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30th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


i  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  on  December  6,  J  978,  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
iident  Carter  addressed  a  group  of  domestic  and  international  civil  and 
an  rights  leaders.  His  remarks  followed  those  by  Secretary  Vance;  Zbigniew 
-zinski,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs;  and  Patricia 
Derian,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 


ESIDENT  CARTER1 

/hat  I  have  to  say  today  is  funda- 
itally  very  simple.  It's  something 

said  many  times,  including  my  ac- 
tance  speech  when  I  was  nominated 
'resident  and  my  inaugural  speech 
:n  I  became  President.  But  it  cannot 
>aid  too  often  or  too  firmly  or  too 
ngly. 

lS  long  as  I  am  President,  the  Gov- 
nent  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
e,  throughout  the  world,  to  enhance 
lan  rights.  No  force  on  Earth  can 
irate  us  from  that  commitment, 
his  week  we  commemorate  the  30th 
iversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
i  of  Human  Rights.  We  rededicate 
selves — in  the  words  of  Eleanor 
>sevelt,  who  was  the  chairperson  of 
Human  Rights  Commission — to  the 
versal  Declaration  as,  and  I  quote 
n  her,  "...  a  common  standard  of 
ievement  for  all  peoples  of  all  na- 
is." 

'he  Universal  Declaration — and  the 
nan  rights  conventions  that  derive 
n  it — do  not  describe  the  world  as  it 
But  these  documents  are  very  im- 
tant,  nonetheless.  They  are  a  bea- 
,  a  guide  to  a  future  of  personal  se- 
ity,  political  freedom,  and  social 
ice. 

;or  millions  of  people  around  the 
•  be  that  beacon  is  still  quite 
ant — a  glimmer  of  light  on  a  dark 
izon  of  deprivation  and  repression. 
:  reports  of  Amnesty  International, 

International  Commission  of 
ists,  the  International  League  for 
man  Rights,  and  many  other  non- 
'ernmental  human  rights  organiza- 
is  amply  document  the  practices  and 
ditions  that  destroy  the  lives  and  the 
rit  of  countless  human  beings, 
itical  killings,  tortures,  arbitrary 
I  prolonged  detention  without  trial 
without  a  charge — these  are  the 
elest  and  the  ugliest  of  human  rights 
lations. 

)f  all  human  rights,  the  most  basic 
to  be  free  of  arbitrary  violence — 
ither  that  violence  comes  from  gov- 
ments,  from  terrorists,  from  crimi- 


nals, or  from  self-appointed  messiahs 
operating  under  the  cover  of  politics  or 
religion. 

But  governments — because  of  their 
power  which  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  an  individual — have  a  special 
responsibility.  The  first  duty  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  its  own  citizens, 
and  when  government  itself  becomes 
the  perpetrator  of  arbitrary  violence 
against  its  citizens,  it  undermines  its 
own  legitimacy. 

There  are  other  violations  of  the 
body  and  the  spirit  which  are  especially 
destructive  of  human  life.  Hunger,  dis- 
ease, poverty  are  enemies  of  human 
potential  which  are  as  relentless  as 
any  repressive  government.  The 
American  people  want  the  actions  of 
their  government — our  government — 
both  to  reduce  human  suffering  and  to 
increase  human  freedom. 

That's  why,  with  the  help  and  en- 
couragement of  many  of  you  in  this 
room,  I  have  sought  to  rekindle  the 
beacon  of  human  rights  in  American 
foreign  policy.  Over  the  last  2  years 
we've  tried  to  express  these  human 
concerns  as  our  diplomats  practice  their 
craft  and  as  our  nation  fulfills  its  own 
international  obligations.  We  will 
speak  out  when  individual  rights  are 
violated  in  other  lands.  The  Universal 
Declaration  means  that  no  nation  can 
draw  the  cloak  of  sovereignty  over 
torture,  disappearances,  officially 
sanctioned  bigotry,  or  the  destruction 
of  freedom  within  its  own  borders. 

The  message  that  is  being  delivered 
by  all  our  representatives  abroad — 
whether  they  are  from  the  Department 
of  State  or  Commerce  or  Agriculture  or 
Defense  or  whatever — is  that  the 
policies  regarding  human  rights  count 
very  much  in  the  character  of  our  own 
relations  with  other  individual  coun- 
tries. 

In  distributing  the  scarce  resources 
of  our  foreign  assistance  programs,  we 
will  demonstrate  that  our  deepest  af- 
finities are  with  nations  which  commit 
themselves  to  a  democratic  path  to  de- 
velopment. Toward  regimes  which  per- 
sist in  wholesale  violations  of  human 


rights,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  convey 
our  outrage  nor  will  we  pretend  that 
our  relations  are  unaffected. 

In  the  coming  year,  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  take  a  step  that  has  been  long 
overdue  for  a  generation — the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

As  you  know  the  genocide  conven- 
tion was  also  adopted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  30  years  ago  this 
week — one  day  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Universal  Declaration.  It  was  the 
world's  affirmation  that  the  lesson  of 
the  Holocaust  would  never  be  forgot- 
ten, but  unhappily,  genocide  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  one  historical  era. 

Eighty-three  other  nations  have 
ratified  the  genocide  convention.  The 
United  States — despite  the  support  of 
every  President  since  1948 — has  not. 
In  international  meetings  at  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere,  when  I  meet 
with  foreign  leaders,  we  are  often 
asked  why.  We  do  not  have  an  accept- 
able answer. 

I  urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  observe 
this  anniversary  in  the  only  appropriate 
way — by  ratifying  the  genocide  con- 
vention at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  action  must  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  ratification  of  other  human 
rights  instruments,  including  those  I 
signed  a  year  ago.  Many  of  the  reli- 
gious and  human  rights  groups  repre- 
sented here  have  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign of  public  education  on  behalf  of 
these  covenants.  I  commend  and  ap- 
preciate your  efforts. 

Refugees  are  the  living,  homeless 
casualties  of  one  very  important  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  world  to  live  by  the 
principles  of  peace  and  human  rights. 
To  help  these  refugees  is  a  simple 
human  duty.  As  Americans — as  a 
people  made  up  largely  of  the  descen- 
dants of  refugees — we  feel  that  duty 
with  special  keenness. 

Our  country  will  do  its  utmost  to 
ease  the  plight  of  stranded  refugees 
from  Indochina  and  from  Lebanon  and 
of  released  political  prisoners  from 
Cuba  and  from  elsewhere.  I  hope  that 
we  will  always  stand  ready  to  welcome 
more  than  our  fair  share  of  those  who 
flee  their  homelands  because  of  racial, 
religious,  or  political  oppression. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  human 
rights  policy  is  now  an  established  fact. 
It  has  contributed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
change — sometimes   disturbing — but 


which  has  encouraged  progress  in  many 
ways  and  in  many  places.  In  some 
countries,  political  prisoners  have  been 
released  by  the  hundreds,  even 
thousands.  In  others,  the  brutality  of 
repression  has  been  lessened.  In  still 
others  there's  a  movement  toward 
democratic  institutions  or  the  rule  of 
law  when  these  movements  were  not 
previously  detectable. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
our  dedication,  I  say  this:  Ask  the  vic- 
tims. Ask  the  exiles.  Ask  the  govern- 
ments which  continue  to  practice  re- 
pression. Whether  in  Cambodia  or 
Chile,  in  Uganda  or  South  Africa,  in 
Nicaragua  or  Ethiopia  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  governments  know  that  we  in 
the  United  States  care;  and  not  a  single 
one  of  those  who  is  actually  taking 
risks  or  suffering  for  human  rights  has 
ever  asked  me  to  desist  in  our  support 
of  basic  human  rights.  From  the  pris- 
ons, from  the  camps,  from  the  enforced 
exiles,  we  receive  one  message — speak 
up,  persevere,  let  the  voice  of  freedom 
be  heard. 

I'm  very  proud  that  our  nation  stands 
for  more  than  military  might  or  politi- 
cal might.  It  stands  for  ideals  that  have 
their  reflection  in  the  aspirations  of 
peasants  in  Latin  America,  workers  in 
Eastern  Europe,  students  in  Africa,  and 
farmers  in  Asia. 

We  do  live  in  a  difficult  and  compli- 
cated world — a  world  in  which  peace  is 
literally  a  matter  of  survival.  Our 
foreign  policy  must  take  this  into  ac- 
count. Often,  a  choice  that  moves  us 
toward  one  goal  tends  to  move  us  fur- 
ther away  from  another  goal. 

Seldom  do  circumstances  permit  me 
or  you  to  take  actions  that  are  wholly 
satisfactory  to  everyone.  But  I  want  to 
stress  again  that  human  rights  are  not 
peripheral  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Our  human  rights  policy 
is  not  a  decoration.  It  is  not  something 
we've  adopted  to  polish  up  our  image 
abroad  or  to  put  a  fresh  coat  of  moral 
paint  on  the  discredited  policies  of  the 
past. 

Our  pursuit  of  human  rights  is  part  of 
a  broad  effort  to  use  our  great  power 
and  our  tremendous  influence  in  the 
service  of  creating  a  better  world — a 
world  in  which  human  beings  can  live 
in  peace,  in  freedom,  and  with  their 
basic  needs  adequately  met.  Human 
rights  is  the  soul  of  our  foreign  policy. 
And  I  say  this  with  assurance,  because 
human  rights  is  the  soul  of  our  sense  of 
nationhood. 

For  the  most  part,  other  nations  are 
held  together  by  common  racial  or 
ethnic  ancestry  or  by  a  common  creed 
or  religion  or  by  ancient  attachments  to 
the  land  that  go  back  for  centuries  of 
time.   Some  nations  are  held  together 


by  the  forces,  implied  forces,  of  a 
tyrannical  government.  We  are  differ- 
ent from  all  of  those,  and  I  believe  that 
we  in  our  country  are  more  fortunate. 

As  a  people  we  come  from  every 
country  and  every  corner  of  the  Earth. 
We  are  of  many  religions  and  many 
creeds.  We  are  of  every  race,  every 
color,  every  ethnic  and  cultural  back- 
ground. We  are  right  to  be  proud  of 
these  things  and  of  the  richness  that 
lend  to  the  texture  of  our  national  life. 
But  they  are  not  the  things  which  unite 
us  as  a  single  people. 

What  unites  us — what  makes  us 
Americans — is  a  common  belief  in 
peace,  in  a  free  society,  and  in  a  com- 
mon devotion  to  the  liberties  enshrined 
in  our  Constitution.  That  belief  and 
that  devotion  are  the  sources  of  our 
sense  of  national  community. 
Uniquely,  ours  is  a  nation  founded  on 
an  idea  of  human  rights.  From  our  own 
history  we  know  how  powerful  that 
idea  can  be. 

Next  week  marks  another  human 
rights  anniversary — Bill  of  Rights  Day. 
Our  nation  was  "conceived  in  lib- 
erty," in  Lincoln's  words,  but  it  has 
taken  nearly  two  centuries  for  that  lib- 
erty to  approach  maturity. 

For  most  of  the  first  half  of  our  his- 
tory, black  Americans  were  denied 
even  the  most  basic  human  rights.  For 
most  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  our  his- 
tory, women  were  excluded  from  the 
political  process.  Their  rights  and  those 
of  native  Americans  are  still  not  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  and  enforced. 
Even  freedom  of  speech  has  been 
threatened  periodically  throughout  our 
history.  Only  in  the  last  10-12  years 
have  we  achieved  what  Father  Hes- 
burgh  has  called  "the  legal  abandon- 
ment of  more  than  three  centuries  of 
apartheid."  [Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  President  of  Notre  Dame,  is 
past  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  now  President  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.]  And  the 
struggle  for  full  human  rights  for  all 
Americans — black,  brown,  and  white, 
male  and  female,  rich  and  poor — is  far 
from  over. 

To  me,  as  to  many  of  you,  these  are 
not  abstract  matters  or  ideas.  In  the 
rural  Georgia  country  where  I  grew  up, 
the  majority  of  my  own  fellow  citizens 
were  denied  many  basic  rights — the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  speak  freely 
without  fear,  the  right  to  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law.  I  saw  at  firsthand 
the  effects  of  a  system  of  deprivation  of 
rights.  I  saw  the  courage  of  those  who 
resisted  that  system.  And  finally,  I  saw 
the  cleansing  energies  that  were  re- 
leased when  my  own  Yegion  of  this 
country  walked  out  of  darkness  and 
into  what  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  year 
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of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  ! 
laration  called  "the  bright  sunshi; 
human  rights. " 

The  American  Bill  of  Rights  isj 
years  old  and  the  struggle  to  mak, 
reality  has  occupied  every  one  of 
187  years.  The  Universal  Declar 
of  Human  Rights  is  only  30  years 
In  the  perspective  of  history,  the 
of  human  rights  has  only  just  j 
broached. 

I  do  not  draw  this  comparisoi 
cause  I  want  to  counsel  patien 
draw  it  because  I  want  to  emphash 
spite  of  difficulties,  steadfastness 
commitment. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
ago,  as  far  as  most  Americans 
concerned,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
of  promises.  There  was  no  guar 
that  those  promises  would  ever  bt 
filled.  We  did  not  realize  those  p 
ises  by  waiting  for  history  to  tak 
inevitable  course.  We  realize  then 
cause  we  struggled.  We  realized 
because  many  sacrificed.  We  real 
them  because  we  persevered. 

For  millions  of  people  arounc 
world  today  the  Universal  Declar 
of  Human  Rights  is  still  only  a  d 
ration  of  hope.  Like  all  of  you,  I 
that  hope  to  be  fulfilled.  The  stri 
to  fulfill  it  will  last  longer  thar 
lifetimes  of  any  of  us;  indeed,  if 
last  as  long  as  the  lifetime  of  hum! 
itself.  But  we  must  persevere.  Anj 
must  persevere  by  insuring  that 
country  of  ours,  leader  in  the  v 
which  we  love  so  much,  is  alwa; 
the  forefront  of  those  who  are  si 
gling  for  that  great  hope,  the  £ 
dream  of  universal  human  rights. 


SECRETARY  VANCE2 

We  are  gathered  here  to  celebrati 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  j 
laration  of  Human  Rights.  This  his 
document  embodies  the  fundamt 
tenet  that  international  law  creates 
ligations  which  all  governments  ov 
their  citizens,  and  it  helps  define 
versally  recognized  principle: 
human  rights. 

In  the  three  decades  since  the  1 
of  the  declaration,  the  United  Nat 
has  built  on  these  principles  in  c 
important  human  rights  agreemen 
the  genocide  convention;  the  con 
tion  on  racial  discrimination;  the  Ii 
national  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Pc 
cal  Rights;  and  the  Internatic 
Covenant  on  Social,  Economic, 
Cultural  Rights.  Together  with 
Universal  Declaration,  these  d( 
ments  create  an  international  1< 
structure  with  protection  of  indivii 
rights. 
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hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  soon 
ove  the  genocide  convention  and 
ertake  early  hearings  to  permit 
ication  of  the  other  three  instru- 
ts. 

iternational  law,  as  reflected  in 
e  agreements  and  covenants,  has 
led  this  Administration's  human 
ts  policy.  Although  the  policy  re- 
:s  basic  American  ideals,  it  is  not 
ttempt  to  impose  uniquely  Ameri- 
values. 

he  rights  about  which  we  are 
rented — the  right  to  be  free  from 
ire,  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  arrest, 
ts  of  political  expression,  the  rights 
iasic  economic  needs — are  recog- 
d  in  the  U.N.  Charter  and  in  other 
•national  agreements  as  being  uni- 
al  in  their  application  throughout 
world. 

'e  are  gathered  here  today  to  re- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
Universal  Declaration.  As  Members 
Zongress  and  leaders  of  private 
ips,  your  efforts  have  contributed 
le  creation  of  the  basis  in  interna- 
al  law  for  protecting  human  rights. 
h  your  help,  we  will  continue  to 
k  for  their  universal  implementa- 
,  and  with  your  help  we  will  con- 
e  to  advance  the  cause  of  human 
dom  everywhere. 


DR.  BRZEZINSKI 

Let  me  make  to  you  three  basic  prop- 
ositions regarding  human  rights  and 
then  develop  them  briefly. 

The  first  is  that  human  rights  is  the 
genuine  historical  inevitability  of  our 
times.  The  second  is  that  human  rights 
is  a  central  facet  in  America's  rele- 
vance to  this  changing  world.  And  the 
third  is  that  there  has  been  progress  in 
the  effort  to  enhance  the  human  condi- 
tion insofar  as  human  rights  are  con- 
cerned. 

Historical  Inevitability 

I  started  by  saying  that  human  rights 
is  the  genuine  historical  inevitability  of 
our  times.  I  used  those  words  very  de- 
liberately, for  we  live  in  an  age  very 
much  influenced  by  concepts  of  his- 
torical inevitability.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  moving  concepts  in 
world  affairs  today  is  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  certain  inevitability  in  his- 
torical progression  toward  a  world  rev- 
olution which  is  doctrinely  defined, 
and  that  idea  has  had  a  powerful  impact 
on  global  consciousness. 

And  yet,  events  increasingly  are 
proving  it  wrong;  the  notion  of  world 
revolution  is  too  simplistic  a  concept 


for  a  world  as  diverse  and  as  pluralistic 
as  ours.  It  could  only  have  been  born  in 
the  narrow  confines  of  19th  century 
Europe  undergoing  the  early  pangs  of 
the  industrial  revolution  and  then 
generalized  from  that  basis  allegedly  in 
terms  of  universal  relevance. 

What  we  are  seeing  today  in  the 
world  is  the  increasing  self- 
assertiveness  of  man,  the  increasing 
political  awakening  of  man,  and 
thereby  also  the  increasing  assertion  of 
the  diversity  of  man.  And  thus,  the 
concept  of  the  world  that  some  day  will 
emerge  based  on  a  similar  social- 
political  organization  achieved  for  a 
common  revolutionary  experience  is 
becoming  increasingly  unreal.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  today  beset 
the  Communist  world  in  their  own  in- 
terstate relations  are  due  to  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  basic  historical  as- 
sumption. 

What  is,  however,  becoming  evident 
is  that  as  man  or  mankind  abandons  his 
centuries-long  lethargy,  he  begins  to 
seek  actively  a  meaningful  and  just — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "just" — 
definition  of  the  proper  relationship 
between  man  and  society  and  between 
society  and  government.  It  is  an  issue 
as  old  as  political  philosophy,  but  it  is 
an  issue  which  has  been  an  esoteric  one 


ILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY, 
UMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 
ND  WEEK,  1978 

A  Proclamation* 

Two  great  events  in  the  history  of  human 
>erty  will  be  commemorated  in  December: 
e  ratification,  on  December  15,  1791,  of 
e  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
nited  States,  and  the  adoption,  on  De- 
mber  10,  1948,  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
)n  of  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations 
eneral  Assembly. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  re- 
inds  us  that  our  Nation  is  a  continuing  ex- 
:riment  in  human  freedom.  Because  of  the 
ill  of  Rights,  we  have  been  able  to  weather 
11  years  of  tumultuous  social  and  techno- 
gical  change  without  losing  our  fundamen- 
1  liberties.  Indeed,  those  liberties  have  ac- 
ally  expanded  in  scope,  and  have  grown  to 
icompass  a  steadily  larger  proportion  of  our 
;ople.  We  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have 
:hieved.  But  we  cannot  be  complacent,  for 
io  many  Americans  are  still  denied  a  fair 
iportunity  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  rewards 
i  our  society.  That  is  why  Bill  of  Rights 
ay  should  be  a  day  of  rededication  as  well 
i  of  commemoration. 

This  year,  we  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of 
ie  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


The  Declaration  is  the  cornerstone  of  a 
developing  international  consensus  on  human 
rights.  It  is  also  the  authoritative  statement  of 
the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
through  which  member  nations  undertake  to 
promote,  respect  and  observe  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all,  without 
discrimination.  A  long  and  difficult  road 
must  be  travelled  before  the  reality  of  human 
rights  in  the  world  matches  the  words  of  the 
Declaration.  The  Declaration  will  light  that 
road  and  give  strength  to  all  who  follow  it. 

The  Universal  Declaration  is  the  heart  of  a 
body  of  important  United  Nations  human 
rights  documents:  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide,  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  the 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and 
the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cul- 
tural Rights.  The  United  States  signed  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  1948  and  the  Racial 
Discrimination  Convention  in  1966.  I  signed 
the  other  two  Covenants  on  October  4,  1977. 
I  hope  that  the  United  States  Senate  will  soon 
approve  the  Genocide  Convention  at  last,  and 
will  undertake  early  hearings  to  permit  our 
Nation's  adherence  to  the  three  remaining  in- 
struments. There  could  be  no  more  appro- 
priate gesture  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration. 


I  also  signed  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  on  June  1,  1977.  I  am  proud 
that  since  then,  eleven  nations  of  the 
Americas  have  ratified  it,  thus  bringing  it 
into  force. 

The  great  and  noble  struggle  to  realize  the 
rights  of  all  men  and  women  goes  on.  In  the 
face  of  injustice  and  oppression,  human  be- 
ings continue  to  sacrifice  and  strive  for  jus- 
tice and  for  human  dignity. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  December  10,  1978,  as 
Human  Rights  Day  and  December  15,  1978, 
as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  observe  Human  Rights  Week  begin- 
ning December  10,  1978.  Let  us  reaffirm  our 
dedication  to  the  promise  of  this  Nation  for 
all  citizens.  And  let  us  renew  our  efforts  as 
members  of  the  world  community  on  behalf 
of  the  human  rights  of  all  people  everywhere. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  nand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-eight,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  third. 

Jimmy  Carter 


*No.  4609  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  4,  1978). 
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BASIC  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
DOCUMENTS 

Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights 

The  declaration  was  the  work  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  which  met  in 
January  1947  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  they  drew  up  was 
adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  December  10,  1948.  It  was  the 
first  effort  to  set  common  standards  of 
achievement  in  human  rights  for  all  peoples 
of  all  nations. 

Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide 

Drawn  up  in  the  immediate  wake  of  World 
War  II,  this  convention  forbids  states  or  in- 
dividuals to  commit  acts  with  the  specific 
intent  to  destroy,  wholly  or  partially,  a  na- 
tional, ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group.  The 
convention  was  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  1948;  the  United  States  signed 
it,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  in  1949  and 
resubmitted  in  1970.  Eighty-three  nations  are 
parties  to  the  convention,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States.  Hearings 
have  been  held  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination 

The  convention  forbids  racial  and  ethnic 
discrimination  in  all  fields  of  public  life.  Its 
terms,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  U.S.  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  law  and  policy.  The 
convention  was  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  1965;  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, signed  for  the  United  States  in  1966. 
One  hundred  and  one  nations  have  adhered  to 
the  convention.  President  Carter  transmitted 
it  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  on  February  23,  1978. 

International  Covenant  on 
Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights 

The  covenant  affirms  a  series  of  standards 
in  economic,  social,  and  cultural  activities. 
Formulated  as  statements  of  goals  to  be 
achieved  progressively  rather  than  im- 
mediately, these  standards  are  in  general  ac- 
cord with  U.S.  law  and  practice.  The  coven- 
ant was  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 


bly in  1966,  and  54  nations  are  parties.  The 
United  States  has  signed  it,  and  President 
Carter  transmitted  it  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  on  February  23, 
1978. 

International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights 

Of  the  four  U.N.  treaties,  this  covenant  is 
the  most  similar  in  conception  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  It  consists 
primarily  of  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  state  to  impose  its  will  on  the  people 
under  its  jurisdiction  and,  in  large  measure, 
guarantees  those  civil  and  political  rights 
with  which  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
democratic  tradition  have  always  been  as- 
sociated. The  covenant  was  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1966,  and  52  na- 
tions are  parties.  The  United  States  has 
signed  it,  and  President  Carter  transmitted  it 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation on  February  23,  1978. 

Optional  Protocol 

The  Optional  Protocol  to  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  was 
approved  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
December  16,  1966.  It  is  closely  related  to 
the  covenant  but  is  a  separate  treaty  to  which 
only  21  of  the  parties  to  the  covenant  have 
adhered. 

American  Convention 
on  Human  Rights 
("Pact  of  San  Jose") 

The  American  convention,  like  the  U.N. 
treaties,  gives  legally  binding  expression  to 
human  rights  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
cepted in  U.S.  law  and  practice.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1969  and  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1977.  Twelve  countries  of 
the  OAS  have  ratified,  and  one  country  has 
adhered  to,  the  convention.  President  Carter 
transmitted  it  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  on  February  23,  1978. 


' 


*The  full  texts  of  these  documents  are 
printed  in  the  Department  of  State's  Selected 
Documents  No.  5  (Revised),  entitled 
"Human  Rights."  Copies  of  this  62-page 
Selected  Documents  may  be  obtained  for 
$2.40  each  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (Orders  of 
100  or  more  copies  of  the  same  publication 
mailed  to  the  same  address  are  sold  at  a  25% 
discount.)  Remittances  in  the  form  of  a  check 
or  money  order  payable  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  must  accompany  orders. 


of  interest  only  to  a  few  for  muc: 
the  political  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  only  in  our  age,  indeed  in 
own  lifespan,  that  this  issue 
dramatically  surfaced  on  a  global  sc 
And  it  has  done  so  in  a  variety  of  wj 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  World 
were  tremendous  catalysts  for  poli 
awakening.  There  is  no  doubt  thai 
spread  of  literacy  and  education; 
had  an  awakening  impact  on  the  pe 
cal  consciousness  of  men  and  wor 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  achiever 
of  new  nations  has  given  more  m 
ingful  political  expression  for  o] 
quest  for  individual  expression. 

But  the  cumulative  impact  of  thai 
been  to  make  human  rights  the  l 
central  item  on  the  global  ago 
When  I  say  "human  rights,"  I  re 
nize  the  fact  that  in  a  globally  di\ 
world,  in  a  culturally  diverse  wt 
there  will  be  different  emphases, 
what  we  stress  may  be  defined  anc 
pressed  differently  in  different  par 
the  world. 

And  yet  there  is  a  common  then 
the  aspirations  and  the  yearning 
people — be  it  in  Latin  America  or  i 
in  the  southern  part  of  Africa  or  be 
the  Middle  East  or  be  it  in  Eas 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  be 
the  Far  East. 

I  found  it  to  be  remarkable  that  ii 
recent  effervescence  of  political 
pression  in  the  central  squari 
Peking — in  a  country  as  isolate 
China  has  been  for  decades — one  c 
resounding  cries  was  for  Socialist 
mocracy,  for  freedom  of  expressio 
effect  for  human  rights,  for  a  defin 
of  the  proper  relationship  among 
and  society  and  government. 

This  is  the  wave  of  the  present, 
is  the  central  form  in  which  mankii 
expressing  its  new  political  awaker 
and  it  is  terribly  important  to  recoj 
this.  It  is  very  important  to  be  i 
tified  with  it,  for  it  is,  as  I  starte 
say,  the  genuine  historic  inevitat 
of  our  time. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  p 
namely,  that  it  is  a  central  facet  of 
relevance  to  the  changing  world. 

Relevance  to  the  Changing  Worli 

Consider  the  circumstances  in  w 
this  country  was  born — a  small  g 
of  colonies,  13  on  the  eastern  seabt 
isolated  by  weeks  distance,  by  i 
time  than  it  takes  you  today  to  g' 
the  Moon.  It  had  one  thing  in  comi 
however,  with  another  small  sectc 
humanity,  that  part  of  humanity  w 
lived  at  the  time  in  western  Eur! 
And  in  both  places  there  was  an 
which  was  up  in  the  air,  which 
percolating  in  the  intellectual  w< 
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that  was  the  idea  of  personal  lib- 
,.  It  was  a  new  idea  fundamentally 
1  an  increasingly  important  and 
verful  idea. 

Vhat  is  unique  about  this  country  is 
t  it  was  the  first  country  ever  in  the 
tory  of  mankind  to  consciously 
ie  together  and  shape  itself  around  a 
tral  philosophical  idea;  namely,  the 
i  of  the  independence  and  freedom 
nan. 

would  not  insist  for  a  minute  that 
accomplishing  our  independence,  by 
ling  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  fulfilled 
:  idea.  Far  from  it.  The  next  200 
rs  of  our  history  has  been  one  of  an 
nding  quest  to  make  that  idea  a  re- 
y,  and  we  did  it  through  the  strug- 
5  for  suffrage,  through  the  exten- 
l  of  civil  rights,  through  the  break- 

of  racial  barriers,  through  the 
lination  of  inequality  between  the 
es,  through  increasing  the  scope  of 
itical  participation  to  groups 
lerto  excluded,  such  as  the  trade 
ans. 
ind  the  struggle  still  goes  on.  But 

point  is  that  we  created  a 
nework  in  our  society  which  was 
igenial  to  the  struggle  and  which 
itimized  it.  And  this  is  the  genius  of 
historical  success  of  America.  And 
s  more  than  that.  It  is  the  key  to 
erica's  relevance  to  the  world,  for 
are  not  just  a  geographical  entity. 

do  not  have,  as  other  nations,  an 
anic  past  which  we  share.  We  are 
ted  together  by  a  compact  with  the 
ire,  and  it  brings  us  together  be- 
se  we  share  certain  common  ideals, 
'his  is  what  makes  us  Americans  ul- 
ately.  We  are  Americans  because 
do  not  share  a  past,  but  we  share  a 
ire.  We  share  a  future  which  is  as- 
iated  with  certain  fundamental 
losophical  assumptions  about  what 
:he  nature  of  man  and,  to  repeat, 
it  is  the  proper  relationship  among 
n,  society,  and  government. 
?oday,  these  ideas  are  becoming 
versal  in  their  appeal,  and  it  is, 
refore,  just  and  right,  morally  cor- 
t,  historically  well-grounded  and 
itically  useful — and  I  am  not  hesi- 
t  in  saying  that — for  the  United 
tes  to  carry  high  the  standard  of 
nan  rights,  for  we  are  then  in  the 
efront  of  a  powerful  movement 
ich,  indeed,  has  worldwide  appeal. 
A  we  gain  from  it. 

Ye  first  of  all  redeem  our  own  es- 
ce.  We  rededicate  ourselves  to  our 
er  meaning  when  we  commit  our- 
k'es  as  Americans,  and  we  greatly 
lance  the  appeal  of  this  country 
rldwide. 
American  foreign  policy  depends  not 

material  wealth  or  financial 
ver — and  neither  of  these  should  be 


underestimated — but  it  also  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  spiritual  attraction  as 
well,  and  that  attraction  traditionally 
has  been  scorned.  It  has  waned  in  re- 
cent years.  One  of  the  things  of  which  I 
am  particularly  proud  is  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  President  who  has  done 
so  much  to  revitalize  that  significant 
element  of  America's  relevance  to  the 
world. 

I  think  it  has  already  contributed  to 
overcoming  what  was  doubtless  a  crisis 
of  the  spirit  in  this  society.  That  crisis 
of  the  spirit  was  derived  from  funda- 
mental divisions  about  proper  courses 
of  action,  but  this  division  of  proper 
courses  of  action  was  also  associated 
with  profound  moral  and  philosophical 
differences,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  to  generate  in  this  society  an  his- 
torical sense  of  pessimism  and  moral 
unease. 

Progress  in  Enhancing 
Human  Rights 

I  think  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  2  years  to 
overcome  that.  We  face  enormous  di- 
lemmas in  world  affairs,  and  each  day 
compounds  the  difficulties.  And  yet  we 
approach  them  again  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  historical  optimism  and  a 
sense  of  moral  ease  within  ourselves. 
And  that  is  terribly  important,  and  it 
has  to  be  differentiated  from  self- 
righteousness;  it  isn't  self-right- 
eousness. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  wrong 
with  this  society.  But  to  realize — in 
spite  of  these  wrongs  which,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  we  have 
created,  we  are  trying  to  correct — we 
are  associated  with  a  basic  yearning  of 
man  is  a  tremendous  political  asset. 
Thus,  I  would  stress  very  heavily,  very 
strongly,  that  in  the  context  of  this 
politically  awakening  world  which  is 
seeking  readjustments  in  political  and 
economic  distribution  of  power,  for  us 
to  be  concerned  with  human  rights  is  to 
be  concerned  with  a  central  human 
concern  and  a  human  aspiration  which 
is  both  real  and  just.  That  is  a  very 
powerful  combination. 

But  beyond  that,  I  would  argue  that 
on  the  practical  level  we  have  made 
progress.  Patt  [Derian],  who  has  been 
directly  involved  in  this,  who  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this,  will  speak  to  it 
more  precisely.  But  let  me  say  just  in 
general  that  we  have  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing this  government  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  questions  of  human  rights. 
We  have  now  a  structure — not  a  perfect 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  a  structure 
nonetheless — which  makes  certain  that 
human  rights  concerns  are  given  new 
consideration  in  the  shaping  of  our 


policy.  That  is  a  tangible  and  concrete 
expression. 

Secondly,  we  have  tried  to  increase 
global  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
this  issue,  particularly  in  other  gov- 
ernments that  have  to  deal  with  us.  And 
there  is  today  not  a  government  in  the 
world  that  does  not  know  that  how  it 
behaves  in  regard  to  human  rights  will 
affect  its  relationship  with  us.  Again,  I 
use  my  words  advisedly — "will  af- 
fect," not  determine  in  its  entirety,  be- 
cause we  have  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  considerations 
also  involved  in  dealing  with  other 
governments — regional  interests,  spe- 
cific bilateral  interests,  security  con- 
cerns which  may  dictate  different 
arrangements — even  if  these  govern- 
ments in  some  cases  are  unresponsive. 

But  no  government  can  today  afford 
the  luxury  of  thinking  that  we  do  not 
care  and  that  it  is  entirely  immune  to 
some  consequences  if  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights.  And  thus, 
I  think  on  a  practical  global  level  we 
have  made  the  issue  of  human  rights  a 
genuinely  present  issue  on  the  global 
agenda. 

I  was  struck,  in  traveling  with  the 
President  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  extent  to  which  even 
leaders  initially  skeptical  about  our 
human  rights  policy  increasingly  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  issue  of 
human  rights  and  addressed  themselves 
to  it — in  most  cases  genuinely,  in  some 
cases  less  so.  But  even  hypocrisy  is  ? 
bow  to  virtue,  and  the  fact  they  felt 
compelled  to  acknowledge  tuc  human 
rights  concept  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance. 

Last  year  has  seen  some  tangible 
progress  in  the  human  condition.  There 
are  different  ways  of  assessing  that 
progress.  There  are  different  groups 
which,  from  time  to  time,  make  esti- 
mates. Collating  some  of  these  reports 
together,  we  do  have  the  impression 
that  not  because  of  our  efforts,  either 
alone  or  at  all,  but  because  of  this  in- 
creasing relevance  of  the  human  rights 
condition  which  we  have  helped  to 
stimulate,  there  has  been  progress  in  a 
number  of  countries. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  it  but  as  a 
rough  approximate  estimate  I  would 
say  in  at  least  40  countries  around  the 
world  in  which  two  and  a  half  billion 
people  live  there  has  been  tangible 
progress — in  some  cases  more,  in  some 
cases  less,  in  some  cases  certainly  not 
enough,  but  progress  nonetheless.  And 
it  has  expressed  itself  in  even  greater 
respect  for  rights  or  less  oppression  of 
political  opposition  or  in  the  release  of 
victims  or  in  a  generally  more  sensitive 
attitude  toward  established  procedures. 

This  is  something  of  which  we  can 
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be  proud,  though  of  which  we  should 
not  take  credit.  We  are  part  of  the 
process.  We  are  part  of  a  political  and 
historical  process,  and  we  live  in  a  time 
which  is  often  short  in  hopeful 
perspectives  in  the  future.  I  would 
submit  to  you  that  this  is  one  of  the 
more  important  reassuring  ones  be- 
cause it  tells  us  something  about  what  a 
human  being  is.  It  tells  us  that  ulti- 
mately the  human  being  in  whatever 
the  social,  economic,  or  cultural  con- 
ditions, yearns  for  something  transcen- 
dental, yearns  for  some  self-definition 
with  respect  to  his  uniqueness,  yearns 
for  something  which  dignifies  him  as  a 
spiritual  being.  And  if  that,  in  fact,  is 
increasingly  the  human  condition,  it 
ought  to  be  a  source  of  tremendous 
pride  and  reassurance  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  DERIAN 

To  the  how,  why,  and  what  of  our 
policy,  there  generally  are  four  ques- 
tions: How  we  are  implementing  it; 
why  are  we  doing  it,  or  why  do  we  do 
what  we  do;  and  what  has  been 
achieved?  Then  the  fourth  one  that 
never  goes  away  is  do  we  really  mean 
it? 

I  think  by  the  time  this  event  is  over, 
after  hearing  what  we  have  just  heard, 
after  hearing  the  President's  statement, 


I  think  that  maybe  that  question  will  be 
laid  to  rest  forever.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  integrity  of  the  policy, 
the  decisions  we  make  in  the  name  of 
the  policy,  will  always  be  questioned. 
And  I  think,  frankly,  that  that  is  a 
necessity,  that  people  have  to  care 
enough  about  it  to  watch,  to  complain, 
to  push,  to  press,  to  say  this  is  what  we 
want,  this  doesn't  match  our  standard, 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  do  better, 
do  better,  do  better. 

If  that  doesn't  continue,  then  15  or 
20  years  down  the  pike  this  will  just  be 
something  else  that  happened  or  still 
has  a  little  office  percolating  some- 
where. It  really  depends  on  the  people 
who  are  gathered  here  today.  You  are 
the  human  rights  establishment.  You 
are  the  authors  of  human  rights  in 
American  foreign  policy  sitting  right 
here  in  the  front  row. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  got 
it  and  that  we  intend  to  hang  onto  it. 
Just  make  sure  that  everybody  else  who 
comes  wants  to  hang  onto  it  or  is 
caused  to. 

In  our  bilateral  relations  we  discuss 
human  rights  issues  formally  with 
Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers.  This  is 
a  change.  It  used  to  be  that  this  hap- 
pened quietly  in  the  hall  or  over  a  glass 
of  brandy  or  between  sets  on  a  tennis 
court,  because  human  rights  things 
were  not  generally  thought  to  be  possi- 
ble to  discuss  in  diplomatic  formal 
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negotiations.  That  has  changed.  Tri 
happens  now. 

People  are  still  a  little  bit  uneasy  a'1 
nervous  about  it,  because  talking  abc 
torture  and  disappearances  and 
charges  and  no  trials  to  the  people  w 
are  responsible  for  those  things  ha 
pening  makes  everybody  a  little  u| 
easy.  The  ones  you  are  talking  to  dor 
like  to  hear  it,  and  the  ones  who  1 
saying  it  are  hoping  that  they  can  say 
and  get  the  message  across  and  n 
erect  such  a  barrier  that  no  commui 
cation  can  take  place.  But  we  are 
learning  how  to  do  that. 

Our  approach  has  not  been  limited 
quiet  diplomacy.  We  have  practic 
vigorous  diplomacy  in  which  all  ava 
able  instruments  are  used.  They  inclu' 
symbolic  affirmations  of  our  conce 
The  President  says  something,  t 
Secretary  says  something,  it  is  in 
speech,  it  is  in  a  press  conference,  it 
in  a  press  release,  it  is  in  a  cast; 
comment,  it  is  in  a  letter,  it  is  whate> 
way  you  can  find  at  some  point  wher 
seems  like  the  right  instrument  to  ha 
a  strong  public  gesture.  When  there 
no  response  to  quiet  expression, 
human  rights  concerns  and  when  th« 
is  no  response  to  a  symbolic  speaki 
out,  our  law  and  our  policy  dema 
that  we  examine  our  assistan 
relationships,  both  economic  a 
military. 

We  will  continue  to  assert  hum 
rights  concerns  as  vigorously  as  ' 
have  during  the  past  2  years  in  c 
dealings  with  all  governments,  t 
fundamental  objective  of  this  policy 
to  do  what  we  can  as  a  government  a 
as  a  people  to  improve  the  observati 
of  human  rights  by  governments  tow; 
their  people.  That  is  essentially  wha 
is  that  this  policy  is  to  do,  and  we 
that  in  all  the  ways  that  you  know. 

At  the  same  time,  the  human  rig 
policy  has  another  important  effect: 
strengthens  our  position  and  influer 
in  the  world.  Human  rights  is  an  a 
where  our  ideals  and  our  self-inter 
strongly  coincide. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that  that  is  a  s 
effect  and  the  only  way  we  really  , 
that  side  benefit  is  to  be  as  straight  a: 
is  possible  to  be  with  our  policy  i 
plementation.  That  is  our  intentic 
That  is  our  endeavor.  That  is  our  a 
stant  struggle,  because  I  don't  need 
tell  anyone  in  this  room  that  it  is  a 
incredibly  complex  to  balance  all  of 
things  that  are  of  great  concern  to  ' 
United  States  with  all  the  other  thin; 
Human  rights  now  sits  at  the  table  £ 
that  is  a  change. 

Our  well-being  and  security  are  i 
hanced  when  there  is  greater  respect 
human  rights  in  the  world.  Our  pol 
is  important  to  the  health  and  integi 
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us  society  within  the  United  States, 
port  for  or  indifference  to  oppres- 
i  in  other  countries  weakens  the 
idation  of  our  democracy  at  home. 
It  have  increased  awareness  of  and 
:ern  for  human  rights  among  gov- 
nents  and  peoples  throughout  the 
Id  and  in  international  organiza- 
5  such  as  the  United  Nations. 
nally,  besides  growing  awareness, 
i  are  indications  of  concrete  prog- 
for  many  regions.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
lent  is  careful  not  to  claim  credit 
influencing  specific  steps.  When  a 
ltry  is  making  improvements,  it  is 
esult  of  decisions  made  by  its  gov- 
lent  and  people.  And  how  many 
its  would  have  occurred  in  the  ab- 
e  of  U.S.  human  rights  policy,  we 
:  no  idea.  But  the  policy  has  helped 
te  a  climate  in  which  such  changes 
nore  likely. 

night  just  run  down  a  few  of  these. 
Africa  three  countries  now  under 
:ary  rule  have  pledged  themselves 
lold  elections  and  reestablish 
>rity  rule.  They  include  Nigeria, 
i,  and  Ghana.  Another,  Upper 
a,  has  already  returned  to  a  mul- 
ty  and  civilian  democratic  system. 
:ria  has  called  for  the  creation  of  an 
:an  human  rights  commission.  And 
African  Bar  Association,  in  its  most 
ut  meeting,  called  for  greater  re- 
t  for  human  rights  and  was  moved 
all  for  greater  respect,  because  a 
on  got  up  and  wanted  to  speak 
nst  the  human  rights  policy, 
eupon  the  Bar  Association  took  a 

strong  and  principled  position  in 
r  of  human  rights. 

Asia,  Indonesia  has  released 
00  political  prisoners  over  the  past 
"lonths  and  has  pledged  to  release 
'emaining  over  the  next  year, 
isands  of  political  prisoners  have 

released  in  Bangladesh,  Pakistan, 
iea,  Bolivia,  Haiti,  and  elsewhere, 
dia,  the  world's  largest  democ- 
,  clearly  rejected  authoritarian  rule 
ist  year's  election  and  is  joined 
us  in  pressing  the  cause  of  human 
s. 

Latin  America,  the  Dominican 
iblic  held  fair  and  open  elections, 
ary  regimes  in  Peru  and  Ecuador 
rioving  to  restore  democracy.  At  its 
meeting,  the  Organization  of 
rican  States  passed  by  an  over- 
ming  majority  a  resolution  to  sup- 
the  advancement  of  human  rights 


and  to  strengthen  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission.  The 
Commission  has  visited  Panama,  El 
Salvador,  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua,  and 
more  trips  are  slated. 

In  NATO,  every  member  of  the 
Western  alliance  is  a  democracy.  And 
in  Eastern  Europe,  through  the  Bel- 
grade conference  and  other  diplomatic 
channels,  we  continue  to  press  the 
countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  abide 
by  the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  has  assumed 
a  life  of  its  own.  Monitoring  groups 
help  insure  a  full  discussion  of  gaps 
between  current  practices  and  promises 
of  Helsinki.  There  is  no  question  that 
those  monitoring  groups  have  mighty 
hard  sledding,  and  it  is  part  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  on  their  behalf,  to 
give  them  what  support  we  can,  and  to 
at  least  supply  an  echo  for  those  brave 
voices  in  those  dreadful  and  frightening 
circumstances. 

But  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  prog- 
ress is  yet  to  come.  Legions  of  people 
all  over  the  world  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
their  governments.  Too  many  are  im- 
prisoned without  being  charged.  Their 
families  often  don't  know  where  they 
are.  They  are  certainly  not  tried  in 
those  circumstances.  Too  many  are  de- 
nied basic  freedoms  of  expression,  the 
right  to  participate  in  their  government. 

But  we  are  really  at  the  beginning, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  in  all  the  years 
that  it  will  take,  that  we  will  continue 
to  see  and  be  able  to  recount  year  after 
year  a  little  more  movement,  a  little 
more  movement. 

If  we  should  find  the  time  when  we 
are  able  to  make  a  lot  of  movement, 
that  would  be  superb.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  dramatic  events — even  in  the 
presence  of  dramatic  events — we  must 
continue  to  press  and  press  and  press, 
just  slug  it  out  one  day  at  a  time. 

I  would  like  to  end  with  a  word 
about  the  U.S.  refugee  program,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  human  rights 
policy. 

There  is  special  urgency  today  con- 
cerning the  refugees  from  Indochina. 
Their  desperate  plight  is  underlined 
daily  in  the  newspapers  where  there  are 
reports  of  little  boats  sinking,  people 
drowning,  being  pushed  away,  living 
out  God  knows  what  kind  of  future  in  a 
present  that  is  an  overcrowded  refugee 
camp. 

While  every  effort  is  made  to  make 


the  camps  safe,  habitable,  the  fact  is 
that  as  these  numbers  increase,  the 
camps  are  getting  overcrowded,  health 
conditions  are  becoming  very  serious, 
and  food  conditions  are  a  problem,  too. 

The  search  of  these  refugees  for 
temporary  safe  haven  is  an  interna- 
tional problem  demanding  an  interna- 
tional solution.  With  other  govern- 
ments, the  United  States  will  take  part 
in  a  high-level  consultation  on  In- 
dochinese  refugees  in  Geneva  on  De- 
cember 11  and  12  under  the  leadership 
of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  Paul  Hartling.  We  hope 
other  governments  will  join  us  in  in- 
creasing their  level  of  acceptance  of 
refugees,  in  providing  material  support 
for  them  in  the  countries  where  they 
first  land,  and  for  aiding  in  their  per- 
manent resettlement. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing acceptance  to  an  annual  total 
of  54,000  in  the  months  ahead.  This 
total  includes  25,000  authorized  for 
parole  earlier  this  year;  625  Cambodian 
refugees  a  month,  following  specific 
expressions  of  concern  by  the  Con- 
gress; a  special  admission  of  2,500  in 
response  to  the  Hai  Hong  crisis  when 
the  refugee  vessel  was  stranded  off  the 
coast  of  Malaysia;  an  additional  8,000 
conditional  entry  numbers;  and  15,000 
for  boat  refugees  on  which  parole  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  final  word  on  our  commitment  to 
ratification  of  the  genocide  and  the 
other  human  rights  covenants.  They  are 
crucial  to  the  international  credibility 
of  this  country's  human  rights  policy. 
It  is  ludicrous  for  us  to  base  an  enor- 
mous part  of  our  foreign  policy  on  the 
fundamentals  of  human  rights  and  fail 
to  ratify  the  implementing  instruments 
that  are  in  the  international  world. 

That  is  a  little  early  lobbying  for 
people  who  don't  need  it,  but  I  hope 
that  you  will  understand  the  commit- 
ment that  this  Administration  has  to  it, 
certainly  that  many  members  of  the 
Congress  have  to  it.  And  it  is  now  time 
for  us  to  act.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Dec.  11,  1978. 

2Text  of  remarks  by  Secretary  Vance,  Dr. 
Brzezinski,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Derian  taken 
from  White  House  press  release  of  Dec.  6. 
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Conferences  of  Nov.  9  and  SO 

and  Dec.  12  (Excerpts) 
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Q.  As  you  draw  up  the  budget  for 
next  year,  which  you  will  be  doing 
the  next  few  weeks,  you're  facing  the 
choice  between,  to  some  extent,  guns 
and  butter.  We've  committed  to  our 
NATO  allies  to  let  the  military 
budget  grow.  At  the  same  time,  you 
want  to  hold  down,  decrease  the 
Federal  deficit  to  $30  billion  or 
below. 

Is  it  true,  as  reported,  that  you've 
decided  to  let  the  whole  military 
budget  grow  by  about  3%  faster  than 
the  rate  of  inflation  while  ordering  a 
$4  billion,  $5  billion  cut  of  the  pro- 
jected gross  of  social  programs?  And 
if  so,  where  are  those  cuts  going  to 
come  from — Amtrak  subsidies  or 
Federal  pensions  or  farm  programs 
or  where? 

A.  I've  been  working  on  the  1980 
fiscal  year  budget  for  months.  I  had  my 
first  hearings,  preliminary  hearings, 
with  the  agency  heads  last  April  or 
May,  and  now  almost  daily,  I  meet 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  future  decisions  to  be  made 
in  the  budget  itself.  I  won't  make  final 
decisions  on  the  fiscal  year  '80  budget 
until  sometime  next  month,  after 
meeting  with  the  heads  of  the  different 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  let  them  appeal,  in 
effect,  decisions  that  the  OMB — Office 
of  Management  and  Budget — and  I 
have  made  together. 

There's  no  way  that  I  can  cut  down 
the  ability  of  our  nation  to  defend  it- 
self. Our  security  obviously  comes 
first.  And  we  have  encouraged  our 
NATO  allies  in  particular  to  increase 
their  expenditures  for  a  joint  defense  of 
Europe  and,  therefore,  us  by  3%  a  year 
above  the  inflation  rate.  I  intend  to 
honor  that  commitment.  The  final  fig- 
ures, though,  on  individual  depart- 
ments, and  clearly  the  Defense  De- 
partment, have  not  yet  been  decided. 

I  might  point  out  I  will  meet  my 
goal,  which  I  announced  in  the  anti- 
inflation  speech  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
of  having  a  budget  deficit  less  than  half 
what  it  was  when  I  was  running  for 
President.  The  budget  deficit  will  be 
below  $30  billion.  It's  going  to  be  a 
very  tight,  very  stringent,  very  difficult 


budget  to  achieve,  but  I  will  achieve  it. 
And  I'm  sure  Congress  will  back  me  in 
this  effort.  I'm  also  continuing  a  freeze 
on  hiring  of  Federal  employees.  I  have 
limited  this  year,  with  the  Congress 
approval,  the  pay  increases  for  Federal 
employees — there  is  no  increase  at  all 
for  executives  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  I'll  do  other  things  as  well 
to  control  inflation. 


For  texts  of  the  Joint  Com- 
munique on  the  Establishment  of 
Diplomatic  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
President's  address  and  remarks, 
and  the  U.S.  statement  of  De- 
cember 15,  1978,  see  p.  25. 


I  consider  it  to  be  my  top  domestic 
commitment,  and  I  don't  intend  to  fail. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  sign  the  meat 
import  bill,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

A.  The  bill  has  not  gotten  to  my  desk 
yet.  And  I  expect  to  receive  it  tomor- 
row or  Saturday.  I'll  make  a  decision 
then. 

I  might  point  out  that  I'm  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  countercyclical  approach 
to  beef  imports,  where  on  a  predictable 
basis,  when  the  supply  of  beef  in  this 
country  is  high,  that  imports  would  be 
lower,  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  some  factors  that  concern 
me  about  the  beef  import  bill.  One  is 
the — I  understand  to  be  a  severe  lim- 
itation on  the  President's  right  to  make 
decisions  in  case  of  emergency .  But  I  '11 
have  to  assess  the  bill  in  its  entirety.  If 
I  should  make  a  decision  against  the 
legislation,  however,  because  of  the 
feature  that  I  just  described  to  you, 
then  I  would  work  with  the  Congress  to 
include  early  next  year  a  countercycli- 
cal approach.  I  think  it's  a  very  good 
approach.  And  I'll  just  have  to  make  a 
decison  before  the  end  of  this  week.2 


Q.  Do  you  agree  with  President 
Sadat's  view  that  the  two 
agreements — the  one  on  the  West 
Bank  and  the  agreement  now  being 
negotiated  for  peace  between  Israel 
and  Egypt — have  to  be  linked  in 
some  way? 


A.  There's  never  been  any  dou 
my  mind,  nor  President  Sadat's. i 
Prime  Minister  Begin 's,  that  one  c 
premises  for  the  Camp  David  neg: 
tions  was  a  comprehensive  peace 
tlement  that  includes  not  just  an, 
lated  peace  treaty  between  Israel: 
Egypt  but  includes  a  continuation 
solution  for  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  S; 
and  ultimately  for  the  Golan  Heigh 
well.  There  is  some  differenc 
opinion  between  the  two  leaders  <\ 
how  specifically  it  should  be  expn 
in  the  Sinai  treaty. 

I  personally  favor  the  prestj 
negotiated  language,  which  in 
preamble  does  say  that  both  naj 
commit  themselves  to  carry  oui 
comprehensive  peace  agreement  as 
agreed  at  Camp  David.  This  is  a  irl 
for  negotiation  between  the  two 
ers. 

I  have  heard  Prime  Minister  E 
say  in  my  presence  that  he  did  no 
sire  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  E; 
And,  of  course,  this  is  also  the  op 
and  strongly  felt  view  of  Presi 
Sadat. 

We've  been  negotiating  on 
Mideast  peace  agreement  for  mont 
have  personally  put  hundreds  of  I 
into  it.  We  have  reached,  on  more 
one  occasion  so  far,  agreement  oi 
text  between  the  negotiators  tl 
selves.  When  they  refer  the  text  ba 
the  leaders  at  home  in  Egypt  and  Is 
sometimes  the  work  that  has  been'i 
is  partially  undone.  But  I  think  thd 
present  language  as  approved  bj 
negotiators  is  adequate,  and  our 
sumption  is  to  adhere  to  that  lang 
as  our  preference.  But  I  would  HI 
point  out  that  we  are  not  trying  tc 
pose  our  will  on  the  leaders  thems> 
or  on  those  nations,  and  we  hope 
they  will  rapidly  reach  a  conclusio 

There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
this  kind  of  difference  in  language 
how  a  linkage  is  actually  expressec 
matter  for  negotiation.  It  does  not 
late  the  commitments  made  at  C 
David,  no  matter  what  the  dec 
might  be  as  reached  jointly  by  E 
and  Israel. 


Q.  You're  being  confronted  wi 
growing  number  of  pleas  to 
bring  about  a  mediated  peace  in 
Latin     American     country 
Nicaragua.  Is  the  United  States  g 
to  act  to  prevent  further  blood, 
and  repression,  or  do  you  feel 
your  hands  are  tied  because 
don't  want  to  interfere  in  the  ii 
nal  affairs  of  another  country?  \ 
can  you  do? 

A.  We  are  participating  actively 
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ily  in  the  negotiations  to  bring  about 
settlement  in  Nicaragua.  I  get  daily 
>orts  from  Mr.  Bowdler.  He  was  one 

the  three  major  negotiators  there. 
;'re  working  in  harmony  with  two 
ler  Latin  American  countries  in  this 
brt.3 

We  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  res- 
ltion  of  the  Nicaraguan  question, 
d  I  think  you  know  in  the  last  few 
eks  since  these  negotiations  began, 

bloodshed  has  certainly  been  dras- 
ally  reduced.  It's  one  of  the  most 
ficult  tasks  that  we've  undertaken. 
\nd  we  proposed  others  to  be  the 
»otiators  at  first.  We  were  unable  to 
d  an  acceptable  group.  With  our  ab- 
ice,  both  sides — I  guess  all  sides, 
re  are  many  more  than  two — wanted 

United  States  to  be  negotiators.  So, 

are  negotiating  actively  now  to 
ch  an  agreement  in  Nicaragua  to 
Urol  bloodshed,  to  minimize  dis- 
es,  and  to  set  up  a  government  there 
t  will  have  the  full  support  of  the 
:araguan  people. 


IV.  304 


J.  Do  you  plan  to  stay  with  your 
idge  to  increase  your  defense 
dget  by  3%  despite  your  anti- 
lation  drive?  And  also  on  defense, 
ire  are  published  reports  that 
1're  going  to  change  your  nuclear 
ategy  to  focus  more  on  massive 
aliation.  Is  that  true? 

i.  Let  me  answer  the  last  part  first. 
r  nuclear  policy  basically  is  one  of 
srrence;  to  take  actions  that  are  well 
>wn  by  the  American  people  and 
II  known  by  the  Soviets  and  other 
ions;  that  any  attack  on  us  would  re- 
t  in  devastating  destruction  by  the 
ion  which  launched  an  attack  against 

So,  the  basic  policy  is  one  of  de- 
ence. 

Ve,  obviously,  constantly  assess  the 
ility  of  our  own  nuclear  weapon 
terns  as  times  change,  as  techno- 
ical  advances  are  made,  and  as  the 
»nge  takes  place  in  the  Soviet 
ion's  arsenal.  We  keep  our  weapons 
to  date;  we  improve  our  communi- 
ions  and  command  and  information 
terns.  But  we  will  maintain  basically 
sterrent  policy  rather  than  to  change 

basic  policy  itself, 
"he  other  answer  to  your  question  is 
t  our  goal  and  that  of  other  NATO 
ions  is  to  increase  the  real  level  of 
Jnse  expenditures.  This  is  our  goal. 
:h  expenditure  on  defense,  each 
tern  for  which  we  spend  the  tax- 


payer's money  will  be  much  more 
carefully  assessed  this  year  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  efficient  and  effective 
in  the  funds  that  we  do  expend. 

Over  the  last  number  of  years,  in- 
cluding since  I've  been  in  office  even, 
the  percentage  of  our  total  budget  and 
our  gross  national  product  that  goes 
into  defense  has  been  decreasing.  And 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  budget  cycle, 
when  I  make  the  budget  public  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  in  about  6 
weeks,  I  know  that  I'll  be  responsible 
to  make  sure  that  the  social  and  other 
domestic  needs  of  our  nation  are  met, 
our  international  obligations  are  ful- 
filled, and  an  adequate  defense  is  as- 
sured, and  that  there  be  a  proper  bal- 
ance among  these  different,  sometimes 
conflicting,  demands. 

So,  I'll  be  responsible,  and  I  will  as- 
sure you  and  other  Americans  that 
when  the  budget  is  assessed  that  I  will 
carry  out  my  responsibilities  well. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  China. 
What  is  your  timetable  for  reaching 
full  normalization  of  relations  with 
China,  and  have  the  recent  events 
that  are  now  going  on  in  China — 
have  those  altered  that  policy?  And 
do  you  envision  China  as  a  potential 
military  ally  at  any  time  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  We  don't  have  any  intention  of 
selling  any  weapons  to  either  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  improving 
our  relationships  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  time  goes  on,  even 
short  of  complete  diplomatic  normali- 
zation. Our  goal,  however,  is  to  move 
toward  normalization  in  accordance 
with  the  Shanghai  communique  agree- 
ments. The  attitude  of  China,  the 
domestic  situation  in  China,  has 
changed,  and  we  watch  it  with  great 
interest. 


Q.  Is  it  correct  that  you  have  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  M-X 
mobile  missile  and  the  Trident  II  in 
the  next  budget?  And  will  you  com- 
ment on  the  suggestion  that  that  de- 
cision, if  you  take  it,  the  decision  on 
civil  defense,  is  actually  a  part  of  a 
plan  to  sort  of  pull  the  fangs  of  the 
anti-SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks]  people,  that  it's  part  of  a 
SALT  dance,  rather  than  an  inde- 
pendent action? 

A.  I  don't  think  it's  part  of  a  SALT 
dance.  I  have  not  decided  yet  on  what 
types  of  new  weapons  systems,  if  any, 
we  will  advocate  in  the  1980  fiscal  year 
budget  for  our  strategic  arms  arsenal. 

The  press  reports  about  a  $2-billion 
civil  defense  program  have  been  com- 


pletely erroneous,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  where  the  origin  of 
that  story  might  have  derived.  No  pro- 
posal has  even  been  made  to  me  for  a 
civil  defense  program  of  that  mag- 
nitude. 

We  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  pursuing  some  civil  defense  assess- 
ments, including  the  fairly  long-term 
evacuation  of  some  of  our  major  cities 
if  we  should  think  a  nuclear  war  would 
be  likely,  which  is  obviously  not  a  very 
likely  project  in  itself,  a  proposal  in  it- 
self. 

But  I  have  not  yet  decided  when  to 
move  on  the  M-X  or  if  to  move  on  the 
M-X,  what  to  do  about  making  sure 
that  our  present  silo  missiles  are  se- 
cure. The  Soviet  missiles,  as  have  ours 
in  recent  years,  have  been  improved  in 
their  quality,  particularly  in  their  ac- 
curacy. And  this  makes  the  one  leg  of 
our  so-called  triad  more  vulnerable, 
that  is,  the  fixed  silo  missiles. 

We  are  addressing  this  question  with 
a  series  of  analyses,  but  I've  not  yet 
made  a  decision  on  how  to  do  it. 


Q.  Do  you  see  the  events  in  China 
as  an  outcome  of  your  human  rights 
policy? 

A.  I  could  make  a  career  out  of  re- 
sponding to  all  the  criticisms  [laughter] 
that  are  made  and  comments  made  by 
other  political  figures,  even  including 
ex-Presidents.  I  don't  intend  to  do  so. 

I  personally  think  the  human  rights 
policy  of  our  government  is  well  ad- 
vised and  has  had  broad-ranging,  ben- 
eficial effect.  I  don't  claim  credit  for 
the  American  human  rights  policy 
when  political  prisoners  are  released 
from  certain  countries  or  when  those 
countries  move  toward  more 
democratic  means,  or  even  when — as  is 
in  the  case  of  China  now — there  are 
public  and  apparently  permitted  de- 
mands or  requests  for  more  democratic 
government  policies  and  enhanced 
human  rights. 

But  I  think  our  policy  is  right.  It's 
well  founded.  It's  one  that  I  will 
maintain  tenaciously,  and  I  think  it's 
demonstrated  around  the  world  that  it's 
already  had  good  effect. 


Q.  Where  do  we  stand  on  a  Middle 
East  accord  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael, and  what  can  you  or  are  you 
doing  to  try  to  bring  the  two  parties 
together? 

A.  We  are  negotiating  and  com- 
municating with  both  the  leaders  of  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  on  a  constant  and  sus- 
tained basis.   I  have  been  dissatisfied 
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and  disappointed  at  the  length  of  time 
required  to  bring  about  a  peace  treaty 
that  was  signed  by  both  Israel  and 
Egypt.  I've  already  outlined  in  the  past 
my  assessment  of  why  this  delay  has 
taken  place,  as  contrasted  with  Camp 
David.  I'm  not  dealing  directly  with 
the  principals  simultaneously,  and  a  lot 
of  the  negotiation  has,  unfortunately, 
been  conducted  through  the  press  be- 
cause of  political  reasons,  domestically 
speaking  or  other  reasons. 

Although  I'm  somewhat  discour- 
aged, we  are  certainly  not  going  to  give 
up  on  the  effort.  Tomorrow,  I  will  be 
meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Egypt,  Mr.  Khalil,  who's  coming,  I 
understand,  with  a  personal  message  to 
me  from  President  Sadat. 

We  have  a  need,  obviously,  to  get  a 
treaty  text  pinned  down  and  approved 
by  both  governments,  and  to  resolve 
the  very  difficult  question  of  the  so- 
called  linkage,  whether  or  not  certain 
acts  in  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip  have 
to  be  taking  place  at  the  same  time  the 
Sinai  agreement  is  consummated. 

But  regardless  of  temporary  disap- 
pointments and  setbacks  that  we've  ex- 
perienced since  Camp  David,  they  are 
no  more  serious  nor  of  any  greater  con- 
cern than  some  that  I  experienced  at 
Camp  David.  And  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peace  treaty  there. 

My  reason  for  what  optimism  I  keep 
is  that  I  know  for  certain  that  both 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  want  a  peace  treaty.  I  know  that 
their  people  want  a  peace  treaty.  And  I 
think  as  long  as  this  determination  on 
their  part  is  extant,  that  our  own  good 
offices  are  very  likely  to  be  fruitful. 
So,  I  will  continue  the  effort,  no  matter 
how  difficult  it  might  be  in  the  future. 


Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the 
MIG's  in  Cuba.  Have  you  come  to  a 
decision  yet  on  whether  the  MIG- 
23's  in  Cuba  represent  any  increased 
threat  to  the  United  States?  Have  you 
asked  the  Russians  to  take  them  out? 
And  do  you  believe  the  1962  under- 
standings with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  violated? 

A.  There  have  been  MIG-23's  in 
Cuba  for  a  long  time.  There  is  a  model 
of  the  MIG-23  that's  been  introduced 
there  late  last  spring  which  we  have 
been  observing  since  that  time. 

We  would  consider  it  to  be  a  very 
serious  development  if  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  the  1962  agreement. 
When  we  have  interrogated  the  Soviet 
Union  through  diplomatic  channels, 
they  have  assured  us  that  no  shipments 
of  weapons  to  the  Cubans  have  or  will 


violate  the  terms  of  the  1962  agree- 
ment. We  will  monitor  their  com- 
pliance with  this  agreement  very  care- 
fully, which  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  weapons 
sent  there  and  the  quantity  of  weapons 
sent  there,  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
offensive  threat  to  the  United  States 
possible  from  Cuba. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  no  evidence 
at  all,  no  allegation  that  atomic 
weapons  are  present  in  Cuba. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that  you 
feel  that  the  Shah  is  justifiably  in 
trouble  with  his  people? 

A.  I  think  the  Shah  understands  the 
situation  in  Iran  very  clearly  and  the 
reasons  for  some  of  the  problems  that 
he  has  experienced  recently.  He  has 
moved  forcefully  and  aggressively  in 
changing  some  of  the  ancient  religious 
customs  of  Iran,  for  instance,  and  some 
of  the  more  conservative  or  traditional 
religious  leaders  deplore  this  change 
substantially.  Others  of  the  Iranian  citi- 
zens who  are  in  the  middle  class,  who 
have  a  new  prosperity  brought  about  by 
enhanced  oil  prices  and  extra  income 
coming  into  the  country,  I  think  feel 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  greater  share 
of  the  voice  in  determining  the  affairs 
of  Iran.  Others  believe  that  the  de- 
mocratization of  Iran  ought  to  proceed 
more  quickly. 

The  Shah,  as  you  know,  has  offered 
the  opposition  groups  a  place  in  a  coa- 
lition government.  They  have  rejected 
that  offer  and  demand  more  complete 
removal  from  the  Shah  of  his  authority. 

We  trust  the  Shah  to  maintain  stabil- 
ity in  Iran,  to  continue  with  the  de- 
mocratization process,  and  also  to  con- 
tinue with  the  progressive  change  in  the 
Iranian  social  and  economic  structure. 
But  I  don't  think  either  I  or  any  other 
national  leader  could  ever  claim  that 
we  have  never  made  a  mistake  or  have 
never  misunderstood  the  attitudes  of 
our  people.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
Shah,  we  support  him  and  his  efforts  to 
change  Iran  in  a  constructive  way, 
moving  toward  democracy  and  social 
progress.  And  we  have  confidence  in 
the  Iranian  people  to  make  the  ultimate 
judgments  about  their  own  govern- 
ment. 

We  do  not  have  any  intention  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran, 
and  we  do  not  approve  any  other  nation 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Iran. 


Q.  When  you  came  to  office,  there 
was  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  ahoiU  the  methods 
they  were  using,  and  now  since  the 
Iran  thing  there's  a  good  deal  of 
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criticism,  it  seems,  about  tl 
evaluation. 

How  concerned  were  you  about! 
intelligence  evaluations  in  Iran?  1 
could  you  give  us  a  general  comni 
about  what  you  think  the  state  of| 
intelligence  arts  is  today? 

A.  I've  said  several  times  that  on 
the  pleasant  surprises  of  my  own 
ministration  has  been  the  high  qu;i 
of  work  done  by  the  intelligence  ci 
munity.  When  I  interrogate  them  ai 
a  specific  intelligence  item  or  wh 
get  general  assessments  of  intelligt 
matters,  I've  been  very  pleased  I 
the  quality  of  their  work. 

Recently,  however,  I  have  been  ti 
cerned  that  the  trend  that  was  es 
lished  about  15  years  ago  to  get  int; 
gence  from  electronic  means  m] 
have  been  overemphasized,  someti 
to  the  detriment  of  the  assessmen 
the  intelligence  derived  and  also; 
intelligence  derived  through  non 
political  channels,  not  secret  int! 
gence;  sometimes  just  the  assessr- 
of  public  information  that's  know 
different  countries  around  the  w<j 
And  recently  I  wrote  a  note — whic 
my  custom;  I  write  several  ev 
day — to  the  National  Security  Coui 
the  State  Department,  and  the  <j 
leaders,  and  asked  them  to  get  toge 
with  others  and  see  how  we  could- 
prove  the  quality  of  our  assessn 
program  and  also,  particularly,  pe 
cal  assessments. 

Since  I've  been  in  office,  we  I 
substantially  modified  the  orde( 
priorities  addressed  by  the  intelligt 
community  in  its  totality.  When  [ 
came  President,  I  was  concerned, 
ing  the  first  few  months,  that  qj 
often  the  intelligence  community  ii 
set  its  own  priorities.  As  a  supplie 
intelligence  information,  I  felt  that 
customers,  the  ones  who  receive^ 
intelligence  information,  including 
Defense  Department,  myself,  I 
others,  ought  to  be  the  ones  to 
"This  is  what  we  consider  to  be  r! 
important."  That  effort  has  been  cl 
pleted,  and  it's  now  working  very  w 

So,  to  summarize,  there  is  still  s< 
progress  to  be  made.  I  was  pie? 
with  the  intelligence  community's  ^ 
when  I  first  came  into  office,  and 
been  improved  since  I  became  Pi 
dent. 


DEC.  125 

Q.  Can  you  confirm  reports  thi 
tentative  agreement  has  been  read 
on  SALT  with  the  Soviets,  that  I 
may  meet  at  the  summit  w 
Brezhnev  in  January,  and  also 
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se  are  true,  can  you  say  what 
sed  the  breakthrough? 

i.  We've  made  good  progress  on 
LT.  I  can't  say  that  we've  reached 
;ement.  A  statement  will  be  made 
r  on  today  by  the  State  Department 

I  by  the  Soviets  simultaneously 
ut  a  possible  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
listers.6 

think  that  there  has  been  steady 
gress  made  in  the  last  almost  2 
rs.  I  can't  recall  any  time  when 
e  was  a  retrogression  or  a  pause  in 

commitment  to  reach  a  SALT 
eement.  Our  position  has  been 
ir.  We  have  harmony,  I  believe, 
>ng  the  Defense  Department,  State 
>artment  and  the  White  House  on 
it  should  be  the  U.S.  position.  If  the 
iets  are  adequately  forthcoming,  we 

have  an  agreement  without  further 
ly.  If  they  are  not  forthcoming,  then 

II  continue  to  negotiate. 

>.  And  how  about  the  summit? 

l.  I  think  that  as  we  approach  the 
;  when  we  are  sure  that  the  items 
e  been  resolved  that  are  still  under 
otiation,  at  that  time  we  will  have  a 
unit  meeting  and  at  that  summit 
:ting  we  will  discuss  not  only  con- 
jirtg  the  SALT  agreement  officially 
also  having  a  broad  agenda  of  other 
is  that  are  of  mutual  interest  to  us 
the  Soviet  Union. 


\.  The  other  day  you  took  a  very 
ious  view  of  Israel  and  Egypt 
ng  past  the  17th  of  this  month 
tiout  concluding  a  treaty,  that's 
date  they  themselves  set  for  it. 
v  with  5  days  left,  what's  your  be- 
or  hunch,  as  to  whether  they'll 
t  that  deadline;  and  do  you  still 
ik  it's  sort  of  a  "now  or  never" 
position? 

i.  I  don't  think  it's  now  or  never. 
1  you  very  accurately  described  this 
iline  date  as  one  established  by  Is- 

and  Egypt  in  the  most  solemn 
imitment  at  Camp  David, 
ecretary  Vance  reports  to  me  from 
ro  good  progress  having  been  made 
veen  him  and  President  Sadat.  He 
not  begun  further  negotiations  with 
Israelis  yet  because  of  Mrs.  Meir's 
sral.  He  will  return  to  Egypt,  try  to 
elude  his  discussions  with  President 
at,  and  then  go  back  to  Israel  for 
ussions  with  the  Israelis  [see  p.  39]. 

consider  the  deadline  date  to  be 
e  important.  If  the  Egyptians  and 
elis  cannot  keep  a  commitment  on  a 
onth  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty 
:n  they  themselves  are  the  only  two 
ons  involved,  serving  as  a  mediator 
he  process,  then  I  think  it  would  be 


very  difficult  for  them  to  expect  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  they  are  negotiating 
to  be  carried  out  with  assurance.  It  sets 
a  very  bad  precedent  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  not  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

I  think  the  differences  that  presently 
divide  Israel  and  Egypt  are  minor,  cer- 
tainly compared  to  the  resolution  of 
major  differences  in  the  past.  And  I 
believe  that  President  Sadat  has  recon- 
firmed his  intention,  his  commitment, 
to  Secretary  Vance  to  conclude  the 
negotiations  without  further  delay.  My 
hope  is,  and  my  expectation  is,  that  the 
Israelis  will  have  the  same  attitude. 


Q.  At  year's  end,  how  do  you  as- 
sess the  last  11,  11V2  months,  the 
pluses  and  the  minuses  as  you  see 
them,  the  hits  and  the  errors,  and, 
particularly,  would  you  speak  a  little 
bit  about  the  errors? 

A.  As  a  completely  nonbiased 
analyst,  I  would  say  that  the  pluses  far 
outweigh  the  minuses  ....  In  interna- 
tional affairs,  our  country  has  injected 
itself,  I  think  wisely,  into  regional  dis- 
putes where  we  have  no  control  over 
the  outcome.  But  we've  added  our 
good  services,  in  some  instances  with 
almost  no  immediate  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. My  own  reputation  has  been  at 
stake  and  that  of  our  country. 

In  Nicaragua,  I  think  instead  of 
having  violent  and  massive  bloodshed 
we  now  have  the  parties  negotiating 
directly  with  one  another  for  the  first 
time  on  the  terms  of  a  plebescite  and 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  general 
amnesty.  In  Namibia  we  are  making 
some  good  progress,  I  believe.  The 
South  Africans  have  now  accepted  the 
terms  set  up  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  are  waiting 
for  SWAPO  [South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization]  to  respond.  [In 
fact,  SWAPO  accepts  the  relevant 
U.N.  resolutions  on  Namibia.  The 
President's  intention  was  to  call  for 
their  continued  support.  The  United 
States  is  waiting  for  South  Africa  to  in- 
dicate in  definitive  terms  its  acceptance 
of  the  proposal  and  a  date  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  U.N.  transition  assistance 
group.]  Cyprus,  very  minimal  but 
steadily  increasing  prospects.  Mideast, 
you're  well  acquainted  with  that. 

And  I  think  that  on  SALT  and  other 
major  international  items  we  have 
made  steady  progress.  So  in  balance, 
I'm  pleased  with  the  last  1 1  months  and 
don't  underestimate  the  difficulties  still 
facing  us. 


Q.  We  seem  to  be  headed  for  a 
record  trade  deficit  this  year,  at  a 
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time  when  a  major  new  market  for 
U.S.  exports  is  opening  in  Com- 
munist China. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
strictions in  U.S.  trade  laws  which 
inhibit  our  trading  with  Communist 
countries,  some  aspects  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to  the 
1974  Trade  Act.  My  question  is,  do 
you  intend  to  try  to  change  and  re- 
move some  of  those  restrictions  next 
year? 

A.  We  are  constantly  assessing  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  administra- 
tive restraints. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  put  trade  in  a 
proper  perspective.  We  can't  assess 
trade  itself  completely  separated  from 
our  overall  relationships  with  Com- 
munist countries,  particularly  those 
who  are  potential  adversaries  of  ours, 
like  the  Soviet  Union.  We  want  to  have 
increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  I  think  the  statistics  will  show 
that  recently  we  have  had  increasing 
trade  with  both  those  countries  com- 
pared to  last  year  or  several  years  ago. 

If  we,  in  the  future,  have  normal  re- 
lationships with  China,  diplomatic  re- 
lationships, this  would  open  up  in- 
creased opportunities  for  trade  with 
those  people.  In  this  present  time,  short 
of  diplomatic  relations,  we  still  have 
major  trade  missions  going  to  China, 
Chinese  trade  missions  coming  to  our 
country.  And  I  think  that  this  is  bearing 
good  results. 

We  have  one  more  point,  and  that  is 
security  restraints.  If  there  is  a  sale  of 
high  technology  items  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  proposed,  then  not  only  do  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  State 
Department  and  the  National  Security 
Council  assess  this,  but  I  refer  it  to  the 
Defense  Department  as  well,  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  deliberately,  or  inad- 
vertently, giving  to  those  countries  a 
means  by  which  their  military 
capabilities  would  be  greatly  escalated. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  the  existing 
law.  But  within  the  bounds  of  those  re- 
straints, we  are  attempting  to  improve 
our  relationships  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  in  the  process,  as  part  of  a 
stream  of  increased  interrelationships, 
improved  relationships,  enhanced 
trade . 

Q.  You  said  last  week  that  if  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat 
had  been  able  to  negotiate  together 
on  some  of  these  questions  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  that  there  would  not 
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Department  of  State  Bulli 


THE  SECRETARY:        The  U.S. -European 

Partnership 


Secretary  Vance  visited  London  De- 
cember 8-10,  1978,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Middle  East  December 
10-15  (see  p.  39).  Following  is  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Royal  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  in  London  on  De- 
cember 9,  J  978. ! 

More  than  three  decades  ago  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  joined  together  to  rebuild  a 
devastated  continent  and  to  create  a 
military  alliance  to  protect  freedom. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  those 
who  fashioned  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
worked  to  create  NATO  possessed  a  vi- 
sion of  a  strong  America  and  a  strong 
Europe  bound  by  common  interests. 
From  this  vision,  they  created  a  self- 
renewing  partnership  that  derives  con- 


News  Conferences  (Cont'd) 

have  been  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen.  My  question  is,  if  all 
else  fails,  would  you  consider  calling 
the  two  leaders  back  to  Camp  David 
or  some  other  place  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  you  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  I  don't  have  any 
present  plans  to  do  that.  If  all  else 
failed — and  I  felt  that  we  could  get  to- 
gether again — I  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  so.  But  I  don't  envision  that  taking 
place. 


Q.  What  will  be  the  domestic  and 
international  effect  if  the  Shah  fails 
to  maintain  power  in  Iran? 

A.  I  fully  expect  the  Shah  to  main- 
tain power  in  Iran  and  for  the  present 
problems  in  Iran  to  be  resolved,  al- 
though there  have  been  certainly  de- 
plorable instances  of  bloodshed  which 
we  would  certainly  want  to  avoid,  or 
see  avoided.  I  think  the  predictions  of 
doom  and  disaster  that  came  from  some 
sources  have  certainly  not  been 
realized  at  all.  The  Shah  has  our  sup- 
port and  he  also  has  our  confidence. 

We  have  no  intention  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  permitting  others 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Iran.  The  difficult  situation  there  has 
been  exacerbated  by  uncontrolled 
statements  made  from  foreign  nations 
that  encourage  blood  baths  and  vio- 


tinuing  vitality  from  the  values  and 
hopes  that  we  share. 

We  have  passed  through  a  particu- 
larly difficult  period  during  the  1970's. 
But  we  have  navigated  these  turbulent 
waters.  Although  the  course  ahead  re- 
mains demanding,  the  progress  we 
have  made  should  give  us  great  confi- 
dence in  our  future. 

•  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  all 
members  of  the  NATO  alliance  are 
democracies. 

•  NATO  is  strong  and  growing 
stronger. 

•  We  have  not  only  resisted  the 
worst  protectionist  pressures  in  a  gen- 
eration; we  are  working  together  to 
shape  a  healthier  and  more  open  world 
trading  system. 


lence.  This  is  something  that  really  is 
deplorable  and  I  would  hope  would 
cease  after  this  holy  season  passes. 

I  think  it's  good  to  point  out  that  the 
Iranian  people  for  2,500  years,  perhaps 
as  long  as  almost  any  nation  on  earth, 
have  had  the  ability  for  stable  self- 
government.  There  have  been  changes 
in  the  government,  yes,  sometimes 
violence,  but  they  have  a  history  of  an 
ability  to  govern  themselves,  and  be- 
cause of  that  and  other  factors  which 
I've  just  described,  I  think  the  situation 
in  Iran  will  be  resolved  successfully. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  you  con- 
cerned over  the  prospect  of  the 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  nations  raising 
the  price  of  oil  this  weekend — reports 
are  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5% — the  impact  this  would  have  on 
inflation,  and  do  you  contemplate 
any  future  actions  to  curb  oil  im- 
ports? 

A.  Most  of  our  problems  with  the 
adverse  trade  balances  can  be  attributed 
to  oil  imports,  although  we  have  other 
problems  as  well.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  OPEC  nations  will  decide  not  to 
raise  the  price  of  oil.  If  they  do,  I  hope 
it  would  be  minimal. 

We  have  tried  to  convince  them  that ' 
this  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  world 
economy,  and  also  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  OPEC  nations  themselves,  to 
have  a  stable  world  economy  with  a 
minimum  of  inflation  jn  the  future. 
We're  trying  to  set  a  good  example  in 
our  own  nation,  both  in  controlling  in- 


•  We  have  established  a  patten- 
closer  consultation  on  economic  and 
curity  matters  than  at  any  point  inj 
cent  history. 

•  European  integration  is  proce 
ing,  confirming  our  belief  that  a  strj 
Europe  is  good  for  a  strong  Americ; 

•  And  we  are  moving  toward  m 
normal  relations  with  the  nations] 
Eastern  Europe.  Progress  toward 
goal  has  reflected  our  support  for 
implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Fi 
Act  and  recognition  of  the  sovereig 
and  independence  of  the  nations  of  ii 
area. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  with  j 
how,  building  on  this  solid  foundatii 
we  can  continue  to  assure  our  mut 
security  and  foster  a  healthy  resurgei 


flation  and  also  in  stabilizing  the  va 
of  the  dollar  on  which  the  price  of  oi' 
based. 

The  countries  in  the  OPEC  nati^ 
have  suffered  somewhat  because  fq 
time  the  dollar  value  was  going  do; 
very  rapidly.  It  has  recovered  since, 
first  of  November.  So  I  would  hoi 
first  of  all,  to  repeat  myself,  that  th 
will  be  no  increase  in  the  price  of  c 
If  they  must  increase  the  price  of  oil 
think  it  ought  to  be  minimal  for  th 
own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  i 
world. 


'Held  at  the  Muehlebach  Hotel;  for  full  tq 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Do 
mentsofNov.  13,  1978,  p.  1986. 

2On  Nov.  10,  the  President  signed  a  men 
randum  of  disapproval  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
1978  (H.R.  11545);  for  text  of  that  memor, 
dum,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Nov.  20, 
2009. 

Embassador  William  G.  Bowdler,  Direc 
of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
the  U.S.  representative  on  the  internatior 
mediation  team  for  Nicaragua.  The  other  ti 
representatives  are  from  Guatemala  and  t 
Dominican  Republic. 

"For  full  text,   see  Weekly  Compilation 
Dec.  4,  1978,  p.  2096. 

5For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
Dec.  18,  1978,  p.  2219. 

6On  Dec.  12,  1978,  Department  spokesm 
Hodding  Carter  III  annnounced  that  Secreta 
Vance  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyi 
will  meet  in  Geneva  Dec.  21-22,  1978,  to  col 
tinue  discussions  on  SALT. 


ary  1979 

jr  economies.  These  are  the  most 
;ing  items  on  our  common  agenda, 
it  even  as  we  concentrate  on  these 
concerns,  which  have  been  the 
tant  threads  of  our  partnership,  our 
non  interests  compel  us  to  address 
ther  a  broadened  international 
ida.  For  there  are  longer  term 
ienges  to  our  security  and  well- 
g  that  also  demand  serious  and 
ined  attention. 

How  will  the  international  eco- 
ic  system,  as  well  as  our  own 
omies,  adapt  to  changing  patterns 
ternational  trade  and  commerce? 
How  can  we  meet  increasing 
»y  needs  without  heightening  the 
jf  nuclear  proliferation? 
How  can  we  help  meet  the  legiti- 

security  needs  of  nations  while 
ing  agreed  limitations   on  the 
th  of  conventional  arms  sales? 
P\i\d  how  can  we  find  the  political 
to  act  now  on  issues  which  will 

a  profound  impact  on  the  world 
eave  our  children,  issues  such  as 
lation  growth  and  environmental 
ction? 

lese  issues  will  tax  our  creativity 
persistence  to  the  fullest.  For  we 
oach  all  of  these  issues  in  a 
ging  and  pluralistic  international 
:m,  with  over  150  independent  na- 
and  emerging  new  power  centers, 
ingle  nation,  or  group  of  nations, 
dictate  solutions  to  these  complex 
lems.  They  are  truly  international 
leir  origins  and  in  the  necessary 
e  of  their  solutions.  Increasingly, 
leadership  must  therefore  take  the 
of  inspiring  other  nations  to  work 
us  toward  goals  we  share  and  can 
achieve  in  concert.  And  on  each  of 
:  issues,  we  look  to  our  European 
s  as  a  core  around  which  we  must 
1  these  cooperative  efforts, 
ir  ability  to  address  this  broader 
da  will  depend  on  the  essential  vi- 
/  of  our  partnership — and  specif- 
y  on  our  economic  and  military 
igth. 

lomic  Security  for  Our  Peoples 

>r  most  of  our  countries,  the  most 
sing  demand  today  is  to  revitalize 
economies  and  to  restore  a  sense  of 
idence  in  our  economic  system, 
hen  the  economic  history  of  the 
5  years  is  written,  two  important 
Is  will  stand  out.  The  United  States 
Europe,  and  indeed  the  indus- 
zed  democracies  as  a  whole,  have 
rienced  the  most  severe  economic 
lems  of  the  last  quarter  century, 
se  included  sharp  increases  in 
d  oil  prices  and  inflation  followed 
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by  a  serious  recession  and  high  un- 
employment. 

Yet  despite  these  serious  problems, 
we  have  been  successful  in 
strengthening  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal cooperation.  Instead  of  sliding  back 
into  the  beggar-thy-neighbor  psychol- 
ogy that  destroyed  the  global  economy 
in  the  1930's,  we  have  created  new  and 
more  effective  mechanisms  for  serious, 
concerted  actions.  The  institution  of 
periodic  summit  meetings  on  economic 
matters,  closer  collaboration  among 
monetary  authorities,  the  creation  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  and  a 
more  active  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD) — all  these  efforts  reflect  con- 
fidence in  our  capacities  not  despair  in 
the  face  of  difficulties. 


The  U.S.  Economy 


The  United  States  fully  recognizes 
the  importance  of  a  strong  and  vital 
American  economy  to  building  greater 
economic  security  for  Europe,  Japan 
and  other  nations  of  the  world.  What 
we  do  in  Washington  can  affect  the 
lives  of  citizens  of  London  or  Rome, 
just  as  the  decisions  of  other  govern- 
ments affect  the  well-being  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Accordingly,  the  domestic  economic 
policies  of  the  United  States  are 
fashioned  with  a  view  toward  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  Fundamental  to  this 
effort  are  the  commitments  made  by 
President  Carter  at  the  Bonn  summit 
last  July.  He  pledged  the  United  States 


We  are  increasing  our  economic  coordination  with  one  another  for  a 
simple  reason:  Because  we  all  now  understand  that  the  economic 
health  of  each  of  us  is  important  to  the  economic  health  of  us  all. 


We  are  increasing  our  economic 
coordination  with  one  another  for  a 
simple  reason:  Because  we  all  now  un- 
derstand that  the  economic  health  of 
each  of  us  is  important  to  the  economic 
health  of  us  all.  This  is  especially  true 
in  times  of  economic  difficulty.  Pres- 
sures increase  to  protect  domestic  mar- 
kets, competition  sharpens,  and  we  are 
all  tempted  to  resolve  our  individual 
problems  at  the  expense  of  our 
neighbors.  But  it  is  precisely  then  that 
we  must  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
impact  our  decisions  at  home  will  have 
on  others  abroad.  If  we  make  those  de- 
cisions without  sufficient  regard  for  the 
problems  of  others,  we  only  invite  re- 
taliation and  a  spiral  of  compensating 
actions.  All  of  us  will  lose  ground;  all 
of  us  will  be  worse  off. 

As  a  result,  we  all  have  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  only  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  common  strategy,  to  which 
each  country  contributes,  can  we  en- 
hance the  well-being  of  every  nation. 

Cooperating  in  this  way  can  be  dif- 
ficult and  frustrating.  Domestic  politi- 
cal support  for  tough  economic  deci- 
sions often  comes  slowly  in  democra- 
cies. In  some  cases,  results  fall  short  of 
our  expectations  and  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts.  But  actions  by  each  of  us, 
together  with  greater  transatlantic 
cooperation,  have  placed  the  United 
States  and  the  other  industrialized 
nations  on  the  path  to  sustained, 
noninflationary  growth.  Success  will 
enhance  our  ability  to  expand  indi- 
vidual opportunity  and  social  justice, 
which  are  the  greatest  strengths  of  our 
democracies. 


to  a  major  effort  to  reduce  inflation  and 
to  an  energy  policy  which  significantly 
reduces  U.S.  oil  imports. 

We  are  taking  specific  actions  to 
fulfill  these  commitments.  On  October 
24,  President  Carter  announced  a 
broad-based  program  to  fight  inflation. 
It  includes  monetary  restraint,  sharp 
reductions  in  governmental  spending, 
and  explicit  standards  for  wage  and 
price  increases.  The  President's  new 
budget  will  put  a  very  tight  lid  on  pub- 
lic expenditures  and  reduce  our  federal 
deficit  to  less  than  half  that  of  1976. 

The  President  has  stressed  that  con- 
trolling inflation  is  our  overriding 
domestic  priority.  We  will  persist  until 
we  have  achieved  that  objective.  On 
November  1 ,  we  undertook  further 
far-reaching  actions  to  reinforce  the 
anti-inflation  effort  and  strengthen  the 
dollar.  We  have  tightened  monetary 
conditions  significantly.  The  United 
States  also  joined  with  the  three  major 
surplus  countries — Germany,  Japan, 
and  Switzerland — in  coordinating  di- 
rect intervention  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change market  to  correct  the  excessive 
decline  of  the  dollar.  We  will  continue 
to  cooperate  in  a  forceful  and  coordi- 
nated way  to  assure  stability  in  ex- 
change markets.  To  finance  its  share, 
the  United  States  is  mobilizing  an  un- 
precedented $30  billion  which  will  be 
used,  together  with  resources  of  the 
other  countries,  to  intervene  massively 
if  necessary  to  achieve  our  objectives. 
The  United  States  has  also  expanded  its 
gold  sales,  program. 

We  expect  that  with  the  fundamental 
improvements  in  the  U.S.  economic 
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position  now  underway,  these  actions 
will  exert  a  continuing  positive  effect 
on  the  dollar.  On  November  9,  the 
President  signed  legislation  which  lays 
the  basis  for  a  sounder  U.S.  energy 
policy.  This  legislation  should  result  in 
oil  import  savings  of  roughly  2.5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  by  1985.  We  are 
already  improving  our  energy  situation. 
U.S.  energy  prices  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly closer  to  world  levels.  And 
growth  in  energy  consumption  is  now 
running  well  below  growth  in  our 
GNP.  We  are  also  working  to  reduce 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  through 
a  more  vigorous  export  promotion  pro- 
gram. 

President  Carter  is  determined  to 
build  political  support  for  serious  ac- 
tions to  deal  with  our  economic  prob- 
lems. That  support  is  growing.  Neither 
the  President,  Congress,  nor  the 
American  people  will  be  satisfied  until 
we  show  marked  progress  in  fighting 
inflation,  strengthening  the  dollar,  and 
creating  a  sound  energy  economy. 

U.S. -European  Economic 
Cooperation 

While  the  first  task  for  each  of  us  is 
to  put  our  domestic  house  in  order,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  undertake  those 
joint  efforts  that  are  needed  to  sustain 
our  economic  growth.  There  is  no  more 
immediate  or  more  crucial  test  of  our 
ability  to  join  together  for  our  common 
gain  than  the  successful  completion, 
this  month,  of  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 


the  political  cooperation  that  we  have 
painstakingly  achieved. 

A  major  objective  of  the  trade 
negotiations  is  to  provide  for  an  agreed 
framework  to  govern  subsidies  and 
countervailing  duties.  When  our  Con- 
gress convenes  next  month,  the  Presi- 
dent will  seek  legislation  to  extend  the 
authority  to  waive  countervailing  duties 
to  cover  the  period  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  Tokyo  Round  agreements. 
And  we  will  take  measures  to  minimize 
the  disruptive  effects  that  could  flow 
from  expiration  of  the  waivers  on 
January  3. 

Our  negotiators  in  Geneva  will  strive 
to  conclude  their  talks  this  month.  But 
even  as  we  gain  ground  toward  a  more 
open  and  better  operating  trading  sys- 
tem, we  must  avoid  piecemeal  retreats 
toward  protectionism  which  could 
undermine  that  progress.  In  each  coun- 
try, various  groups  will  continue  to  ask 
governments  to  intervene  in  the  trading 
system  for  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial reasons.  Our  countries  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  resisting 
demands  which  impede  effective 
economic  adjustment  to  change.  Our  re- 
sponse to  such  demands  must  be  within 
the  context  of  the  trading  framework 
we  have  designed  together.  Our 
policies  must  facilitate  positive  adjust- 
ment of  our  economies  to  changing 
economic  conditions,  rather  than  hin- 
dering such  adjustment  or  shifting  the 
burden  onto  others. 

Beyond  the  immediate  need  to 
strengthen  the  world  trading  system, 
we  all  have  a  basic  interest  in  promot- 


.  .  .  the  central  fact  of  world  security  has  been  strategic  nuclear 
parity  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  and  our 
partners  have  managed  this  situation  without  allowing  either  our 
deterrent  or  our  will  to  be  eroded. 


During  the  last  three  decades,  we 
have  worked  together  to  build  a  more 
open  and  better  functioning  world 
trading  system.  Now  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consolidate  the  progress 
we  have  made  and  further  improve  the 
structure  of  our  trading  relationships. 
In  so  doing,  we  can  construct  for  the 
future  a  trading  environment  with 
greater  certainty  and  confidence — one 
which  will  foster  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  world  commerce.  If  we  suc- 
ceed, there  will  be  economic  gains  for 
us  all.  If  we  fail,  we  will  jeopardize  the 
economic  progress  we  have  made. 
Failure  would  fuel  our  inflation,  slow 
our  growth,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  developing  nations  to  play  a  full 
part  in  the  world  trading  system.  And  if 
we  fail,  we  will  have  also  jeopardized 


ing  the  emerging  role  of  the  European 
Community  in  international  economic 
affairs.  In  the  United  States,  we  admire 
the  vision  of  men  and  women  who  are 
working  to  broaden  and  deepen  cooper- 
ation among  the  nations  of  Europe.  We 
welcome  and  support  this  development, 
for  a  strong  European  Community  is  in 
America's  interest  as  well  as  in  the 
interests  of  all  European  nations;  it 
provides  a  dynamic  new  force  in  inter- 
national economic  and  political  rela- 
tions. 

The  new  European  monetary  ar- 
rangements for  closer  monetary 
cooperation  within  the  European 
Community,  announced  on  December  5, 
represent  an  important  step  toward  the 
economic  integration  of  Europe  we  have 
long  supported.  We  believe  that  the 
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new  arrangements  will  be  implemer 
in  a  way  which  will  contribute  to  | 
tainable  growth  in  the  world  econc 
and  a  stable  international  moneti 
system.  The  United  States  looks  { 
ward  to  continued  close  consultati,! 
with  its  European  trading  partners! 
these  arrangements  evolve. 

In  general,  the  next  few  years  will 
critical  ones  for  Europe,  as  the  Cci 
munity  works  toward  closer  econoi 
integration,  expands  its  membersh 
holds  its  first  direct  elections  to 
European  parliament,  and  assume: 
growing  responsibility  for  the  politi 
and  economic  well-being  of  Europe 
a  whole. 

All  the  Western  democracies  share 
support  and  concern  for  the  democ 
cies  in  southern  Europe.  We  in  I 
United  States  respect  the  politii 
commitment  of  Community  leaders 
open  its  membership  to  these  states  a 
to  deal  with  the  economic  problei 
that  will  come  with  such  a  step. 

As  prospering  Western  democracii 
we  should  recognize  a  special  respc 
sibility  to  those  democracies  in  the  ; 
gion  threatened  by  a  falteri* 
economy — where  the  short-term  pre 
pects  are  bleak  but  where,  with 
helping  hand,  economies  can  be  put 
a  sound  footing  and  the  long-tei 
prospects  can  be  bright.  There  are  ( 
tablished  mechanisms  to  provij 
needed  assistance — the  Internatiori 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Ban 
Some  situations  may  also  call  for  coi 
plementary  informal  or  ad  hoc  a 
rangements.  The  consortium  for  Po 
tugal  is  an  example.  Those  nations  in 
position  to  help  should  concert  the 
energies  and  resources.  Supportive  a< 
tion  before  it  is  too  late  is  an  inves 
ment  in  the  future  of  freedom. 

Relations  With  the  Developing  Worl 

As  we  consider  means  to  strengtht 
the  economic  bonds  among  the  di 
veloped  countries,  we  must  recogni/ 
that  our  interests — and  our  respor 
sibilities — do  not  end  there.  Meetin 
the  desire  of  our  citizens  for  economi 
security  and  a  rising  standard  of  livin 
requires  us  to  respond  more  fully  to  th 
aspirations  of  peoples  in  developing  n; 
tions.  Increasingly,  their  economi 
well-being  is  indispensable  to  our  own 

Together,  the  world's  developin 
countries  account  for  roughly  one-thir 
of  total  trade  for  the  OECD  nations 
These  countries  provide  the  mos 
rapidly  expanding  markets  for  export 
of  the  industrial  world — markets  o 
which  millions  of  jobs  in  our  nation 
depend.  Developing  countries  providi 
us  with  critical  raw  materials.  And  wi 
need  their  cooperation  to  solve  sucl 
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ical  global  problems  as  energy  and 

i. 

i  short,  we  cannot  build  a  strong 
rnational  economic  system  without 
dy  economic  progress  by  the  de- 
>ping  nations.  Together,  we  must 
mpt  to  push  aside  the  ideological 
ates  which  often  have  characterized 
relationship  between  the  developing 
industrial  nations.  We  must  seek 
:tical  and  concrete  measures  to  ad- 
;s  the  basic  needs  of  roughly  800 
lion  people  who  live  in  absolute 
erty. 

here  is  no  more  important  challenge 
le  world's  long-term  well-being,  to 
political  security,  and  to  our  essen- 
values  as  free  peoples  than  working 
:ther  with  the  developing  nations  to 
er  their  economic  progress. 


urity  Issues 

he  cornerstone  of  our  prosperity  is 
confidence  we  have  in  our  security. 
s  security  depends  essentially  on 
ntaining  strong  military  forces;  on 
laging  effectively  the  West's  rela- 
s  with  the  Soviet  Union;  on  seeking 
imit  and  reduce  arms  in  both  East 

West;  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
intic  partnership. 

/e  can  find  cause  for  concern  in  the 
tinuing  increases  in  Soviet  military 
*rams  and  deployments.  But  we  can 
i  find  cause  for  confidence  in  the 
is  we  in  the  alliance  are  taking  to 
;erve  the  military  balance, 
or  some  years  now,  the  central  fact 
zorld  security  has  been  strategic  nu- 
r  parity  between  the  United  States 

the  Soviet  Union.  We  and  our 
ners  have  managed  this  situation 
lout  allowing  either  our  deterrent  or 
will  to  be  eroded. 

he  fact  of  strategic  parity  remains. 
:  as  we  will  match  Soviet  increases, 
ve  must  assume  that  the  Soviets  are 
lived  to  match  us.  Thus,  the  pursuit 
iuperiority  by  either  side  would  re- 
:  in  frustration,  waste,  increased 
iion,  and  in  the  end  reduced  security 
all. 

)ur  common  security  rests  on  three 
erlying  principles. 

irst,  just  as  we  must  remain  alert 
resolute  about  Soviet  actions,  so 
must  also  be  ready  to  explore  and 
and  areas  of  mutual  interest.  To 
iw  our  fears  to  obscure  our  need  to 
k  common  ground  is  to  condemn 
selves  to  unrelenting  tension.  But 
:her  can  we  let  our  desire  for  better 
ttions  lead  us  into  arrangements  that 
I  not  adequately  protect  our  national 
-rests. 

lecond,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
it  is  necessary  to  assure  our  secu- 


rity, while  preferring  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance at  lower  levels  of  armaments. 
Both  the  military  and  arms  control 
paths  have  figured  centrally  in  the  his- 
tory of  NATO's  pursuit  of  security. 

Arms  control  is  complicated  and 
frustrating.  Our  goals  and  our  efforts 
will  inevitably  be  criticized  by  some 
who  believe  there  is  too  little  disarma- 
ment and  by  others  who  believe  the 


Allied  interests  have  been  pro- 
tected [in  SALT]  because  allied 
interests  are  our  interests. 


Soviets  are  taking  advantage  of  arms 
control  agreements.  Let  us  be  clear  and 
realistic  about  what  we  are  seeking  to 
accomplish.  Arms  control  cannot  put 
an  end  to  military  competition.  But  we 
can,  and  do,  use  arms  control  to  cap 
arms  buildups,  to  begin  the  difficult 
process  of  reductions  and  qualitative 
restraints,  and  to  sustain  a  needed 
dialogue. 

Arms  control,  correctly  understood 
and  wisely  applied,  is  yet  another 
way — a  complementary  way — to  pur- 
sue security.  We  should  not  let  our  in- 
ability to  accomplish  everything  im- 
mediately discourage  us  from  signifi- 
cant steps  we  can  achieve. 

Third,  while  the  United  States  will 
remain  unsurpassed  in  military 
strength,  we  all  must  remain  constantly 
aware  that  our  security  requires  collec- 
tive allied  effort,  and  that  our  defense  is 
indivisible.  As  an  alliance,  we  share  in 
decisions  on  security  questions,  just  as 
we  share  in  the  burdens  and  risks  of  a 
common  defense.  Western  strength — in 
a  military  sense  and  also  in  a  larger 
sense — depends  upon  the  health  of  our 
partnership  and  in  our  self-confidence 
about  the  future. 

These  fundamental  principles  guide 
our  security  decisions.  A  look  at  the 
actual  military  situation  and  trends  and 
at  how  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
manage  the  condition  of  strategic  par- 
ity, shows  that  we  face  great  challenges 
and  we  are  meeting  them  through  co- 
operative action. 

U.S.  strategic  modernization  plans 
span  the  land,  sea,  and  air  components 
of  our  forces.  We  are  developing  a  new 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM),  and  options  for  new  ICBM 
basing  are  under  intensive  review  to 
allow  us  to  choose  the  best  among  the 
various  alternatives.  We  will  begin  de- 
ploying a  new  submarine-based  missile 
next  year,  and  we  are  building  a  new 
strategic  submarine.  We  have  a  vigor- 
ous long-range  cruise  missile  program 
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underway,  including  not  only  the  air- 
launched  version  but  sea-  and 
ground-launched  versions  as  well. 
These  programs  will  insure  that  the  al- 
liance's strength  will  continue  to  be 
sufficient  to  deter  attack  and  protect 
our  common  interests. 

SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  is  another  instrument  for 
bolstering  security.  SALT  I  and  the 
ABM  treaty  [Treaty  on  Limiting  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems]  began  the 
important  process  of  limiting  strategic 
arms.  Without  these  agreements,  we 
would  have  been  launched  into  a  defen- 
sive arms  race  on  top  of  an  unlimited 
race  in  offensive  arms. 

SALT  II  will  be  a  major  brake  on  the 
momentum  of  strategic  arms  competi- 
tion. Facing  a  more  regulated  and  pre- 
dictable future,  we  will  be  able  to  de- 
vote more  of  our  attention,  talent,  and 
resources  to  improving  conventional 
and  theater  nuclear  forces  for  NATO. 
SALT  II  will  establish  the  principle  of 
equality  in  the  number  of  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles.  And  it  will  put  a  limit 
on  the  number  of  MIRV'd  [multiple 
independently-targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicle] ICBM's,  which  are  potentially 
most  harmful  to  stability. 

At  the  same  time,  SALT  II  will  not 
rule  out  the  force  programs  we  have 
underway  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
will  remain  even  with  an  agreement. 
We  have  preserved  all  our  major 
strategic  force  options.  Other  programs 
that  can  strengthen  deterrence  in 
NATO  can  go  forward.  Allied  interests 
have  been  protected  because  allied 
interests  are  our  interests. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  both  our 
defense  efforts  and  our  arms  control 
negotiations,  our  basic  aim  is  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  our  allies.  This  has 
been  and  will  always  be  the  funda- 
mental touchstone  of  our  policy. 

That  is  why  we  are  involved  in 
SALT — because  a  sound  agreement 
will  improve  Western  and  global  secu- 
rity. Without  an  agreement  our  tech- 
nological and  economic  strength  would 
enable  us  to  match  any  Soviet  strategic 
buildup.  But  a  good  agreement  can 
provide  more  security  with  lower  risk 
and  cost.  And  we  recognize  that  with- 
out SALT  the  strategic  competition 
could  infect  the  entire  East- West  politi- 
cal relationship,  damaging  the  effort  to 
create  a  less  dangerous  world  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  Western  foreign 
policies. 

The  emerging  SALT  II  agreement 
will  not  solve  all  our  problems.  It  will 
not,  for  example,  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward increased  vulnerability  of  fixed, 
land-based  missiles,  a  problem  in  the 
long  run  for  both  sides.   Necessary 
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strategic  force  modernization  must  and 
will  move  forward,  just  as  the  SALT 
process  must  and  will  move  forward.  In 
SALT  III  we  will  work  for  further  re- 
ductions and  qualitative  limits. 

We  cannot  discuss  the  management 
of  strategic  parity  without  coming  to 
grips  with  the  issue  of  how  NATO 
should  respond  to  Soviet  improvements 
in  their  nuclear  forces  targeted  against 
Europe.  Though  the  linkage  to  Ameri- 
can strategic  forces  remain  NATO's 
ultimate  deterrent,  the  Soviets  must 
understand  that  we  will  not  let  a  weak- 
ness develop  at  any  point  along  the 
continuum  of  our  deterrent,  including 
theater  nuclear  forces.  We  have  several 
theater  nuclear  modernization  programs 
in  process.  We  are  exploring  whether 
arms  control  efforts  could  be  of  bene- 
fit. Although  no  decisions  have  been 
reached  regarding  force  requirements 
or  arms  control,  we  are  consulting  in- 
tensively within  the  alliance  to  fashion 
a  common  plan. 

At  the  conventional  level,  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  forces  continue.  Here 
too  the  West  is  responding  effectively. 
The  May  1978  summit  meeting  in 
Washington  agreed  to  a  Long-Term 
Defense  Program  designed  to  improve 
the  ability  of  NATO  to  function  as  a 
defense  coalition.  NATO  is  placing  top 
priority  on  improving  conventional 
forces.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  United 
States  has  increased  its  forces  in 
Europe  by  roughly  10,000.  NATO  is 
broadly  engaged  in  a  determined  effort 
to  increase  readiness  and  capabilities 
for  sustained  defense.  Wisely,  we  are 
emphasizing  improvements  which  draw 
upon  our  collective  technological 
strengths,  and  which  will  result  in 
greater  effectiveness  rather  than  simply 
larger  forces.  Many  of  these  steps  are 
not  glamorous;  they  do  not  attract 
headlines.  But  they  are  serious  steps 
taken  by  a  serious  alliance,  resolved  to 
muster  the  resources  and  will  to  build  a 
better  common  defense. 

Here,  too,  we  are  striving  to 
negotiate  restraints  based  on  parity — 
1978  has  brought  movement  by  both 
sides  in  the  5-year-old  MBFR  [mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions]  negoti- 
ations. Difficult  problems  remain.  But 
gaining  Soviet  agreement  to  reduce 
forces  to  equal  collective  levels  is 
worth  a  further  sustained  effort.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  achievement  of  a  strategic 
arms  limitations  agreement  can  impart 
a  new  momentum  to  the  MBFR 
negotiations. 

Of  course,  Western  security  con- 
cerns and  interests  are  wider  than 
NATO.  We  must  also  ask  whether,  in 
an  age  of  strategic  parity,  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Third  World.  The 


Question-and-Anstver  Session 
Following  London  Address 


Q.  We  have  heard  in  some  detail 
the  American  objective  in  the  world 
mainly  by  matching  the  Soviet  arms 
strength.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
America  is  taking  positive  steps  to 
remove  distrust  by  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  on  points  of  difference? 

A.  The  United  States,  as  I  believe 
many  of  you  know,  is  involved  in  a 
series  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  many  areas.  We  are  involved, 
as  I  have  indicated,  of  course,  in  the 
negotiations  dealing  with  strategic 
arms.  Those  discussions  are  coming 
into  their  final  stages  right  now,  and  I 
believe  in  the  accomplishing  of  a  sound 


agreement.  And  we  will  not  sign  tj 
agreement  unless  it  is  a  sound  agi 
ment.  It  will  be  a  major  step  towi 
achieving  a  more  stable  world.  We< 
involved  in  discussions  with  Gr 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  lookinj 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  When  th 
negotiations  are  concluded — and  I 
lieve  they  will  be  concluc 
satisfactorily — I  believe  this  wil^ 
another  major  step  along  the  road, 
world  peace.  In  cases  of  the  Th 
World,  we  discuss  these  matters  v, 
the  Soviet  Union,  trying  to  urge  tr 
to  cooperate  with  us  when  we  can, 
making  very  clear  our  views  so  1 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 


answer  is  no.  While  Soviet  capabilities 
for  projecting  military  power  have  im- 
proved, the  United  States  retains  not 
only  unequalled  naval  forces  and  other 
forms  of  military  power  but  also  enjoys 
economic  and  political  advantages. 

We  also  welcome  the  growing  spirit 
of  national  independence  in  the  de- 
veloping nations.  They  have  demon- 
strated, time  and  again,  their  determi- 
nation and  ability  to  avoid  domination 
by  any  outside  powers. 

Since  1960,  the  decolonization  proc- 
ess, now  nearly  complete,  has  pro- 
duced some  65  new  nations,  with 
widely  differing  political,  economic 
and  social  systems.  During  these  years, 
outside  influence  has  waxed  and  waned 
in  different  countries  and  at  different 
times.  There  have  not  been  the  perma- 
nent Communist  advances  many  once 
feared. 

This  diversity  and  the  irrepressible 
thirst  for  national  freedom  among  the 
Third  World  nations  are  the  surest 
barriers  to  foreign  domination.  We  can 
best  promote  our  own  interests  in  these 
areas  of  the  world  by  welcoming  this 
diversity  and  respecting  this  spirit. 

The  economic,  political,  cultural, 
and  security  ties  between  the  West  and 
the  Third  World  have  supported  this 
spirit  of  independence.  We  must 
strengthen  those  ties  by  continuing  to 
support  the  economic  development 
and,  when  necessary,  the  military  se- 
curity of  these  nations  through  our  as- 
sistance; by  pressing  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  to  exercise  restraint  in  trou- 
bled areas:  and  by  working  to  resolve 
diplomatically  those  disputes  which 
offer  opportunities  for  foreign  interfer- 
ence. 


In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  ability  of 
West  to  offer  practical  support  to  Tl 
World  nationalism,  self-determinati 
and  economic  growth  that  should  m 
us  very  confident  about  our  fut 
relations. 

Conclusion 

In  each  of  the  areas  I  have  addre: 
today,  whether  economic,  political: 
military,  one  finds  extraordinary  c 
lenges.  But  together,  America  i 
Europe  have  extraordinary  resoui 
with  which  to  meet  them. 

The  physical,  industrial,  and  te 
nological  resources  of  our  alliance 
unequaled.  If  we  have  the  will  to 
velop  our  economies  with  equity 
maintain  our  defenses  with  determ 
tion,  we  can  achieve  a  safer  and  n 
stable  world.  And  we  have  that  wili 

In  the  end,  our  alliance  is  held 
gether  not  simply  by  what  we 
against,  but  by  what  we  are  for. 
greatest  strengths  are  the  ties  that  t 
us  together.  These  ties  are  founded 
a  vision  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
individual,  on  political  justice, 
freedom  for  all  people.  The  nego 
tions  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
policies  we  pursue,  lack  meaning 
less  our  foreign  policies  are  in  ace 
with  these  basic  values  of  our  peop 

Winston  Churchill  spoke  once  of 
need  to  pull  together  and  firmly  gi 
the  larger  hopes  of  humanity, 
charge  remains,   today,   our  cH 
lenge. 


'Introductory  paragraph  omitted;  text 
press  release  446. 
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determination,  and  what  we  believe 
espect  to  these  matters, 
'here  is  another  wide  range  of 
otiations  that  we  have  with  the 
'iet  Union  in  nonmilitary,  non- 
tegic  matters,  and  it  would  take  a 
y  long  time  to  encompass  all  of 
;e.  But  if  I  understand  your  question 
rectly,  we  are  engaged  across  the 
rd  in  a  series  of  discussions  on  both 
itical,  economic,  and  military  mat- 
with  them. 

).  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  Iran, 
i  you  tell  us  whether  you  still  be- 
e  that  the  Shah  of  Iran  is  the  best 
nee  for  stability  in  that  country, 
I  whether  there  are  circumstances 
which  you  might  be  prepared  to 
e  him  military  assistance  in  his 
dicament? 

I.  We  have  stated  very  clearly  that 
support  stability  in  Iran  and  we 
port  the  Shah.  We  have  indicated, 
vever,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
:rfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran. 
:  Shah  has  indicated  that  he  plans  to 
ve  toward  elections  in  the  latter  half 
the  year  1979.  We  support  that  ob- 
:ive;  we  think  that  that  is  a  sound 
ective.  We  support  his  program  in 
ving  toward  democracy  and  to 
eralizing  conditions  within  his 
intry. 

}.  Do  you  see  any  virtue  in  the 
a  of  pressuring  Ian  Smith  [Prime 
nister  of  the  white  regime  in 
ithern  Rhodesia]  to  end  unilater- 
y  declared  independence  by  sur- 
idering  to  British  though  it  is  ar- 
id the  Anglo-American  plan  could 
implemented  by  fear  and  hope- 
ly  with  the  advice  and  support  of 
I  front-line  states  from  the  United 
tions? 

\.  The  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
i,  I  am  sure,  as  all  of  you  know, 
/e  been  working  closely  together  on 
:  problems  of  southern  Africa  in- 
ding  the  problems  of  Rhodesia.  The 
rrent  situation  in  Rhodesia  is  one 
ich  is,  to  say  the  least,  cloudy  and 
her  gloomy  at  this  moment.  The  ef- 
ts which  we  have  made  to  try  and 
ng  the  parties  together  so  as  to  see  if 
could  not  reach  a  peaceful  solution 
»ed  upon  a  free  vote  have  not  borne 
ait. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  sent  to 
ithern  Africa  his  personal  represen- 
ive  who  is  reviewing  the  situation 
:re  and  upon  his  return  will  report 
d  make  his  recommendations  to  the 
ime  Minister.  We  shall  await  the  re- 
Its  of  that  trip.  We,  of  course,  are 
eping  very  closely  in  touch  with  our 
itish  colleagues  on  a  daily  basis;  but 
flink  it  would  be  premature  for  me  to 


make  any  expression  until  we  see  the 
results  of  that  trip. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  press  you  again 
on  the  question  about  Iran  [inaudi- 
ble] and  secondly,  what  prospects  do 
you  see  for  making  any  progress  in 
the  Middle  East  during  your  trip 
there? 

A.  As  far  as  Iran  is  concerned,  the 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Shah  and 
the  Government  of  Iran,  and  we  shall 
have  to  see  what  develops  there. 

Insofar  as  the  Middle  East  is  con- 
cerned, the  President  has  asked  me  to 
go  to  the  Middle  East  to  meet  with 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  to  see  whether  we  can  find  a 
way  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
are  blocking  the  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions which  have  now  been  going  on 
for  almost  3  months.1  In  less  than  2 
weeks  it  will  have  been  the  full  3 
months  that  were  set  forth  in  the  Camp 
David  accords  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  matters  under 
negotiation. 

There  are  basically  two  matters 
which  are  the  obstacles  at  this  point. 
One  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
timetable  for  the  holding  of  elections 
and  establishing  a  self-governing  au- 
thority on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza. 
The  other  relates  to  a  provision  of  the 
treaty  text  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  that  treaty  to 
existing  treaties  which  either  nation 
may  have.  We  believe  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  find  a  way  through  these 
two  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  that  peace  should  be 
denied  to  the  people  in  the  Middle  East 
by  a  failure  to  resolve  these  problems. 
So,  we  are  going  to  see  if  we  can  do 
anything  to  help  by  working  with  these 
leaders  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  I 
can't  make  any  prediction  as  to 
whether  this  is  possible.  I  can  say, 
without  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  that 
achieving  a  resolution — a  prompt  res- 
olution of  these  issues — is  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Arabs,  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  people  of 
the  region,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  We  shall  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  try  and  help  them  bring 
this  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  shuttle  be- 
tween the  two  countries?  [inaudible] 

A.  The  question  was,  do  I  plan  to 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  Cairo 
and  Jerusalem,  and  secondly,  do  I 
think  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  3  months  which  expire  on 
December  17.  The  answer  is  that  I  plan 
to  go  first  to  Cairo  and  then  to 
Jerusalem.  If  after  doing  that  it  appears 
that  a  shuttle  process  would  be  helpful. 
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I  am  prepared  to  do  that.  As  to  whether 
or  not  I  think  that  there  can  be  a  solu- 
tion by  the  17th,  that  depends  on  the 
parties.  They  are  the  ones  that  have  to 
make  the  decision.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  sign  the  peace  treaty.  So,  the 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
governments  of  those  two  nations. 

Q.  After  Camp  David  [inaudible] 
sharp  disagreement  between  Carter 
and  Mr.  Begin  on  the  question  of 
settlements.  As  you  said,  the  3-month 
period  is  now  soon  over,  and  Mr. 
Begin  [inaudible]  what  would  be  the 
American  reaction  if,  after  signing 
the  peace  treaty,  Mr.  Begin  will  dis- 
solve the  military  administration  as 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  au- 
tonomy, but  simultaneously  set  up, 
let's  say,  20  new  settlements  thereby 
[inaudible]  and  depriving  the  Pales- 
tinians and  the  Jordanians  from 
[inaudible]? 

A.  I  don't  know  if  you  all  heard  the 
question  or  not.  It's  a  long  question,  so 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  restate  it.  On 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the 
military  government  and  the  dismant- 
ling of  the  military  government  by 
withdrawing  it  from  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  that  is  provided  for  in  the  gen- 
eral framework  which  was  signed  as  a 
result  of  the  Camp  David  meetings,  and 
that  is  a  solemn  undertaking  which, 
when  the  agreement  is  reached,  I  would 
expect  both  parties  to  carry  out.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  settlements, 
we  believe  that  the  agreement  which 
was  reached  on  the  question  of  settle- 
ments is  that  there  would  be  no  new 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  the  setting  up  of  the  self- 
governing  authority. 

The  Prime  Minister  takes  a  different 
view.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Israeli 
Government  will  or  will  not  do,  and  I 
don't  want  to  predict  the  future.  But 
those  are  the  facts  and  that's  the  way 
they  stand. 

Q.  Can  I  raise  one  other  question 
which  you  didn't  mention  in  your 
speech?  There  is  the  question  of 
China,  which  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able interest  to  Europe  at  this  time. 
We  are  really,  I  think,  the  countries 
of  Europe,  trying  very  hard  to  con- 
sider what  our  attitude  to  China 
should  be  and  as  you  know  the 
British  Government  is  in  particular 
trying  to  decide  whether  it  ought  to 
sell  a  lot  of  very  expensive  arms, 
airplanes,  and  I  know  the  French 
have  just  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Chinese  for  a  very  large  trade 
deal.  Now  what  is  your  advice  to  us 
as  Europeans  in  relation  to  our  rela- 
tions with  China? 
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AFRICA:        L.S.  Policy 
Toward  South  Africa 


by  Anthony  Lake 

Address  before  the  Conference  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Africa  in  San 
Francisco  on  October  31,  1978.  Mr. 
Lake  is  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff. 

As  we  consider  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa,  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  in  mind  three  basic  facts. 

•  The  problem  of  racial  polarization 
in  South  Africa  is  serious  and  is  grow- 
ing. 

•  Change  will  come  in  South  Africa. 
The  welfare  of  the  people  there,  and 
American  interests,  will  be  profoundly 


affected  by  the  way  in  which  it  comes. 
The  question  is  whether  it  will  be 
peaceful  or  not. 

•  Our  efforts  to  promote  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  change  have  involved 
both  cooperation  and  strong  differences 
with  South  Africa.  Over  the  years,  the 
differences  have  grown  as  the  problems 
in  South  Africa  have  grown. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  these 
briefly. 

Increased  Racial  Polarization 

Over  the  years,  a  system  has  been 
built  in  South  Africa  which  mandates 
racial   separation  and  perpetuates  in- 


Question-and- Answer  Session  (Cont'd) 

A.  Let  me  say  I  am  very  hesitant  to 
give  advice  to  another  sovereign  na- 
tion. Let  me  tell  you  what  our  policy  is 
and  let  me  state  our  views  with  respect 
to  the  Chinese  situation.  Insofar  as  the 
question  of  military  sales  is  concerned, 
it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  our 
policy  that  we  will  not  sell  military 
weapons  or  equipment  to  China  or  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Insofar  as  other  na- 
tions are  concerned,  that  is  a  decision 
which  they  must  make  for  themselves. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future,  insofar  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  stated  at  the  outset  of 
our  Administration  that  one  of  the 
goals  of  this  Administration  would  be 
to  normalize  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  That  remains  one  of 
the  main  goals  of  our  Administration. 
As  to  the  timing  and  the  modalities  of 
accomplishing  this,  this  is  a  matter  that 
is  difficult  because  in  doing  this  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  if  this  is  done, 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Taiwan 
is  not  jeopardized.  So,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  discuss  these  matters  and 
hopefully  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
will  permit  us  to  reach  our  goals  and 
normalize  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Was  there  another 
part  of  the  question  I  didn't  get? 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  the 
United  States  will  go  in  its  support  of 
Romania? 

A.  Romania  is  an  independent  nation 
with  whom  we  have  excellent  relations. 
Our  relations  have  improved  continu- 
ously over  the  last  several  years,  and 
we  will  continue  to  strive  to  improve 
those  relations. 


Q.  The  chairman  characterized 
your  speech  as  being  an  optimistic 
one,  but  isn't  the  sentence  in  your 
speech  that  there  have  not  been  the 
permanent  Communist  advances 
many  once  feared  rather  over- 
optimistic  in  the  light  of  the  Com- 
munist successes  in  Angola,  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  and  recently  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  situation  in  Turkey, 
would  that  not  suggest — not  to  men- 
tion the  pickings  for  the  Soviet  Union 
should  the  Shah  be  toppled  in  Iran? 
Would  that  not  suggest  some  revision 
of  policy  in  the  light  of  these  appar- 
ent Communist  advances? 

A.  We  have,  of  course,  followed 
each  of  the  events  to  which  you  re- 
ferred with  the  greatest  of  care  and 
thought.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  a  number  of  the  areas 
which  you  pointed  out,  but  I  think  one 
has  to  take  a  look  across  the  broader 
spectrum.  If  you  take  a  look  and  see 
what  the  situation  is  in  Africa  as  com- 
pared with  several  years  ago,  you  will 
find  quite  a  different  picture.  I  think 
one  has  to  take  a  look  at  the  long  run 
and  to  design  one's  policy  with  respect 
to  the  long  future  rather  than  simply 
reacting  to  individual  situations.  That 
does  not  mean  that  in  a  given  situation 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  a  spe- 
cific action.  But,  I  think  that  when  I 
said  what  I  said  there,  I  was  talking 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  world, 
and  not  trying  to  pick  out  any  particular 
region.  □ 
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equality;  the  problems  within  Soui 
Africa  are  therefore  growing. 

•  In  distribution  of  the  land,  13% 
reserved  for  the  71%  of  the  populatic 
who  are  black;  87%  is  reserved  for  th 
17%  who  are  white. 

•  Over  60%  of  the  black  populatio 
lives  in  areas  reserved  for  whites 
Think  for  a  moment  what  this  mear 
for  those  people:  All  of  them  mu< 
carry  passes;  most  would  be  forced  I 
overcrowded  so-called  "homelands*' 
they  lost  their  jobs;  their  families  ai 
often  not  allowed  to  live  with  them. 

•  The  average  black  income  is  le; 
than  one-eighth  of  average  white  ean 
ings. 

•  Education  is  compulsory  and  fre 
for  white  students.  It  is  neither  con 
pulsory  nor  free  for  blacks;  and  spenc 
ing  per  child  in  white  schools  is  ove 
15  times  that  in  black  schools. 

•  Basic  facilities — housing,  elet 
tricity,  plumbing,,  health  care — ar 
woefully  inadequate  for  blacks,  far  ii) 
ferior  to  those  for  whites. 

•  South  African  blacks  who  live  an 
work  in  white  areas  have  no  say  i 
making  the  laws  which  so  dominat 
every  area  of  their  lives.  They  are  de 
fined  by  the  South  African  Governmei 
as  citizens  of  small  and  fragmente 
homelands  which  they  may  never  hav 
seen;  they  have  no  citizenship  right 
where  they  live  and  work  and  form  a; 
essential  part  of  economic  life. 

The  white  Afrikaners  who  dominai 
the  politics  of  South  Africa  have  the 
own  historic  roots  and  their  own  feai 
for  the  future.  Their  forebears  came  t 
South  Africa  in  the  16th  century;  the 
have  developed  their  own  language 
culture,  and  religion.  If  their  securit 
were  jeopardized  in  South  Africa,  the 
would  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  They 
too,  are  Africans. 

Our  hope  must  be  that  they  can  b 
convinced,  while  there  is  still  time 
that  racial  progress  will  do  more  to  se 
cure  their  future  than  to  threaten  it 
There  has  been,  and  there  may  continu 
to  be,  some  relaxation  in  the  practice  c 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Some  hotels 
restaurants,  bars,  and  theaters  hav 
been  integrated.  "Whites  Only"  bai 
riers  in  some  public  facilities  have  bee 
removed.  It  has  been  made  easier  fo 
blacks  to  own  homes  in  white  areas. 

We  should  welcome  these  changes 
But  most  black  South  Africans  see  littli 
sign  that  fundamental  change  is  bein 
achieved.  For  generations,  most  blacl 
South  African  leaders  have  tried  to  en 
gage  white  leaders  in  constructivi 
dialogue  on  the  future  of  the  country 
they  have  sought  to  reason  and  per 
suade;  they  have  attempted  to  find 
way  to  work  together  with  whites  to 
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g  emergency  department.  Five  minutes  from  downtown  Cincinnati, 
hio.  Refined  community.  Excellent  schools.  Beautiful  Ohio  River 
illey.  Low  cost  of  living.  Outstanding  fee-for-service  compensation. 
ie  position  now.  One  position  summer  1981.  Emergency  medicine 
sidency  graduates  or  physicians  with  strong  background  in  other 
edical  and  non-medical  fields  and  on  the  job  emergency  medicine 
:perience.  Send  CV  or  call  Charles  R  Lepley,  MD,  Medical  Director, 
apartment  of  Emergency  Medicine,  St.  Luke  Hospital,  85  N.  Grand 
/enue,  Fort  Thomas,  KY  41075.  (606)  292-3151. 

■NTUCKY/TENNESSEE:  Full  or  part-time  placement  in  excellent  hos- 
tals.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  (medical,  malpractice,  dis- 
lility  insurance,  profit  sharing  plan,  etc.).  Corporate  responsibility 
immensurate  with  ability.  CV  to  Emergency  Medical  Associates,  P0 
jx  2538,  Chattanooga,  TN  37407,  (615)  629-9795  or  Chic  Thomas 
-15)  886-2476. 

1UISIANA,  New  Orleans:  Need  full-time  board  certified  emergency 
lysicians.  Only  American  medical  school  graduates  accepted.  Call  or 
rite  John  S  Salatich,  MD,  1226  Maison  Blanche  Building,  New 
rleans,  LA  70112.  (504)  524-6489. 

JUISIANA,  New  Orleans  area:  Full-time  career  oriented  emergency 
lysician.  46  hrs  per  week.  Compensation  75,000,  good  fringe  bene- 
s:  health,  disability,  life  and  professional  liability.  Growing  corn- 
unity,  excellent  outdoors,  located  25  miles  from  downtown  New  Or- 
ans.  Respond  with  CV  to  ACER  Box  465,  P0  Box  61911,  Dallas,  TX 
5261. 

JUISIANA,  NORTH  CENTRAL:  Seeking  full-time  emergency  physicians 
r  July  1 ,  1981.  165-bed  hospital,  14,000  annual  emergency  depart- 
ed visits,  42-hour  week.  Malpractice  paid,  funded  continuing  educa- 
>n,  $55,000  salary  (increase  for  extra  hours).  125,000  population 
illege  community.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  water  sports  within  minutes. 
2w  Orleans,  Dallas,  Houston  within  4-6  hours.  American  graduate, 
lone/write  Ralph  Asbury,  MD,  Glenwood  Hospital,  West  Monroe,  LA 
1291;  (318)  325-9621. 

AINE,  Waterville:  Excellent  opportunity  for  an  Internist,  Surgeon, 
;neral  or  Family  Practitioner  interested  in  a  career  opportunity  in 
nergency  Medicine.  Will  join  a  congenial,  professional  group  of  7  (5 


physicians,  2  physician  extenders)  with  ap^.o/n 
visits  per  year.  Opportunity  to  teach  family  prac 
students,  PA  students  and  advanced  EMTs.  St 
with  an  80  physician  medical  center,  located  in 
college  town  within  easy  reach  of  the  ocean, 
gion.  For  further  information  apply  in  confiden 
Recruitment  or  William  J  Taggart,  MD,  Direct 
cine,  Mid-Maine  Medical  Center,  Waterville,  M 

MARYLAND:  Academic  emergency  physician 
facility  in  industrial  community  of  east  Baltim 
gional  trauma  center  and  areawide  burn  cente 
department  (52,000  visits)  and  well-developed 
grams  integrated  into  the  Johns  Hopkins  media 
opportunity  to  combine  practice  with  teaching  ar 
growing  community  with  many  cultural  and  recr. 
Contact:  Louis  B  Andrew,  MD,  Baltimore  City  H 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  MD  21224. 

MARYLAND,  Rockville:  Career  emergency  physi. 
practice  of  comprehensive  emergency  medicin 
oriented  emergency  medicine  group  at  two  (2)  hos 
ton,  DC.  Board  certification  for  ABEM  exam  preferr 
Systems,  research,  or  education  desirable.  Attra 
and  fringe  benefits.  For  information  contact  Jose 
Suite  530,  9735  Medical  Center  Drive,  Rockville 
(301)  424-1202  or  (301)  926-8408  for  further  ir 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Emergency  physician.  Live 
Cape  Cod.  Full-time  for  minimum  one  year  leadi 
desired.  Minimum  guarantee.  Opening  availat 
emergency  experience  and/or  surgical  trainin 
348,  P0  Box  61911,  Dallas,  TX  75261. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Full-time  emergency  care  ph 
Massachusetts  area.  Available  immediately  and  Jt 
department  residency  or  equivalent  preferred.  Salt 
cellent  benefits.  Contact:  James  D  Anderson,  MD 
cians,  Inc,  PO  Box  431,  Agawam,  Massachusetts 
0019. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  North  Shore:  Graduate  of  emer 
idency  experienced  in  ALS  training/operation  sough 
oriented  group.  Varied  work  experience,  creative 
opportunities,  excellent  compensation,  most  des' 
North  Shore  Emergency  Physicians,  PA,  205  Ha\ 
MA  01983. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Springfield:  Opportunity  \< 
emergency  physician  at  a  307-bed  community 
visits  per  year  and  excellent  subspecialty  back-u| 
experience  preferred,  excellent  compensation.  P 
Enzo  V  DiGiacomo,  MD,  Director,  Ambulatory 
Carew  Street,  Springfield,  MA  01104. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Wilmington:  Full-time  em 
modern,  hospital-licensed  ambulatory  facility 
community  north  of  Boston.  Strong  specialty  I 
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n  of  residency  in  emer- 
y-trained in  family  prac- 
ency  room  experience, 
'dor,  Regional  Health 
gton,  MA  01887. 

cated  in  some  of  the 

'  to  get  away  from  the 

atient  volume  in  our 

lay.  We  have  locum 

itates.  Give  us  a  call 

n  the  move  —  come 

Place,  Petoskey,  Ml 

516-347-1580. 

jy  physicians  with 
,c  physicians.  Salary 
.nd  resume  for  complete 
,id  Rapids,  Ml  49501. 

.mngs  available  in  July  at  Tawas  St. 

Mb  oodUtiful  Lake  Huron  resort  community.  11,000 

snsation  package  includes  $60,000  annually,  paid 

e  package  including  malpractice.  Contact  Michael 

-mlock,  Tawas  City,  Ml  48763  or  call  (517)-362- 


Wanted,  a  few  good  people.  To  teach,  to  serve. 

shed  academic  unit.  Residency  graduates  or  five 

lence  only.  Competitive  economics.  Paramedics, 

3  hospital.  Ronald  L  Krome,  MD,  Chief,  Emergency 

,,  4201  St  Antoine,  Detroit,  Ml  48201. 

■w:  Emergency  medicine  residency  trained  group 

coverage  for  resource  hospital  trauma  center  with 

ce  service  and  telemetry  is  looking  for  emergency 

trained  physician.  Hospital  facilities  include  sep- 

jl  intensive  care  unit,  burn  unit,  CAT.  scanner, 

ary  arteriography,  plus  all  usual  trauma  center  fea- 

ency  department  under  construction.  Superb  com- 

i:  A  J  Ziner,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  830  S  Jefferson  Ave, 

,01.  (517)  776-8300. 

'THWESTERN  MICHIGAN  EMERGENCY  GROUP  desires 

Nourishing  hospital  based  group.  Equipped  with  field 

nedic  back-up.  Work  an  average  of  35  hours  weekly 

e.  Liberal  fringes.  Only  full-time  career  oriented  ER 

ntact  Edwin  Vann,  PhD,  MD  (616)  429-9714  or 

jseph. 

y  department  positions  available  throughout  state 

iry  and  benefits  in  recreational  and  urban  areas. 

enens  available.  Come  grow  with  us.  Call  or  write: 

on,  Suite  101,  2240  S  Airport  Road,  Traverse  City, 

ite  1-800-253-1795,  in  Michigan  1-800-632-3496. 

•up  is  serving  hospitals  throughout  the  midwest  with 
ne  and  locum  tenens  physicians.  Flexible  schedules 
tions  available;  malpractice  insurance  and  competi- 
re  offered.  We're  on  the  move  —  come  and  grow 
ECI,  One  Windemere  Place,  Petoskey,  Ml  49770, 
53-7092,  in  Michigan:  616-347-1580. 

':  Clinical  position  available  in  this  modern  emergen- 
central  location  provides  easy  access  to  numerous 
and  recreational  facilities.  Excellent  income,  flexi- 
ty  insurance  provided.  For  details,  send  creden- 
lil,  970  Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  MO  63141, 
-325-3982 

:  The  Department  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
nool  of  Medicine,  invites  applications  for  faculty 
gery-trauma.  Must  have  completed  general  sur- 
proved  program  and  be  eligible  for  board  certi- 
:hmg,  and  research  responsibilities.  Direct  in- 
laid Silver,  MD,  Chairman  Department  of  Surgery, 
ri-Columbia.  Health  Sciences  Center,  Columbia, 
for  Applications  —  March  1,  1981. 


EMERGENCY  DEPARTMENT 
PHYSICIANS 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  SERVICES  ASSOCIATION, 
INC.,  A  KANSAS  CITY  BASED  MULTIPLE 
HOSPITAL  PHYSICIAN  GROUP,  IS  SEEKING 
CAREER  ORIENTED  PRIMARY  CARE  AND 
EMERGENCY  CARE  PHYSICIANS  WHO  ARE: 

1.  Board  Certified 

2.  Show  an  affinity  for  the  team  concept  of 
medical  practice 

3.  Business  oriented 

4.  Show  professional  maturity  and  judgment 

5.  Have  a  keen  desire  to  succeed 

6.  Committed  to  CME 

We  are  successful  because  we  offer  the  unique 
package  of  salary  and  benefits  in  the  health  care 
industry.  All  of  our  physicians  participate  in  the 
ownership  of  the  company. 

If  you  feel  qualified  we  are  interested  in  you. 
Contact: 

Michael  P.  Colucci 

Vice-President  of  Marketing  and  Recruitment 

American  Medical  Services  Associaton,  Inc. 

4400  Broadway  —  Suite  306 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64111 

(816)  931-3040 

American  Medical  Services  Association,  Inc. 


MISSOURI,  Kansas  City:  Emergency  physician  needed.  Experience  a 
ability  to  meet  board  credential  requirements  desirable.  Unique  ore 
nization,  multiple  hospital  group  owned  by  all  the  physicians.  Proi 
returned  to  physicians,  not  to  entrepreneur.  Contact:  American  Medi 
Services  Association,  '4400  Broadway,  Suite  306,  Kansas  City,  l\ 
64111,  (816)  931-3040. 

MISSOURI:  Career  emergency  medicine  physicians.  Staff  and  Medi' 
Director  positions  available.  Ability  to  meet  board  credential  requi 
ments  or  board  certification  desirable.  Excellent  compensatic 
immediate  eligibility  pension  and  profit  sharing.  Reply  with  CV  to  AC! 
Box  448,  P0  Box  61911,  Dallas,  TX  75261 

NATIONWIDE:  Numerous  Emergency  Medicine  Opportunities  availa 
throughout  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  coast-to-coast;  both  dirt 
torships  and  staff  openings.  No  financial  obligation.  Forward  CV  w 
your  objectives  in  confidence  to:  M.C.  Staschak,  MD,  and  Associatf 
5th  Floor  E.  Manor  Building,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219.  (412)  765-35 
(answers  24  hours).  PHYSICIAN  PLACEMENT  BY  PHYSICIANS. 

NEBRASKA:  Emergency  physician.  Excellent  opportunity  in  Nebra: 
for  the  trauma  and  paramedic  base  station  of  Western  Nebraska.  Hi 
pital  encompasses  a  30,000  service  area.  Excellent  work  schedule  a 
financial  benefits.  Contact  S  Lee,  PO  Box  8013,  Fresno,  CA  937 
(209)  252-1618. 

BUSINESS  PROPERTY:  Family  practice  or  free-standing  emerger 
center  for  sale  or  lease  with  or  without  equipment,  can  accommod; 
4-man  practice,  built  1979  in  west  suburb  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Co 
plete  lab,  x-ray,  very  reasonable,  (312)  960-5406  or  (312)  986-592 

NEVADA,  Las  Vegas:  Immediate  opening  for  full-time  emergency  phy 
cian.  Very  attractive  financial  package  in  high  volume  ED.  Prefer  I 
residency  graduate,  current  group  has  4  graduates.  Contact:  Ralph 
D'Amore,  MD,  3101  S.  Maryland  Parkway,  Suite  309,  Las  Vegas,  ! 
89109.  (702)  733-8732. 

NEVADA,  Las  Vegas:  One  immediate  full-time  opening  for  outstandi 
community  hospital  ED.  New  full-time  group  developing.  Attract 
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kage.  For  information  call:  Ralph  D  D'Amore.  MD.  Send  CV  to: 
2  Espanol,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89121. 

IADA,  Reno:  Residency  trained  career  emergency  department  physi- 
is  needed  by  stable,  one  hospital  group  starting  after  May,  1981. 
d  CV  to  Gretchen  Swope,  Reno  Emergency  Physicians,  Ltd,  PO  Box 
6,  Reno,  NV  89513. 

V  JERSEY/NEW  YORK:  Emergency  Physicians.  Career  oriented 
irgency  physicians  with  residency  in  emergency  medicine,  related 
:iality,  or  with  ED  experience  wanted  for  hospitals  in  Northern,  Cen- 
and  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  suburb.  Opportunities 
teaching  involvement  and  medical  school  faculty  appointment, 
locratic  group.  Partnership  after  one  year.  Excellent  compensation 
fee-for-service  setting.  Benefits  package  plus  bonus  plan.  Send  CV 
Emergency  Medical  Associates,  209  Cooper  Ave,  Upper  Montclair, 
)7043.  In  New  Jersey  call  (202)  783-6616.  Out  of  state  1-800-526- 
l 

ir  YORK:  Emergency  physician.  Immediate  opening  for  full-time 
Jician  for  270-bed  JCAH  approved  University-affiliated  community 
aital.  Experience  in  emergency  medicine  is  required.  Moderate 
me,  plus  teaching  responsibilities.  Excellent  growth  potential  and 
petitive  salary  based  on  experience,  attractive  42  hour  work  week, 
idition,  complete  benefits  package  including  4  weeks  vacation,  and 
essional  liability  insurance  coverage.  Interested  physicians  send  CV 
\l  Nadaraja,  MD,  Director,  Department  of  Emergency  Medicine,  St 
/'s  Hospital,  89  Genesee  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14622.  Or  call  col- 
(716)  328-3300,  ext.  535. 

/  YORK,  Auburn:  Immediate  opening  for  full-time,  career  oriented, 
rgency  physician  to  join  4  young  ACEP  oriented  physicians.  300  + 
community  hospital  with  excellent  specialty  coverage.  28,000  ED 
s  annually.  Salary  competitive.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  including 
malpractice.  Paid  4  weeks  vacation  +1  week  CME.  NYS  license 
tired .  Located  in  Finger  Lakes  Region  of  NY.  Send  CV  to  Mr. 
les  D  Hicks,  Director  of  Physicians  Procurement,  157  Ross  Street, 
jrn,  NY  13021. 

I  YORK:  Immediate  and  long  term  opportunity  for  a  career  emer- 
:y  physician  to  join  a  department  committed  to  quality  of  care, 
pendent  contractor  status  with  financial  package  beginning  at  $34/ 
ingle  hospital  group.  Finger  Lakes  Region  of  New  York.  28,000 
mt  visits  a  year  to  a  well  equipped  285-bed  hospital  with  full  sub- 
ialty  backup.  Submit  CV  to  Priority  Medical  Care,  PC,  952  Oak  Hill 
3,  Elmira,  NY  14905.  (607)  734-4452. 

f  YORK,  Canadaigua:  New  emergency  department  in  modern  com- 
ity hospital  is  seeking  2-3  experienced  emergency  physicians.  Hos- 
is  located  in  beautiful  resort  area  of  western  upstate  New  York. 


Challenging  position  in  a  large  teaching  medical  facility  affiliated 
yith  CMDNJ-RMS  for  full  time,  career  oriented  Emergency  Physi- 
:ian.  38,000  patients  per  year,  24  hour  coverage  in  all  sub- 
ipecialties.  EMT  Paramedic  Program.  Emergency  Department 
experience  required  plus  Board  Certified  in  Emergency  Medicine. 
:xcellent  benefits  package. 

Send  curriculum  vita  in  confidence  to: 
Gregory  Lagana,  Chief,  Ambulatory  Health  Care  Service. 


fi¥»r 

l»f7  At 


MUHLENBERG 
OSPITAL 

Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07061 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


DIRECTOR  OF 

EMERGENCY 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Mid-West  —  500-Bed  Tertiary  Care  Center 

To  direct  the  busiest  Emergency  Depart- 
ment in  the  City  which  includes  excellent 
physician  and  nursing  staffs,  mobile  inten- 
sive care  unit,  helicopter  medical  unit  and 
satellite  emergency  room.  Modern  attrac- 
tive teaching  hospital. 

Must  meet  board  requirements  or  be 
Board  Certified  in  Emergency  Medicine. 

Fee  for  service,  contract,  or  salary  ar- 
rangement as  desired. 

Telephone  collect  or  write  in  complete 
confidence  to: 

White,  Corson  &  Associates 

25  Russell  Woods  Road 

Great  Neck,  New  York  11021 

(516)  482-4320 


Country  living  but  only  30  miles  from  Rochester.  $25.00  per  hour  plus 
full  benefit  package  including  generous  education  allowance.  ACLS  pre- 
ferred. Physicians  interested  in  development  and  teaching  of  pre- 
hospital ALS  are  particularly  encouraged  to  apply.  Contact  Ben  Lank- 
hett,  MD,  Emergency  Department,  F  F  Thompson  Hospital,  Canan- 
daigua,  NY  14424.  (716)  394-1100  or  394-4703. 

NEW  YORK,  Western:  Emergency  Medicine  —  excellent  income,  paid 
professional  liability  insurance,  flexible  scheduling  without  on-call  in- 
volvement are  all  available  to  the  three  clinical  physicians  selected.  A 
modern  facility,  this  fast-paced  emergency  department  handles  a  high 
volume  of  patient  visits  and  provides  a  challenging  path  for  career 
growth.  For  details  contact  Richard  Ballard  toll-free  at  1-800-325-3982 
or  forward  credentials  in  complete  confidence  to  970  Executive  Park- 
way, St.  Louis,  M0  63141. 

NEW  YORK,  Western:  Excellent  income,  flexible  scheduling  and  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  will  be  provided  the  physician  chosen  to 
assume  clinical  responsibilities  in  the  emergency  department  of  this 
modern  facility.  The  department  of  emergency  medicine  maintains  four 
full-time  staff  members  and  provides  care  to  approximately  26,000 
emergent  patients  annually.  For  details,  send  credentials  in  confidence 
to:  Mr.  James  Thomas,  230  Park  Ave,  Suite  303,  New  York,  NY  10017, 
or  call  collect:  (212)  599-0060. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  Durham:  Join  well  established  group,  dedicated  to 
emergency  medicine.  Full-time  &  locum  tenens  positions  available  im- 
mediately. Rapid  growth  with  Directorships  awarded.  Attractive  coast- 
al, Triangle  and  mountainous  locations  in  NC  and  VA.  Excellent  benefit 
package,  malpractice  provided,  plus  additional  incentives.  All  inquiries 
confidential.  Contact:  Coastal  Emergency  Physicians,  3505  N  Roxboro 
Road,  Durham,  NC  27704.  (919)  471-6482,  In  NC  1-800-672-1665,  or 
outside  NC  1-800-334-1630. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Medical  Director  needed  to  join  young,  dynamic, 
expanding  group,  with  excellent  opportunity  for  professional  growth. 
Attractive  compensation  and  fringes.  Respond  with  CV  to:  Kathy 
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EMERGENCY  DEPARTMENT 

CROUSE  IRVING 

MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

NEEDED: 

DIRECTOR  WITH  CAREER  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  EMERGENCY  MEDICINE 
FOR  A  MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  AFFILI- 
ATED FACILITY,  THE  LARGEST 
PRIVATE  HOSPITAL  IN  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK  WITH  45,000  ANNUAL 
VISITS.  FULLTIME  E.D.  PHYSICIANS 
STAFF.  EXCELLENT  BENEFITS. 
SALARY  NEGOTIABLE.  SEND  RE- 
SUME BY  MAY  1,  1981  to: 

Richard  J.  Wells,  M.D. 

725  Irving  Avenue 

Suite  815 

Syracuse,  New  York  13210 


Young,  Emergency  Medical  Services  Associates,  8200  W.  Sunrise 
Blvd.,  Building  C,  Plantation,  Florida  33322,  (305)  472-2622. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  Raleigh:  Seek  career-oriented  emergency  physi- 
cian to  join  full-time  Emergency  Department  group  at  excellent  private, 
community  hospital  with  good  working  conditions  and  full  specialty 
back-up;  university  affiliations  encouraged;  prefer  Family  Practice,  In- 
ternal Medicine  Board  certification  or  ED  residency  plus  full-time  ED 
experience;  competitive  salary,  pension  and  profit  sharing  plan,  excel- 
lent benefits,  and  stock  purchase  available;  outstanding  opportunity  for 
well  qualified  individual.  Please  contact;  Douglas  I  Hammer,  MD,  P0 
Box  30788,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27622.  (919)  782-5488. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Emergency  Physicians  needed  for  beautiful,  modern 
facility  located  on  Minnesota  border.  Call  or  write  today:  ECI,  Recruit- 
ing Division,  Suite  101,  2240  South  Airport  Road,  Traverse  City,  Ml 
49684.  Out  of  state  1-800-253-1795,  in  Michigan  1-800-632-3496. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Emergency  Medicine  —  Full-time  opportunity  in- 
cludes guaranteed  income  and  paid  liability  insurance.  Local  residency 
not  required;  on-site  room  and  board  provided  during  blocks  of  cover- 
age. For  details  call  William  Salmo  at  1-800-525-3680.  (in  Colorado 
(303)  471-4981  collect) 

OHIO:  Emergency  department  positions  available  offering  medium 
volume,  flexible  schedules,  and  competitive  salary  with  full  benefits. 
Contact:  ECI,  Recruiting  Division,  Suite  101,  2240  South  Airport  Road, 
Traverse  City,  Ml  49684.  Out  of  state  1-800-253-1795,  in  Michigan 
1-800-632-3496. 

OHIO:  Emergency  Medicine  —  Emergency  physicians  sought  for 
medical  center  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  a  rural  region  in  southeastern  Ohio. 
Director  and  clinical  positions  available.  Outstanding  modern  facility 
with  total  specialty  support.  Excellent  compensation  includes  produc- 
tion based  bonus;  paid  professional  liability  insurance;  flexible  schedul- 
ing without  on-call  responsibilities.  For  further  information  call  Neal 
Shannon  collect  (614)  457-9761. 


OHIO:  Emergency  physician  —  Opening  for  full  and  part-time  emerg 
cy  physicians  in  fully  accredited  general  hospital  in  Middletown,  01 
Schedule  flexible.  Excellent  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Ohio  license 
quired.  Send  CV  to:  Clyde  Watson,  MD  6820  Roosevelt  Ave,  Frank 
OH  45005.  (513)  433-2239. 

OHIO:  Excellent  opportunity  to  practice  emergency  medicine  as  well 
teach  in  a  community  hospital.  Candidate  must  be  able  to  meet  be; 
credential  requirements  in  emergency  medicine,  or  board  eligible 
family  or  internal  medicine.  Compensation  in  excess  of  $60,000  i 
PLI  and  benefits.  Respond  with  CV  to:  ACER  Box  384,  PO  Box  615 
Dallas,  Texas  75261 . 

OHIO:  Primecare  Corporation  is  seeking  full-time  Subcontractor  Ph 
cians  to  provide  quality  emergency  medical  care  and  participate  in 
continuing  development  off  a  2,500/visit  per  month  Emergency  Dep 
ment  located  on  the  Ohio  River,  within  a  2  hour  drive  of  Cincinnati 
Columbus.  We  offer  a  minimum  guarantee  $40.00  per  hour,  vs  a  | 
centage  of  net  receipts,  whichever  is  greater.  Within  the  first  mont, 
Primecare's  contracted  services  the  minimum  guarantee  was  exceec 
resulting  in  sizable  additional  monthly  income  to  our  Subcontra 
Physicians.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  emergency  special 
who  are  not  only  medically  competent,  but  who  also  understand 
public  relations  responsibilities  of  a  modern  emergency  service,  po; 
excellent  human  relations  skills  and  personal  appearance,  and  wisi 
serve  in  a  progressive  environment  offering  economic  and  professii 
growth.  For  additional  information  write  or  call  Connie  Fredrick,  ' 
President  of  Physician  Services,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  318,  IV 
na  del  Rey,  CA  90291;  toll  free:  1-800-42-8089,  or  collect  from 
(213)  822-1222. 

OHIO:  Primecare  Corporation  is  seeking  full-time  Subcontractor  Ph 
cians  to  provide  quality  emergency  medical  care  and  participate  in 
continuing  development  of  an  expanding  (1,000/visits  per  mo: 
Emergency  Department  located  within  a  40  minute  drive  of  Columt 
We  offer  a  minimum  guarantee  of  $30.00  per  hour,  vs  a  percentag 


DIRECTOR  OF 
EMERGENCY  MEDICINE 

A  major  medical  center  in  Northeast  Ohio  accredit- 
ed by  the  JCAH  with  a  medical  school  affiliation  is 
seeking  a  progressive  individual  as  Director  of 
Emergency  Medicine.  The  medical  center  has  a 
busy  emergency  department  that  records  approx- 
imately 50,000  visits  annually,  including  major 
trauma.  A  new  emergency  department  will  be 
opened  in  June  of  1981  providing  more  space  and 
increased  capabilities.  The  department  is  currently 
staffed  via  contract  with  a  separate  corporation 
that  provides  physician  coverage.  The  successful 
candidate  for  the  Director  of  Emergency  Medicine 
position  will  be  a  licensed  physician  preferably 
board  certified  in  Emergency  Medicine,  graduated 
from  an  approved  residency  program  in  emergen- 
cy medicine  and  with  previous  administrative  ex- 
perience with  an  emergency  department.  This  indi- 
vidual will  coordinate  the  clinical  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  emergency  department  and  will 
also  teach  residents.  The  salary  and  benefit  pack- 
age for  this  position  is  a  highly  competitive  one. 
Interested  and  qualified  applicants  should  forward 
their  curriculum  vitae  to: 

Dr.  Jerome  D.  Fladen,  Chairman 
The  Search  Committee 
Timken  Mercy  Medical  Center 
1320  Timken  Mercy  Drive  N.W. 
Canton,  Ohio  44708 
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receipts,  whichever  is  greater.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
rgency  medicine  specialists  who  are  not  only  medically  competent, 
who  also  understand  the  public  relations  responsibilities  ot  a  mod- 
emergency  service,  posess  excellent  human  relations  skills  and 
onal  appearance,  and  wish  to  serve  in  a  progressive  environment 
ing  economic  and  professional  growth.  To  obtain  additional  in- 
lation,  write  or  call  Connie  Fredrick,  Vice  President  of  Physician 
ices,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  318,  Marina  del  Rey,  CA  90291; 
free:  1-800-42-8189,  or  collect  from  CA:  (213)  822-1222. 

),  Akron:  Emergency  Medicine  trained  physicians  are  being  re- 
:ed  for  ground-floor  opportunity  at  SAINT  THOMAS  HOSPITAL 
ilCAL  CENTER,  ED.  Hospital  has  paramedic  training  program,  resi- 
training,  and  advanced  sub-specialties  —  affiliated  with  Northeast- 
Ohio  Universities  College  of  Medicine.  Plans  for  new  Emergency 
irtment  underway.  Excellent  compensation  and  fringe  benefits, 
3  with  aggressive  yearly  salary  increases  for  those  who  are  corn- 
id  to  the  development  of  a  quality  department  of  Emergency  Medi- 
Send  resume  to:  Sister  M  Brigid,  Executive  President,  Saint  Tho- 
Hospital  Medical  Center,  444  North  Main  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

0.  Or  call  collect  (216)  379-1111,  Extension  7000. 

1,  Cincinnati:  Seeking  qualified  academician  for  faculty  position  at 
Jniversity  of  Cincinnati.  This  position  offers  an  opportunity  to  corn- 
teaching,  research,  and  service  in  an  environment  receptive  to 
idual  growth.  If  interested,  contact:  Richard  Levy,  MD,  Director, 
ion  of  Emergency  Medicine,  University  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
cine,  234  Goodman  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45267.  (513)  872-4019. 

I,  Cincinnati  Metropolitan:  Staff  physicians  for  dynamic,  growing 
gency  department.  Five  minutes  from  downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
led  community.  Excellent  schools.  Beautiful  Ohio  River  valley.  Low 
of  living.  Outstanding  fee-for-service  compensation.  One  position 
One  position  summer  1981.  Emergency  medicine  residency  grad- 
I  or  physicians  with  strong  background  in  other  medical  and  non- 
cal  fields  and  on  the  job  emergency  medicine  experience.  Send  CV 
ill  Charles  R.  Lepley,  MD,  Medical  Director,  Department  of  Emer- 
y  Medicine,  St.  Luke  Hospital,  85  N.  Grand  Avenue,  Fort  Thomas, 
1075,  (606)  292-3151. 

I,  Cleveland:  The  Mt  Sinai  Hospital  of  Cleveland  announces  open- 
in  emergency  medicine  at  the  PGY  1  (internship)  and  PGY  2  (first- 
resident)  levels.  Physicians  interested  in  a  community-based 
ling  hospital  affiliated  with  Case  Western  Reserve  University's 
ol  of  Medicine  should  request  applications  from:  E  B  Baker,  MD, 
:tor,  Residency  Program  in  Emergency  Medicine  The  Mt  Sinai  Hos- 
of  Cleveland,  University  Circle,  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 

I,  Northeast:  Directorships  and  Staff  Physicians  —  Emergency 
issional  Services  is  a  fee-for-services  group  of  career  oriented 
gency  physicians  staffing  suburban  Cleveland  hospitals  and  sur- 
ging counties.  We  are  democratically  structured  offering  an  attrac- 
:ompensation  package  which  includes  salaries  ranging  from  70K  to 

paid  malpractice,  health,  dental  and  disability  insurance  along 
pension,  profit  sharing  and  bonus  plan.  Physicians  are  eligible  for 
ership  status  after  2  years.  Our  physicians  have  flexible  work 
Jules,  peer  interaction  and  avenues  for  career  development.  For 
nation  about  meeting  your  personal  and  professional  goals  in  the 
of  emergency  medicine,  please  send  your  CV  to:  Thomas  E  Rossi, 
gency  Professional  Services  of  Ohio  Inc.  7057  W  130th  Street 

303,  Parma  Heights,  OH  44130.  (216)  842-7990. 

',  Northwest:  New  corporation  contracting  emergency  care  in 
)0  visit  department  seeks  fourth  full-time  physician.  Opportunity 
D  or  EM  residency  graduate  or  experienced  physician  to  help  build 
n  group.  Very  pleasant  town,  full  benefit  package,  competitive 
/.  Reply  Emergency  Medicine  Associates,  Blanchard  Valley  Hospi- 
indlay,  OH  45840. 

,  Northwest:  Emergency  Medicine  position  available.  Emergency 
ant  trained,  or  3  years  full-time  ED  required.  Salary  in  excess  of 
)00  per  year  and  excellent  benefits.  Reply  to  ACEP,  Box  437  PO 
51911,  Dallas,  TX  75261. 

,  Youngstown:  Emergency  physicians  —  immediate  openings  in 
lished  group  practice  serving  two  hospitals  (1,000  beds).  Excel- 
alary  and  fringe  benefits  including  professional  liability,  disability, 
ealth  and  life  insurances;  pension,  paid  2  to  4  weeks  vacation  and 
seminar.  Contact:  YERA  Inc,  PO  Box  5070,  Youngstown,  OH 
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PROFESSIONALLY  CHALLENGING  ... 
PERSONALLY  REWARDING  ... 

SPECTRUM  EMERGENCY  CARE,  INC., 

HAS  EMERGENCY  MEDICINE 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

OHIO 

FOR  OUTSTANDING  EMERGENCY 
MEDICINE  PHYSICIANS 

Director  and  Clinical  opportunities 

Guaranteed  annual  income 

Paid  professional  liability  insurance 

Regular  schedule,  flexible  to  fit  most  requirements, 
with  no  on-call  involvement 

Full  and  part-time  hours 

Opportunities  throughout  Ohio  with  varying  patient 
volume 

Licensure  and  continuing  medical  education  reim- 
bursement 

Support  of  experienced  specialists  in  all  aspects  of 
your  practice 

Physician  interviews  are  currently  in  progress.  For 
further  details  and  consideration,  please  contact 
Neal  Shannon  collect  at  614-457-9761. 


OKLAHOMA,  Tulsa:  Seeking  career  oriented  emergency  physician  to 
join  full-time  group  at  750-bed  hospital  with  active  emergency  depart- 
ment and  medical  school  affiliation.  In  addition,  group  operates  two 
free  standing  emergency  centers  in  this  growing,  economically  vital 
community.  Nearby  lakes,  camping,  hunting  and  fishing  make  Tulsa  a 
most  attractive  place  to  live  and  work.  Please  send  resume  to  Charles  A 
Farmer,  MD,  Eastern  Oklahoma  Emergency  Physicians,  Inc.,  1923 
South  Utica,  Tulsa,  OK  74104.  (918)  744-2969. 

OPPORTUNITIES:  Nationwide  for  Directors  and  staff  emergency  physi- 
cians in  private  group,  academic  or  hospital  based  practices.  Excellent 
guaranteed  salaries  and  benefit  packages.  Forward  CV  with  objectives 
and  geographic  preference  to:  Physician  Registry,  Emergency  Medi- 
cine, PO  Box  1336,  Findlay,  OH  45840. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Medium-sized  community  hospital  needs  one  addi- 
tional emergency  attending  physician.  Send  CV  and  compensation  re- 
quirements to  ACEP,  Box  462,  P0  Box  61911,  Dallas,  TX  75261. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Emergency  Medicine  career  opportunities  in  Scenic 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Seeking  physicians  for  Emergency  Medicine 
group  in  rural  community  hospital.  Superb  area  for  outdoor  activities. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package  with  generous  con- 
tinuing medical  education  leave.  Staff  appointment  includes  affiliation 
with  large  tertiary  care  institution  and  associate  faculty  of  Emergency 
Medicine  Residency  Program  at  Geisinger  Medical  Center.  Contact: 
Mark  P  Rorem,  MD,  Director  Department  of  Emergency  Medicine,  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  Memorial  Hospital,  Wellsboro,  PA  16901.  (717)  724- 
1631. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Emergency  medicine  specialist  to  complete  group  of 
six.  Emergency  medicine  residency  or  comparable  training  or  experi- 
ence. Compensation  negotiable  —  in  the  70-85K  range  based  on  train- 
ing and  experience.  Send  CV  in  confidence  to  ACEP,  Box  460,  PO  Box 
61911,  Dallas,  TX  75261. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Emergency  Medicine  Group  being  formed  to  staff 
Emergency  Department  of  a  Major  Teaching  Institution  (362  Beds)  in 
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EMERGENCY 
PHYSICIANS 

Progressive  suburban  Philadelphia  general  hospital  is 
seeking  Full  and  Part  Time  Physicians  to  complete  our 
ED  group. 

Successful  candidates  must  be  Pennsylvania  licensed 
with  completed  residency  in  emergency  medicine  or 
equivalent  combination  of  training  and  experience. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits,  including  malpractice 
coverage.  Position  available  immediately.  Please  send 
resume  to: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

JEANES  HOSPITAL 

7600  Central  Avenue 
Philadelphia.  PA  19111 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Philadelphia.  Seeking  career  oriented  physicians  who  meet  board 
credentials  or  are  certified  in  emergency  medicine  or  in  the  major  spe- 
cialties who  have  a  strong  desire  to  teach.  Responsibilities  include  clin- 
ical activity  and  monitoring  the  activity  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Resi- 
dents assigned  to  the  emergency  department.  Income  is  commensu- 
rate with  training  and  experience  and  is  based  on  a  Fee-for-Service 
billing  with  a  minimum  guarantee.  Clinical  faculty  appointments  are 
available  in  our  Emergency  Medicine  Residency  Program  when  eligible. 
Call  (215)  438-0390  or  send  CV  to  David  K  Wagner,  MD  or  Richard  J 
Murphy,  MD,  Emergency  Medical  Specialty  Services,  Inc.  Suite  L-6, 
5555  Wissahickon  Ave,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Emergency  physician  needed  for  small  northwestern 
community.  1,400  ED  visits  a  month  during  the  busy  season.  Highly 
specialized  board-certified  staff  for  backup.  40  to  48  hours  per  week. 
Salary  competitive.  Can  start  immediately.  Interested  physicians  apply 
to:  ACEP,  Box  359,  PO  Box  61911,  Dallas,  TX  75261. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Emergency  Physicians  —  suburban  Philadelphia  hos- 
pitals FFS  with  minimum  guarantee,  42-hour  per  week  avg.  Experience 
preferred  but  will  consider  all  applicants.  Contact:  Teddy  Trout,  (215) 
438-0390  for  further  details,  or  send  CV  to:  5555  Wissahickon  Ave, 
Suite  L-6,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Director  of  Emergency  Services  —  Opportunity  avail- 
able immediately  for  a  qualified  physician  to  assume  directorship  of  a 
modern  emergency  department  in  a  220-bed  hospital  with  30,000  + 
visits  annually.  Prior  experience  in  emergency  medicine  or  residency 
training  in  emergency  medicine  necessary.  Excellent  compensation 
package  with  fringe  benefits.  Excellent  recreational  and  cultural  facili- 
ties available  in  area.  Reply  in  confidence  with  CV  to:  Laurence  A  Citro, 
MD,  Chairman,  Recruiting  Committee,  Community  General  Hospital, 
145  North  6th  Street,  Reading,  PA  19601. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Several  positions  available  with  Emergency  Depart- 
ment Group  which  is  converting  to  a  Fee-for-Service  system.  The 
emergency  department  group  is  also  responsible  for  House  Coverage 
(24  hrs  per  day)  and  Clinic  (9  to  5  Monday  through  Friday).  Three  (3) 
physicians  on  duty  each  day  one  (1)  responsible  for  each  area.  Income 
is  guaranteed  by  minimum  guarantee  with  additional  income  from  Fee- 
for-Service  billing  as  appropriate.  Required  continuing  Education  Pro- 
gram a  part  of  your  committment  which  is  organized  and  accredited 
through  the  Continuing  Education  Department  of  a  major  medical 
school  at  no  cost.  Call  (215)  438-0390  or  send  CV  to  David  K  Wagner, 
MD  or  Richard  J  Murphy,  MD,  Emergency  Medical  Specialty  Services, 
Inc.  Suite  L-6.  5555  Wissahickon  Ave,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Bucks  County:  Emergency  physician  for  full-time 
position  —  July  1,  1981  —  in  24-hour  department,  183-bed  JCAH 
approved  hospital  in  Central  Bucks  County.  Pennsylvania  license  re- 


quired. Prefer  a  career-oriented  physician  with  ACEP  membership  ; 
interest  in  County  EMS  system.  Full  department  status,  well  est 
lished  group.  Excellent  consultant  back-up.  42-hour  week  with  4  wi 
vacation  and  2  week  educational  opportunity.  Paid  malpractice  ins 
ance.  Very  pleasant  community  hospital  in  semi-rural  area,  Vfe  to 
from  Philadelphia  and  IV2  hours  from  New  York.  Contact:  K  M  Roec 
MD,  Director,  Emergency  Dept,  Doylestown  Hospital,  595  W  State 
Doylestown,  PA  18901. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Chester:  Emergency  physician  for  private  physic 
group,  staffing  EDs  in  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County.  Must  be 
licensed.  40  hr  week,  salary,  paid  malpractice,  liberal  fringe  benef 
profit  sharing.  Send  curriculum  vitae  to  Emergency  Medical  Associal 
Ltd,  15th  and  Upland  Ave,  Chester,  PA  19013,  (215)  874-8177. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Eastern:  Midway  between  the  Poconos  and  P 
adelphia.  Successful  full-time  group  fee-for-service  seeks  an  exp 
enced  Administrator/leader.  Excellent  salary  and  all  fringes.  Good  s 
back-up.  University  town  with  many  cultural  advantages.  Send  CV  tc 
L  Suck,  President,  St  Luke's  Hospital,  Bethlehem,  PA  18015.  Or  E 
Lukens,  Corporate  Administrator,  Box  152,  Lafayette  Hill,  PA  1944 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Harrisburg:  Emergency  Medical  Services  Associ; 
is  seeking  one  well  qualified  career  oriented  emergency  physiciar 
join  our  group  in  a  high  volume  emergency  department.  Excel 
opportunity  for  professional  growth  within  group.  Attractive  compel 
tion  and  fringes.  Respond  with  CV  to:  Susan  Masterson,  EMSA,  8 
W.  Sunrise  Blvd.  Building  C,  Plantation,  Florida  33322  (305)  k 
6922. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Johnstown:  Lee  Hospital!  Department  of  Emerge 
Medicine,  needs  one  additional  emergency  medicine  trained  physi: 
to  complement  present  staff.  We  have  a  full  status  —  very  mot 
emergency  department.  We  see  approximately  36,000  undifferenti: 
visits  per  year.  We  are  the  EMS  two  county  area  ALS  Medic  Comrri 
Resource  Hospital.  We  operate  a  Poison  Center  out  of  the  emerge 
department.  All  our  nurses  are  EDNA  and  ACLS  certified.  All  our  pli 
cians  are  ACEP  with  emergency  medicine  residency  training  or  eqL 
lent  training  plus  experience  —  all  taking  boards  within  the  next 
years.  Pleasant  community  and  working  environment.  Compensatic 
negotiable  based  upon  training  and  experience.  Forty  hour  week' 
week  vacation,  educational  reimbursement,  excellent  benefits.  ?\< 
send  CV  in  confidence  to:  Carlos  H  Castellon,  MD,  Director,  De; 
ment  of  Emergency  Medicine,  %  Lee  Hospital,  320  Main  Street,  Ji 
stown,  PA  15901. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Latrobe:  Position  available  in  Emergency  Medii 
Pre-Hospital  Care  —  Emergency  medicine  residency  graduate  b 
sought  to  join  salaried  emergency  medicine  staff.  Other  opportun 
include  involvement  in  pre-hospital  care  in  our  service  area  and  ed 
tional  commitment  to  pre-hospital  care  personnel.  Director  of  Dei 
ment  is  emergency  medicine  residency  graduate.  Hospital  is  a  352 
community  hospital  with  training  commitment  to  hospital  based  fa 
practice  residency.  101  member  staff  with  strong  commitmen 
medical  director  and  staff  to  aggressive  continuing  education  progi 
Located  in  the  recreational  and  cultural  Laurel  Highlands  are 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  progi 
including  malpractice  insurance  and  four  weeks  vacation.  Contact: 
Kunkle,  MD  or  W  J  Huff,  Latrobe  Area  Hospital  Latrobe,  PA  15 
(412)  537-1000. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Pittsburgh:  Position  available  as  Director  of  Univ 
ty-based  emergency  medicine  regional  program.  Requirements  inc 
MD  degree  and  completion  of  postgraduate  training  in  emerg 
medicine.  Must  have  broad  experience  in  clinical  medicine  as  we 
experience  in  radiocommand,  housestaff  and  paramedic  education 
evaluation.  Candidate  must  qualify  for  academic  appointment,  rani 
pendent  upon  experience.  Send  CV  to:  Gerald  S  Levey,  MD,  Profe 
and  Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Scaife  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15261. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Scranton:  Immediate  opening  exists  for  an  emei 
cy  physician  in  a  recently  expanded  378-bed,  JCAH  approved  ge 
hospital.  Facility  provides  a  new,  ultra-modern  emergency  facility, 
pital  is  located  minutes  from  the  famous  Pocono  Mountains  re 
and  other  leisure,  cultural,  and  recreational  areas  and  is  within 
hours  driving  distance  of  either  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Area 
vides  outstanding  housing  facilities  and  numerous  quality  institu 
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uary  1979 

rd  greater  political  and  economic 
aality .  Yet  many  of  these  leaders 
/e  been  detained.  Their  organiza- 
ns  have  been  banned. 
With  each  failure  to  achieve  prog- 
s,  blacks  have  become  more  doubt- 
about  a  strategy  of  dialogue  and 
tceful  demonstrations.  Events  in  re- 
it  months  have  added  greatly  to  this 
terness  and  may  have  convinced 
ny,  particularly  of  the  younger  gen- 
tion,  that  efforts  to  achieve  peaceful 
inge  are  futile.  The  killing  of  stu- 
lts  during  the  Soweto  uprisings,  the 
iths  in  detention  of  Steven  Biko  and 
er  young  leaders,  and  finally  the 
inings  and  detentions  of  numerous 
ck  leaders  and  organizations  on 
tober  19  of  last  year  have  left  a  deep 
acy  of  bitterness. 


)moting  Peaceful  Change 

Recognizing  that  our  influence  is 
ited,  it  is  deeply  in  our  interest  to 
what  we  can  to  halt  this  trend  to- 
rd  racial  polarization  and  violence 
i  to  promote  serious,  peaceful 
inge. 

t  is  clear  that  change  will  come  in 
ith  Africa.  But  if  significant  peace- 
progress  does  not  begin  soon,  the 
)  between  black  and  white  could  be- 
ne irremediable.  This  would  have 
lie  consequences  for  the  people  of 
ith  Africa  and  for  the  region.  If  an 
anic,  irreversible  crisis  developed, 
would  have  fewer  and  fewer  policy 
>ices.  And  it  would  have  a  serious 
)act  on  our  own  national  interests. 

•  Such  a  crisis  could  produce  strains 
jur  relations  with  other  African  na- 
ns. Our  ties  —  economic  and 
itical — to  these  countries  are  in- 
asingly  important. 

'A  growing  racial  confrontation  in 
nth  Africa  could  have  serious 
riestic  repercussions  for  the  United 
tes. 

►South  Africa  has  great  natural 
dth  and  is  an  important  source  of 
'  raw  materials.  We  and  the  rest  of 
world  have  an  interest  in  economic 
)ility  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  de- 
opment  of  all  her  human  as  well  as 
ural  resources. 

•Growing  racial  conflict  in  South 
ica  would  provide  an  opportunity 
intervention  by  outside  powers  and 
Id  bring  ideological  as  well  as  racial 
arization. 

think  most  Americans  agree  that  we 
»uld  do  what  we  can  to  promote 

ceful  change  in  South  Africa,  al- 
ugh  some  are  more  concerned  that  it 
peaceful,  others  that  it  be  change. 
!  major  arguments  come  with  regard 

how  best  we  can   use   our  in- 


fluence— recognizing  its  limits — to 
promote  peaceful  change.  I  look  for- 
ward to  exploring  those  arguments  with 
you  this  morning. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  have  been,  1 
believe,  two  poles  in  approaches  to  this 
question:  on  the  one  hand  pressure  and 
isolation;  on  the  other,  communication 
and  persuasion. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  some 
have  argued  that  through  closer  ties 
with  South  Africa,  we  can  help  the 
whites  find  a  way  to  liberalize  South 
African  society.  Our  economic  ties, 
they  would  argue,  help  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  blacks;  and  higher  positions 
for  blacks  in  the  economy,  particularly 
in  skilled  jobs  and  management,  will 
eventually  lead  to  political  rights.  They 
would  also  point  to  the  positive  exam- 
ple which  American  companies  can  set 
by  following  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, as  in  the  code  developed  by  the 
Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  and  endorsed 
by  a  number  of  American  companies. 

A  second  school  rejects  this  theory, 
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South  African  Government  toward  res- 
olution of  all  three  of  the  region's  criti- 
cal problems:  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  itself.  There 
must  be  progress  on  all  of  these  issues. 
We  will  welcome  and  recognize  South 
African  efforts  to  achieve  progress  on 
any  of  them. 

We  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  sup- 
port meaningful  change  in  South  Af- 
rica; but  we  recognize  that  we  cannot 
dictate  the  precise  nature  of  change.  It 
is  for  the  people  of  South  Africa 
themselves — all  the  people — to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  their  society.  We 
have  urged  that  leaders  in  the  South 
African  Government  soon  begin  a  seri- 
ous dialogue  with  representative  lead- 
ers of  all  the  people  to  explore  ways  to 
resolve  the  country's  growing  prob- 
lems. 

But  if  there  is  not  significant  prog- 
ress in  South  Africa,  relations  between 
our  two  countries  will  inevitably  de- 
teriorate. This  is  a  fact,  not  a  prefer- 
ence. Our  own  values,  the  fundamental 


Change  will  come  in  South  Africa .  The  welfare  of  the  people  there, 
and  American  interests,  will  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  way  in 
which  it  comes.  The  question  is  whether  it  will  be  peaceful  or  not. 


primarily  on  the  grounds  that  three 
decades  of  economic  growth  have  not 
produced  fundamental  change  in  South 
Africa;  that  foreign  economic  invest- 
ment has  helped  strengthen  a  repressive 
system;  and  that  the  only  course  which 
can  bring  the  whites  to  allow  real 
change  is  to  use  economic  leverage 
against  them.  They  would  argue  that 
the  South  African  Government  must  be 
isolated  from  the  international  commu- 
nity if  it  persists  in  a  system  which  all 
regard  as  unjust;  and  that  strong,  clear 
opposition  by  the  world  community  to 
apartheid  will  provide  encouragement 
to  the  majority  within  South  Africa 
who  have  been  denied  their  freedom. 

The  primary  charges  leveled  against 
this  approach  have  been  that  cutting  off 
our  economic  and  other  relations  with 
South  Africa  could  not  force  change, 
since  the  South  Africans  could  survive 
such  measures;  and  that  we  would 
therefore  only  be  damaging  our  own 
economic  interests  while  driving  the 
white  South  Africans  further  behind  a 
defensive  and  rigid  shell. 

Our  own  approach  has  been  to  try  to 
make  the  following  points  clear  to  the 
South  African  Government. 

We  hope  that  a  deterioration  in 
American  relations  with  South  Africa 
can  be  avoided — this  would  not  be  in 
our  interest  or  South  Africa's. 

We  wish  to  work  together  with  the 


national  commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  the  political,  civil,  and  eco- 
nomic rights  of  every  individual  born 
on  this  Earth,  as  well  as  our  standing  in 
the  international  community  and  our 
long-term  interests  in  the  region,  re- 
quire our  disassociation  from  racial 
discrimination  and  a  denial  of  basic 
human  rights.  We  would  prefer,  of 
course,  a  future  in  which  progress 
within  South  Africa  allowed  us  to 
strengthen  our  ties  to  that  country. 
Such  a  future  would  be  better  for  the 
people  of  South  Africa,  for  the  region, 
and  for  us.  It  depends,  as  I  have  said, 
on  the  decisions  of  the  South  African 
Government. 

Basic  U.S.  Efforts 

Over  the  years,  we  have  sought  to 
encourage  this  peaceful  change  in  four 
basic  ways. 

First,  we  have  sought  to  demonstrate 
in  constructive  ways  our  strong  com- 
mitment to  racial  equality. 

•  We  have  brought  South  African 
representatives  of  all  races  to  the 
United  States  to  obtain  a  first-hand  un- 
derstanding of  our  outlook  and  our 
commitment  to  racial  equality. 

•  Through  investment  guidelines,  we 
have  encouraged  American  firms  in 
South  Africa  to  follow  fair  employment 
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practices.  And  we  have  supported  the 
Sullivan  code. 

•  Our  diplomatic  representatives  as  a 
matter  of  policy  have  integrated  their 
social  functions. 

Second,  we  have  expressed  our  con- 
cern about  the  impact  of  apartheid  on 
the  lives  of  black  South  Africans  and 
have  sought  to  maintain  ties  with  the 
black  South  African  community. 

•  Our  Embassy  has  been  in  the 
forefront  among  diplomatic  missions  in 
demonstrating  opposition  to  political 
repression  and  support  for  black  lead- 
ership. 

•  Ours  was  the  only  foreign  ambas- 
sador to  attend  the  funerals  of  Robert 
Sobukwe  and  Steve  Biko. 

•  We  have  consistently  protested 
detentions  and  bannings  of  political 
leaders. 

•  We  have  tried  to  keep  in  contact 
with  students,  labor  and  political  lead- 
ers, religious  leaders,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  black  community. 

•  We  maintain  a  library  in  Soweto. 

•  We  have  provided  refugee  assist- 
ance for  the  students  who  have  fled 
South  Africa  to  Botswana  and  Lesotho. 


ways  that  protect  the  rights  of  all  indi- 
viduals, black  and  white  —  it  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  how  South 
Africans  regard  internal  change. 

Fourth,  we  have  indicated  to  South 
Africa  the  fact  that  if  it  does  not  make 
significant  progress  toward  racial 
equality,  its  relations  with  the  interna- 
tional community,  including  the  United 
States,  are  bound  to  deteriorate. 

•  Over  the  years,  we  have  tried 
through  a  series  of  progressive  steps  to 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  can- 
not and  will  not  be  associated  with  the 
continued  practice  of  apartheid. 

•  In  1962  the  United  States  imposed 
a  voluntary  arms  embargo  against 
South  Africa,  strengthened  in  1963. 

•  In  1964  we  restricted  Export- 
Import  Bank  (Eximbank)  financing  to 
South  Africa  to  exclude  any  support  for 
trade  with  the  government  and  ended 
direct  loans. 

•  In  1967  we  terminated  all  U.S. 
naval  ship  visits  to  South  African 
ports. 

•  In  November  of  last  year  we  sup- 
ported the  U.N.  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo on  South  Africa.  This  February, 


Our  efforts  to  promote  constructive  and  peaceful  change  have  in- 
volved both  cooperation  and  strong  differences  with  South  Africa.  Over 
the  years,  the  differences  have  grown  as  the  problems  in  South  Africa 
have  grown. 


Third,  in  encouraging  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  to  work  toward 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Namibian 
and  Rhodesian  conflicts,  we  could  have 
some  impact  on  the  nature  of  change  in 
South  Africa  itself. 

•  These  efforts  demonstrate  clearly 
the  value  of  peaceful  change  as  op- 
posed to  mounting  racial  conflict.  They 
also  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
work  cooperatively  with  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  in  implementing 
change. 

•  These  negotiations  show  that  there 
will  be  broad  international  support  for 
efforts  to  bring  peace  and  justice  in 
southern  Africa;  and  that  the  interna- 
tional community  will  work  to  find  rea- 
sonable compromises  in  resolving  these 
difficult  problems. 

•  If  change  can  be  brought  peace- 
fully in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia  —  in 


regulations  were  issued  implementing 
our  own  decision  to  prohibit  all  sales  of 
any  kind  to  the  South  African  military 
or  police. 

•  We  have  recently  tightened  proce- 
dures on  the  sale  of  civilian  aircraft  to 
South  Africa,  to  help  assure  that  they 
will  not  be  used  for  paramilitary  pur- 
poses. 

•  Recently,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation further  restricting  Eximbank 
facilities  for  South  Africa,  stating  that 
they  could  only  be  made  available  to 
firms  which  are  proceeding  toward  im- 
plementation of  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. 

•  And  we  have  refused  to  recognize 
the  "homelands"  which  the  South  Af- 
rican government  has  declared  to  be 
"independent. " 

There  are  limits  to  our  ability  to  en- 


courage change  in  South  Africa.  \] 
cannot  dictate  a  blueprint  or  a  timetat 
for  progress,  nor  should  we.  It  is  I 
the  people  of  South  Africa — both  bla 
and  white — to  determine  their  own  1 
ture. 

We  have  tried  in  such  policies  be 
to  make  clear  that  we  cannot  supp< 
apartheid  and  to  demonstrate  that 
are  concerned  about  the  rights  of  | 
South  Africans.  It  is  not  white  Soi 
Africans  as  human  beings  that  we  c 
pose  but  a  system  of  racial  separati 
and  inequality.  We  believe  that  the  b 
way  to  assure  the  future  rights  and 
curity  of  all  South  Africans  is  for  th< 
to  begin  a  progressive  transformati 
of  that  system. 

In  1962  ex-Chief  Albert  Luthuli, 
extraordinary  leader  and  winner  of  t 
1960  Nobel  peace  prize,  wrote  thai 
future  of  anguish  and  suffering  1 
people  of  all  races  in  South  Afri 
could  be  avoided.  "We  seek  no  v< 
geance,"  he  wrote.  "More  than  otl 
continents,  perhaps,  and  as  much! 
any  other  nation  on  this  continent, 
need  the  ways  of  peace,  the  ways' 
industry,  the  ways  of  concord, 
"Will,"  he  asked,  "the  outstretch 
hand  be  taken?" 

Sixteen  years  have  passed.  Divisic 
run  deeper.  It  is  fundamentally  in  <• 
interest  to  work  all  the  more  for  \ 
grasping  of  that  hand,  while  it  still  m 
be  offered. 

The  course  I  have  described  is  1 
policy  which  we  believe  brings  the  b 
chance  of  encouraging  the  peace 
change  so  much  in  everyone's  intere 
It  avoids,  I  believe,  the  dangers  p 
sented  either  by  policies  which  woi 
convince  South  Africa's  whites  that 
are  implacably  hostile  to  them,  and  tl 
they  must  therefore  go  it  alone  withe 
regard  for  our  concerns  or  polic 
which  falsely  imply  that  we  could  e1 
be  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  the  v 
tims  of  institutionalized  racial  inji 
tice. 

These  are  the  best  policies  we  ha 
found.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  ; 
the  only  possible  policies,  or  that  th 
will  necessarily  succeed.  Our  influer 
is  limited.  We  must  therefore  use 
with  all  the  skill  we  can  find.  We  mi 
continue  to  put  our  minds  to  the  co 
plexities  of  issues  that  our  hearts- 
well  as  our  brains — tell  us  are  terril 
important.  That  is  why  I  look  forwi 
so  much  to  hearing  and  learning  fr< 
your  comments  today. 


lary  1979 


CANADA:      Vist*  by 
Secretary  Vance 


ecretary  Vance  was  in  Ottawa 
ember  21-22,  1978.  Following  is  a 
s  conference  held  by  the  Secretary 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Af- 
s  Donald  Jamieson  on  Novem- 
22. ' 

linister  Jamieson.  Ladies  and 
:lemen,  because  we  do  not  have  an 
dinate  amount  of  time,  I  will  keep 
opening  statement  very  short,  being 

I  aware  that  I  will  not  be  covering 
he  points  that  we  dealt  with  today. 
here  were  some  20-odd  items  on 

agenda  ranging  from  relatively 

II  ones  to  perhaps  the  two  biggest 

s  in  bilateral  terms — the  question  of 

maritime  boundaries  and  fisheries 

the  Alaska  pipeline.  We  spent  a 

d  deal  of  time  on  each  of  these 
ects,  and,  in  both  cases,  I  think  I 
report  that  there  was  substantial 
>ress. 

ecause  we  have  just  finished,  the 
ement  relating  to  the  boundaries 
stion  is  not  yet  ready;  but  I  can 
iphrase  it  for  you  briefly  and  say 
the  Secretary  and  I  have  instructed 
negotiators  to  complete  the  negoti- 
ns  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  have 
;n  them  a  deadline  by  which  to 
iplete.  We  are  quite  satisfied,  as  a 
ilt  of  the  talks  that  went  on  today, 
t  we  can  make  very  significant 
gress  by  that  time  on  a  fisheries 
:ement,  and  we  have  indicated  to  the 
otiators  that  if  there  are  unresolved 
5lems  by  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
to  report  these  for  disposal  by  the 
retary  and  by  myself  or  by  the  two 
ernments  concerned.  In  other  words, 
have  concluded  that  the  process  must 
included  by  that  time, 
he  only  other  point  on  which, 
in,  I  say  I  regrettably  have  to  cut 
short  to  give  you  some  opportunity 
sk  questions  of  the  Secretary  is  that 
the  pipeline  both  governments  have 
firmed  their  very  strong  support  for 
pipeline  and  their  conviction  that  it 
most  important  project  and  that  it 
and  indeed  will  go  ahead  as  rapidly 
>ossible. 

think  beyond  that  I  would  be  cut- 
too  much  into  your  time  and  the 
retary 's.  So  perhaps  I  might  ask 
Vance  to  say  a  word,  simply, 
/ever,  ending  by  expressing  in  a 
i  genuine  way  what  a  pleasure  it  has 
a  to  have  him  with  us  and  what  a 
/  worthwhile  day  it  has  been  in 
is  of  moving  ahead  on  a  wide  range 
2anada-U.S.  matters  as  well  those 


matters  on  which  we  are  mutually  con- 
cerned on  the  international  scene. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  want  to  echo 
what  Don  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  discussions  today  and 
yesterday.  We  covered,  as  Don  has 
said,  a  very  wide  variety  of  subjects 
which  are  of  interest  to  us,  both  bilat- 
erally and  internationally.  We,  I  think, 
made  good  progress  in  our  discussions. 
I  also  want  to  particularly  mention  the 
fact  that  I  was  most  appreciative  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  at  lunch 
today  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  to 
discuss  with  him  a  number  of  subjects 
of  broad  international  interest. 

Again,  Don,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you  for  inviting  me  to  come 
to  Ottawa  and  to  be  able  to  sit  and  meet 
with  you  and  with  your  colleagues  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fruitful 
meeting. 

Q.  You  spoke  last  night  in  favor  of 
a  united  Canada.  The  people  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  sometime  next 
year  will  vote  in  a  referendum  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  independence. 

In  the  event  that  the  people  of 
Quebec  and  the  majority  voted  at 
some  point  in  favor  of  independence, 
how  would  the  United  States  resolve 
the  difficulty  of  respecting  the  right 
of  the  Quebec  people  to  self- 
determination  and  its  interests  in 
defending  a  united  Canada? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  do  not  want  to 
speculate  about  what  the  future  may  or 
may  not  bring.  I  expressed  my  views 
about  the  importance  of  a  united 
Canada.  The  question  of  what  will  be 
done  is  an  internal  matter  for  Canada, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  me  to  speculate  about  the  future 
which  none  of  us  can  predict  at  this 
point. 

Q.  A  question  to  both  Ministers 
with  regard  to  Rhodesia.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  give  your  reaction  to 
Prime  Minister  Smith's  decision  to 
postpone  majority  rule  and  say 
whether  you  think  it  will  have  any 
effect  in  any  way  on  the  proposal, 
your  proposal,  the  British-American 
proposal,  for  an  all-parties  confer- 
ence? 

Secretary  Vance.  The  proposal  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
an  all-parties  conference  remains  on 
the  table.  The  problem  of  holding  an 
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all-parties  conference  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  because  of  actions 
taken  on  both  sides.  I  give,  for  exam- 
ple, the  shooting  down  of  the  Viscount 
plane  by  the  patriotic  front. 

On  the  other  hand,  across-border 
raids  by  the  Salisbury  government  have 
created  problems  on  the  other  side,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  the  chance  of  bring- 
ing the  parties  to  the  table  for  an  all- 
parties  conference  has  been  greatly 
complicated  at  this  particular  period  of 
time. 

However,  our  proposals  remain  on 
the  table.  We  shall  remain  in  contact 
with  the  parties  and  see  whether  or  not 
something  can  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. I  think  it  is  essential  that  a 
peaceful  solution  be  found  to  this 
problem.  If  one  is  not  found,  in  my 
judgment,  the  fighting  will  increase, 
the  violence  and  the  bloodshed  will  in- 
crease, and  it  will  be  not  only  tragic  for 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  but  also  for  the 
people  of  the  region  as  well. 

Q.  Could  I  ask  Mr.  Jamieson  to 
briefly  give  his  reaction  to  Mr. 
Smith? 

Minister  Jamieson.  There  is  nothing 
by  way  of  a  substantive  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Vance's  views  and  mine. 
We  discussed  this  today  along  with  the 
whole  question  of  southern  Africa.  Our 
Namibian  initiative,  which  we  both 
said  today  we  must  press  on  with,  we 
believe  it  too  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  go;  and  indeed,  if  we  can  show  in 
Namibia  that  a  peaceful  resolution  is 
possible  to  one  of  these  problems,  it 
will  have  a  salutary  effect  as  far  as 
Rhodesia  is  concerned. 

Q.  On  the  maritime  boundary  dis- 
pute, could  I  ask  both  of  you  to  give 
us  some  appraisal  of  whether  there 
have  been  any  discussions  concerning 
the  naming  of  a  third  party,  an  in- 
ternational arbitrator,  to  resolve  the 
Atlantic  boundary? 

Minister  Jamieson.  I  said  in  the 
House  some  weeks  ago  and  I  repeat 
now  that  the  prospect  of  one  or 
more — the  boundary  questions  being 
referred  to  a  third  party  has  always 
been  there.  We  have  always  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  that  was  a  pos- 
sibility. 

When  you  get  the  statement — and  it 
should  be  distributed  shortly — you  will 
see  that  basically  what  we  are  now 
concentrating  on  is  a  comprehensive 
fisheries  agreement.  We  believe  that  if 
the  fishermen  and  the  fishing  interests 
on  both  coasts  are  in  a  situation  where 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  worked  out  to  insure 
that  their  livelihoods  are  preserved — 
and  that  applies  to  fishermen  of  both 
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countries — then  the  boundary  question 
as  such,  while  not  diminished  in  im- 
portance, certainly  is  diminished 
somewhat  in  urgency. 

And,  while  there  is  a  linkage  be- 
tween these  two  issues — namely,  the 
fisheries  agreement  and  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  boundaries — the  em- 
phasis, as  you  will  see  here  in  the 
statement,  is  on  getting  a  fisheries 
agreement  first  because  conceivably 
then  that  would  give  us  more  time  to 
deal  with  the  boundary  question.  But 
there  is  a  clear  linkage  between  the 
two. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Vance  and  I  will 
be  meeting  again  in  Brussels  at  the 
time  of  NATO  in  about  10  days  or  so, 
and  we  would  hope  that  we  can  take  a 
further  look  at  the  situation  then  be- 
cause the  negotiators  will  have  met  in 
the  meantime. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  would  say  that  I 
subscribe  to  what  Mr.  Jamieson  has 
said,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  by  the 
time  we  meet  in  Brussels  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  December,  we  will  have  ad- 
ditional information  which  may  help  us 
move  forward  more  rapidly  as  a  result 
of  their  conversations.2 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  minute  ago  in 
regard  to  Canadian  unity  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  policies  of  Canada. 
Nonetheless,  we  would  like  to  know 
what  was  the  anxiety  that  caused  you 
to  make  that  statement? 

Secretary  Vance.  As  I  said  last 
night,  as  an  observer  of  the  Canadian 
scene  and  as  a  close  neighbor,  we  ob- 
viously follow  with  interest  what  is 
happening  in  your  country.  I,  as  the 
President  has  before  me,  wanted  to  in- 
dicate clearly  that  we  believed  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  united  Canada 
but  also  to  make  clear  that  this  is  an 
internal  matter,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Canada. 

Q.  Both  sides  of  the  question — a 
united  Canada  and  an  independent 
Quebec — have  been  lobbied  in  your 
country;  one  by  Mr.  Trudeau,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Levesque  who  has  been 
several  times  to  make  speeches  in 
support  of  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Quebec.  Do  you  favor  using 
the  U.S.  audience  for  lobbying  what 
you  call  an  internal  question  for 
Canada? 

Secretary  Vance.  In  the  United 
States  we  believe  very  strongly  in  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  anybody  who 
comes  to  the  United  States  certainly  is 
welcome  and  free  to  express  whatever 
views  they  wish  to  put  forward. 


Q.  Your  country  takes  a  great 
interest  in  situations  further  away 
from  it,  notably  the  Middle  East  in 
which  you  played  such  a  key  part. 
How  can  you  hold  yourself  aloof 
from  a  situation  that  may  affect  your 
security  along  the  whole  of  your 
nothern  border?  How  can  you  say 
that  you  want  to  stay  aloof  from  that 
when  you  are  so  involved  in  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  and  every  place 
else  in  the  world? 

Secretary  Vance.  With  respect  to 
the  Middle  East,  all  of  the  parties  have 
asked  us  to  work  with  them  to  try  and 
help  them  find  a  solution  to  that  prob- 
lem. We  have  been  willing  to  do  so 
and,  I  believe  and  hope,  have  played  a 
constructive  role  in  that  respect. 

Q.  On  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement,  which  has  been 
made  essentially  more  stringent, 
what  reason  for  optimism  do  you 
have  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
clean  up  the  Great  Lakes,  consider- 
ing the  record  of  the  companies  in- 
volved so  far? 

Minister  Jamieson.  I  don't  think 
that  either  Mr.  Vance  or  I  are  scientifi- 
cally minded  enough  to  give  you  a  very 
specific  answer  on  that.  I  can  only  an- 
swer against  the  record  which  we  heard 
something  about  today  and  which  indi- 
cated that  there  have  been  considerable 
improvements  in  many  areas  of  pollu- 
tion since  the  1972  agreement  was 
signed.  I  think  perhaps  you  would  have 
to  ask  the  experts  what  other  measures 
they  now  feel  will  help  the  matter  still 
further.  We  did  hear  today  that  there 
had  been  a  very  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  situation. 

I  appreciate,  by  the  way,  the  ques- 
tion because  it  reminds  me  to  make 
another  announcement  or  comment 
about  our  meetings  today  which  I  had 
neglected  to  say;  namely,  that  we  have 
now  undertaken  to  engage  at  once  in 
talks  with  regard  to  air  pollution.  And 
these  talks  will  begin  hopefully  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  This  is  a 
new  element  of  the  border  problem 
which  we  are  now  prepared  to  tackle. 

Q.  Could  you  say  please  what 
progress  if  any  you  have  made  to 
stop  the  government  bidding  war  for 
investment  under  the  auto  pact? 

Secretary  Vance.  We  discussed  at 
length  the  auto  pact,  and  we  are 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  I  believe  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  very  near  future.  Ob- 
viously the  first  thing  which  we  will 
wish  to  do  is  to  study  that  report  very 
carefully.  There  have  been  discussions 
going  on  between  the  Assistant  Secre- 


tary of  State  for  Economic  and  Bu: 
ness  Affairs  and  his  counterpart  in  t 
Foreign  Ministry  here.  Once  we  ha 
had  a  chance  to  inform  ourselves  wi 
respect  to  the  report  and  the  recorj 
mendations  and  suggestions  that  a 
made  there,  we  will  pick  up  the  discu 
sions  and  proceed  to  try  and  mal 
progress  in  clearing  away  the  diffe 
ences  that  exist. 

Minister  Jamieson.  To  add  to  the 

in  the  discussion  this  afternoon  ti 
Canadian  view  was  expressed  that  tl 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Ender 
had  made  a  point,  with  which  v 
agreed,  in  a  recent  speech  in  which 
talked  about  the  desirability  of  endii 
the  so-called  bidding  war  to  which  y< 
referred.  So  I  think  there  is  a  bas 
there  for  moving  toward  a  more  form 
means  through  which  that  can  1 
achieved. 

Q.  There  is  no  agreement — 

Minister  Jamieson.  No,  not  at  ti 

moment  because,  of  course,  there  a 
so  many  elements  in  play,  not  the  le< 
of  which  are  the  multilateral  trai 
negotiations  which  have  an  element 
countervail  and  that  type  of  thing 
them  and,  of  course,  the  inability 
our  government  on  the  one  hand  ai 
the  U.S.  Government  on  the  other 
totally  bind  Provinces  and  States  unle' 
we  have  some  mechanism  by  which  < 
can  do  so  and  that  I  would  acknotf 
edge  does  not  exist  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Since  you  have  set  the  deadlii 
on  the  fisheries  and  boundarii 
agreement,  what  happens  if  tl 
negotiators  do  not  reach  an  agre 
ment?  And,  secondly,  you  ha^ 
mentioned  that  the  Alaska  pipeline 
one  of  the  key  bilateral  issues.  Wou 
you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  wh 
are  the  outstanding  issues  concernii 
the  Alaska  pipeline? 

Minister    Jamieson.     On    tl 

fisheries,  first  of  all  it  is  not  alwa; 
wise  to  be  a  prophet  in  these  matter 
But  the  point  with  regard  to  the  dea' 
line  was  that  Mr.  Vance  and  I  co 
eluded  this  morning  that  there  w: 
enough  light  in  sight  that  there  is  i 
inordinate  reason  to  be  worried  about 
settlement  on  a  fisheries  agreemen 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  v 
felt  confident  in  putting  a  deadline  ( 
them. 

The  second  one  was,  of  course,  th 
these  matters  always  proceed  more  e 
fectively  if  everyone  knows  that  the 
is  a  specific  cut-off  date.  In  order  to  ii 
sure  that  that  date  is  not  passed  th 
time,  we  have  said:  "OK,  do  as  mu< 
as  you  can. "  And  we  think  that  will  I 
very  considerable.   If  there  are  op 
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ecretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  and 
ladian  Secretary  of  State  for  Exter- 

Affairs  Donald  Jamieson  on 
member  22,  1978,  signed  a  revised 
eement  between  Canada  and  the 
ted  States  on  water  quality  of  the 
at  Lakes. 

'he  new  U.S. -Canada  agreement 
ffirms  the  determination  of  both 
ntries  to  restore  and  enhance  Great 
es  water  quality.  It  was  signed  by 

Jamieson  and  Mr.  Vance  in  a  brief 
jmony  at  the  Lester  B.  Pearson 
lding,  headquarters  of  the  Depart  - 
lt  of  External  Affairs  in  Ottawa. 
'he  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
■eement  1978  brings  up  to  date  the 
visions  contained  in  the  original 
sement  signed  in  Ottawa  in  April 
2.  That  agreement  has  resulted  in 
isiderable  progress  toward  im- 
vement  of  Great  Lakes  water  qual- 

Under  its  terms,  a  review  was  to  be 
lertaken  within  5  years  to  see  how 
xtively  it  was  working  and  where 
•rovements  could  be  made, 
'he  review  was  carried  out  by  U.S. 

Canadian  negotiators,  with  the  ad- 
;  and  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 


national Joint  Commission,  and  with 
involvement  of  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States,  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  the  public  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  new  agreement  strengthens  the 
1972  agreement  by  calling  for  various 
additional  programs  and  measures  to 
meet  problems  in  Great  Lakes  pollution 
which  were  not  evident  or  fully  under- 
stood at  the  time.  It  includes: 

•  Programs  to  strengthen  and  renew 
the  commitment  of  both  countries  to 
control  pollution  from  municipal  and 
industrial  sources; 

•  More  effective  control  of  persist- 
ent toxic  substances  and  other  pollut- 
ants; 

•  Identification  of  airborne  pollut- 
ants entering  the  Great  Lakes; 

•  Identification  and  control  of  pol- 
lution from  agricultural,  forestry,  and 
other  land-use  activities; 

•  Better  surveillance  and  monitoring 
mechanisms; 

•  Provisions  aimed  at  further  reduc- 
ing phosphorus  loadings;  and 

•  Placing  new  limits  on  radioactiv- 
ity. 


iding  issues  at  that  time,  don't  con- 
e  the  negotiations  in  an  effort  to 
fe  those.  In  effect,  put  them  in  the 
of  the  two  responsible  ministers, 
we  will  have  to  cope  with  them 
n  there. 

)n  the  pipeline,  I  suppose  the  most 
ortant  element  now  is  this  issue  of 
incremental  pricing  arrangement  on 
ch  some  of  you  who  have  been 
owing  that  are  familiar,  where  there 
studies  going  on  and  representa- 
is  being  made.  That  is  essentially,  I 
ss,  the  most  important  single  key 
ie  in  that  regard. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  have  nothing 
:her  to  add  except  that  we  both,  as 
n  Jamieson  has  said,  support  very, 
y  strongly  the  importance  of  moving 
ward  with  this  and  making  a  success 
the  project. 

).  I  just  wanted  to  ask  whether 
i  report  that  Canada  and  the 
ited  States  are  talking  about  some 
rt  of  a  trade-off  between  the 
aufort  Sea  and  the  Dickson  En- 
nce  is  accurate.  Are  you  talking 
out  that,  and  what  sort  of  a 


trade-off  were  you  speaking  about  at 
this  time? 

Minister  Jamieson.  I  do  not  recall 
having  used  the  word  trade-off. 

Q.  An  exchange  of  whatever  it  is. 

Minister  Jamieson.   We  did  not 

today  try  to  set  up  any  single  formula- 
tion. I  emphasized  at  the  beginning  that 
there  is  a  fisheries  issue  which  is  vital 
and  immediate:  How  do  you  apportion 
the  fish  stock  so  that  each  side  feels 
that  they  are  getting  a  reasonable  ac- 
cess? I  believe,  and  I  think  Secretary 
Vance  agrees,  that  once  we  have  that 
settled  or  once  that  is  in  place,  to  put  it 
crudely,  how  you  draw  a  line  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  ceases  to  have  the 
same  urgency  and  immediacy  although 
no  less  important.  So  we  did  not  get 
into  the  idea  of  whether  there  were 
going  to  be,  to  use  your  expression, 
trade-offs  against  Beaufort  Sea  or  west 
coast-east  coast;  those  were  not  the 
sorts  of  things  that  we  spent  our  time 
discussing.  □ 


1  Press  release  434. 

Subsequently   Deputy   Secretary   Warren 
Christopher  attended  the  NATO  meeting. 
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The  valuable  role  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  in  monitoring  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  will 
be  continued. 

The  agreement  was  cosigned  by  Len 
Marchand,  Canada's  Minister  of  State 
(Environment),  and  Barbara  Blum, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Dr. 
Harry  Parrot,  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  also 
took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  1972  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  represented  significant 
progress  in  coordinated  environmental 
management  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Since  its  signature,  both  coun- 
tries have  devoted  great  effort  and  sub- 
stantial resources  to  the  restoration  and 
enhancement  of  water  quality  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  While  much  remains  to  be 
done,  there  is  no  doubt  that  benefits  to 
both  users  of  the  water  and  the  general 
public  have  been  great. 

In  its  fifth  annual  report  on  Great 
Lakes  water  quality,  the  International 
Joint  Commission  concluded  that  the 
continued  degradation  of  the  lakes  has 
been  substantially  checked  and  that  the 
development  of  coordinated  programs 
of  research,  surveillance,  and  remedial 
measures  has  been  a  major  accom- 
plishment of  the  two  governments. 

The  1978  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  builds  on  6  years  of  experi- 
ence under  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1972.  Since  it 
came  into  effect,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  understanding 
of  the  technical  and  scientific  aspect  of 
water  quality,  the  presence  and  effects 
of  toxic  substances  in  the  Great  Lakes 
system,  and  the  extent  of  nonpoint 
source  pollution.  Thus  the  1978  agree- 
ment contains  the  following  significant 
revisions  or  improvements  over  the 
1972  agreement: 

•  Provision  of  revised  and  new  water 
quality  objectives,  both  general  and 
specific; 

•  Provisions  to  largely  eliminate  dis- 
charge of  toxic  substances  into  the 
Great  Lakes  and  to  establish  warning 
systems  which  will  point  up  those  that 
may  become  evident; 

•  Dates  on  which  municipal  (De- 
cember 31,  1982)  and  industrial  (De- 
cember 31,  1983)  pollution  control 
programs  are  to  be  completed  and 
operating  are  set; 

•  Improved  monitoring  and  surveil- 
lance requirements  to  enable  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  remedial 
programs; 

•  Provisions  for  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion from  land-use  activities  and  for 
examining  the  problem  of  airborne 
pollutants; 
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•  A  definition  of  new,  interim  phos- 
phorus loadings  with  provisions  for  an 
18-month  review  and  new  strategies  for 
controlling  phosphorus  as  necessary; 
and 

•  Provision  for  an  annual  public  in- 
ventory of  discharges  and  pollution 
control  requirements. 

The  agreement  states  the  purpose  of 
the  two  signatories  to  be  a  commitment 
to  a  maximum  effort  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Basin  ecosystem 
and  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  into  the  system, 
with  a  prohibition  on  the  discharge  of 
toxic  pollutants.  This  purpose  is  to  be 
met  through  programs  which,  as  under 
the  original  agreement,  have  general 
and  specific  objectives.  General  objec- 
tives are  broad  descriptions  of  desirable 
water  quality  conditions,  while  specific 
objectives  are  designations  of 
maximum  or  minimum  desired  levels 
of  a  substance  or  effect,  to  protect  the 
beneficial  uses  of  the  waters. 

Among  the  general  objectives  are 
keeping  the  waters  free  from: 

•  Sewage  discharges,  oil,  and  other 
debris; 

•  Materials  which  adversely  affect 
color,  odor,  taste,  or  other  conditions; 
and 

•  Materials  which  produce  toxic 
conditions  or  provide  nutrients  for  the 
growth  of  algae  which  interfere  with 
the  beneficial  uses  of  the  Lakes. 

The  lengthy  list  of  specific  objec- 
tives, detailed  in  annex  1  of  the  agree- 
ment, provides  that  specified  levels  or 
concentrations  of  persistent  or  nonper- 
sistent  chemical  and  physical  sub- 
stances not  be  exceeded  to  the  injury  of 
property  and  health.  Based  on  work  by 
experts  in  both  countries  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Board  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, the  specific  objectives  of  the 
1978  agreement  are  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  stringent  than  those  of 
the  1972  agreement. 

The  agreement  outlines  a  number  of 
programs  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  general  and  specific  objectives. 
Among  these  are  programs  which  call 
for: 

•  The  preparation  of  an  inventory  of 
pollution  abatement  requirements,  ex- 
pressed as  effluent  limitations; 

•  Controls  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
pest  control  products  to  limit  their 
input  into  the  Lakes;  require  control  of 
pollution  from  animal  husbandry  oper- 
ations and  from  the  hauling  and  dis- 
posal of  liquid  and  solid  wastes.  Other 
measures  will  be  required  in  connection 
with  land-use  activities  in  an  effort  to 


reduce  this  significant  contribution  to 
Lakes'  pollution; 

•  The  establishment  of  measures  to 
control  pollution  from  shipping 
sources,  including  both  oil  and  vessel 
waste  discharges; 

•  The  continuation  of  the  joint  pol- 
lution contingency  plan  for  the  Lakes; 

•  Measures  for  control  of  pollution 
from  dredging  activities  and  the  dis- 
posal of  polluted  dredge  sediments; 

•  Measures  for  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion from  onshore  and  offshore 
facilities,  such  as  materials  transporta- 
tion within  the  Basin,  and  gas  drilling 
operations; 

•  Additional  protection  for  pollution 
from  hazardous  polluting  substances 
and  toxic  chemicals; 

•  The  introduction  of  measures  for 
the  control  of  inputs  of  phosphorus 
and  other  nutrients  to  prevent  harmful 
algal  growth; 

•  A  program  aimed  at  identifying  the 
contribution  of  airborne  pollutants  to 
the  Lakes;  and 
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•  The  further  implementation  o* 
coordinated  surveillance  and  monit 
ing  program  to  determine  the  extent 
which  the  general  and  specific  obj< 
tives  are  being  achieved. 

The  International  Joint  Commissi 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  I 
under  the  1978  agreement.  It  will  ass 
governments  in  implementing  t 
agreement  by  tendering  advice;  d 
lecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminati 
data;  and  undertaking  public  inforn 
tion  activities.  In  addition,  the  Co 
mission  will  send  a  full  report  to  g( 
ernments  on  the  progress  towa 
achievement  of  the  general  and  speci 
objectives  every  other  year.  The  19 
agreement  also  specifies  more  precisi 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  joint 
stitutions  established  to  assist  t 
Commission  in  performing  functic 
related  to  the  agreement. 
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DEPARTMENT:        New  Liaison  Offiet 

With  ZJ.S.  State  and  Local 

Governments 


WHITE  HOUSE 
ANNOUNCEMENT,  NOV.  16  x 

The  President  today  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  W.  Beverly  Car- 
ter, Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large  to 
head  a  new  State  Department  Office  for 
Liaison  with  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments. Mr.  Carter,  57,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Liberia. 

As  head  of  the  Office  for  Liaison 
with  State  and  Local  Governments, 
Ambassador  Carter  will  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  will  also 
work  closely  with  Jack  Watson,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  new  office 
will  include  facilitating  state  and  local 
governments'  priority  international 
interests;  arranging  briefings  and  other 
communications  for  governors  and  key 
local  government  leaders  on  interna- 
tional issues  of  special  interest  to  them 
and  conveying  their  views  on  such  is- 
sues to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State;  assisting  senior  state  and  local 
government  officials  in  planning  their 
official  overseas  travel  and  the  visits  of 
foreign  officials;  coordinating  assign- 
ments with  state  and  local  governments 


for  Foreign  Service  officers;  and  d 
veloping  the  State  Department 
capabilities  to  identify  and  to  report 
state  and  local  governments  on  ho 
other  societies  at  the  national  or  subn 
tional  level  understand  and  resol' 
common  problems  of  major  impo 
tance . 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment 
Liberia,  Mr.  Carter  served  as  Amba 
sador  to  Tanzania  (1972-1975)  ai 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  f 
African  Affairs  (1969-1972).  A  care 
Foreign  Service  information  officer,  1 
has  served  in  public  affairs  and  an 
positions  in  both  the  former  U.S.  I 
formation  Agency  and  the  State  D 
partment. 

David  H.  Shinn  has  been  selected 
deputy  to  Ambassador  Carter  and  wi 
be  in  charge  of  the  new  office  unl 
Mr.  Carter's  return  in  mid-January.  M 
Shinn,  a  career  Foreign  Service  Office 
was  most  recently  detailed  to  tr 
mayor's  office  in  Seattle  under  the  Pea 
son  amendment  domestic  assignmei 
program . 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre! 
dential  Documents  of  Nov.  20,  1978. 
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EAST  ASIA:        U.S.  Normalizes  Relations 
With  the  People9s  Republic  of  China 


■ 


following  are  the  texts  of  December 
1978,  of  the  joint  communique  be- 
?en  the  United  States  and  the 
jple's  Republic  of  China,  President 
rter's  address  to  the  nation  and  re- 
rks  to  reporters  following  the  ad- 
ss,  and  the  U.S.  statement  on  nor- 
lization . ' 


ESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 2 

would  like  to  read  a  joint  com- 
nique  which  is  being  simultaneously 
aed  in  Peking  at  this  very  moment 
the  leaders  of  the  People's  Republic 
China. 

:  this  point,  the  President  read  the 
t  of  the  joint  communique.] 

Yesterday,  our  country  and  the 
jple's  Republic  of  China  reached 
s  final  historic  agreement.  On 
mary  1,  1979,  a  little  more  than  2 
eks  from  now,  our  two  governments 
1  implement  full  normalization  of 
lomatic  relations. 

\s  a  nation  of  gifted  people  who 
nprise  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
>ulation  of  the  Earth,  China  plays, 
;ady,  an  important  role  in  world  af- 
■s,  a  role  that  can  only  grow  more 
xirtant  in  the  years  ahead. 
Ne  do  not  undertake  this  important 
p  for  transient  tactical  or  expedient 
sons.  In  recognizing  the  People's 
public  of  China,  that  it  is  the  single 
vernment  of  China,  we  are  recog- 
ing  simple  reality.  But  far  more  is 
olved  in  this  decision  than  just  the 
ognition  of  a  fact. 

3efore  the  estrangement  of  recent 
:ades,  the  American  and  the  Chinese 
>ple  had  a  long  history  of  friendship. 
;'ve  already  begun  to  rebuild  some 
those  previous  ties.  Now  our  rapidly 
sanding  relationship  requires  the 
d  of  structure  that  only  full  diplo- 
tic  relations  will  make  possible, 
rhe  change  that  I'm  announcing  to- 
;ht  will  be  of  great  long-term  benefit 
the  peoples  of  both  our  country  and 
ina — and,  I  believe,  to  all  the 
)ples  of  the  world.  Normalization — 
1  the  expanded  commercial  and  cul- 
al  relations  that  it  will  bring — will 
ltribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  own 
ion,  to  our  own  national  interest, 
1  it  will  also  enhance  the  stability  of 
ia.  These  more  positive  relations 
h  China  can  beneficially  affect  the 
rid  in  which  we  live  and  the  world 


in  which  our  children  will  live. 

We  have  already  begun  to  inform  our 
allies  and  other  nations  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  details  of 
our  intended  action.  But  I  wish  also  to- 
night to  convey  a  special  message  to 
the  people  of  Taiwan — I  have  already 
communicated  with  the  leaders  in 
Taiwan — with  whom  the  American 
people  have  had  and  will  have  exten- 
sive, close,  and  friendly  relations.  This 
is  important  between  our  two  peoples. 

As  the  United  States  asserted  in  the 
Shanghai  communique  of  1972, 3  issued 
on  President  Nixon's  historic  visit,  we 
will  continue  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan 
issue.  I  have  paid  special  attention  to 
insuring  that  normalization  of  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  People's 
Republic  will  not  jeopardize  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Taiwan.  The 
people  of  our  country  will  maintain  our 
current  commercial,  cultural,  trade, 
and  other  relations  with  Taiwan 
through  nongovernmental  means.  Many 
other  countries  in  the  world  are  already 
successfully  doing  this. 

These  decisions  and  these  actions 
open  a  new  and  important  chapter  in 
our  country's  history  and  also  in  world 
affairs. 

To  strengthen  and  to  expedite  the 
benefits  of  this  new  relationship  be- 


tween China  and  the  United  States,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  Vice  Pre- 
mier Teng  has  accepted  my  invitation 
and  will  visit  Washington  at  the  end  of 
January.  His  visit  will  give  our  gov- 
ernments the  opportunity  to  consult 
with  each  other  on  global  issues  and  to 
begin  working  together  to  enhance  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

These  events  are  the  final  result  of 
long  and  serious  negotiations  begun  by 
President  Nixon  in  1972  and  continued 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Ford. 
The  results  bear  witness  to  the  steady, 
determined,  bipartisan  effort  of  our 
own  country  to  build  a  world  in  which 
peace  will  be  the  goal  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  nations. 

The  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  has 
no  other  purpose  than  this:  the  ad- 
vancement of  peace.  It  is  in  this  spirit, 
at  this  season  of  peace,  that  I  take  spe- 
cial pride  in  sharing  this  good  news 
with  you  tonight. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS4 

I  wanted  to  come  by  and  let  you 
know  that  I  believe  this  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation.  It's  something  that  I 
and  my  two  predecessors  have  sought 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
DEC.  15 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  ON 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

JANUARY  1,  1979 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ognize each  other  and  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  as  of  January  1,  1979. 

The  United  States  of  America  recognizes  the 
Government  of  the  People 's  Republic  of  China 
as  the  sole  legal  Government  of  China.  Within 
this  context,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
maintain  cultural,  commercial,  and  other  unof- 
ficial relations  with  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  reaffirm  the  princi- 
ples agreed  on  by  the  two  sides  in  the  Shanghai 
Communique  and  emphasize  once  again  that: 


•  Both  wish  to  reduce  the  danger  of  interna- 
tional military  conflict. 

•  Neither  should  seek  hegemony  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  or  in  any  other  region  of  the 
world  and  each  is  opposed  to  efforts  by  any 
other  country  or  group  of  countries  to  establish 
such  hegemony. 

•  Neither  is  prepared  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  any  third  party  or  to  enter  into  agreements  or 
understandings  with  the  other  directed  at  other 
states. 

•  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  acknowledges  the  Chinese  position 
that  there  is  but  one  China  and  Taiwan  is  part  of 
China. 

•  Both  believe  that  normalization  of  Sino- 
American  relations  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples  but  also 
contributes  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  Asia  and  the 
world. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  exchange  Am- 
bassadors and  establish  Embassies  on  March  1, 
1979. 
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avidly.  We  have  maintained  our  own 
U.S.  position  firmly,  and  only  since 
the  last  few  weeks  has  there  been  an 
increasing  demonstration  to  us  that 
Premier  Hua  and  Vice  Premier  Teng 
have  been  ready  to  normalize  relations. 
I  think  the  interests  of  Taiwan  have 
been  adequately  protected.  One  of  the 
briefers  will  explain  the  details  to  you. 
Our  Ambassador  there,  [Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Liaison  Office]  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, has  done  a  superb  job  in  pre- 
senting our  own  views  strongly  and 
clearly  to  the  officials  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  I  will  be  preparing 
myself  adequately  for  the  visit  of  Vice 
Premier  Teng.  We  invited  him  on  one 
day;  he  accepted  the  next,  without 
delay;  and  I  think  he's  looking  forward 
to  this  trip  with  a  great  deal  of  antici- 
pation and  pleasure. 

I  have  talked  personally  this  evening 
to  Prime  Minister  Ohira  [of  Japan]. 
Early  this  morning  we  notified  the  offi- 
cials in  Taiwan,  and  we  have  also 
notified  many  of  the  leaders  around  the 
world  of  this  long-awaited  development 
in  international  diplomacy. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits that  will  be  derived  from  this  is  the 
continuation  of  strong  trade,  cultural 
relationships  with  Taiwan — the  people 
of  Taiwan — and  a  new  vista  for  pros- 
perous trade  relationships  with  almost  a 
billion  people  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  This  is  also,  of  course,  en- 
hanced by  the  new  opportunities  for  us 
to  understand  the  people  of  China,  and 
to  work  avidly  for  peace  in  that  region 
and  for  world  peace. 

This  afternoon  the  Soviet  Union  of- 
ficials were  notified  through  their  Am- 
bassador here,  Mr.  Dobrynin.  And  I 
think  the  Soviets  were  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  we  were  anticipating  normali- 
zation whenever  the  Chinese  were 
willing  to  meet  our  reasonable  terms, 
and  they  were  not  surprised.  As  you 
well  know,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
People's  Republic  of  China  have  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  themselves. 

My  own  assessment  is  that  this  will 
be  well  received  in  almost  every  nation 
of  the  world,  perhaps  all  of  them,  be- 
cause it  will  add  to  stability.  And  the 
Soviets  and  others  know  full  well,  be- 
cause of  our  own  private  explanations 
to  them,  not  just  recently  but  in  months 
gone  by,  that  we  have  no  desire  what- 
soever to  use  our  new  relationships 
with  China  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Soviets  or  anyone  else.  We  believe  this 
will  enhance  stability  and  not  cause  in- 
stability in  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I'm  very  pleased  with  it.  And  I  ob- 
viously have  to  give  a  major  part  of  the 


credit  to  President  Nixon  and  to  Presi- 
dent Ford,  who  laid  the  groundwork  for 
this  successful  negotiation.  And  most 
of  the  premises  that  were  spelled  out  in 
the  Shanghai  communique  6  years  ago 
or  more  have  been  implemented  now. 

You  can  tell  that  I'm  pleased,  and  I 
know  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  your 
accurate  explanation  of  the  results. 

Q.  How  did  the  congressional 
leaders  take  it? 

A.  With  mixed  response.  Some  of 
the  congressional  leaders  who  were 
there  have  long  been  very  strong  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  officials  in  Taiwan. 
They  are  not  as  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  officials  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

One  of  the  most  long-debated  issues 
was  whether  or  not  we  would 
peremptorily  terminate  our  defense 
treaty  with  Taiwan,  or  whether  we 
would  terminate  that  treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  provisions.  And  the 
People's  Republic  officials  agreed  with 
our  position  that  we  would  give  Taiwan 
a  1-year  notice  and  that  the  defense 
treaty  would  prevail  throughout  1979.  I 
think  that  alleviated  some  of  the  con- 
cerns among  the  Senators. 

And  another  concern  expressed  by 
them  was  whether  or  not  we  could 
continue  cultural  relationships,  trade 
relationships  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  I  assured  them  that  we  could, 
that  the  Chinese  knew  this.  And  we 
will  ask  the  Congress  for  special  legis- 
lation quite  early  in  the  session  to  per- 
mit this  kind  of  exchange  with  the 
people  of  Taiwan.  This  would  include 
authorization  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  guarantee  and  to  help 
with  specific  trade  negotiations. 

I  think  that  many  of  their  concerns 
have  been  alleviated,  although  there 
certainly  will  be  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  feel  that  we  should  have 
maintained  the  status  quo. 

Q.  You  said  the  response  to  your 
speech  would  be  "massive  applause 
throughout  the  nation."  What  do 
you  think  the  response  to  your 
speech  will  be  in  Taiwan? 

A.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  massive 
applause  in  Taiwan,  but  we  are  going 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  assure  the 
Taiwanese  that  we  put  at  top — as  one 
of  the  top  priorities  in  our  own  re- 
lationships with  the  People's  Republic 
and  them — that  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan  will  not  be  damaged. 

To  answer  the  other  question,  I  don't 
think  this  will  have  any  adverse  effect 
at  all  on  the  SALT  [Strategic  Arms 


Department  of  State  Bulleti 

Limitation  Talks]  negotiations  as  a 
independent  matter.  And  I  think  fh< 
the  Soviets,  as  I  said  earlier,  have  bee 
expecting  this  development.  They  wei 
not  surprised,  and  we  have  kept  thei 
informed  recently.  Their  reaction  ha' 
not  been  adverse,  and  we  will  procee 
aggressively  as  we  have  in  recer1 
months,  in  fact  throughout  my  ow 
Administration,  to  conclude  a  sue! 
cessful  SALT  agreement. 


U.S.  STATEMENT 

As  of  January  1,  1979,  the  United  States 
America  recognizes  the  People's  Republic  < 
China  as  the  sole  legal  government  of  China.  C 
the  same  date,  the  People's  Republic  of  Chii 
accords  similar  recognition  to  the  United  Stat 
of  America.  The  United  States  thereby  esta1 
lishes  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  R 
public  of  China. 

On  that  same  date,  January  1,  1979,  t! 
United  States  of  America  will  notify  Taiwan  th 
it  is  terminating  diplomatic  relations  and  that  t| 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  Uniti 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  is  being  terrr 
nated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  t! 
Treaty.  The  United  States  also  states  that  it  w' 
be  withdrawing  its  remaining  military  personn 
from  Taiwan  within  four  months. 

In  the  future,  the  American  people  and  I 
people  of  Taiwan  will  maintain  commerci; 
cultural,  and  other  relations  without  offici 
government  representation  and  without  dipf 
matic  relations. 

The  Administration  will  seek  adjustments 
our  laws  and  regulations  to  permit  the  maim 
nance  of  commercial,  cultural,  and  other  no 
governmental  relationships  in  the  new  circui 
stances  that  will  exist  after  normalization. 

The  United  States  is  confident  that  the  peop 
of  Taiwan  face  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  futur 
The  United  States  continues  to  have  an  inters 
in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  iss 
and  expects  that  the  Taiwan  issue  will  be  settl 
peacefully  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  establis 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People 
Republic  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  t 
American  people,  to  the  stability  of  Asia  whe 
the  United  States  has  major  security  and  ec 
nomic  interest,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  enti 
world. 


'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre! 
dential  Documents  of  Dec.  18,  1978. 

2The  address  was  broadcast  live  on  radio  a 
television  from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  Whi 
House. 

3For  text  of  the  Shanghai  communique,  s 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1972,  p.  435. 

"Held  with  reporters  in  the  White  Hoii 
Briefing  Room.  Following  the  President's  i 
marks.  Administration  officials  held  a  bac 
ground  briefing  on  the  announcement. 
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ECONOMICS:        The  Role  of  Exports 
in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Varren  Christopher 

ddress  before  the  65th  National 
eign  Trade  Convention  in  New 
k  on  November  13,  1978.  Mr. 
istopher  is  Deputy  Secretary  of 
e. 

am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
alk  with  you  today  about  the  re- 
onship  of  U.S.  exports  to  our 
;ign  policy.  I  approach  this  subject 
"a  staunch  advocate  of  global 
lmerce,"  to  use  President  Carter's 
ise.  I  want  to  divide  my  discussion 
i  two  parts:  first,  to  describe  why 
anding  U.S.  exports  is  important  to 

foreign  policy  and  how  we  are 
ig  about  it;  and  second,  to  explain 
i  we  are  trying  to  integrate  this  goal 
sxpanding  exports  with  other  fun- 
lental  foreign  policy  objectives. 
;or  the  vast  majority  of  our  exports, 
have  only  one  basic  foreign  policy 
ective — to  encourage  and  assist 
n.  For  these  exports,  there  are  no 
er  competing  foreign  policy  inter- 
;  that  must  be  taken  into  account, 

our  efforts  can  be  concentrated  on 
isting  U.S.   exporters  in   selling 
oad  and  on  working  to  reduce 
sign  trade  barriers. 
Kt  the  Bonn  summit  last  summer, 

United  States  and  our  major  indus- 

I  partners  agreed  to  a  coordinated 
itegy  for  economic  progress.  An  es- 
tial  element  in  this  strategy  is  to  ex- 
id  U.S.  exports.  Increased  exports 

II  reduce  our  trade  deficit  and 
:ngthen  the  dollar  abroad,  which  in 
n  will  help  fight  inflation  at  home. 
\t  the  same  time,  increased  exports 
imote  essential  political  relationships 
oad.  A  strong  U.S.  economy  and  a 
md  dollar  are  crucial  to  maintain  the 
lfidence  of  our  allies.  Moreover,  the 
nds  of  trade  and  commerce 
engthen  ties  with  our  friends  and 
p  to  lessen  tensions  with  others. 
Like  the  other  important  economic 
ks  you  will  discuss  here,  improving 
r  export  performance  will  require  a 
jor  long-term  effort  from  business 
i  from  government.  I  believe  the 
)gram  President  Carter  recently  an- 
unced  is  an  important  contribution  to 
s  joint  effort.  That  program  includes 
lumber  of  significant  measures. 

•  It  provides  additional  funds  for 
port-Import  Bank  (Eximbank) 
ancing  and  agricultural  export  cred- 


•  It  expands  export  development 
programs  to  help  U.S.  firms,  particu- 
larly small  and  medium  businesses,  in 
marketing  abroad. 

•  It  reaffirms  our  key  objectives  in 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN),  such  as  reducing  both  tariff 
and  nontariff  trade  barriers  and  limit- 
ing the  use  of  government  subsidies  for 
exports. 

•  It  launches  efforts  outside  the 
MTN  for  a  more  widespread  interna- 
tional agreement  to  limit  excessive 
government  financing  for  exports. 

•  It  seeks  to  insure  that  exporters 
have  clear  guidelines  on  the  application 
of  our  laws  relating  to  foreign  bribery, 
antitrust,  and  environmental  matters. 

Taken  together,  these  measures  will 
increase  direct  assistance  to  U.S.  ex- 
porters and  reduce  foreign  and  domes- 
tic barriers  to  exports. 

The  strength  of  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  this  program  is  reflected  by 
actions  he  has  taken  in  the  last  few 
days.  He  signed  into  law  a  bill  in- 
creasing Eximbank 's  financing  author- 
ity from  $25  to  $40  billion  and  ex- 
tending the  Bank's  charter  for  5  years. 
He  also  vetoed  protectionist  measures 


some  countries  —  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  North  Korea,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and,  as  a  result  of  legislation 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress,  Uganda. 
But  these  broad  prohibitions  are  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule. 

For  example,  last  year  there  were 
well  over  50,000  applications  for 
licenses  to  export  controlled  items 
other  than  military  equipment.  Fewer 
than  350  of  these  license  applications 
were  denied — only  about  two-thirds  of 
1%  of  all  applications.  Of  the  more 
than  50,000  licenses  that  were  ap- 
proved, all  but  about  1 ,300 — or  about 
2lh% — were  approved  in  less  than  90 
days. 

I  recognize  that  other  applications 
may  not  have  been  submitted  because 
exporters  believed  that  licenses  would 
not  be  issued.  But  I  also  think  that  an 
approval  ratio  of  more  than  99%  for 
these  applications  shows  that  in  our 
balancing  of  foreign  policy  interests, 
the  scale  is  not  rigged  against  exports. 

Second,  the  primary  reason  for  im- 
posing trade  controls  is  to  maintain  our 
national  security.  While  our  concern 
with  Communist  countries  remains  a 
dominant  theme,  our  concept  of  na- 
tional security  has  evolved  in  recent 


Winning  a  larger  share  of  world  trade  for  our  exporters  is  important 
to  the  strength  of  our  economy  and  to  the  perception  of  American  lead- 
ership throughout  the  world. 


relating  to  meat  and  textile  imports, 
demonstrating  his  commitment  to  pres- 
ervation of  an  open  world  trading  sys- 
tem and  to  successful  conclusion  of  the 
MTN  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Foreign  Policy  Concerns 

Turning  to  the  second  aspect  of  my 
approach,  let  me  change  my  focus  and 
consider  the  narrow  categories  of  ex- 
ports where  it  is  necessary  to  balance 
our  strong  interest  in  promoting  exports 
with  other  fundamental  foreign  policy 
interests — in  short,  the  small  fraction 
of  our  exports  which  is  subject  to  con- 
trols. Before  I  discuss  some  of  the  spe- 
cific areas  where  these  controls  apply, 
let  me  offer  some  general  observations. 

First,  controls  should  not  be  equated 
with  prohibitions.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  does  embargo  trade  with 


years  to  include  a  concern  with  the 
spread  of  nuclear  explosives  and  the 
sale  of  highly  sophisticated  conven- 
tional weapons.  The  character  of  our 
export  controls  has  evolved  along  with 
this  changing  concept.  As  we  have  ex- 
tended new  controls  to  promote  new 
objectives,  we  have  relaxed  controls  in 
other  areas  where  their  use  has  become 
less  essential. 

Third,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  exports  subject  to  controls  are 
military  related.  A  large  portion  of 
these  exports  are  arms  or  other  military 
equipment.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  understandably  required  us 
to  apply  close  supervision  to  military 
sales  abroad,  while  leaving  almost  all 
nonmilitary  exports  free  of  controls. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  the  line  be- 
tween military  and  nonmilitary  exports 
is  blurred  by  dual-use  items,  such  as 
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nuclear  technology  or  highly  sophisti- 
cated computers,  that  have  both  com- 
mercial and  military  applications. 
Some  of  these  dual-use  items  are  also 
subject  to  controls.  But  where  they  are 
controlled,  Congress  has  mandated 
fewer  specific  prohibitions  than  for 
arms  sales,  and  we  in  the  executive 
branch  operate  with  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  allowing  the  exports. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  consider  briefly 
five  important  areas  in  which  controls 
apply. 

East-West  Trade.  The  first  is 
East-West  trade.  For  the  past  three 
decades,  the  dominant  element  in  our 
system  of  export  controls  has  been  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  In  the  period  after  World 
War  II,  our  export  controls  reflected 
our  overriding  concern  with  the  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  coordination 
with  our  NATO  allies,  we  prohibited 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  of  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
products  and  technology  that  could 
have  a  military  application.  Similar 
national  security  concerns,  and  in  some 
cases  armed  hostilities,  led  to  adoption 
of  embargoes  on  trade  with  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (PRC),  and  Cuba. 

As  cold  war  tensions  have  lessened, 
restrictions  on  these  nonmilitary  ex- 
ports have  been  relaxed.  We  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  items  subject  to 
restriction  and  narrowed  the  criteria  for 
determining  whether  an  export  could 
affect  our  national  security.  We  are 
now  considering  the  removal  of  con- 
trols on  a  variety  of  additional  prod- 
ucts, while  continuing  to  control 
transfers  of  critical  technologies  used 
to  manufacture  these  products. 

As  a  result  of  this  liberalization  of 
controls  and  other  factors,  our  exports 


with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC.  A 
number  of  Cabinet-level  delegations 
have  visited  the  PRC  to  discuss  in- 
creasing economic  cooperation  in 
energy,  agriculture,  and  other  areas. 
Secretary  [of  Energy  James  R.] 
Schlesinger  has  just  returned  and  Sec- 
retary [of  Agriculture  Bob]  Bergland  is 
there  now.  On  the  Soviet  side,  we  hope 
that  the  trip  by  Secretaries  [of  the 
Treasury  W.  Michael]  Blumenthal  and 
[of  Commerce  Juanita  M.]  Kreps  to 
Moscow  next  month  for  an  important 
set  of  trade  meetings  will  provide  fur- 
ther opportunities  for  expansion  of 
trade . 

Nuclear-Weapons  Technology.  A 

second  area  of  controls  relates  to  the 
increasing  danger  to  our  security  from 
the  spread  of  nuclear-weapons  technol- 
ogy. Twenty  years  ago,  there  were  only 
three  nuclear-weapon  nations.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  nations 
which  could  develop  a  nuclear  weapon 
within  2  years  of  a  decision  to  do  so. 
On  taking  office,  President  Carter  con- 
cluded that  this  problem  would  no 
longer  be  left  on  the  back  burner  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

As  a  result,  while  we  continue  to  en- 
courage peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  we  are  making  important  new 
efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
capacity  to  make  nuclear  explosives. 
We  supported  legislation  enacted  ear- 
lier this  year  to  tighten  controls  on  nu- 
clear exports.  And  we  have  taken  a 
number  of  steps,  including  streamlined 
licensing  procedures,  to  facilitate  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  reactors  and  fuel  to 
countries  that  share  our  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives. 

We  have  not  limited  ourselves  to 
measures  affecting  our  own  nuclear  ex- 
ports. We  have  worked  to  develop  and 
strengthen  a  common  set  of  guidelines 


The  basic  foreign  policy  purpose  which  exports  serve  is  to  improve 
the  trade  balance,  strengthen  the  dollar,  and  build  closer  relations 
with  our  trading  partners.  Any  restriction  on  exports  for  other  foreign 
policy  purposes  bears  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  . 


to  the  Soviet  Union  increased  more 
than  tenfold  between  1970  and  1977. 
We  are  committed  to  continuing  the 
growth  of  East- West  trade.  Secretary 
Vance  has  made  clear  our  view  that 
trade  can  perform  a  useful  function  in 
easing  tensions  in  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Speaking  to  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  month, 
President  Carter  reaffirmed  his  deter- 
mination to  increase  trade  substantially 


for  nuclear  exports  accepted  by  the 
major  nuclear  suppliers.  We  have 
brought  together  44  nations  to  explore 
safer  nuclear  energy  alternatives.  And 
we  have  tried  to  persuade  a  number  of 
countries  that  their  energy  needs  can  be 
met  with  safe  nuclear  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

Conventional  Arms  Sales.  A  third 
area  of  controls  involves  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  spread  of  advanced  con- 
ventional  weapons   systems.   Since 
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1970,  arms  suppliers  have  made  con 
mitments  totaling  about  $140  billion  I 
developing  countries.  When  these  am 
are  delivered,  they  will  change  the  fac 
of  world  politics.  For  the  first  tim< 
many  states  throughout  the  world  wi 
have  arms  of  much  the  same  sophist 
cation  and  quality  as  those  of  the  maji 
powers. 

While  the  need  for  restraint  on  coi 
ventional  arms  sales  has  become  ii 
creasingly  clear,  the  fact  remains  th 
important  foreign  policy  interests  n, 
quire  arms  transfers  in  certain  case 
The  problem  is  how  to  strike  the  a] 
propriate  balance. 

This  requires  a  closer  scrutiny  i 
arms  sales  to  insure  that  they  do  sen 
an  important  foreign  policy  interes 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  in  rj 
cent  years  mandating  this  closi 
examination.  In  addition,  Preside 
Carter  has  imposed  a  ceiling  on  am 
sales  to  Third  World  countries,  whe 
resources  are  scarce  and  the  po 
sibilities  for  armed  conflict  are  man 
We  have  also  developed  guidelines 
limit  the  sophistication  of  arms  expoi 
to  these  countries. 

In  this  effort,  we  recognize  that  U. 
action  alone  cannot  achieve  meaningf 
restraint.  So  we  have  gone  to  oth 
nations  —  both  suppliers  and  pu 
chasers — to  persuade  them  to  join  u 
It  is  a  long  road,  but  we  are  encourage 
by  the  prospects  that  joint  efforts  cj 
ease  the  heavy  burden  of  armaments. 

Human  Rights.  The  fourth  and  fit 
aspects  of  foreign  policy  that  give  ri 
to  export  controls — human  rights  ai 
antiterrorism  concerns — have  a  mui 
smaller  impact  on  U.S.  exports,  both 
terms  of  countries  and  dollar  amount: 

The  promotion  of  human  rights  is 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  foreign  poli< 
of  the  Carter  Administration.  We  b 
lieve  our  underlying  principles  ai 
values  must  be  reflected  in  Americ; 
foreign  policy  if  that  policy  is  to  ha 
the  support  of  our  people  and  if  it  is 
be  effective.  The  pursuit  of  this  cau 
is  not  an  ideological  luxury  cruise  wi 
no  practical  port  of  call.  Widening  t 
circle  of  countries  which  share  o 
human  rights  values  is  at  the  very  co 
of  our  security  interests,  because  su 
nations  make  strong  allies. 

In  our  efforts  to  promote  hum 
rights,  we  are  using  a  wide  range 
tools — private  diplomatic  approach 
in  our  bilateral  relations  with  oth 
countries;  public  statements  where  p 
vate  approaches  are  unavailable  or  u 
availing;  multilateral  approaches  in  t 
United  Nations,  the  Organization 
American  States,  the  International  D 
velopment  Banks,  and  elsewhere;  ai 
adjustment  of  our  foreign  assistan 


lary  1979 

*rams  to  take  into  account  human 

its  conditions  in  the  recipient  coun- 

i. 

/e  strongly  prefer  to  use  positive 

isures,  but  where  these  have  no  ef- 

,  we  must  consider  restrictions  on 

flow  of  our  military  and  economic 

In  some  instances,  our  human 
ts  policy  has  involved  restrictions 
U.S.  exports,  although  here,  as  in 
:r  areas  of  export  controls,  it  is  al- 
;t  entirely  military-related  sales 
ch  are  affected.  And  here  again  we 
implementing  our  policy  in  collab- 
:ion  and  consultation  with  Con- 
is,  which  has  specified  areas  where 
lan  rights  considerations  must  be 
lght  to  bear  on  exports, 
/e  are  attempting  to  comply  with 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  that  pro- 
ts,  except  in  "extraordinary  cir- 
istances,"  sales  of  military  equip- 
it  to  countries  where  there  are  gross 
consistent  human  rights  violations, 
gress  strengthened  that  prohibition 

year  and  extended  it  to  cover  ex- 
s  of  police  equipment.  Moreover, 
igress  has  become  sufficiently  con- 
led  about  human  rights  conditions 
everal  countries  that  it  has  prohib- 

all  military  sales  in  any  circum- 
ces  to  those  countries.  In  addition, 
United  States  has  complied  with  the 
s  embargo  imposed  on  South  Africa 
the  United  Nations  last  year  and 
:n  the  further  step  of  prohibiting  all 
i.  exports  to  the  South  African 
ce  or  military. 

ntiterrorism  Efforts.  A  fifth  as- 
t  of  our  foreign  policy  affecting 
.  exports  is  our  effort  to  combat 
rnational  terrorism.  Like  our  human 
ts  policy,  our  antiterrorism  efforts 
>lve  the  restriction  of  only  a  rela- 
ly  small  dollar  volume  of  exports, 
jnly  a  relatively  few  countries, 
sting  legislation  restricts  military 
s  to  countries  that  harbor  terrorists, 

proposed  legislation  would  bar 
ly  nonmilitary  exports  to  a  wider 
l&  of  countries  that  support  ter- 
sm.  Here  again  we  recognize  that  to 
effective,  our  efforts  must  be  mul- 
eral.  A  major  step  in  international 
peration  on  this  problem  was  taken 
he  Bonn  summit,  where  the  par- 
)ating  countries  pledged  to  termi- 

air  service  with  any  country  that 
>ors  aircraft  hijackers. 

litations  on  U.S.  Government 
ancing 

et  me  turn  from  discussing  controls 
exports  to  a  different  but  related 
iect — limitations  not  on  actual  ex- 
transactions  but  on  U.S.  Govern- 
it  financing  for  our  exports. 
Whether  restrictions  on  export 


financing  should  be  used  to  further 
these  or  other  foreign  policy  objectives 
is  a  difficult  question.  On  the  one 
hand,  export  financing  is  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  usually  on 
generous  terms  and  often  as  a  direct 
loan  to  a  foreign  government.  There- 
fore it  is  viewed  by  some  as  a  proper 
instrument  for  pursuing  noncommercial 
U.S.  interests,  much  as  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  are  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  primary  reason  for  providing 
export  financing  is  to  enable  U.S.  ex- 
porters to  compete  with  other  trading 
nations.  Therefore,  others  argue,  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  purely  commercial 
transactions  that  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  on  foreign  policy  grounds. 

There  is  undoubtedly  merit  to  each 
side  of  this  debate.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Congress  has  enacted  specific  lim- 
itations on  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  to  reflect  each  of  the  five 
foreign  policy  concerns  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  export  con- 
trols. In  carrying  out  these  legal  re- 
quirements, we  believe  that  restrictions 
on  export  financing  should  be  used  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  only  in  highly 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  using 
human  rights  restrictions  as  an  exam- 
ple. Since  1974  Eximbank  has  been 
prohibited  by  law  from  financing  ex- 
ports to  Communist  countries  which  re- 
strict the  right  of  their  citizens  to 
emigrate.  This  year  the  Congress  fur- 
ther restricted  the  Bank's  authority  to 
finance  exports  to  South  Africa.  But 
aside  from  these  specific  statutory  pro- 
hibitions, there  are  only  two  other 
countries  in  which  human  rights  prob- 
lems have  led  the  Bank  to  refuse  to 
make  loans. 

Problems  of  Export  Controls 

This  has  been  a  very  brief  review  of 
the  categories  of  exports  in  which  the 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  exports 
must  be  balanced  against  other  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  interests.  I  hope  that 
the  review  has  demonstrated  that  these 
categories  are  extremely  limited  when 
compared  to  our  overall  exports  of 
more  than  $120  billion.  And  within 
these  categories,  the  balancing  does  not 
often  result  in  denials  or  substantial 
delays  of  exports.  Nevertheless,  we  in 
government  recognize  that  any  such 
denials  or  delays  create  hardships  and 
difficulties  for  U.S.  companies  seeking 
to  sell  abroad.  Here  are  some  specific 
problems  that  inevitably  arise  with  any 
set  of  export  controls. 

Difficult  Cost/Benefit  Assessments. 

One  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  as- 
sessing the  costs  and  benefits  of  any 
particular  restriction.  We  can  calculate 
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the  cost  of  any  one  lost  sale,  but  we 
can  not  readily  calculate  how  many 
sales  are  lost  because  a  denial  of  one 
transaction  may  discourage  potential 
buyers  and  sellers  from  coming  for- 
ward with  other  transactions. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  any  denial  in  promot- 
ing a  particular  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive. One  important  reason  for  this  dif- 
ficulty is  the  possibility  that  the  item 
can  be  purchased  from  a  supplier  in 
another  country. 

It  is  clear  that  the  more  countries  that 
participate  in  an  export  sanction,  the 
more  effective  that  sanction  will  be. 
Many  of  the  export  restrictions  I  have 
discussed  have  been  adopted  by  other 
countries.  In  other  instances,  we  are 
making  determined  efforts  to  obtain 
multilateral  support — for  example,  in 
our  arms  transfer  and  nonproliferation 
policies. 

Of  course  we  will  continue  to  take 
into  account  the  availability  of  a  prod- 
uct from  other  foreign  suppliers  before 
we  decide  to  restrict  its  export.  But 
foreign  availability  cannot  be  disposi- 
tive in  all  cases.  We  cannot  commit 
ourselves  to  permit  exports  wherever 
some  other  exporter  can  be  found  who 
is  willing  to  make  the  sale.  There  will 
be  cases  where  the  United  States  must 
take  the  first  step  in  restricting  a  sale 
and  then  encourage  others  to  follow. 

There  are  also  instances  where  the 
use  of  export  restrictions  serves  pur- 
poses beyond  preventing  another  coun- 
try from  getting  the  product  involved. 
For  example,  terrorist  organizations 
will  be  able  to  buy  submachine  guns 
even  if  the  United  States  refuses  to  sell 
them.  But  nonetheless  we  will  continue 
to  refuse  to  sell  such  equipment  to 
countries  that  support  international 
terrorism. 

To  give  us  a  better  measure  of  our 
policies,  we  are  presently  engaged  in  a 
systematic  review  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  export  restrictions.  One  way 
to  improve  this  assessment  is  a  closer 
exchange  of  views  between  government 
and  business.  President  Carter  has  re- 
constituted a  more  broadly  based  ex- 
port council  to  assist  in  this  exchange, 
and  we  want  to  encourage  other  means 
to  this  end. 

Uncertain  Effects  of  Controls. 

Another  problem  inherent  in  the  use  of 
export  controls  is  uncertainty  over  what 
exports  will  be  affected.  There  are  a 
few  situations  where  broad  prohibitions 
on  exports  are  required — for  example, 
a  wartime  embargo. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  need  to 
balance  a  number  of  important  foreign 
policy  interests,  including  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  exports,  calls  for 
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The  U.S.  and  the  Third  World: 
Partners  or  Plaintiffs 


by  David  D.  Newsom 

Address  before  the  International 
Relations  Section  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  and  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Northern  California  in  San 
Francisco  on  November  16,  1978. 
Ambassador  Newsom  is  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Political  Affairs. 

Eight  years  ago  I  spoke  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  on  the  subject  "The 
United  States  and  the  Third  World." 
That  was  in  1970,  the  year  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  My  remarks  at  that 
time  dwelt  on  the  growing  influence  of 
the  newly  independent  nations  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  world  affairs 
generally.  I  dwelt  also  on  growing  dif- 
ferences which  were  appearing  between 
the  views  of  these  countries  and  those 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  true  with 
respect  to  the  process  of  decoloniza- 
tion, trade,  and  racial  discrimination. 

In  1970  most  Americans  were  only 
vaguely  aware  of  the  potential  power 
and  influence  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
newly  independent  countries  of  this 
century  would  not,  for  many  years  to 
come,  be  major  factors  in  either  eco- 
nomic or  political  affairs. 

A  series  of  events  over  the  last  6 
years  has  shaken  that  view.  In  1973  the 
Arab  oil-producing  states  successfully 
mounted  an  embargo  against  the  United 


States.  Once  the  oil-producing  states 
understood  their  power  as  a  result  of 
the  embargo,  they  moved  successfully 
to  raise  the  price  of  oil  dramatically. 
Other  developing  countries,  instead  of 
expressing  dismay  at  the  impact  of  the 
price  rises  on  their  own  economies, 
saw  benefits  for  the  developing  world 
in  general  in  relating  similar  tactics  to 
other  commodities.  In  1974  in  Algiers 
the  new  international  economic  order 
was  born  with  its  strong  demands  for 
greater  equality  in  economic  relations 
between  the  developed  and  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

North-South  Dialogue 

The  new  international  economic 
order  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  of 
U.N.  purposes  and  of  the  obligations  of 
industrialized  states  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  trade,  aid,  and  investment 
policy,  was  brought  before  the  sixth 
special  session  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1974.  The  United  States  found  itself 
virtually  isolated  as  European  countries 
expressed  at  least  rhetorical  sympathy 
for  the  thrust  of  this  new  order.  That 
session  brought  home  starkly  to  Ameri- 
can policymakers  for  the  first  time  the 
potential  impact  of  these  demands  on 
our  political  as  well  as  our  economic 
relations  with  the  developing  world. 

The  next  2  years,  then,  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fundamental  reassessment 
of  how  the  have  and  have-not  nations 
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would  relate  to  each  other.  At  th 
seventh  special  session,  in  Septembi 
of  1975,  with  the  memory  of  the  frui 
less  confrontations  the  previous  ye< 
still  fresh  in  their  minds,  both  sid( 
began  to  rethink  their  respective  pos 
tions  and  to  search  for  areas  of  coi 
structive  dialogue  and  possible  coope 
ation.  One  of  the  results  was  the  fo 
mation,  in  December  of  that  year,  c 
the  Conference  on  International  Ec( 
nomic  Cooperation  (CIEC)  with 
members  from  the  developed  world  an 
19  from  the  developing  world.  Whi 
CIEC  did  not,  over  the  some  18  montl 
of  its  existence,  succeed  in  finding  ai 
commodation  between  all  of  the  issu< 
where  the  North  and  South  differ,  it  d: 
contribute  measurably  to  the  ongoir 
dialogue  and  resulted  in  concrei 
progress  on  some  issues  such  as  foe 
and  agriculture  and  technical  assis 
ance.  And  while  CIEC  did  narro 
some  gaps  between  the  North  and  tl 
South,  many  of  the  developing  coui 
tries  were  unhappy  with  their  exclusic 
from  the  limited  membership  of  tr 
CIEC. 

As  a  result,  CIEC  was  succeeded  I 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  which  ii 
eludes  all  member  states  of  the  Unite 
Nations.  This  is  now  an  importai 
forum  for  discussion  of  economic  ma 
ters  relating  to  the  North-Sou} 
dialogue.  The  developing  countrk 
would  like  to  give  it  a  decisionmakir, 
role.  We  continue  to  believe  decisioi 
on  major  economic  issues  should  i 
made  by  existing  organizations  havir 
responsibilities  in  the  specific  fum 
tional  areas,  for  example,  the  GAT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  ar 
Trade]  for  trade,  the  IMF  [Internation 
Monetary  Fund]  for  monetary  affairs. 


Role  of  Exports  (Cont'd) 

decisions  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  And 
the  active  role  of  the  Congress  is 
another  factor  that  adds  uncertainty. 

As  we  refine  and  explain  our 
policies,  there  are  some  things  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  to  reduce  uncertainties 
in  the  minds  of  exporters.  We  will  con- 
sult with  the  business  community  more 
closely  on  areas  of  concern  that  could 
lead  to  the  use  of  controls.  We  will 
provide  exporters  with  clear  reasons  for 
why  a  particular  license  was  denied. 
And  we  will  try  harder  to  identify  for 
the  business  community  broad 
categories  of  exports  which  are  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  other  important 
foreign  policy  interests. 

Processing  Delays.  A  final  problem 
with  controls  is  the  delays  that  some- 
times accompany  the  granting  or  denial 
of  an  export  license.  Often  these  delays 


result  from  the  need  to  develop  regula- 
tions and  procedures  to  carry  out  a  new 
legal  restriction.  Sometimes  a  delay 
makes  possible  the  issuance  of  a 
license  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
denied  for  foreign  policy  reasons. 
Other  times  the  delay  is  caused  by  a  re- 
quest from  the  exporter  or  other  in- 
terested party  that  the  government  re- 
consider a  decision  not  to  allow  an  ex- 
port. 

We  understand  that,  whatever  the 
cause,  a  delay  works  a  hardship  on  the 
exporter  who  has  deadlines  to  meet. 
While,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  more 
than  97%  of  nonmilitary  export 
licenses  were  issued  within  90  days  last 
year,  we  are  determined  to  improve  on 
that  record.  We  are  working  both 
within  the  State  Department  and  with 
other  agencies  to  minimize  delays,  to 
process  licenses  quickly,  and  to  re- 
spond in  a  helpful  way  to  other  re- 


quests for  guidance  from  the  expo 
community. 

Conclusion 

As  I  have  tried  to  describe  today,  tl 
role  of  exports  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
a  strongly  positive  one.  The  bas 
foreign  policy  purpose  which  expor 
serve  is  to  improve  the  trade  balanc 
strengthen  the  dollar,  and  build  clos 
relations  with  our  trading  partners.  Ar 
restriction  on  exports  for  other  foreij 
policy  purposes  bears  a  heavy  burdi 
of  proof. 

Winning  a  larger  share  of  wor 
trade  for  our  exporters  is  important 
the  strength  of  our  economy  and  to  tl 
perception  of  American  leadersh 
throughout  the  world.  We  in  goveri 
ment  want  to  work  with  you  in  tl 
business  community  toward  that  cor 
mon  objective. 
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There  were  other  elements  to  the 
ilogue.  The  year  1976  saw  the 
irobi  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ee on  Trade  and  Development, 
awn  as  UNCTAD  4.  While  provid- 
l  its  share  of  confrontation,  this 
eting  saw  the  United  States  con- 
uing  to  signal  its  willingness  to 
intain  a  constructive  dialogue  re- 
•ding  the  demands  of  the  developing 
jntries.  This  willingness  to  engage 
dialogue  was,  however,  clearly 
>arated  from  any  affirmation  of  the 
itimacy  of  all  the  other  demands  of 
se  countries.  Subsequently,  at  Co- 
nbo,  Sri  Lanka,  the  nonaligned  na- 
ns met  and  found  that  economic  is- 
:s  had  replaced  political  issues  as  the 
me  vehicles  for  expressing  their  as- 
ations  and  frustrations. 
I  have  been  speaking  to  you  about 

Third  World.  I  know  that  there  are 
>se  who  question  the  validity  of  this 
m.  They  rightly  point  out  that  there 
i  tremendous  difference  between  the 
st  developed  and  the  middle  coun- 
ts. This  is  true.  Nevertheless,  the 
ong  feelings  which  exist  among 
se  countries  arising  from  a  common 
itage  of  colonialism,  from  their  per- 
)tion  of  themselves  as  economically 
/eloping  nations  and  from  a  feeling 
it  they  lack  a  voice  in  major  eco- 
nic  decisions  affecting  them,  give 
se  countries  a  solidarity  which  is  a 
lity.  That  solidarity  withstood  dif- 
ences  over  the  oil  crisis.  It  has  with- 
od  general  differences  of  view,  for 
imple,  between  those  countries  that 

interested  in  debt  relief  and  those 
jntries  which  are  more  concerned 
nit  their  international  credit  stand- 


portance  of  the  North-South 
lationship 

t  has  been  my  experience  that  audi- 
ts attuned  to  the  more  exciting 
itical  aspects  of  foreign  affairs  do 
:  find  equal  stimulation  in  discus- 
ns  of  economic  issues.  Yet,  the  av- 
ge  American  citizen — concerned  for 
job,  his  standard  of  living,  and  the 
lue  of  the  dollar  at  home  and 
oad — has  good  reason  to  pay  atten- 
ii  to  the  demands,  sometimes  exces- 
e,  of  the  Third  World  nations.  Only 
3W  statistics  will  illustrate  why. 

•  In  1977,  35%  of  total  U.S. 
Jorts — $42  billion  —  went  to  de- 
oping  countries. 

•  The  United  States  sells  more  man- 
ictured  goods  to  the  developing 
Jntries  than  to  Western  Europe, 
•an,  and  all  the  Communist  countries 
nbined. 

•  The  developing  countries   ac- 


counted for  more  than  half  of  all  U.S. 
exports  of  industrial  machinery,  elec- 
trical machinery,  and  aircraft. 

•  They  bought  50%  of  our  wheat  ex- 
ports, 60%  of  our  cotton  exports,  70% 
of  our  rice  exports,  and  90%  of  our 
coal  exports. 

•  The  United  States  imported  goods 
worth  $67  billion  from  developing 
countries  in  1977 — 45%  of  our  total 
imports. 

These  are  impressive  statistics,  but 
they  are  hard  to  relate  to  our  everyday 
lives.  It  perhaps  comes  closer  to  home 
if  we  address  the  importance  of  the 
North-South  relationship  in  terms  of 
questions  like: 

•  Will  your  gas  tank  be  full? 

•  How  much  will  it  cost  to  fill  it  up? 

•  How  much  more  would  you  need 
to  pay  for  a  chocolate  bar,  for  coffee, 
for  copper  wire,  if  the  developing 
countries  should  seek  to  emulate  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  and  restrict  supplies  or  raise 
prices? 

•  How  many  workers  would  be  laid 
off  in  your  community  if  developing 
countries  shifted  their  purchases  from 
the  United  States  to  other  suppliers? 

Each  issue  has  implications  for  our 
daily  lives  as  well  as  for  our  relation- 
ship with  two-thirds  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  developing  nations  have 
addressed  themselves  to  several  key  is- 
sues. Each  one  presents  us  with  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Approval  of  new 
departures  for  any  one  of  them  could 
face  strong  opposition  in  the  Congress. 
Yet  each  one  is  a  key  to  whether  we 
shall  be  partners  or  adversaries  in  our 
relations  with  the  developing  world. 
Let  me  take  briefly  each  one  in  turn. 


Economic  Issues 

Trade.  The  first  is  trade.  The  de- 
veloping countries  want  improved  ac- 
cess to  our  markets  for  their  exports. 
They  want  special  and  preferential 
treatment  for  their  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

We  believe  improved  market  access 
is  desirable  and  in  our  own  interest.  In 
the  event  of  injury  to  domestic  indus- 
try, of  course,  we  must  take  temporary 
measures  to  protect  jobs  and  producers, 
preferably  through  adjustment  assist- 
ance or,  if  necessary,  through  restric- 
tions at  the  borders. 

There  has  been  hard  bargaining  with 
many  developing  countries  in  the  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations  which  have 
just  wound  up  work  in  Geneva.  These 
extended  and  complex  negotiations 
have  offered  the  developing  countries 
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an  opportunity  to  gain  benefits.  Un- 
fortunately, we  feel  they  have  not  fully 
availed  themselves  of  these  opportuni- 
ties. 

Foreign  Aid.  The  developing  coun- 
tries also  seek  an  increase  in  the  trans- 
fer of  resources  which  they  need  for 
economic  development.  They  wish  a 
level  of  economic  assistance  from  de- 
veloped countries  which  would  repre- 
sent seven-tenths  of  1%  of  such  coun- 
tries' gross  national  product.  The  im- 
plications of  this  demand  are  illustrated 
by  two  simple  facts. 

•  The  enthusiasm  for  foreign  aid  in 
the  United  States  is  declining.  In  1970 
we  ranked  seventh  among  the  de- 
veloped countries  in  the  percentage  of 
our  gross  national  product  transferred 
concessionally  to  developing  countries. 
Today  we  have  dropped  to  twelfth. 

•  We  have  changed  our  approach  to 
foreign  aid  in  part  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional legislation.  In  the  face  of  a 
continued  need  by  many  countries  for 
infrastructure  assistance,  particularly  in 
Africa,  we  are  concentrating  more  and 
more  on  the  needs  of  the  poor.  We  look 
to  the  multilateral  institutions  to  pro- 
vide infrastructure  assistance.  We  are 
unable  to  supply  straight  budgetary  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  special  problem  of 
middle-income  countries.  This  problem 
is  particularly  acute  in  the  Caribbean. 

Some  of  the  most  active  negotiations 
have  related  to  commodities.  The  de- 
veloping countries  have  given  a  high 
priority  to  stabilizing  broad  fluctua- 
tions in  commodity  prices  which  have 
such  a  profound  effect  on  countries  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  one  or  two 
primary  products. 

We  have  now  indicated  our  accept- 
ance in  principle  of  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon fund  which  would  be  used  to  help 
commodity  agreements  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices.  We  still  have  differ- 
ences over  the  form  of  such  a  fund  and 
whether  it  would  also  be  used  to  pro- 
vide resources  not  directly  related  to 
stabilization  of  commodity  prices. 
Those  who  follow  both  our  relations 
with  the  developing  countries  and  our 
relations  with  Congress  will  hear  more 
of  the  common  fund  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Debt  Relief.  Debt  is  a  highly  im- 
portant and  highly  emotional  issue,  as 
it  is  with  individuals.  We  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  debt  relief 
should  be  conditioned  upon  a  debtor 
country  promising  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive sound  economic  develop- 
ment or  stabilization  program,  one  that 
would  insure  that  excesses  in  resource 
mismanagement  are  not  repeated. 
Many  feel  strongly  that  the  developed 
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countries  have  an  obligation  to  relieve 
them  of  their  debt  burden.  We  are  now 
committed  to  debt  forgiveness  for  the 
poorest  countries  and  are  studying  how 
much  relief  we  should  provide  in  1980. 
The  two  principal  multilateral  finan- 
cial institutions — the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund — 
were  founded  well  before  the  creation 
of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  today.  Newly  independent 
countries  and  many  other  Third  World 
countries  as  well  wish  to  move  away 
from  voting  in  international  institutions 
based  on  financial  contributions  toward 
a  one  state,  one  vote  system  giving  a 
preponderant  voice  to  the  developing 
countries.  Such  a  move  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  the  United  States  would  repre- 
sent a  departure  from  the  objectivity 
and  nonpolitical  character  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Technology  Transfers.  Developing 
countries  today  must  often  pay  very 
large  amounts  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rights  to  technology  which  they  feel 
important  for  their  industrial  develop- 
ment. They  are  seeking  to  liberalize  the 
transfer  of  technology  believing  that 
this  would  speed  up  the  closing  of  the 
gap  between  rich  nations  and  poor  na- 
tions. They  also  seek  support  for  ex- 
panding their  indigenous  capacity  to 
develop  and  adopt  such  technology. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  quantity 
of  technology  which  is  noncommer- 
cially  held,  and  we  have  ongoing  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  make  that  avail- 
able to  the  developing  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  technology  of  commer- 
cial value  held  by  firms  in  the  investing 
nations  has  a  value  which  these  firms, 
understandably,  do  not  wish  to  relin- 
quish without  a  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. Various  ways  by  which  this 
privately  owned  technology  can  be 
more  easily  transferred  are  under  con- 
sideration. The  matter  remains  a  sig- 
nificant and  controversial  issue. 

Foreign  direct  investments  are  an 
important  source  of  economic  resources 
and  technology  for  the  developing 
countries.  Differing  views  exist,  how- 
ever, on  whether  such  investments  are 
beneficial  to  the  developing  nations. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Transnational  Corporations 
has  sought  to  elaborate  a  code  of  con- 
duct within  which  such  corporations 
could  operate  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
sides.  In  the  view  of  the  developed 
world,  private  foreign  investment  rep- 
resents one  of  the  best  and  least  politi- 
cal means  by  which  transfers  of  both 
capital  and  technology  can  be  affected. 
And  while  the  corporate  investors  are 
willing  to  accommodate  to  demands  for 
sharing  of  ownership  and  management 
which  will  provide  greater  benefits  and 


opportunities  for  the  people  of  the 
countries  involved,  they  must  ask  and 
receive  some  kind  of  assurance  that, 
once  having  invested  their  capital,  the 
rules  of  the  game  will  not  be  changed 
in  ways  which  result  in  the  loss  of  their 
investment. 

Political  Issues 

I  have  dwelt  today  upon  the  eco- 
nomic issues  which  are  under  constant 
discussion  between  the  developed  na- 
tions of  the  North  and  the  developing 
countries  of  the  South.  When  nations 
gather,  increasingly  these  are  the  con- 
cerns that  trouble  them  most.  And 
these  concerns  have  a  direct  impact  on 
political  relations  which  in  turn  can 
affect  the  climate  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic issues  are  resolved.  One  soon 
finds  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween political  and  economic  affairs 
when  the  livelihood  and  security  of  na- 
tions is  involved. 

The  strong  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  resolve  the  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
our  access  to  the  vital  resources  of  this 
region  and  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  nations  processing  these  resources. 

The  political  issues  of  South  Africa, 
Namibia,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  can 
cloud  our  dialogue  with  African  states 
on  other  issues,  even  when  our  position 
on  such  matters  as  trade,  development 
assistance,  commodity  policy,  and  debt 
rescheduling  is  clear  and  positive. 

The  danger  of  political  instability  in 
key  areas  threatening  our  national  se- 
curity is  ever  present.  One  needs  only 
to  look  at  events  in  Iran  and  consider 
the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  orienta- 
tion of  that  country  on  our  strategic  and 
economic  interests  in  the  area,  or  to 
look  at  Nicaragua  and  think  about  the 
implications  of  spreading  unrest  in 
Central  America,  our  doorstep,  to  un- 
derstand the  political-economic  inter- 
relationship. 

Finally,  there  are  a  whole  series  of 
foreign  policy  issues  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  us — nuclear  nonproliferation, 
human  rights,  arms  control — which 
cannot  be  moved  forward  in  a  mean- 
ingful fashion  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  Third  World  countries. 

Ultimately,  in  our  national  interest, 
we  wish  to  do  what  we  can  to  see  that 
Third  World  societies  evolve  in  ways 
which  are  compatible  with  the  kind  of 
world  we  wish  to  live  in  and  leave  to 
our  children.  If  we  ignore  these  coun- 
tries, their  needs,  and  their  aspirations, 
we  will  forfeit  our  ability  to  exert  this 
influence  which  can  be  so  important  to 
our  own  future. 

So,  the  issues  that  we  face  in  dealing 
with  the  Third  World  have  implications 
not  just  for  our  daily  lives,  but  also  for 
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our  national  security  now  and  our  fu" 
ture  in  the  society  of  men.  Thus,  th 
fostering  and  strengthening  of  th 
dialogue  between  the  North  and  th< 
South  is  extremely  important  to  all  o 
us. 


Fostering  a  Positive  Dialogue 

The  coming  year  will  see  a  larg! 
number  of  international  conference 
devoted  to  fundamental  questions  o; 
relations  between  developed  and  de 
veloping  countries.  Negotiations  hav 
recently  begun  under  UNCTAD  aus 
pices  on  a  new  international  whea 
agreement;  in  April  the  law  of  the  se 
conference  will  resume  consideratio 
of  who  controls  the  vast  mineral  re 
sources  of  the  deep  seabeds;  in  Jun 
UNCTAD  5  convenes  in  Manila;  i 
August  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Sci 
ence  and  Technology  for  Developmer 
begins  in  Vienna;  and  in  1980  we  ex 
pect  a  U.N.  General  Assembly  specia 
session  on  development.  Moreover 
progress  is  being  made  in  developing 
positive  dialogue  with  the  Third  World 

One  can  point  to  the  Association  o 
the  South  East  Asian  Nations.  Thes 
five  nations — Indonesia,  the  Philip 
pines,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  an* 
Thailand — are  important  friends  ani 
trading  partners  particularly  of  th 
states  on  the  west  coast.  They  ar< 
keenly  interested  in  all  of  the  North 
South  issues.  They  have  taken  a  lead 
ing  and  constructive  role  in  the  intei 
national  discussions  of  these  issues 
They  have  had  direct  dialogues  wit 
the  United  States,  the  European  Eco 
nomic  Community,  Japan,  Canada,  an 
Australia.  In  addition,  they  are  recon 
ciling  difficult  trade  matters  amon 
themselves.  They  are  demonstrating  b 
their  own  growth  the  very  great  poten 
tial  which  exists  in  the  developin 
countries.  They  have  received  and  de 
served  strong  support  from  us.  Thei 
progress  demonstrates  that  despite  th 
complexity  of  these  issues,  dialogu 
can  bring  positive  results  for  both. 

In  1978  relations  between  the  Unite 
States  and  the  Third  World  remain 
significant  part  of  our  foreign  polic; 
agenda.  As  much  as  any  other  issu 
these  matters  bear  directly  on  you 
daily  life  and  mine.  It  is  the  hope  o 
those  of  us  who  deal  with  them  that 
despite  the  complex  nature  of  these  is 
sues,  they  will  receive  the  serious  at 
tention  of  those  concerned  with  foreig 
affairs.  We  hope  in  turn  that  organiza 
tions  such  as  those  represented  her 
today  will  lend  their  support  for 
positive  and  constructive  role  for  th 
United  States  in  this  ongoing  discus 
sion  with  nations  which  represen 
three-fifths  of  the  world's  popula 
tion. 
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Multinational  Corporations 


■eign  Relations  Outline1 

4ultinational  corporations  (MNC's) 
e  been  the  focus  of  national  and  in- 
lational  attention.  Certain  aspects  of 
fC  behavior  have  been  criticized  in 
developed  countries;  however,  they 
e  recognized  the  positive  contribu- 
is  of  MNC's  and  have  continued 
r  general  support  of  the  basic  ob- 
ive  of  preserving  an  international 
:em  in  which  trade  and  capital  flows 
largely  market  determined.  In  con- 
it,  some  developing  countries  as- 
le  the  existence  of  an  adversary  re- 
onship  between  MNC's  and  host 
ntries,  with  the  former's  economic 
ver  pitted  against  the  latter's  al- 
;dly  weaker  sovereign  power.  A 
iber  of  developing  countries  main- 
1  that  the  system  needs  to  be 
nged  to  strengthen  their  bargaining 
/er  vis-a-vis  MNC's  and  to  increase 
r  share  of  the  benefits  of  interna- 
al  investment. 

I.  Policy 

he  United  States  has  long  held  that 
irgely  open  international  economic 
em  without  government  interven- 
provides  the  most  efficient  alloca- 
i  of  resources.  The  fundamental 
'.  policy  on  international  invest- 
it,  therefore,  is  neither  to  promote 
discourage  inward  or  outward  in- 
tment  through  government  inter- 
tion.  We  respect  each  country's 
t  to  determine  the  climate  in  which 
ign  investment  takes  place  within 
)orders,  although  a  liberal  and  sta- 
investment  climate  clearly  facili- 
s  international  flows  of  capital  and 
mology. 

he  United  States  supports  the  de- 
•pment  of  principles  of  behavior  for 
ernments  and  MNC's.  Such 
lelines  can  affirm  standards  of  good 
:tice  for  both  enterprises  and  gov- 
nents,  contribute  to  improved  rela- 
s  between  them,  and  limit  unilat- 
I  government  intervention  in 
stment.  They  can  reduce  conflicts 
t/een  governments  over  investment 
es,  thereby  strengthening  the  liberal 
iate  for  international  direct  invest- 
t.  The  United  States  can  support 
lelines  or  codes  relating  to  MNC's 
are  voluntary;  do  not  discriminate 
nst  MNC's  in  favor  of  purely  na- 
il enterprises;  are  balanced  to  in- 
e  references  to  the  responsibilities 


of  governments  as  well  as  of  MNC's; 
and  apply  to  all  enterprises  regardless 
of  whether  their  ownership  is  private, 
government,  or  mixed. 

International  Action 

Many  international  organizations 
have  MNC  issues  under  review,  but  the 
most  significant  activities  have  taken 
place  in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO). 

The  OECD  has  developed  guidelines 
for  MNC's  as  part  of  a  broader  under- 
standing on  investment  issues.  In  June 
1976  the  OECD  ministers  signed  a 
declaration  on  international  investment 
and  multinational  enterprises,  which 
includes: 

•  Reaffirmation  by  OECD  members 
that  a  liberal  international  investment 
climate  is  in  the  countries'  common 
interest; 

•  Agreement  that  they  should  give 
equal  treatment  to  foreign-controlled 
and  national  enterprises; 

•  A  decision  to  cooperate  to  avoid 
"beggar-thy-neighbor"  actions  pulling 
or  pushing  particular  investments  in  or 
out  of  their  jurisdictions; 

•  Voluntary  guidelines,  defining 
standards  for  good  business  conduct 
which  the  ministers  collectively  rec- 
ommended to  MNC's  operating  in  their 
territories;  and 

•  A  consultative  process  under  each 
of  the  above  elements. 

In  1979  the  OECD  will  formally  re- 
view the  MNC  guidelines  and  other 
portions  of  the  investment  package  and 
consider  possible  revisions. 

U.N.  focus  on  MNC's  is  in  its 
Commission  on  Transnational  Corpo- 
rations and  the  related  Center  on 
Transnational  Corporations.  The 
Commission  agreed  in  March  1976  to 
give  top  priority  to  formulating  a  code 
of  conduct  for  MNC's.  Because  of  fun- 
damental differences  between  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  over 
the  substance  of  the  proposed  code,  the 
spring  1978  target  date  for  a  draft  code 
was  not  met.  The  Commission  ex- 
tended the  working  group's  mandate 
through  1979,  however,  and  the 
dialogue  on  a  future  code  of  conduct 
will  continue.         * 

The  ILO,  like  the  OECD,  has  made 


significant  progress  for  future  relations 
between  governments  and  MNC's.  A 
tripartite  declaration  of  principles  con- 
cerning multinational  enterprises  and 
social  policy  was  completed  in  April 
1977  and  approved  by  the  tripartite  ad- 
visory committee  the  same  month.  The 
ILO  Governing  Council  approved  the 
declaration  in  November  1977.  A  con- 
structive and  balanced  document,  it 
strongly  supports  such  principles  as 
freedom  of  association  and  equality  of 
treatment  in  employment.  It  also  em- 
bodies a  number  of  principles  con- 
tained in  the  OECD  investment  pack- 
age. Although  the  United  States  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  ILO,  we  support 
the  incorporation  of  the  tripartite  dec- 
laration into  a  future  U.N.  code  of 
conduct  to  cover  employment  and  in- 
dustrial relations. 

Illicit  Payments 

The  problem  of  illicit  payments  has 
added  to  the  controversy  over  the  role 
of  MNC's.  We  have  pressed  for  vigor- 
ous domestic  and  international  correc- 
tive action.  Following  a  U.S.  initiative, 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECOSOC)  decided  in  August  1976  to 
establish  a  group  of  experts  to  work  on 
an  international  agreement  to  deter 
such  payments.  The  working  group  was 
expanded  in  1977  and  prepared  a  draft 
treaty. 

In  July  1978,  ECOSOC  established  a 
preparatory  committee  to  advance  the 
final  work  toward  a  diplomatic  confer- 
ence to  conclude  an  international 
agreement  on  illicit  payments.  Planned 
for  1980,  the  conference  is  subject  to  a 
definitive  decision  by  ECOSOC  at  its 
summer  1979  session.  □ 


'Taken  from  a  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion in  the  GIST  series,  released  in  Sept.  1978. 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  reference 
aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  state- 
ment. 
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EUROPE:        NATO  Ministerial 
Meeting  Held  in  Brussels 


Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  headed  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  semiannual  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  Brussels  on  December  7-8.  1978. 
Following  are  Deputy  Secretary 
Christopher' s  news  conference  in 
Brussels  and  text  of  the  final  com- 
munique of  December  8. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE ' 

From  my  perspective — which  I  has- 
ten to  say  is  not  quite  as  experienced  as 
the  last  man  who  was  at  this 
podium — from  my  perspective  it  was  a 
very  valuable  and  constructive  meet- 
ing. I  think  that  it  served  as  a  good  re- 
minder and  an  illustration  that  NATO 
is  indeed  the  foundation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  We  went  over  a  number 
of  subjects  which  are  important  to  the 
alliance.  I  thought  that,  as  I  evaluated 
it,  the  discussion  was  both  informed 
and  informative.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  might 
have. 

Q.  During  your  discussions 
[inaudible]  the  economic  problems 
facing  Turkey  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of 
measures  need  to  be  taken? 

A.  We  did  have  a  substantial  discus- 
sion of  the  economic  problems  of  Tur- 
key as  well  as  other  members  of  the  al- 
liance. It  was  emphasized  in  our  dis- 
cussion that  although  the  alliance  is 
primarily  for  defensive  purposes, 
nevertheless,  the  economy  of  each  of 
the  members  of  the  alliance  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  its  general  health 
and  well-being.  The  communique, 
which  I  know  you  have,  stresses  that 
the  member  nations  will  do  what  they 
are  in  a  position  to  do  both  in  a  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  way.  With  respect 
to  Turkey,  the  United  States  earlier  this 
week  signed  agreements  providing  $50 
million  in  balance-of-payments  support 
and  also  providing  for  rescheduling  of 
the  Turkish  debt  to  the  United  States  or 
to  U.S.  entities.  We  will  be  continuing 
to  consider  ways  in  which  we  might 
help  the  Turkish  Government  deal  with 
the  problems  of  its  economy.  Turkey  is 
a  very  important  member  of  the  al- 
liance, and  we  are  anxious  to  help  it 
deal  with  its  present  economic  prob- 
lems which  are,  by  common  under- 
standing, severe. 


Q.  What  was  the  American  re- 
sponse to  [British  Foreign  Secretary] 
Dr.  Owens'  proposal  for  a  meeting  at 
foreign  minister  level  with  Warsaw 
Pact  leaders? 

A.  I  don't  believe  we  responded  di- 
rectly in  the  meeting.  Our  view  about  it 
is  that  that  is  a  kind  of  meeting  that  can 
take  place  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
but  that  very  careful  study  in  prepara- 
tion would  be  needed  in  the  MBFR 
[mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions] 
context.  A  good  deal  more  progress 
than  has  yet  been  made  would  need  to 
be  made  in  order  to  justify  that  kind  of 
a  meeting. 

Q.  During  your  visit  to  Athens  a 
few  months  ago,  you  were  quoted  in 
the  press  as  saying  that  you  were  ex- 
pecting the  Cyprus  problem  to  be  re- 
solved within  a  few  months — 4  or  5 
months  maybe;  and  also  you  were 
fairly  optimistic  about  Greece's  re- 
integration into  the  alliance.  Would 
you  care  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
as  a  result  of  the  meetings? 

A.  On  the  Cyprus  question,  I  don't 
recall  being  quite  as  optimistic  as  you 
recall  my  being  but  I  am  glad  to  ad- 
dress the  question.  Now  that  the  Tur- 
kish embargo  has  been  removed  and  is 
behind  us,  and  now  that  the  Security 
Council  has  passed  its  resolution  [440 
of  November  27]  and. the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  debate  is  behind  us,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it's  a  good  time  to  try  to 
make  some  progress  on  Cyprus.  My 
view  is  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
for  the  parties,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  at  an  early  date  to  reconvene 
the  intercommunal  talks.  I  hope  they 
will  do  so.  I  hope  that  1979  will  be  a 
year  of  real  progress  on  Cyprus.  It 
stands  out  as  an  important  humanitarian 
problem  that  continues  to  create  a  cer- 
tain unease  in  relations  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  so  I  look  forward  to  the 
parties  under  the  aegis  and  auspices  of 
the  Secretary  General  making  progress 
in  1979  on  that  longstanding  problem. 
One  of  my  colleagues  said  that  I  may 
have  misspoken.  I  was  referring  to 
Kurt  Waldheim,  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  your 
question,  and  that  is  the  full  reentry  of 
Greece  into  the  NATO  military  coun- 
cils, I  express  the  strong  hope  that 
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Greece  will  reenter  under  circun 
stances  that  are  satisfactory  to  Greet 
and  to  the  alliance  as  a  whole.  Th 
problem  is  being  worked  on  in  the  a] 
propriate  military  committees,  and 
hope  that  an  early  solution  will  1 
found.  That  would  be  the  strong  desi 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  quite  realize  that  Dr.  Ki 
singer  does  not  speak  for  the  presei 
Administration.  Nevertheles 
something  he  said  this  week  in 
published  interview  is  very  germai 
to  this  meeting,  and  I  quote  it.  It 
just  two  sentences.  "We  and  our  j 
lies  must  have  a  capacity  for  region 
defense  inside  and  outside  the  NAT 
area.  If  we  don't  develop  this,  th 
in  the  '80's  we  are  going  to  pay 
very  serious  price.  The  first  insta 
ments  are  already  visible." 

Now  my  question  is  the  followin 
Is  the  present  Administration  thin 
ing  along  similar  lines,  and,  if  s 
have  you  made  proposals  on  this 
the  NATO  allies?  And,  if  so,  wh 
has  been  their  response? 

A.  I  didn't  read  the  Kissinger  inti 
view  to  which  you  speak,  and  I  rea 
don't  know  enough  of  the  context  to 
able  to  respond  to  your  question.  > 
discussed  a  wide  variety  of  defer 
alignments  and  defense  relationshi] 
but  beyond  that  I  think  I  wouldn't  ha 
any  comment. 

Q.  With  regard,  sir,  to  the  MB1 
talks  and  the  discussion  that  to 
place  on  those  today,  do  the  NA1 
nations  plan  now  to  respond  to  1 
latest  proposals,  or  counter  prop< 
als,  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  before  1 
question  of  data  is  settled? 

A.  No,  we  think  that  there  needs 
be  considerable  progress  on  the  d 
front  before  we  would  be  in  a  positi 
to  respond  to  the  proposals  that  h< 
been  put  forward.  We're  glad  to 
knowledge  that  there  has  been  so 
movement  in  that  area,  but  we  need 
have  a  good  deal  more  progress  on 
data  front  before  we  will  be  in  a  pc 
tion  to  deal  substantively  with  i 
matter. 

Q.  What  reassurance  could  j 
give  to  the  allies  on  the  subject  of 
3%  increase  in  net  defense  spendii 
if  any? 

A.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  say 
that  subject  beyond  what  Secretary 
Defense  Harold]  Brown  said.  I  am  s 
you  read  his  press  conference.  He  g 
that  press  conference  as  I  was  in  the 
coming  here,  and  I  can't  add  anyth 
to  what  Harold  Brown  said. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present 
tuation,  I  mean  speaking  of  the 
•viet  Union,  taking  into  account  the 
rains  on  the  Chinese  front  and 
erall  the  present  situation  of  Soviet 
plomacy .  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
clined  to  be  more  flexible  on 
gotiations,  on  disarmament 
gotiations,  on  Europe? 

A.  We  are  engaged  in  a  rather  wide 
lge  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
lion  on  various  disarmament  matters. 
;  you  know,  the  SALT  [Strategic 
ms  Limitation  Talks]  negotiations 
;  going  forward,  and  we  hope  that 
sy  will  come  to  a  successful  conclu- 
>n  in  the  near  future.  We  don't  have  a 
letable  for  that.  We  don't  feel  under 
;  gun  of  any  time  pressure  on  it,  but 
t  hope  that  those  negotiations  which 

affect  Europe  in  important  respects 
11  reach  a  conclusion. 
We  are  engaged  in  conventional 
ms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
exico  City  at  the  present  time 
Jecember  5-15,  1978].  And  once 
ain  although  Europe  is  not  directly 
yolved  in  those  talks,  we  hope  that 
ime  progress  can  be  made  there  and 
;n  that  the  progress  there  can  be  ex- 
nded  to  include  other  supplier  coun- 
es  and  eventually  recipient  countries. 

We  find  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a 
ry  determined,  well-informed,  tough 
igotiating  partner  in  all  of  our  arms 
scussions  with  them.  And  we  don't 
itice  any  change  in  their  attitude 
lich  is  one  of  being  willing  to  discuss 
p  matter  but,  on  their  side  as  on  ours, 
very  firm  interlocutor. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  about  your 
ews  of  the  developments  in 
>mania;  and  what  should  NATO, 
could  NATO,  do  to  encourage 
)mania  in  its  defiance  of  the  other 
arsaw  Pact  countries? 

|  A.  I  think  that  we  are  witnessing  in 

istern  Europe  a  trend  toward  some 

seater  independence  on  the  part  of  the 

untries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Romania 

a  sovereign  country  and  is  exercising 

rights  of  sovereignty.   I  think  that 

2  United  States,  as  well  as  the  other 

Ambers  of  NATO,  finds  it  in  its  inter- 

t  to  deal   individually  with  those 

Imntries — to  particularly  enjoy   a 

jalogue  with  those  countries — which 

fercise  a  degree  of  independence  and 

jiich  in  dealing  with  their  own  citi- 

ns  have  an  increasing  recognition  of 

p  human  rights  of  their  citizens.  But, 

iving  said  that,  I  would  also  indicate 

[at  the   situation   is  changing  only 

()wly  and  only  in  a  matter  of  degree. 

!  Q.  I  believe  you  discussed  the 
iddle  East  in  the  light  of  Mr. 


Vance's  efforts  on  the  weekend. 
What  is  the  position  exactly  now  re- 
garding the  Camp  David  [inaudible]? 
Is  there  any  hope  that  it  will  be 
signed  before  the  deadline? 

A.  The  United  States  places  a  good 
deal  of  symbolic  emphasis  at  least  on 
the  date  of  December  17,  3  months 
after  the  Camp  David  agreements  were 
announced.  We  have  not  given  up  hope 
that  agreement  can  be  reached  by  that 
time.  As  you  know,  Secretary  Vance 
will  be  leaving  tonight  to  come  to  Lon- 
don and  then  on  to  the  Middle  East  [see 
p.  39].  The  parties  are  close  together 
on  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and  they  have 
some  distance  to  go  to  find  an  agree- 
ment on  the  side  letter  and  on  the 
timetable  aspects  of  the  side  letter.  But 
we  have  by  no  means  given  up  hope 
that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  by 
that  important  anniversary  date.  I  hope 
it  will  seem  as  important  to  the  other 
two  parties  who  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned, as  important  to  them  as  it  does 
to  us. 

Q.  President  Carter  only  last  night 
warned  the  Israelis  and  the  Egyp- 
tians that  they  should  meet  the  dead- 
line and  they  should  sign;  otherwise 
there  would  be  contrary  effects  on 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Can 
you  explain  this;  what  exactly  did  he 
mean? 

A.  When  you  are  shooting  at  a  target 
date,  like  the  date  of  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, and  that  date  comes  and  you 
don't  achieve  your  goal,  then  there  is  a 
risk  of  some  loss  of  momentum  and 
some  possible  unravelling;  and  I  as- 
sume that  was  what  the  President  had 
in  mind.  That's  really  what  the  Secre- 
tary and  I  have  in  mind.  We  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  our  eye  on  that  target 
date  in  the  hope  that  will  enable  the 
parties  to  get  over  those  last  few  dif- 
ficult issues  and  to  reach  a  conclusion 
on  the  first  part  of  the  Camp  David 
framework. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  follow-up  CSCE 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation in  Europe]  meeting  in  Madrid  in 
1980,  what  kind  of  place  did  the  dis- 
cussions over  human  rights  take  in 
the  [North  Atlantic]  Council,  and 
what  degree  of  agreement  or  common 
line  was  there  in  all  the  member 
countries? 

A.  That  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting aspects  of  the  meeting  from 
my  standpoint.  Perhaps  stimulated  by 
the  fact  that  the  press,  yesterday 
morning,  carried  the  account  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  statement  on  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  U.N.   human  rights 
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universal  declaration  [see  p.  1],  there 
was  a  rather  long  discussion  of  human 
rights  yesterday.  I  believe  it  probably 
took  up  about  half  of  the  restricted  ses- 
sion. It  was  a  stimulating,  wide- 
ranging,  valuable  exchange.  An  im- 
portant part  of  that  exchange  was  the 
reference  to  the  Madrid  meeting  in 
1980.  I  think  the  ministers  emphasized 
the  importance  of  that  meeting  as  a  way 
to  make  further  progress. 

As  you  will  notice,  in  the  draft 
communique  there  is  an  indication  of  a 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  that 
enough  improvement  will  be  made  so 
that  the  participating  states  can  be  rep- 
resented at  Madrid  at  the  political 
level.  I  think  that  this  is  a  reflection  of 
the  heightened  importance  given  to  the 
Madrid  meeting  which  was  developed 
in  the  course  of  our  discussions.  I 
would  want  to  emphasize  that  it  will 
take  a  reciprocal  degree  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  other  participants  for  our 
wish  for  the  success  of  that  meeting  to 
come  true;  and  I  hope  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  and  the  other  partici- 
pants in  the  Madrid  meeting  will  give  it 
the  same  kind  of  importance  that  we 
give  it,  and  that  was  recognized  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting  here. 

Q.  What  will  the  United  States 
think  or  do  when  the  European 
countries  of  NATO  would  decide  to 
elaborate  their  own  position  on 
things  like  SALT  III,  or  Euro- 
strategy  in  the  nuclear  field,  before 
discussing  it  in  the  NATO 
framework? 

A.  The  United  States  has  had,  I 
think,  an  unparalleled  degree  of  coop- 
eration and  coordination  with  its  allies 
on  the  kind  of  subjects  that  you  men- 
tion. I  hope  I  am  accurate  in  saying 
that  our  NATO  colleagues  feel  that  we 
have  fully  briefed  them  about  the  de- 
velopments in  SALT,  and  I  have  not 
noticed  any  lack  of  coordination  in  this 
field.  I  think  we  recognize  the  need  to 
keep  each  other  informed  and  to  have 
our  dialogue  on  these  crucial  defense 
matters  fully  informed  and  fully  coor- 
dinated. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  subjects  discussed  during  your 
meetings  with  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Greece  and  Turkey?  And  two,  in 
view  of  the  strong  American  desire 
you  have  expressed  for  the  integra- 
tion of  Greek  forces  into  the  NATO 
Command,  have  you  advanced  any 
suggestions  to  them  that  they  might 
discuss  Turkish  objections  to  this 
before  some  opinions  of  them  on  the 
command  of  the  Aegean  have  been 
settled  one  way  or  another? 
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A.  I  did  meet  with  both  Foreign 
Minister  Rallis  of  Greece  and  Foreign 
Minister  Okcun  of  Turkey.  The  meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Minister  Rallis  of 
Greece  was  a  followup  on  the  trip  that  I 
had  to  Athens  a  few  weeks  ago.  We 
discussed  primarily  bilateral  matters  of 
mutual  interest.  We  had  discussed, 
when  I  was  in  Athens,  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  science  and  technology  and 
we  referred  briefly  to  that  discussion. 
We  discussed  other  matters  of  bilateral 
interest  such  as  the  foreign  military 
sales  credits  that  the  United  States  has 
made  available  in  the  last  Congress  to 
Greece.  At  the  Foreign  Minister's  re- 
quest, I  also  gave  him  a  brief  update  on 
the  Middle  East  negotiations,  which  of 
course,  are  a  matter  of  particular  inter- 
est to  Greece  because  of  its  geograph- 
ical position. 

In  my  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
Okcun  of  Turkey,  we  once  again  dis- 
cussed mainly  matters  of  bilateral 
interest.  He  explained  to  me  at  some 
length  the  serious  financial  conditions 
being  faced  by  Turkey.  I  discussed 
with  him  the  aid  that  we  had  been  able 
to  give  in  the  last  year,  and  we  dis- 
cussed in  a  general  way  what  the  pros- 
pects might  be  for  the  future.  I 
explained  to  him,  which  of  course  he 
knew,  that  our  budget  discussions  are 
only  now  going  on  in  Washington  and 
we  will  be  presenting  our  budget  to 
Congress  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

We  did  not  discuss  in  any  detail  the 
reintegration  issues.  I  believe  that  both 
of  the  parties  understand  those  issues 
and  I  believe  they  have  discussed  them 
with  each  other.  But  as  I  said  earlier,  it 
is  our  hope  that  Greece  will  be  fully 
reintegrated  into  NATO  on  a  basis  that 
is  satisfactory  both  to  Greece  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  alliance. 

You  had  a  second  part  to  that  ques- 
tion which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  may  have 
forgotten.  Do  you  want  to  follow  up  on 
that  or  have  I — 

Q.  If  you  have  advanced  any 
suggestions  to  them  to  try  to  settle 
these  things  between  themselves? 

A.  No,  we  did  not.  I  believe  that 
matter  is  being  discussed  in  the  appro- 
priate military  committees  of  NATO; 
and  at  this  point  we  have  not  tried  to  be 
helpful  on  that  question — at  least  that 
was  not  involved  in  my  discussions. 

Q.  According  to  [NATO]  Secretary 
General  Luns,  the  Dutch  proposal 
for  more  consultation  with  the  Euro- 
pean partners  on  the  modernization 
of  the  theater  nuclear  forces  drew  a 
positive  response.  Could  you  elabo- 
rate the  U.S.  stand? 

A.  Not  very  much.  That  subject  was 


touched  only  fleetingly  in  the  meetings 
but  I  would  simply  affirm  the  U.S. 
willingness  to  be  involved  in  those  dis- 
cussions within  the  context  of  the 
alliance. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE2 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministe- 
rial session  in  Brussels  on  7th  and  8th  De- 
cember, 1978. 

Ministers  reaffirmed  their  resolve  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  solidarity  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  as  the  indispensable  guarantor 
of  their  security,  freedom  and  well-being,  and 
as  an  important  contribution  to  international 
peace  and  stability.  They  underlined  their  faith 
in  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
which  have  their  foundation  in  the  values  of 
democracy,  human  rights,  justice  and  social 
progress. 

Ministers  examined  the  Secretary  General's 
study  on  economic  cooperation  and  assistance 
within  the  Alliance  which  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington in  May,  in  view  of  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties of  some  member  countries. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween defense  and  the  economy,  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  importance  of  economic  and  social 
improvement  for  a  stable  democracy,  they  em- 
phasized once  again  the  need  to  secure  a  sound 
basis  for  the  economies  of  these  countries  and 
to  assist  them  in  their  economic  growth. 

As  an  expression  of  their  solidarity  and  in 
the  light  of  Article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  Ministers  agreed  on  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  increasing  financial  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  by  member  governments 
which  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  through  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  channels.  They  requested 
the  Council  in  permanent  session  to  continue  its 
consultations  on  this  important  question  and  to 
report  to  them. 

Ministers  discussed  the  current  state  of 
East-West  relations  in  all  its  aspects  and  re- 
called especially  the  East-West  Study  adopted 
by  Allied  leaders  at  the  meeting  in  Washington 
last  May.  They  reaffirmed  their  resolve  to  seek 
further  improvement  in  East-West  relations  and 
their  continued  commitment  to  a  policy  of  de- 
tente as  the  best  means  of  promoting  stable  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between  govern- 
ments and  better  and  more  frequent  contacts 
between  individuals.  In  doing  so  they  em- 
phasized once  again  the  indivisibility  of  de- 
tente, pointing  out  that  disregard  for  this  would 
inevitably  jeopardize  improvement  in  East- 
West  relations.  They  stressed  the  need  for 
peaceful  solutions  in  all  problem  areas. 

Ministers  expressed  again  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  full  implementation  of  all  sections  of 
the  CSCE  Final  Act  is  an  essential  element  for 
promoting  detente.  They  noted  with  regret  cer- 
tain negative  developments  in  its  implementa- 
tion during  1978  especially  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  in 
that  of  information.  They  stressed  the  need  for 
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improvement  in  implementation  to  be  show 
between  now  and  the  Madrid  meeting  so  th; 
the  participating  states  could  take  part  on  th 
political  level.  They  emphasized  that  thi! 
meeting  would  provide  a  valuable  opportunit 
for  undertaking  a  further  review  of  the  irr 
plementation  of  the  Final  Act  and  for  consic 
ering  future  progress.  They  agreed  on  the  irr 
portance  of  careful  preparation  of  the  Madri 
meeting  and,  to  that  end,  expressed  their  inter 
tion  to  consult  closely  both  among  the  Allie 
and  with  other  CSCE  participating  states.  The 
noted  the  positive  outcome  of  the  recent  Bon 
meeting  on  the  preparation  of  a  scientifi 
forum. 

Ministers  reviewed  the  developments  cor 
cerning  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole.  The 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  improvement  of  th 
economic  situation  in  Berlin  and  welcomed  th 
efforts  undertaken  in  the  last  few  months  t 


Constitutional 

Referendum 

in  Spain 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  71 

All  people  who  love  freedom  an 
believe  in  democracy  won  a  victory  ij 
Spain  yesterday. 

The  Spanish  electorate  decisivel* 
approved  in  a  national  referendum  th 
draft  democratic  constitution  place 
before  them  by  their  elected  par 
liamentary  representatives.  This  occa 
sion  marks  the  culmination  of  coura 
geous  and  determined  efforts  by  thi 
Spanish  people,  their  representatives 
and  King  Juan  Carlos  to  establish 
framework  for  Spanish  democrac 
which  meets  with  the  approval  of  al 
Spaniards. 

The  success  of  the  transition  to  de 
mocracy  in  Spain,  and  the  manifes 
will  of  Spaniards  across  the  politics 
spectrum  to  establish  a  democrati 
system,  have  earned  the  admiration  c 
people  the  world  over  who  share  simi 
lar  ideals. 

Yesterday's  referendum  symbolize 
a  remarkable  and  praiseworth 
achievement.  We  want  to  congratulat 
the  Spanish  people  on  this  occasion 
and  to  reaffirm  the  hope  and  support  o 
the  American  people  and  their  govern 
ment  for  continued  success  in  this  his 
toric  effort. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi 
dential  Documents  of  Dec.  11. 
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ngthen  the  economic  basis  for  the  viability 
he  city.  The  continuation  of  an  undisturbed 
date  in  Berlin  and  on  the  access  routes  re- 
ins an  essential  element  of  detente  in 
ope.  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
elusion  of  agreements  and  arrangements 
ri  the  German  Democratic  Republic  on  16th 
/ember.  1978,  which  are  an  important  con- 
ution  to  the  stability  of  the  Berlin  situation 
to  detente  in  Europe  in  general, 
linisters  noted  with  concern  the  continuing 
dup  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and  armaments, 
i  conventional  and  nuclear,  notwithstanding 
;ated  Eastern  assurances  that  their  aim  is 
to  seek  military  superiority.  In  the  face  of 
;e  developments,  and  while  seeking  con- 
e  and  verifiable  measures  of  arms  control, 
listers  stressed  the  need  to  continue  to  de- 
:  the  resources  necessary  to  modernize  and 
ngthen  Allied  capabilities  to  the  extent  re- 
red  for  deterrence  and  defense.  They  re- 
jved  with  satisfaction  the  actions  to  this  end 
en  by  the  Allies  since  the  Washington 
:ting. 

Ministers  welcomed  the  increasing  emphasis 
rig  placed  on  cooperative  equipment  pro- 
ms aimed  at  achieving  a  more  effective  use 
tvailable  resources.  They  also  welcomed  the 
>rts  being  made  to  achieve  a  more  balanced 
itionship  among  the  North  American  and  the 
opean  members  of  the  Alliance  in  sharing  in 
development  and  production  of  new  defense 
ipment,  and  to  enhance  the  quantity  and 
ility  of  standardized  or  interoperable  sys- 
is.  They  instructed  national  armaments  di- 
tors  to  pursue  this  approach,  bearing  in  mind 
special  concerns  of  the  less  industrialized 
ntries  of  the  Alliance. 

/linisters  welcome  the  agreement  reached  by 
governments  now  participating  in  the 
TO  Airborne  Early  Warning  Program,  the 
;est  cooperative  equipment  project  so  far 
iched  within  the  Alliance. 
Ministers  reaffirmed  their  conviction  that 
crete  and  verifiable  arms  control  and  disar- 
ment  measures  would  contribute  signifi- 
tly  to  security,  stability  and  peace.  They 
refore  welcomed  the  increasing  world-wide 
:ntion  being  paid  to  arms  control  and  disar- 
ment,  as  exemplified  by  important  current 
;otiations,  as  well  as  the  United  Nations 
•cial  Session  on  Disarmament  and  the  forth- 
ning  first  meeting  in  Geneva  of  the  Com- 
:tee  on  Disarmament  in  which  Alliance 
mbers  will  actively  participate.  Ministers 
ailed  their  agreement  to  make  fuller  use  of 
Alliance  machinery  for  thorough  consulta- 
l  on  arms  control  and  disarmament  issues 
!  noted  with  satisfaction  that  such  consulta- 
is  have  been  intensified.  In  this  connection, 
y  had  a  useful  exchange  of  views  on  the 
nch  proposal  for  a  conference  on  disarma- 
nt  in  Europe  and  on  the  prospects  that  this 
posal  might  offer  for  confidence-building 
I  security  in  the  area. 

"he  Ministers  discussed  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
ategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  They  wel- 
ded the  progress  made  in  the  negotiations 
I  expressed  support  for  U.S.  efforts  to  bring 


them  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Ministers 
continue  to  believe  that  a  SALT  Agreement, 
which  enhances  strategic  stability,  maintains 
deterrence  and  responds  to  the  security  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  the  Alliance,  will  be  in  the 
common  interest. 

The  Ministers  of  countries  which  participate 
in  the  negotiations  on  Mutual  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to 
these  negotiations  and  reemphasized  their  de- 
termination to  bring  them  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. They  confirmed  as  the  goal  of  these 
negotiations  the  establishment  of  approximate 
parity  in  ground  forces  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mon collective  ceiling  on  the  manpower  of  each 
side  and  the  reduction  of  the  disparity  in  main 
battle  tanks.  The  achievement  of  this  aim 
would  contribute  to  a  more  stable  relationship 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  security 
in  Europe.  These  Ministers  recall  that  to  this 
end  an  important  Western  initiative  had  been 
introduced  in  April  of  this  year.  The  Eastern 
response  to  these  proposals,  while  containing 
some  welcome  movement  in  matters  of  struc- 
ture and  concept,  leaves  important  differences 
of  substance  unresolved.  Both  sides  should 
now  address  these  open  issues  progressively 
and  constructively. 

These  Ministers  welcomed  the  Eastern 
movement  towards  agreement  on  the  concept  of 
approximate  parity.  They  stressed,  however, 
that  this  has  made  the  clarification  of  the  data 
base,  which  they  always  regarded  as  essential 
for  substantial  progress,  even  more  urgent. 
They  called  on  the  Eastern  side  to  respond 
positively  to  recent  Western  efforts  relating  to 
the  data  discussion  designed  to  identify  the  rea- 
sons for  the  discrepancy  between  Western  fig- 
ures and  Eastern  data  regarding  existing  man- 
power levels  in  the  area  of  reductions. 

These  Ministers  also  recalled  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Allied  leaders  in  Washington  in 
May  on  a  meeting  of  the  negotiations  at  the 
foreign  minister  level.  It  was  their  view  that, 
despite  the  movement,  the  requirements  stated 
at  that  time  for  such  a  meeting  had  not  yet  been 
met  but  they  agreed  to  keep  this  matter  under 
review. 

These  Ministers  continue  to  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  inclusion  in  an  MBFR  Agreement 
of  associated  measures  which  should  also 
ensure  undiminished  security  for  the  flank 
participants. 

The  Ministers  welcomed  the  continuation  of 
the  dialogue  started  as  a  result  of  the  Montreux 
Summit  Meeting  between  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  They  expressed  their 
hope  that  this  constructive  step  taken  by  the 
two  governments  will  produce  positive  and 
early  results  through  further  joint  efforts,  and 
the  reaffirmation,  where  necessary,  of  their 
political  will  to  attain  this  goal. 

Ministers  took  note  of  the  report  on  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Mediterranean  and  underlined  again 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
forces  in  the  whole  Mediterranean  region.  They 
requested  the  Council  in  permanent  session  to 
pursue  its  consultaiions  on  this  question  and  to 
report  again  at  their  next  meeting. 


President  Carter 

To  Attend 

Guadeloupe  Meeting 


The  White  House  announced  on  De- 
cember 7,  1978,  that  French  President 
Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing  has  invited 
President  Carter,  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  and  Prime  Minister  James 
Callaghan  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
personal  and  informal  conversations  on 
political  matters  and  international  de- 
velopments of  special  interest  to  their 
mutual  relations.  Each  chief  of  state  or 
government  will  be  accompanied  by 
one  assistant.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  at  Guadeloupe  on  January  5  and 
6,  1979.  □ 


Ministers  reviewed  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  expressed  the  hope  that  all 
parties  concerned  would  take  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  offered  by  the  current  negotiations. 
They  expressed  hope  for  an  early  successful 
conclusion  of  these  negotiations  as  a  major  step 
towards  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  expressed  support  for  United  States 
efforts  for  such  a  comprehensive  settlement. 

Ministers  took  note  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  (CCMS)  and  in  particular  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  international  cooperation  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  environment  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life.  Ministers  further  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Science  Committee  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  an  effective  mechanism  and 
forum  for  international  cooperation  in  areas  of 
major  scientific  and  technological  concern  to 
Allied  countries. 

In  viewing  world  economic  conditions 
Ministers  noted  that  they  remained  unsettled, 
with  all  countries  still  adjusting  to  the  recent 
adverse  trends  in  the  economic  climate.  They 
observed  that  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  Allied  countries  in  support  of  a  more  equit- 
able world  economic  system,  including 
strengthened  world  trade  and  payment  ar- 
rangements, within  the  context  of  renewed 
growth.  These  efforts  are  continuing. 

Ministers  agreed  that  the  next  ministerial 
session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  will  be 
held  in  the  Hague  on  30th  and  31st  May,  1979. 
They  noted  that  1979  will  mark  the  30th  An- 
niversary of  the  Foundation  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  and  that  since  its  creation  it  has 
enabled  Europe  to  live  in  peace  □ 


1  Text  from  press  release  450  of  Dec.  12. 

2  Text  from  press  release  451  of  Dec.  12. 
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MIDDLE  EAST:        Visit  of 
Moroccan  King  Hassan  11 


King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  made  a 
state  visit  to  Washington  November 
14-15,  1978,  to  meet  with  President 
Carter  and  other  government  officials. 
Following  is  a  joint  press  statement  is- 
sued by  the  White  House  on  November 
17. ' 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
His  Majesty  Hassan  II,  King  of  Morocco,  made 
a  state  visit  to  Washington  November  14-15, 
1978.  In  the  course  of  this  visit.  His  Majesty  had 
discussions  with  President  Carter  as  well  as  with 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Government.  The  discus- 
sions took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendship 
and  of  mutual  cooperation.  They  dealt  with 
bilateral  relations  as  well  as  with  major  interna- 
tional problems  of  common  interest. 

The  President  and  His  Majesty  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  the  centuries  old  ties  linking  the 
United  States  and  Morocco  are  developing  in  an 
harmonious  fashion.  The  two  Chiefs  of  State  re- 
viewed the  many  areas  of  cooperation  between 
Morocco  and  the  United  States,  particularly  those 
relating  to  cultural,  scientific,  and  technical 
cooperation.  They  decided  that  the  development 
of  energy  resources  is  a  sector  in  which  new  ef- 
forts would  be  mutually  advantageous.  They 
agreed  to  technical  exchanges  on  the  exploitation 


of  shale  oil  reserves  and  on  the  utilization  of 
solar  energy  and  other  renewable  forms  of 
energy.  The  two  countries  expect  to  sign  in  the 
near  future  a  bilateral  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement.  Such  an  agreement,  which  will  be  in 
the  context  of  the  adherence  by  both  parties  to 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  will  permit  im- 
plementation of  a  contract  for  construction  of  a 
nuclear  research  reactor. 

President  Carter  and  His  Majesty  King  Hassan 
also  agreed  that  their  governments  should  seek 
to  expand  academic  exchanges  between  Morocco 
and  the  United  States.  They  agreed  that  their 
governments  will  jointly  sponsor  a  meeting  be- 
tween academic  leaders  of  the  two  countries  to 
recommend  ways  in  which  educational  ex- 
changes could  be  expanded. 

The  two  parties  reaffirmed  their  desire  to  see 
private  American  firms  give  their  support  in  the 
various  sectors  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment where  Morocco  is  making  considerable 
efforts.  They  agreed  that  the  required  conditions 
exist  in  Morocco  for  a  more  active  American 
participation  and  undertook  to  facilitate  such 
participation.  The  two  Chiefs  of  State  decided 
that  in  the  near  future  a  mission  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
be  sent  to  Morocco  in  order  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities to  develop  bilateral  trade  and  to  in- 
crease  investments.   The   mission  will   include 


representatives  of  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

President  Carter  and  His  Majesty  King  Hassai 
acknowledged  their  identity  of  view  concernin; 
the  international  problems  they  examined.  Fo 
Morocco  as  for  the  United  States,  internationa 
relations  must  be  founded  on  respect  for  nationa 
independence  and  for  the  territorial  integrity  o 
nations,  as  well  as  on  willingness  to  contribut 
by  cooperation  and  dialogue  to  the  establishmen 
of  peace  in  the  world.  Within  this  context,  tfo 
President  expressed  appreciation  for  Morocco' 
non-aligned,  independent  policy,  and  Hi 
Majesty  welcomed  American  efforts  to  resolv 
global  problems. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State  examined  the  situa 
tion  in  Africa.  The  President  thanked  Hi 
Majesty  for  his  description  of  the  situation  i 
northwest  Africa  and  expressed  his  appreciatio 
for  the  efforts  undertaken  by  Morocco  to  end  th 
tension  existing  there  and  to  create  condition 


President  Carter  with  King  Hassan  II 


MOROCCO— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:  171,953  sq.  mi. 

Capital:  Rabat  (pop.  680,000—1977  est.). 

People 

Population:  18.6  million  (1977). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  3%. 

Ethnic  Groups:  99.1%  Arabs  and  Berbers, 
.7%  French,  .2%  Jews. 

Religions:  Muslim  (Islam  is  the  state  reli- 
gion). Christian,  Jewish. 

Languages:  Arabic  (official),  French,  Berber 
dialects. 

Literacy:  24%  (males),  15%  (femaler). 

Government 

Official  Name:  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Type:  Constitutional  monarchy. 

Date  of  Independence:  March  2,  1956. 

Date  of  Constitution:  March  10,  1972. 

Branches:  Executive-King  (Chief  of  State), 
Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Government), 
other  ministers.  Legislative — unicameral 
Parliament  (264  members  elected  to  4-yr. 
terms).  Judicial -Supreme  Court. 


Political  Parties:  Istiqlal,  Socialist  Union  of 
Popular  Forces  (USPF),  Popular  Move- 
ment (MP),  Action  Party  (PA),  Constitu- 
tional and  Democratic  Popular  Movement 
(MPCD). 

Suffrage:  Universal  over  age  20. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  30  Provinces,  2 
urban  Prefectures,  3  Provinces  in  the 
Western  Sahara. 

Economy 

GNP:  $9.55  billion  (1977  est.,  current 
prices). 

Annua!  Growth  Rate:  6.4%  (1973-77). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $520  (1977  est.,  current 
prices). 

Inflation  Rate:  13%  (1977  est.). 

Agriculture:  Labor — 50%;  products — barley, 
wheat,  citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  sugar 
beets,  wool. 

Industry:  Labor — 15%;  types — mining,  tex- 
tiles, fishing. 

Trade:  Exports-$\  .1  billion  (1977):  phos- 
phate rock,  phosphoric  acid,  citrus  fruits, 
fresh  vegetables,  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, canned  fish,  carpets. 
Imports— S3. 2  billion  (1977):  industrial 
capital  goods,  fuels,  foodstuffs,  consumer 


goods.  Partners — France,   Italy,   F.R.G., 

U.S.,  Communist  bloc. 
Official  Exchange   Rate:   4  dirham  =  US 

$1.00. 
U.S.  Economic  Aid:  $855  million  (1956-78). 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  Organization  of  African  Unity,  Arab 
League. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Morocco:  Monarch — King  Hassan  II;  Prime 
Minister — Ahmed  Osman;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs — M'Hamed  Boucetta; 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S. — Ali  Bengelloun. 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Morocco — 
Richard  B.  Parker. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  October 
1978  edition  of  the  Background  Notes  on 
Morocco.  Copies  of  the  complete  Note  may  be 
purchased  for  70$  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D.C.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is 
allowed  when  ordering  100  or  more  Notes 
mailed  to  the  same  address). 
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NUCLEAR  POLICY:        The  U.S.  Approach  to 
Nonproiifcration — Are  We  Making  Progress? 


Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr. 

Address  before  the  Atomic  Industrial 
>rum.  Inc.  in  New  York  on  October 
,  1978.  Mr.  Nye  is  Deputy  to  the 
ider  Secretary  for  Security  Assist- 
ce,  Science,  and  Technology. 

I  have  been  asked  essentially  to  give 
"mid-term  grade"  to  the  Carter  Ad- 
nistration's  efforts  to  slow  the  spread 

nuclear  weapons.  The  task  is  dif- 
ult  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  a  gov- 
iment  official,  I  have  access  to  in- 
rmation  not  available  to  the  public, 
t  at  the  same  time  my  role  as  a  gov- 
iment  participant  is  a  possible  source 

bias.  Second,  we  are  trying  to  make 
short-term  assessment  of  what  is  by 
■finition   a   long-term   process. 


Moreover,  progress  has  to  be  judged  in 
the  light  of  estimates  of  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  situation. 

Obviously  there  is  no  neat  solution 
to  these  difficulties,  but  a  good  way  to 
start  is  by  making  clear  what  the  U.S. 
Government  is  trying  to  achieve.  The 
goals  of  our  nonproliferation  policy  are 
to  slow  the  rate  of  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  preferably  to  zero,  and  to 
construct  a  stable  international  regime 
for  the  governance  of  nuclear  energy. 
These  goals  can  be  judged  by  whether 
the  Administration  efforts  have  con- 
tributed to  a  rate  of  proliferation  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  a 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  which  is  more  prolif- 
eration resistant  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  and  strengthened  in- 
stitutions for  a  stable  international  re- 


■  the  establishment  of  fruitful  cooperation 
:ween  the  countries  of  the  region.  They  agreed 
it  the  OAU  is  the  most  appropriate  framework 
•  the  resolution  of  African  problems,  and  they 
pressed  satisfaction  at  the  decision  of  the 
lU  to  establish  a  Committee  of  Wisemen.  Re- 
wing  other  points  of  tension  which  exist  in 
rica,  the  two  Chiefs  of  State  condemned 
eign  intervention  and  the  arms  races  which 
ve  been  their  result. 

rhe  two  leaders  discussed  at  length  recent  de- 
opments  concerning  the  Middle  East.  Presi- 


Secrctary  \ance9s 
Middle  East  Visit 


After  Secretary  Vance's  visit  to 
ondon  December  8-10,  1978  (see  p. 
I),  he  traveled  to  Cairo  and  Jerusalem 
i  explore  ways  of  resuming  the  dis- 
tssions  between  Egypt  and  Israel  on 
e  frameworks  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
ast.  The  Secretary  visited  Cairo  De- 
:mber  10-13,  Jerusalem  December 
3-14,  and  returned  to  Cairo  De- 
:mber  14-15.  During  the  visit  he  flew 
om  Egypt  to  Israel  to  attend  the  fun- 
al  of  former  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
olda  Meir  on  December  12.  Secretary 
ance  departed  for  Washington  De- 
;mber  15. 

Press  releases  related  to  this  trip  are 
os.  445  (December  8),  452  (De- 
;mber  13),  and  456  (December  14).  D 


dent  Carter,  after  having  outlined  to  His  Majesty 
the  status  of  the  discussions  currently  underway, 
explained  the  American  objectives  in  the  peace 
process,  and  he  reiterated  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  play  a  role  leading 
to  the  establishment  in  the  region  of  a  just,  dura- 
ble, and  global  peace.  His  Majesty  the  King,  in 
reaffirming  that  the  Palestinian  problem  consti- 
tutes a  fundamental  element  in  the  search  for  a 
solution  and  for  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the 
area,  explained  that  the  Moroccan  position  is 
based  on  the  decision^  made  at  the  Arab  Summit 
meeting  held  at  Rabat  in  1974. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  the 
two  parties  noted  their  commitment  to  respect 
the  sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
that  country.  They  renewed  their  support  for  the 
work  of  national  reconciliation  undertaken  under 
the  aegis  of  President  Sarkis. 

His  Majesty  the  King  expressed  his  deep 
thanks  to  President  Carter  for  the  warm  welcome 
and  great  friendship  shown  him  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  that  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  to  the 
Moroccan  delegation. 

His  Majesty  invited  President  Carter  to  visit 
Morocco.  The  President  thanked  His  Majesty 
and  accepted  the  invitation,  with  the  date  and 
details  of  the  visit  to  be  arranged  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  □ 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Nov.  20,  1978.  For  re- 
marks made  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  and  an  ex- 
change of  toasts  at  the  state  dinner  on  Nov.  14, 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Nov.  20,  pp.  2031 
and  2033  respectively. 


gime.  Later  I  will  provide  evidence  of 
significant  progress  on  each  of  these 
dimensions,  but  before  I  do  so,  I  wish 
to  clear  away  some  misunderstandings 
of  our  policy  and  describe  what  I  think 
would  have  happened  in  the  absence  of 
the  new  U.S.  approach. 

Some  critics  have  charged  the  Carter 
Administration  with  failing  to  see  that 
proliferation  is  a  political  problem  and 
seeking  a  technical  fix  through  aboli- 
tion of  reprocessing.  They  argue  that 
the  peaceful  nuclear  fuel  cycle  is  not  a 
source  of  proliferation  because  there 
are  more  efficient  ways  to  develop  a 
weapon.  Thus,  in  their  view,  the 
American  initiatives  have  simply 
created  turmoil,  reduced  American  ex- 
ports, isolated  the  United  States,  and 
created  incentives  for  proliferation. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  newsworthy 
Carter  initiatives  have  focused  on  the 
fuel  cycle,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
political  dimensions  have  been  ig- 
nored. We  have  always  regarded  pro- 
liferation as  basically  a  political  prob- 
lem. What  is  more,  we  have  not  re- 
garded the  fuel  cycle  as  the  largest  part 
of  the  problem.  But  neither  is  it  a  trivial 
part.  For  example,  a  recent  General 
Accounting  Office  report  issued  strong 
support  for  the  Carter  Administration's 
view  that  large  commercial  reprocess- 
ing plants  with  inadequate  safeguards 
present  a  greater  proliferation  risk  than 
small  clandestine  plants. 

In  addition,  let  us  hope  that  recent 
press  revelations  will  finally  lay  to  rest 
the  spurious  argument  that  because 
there  are  more  efficient  ways  to 
weapons  than  through  misuse  of  the 
fuel  cycle,  no  state  would  misuse  the 
fuel  cycle.  That  a  priori  argument, 
heard  so  frequently  in  the  past,  has 
proven  to  be  the  real  example  of  a 
technical  case  without  political  context. 

Measures  To  Deal  With  Incentives 

The  proliferation  problem  has  both  a 
supply  and  demand  aspect.  Sound  pol- 
icy has  to  address  both  the  supply  of 
capabilities  and  the  demand  for 
weaponry.  The  fact  that  policy  meas- 
ures focused  on  capabilities  have  at- 
tracted more  recent  publicity  does  not 
mean  that  policy  measures  addressed  to 
incentives  have  not  been  given  equal 
weight  internally.  As  Sherlock  Holmes 
once  noted,  the  fact  that  a  dog  does  not 
bark  in  the  night  may  be  the  more  im- 
portant clue.  In  practice,  we  regarded 
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the  security  guarantees  that  the  United 
States  provides  to  its  allies  as  the  most 
important  nonproliferation  policy  in- 
struments we  have.  Critics  miss  this 
point  when  they  complain  that  the  Ad- 
ministration failed  to  pursue  disputes 
over  reprocessing  with  our  allies  be- 
cause it  feared  to  destabilize  the  al- 
liances. Any  policy  pursued  to  the 
point  of  severely  shaking  those  al- 
liances would  be  a  failure  in  nonprolif- 
eration terms.  A  cooperative  approach 
with  our  allies  is  not  only  good  alliance 
policy,  it  is  also  good  nonproliferation 
policy. 

Similarly,  we  have  been  concerned 
to  protect  the  multilateral  instruments 
that  have  been  laboriously  constructed 
over  the  past  two  decades  to  address 
security  motivations.  Most  important, 
of  course,  is  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  which  105  nations  have 
now  ratified.  The  treaty  has  helped  to 
create  an  international  regime  in  which 
states  agree  that  their  security  interests 
can  be  better  served  by  avoiding  the 
further  spread  of  the  bomb.  It  provides 
important  reassurances  that  potential 
adversaries  are  confining  their  nuclear 
activities  to  peaceful  purposes. 

The  NPT  is  a  delicate  international 
arrangement.  Countries  without  nuclear 
weapons  have  accepted  an  explicitly 
unequal  status  in  the  military  area,  on 
the  condition  that  they  be  treated 
equally  with  regard  to  civil  nuclear 
cooperation.  Thus  we  have  rejected  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  policies  on 
the  civil  side  that  would  have 
weakened  the  fabric  of  the  treaty  as  one 
of  the  key  nonproliferation  institutions. 

Another  multilateral  instrument  is 
the  nuclear-weapons-free  zone.  The 
most  important  example  is  the  Latin 
American  nuclear- weapons-free  zone, 
which  was  established  in  the  1960's  by 
the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  but  which 
lacked  several  adherents,  including 
U.S.  ratification  of  its  first  protocol, 
before  becoming  fully  effective.  Early 
in  his  term  and  without  much  fanfare, 
President  Carter  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  ratify  the  protocol. 
Subsequently  Argentina  declared  its 
intent  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  France  announced  inten- 
tions to  ratify  the  relevant  protocols. 
Then  only  Cuban  action  will  be  neces- 
sary before  the  treaty  enters  fully  into 
force,  and  even  that  precondition  could 
be  waived.  Finally,  American  efforts  to 
control  the  vertical  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear arsenals  through  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  negotiations  have  an  im- 
portant indirect  effect  on  nonprolifera- 
tion incentives.  In  short,  there  has  been 
significant,  if  less  noticeable,  progress 
relating  to  incentives. 


Efforts  To  Separate  Peaceful 
From  Military  Capabilities 

Incentives  can  be  reduced  but  they 
cannot  be  eliminated  as  long  as  na- 
tional rivalries  and  security  concerns 
exist.  We  must  also  deal  with 
capabilities  to  develop  nuclear  explo- 
sives. The  fact  that  civil  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  material  can  be  used  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weaponry  has  presented  a 
dilemma  that  we  have  recognized  since 
1945.  We  have  gone  through  four 
phases  in  our  efforts  to  limit  the  spread 
of  nuclear  explosive  capability.  The 
first  was  the  Baruch  plan  to  create  a 
strong  international  authority  to  de- 
velop nuclear  energy.  It  was  a  more 
ambitious  step  than  international 
realities  at  the  time  would  permit. 
American  policy  then  turned  to  a  pos- 
ture of  seeking  to  protect  its  monopoly 


Our  approach   is  evolutionary 
rather  than  prohibitory. 


by  severely  restricting  the  export  of 
any  nuclear  technology.  In  December 
1953,  President  Eisenhower  launched  a 
third  approach  with  his  Atoms-for- 
Peace  program.  The  idea  of  the 
Atoms-for-Peace  approach  was  to  assist 
countries  in  their  development  of 
civilian  nuclear  energy,  in  return  for 
their  guarantees  that  they  would  use 
such  assistance  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  under  safeguards. 

In  practice,  the  early  Atoms-for- 
Peace  policy  failed  to  achieve  the  right 
balance,  but  its  philosophy  made  sense 
as  a  long-term  strategy.  Essentially,  the 
United  States  was  offering  to  share  the 
fruits  of  its  then  long  technological 
lead  at  an  accelerated  pace,  in  return 
for  the  acceptance  by  other  countries  of 
conditions  and  institutions  designed  to 
control  any  destabilizing  effects  from 
such  sharing.  Specifically,  the  major 
accomplishments  were  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  international  safeguards 
administered  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and 
later  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  which 
came  into  force  in  1970. 

In  the  early  1970's  the  proliferation 
situation  seemed  quiescent,  but  com- 
placency was  shattered  by  two  events 
that  ushered  in  the  fourth  period  of 
turmoil  that  has  been  with  us  since 
1974.  One  was  the  Indian  explosion  of 
a  "peaceful"  nuclear  device  using 
plutonium  derived  from  a  Canadian- 
supplied  research  reactor — an  event 
viewed  as  violating  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  loosely  written   1950's- 
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vintage  Canadian-Indian  agreement 
The  Indian  explosion  gave  rise  l 
strong  demands  for  stricter  expoi 
policies  in  both  the  Canadian  Parlia 
ment  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  other  big  event  was  the  oil  em 
bargo  and  fourfold  increase  in  oi 
prices  which  created  widespread  inse 
curity  in  energy  supply.  Problems  wit 
oil  led  to  a  resurgence  of  expectation 
about  the  importance  of  nuclear  energ 
and  raised  questions  about  the  suffi 
ciency  of  uranium  fuel.  This  wa 
exacerbated  by  the  1974  decision  of  th 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  clos 
the  order  books  for  enrichment  unt 
they  could  be  certain  that  supply  woul 
equal  demand.  The  net  effect  was  t 
stimulate  independent  enrichmer 
projects — incidentally,  long  befor 
President  Carter  came  into  office. 

Another  effect  was  to  reinforce  plan 
for  early  commercial  use  of  plutoniui 
fuel.  In  several  troubling  cases,  re 
processing  plants'  were  ordered  b; 
countries  before  they  had  built  the] 
first  thermal  reactor.  Moreover  th 
IAEA  projected  some  46  countrie 
would  have  reprocessing  needs  b 
1990.  All  this  would  occur  before  ap 
propriate  technology  and  institutior] 
had  been  developed.  The  implication 
for  the  fragile  regime  of  internationi 
safeguards  threatened  to  be  disastrous, 

Recovering  from  a  late  start,  th 
Ford  Administration  undertook  impo; 
tant  initiatives  in  1975-76.  It  began  i 
organize  the  nuclear  supplier  goven 
ments  to  agree  on  a  code  of  conduct  ft 
nuclear  exports.  And  in  the  final  da) 
before  the  1976  election,  Presider 
Ford  announced  a  moratorium  o 
commercial  reprocessing  of  spent  fu< 
in  the  United  States  pending  furthe 
evaluation. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  cor 
gressional  initiatives  were  undertake 
to  tighten  the  conditions  for  nude* 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  se\ 
eral  private  studies  of  the  nuclear  fui 
cycle,  notably  the  so-called  Ford-Miti 
report  and  the  American  Physical  Soc 
ety  report,  were  coming  to  the  concli 
sion  that  the  commercial  use  c 
plutonium  was  economically  prematui 
and  potentially  dangerous. 

When  the  Carter  Administratic 
came  into  office,  there  was  a  wid< 
spread  but  by  no  means  universal  pe 
ception  that  the  spread  of  sensitive  m 
clear  facilities  (particularly  uraniui 
enrichment  and  reprocessing)  and  tr 
planned  early  and  wide-scale  use  ( 
plutonium  as  a  nuclear  fuel  threatene 
to  erode  the  delicate  instrument  of  tr 
IAEA  safeguards  system  and  to  mak 
increasingly  porous  the  barrier  betwee 
peaceful  and  nonpeaceful  applicatior 
of  nuclear  energy. 
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rhe  new  Administration  did  not 
ate  the  period  of  turmoil  in  interna- 
nal  nuclear  cooperation.  Rather  it 
ierited  a  highly  unstable  situation. 
other  major  setback  to  nonprolifera- 
n  might  very  well  have  brought  the 
1  of  the  international  regime  so  la- 
iously  constructed  in  the  1950's  and 
jO's.  The  task  before  us  was  to  re- 
re  and  strengthen  a  regime  that 
uld  balance  legitimate  energy  re- 
rements  and  nonproliferation  con- 
ns. 

rhe  Administration  recognized  that 
re  was  no  single  technological  fix 
t  would  create  a  safe  fuel  cycle  but 
ler  sought  to  move  toward  a  series 
technological  and  institutional  steps 
ich  would  lessen  the  risks  while  ai- 
ding legitimate  energy  needs  to  be 
t.  To  gain  the  time  necessary  to  de- 
op  technological  and  institutional 
angements,  the  Administration 
;ed  that  premature  commercializa- 
n  of  fuel  cycles  utilizing  plutonium 
avoided  and  announced  that  the 
ited  States,  for  its  part,  would  defer 
own  plans  for  commercial  reproc- 
ing  and  recycle  of  plutonium. 
rhe  Administration  was  and  remains 
)ngly  against  recycle  of  plutonium 
thermal  reactors  as  posing  a  clear 
1  present  proliferation  danger  in  re- 
n  for,  at  best,  marginal  economic 
1  supply  assurance  gains.  Breeder 
ctors,  however,  are  a  significant 
ential  long-term  energy  alternative, 
1  we  have  been  careful  not  to  oppose 
eder  research  and  development  pro- 
ms at  home  or  abroad.  We  have  ex- 
ssed  reservations  about  their  com- 
rcial  deployment  before  prolifera- 
i-resistant  technological  and  institu- 
lal  alternatives  are  investigated. 
*Ve  recognized  that  we  could  not  uni- 
erally  impose  our  will  on  others 
icerning  how  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
mid  be  structured  and  that  we  did 
have  all  the  answers  ourselves.  For 
s  reason,  six  of  the  seven  points  in 
:sident  Carter's  April  7,  1977,  non- 
•liferation  statement  dealt  with  issues 
:hin  our  domestic  jurisdiction.1  The 
'enth  point  was  to  lay  the  basis  for 
development  of  an  international  re- 
le  of  norms  and  institutions  that  will 
•vide  the  widest  possible  separation 
ween  peaceful  applications  and  po- 
itial  military  uses  while  enabling 
intries  to  meet  their  energy  needs.  A 
/  element  in  bringing  about  such  a 
/elopment  was  the  suggestion  for  an 
ernational  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
aluation  (INFCE).  The  idea  of 
FCE  evolved  from  the  prior  Admin- 
ation's  reprocessing  evaluation  pro- 
im.  The  Carter  Administration 
>adened  this  idea  to  include  other 
ions  and  to  encompass  all  aspects  of 


the  fuel  cycle,  not  just  reprocessing. 

INFCE  has  been  described  as  a 
pioneering  effort  at  international  as- 
sessment. Certainly,  the  United  States 
sees  INFCE  as  a  cooperative  effort  to 
evaluate  the  role  of  nuclear  energy 
technology  and  institutions  in  an  inter- 
national context  and  help  develop  an 
objective  appreciation  of  the  nonprolif- 
eration, economic,  and  other  implica- 
tions of  different  fuel  cycle  ap- 
proaches. INFCE  provides  a  2-year 
period  in  which  nations  can  reexamine 
assumptions  and  search  for  ways  to 
reconcile  their  somewhat  different  as- 
sessments of  the  risks  involved  in  and 
the  timescale  for  commercialization  of 
the  various  aspects  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle.  While  INFCE  has  a  predomi- 
nantly technical  cast,  it  is  part  of  the 
political  process  of  laying  a  basis  for  a 
stable  international  regime  to  govern 
nuclear  energy  through  the  end  of  the 
century. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  this  2-year  assessment,  the 
United  States  has  indicated,  in  broad 
outline,  the  type  of  political  solution 
that  we  believe  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
period  of  turmoil  over  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  issue.  A  stable  regime  should  be 
designed  to  minimize  the  global  dis- 
tribution of  weapons-usable  materials 
and  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  sensi- 
tive points  in  the  fuel  cycle,  while 
adequately  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
all  countries.  As  I  suggested  in  my 
speech  to  the  Uranium  Institute  in  Lon- 
don earlier  this  year,2  we  envisage  five 
basic  norms  for  a  strengthened  interna- 
tional regime: 

•  Full-scope  safeguards; 

•  Avoidance  of  the  unnecessary 
spread  of  sensitive  facilities; 

•  Use  of  diversion-resistant  technol- 
ogies; 

•  Institutionalized  control  of  sensi- 
tive facilities;  and 

•  Institutions  to  insure  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy. 


Decreasing  the  Rate  of  Proliferation 

I  would  now  like  to  assess  the  prog- 
ress that  we  have  made  in  light  of  the 
three  tests  I  mentioned  earlier.  The 
basic  test  is  whether  the  Carter  initia- 
tives will  have  caused  the  rate  of  pro- 
liferation to  be  higher  or  lower  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  While  I 
cannot  get  into  the  specific  cases  that 
support  my  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
lower,  I  believe  a  good  case  can  also  be 
made  in  general  terms.  Basically,  pro- 
liferation is  less  likely  to  become  a 
cheap  option.  If  nothing  else,  the  high 
priority  that  the  Carter  Administration 
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has  given  to  the  issue  has  raised  second 
thoughts  among  those  who  might  have 
wanted  to  approach  the  option  because 
it  cost  little. 

The  attention  of  both  suppliers  and 
consumers  has  been  called  to  the  dan- 
gers of  proliferation.  The  very  vocab- 
ulary at  INFCE  meetings — "pro- 
liferation resistance"  and  "weap- 
ons-usable materials"  —  indi- 
cates change.  The  publication  of 
the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Guidelines  ear- 
lier this  year,  including  the  provision 
for  safeguards,  special  restraint  on  sen- 
sitive exports  and  for  supplier  consul- 
tations on  possible  sanctions  if  recip- 
ient countries  violate  safeguards,  have 
made  it  apparent  to  a  potential  pro- 
liferator  that  questionable  activities  are 
unlikely  to  go  unnoticed  and  that  there 
are  likely  to  be  significant  costs  in- 
volved in  "crossing  over  the  line." 

Section  307  of  the  U.S.  Nonprolifer- 
ation Act  of  1978  reinforces  this  by  re- 
quiring termination  of  U.S.  nuclear 
cooperation  to  states  that  detonate  a 
nuclear  explosive  device;  abrogate, 
terminate,  or  violate  safeguards;  or  en- 
gage in  activities  directly  related  to 
manufacture  or  acquisition  of  nuclear 
explosive  devices.  The  deterrent  effects 
of  international  safeguards  are  a  func- 
tion of  the  likelihood  of  detection  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  ensuing  sanc- 
tions. In  effect  the  sanctions  aspect  and 
thus  the  deterrent  effect  of  safeguards 
has  been  strengthened  over  the  last  2 
years. 

Promoting  a  Proliferation- 
Resistant  Fuel  Cycle 

The  second  test  is  whether  the  fuel 
cycle  will  be  made  safer  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case  as  a  result 
of  the  U.S.  initiatives.  In  terms  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  developing  a 
consensus  on  a  more  proliferation- 
resistant  fuel  cycle,  the  U.S.  approach 
has  stimulated  a  general  reanalysis  of 
long-held  assumptions  and  reconsid- 
eration of  previously  rejected  alterna- 
tives. A  number  of  key  governments 
are  now  studying  options  to  increase 
proliferation  resistance  rather  than  pro- 
ceeding on  a  "business  as  usual" 
basis.  Industry  at  home  and  abroad  has 
also  begun  to  look  at  ways  to  reduce 
proliferation  risks. 

In  more  specific  terms,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  a  reconsideration  by  a 
number  of  states  of  the  need  for  recycle 
of  plutonium  in  thermal  reactors.  If  this 
develops  into  a  near  consensus,  it  will 
mean  that  plutonium  in  large  quantities 
will  not  be  needed  until  the  breeder  is 
ready  for  commercial  deployment, 
which,  for  the  vast  majority  of  coun- 
tries, is  decades  away.  This  provides 
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additional  time  to  reduce  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  these  reactors  and/or  to 
develop  alternatives  and  strengthened 
institutions. 

Reprocessing  and  the  breeder  are  not 
of  course  the  only  vulnerable  points  in 
the  fuel  cycle.  We  must  find  technical 
and  institutional  combinations  to  re- 
duce the  dangers  at  each  potentially 
sensitive  point  in  the  fuel  cycle.  At 
each  point,  there  are  technical  and  in- 
stitutional choices  that  present  different 
degrees  of  resistance  against  diversion 
and  seizure  of  weapons-usable  mate- 
rials from  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

There  are  three  basic  components  to 
reducing  vulnerability:  economic  jus- 
tification, technical  design  minimizing 
risks  and  assuring  effective  safeguards, 
and  international  institutional  arrange- 
ments such  as  joint  or  multilateral  con- 
trol. The  appropriate  "mix"  of  these 
components  will  depend  on  the  kind  of 
activity  involved  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  specific  case  involved. 

Activities  associated  with  short  times 
from  diversion  to  weapons  develop- 
ment and/or  with  low  detectability  will 
need  additional  international 
frameworks  to  be  considered  safe.  If 
there  is  a  sound  economic  jus- 
tification— but  the  activity  and  the 
technical  design  does  not  assure  effec- 
tiveness of  safeguards — institutional 
arrangements  such  as  multinational 
control  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
going  ahead  with  the  activity.  Of 
course  the  matrix  covering  all  the  pos- 
sible combinations  is  complex,  but  a 
series  of  prudent  choices  at  each  sensi- 
tive point  in  the  fuel  cycle  can  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  goal  of  main- 
taining the  distance  between  peaceful 


noticed  with  interest  efforts  by  other 
governments  to  suggest  the  broad  out- 
lines of  solutions.  For  example,  the 
delegate  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  recently  told  the  IAEA  gen- 
eral conference: 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  specific  tech- 
nical amendments  of  isolated  institutional  ar- 
rangements will  not  solve  the  existing  problems. 
It  rather  appears  to  be  desirable,  and  also  possi- 
ble, to  identify  a  bouquet  of  coordinated  meas- 
ures which  at  the  end  of  the  evaluation  might  be 
submitted — with  a  high  degree  of  consensus — to 
the  Governments  for  their  decisions.  Without 
prejudging  the  further  development,  one  might 
expect  to  find  among  these  measures  some  of  the 
following  items: 

•  further  technical  development  of  safeguards; 

•  increasing  reliability  of  fuel  supply  for  nu- 
clear power  stations; 

•  criteria  for  the  use  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  in  research  reactors  and  new  reactor 
types; 

•  closer  investigation  of  possible  modifica- 
tions in  some  current  back-end  of  fuel  cycle 
technologies; 

•  establishment  of  a  regime  for  the  deposit  of 
excess  plutonium  as  provided  in  the  Agency's 
Statute; 

•  mechanisms  for  international  or  regional  in- 
stitutional cooperation. 

Strengthening  Institutions 

The  third  measure  of  progress  that  I 
mentioned  earlier  is  how  we  are  doing 
in  strengthening  existing  norms  and  in- 
stitutions and  developing  new  ones  for 
building  up  the  international  regime. 
International  safeguards  administered 
by  the  IAEA  are  of  course  the  funda- 
mental norm,  and  progress  has  been 


The  goals  of  our  nonproliferation  policy  are  to  slow  the  rate  of  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  preferably  to  zero,  and  to  construct  a  stable  inter- 
national regime  for  the  governance  of  nuclear  energy. 


and  military  uses  of  nuclear  energy  that 
otherwise  very  likely  would  have 
eroded. 

In  INFCE  and  elsewhere,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  some  of 
the  above  areas,  such  as  reducing  the 
risk  associated  with  the  use  of  highly 
enriched  uranium  in  research  reactors. 
Solutions  to  others  will  be  more  con- 
troversial because  they  are  likely  to  in- 
volve added  safeguards,  costly  techni- 
cal modifications,  or  the  creation  of  in- 
stitutional arrangements.  Discussions 
now  being  carried  on  in  INFCE  relate 
to  all  of  these  points  and  appropriate 
"mixes"  for  each  activity.   We  have 


made  both  in  strengthening  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  safeguards  and  ex- 
panding their  application.  For  the  first 
time  the  Agency  issued  a  safeguards 
implementation  report  which  addressed 
problems  that  it  has  encountered  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities.  This 
report  will  be  undertaken  annually,  and 
work  is  already  underway  in  remedying 
the  deficiencies  that  have  been  iden- 
tified and  developing  methods  to 
safeguard  new  types  of  nuclear  ac- 
tivities. 

The  avoidance  of  corhmercial  com- 
petition that  would  weaken  the  appli- 
cation of  safeguards  has  been  assured 


by  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Guidelin 
Moreover,  several  countries,  includ 
the  United  States,  have  adopted  a 
quirement  that  a  recipient  country  he 
all  its  nuclear  activities  under  inten 
tional  safeguards  as  a  condition  of  i 
clear  supply  (full-scope  safeguard 
Only  a  handful  of  countries  do  not  m 
this  standard,  and  after  informal  c< 
sultations  with  other  governments, 
believe  that  there  is  a  good  prospect 
widespread    acceptance    of   su 
safeguards  by  both  suppliers  and 
cipients  at  the  end  of  the  INF< 
period. 

Beyond  strenthening  the  prest 
safeguards  regime,  we  have  begun 
develop  institutions  to  implement 
principle  of  assurance  of  benefits.  Si 
ply  assurances  (such  as  a  fuel  bai 
and  international  spent  fuel  repositor 
are  examples  of  institutional  arran; 
ments  that  can  reduce  the  incentives 
countries  with  small  programs  to  * 
velop  unnecessary  enrichment  and  • 
processing  facilities.  We  have  bd 
pleased  by  the  initial  positive  respon: 
to  the  idea  of  a  fuel  bank  consisting 
a  stockpile  of  fuel  to  be  released; 
countries  which  have  all  their  facilit 
under  safeguards,  have  a  clean  pro! 
eration  record,  and  have  chosen  not 
develop  sensitive  facilities  on  a  i 
tional  basis.  ' 

Development  of  international  spj 
fuel  storage  regimes  is  also  imports 
For  some  states,  long-term  aw? 
from-reactor  storage  at  home  is  noi 
viable  alternative  because  of  politic 
environmental,  and  geological  cons 
erations.  The  United  States  has  in 
cated  its  willingness  to  take  a  limii 
amount  of  foreign  spent  fuel  for  ston 
in  the  United  States  and  is  engaged 
the  discussion  of  international  i 
positories  in  working  group  6 
INFCE. 

In  addition  to  these  institutional 
rangements  which  are  designed  to 
duce  the  incentives  and  concerns  wh 
would  lead  to  premature  developm 
of  sensitive  nuclear  facilities,  we  hi 
begun  studies  and  discussions  of 
stitutions  for  effective  joint  control 
those  sensitive  facilities  that  are  e( 
nomically  essential  and  difficult 
safeguard  nationally.  This  is  partii 
larly  applicable  to  enrichment  and 
processing  and  perhaps  plutonium  st 
age  regimes  where  some  type  of  mu 
national  ownership  and  managemi 
and  possibly  new  rules  of  operati 
might  help  reinforce  the  effectiven 
of  international  safeguards.  Discuss 
of  such  possible  arrangements 
underway  in  INFCE,  and  we  will 
vote  increasing  attention  to  this  as 
work  toward  a  consensus  on  manag 
the  fuel  cycle. 


jary  1979 
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Delusion 

n  short,  I  believe  that  we  have  seen 
dible  progress  on  each  of  the  three 
cial  measures  that  I  mentioned.  On 

other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
ue  that  whatever  short-term  progress 
have  achieved  in  controlling  prolif- 
tion,  the   "restrictive"  policies  we 

pursuing  will  over  the  longer  term 
ger  a  rush  to  independent  nuclear 
I  cycle  capability,  undermining  the 
;rdependence  of  the  international 
1  cycle  and  thereby  reducing  the 
riers  to  proliferation, 
'his  line  of  argument  represents,  I 
afraid,  a  rather  fundamental  mi  sun- 
standing  of  U.S.  policy.  We  do  not 
k  to  "turn  off"  the  development  of 
sitive  technology  necessary  to  meet 
sent  and  projected  energy  require- 
its  or  to  delay  the  deployment  of 
ilities  embracing  such  technology 
;n  there  is  a  clear  economic  justifi- 
on  for  them.  We  do  not  have  the 
:rage  to  accomplish  this  even  if  it 
e  our  objective.  We  do  believe, 
vever,  that  the  number  of  sensitive 
ilities  should  be  limited  to  those 
essary  to  meet  actual  energy  re- 
rements,  and  that  appropriate 
^guards  and  institutional  arrange- 
lts  are  legitimate  "costs"  that  must 
factored  into  the  development  of 
se  facilities.  Our  approach  is 
lutionary  rather  than  prohibitory, 
ivoiding  premature  spread  of  sensi- 
:  facilities  that  involve  weapons- 
ble  materials  is  a  common  interest 
nations  that  want  a  stable  interna- 
lal  regime.  To  support  premature 
;ad  before  safer  technology  and  in- 
ltions  have  developed  works  against 
general  interest.  It  is  worth  remem- 
ng  the  criterion  set  for  19th  century 
pitals:  "At  least  they  should  not 
;ad  disease!" 

loreover,  I  see  little  evidence  that 
new  U.S.  approach  has  stimulated 
elopment  of  additional  national 
ilities.  Reprocessing  plans  were 
lerway  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
ice,  Japan,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
many,  and  other  countries  well  be- 
;  our  policy  was  formulated,  as 
"e  arrangements  to  transfer  this 
inology  to  other  states.  On  the  con- 
y  I  note  that  the  four  countries 
ntioned  above   have   indicated  a 


willingness  to  consider  technological 
and  institutional  modifications  in  the 
interest  of  nonproliferation,  and  that 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  all  announced  that 
henceforth  they  do  not  expect  to  export 
reprocessing  plants.  As  I  indicated 
above,  we  are  beginning  to  see  simi- 
larity as  well  as  differences  in  the  many 
discussions  in  INFCE  and  elsewhere  on 
ways  to  meet  energy  needs  without  in- 
creasing the  risk  of  proliferation. 

To  summarize  my  evaluation  of  the 
progress  over  the  last  2  years: 

First,  the  recent  U.S.  initiatives 
have  increased  recognition  within  the 
international  community  of  the  costs 


Fourth,  rather  than  sitting  back  and 
accepting  erosion  in  the  face  of  tech- 
nological change  and  spread,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  IAEA 
safeguards  system  which  is  central  to 
any  nonproliferation  regime,  and  work 
has  begun  on  other  institutional  ar- 
rangements to  complement  the 
safeguards  system. 

Obviously,  these  are  interim  judg- 
ments. Controlling  the  risk  of  prolifer- 
ation is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
dynamic  exercise  as  we  adjust  to 
changing  energy  requirements,  secu- 
rity, and  political  perceptions  and  tech- 
nological developments.  The  struggle 
will  not  be  finished  by  the  end  of 


Avoiding  premature  spread  of  sensitive  facilities  that  involve 
weapons-usable  materials  is  a  common  interest  of  nations  that  want  a 
stable  international  regime.  To  support  premature  spread  before  safer 
technology  and  institutions  have  developed  works  against  the  general 
interest. 


involved  in  "crossing  the  line"  from 
peaceful  nuclear  activity  to  nonpeace- 
ful  applications.  Proliferation  is  less 
likely  to  become  a  cheap  option.  This 
has  added  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
international  safeguards  system. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  continuing 
development  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
based  upon  past  assumptions,  and  an 
increased  readiness  to  reexamine  these 
assumptions  and  to  look  for  alterna- 
tives. 

Third,  international  and  domestic 
evaluations  of  these  alternatives  have 
been  undertaken  and  continue.  We  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  no  single  answer, 
either  technological  or  institutional,  to 
the  problems  we  face.  We  cannot  look 
for  a  completely  "risk-free"  nuclear 
fuel  cycle.  However,  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  a  series  of  improve- 
ments in  various  aspects  of  the  fuel 
cycle  that  will  add  up  to  a  significant 
gain  in  preventing  erosion  of  the  bar- 
riers between  peaceful  application  of 
nuclear  energy  and  nonpeaceful  uses. 


INFCE,  not  during  the  life  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  perhaps  not  in  our 
lifetime.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
international  community  is  making  a 
renewed  attack  on  this  fundamental 
issue.  I  believe  that  there  is  consider- 
able hope  that  we  will  find  ways  to  in- 
sure that  this  essential  technology  con- 
tinues to  serve  mankind  rather  than 
threaten  it. 

The  point  was  well  put  by  Sir  Her- 
mann Bondi  before  the  Atomic  Indus- 
trial Forum/British  Nuclear  Forum 
meeting  in  London  last  month. 

The  world  owes  it  to  President  Carter  that  by 
his  concentration  on  this  vital  issue  he  has  made 
us  all  think  afresh  about  it  at  the  right  time,  and 
put  at  the  top  of  the  international  agenda  an  item 
whose  difficulty  has  often  urged  postponement 
of  action,  but  where  the  risks  make  it  imperative 
to  use  our  best  intellectual  and  political  en- 
deavors to  banish  the  spectre  of  widespread  pro- 
liferation. □ 


'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  2,   1977, 
p.  429. 

2For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1978,  p.  38. 
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U.S.  Policy  on  Reprocessing 
oi  U.S.*Origin  Nuclear  Material 


by  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  on  October  3, 
1978.  Mr.  Nye  is  Deputy  to  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance,  Sci- 
ence, and  Technology.1 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss U.S.  policy  on  retransfer  of 
U.S. -origin  nuclear  material  for  re- 
processing in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  Before  discussing  the  cases 
which  are  before  us,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view briefly  how  our  policy  on  re- 
transfers  relates  to  our  broader  non- 
proliferation  objectives. 

The  basic  objective  of  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  policy  is  to  develop  an 
international  framework  that  will 
minimize  both  the  incentives  and  op- 
portunities for  nuclear  proliferation.  To 
this  end,  we  are  working  toward  the 
development  of  an  international  regime 
of  norms  and  institutions  that  will  pro- 
vide the  widest  possible  separation 
between  peaceful  applications  and  po- 
tential military  uses,  while  enabling 
countries  to  meet  their  energy  needs. 
One  key  element  in  bringing  about  such 
a  development  is  the  International  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  (INFCE) 
which  is  examining  more  pro- 
liferation-resistant alternatives  to  the 
present  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

The  United  States  sees  INFCE  as  a 
cooperative  effort  to  evaluate  the  role 
of  nuclear  energy  technology  in  an  in- 
ternational context  and  help  develop  an 
objective  appreciation  of  the  nonprolif- 
eration,  economic,  and  other  implica- 
tions of  different  fuel  cycle  ap- 
proaches. INFCE  provides  a  2-year 
period  in  which  nations  can  re-examine 
assumptions  and  find  ways  to  reconcile 
their  somewhat  different  assessments 
of  the  risks  involved  in  and  the  time- 
scale  for  commercialization  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle.  While  INFCE  has  a  technical 
cast,  it  is  part  of  the  process  of  laying  a 
basis  for  a  stable  international  regime 
to  govern  nuclear  energy  through  the 
end  of  the  century. 

A  stable  regime  should  be  designed 
to  minimize  the  global  distribution  of 
weapons-usable  materials  and  vulnera- 
ble points  in  the  fuel  cycle  while 
adequately  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
all  countries.  One  can  visualize  five 
basic  norms  for  a  strengthened  interna- 


tional regime:  full-scope  safeguards, 
avoidance  of  the  unnecessary  spread  of 
sensitive  facilities,  use  of  diversion- 
resistant  technologies,  multinational 
control  of  sensitive  facilities,  and  in- 
stitutions to  insure  the  availability  of 
the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  United  States  does  not,  of 
course,  have  all  the  answers  for  how  a 
safer  nuclear  order  may  be  structured, 
nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  dictate  the 
norms  to  be  followed.  Indeed,  success 
in  building  a  safer  nuclear  order  de- 
pends critically  on  the  cooperation  of 
other  countries.  It  is  in  this  broader 
context  that  we  look  at  the  specific 
matter  of  U.S.  policy  on  requests  for 
the  retransfer  of  U.S. -origin  material 
for  reprocessing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France  during  this  2-year  period  of 
INFCE. 

The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1978  sets  forth  criteria  in  addition  to 
other  requirements  of  the  law  to  be 
applied  to  requests  for  retransfers  for 
reprocessing.  The  law  specifies  that: 

•  With  respect  to  facilities  which 
had  not  processed  power  reactor  fuel 
assemblies  or  been  the  subject  of  a  sub- 
sequent arrangement  prior  to  March  10, 
1978,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  not 
enter  into  a  subsequent  arrangement  for 
such  retransfer  for  reprocessing  of  any 
special  nuclear  material  exported  by 
the  United  States  unless,  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  such  reprocessing  or  retransfer 
will  not  result  in  a  significant  increase 
of  the  risk  of  proliferation  beyond  that 
which  exists  at  the  time  that  approval  is 
requested.  Among  the  factors  in  mak- 
ing this  judgment,  foremost  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  whether  or  not 
the  reprocessing  or  retransfer  will  take 
place  under  conditions  that  will  insure 
timely  warning  to  the  United  States  of 
any  diversion  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  at  which  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  could  transform  the  material  into 
a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

•  For  facilities  that  have  processed 
power  reactor  fuel  or  been  subject  to  a 
subsequent  arrangement  prior  to  March 
10,  1978,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  will 
attempt  to  insure  that  such  reprocessing 
or  retransfer  will  take  place  under  con- 
ditions comparable  to  those  above. 

Retransfer  to  the  United  Kingdom 

In  both  cases  now  before  us,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  above  criteria  for  ap- 
proval are  met.  In  the  Tokyo  Electric 


Power  Company  (TEPCO)  case  w 
have  addressed  this  question  in  the  r 
vised  analysis  under  section  131  (b)  (j 
of  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  w 
law,  the  President  has  established  po 
icy  criteria  regarding  requests  for  rj 
transfer  for  reprocessing.  Approval  J 
such  requests  has  been  on  a  case-b; 
case  basis  when  there  is  clear  showir 
of  need  (i.e.  spent  fuel  congestion 
and  then  only  provided  that  the  Unit* 
States  retains  the  right  of  approval  ov 
subsequent  transfer  of  the  separate 
plutonium  and  the  requesting  count) 
has  made  appropriate  efforts  to  expar 
its  spent  fuel  storage  capacity.  Thn 
approvals  have  been  made  under  the 
criteria  since  April  1977. 

The  Tokyo  Electric  Power  Compai 
requests  to  transfer  approximately  1 
tons  of  spent  nuclear  power  reactor  fu 
to  Great  Britain  for  reprocessing 
Windscale  would  be  the  fourth  su< 
case.  The  basis  for  our  determinatu 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  transfer  h: 
been  spelled  out  in  the  analysis  fd 
warded  to  the  committee. 

Both  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdo 
have  also  been  cooperative  in  no^ 
proliferation  areas.  Both  are  parties 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT 
both  are  active  participants  in  the  I 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agen( 
(IAEA),  in  the  Nuclear  Supplie' 
Group,  and  more  recently  in  INFO 
and  both  have  a  strong  political  cor 
mitment  to  preventing  the  furth 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  ha: 
both  worked  to  further  common  no 
proliferation  objectives. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  wi 
INFCE  and  as  reflected  in  the  Tok; 
Mura  communique  of  last  Septembe 
Japan  stated  that  it  shares  the  view  th 
plutonium  poses  a  serious  proliferate 
danger,  that  its  recycle  in  light-wat 
reactors  is  not  ready  at  present  f 
commercial  use,  and  that  its  prematu 
commercialization  should  be  avoide 
Japan  also  agreed  to  undertake  expei 
mental  coprocessing  work  at  its  opei 
tional  test  laboratory  and,  if  such  c 
processing  is  found  to  be  technical 
feasible  and  effective  in  light  of  tl 
work  and  INFCE,  to  convert  the  Tok 
reprocessing  facility  to  coprocessing 
the  end  of  the  initial  period  of  oper 
tion.  In  addition,  Japan  has  agreed 
defer  the  construction  of  its  planni 
plutonium  conversion  facility 
Tokai-Mura  for  2  years  and  is  nc 
studying  possible  alterations  for 
combined  uranium/plutonium  prodiu 
Japan  is  also  working  with  the  IAEA 
the  Tokai  reprocessing  facility  to  tt 
the  application  of  advanced  safeguar 
instrumentation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  polici 
and  those  of  the  other  countries  i 
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Ived  in  these  transfers  are  always 
mtical.  There  was,  for  example,  a 
nk  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
ited  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
;r  the  timing  of  the  Windscale/Thorp 
)ject,  with  the  United  States  prefer- 
g  deferral  of  the  project  at  least 
iding  the  outcome  of  INFCE.  As  the 
umittee  knows,  the  project  has  not 
en  deferred.  However,  in  par- 
mentary  debate  supporting  the  proj- 
,  the  British  Government  noted  that, 
ce  actual  construction  of  the  reproc- 
:ing  plant  itself  would  not  begin  be- 
e  1981  or  1982,  the  design  could 
II  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  any 
Its  of  INFCE. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  proposed 
ransfer  for  reprocessing  will  not  re- 
t  in  a  significant  increase  in  the  risk 
proliferation,  with  due  consideration 

whether  we  would  have  timely 
rning  of  any  diversion  well  in  ad- 
nce  of  the  time  at  which  the 
n-nuclear-weapon  state  could  trans- 
m  the  diverted  material  into  a  nu- 
ar  explosive  device.  We  believe  this 
iclusion  is  supported,  among  other 
tisiderations,  by  the  nonproliferation 
identials  of  the  countries  involved, 

where  the  reprocessing  will  occur, 
d  by  the  fact  that  the  derived 
ltonium  may  not  be  returned  to  Japan 
transferred  to  another  country  with- 
t  specific  U.S.  consent. 


transfer  to  France 

The  second  case  which  I  would  like 
discuss  with  you  today,  the  request 

Japan's  Kansai  Electric  Power  for 
!  transfer  of  29  tons  of  spent  fuel  to 
ince  for  reprocessing  in  the  existing 
-2  Cogema  facility  differs  from  the 
ses  previously  approved.  While  it 
:ets  all  other  aspects  of  our  approval 
teria,  it  is  not  based  on  a  spent  fuel 
>rage  congestion  problem.  For  this 
ison,  the  matter  was  forwarded  to  the 
ssident  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
ate  Department,  Department  of 
lergy,  and  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
nament  Agency  that  our  nonprolifer- 
on  objectives  would  be  best  served 

approval.  The  President  agreed  with 
is  recommendation. 
Kansai  and  the  Japanese  Government 
ve  asked  for  approval  of  this  transfer 

the  basis  that  the  contract  concern- 
g  the  shipment  was  concluded  in 
75,  before  the  current  U.S.  policy 
d  been  enunciated;  that  public  assur- 
ces  had  been  given  to  the  local  com- 
inity,  on  the  basis  of  the  contract, 
at  the  spent  fuel  would  be  trans- 
rred;  and  that  it  will  have  to  pay  sub- 
intial  financial  penalties  if  the  spent 
el  does  not  move  on  schedule.  Al- 
Dugh  the  utility  was  aware  that  U.S. 
proval  for  the  retransfer  would  be  re- 


quired to  fulfill  the  contract,  it  could 
not  have  foreseen  that  U.S.  policy 
would  change  from  a  permissive  policy 
on  retransfers  to  a  policy  where  ap- 
proval would  be  granted  only  as  a  "last 
resort. " 

The  executive  branch  has  carefully 
weighed  all  aspects  of  this  matter  and 
has  determined  that  approval  would 
best  serve  U.S.  nonproliferation  and 
broader  foreign  policy  interests.  This 
decision  does  not  represent  any  basic 
change  in  the  U.S.  view  of  reprocess- 
ing. Requests  for  retransfers  for  re- 
processing will  continue  to  be  consid- 
ered on  their  merits  and  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  giving  primacy  to  the  test  of 
"need. " 

However,  the  President  has  decided 
that  the  Administration  will  consider 
approval  of  this  limited  set  of  requests 
that  involve  contracts  predating  1977  if 
the  requesting  country  is  actively 
cooperating  in  exploring  more 
proliferation-resistant  methods  of  spent 
fuel  disposition  and  if  approval  would 
directly  further  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives. In  this  regard  we  have  Japanese 
agreement  to  join  the  United  States  in 
discussions  of  possible  international 
spent  fuel  storage  centers.  These  dis- 
cussions will  complement  studies  in  the 
United  States  and  INFCE  on  develop- 
ing spent  fuel  storage  regimes,  some- 
thing that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  deferring  reprocessing. 

U.S.  Considerations 

In  every  case,  we  would  continue, 
among  other  things,  to  retain  a  veto 
over  transfer  of  plutonium.  This  lim- 
ited change  in  our  policy  was  explained 
to  the  countries  concerned  when  we 
notified  them  of  the  decision  on  the 
TEPCO  and  Kansai  requests. 

We  have  added  "pre-existing  con- 
tracts" as  a  factor  to  be  considered  in 
approving  reprocessing  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

•  As  the  President  made  clear  in  his 
April  7,  1977,  statement,  our  policy 
has  never  assumed  that  ongoing  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
West  Germany,  and  Japan  would  be 
"turned  off"  during  INFCE.  The 
INFCE  communique  provides  that 
INFCE  will  be  carried  out  without 
jeopardizing  other  countries'  fuel  cycle 
policies  or  international  cooperation, 
agreements,  and  contracts. 

•  Holders  of  reprocessing  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  current  U.S.  pol- 
icy can  argue  with  some  justification 
that  they  have  been  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle when  the  rules  changed.  This  mod- 
ification will  allow  us  to  take  this  fac- 
tor into  consideration  while  we  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
spent  fuel  storage  capacity. 
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•  Only  four  countries  have  reproc- 
essing contracts  which  predate  our 
policy  (Japan,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
and  Spain).  Moreover,  several  of  the 
concerned  facilities  are  expanding  their 
spent  fuel  storage  capacities  (in  part 
due  to  our  urging  in  previous  retransfer 
approvals).  This  will  limit  the  number 
of  requests  we  are  faced  with  during 
the  INFCE  period. 

Most  importantly,  our  approach  to 
such  reprocessing  requests  is  inextrica- 
bly related  to  achievement  of  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  our  nonprolifera- 
tion strategy  that  I  described  above:  the 
development  of  an  international  con- 
sensus on  norms  for  a  more  prolifera- 
tion-resistant framework  for  nuclear 
energy.  Achieving  this  objective  de- 
pends on  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries.  The  results  of  INFCE  are 
beginning  to  be  shaped  and  total  in- 
flexibility now  in  dealing  with  key 
participants  is  likely  to  give  us  less  in- 
fluence over  the  shape  of  the  outcome. 

Thus  we  believe  that  this  interim  ap- 
proach to  handling  requests  for  reproc- 
essing in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  during  the  INFCE  period  is  con- 
sistent with  our  longer  term  nuclear 
nonproliferation  objectives  and,  at  the 
same  time,  affords  sufficient  protection 
against  the  erosion  of  our  policy  on  re- 
processing. To  take  the  alternative 
course,  would,  in  our  view,  have 
weakened  the  prospects  for  developing 
the  cooperative  framework  on  which 
the  achievement  of  our  larger  non- 
proliferation  objectives  depends. 

Spent  Fuel  Storage  in  U.S. 

The  example  the  United  States  sets 
in  its  own  programs  is  also  key  to  ef- 
fective pursuit  of  our  nonproliferation 
program.  In  this  context  I  would  like  to 
address  the  questions  of  spent  fuel 
storage  in  the  United  States,  in  par- 
ticular the  development  of  an  away- 
from-reactor  (AFR)  spent  fuel  storage 
capacity  to  implement  the  President's 
spent  fuel  policy  announced  in  October 
1977. 

On  March  13,  1978,  the  President 
established  an  interagency  nuclear 
waste  management  task  force  to  for- 
mulate recommendations  for  Adminis- 
tration policy  with  respect  to  long-term 
management  of  nuclear  wastes.  This 
interagency  task  force  is  chaired  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  includes 
State  and  other  concerned  agencies. 

The  task  force  is  now  in  the  process 
of  preparing  a  draft  report  for  the 
President  which  we  expect  to  circulate 
for  public  comment  in  early  October. 
Early  availability  of  additional  AFR 
capacity  would  demonstrate  concrete 
progress  in  our  domestic  program  and 
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UNITED  NATIONS:        What's  Wrong  With  the  (/.A. 

and  What's  Right? 


by  Charles  William  Maynes 

Address  before  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  United  Nations  Association 
in  New  York  on  November  20,  1978. 
Mr.  Maynes  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  Affairs. 

I  have  always  welcomed  opportuni- 
ties to  speak  before  the  United  Nations 
Association.  Who  can  pass  up  an  op- 
portunity these  days  to  address  an  or- 
ganization that  brings  together  those  in 
the  country  who  insist  on  a  higher 
standard  for  foreign  policy  than  a  con- 
tinuous calculation  of  cold,  short-term 
gain?  So  when  your  President,  Bob 
Ratner,  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  talk  to  you  today,  I  accepted 
immediately. 

But  as  the  meeting  drew  near,  my 
approach  changed  dramatically.  Why? 
Because  in  the  last  several  weeks  the 
United  Nations  has  been  faced  with  a 
new  crisis.  As  a  result  of  surprise 
legislation  passed  in  the  final  days  of 
the  last  Congress,  as  of  January  1, 
1979,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
United  States  probably  will  be  unable 
to  make  any  of  its  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  many 
of  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  details  of  this  law  are  complex. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
deleted  from  next  year's  budget  re- 
quest, in  violation  of  our  treaty  obliga- 


tions, $27.7  million  that  could  be 
clearly  identified  as  the  U.S.  share  of 
technical  assistance  in  the  regular 
budgets  of  U.N.  agencies.  And  then  it 
legislated  that  no  part  of  the  remaining 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  U.S.  obliga- 
tions to  the  U.N.  agencies  could  be 
used  to  finance  technical  assistance. 
This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  charters  and  financial  regulations  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  prevent  them  from  accepting 
earmarked  or  limited-use  funds.  And  if 
the  United  Nations  did  accept  condi- 
tional contributions,  we  would  be  wit- 
nessing the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
United  Nations  itself.  For  if  the  United 
States  is  permitted  to  take  this  step, 
then  every  other  member  state  could 
follow  suit.  The  United  Nations  would 
be  paralyzed  and  prevented  from  doing 
anything. 

I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  what  has 
been  done.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  simply  followed  the 
example  of  the  Soviet  Union — as  bad 
as  that  example  is — and  refused  to  pay 
for  a  portion  of  the  U.N.  budget  with 
which  it  disagreed.  It  has  gone  beyond 
this  by  insisting  on  attaching  conditions 
to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  contributions — a 
step  no  other  member  state  has  ever 
taken.  It  is  potentially  the  most 
damaging  blow  any  member  state  has 
directed  against  the  United  Nations. 


Let  us  remember  that  this  is  the  organ 
zation  which  two  of  our  greatest  Presi 
dents,  Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  helpe 
inspire.  It  is  an  institution  which,  fc 
all  of  its  faults,  continues  to  serve  th 
larger  interests  of  mankind  through  ii 
work  in  peacekeeping,  economic  de 
velopment,  and  the  promotion  of  cc 
operative  approaches  to  vital  globs 
issues — all  of  which  are  of  central  in 
portance  to  this  country. 

Because  of  the  stakes  involved,  th 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
have  established  as  a  priority  go< 
when  the  new  Congress  convenes  th 
deletion  of  the  prohibitory  language  i 
the  legislation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  w 
will  be  successful,  in  achieving  thi 
goal  because,  in  fact,  the  decision  wa 
made  in  haste  and,  it  seems  increas 
ingly  clear,  with  no  understanding  q 
the  larger  implications  of  the  languag 
which  was  adopted. 

But  there  will  be  lasting  damage,  an 
the  very  fact  that  the  legislation  passe 
should  give  all  of  us  pause.  Somethin 
is  clearly  wrong  when  the  Congress 
with  so  little  care  and  forethought,  ca' 
pass  such  a  revolutionary  amendment 
We  must,  therefore,  look  behind  th' 
legislation  to  the  larger  problem  of  de 
clining  U.S.  support — particular! 
congressional  support — for  the  Unite 
Nations  itself. 

Today  I  would  like  to  confront  di 
rectly  the  sources  of  our  discontent 


Reprocessing  Cont'd 

is  highly  desirable  if  we  are  to  focus 
international  attention  on  alternatives 
to  reprocessing,  including  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility  of  stor- 
ing spent  fuel  in  the  interest  of  com- 
mon nonproliferation  goals. 

In  addition  to  this  task  force,  we 
continue  to  argue  in  INFCE  that  spent 
fuel  can  be  stored  safely  and  securely 
for  long  periods  and  that  reprocessing 
is  not  a  requirement  for  effective  waste 
management.  While  we  have  not  made 
any  specific  commitments,  direct  or  in- 
direct, regarding  acceptance  of  foreign 
power  reactor  spent  fuel  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  mindful  that  the  law 
would  require  congressional  review  of 
any  such  commitment,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
multilateral  and  bilateral  waste  man- 


agement questions  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Long-term  solutions  to  all  the  com- 
plex problems  we  face  in  regard  to  nu- 
clear energy  will  require  international 
cooperation.  The  policy  that  I  have  de- 
scribed today  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  prospects  for  such  cooperation. 

Summary 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize this  policy.  For  the  interim 
INFCE  period,  we  will  approve  re- 
transfer  for  reprocessing  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  under  the  following  carefully 
defined  conditions. 

•  Requests  involving  a  clear  show- 
ing of  need  (i.e.  spent  fuel  congestion) 
will  continue  to  be  approved  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  if  the  requesting 
country  has  made  appropriate  efforts  to 


expand  its  spent  fuel  storage  capacity; 

•  Requests  not  meeting  the  physica 
need  standard,  but  involving  contract 
predating  1977,  such  as  the  Kansai  re 
quest,  will  be  considered  for  approva 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  if  the  request 
ing  country  is  actively  cooperating  ii 
exploring  more  proliferation-resistan 
methods  of  spent  fuel  disposition  an> 
approval  will  directly  further  majo 
nonproliferation  objectives; 

•  We  will  continue  to  require  prio 
U.S.  approval  over  the  subsequen 
transfer,  including  return  to  the  countr 
which  has  title  to  the  material,  of  an; 
plutonium  resulting  from  the  reproc 
essing.  E 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  wi 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.  20402. 
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;se  sources  appear  to  be  based  on 
following  accusations  about  the 
ited  Nations. 

►  That  it  is  anti-Israeli. 

►  That  it  is  antiwhite. 

►  That  it  is  antidemocratic. 
»  That  it  is  anti-American. 

rhese  are  all  volatile  accusations  for 
lericans.  Each  one  sends  a  shock 
ough  our  political  system.  Collec- 
:ly,  they  constitute  a  damning  in- 
tment,  one  calling  for  refutation  or 
orm.  And  today  I  want  to  answer 
t  call.  Let's  look  at  these  accusa- 
ls one  at  a  time. 


the  U.N.  Anti-Israeli? 

Recusation  number  one:  that  the 
ited  Nations  is  anti-Israeli.  Many 
:nts  in  the  United  Nations  would 
ise  one  to  believe  this.  But  is  it 
lly?  Let's  look  at  the  record. 
3n  the  one  hand,  U.N.  members 
ve  made  an  historically  unpre- 
lented  collective  contribution  to  the 
urity  and  welfare  of  Israel.  In  the  30 
irs  of  Israel's  existence,  member 
tes  have  contributed  three-fourths  of 
(illion  dollars  to  maintain  peace  on 
ael's  borders.  Troops  from  21  coun- 
:s  have  served  in  U.N.  peacekeeping 
ces  in  the  Middle  East;  169  U.N. 
diers  have  died  in  the  defense  of 
ice  on  Israel's  borders.  Through  the 
irs,  U.N.  members  have  contributed 
2  billion  in  the  care  and  feeding  of 
ugees  created  by  the  many  wars  of 

Middle  East.  It's  fair  to  say  that 
re  is  no  other  case  in  history  of  such 
;ustained  international  interest  and 
rifice  for  the  security  of  a  small 
eign  country. 

Vor  do  figures  alone  tell  the  story, 
spite  the  intense  passions  which  the 
ddle  East  issue  has  constantly 
•used  in  the  United  Nations,  Sec- 
ariat  officials  dealing  with  the  issue 
/e  repeatedly  shown  themselves  over 

years  able  to  meet  the  standards  of 
partiality,  courage,  and  determina- 
n  that  must  be  the  hallmark  of  an 
ernational  secretariat.  In  southern 
banon,  for  example,  the  U.N. 
icekeeping  force  demonstrated  that  it 
>uld  attempt  to  carry  out  its  mission 
partially  in  its  dealings  with  the 
lestine  Liberation  Organisation 
X))  or  any  other  group  or  country 
ing  in  a  way  which  did  not  conform 
the  UNIFIL  [U.N.  Interim  Force  in 
3anon]  mandate.  [Israeli]  Foreign 
nister  Dayan,  in  his  recent  General 
sembly  statement,  singled  out  the 
onstructive  role"  U.N.  forces  in  the 
ddle  East  have  played  in  the 
mework  of  the  various  agreed  ar- 
gements  in  the  region.  Finally,  we 


should  recall  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  legitimizing  the  very  existence 
of  Israel  through  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  providing  a 
framework  for  peace  through  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin. 
What  about  condemnation  of  Israel 
without  investigation  or  due  process? 
What  about  the  Special  Unit  on  Pales- 
tinian Rights,  which  people  fear  will 
propagandize  the  PLO  cause? 

Condemnations  prior  to  investigation 
or  without  due  process  are  certainly  to 
be  deplored.  Yet  a  look  at  the  record  is 
instructive.  Repeatedly,  the  issue  is 
posed  in  the  following  way:  The  U.N. 
Secretariat  usually  undertakes  an  in- 
vestigation of  Israeli  practices  with  the 
objectivity  and  impartiality  which  one 
must  demand  from  an  international 
civil  service.  Subsequently,  in  a 
number  of  organizations,  the  Arab 
states  have  persuaded  a  majority  of  the 
membership  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
Secretariat's  report  or  to  ignore  its 
findings  in  reaching  judgments  about 
Israel's  behavior  in  the  occupied 
territories. 

I  believe  we  may  be  seeing  a  replay 
of  this  process  with  respect  to  the  PLO 
unit.  We  strongly  opposed  the  creation 
of  this  unit  and  will  continue  to  work 
for  its  elimination.  Meanwhile  there  is, 
in  this  country,  an  outcry  over  a  film 
about  the  Palestinians  which  no  one  has 
yet  seen.  And  reports  suggest  that 
many  Arab  delegations  are  extremely 
unhappy  about  it  because  the  Sec- 
retariat is  attempting  to  be  too  objec- 
tive. Last  week  even  the  PLO  de- 
nounced the  film  which  now  may  never 
appear. 

In  other  words,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  record  of  the  international  Sec- 
retariat is  admirable,  while  the  record 
of  the  majority  is  sometimes 
deplorable. 

So  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  U.N.  members 
agrees  with  Israel  on  the  essential  issue 
of  Israel's  existence.  That  is  Israel's 
historic  achievement,  and  one  to  which 
the  United  Nations  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  does  not  agree  with 
Israel  regarding  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories. Regrettably,  in  their  frustra- 
tion over  diplomatic  stalemate,  the 
majority  of  U.N.  members  resorts  to 
tactics  which,  if  not  exposed  to  critics, 
will  damage  the  United  Nations  itself. 

I  believe  in  these  cases  of  abuse  we 
must  all  work  harder  to  point  the  finger 
in  the  right  direction.  We  should  be 
alarmed  by  the  kind  of  voting  excesses 
that  reflect  adversely  on  the  United 
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Nations  itself.  But  if  we  permit  the 
public  to  be  confused  about  the  differ- 
ence between  the  institution  and  its 
members,  people  will  forget  which  is 
the  irresponsible  party.  We  must  not 
allow  states  to  do  their  damage  and  es- 
cape with  little  diplomatic  cost,  while 
the  blame  is  cast  on  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

One  reason  we  can  no  longer  allow 
this  to  happen  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  likely  be  called  upon  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  any  final  settlement  of 
the  Middle  East  problem.  It  is  not  ar- 
dent support  for  the  United  Nations 
from  Prime  Minister  Begin  or  President 
Sadat  which  explains  their  insistence 
that  the  United  Nations  play  a  crucial 
role  in  the  security  arrangements  for 
the  Sinai  envisioned  by  the  Camp 
David  framework  agreement.  It  is, 
rather,  their  recognition  that  the  in- 
stitution has  developed  unique 
capabilities  in  providing  the  kind  of 
neutral  monitoring  force  which  any 
peace  agreement  in  that  troubled  part  of 
the  world  requires. 

So  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  who 
support  peace  in  the  Middle  East  to 
avoid  statements  and  actions  that 
weaken  the  United  Nations.  We  must 
denounce  member  states  responsible 
for  those  statements  and  actions.  But 
we  must  spare  the  institution.  The 
choice  is  not  between  a  secure  Israel 
and  a  strong  United  Nations.  The 
former  will  be  much  more  likely  if  we 
insure  that  we  have  the  latter.  And  we 
can  have  both. 

Is  the  U.N.  Antiwhite? 

Accusation  number  two:  That  the 
United  Nations  is  antiwhite.  Here 
people  are  more  reluctant  to  speak 
frankly,  but  the  argument  goes  like 
this:  "Africa  is  ruled  by  dictators,  who 
spread  violence,  death,  and  repression 
everywhere.  South  Africa  has  a  free 
press  and  standards  of  political  life  that 
no  African  allegedly  can  match.  Yet 
the  United  Nations  picks  on  South  Af- 
rica and  ignores 'much  greater  abuses  in 
the  rest  of  Africa.  " 

Can  there  be  any  defense?  How  deep 
is  the  double  standard?  We  must  begin 
with  the  Freedom  House  survey  of  the 
state  of  freedom  in  the  world.  To  our 
amazement  we  see  that  by  the  strict 
Standards  of  that  publication  there  are 
at  least  12  countries,  representing 
one-third  of  Africa's  population,  with  a 
somewhat  better  record  than  South 
Africa — mainly  Egypt,  Kenya, 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  Upper  Volta, 
Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Lesotho,  Mada- 
gascar, the  Comoros  Islands,  Zambia, 
and  Djibouti.  Moreover,  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  African 
states,  Freedom  House  finds  that  the 
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local  trends  are  hesitatingly  toward 
more  freedom.  This  means  that  a  large 
portion  of  Africa  is  moving  slowly  in 
the  direction  of  more  freedom,  not  less. 

Meanwhile,  in  South  Africa  itself, 
Freedom  House  reports  that  local 
trends  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
more  repression.  Moreover,  freedom  in 
South  Africa,  increasingly  limited  as  it 
is,  is  freedom  for  the  whites  almost  ex- 
clusively. Often  U.N.  critics  say  the 
rest  of  Africa  must  move  to  South  Afri- 
can political  standards  before  criticism 
of  South  Africa  can  begin.  The  Free- 
dom House  survey  suggests  that  South 
Africa  is  actually  behind  some  of  the 
leading  African  states,  and  that  these 
are  improving  instead  of  regressing. 

Even  so,  with  our  eyes  more  open, 
one  might  say  this:  Granted  that  we 
have  not  shown  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion in  our  assessment  of  freedom  in 
Africa,  still  why  condemn  South  Africa 
and  not,  say,  Uganda?  The  answer  is 
that  we  should  and  we  do  urge  action 
on  both.  African  states  have  tradition- 
ally resisted  Western  judgments  on  Af- 
rican affairs,  claiming — with  some 
historical  justification — that  Western 
colonial  activities  contributed  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. Unfortunately,  this  approach 
has  also  served  to  deter  effective  inter- 
national action  against  Amin.  But  the 
kind  of  mass  murder  that  has  taken 
place  in  Uganda  is  unconscionable,  and 


we  must  press  the  world  community 
and  Africa  to  speak  out. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  why — from  a 
human  rights  perspective — South  Af- 
rica poses  such  a  special  problem. 
There  are  many  lessons  we  might  have 
derived  from  World  War  II  but  one  les- 
son we  clearly  did  derive:  That  in  the 
wake  of  the  holocaust,  never  again 
could  the  world  permit  millions  of 
people  to  be  judged  legally  by  their 
fellow  countrymen  on  the  basis  of  the 
color  of  their  skin  or  their  ethnic  ori- 
gin, as  opposed  to  their  individual  ac- 
tions or  political  beliefs.  It  is  in  this  re- 
spect, and  this  respect  alone,  that 
South  Africa  stands  apart  in  the  world 
and  must  be  judged  apart.  (I  might  add 
that  one  reason  the  Soviet  Jewry  issue 
is  so  sensitive  is  precisely  because 
some  Soviet  actions  appear  to  violate 
this  bedrock  moral  principle.)  A  fail- 
ure, therefore,  to  see  what  is  at  stake  in 
South  Africa  connotes  a  moral  blind- 
ness that  ignores  the  past  and  misreads 
the  future. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  moral  issue 
where  the  choices  seem  so  compelling, 
I  find  it  reassuring  that  the  world  and 
Africa  are  still  willing  to  reach  out  to 
South  Africa.  Neither  the  African 
states  nor  the  United  Nations  has  ever 
proclaimed  that  the  whites  in  South 
Africa  should  not  remain  in  Africa. 
The  white  settlers  in  South  Africa  have 
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never  been  viewed  in  the  same  light 
white  colonialists  elsewhere  in  tl 
continent.  They  have  been  seen  .1 
people  who  oppress  others  and  wr 
should  stop.  But  they  have  also  bee 
seen  as  people  who  have  a  legitima 
right  to  remain,  not  as  people  who  coi 
quered  others  and  therefore  shou 
leave. 


Is  the  U.N.  Undemocratic? 

Accusation  number  three:  That  tl 
United  Nations  is  undemocratic.  Senal 
Moynihan  [Daniel  P.  Moynihai 
former  U.S.  Representative  to  tl 
United  Nations]  addressed  this  issue 
his  final  speech  to  the  U.N.  Gener 
Assembly.  On  December  17,  1975,  1 
stated: 

The  crisis  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  to 
found  in  the  views  of  the  majority  of  its  mei 
bers.  Rather,  it  resides  in  the  essential  incoi 
patibility  of  the  system  of  government  whi 
the  charter  assumes  will  rule  the  majority  of  : 
members  and  the  system  of  government  ' 
which  the  majority  in  fact  adheres.  , 

His  implication  appeared  to  be  that, 
only  a  majority  of  members  of  tl 
United  Nations  were  democratic,  oi 
difficulties  with  the  organization  wou. 
recede.  Is  this  so? 

In  one  vital  respect,  Ambassadi 
Moynihan  was  right.  At  the  heart  ■; 
any  democratic  system  lies  a  profouf 


U.N.  FINANCING  ISSUE 

In  September  1978,  just  prior  to  ad- 
journment, the  Congress  passed  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1979,  including  an  amendment 
introduced  earlier  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C).  The  amendment  deleted  $27.7 
million  from  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  is  obligated  by  various  treaties  and 
conventions  to  contribute  to  U.N.  agencies. 
It  further  specified  that,  of  the  total  funds 
appropriated,  "no  part  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  furnishing  of  technical  assist- 
ance by  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies." 

President  Carter  signed  the  bill  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1978,  issuing  a  statement  which 
said,  in  part: 

"Although  I  have  signed  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  I  strongly  oppose  a  provision 
which  compromises  this  Government's 
ability  to  fulfill  its  legally  binding  financial 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  The  Congress  has 
enacted  unacceptable  prohibitory  language 
....  If  allowed  to  stand,  this  action  would 
cause  the  United  States  to  violate  its  treaty 
obligations  to  support  the  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  system.  Withholding  of, 


or  assigning  conditions  to  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  assessed  budgets  of  these  organiza- 
tions would  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
these  organizations  to  accept  such  contribu- 
tions, would  seriously  impair  their  financial 
and  political  viability,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  collective  financial  responsibility 
continuously  advocated  by  this  Government 
since  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
system. 

This  precedent  would  also  weaken  the 
ability  of  organizations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  withstand  efforts  by  other  govern- 
ments to  impede  their  effective  work.  The 
United  States  has  consistently  opposed  the 
Soviet  Union's  withholding  of  its  assessed 
contributions  to  those  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
found  politically  unpalatable.  Our  efforts  to 
stem  such  politicization  of  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  would  be  severely 
weakened  if  the  action  of  the  Congress  is 
allowed  to  stand. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  recommend 
promptly  to  the  Congress  the  restoration  of 
funds  for  this  appropriation  and  the 
elimination  of  the  language  which  jeopar- 
dizes our  ability  to  support  these  interna- 
tional organizations.  .  .  ."  v 

In  November,   the  U.N.   Administrative 


Committee  on  Coordination,  which  includes 
the  executive  heads  of  all  the  organizations 
and  programs  of  the  U.N.  system,  issued  a 
statement  which  said,  in  part: 

"The  constitution  of  each  organization 
refers  to  the  budget  as  a  whole  and  makes 
no  provision  for  earmarking  within,  or  at- 
taching conditions  to,  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  regular  budget.  The  withholding 
of  assessed  contributions,  or  parts  thereof, 
thus  clearly  violates  the  international  legal 
obligations  which  every  Member  State  con- 
tracted when  it  joined  an  organization  in  the 
United  Nations  system  and  formally  ac- 
cepted its  charter  or  constitution. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  attachment  of 
conditions  to  the  payment  of  assessed  con- 
tributions purporting  to  restrict  their  use  by 
an  organization  cannot  be  recognized  as 
valid  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  constitutions  of  the  other  or- 
ganizations. Member  States  do  not  have  the 
right  to  designate  those  parts  of  the  regular 
budget  or  program  which  are  to  be,  or  are 
not  to  be  financed  by  their  assessed  contri- 
bution, and  the  secretariats  do  not  have  the 
right  to  earmark  assessed  contributions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  used 
to  finance  any  specific  activity  or 
program. " 


jary  1979 

»ect  for  law  and  procedure  which 
jrtunately  we  see  violated  all  too 
n  by  member  states  in  the  United 
ions.  Regrettably,  we  cannot  expect 
ernments  which  have  contempt  for 

or  procedure  in  domestic  institu- 
s  to  show  excessive  zeal  in  their  re- 
:t  for  law  and  procedure  in  interna- 
al  institutions. 

et,  in  at  least  two  fundamental  as- 
ts,  Ambassador  Moynihan  was 
ng.  First,  no  one  can  seriously  be- 
e  that  many  of  the  substantive  po- 
ms adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
:h  have  at  times  troubled  American 
linistrations  do  not  represent 
ority  opinions  in  the  rest  of  the 
Id.  The  U.N.  resolutions  on  the 

international  economic  order — 
:h  of  which  has  even  U.S. 
port — undoubtedly  do  represent 
arity  opinion  in  the  world.  The  in- 
ational  community — even  at  the 
isroots  level — probably  does  sup- 

the  broad  outlines  of  U.N.  deci- 
s  on  South  Africa  and  the  Middle 
:.  The  problem  with  the  United  Na- 
s,  as  the  London  "Economist" 
i  pointed  out,  is  that  its  decisions 
illy  reflect  70%  plus  of  the  views 
he  world's  population.  This  is  an 
;ward  fact  with  which  we  must 
tend.  It  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
are  wrong,  but  it  certainly  offers  us 
)resumption  that  we  are  right, 
econd,  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
ted  Nations  is  precisely  that  its 
:ture  and  ideology  are  democratic 
i  when  its  membership  is  not.  At 
:s,  this  structure  and  ideology  are 
oncerting.  Even  on  the  home  front, 
ular  views  are  not  always  the  right 
vs;  majority  decisions  are  some- 
:s  more  worthy  of  study  than  sup- 
.  I  acknowledge  that  we  might  look 
his  at  the  United  Nations  as  a  factor 
ie  criticized,  but  I  believe  we  can 

cite  it  as  a  note  to  be  celebrated, 
nks  to  extraordinary  American  in- 
nce  in  the  post-war  era,  the  United 
ions  does  rest  upon  democratic  as- 
ptions.  That  is  the  hidden  advan- 

of  our  country  in  its  participation 
iternational  organizations, 
t  times  we  may  have  been  guilty  of 
wing,  without  sufficient  under- 
iding  of  what  was  taking  place, 
t  countries  to  expropriate  our  own 
bols.  Nowhere  is  this  attempted  as 
n  as  in  the  United  Nations  itself, 
expropriators  are  always  in  danger 

substance  will  subsequently  be  im- 
ed  to  the  symbols.  Indeed,  this  is 
:>ening  throughout  the  world.  One 
ie  most  heartening  developments  in 
nt  years  has  been  the  trend  toward 
e  democracy  in  two  of  the  great 
its  of  the  developing  world — India 

Nigeria.   Meanwhile,   we  see  a 


trend  toward  greater  liberalism  in 
Brazil.  In  China,  wall  posters  are  ap- 
pearing which  state  "We  cannot  toler- 
ate human  rights  and  democracy  being 
slogans  belonging  only  to  the  Western 
bourgeoisie  while  the  Eastern  pro- 
letariat supposedly  needs  nothing  but 
dictatorship."  Heartening  as  well  is  the 
way  that  individuals  in  European 
Communist  countries  have  attempted  to 
impart  substance  to  the  symbols  their 
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delegate,  acting  on  both  surprise  and 
good  memory,  blurted  out  that  this  was 
the  first  successful  American  initiative 
in  the  Security  Council  in  more  than  a 
decade. 

But  that  success  does  not  stand  in 
isolation.  The  United  States  has  also 
been  successful  in  persuading  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  call  for  a  ceasefire  in 
Beirut.  With  others,  it  cosponsored  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Security 


[We  must]  concentrate  less  on  how  the  United  States  alone  might  ac- 
complish what  we  believe  has  to  be  done  and  more  on  how  we  can 
build  the  kinds  of  international  coalitions  that  would  permit  us  to  get 
moving. 


leaders  so  cavalierly  expropriated 
through  Helsinki  agreements  and  U.N. 
resolutions. 


Is  the  U.N.  Anti-American? 

Accusation  number  four:  That  the 
United  Nations  is  anti- American.  The 
critics'  case  goes  like  this:  "The 
United  States  is  pilloried  in  the  United 
Nations.  No  one  respects  our  opinions 
or  our  representatives.  American  val- 
ues are  mocked.  American  interests  are 
disregarded. " 

Is  this  true?  We  might  again  look  at 
the  record.  If  we  examine  the  general 
debate  statements  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, there  is  hardly  evidence  for 
this  kind  of  conclusion.  It's  true  that  a 
handful  of  countries  that  are  almost 
pathologically  anti-American  in  their 
current  political  orientation — Cuba, 
Albania,  Kampuchea,  Libya,  and 
Iraq — use  the  occasion  of  their  general 
debate  statements  to  launch  diatribes 
against  the  United  States. 

But  the  number  of  states  which  have 
done  this  has  dropped  dramatically  in 
the  past  2  years  compared  to  the  period 
1972-76.  In  fact,  overall  we  have  seen 
a  significant  change  in  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  As 
memories  of  Vietnam  fade,  as  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  resolve  difficult  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa 
are  appreciated,  as  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove communications  with  the 
nonaligned  are  increased,  America's 
position  of  embattled  and  embittered 
isolation  has  changed. 

Indeed,  in  the  last  several  months, 
the  United  States  has  found  itself  in  a 
position  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the 
United  Nations  for  the  first  time  in 
years  on  a  number  of  critical  issues.  In 
March  1978  the  United  States  pro- 
posed, sponsored,  and  led  the  Security 
Council  effort  to  create  the  United  Na- 
tions Interim  Force  in  Lebanon.  One 


Council  to  provide  a  compromise  pro- 
posal on  Namibia. 

Nor  has  the  change  been  limited  to 
the  Security  Council.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  seems  to  be  moving 
away — hesitatingly,  I  acknowledge — 
from  a  noxious  double  standard  and 
toward  the  objective  approach  that  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see  firmly 
in  place  for  the  greater  promotion  of 
human  rights.  For  many  years,  the  only 
countries  in  the  world  whose  human 
rights  record  could  be  addressed  by  the 
Commission  were  Chile,  Israel,  and 
South  Africa.  But  at  its  last  session, 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  decided 
to  review  the  human  rights  situation  in 
several  other  countries.  Though  the 
pace  is  painfully  slow,  the  direction 
seems  appropriate  and  right. 

Also,  the  1977  General  Assembly 
passed  by  consensus  the  first  resolution 
in  U.N.  history  against  aerial  hijack- 
ing, another  strong  U.S.  concern.  We 
have  now  joined  forces  with  a  number 
of  other  interested  countries  to  follow 
up  on  that  resolution  by  urging  U.N. 
member  states  to  ratify  the  key  inter- 
national conventions  against  hijacking. 
The  U.N.  resolution  has  provided  the 
kind  of  previously  missing  rationale 
which  has  persuaded  a  larger  number  of 
countries  to  sign  these  important 
documents. 

The  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 
in  May  1978  was  an  extraordinarily 
important  meeting.  The  largest  disar- 
mament meeting  in  history,  it  helped 
chart  the  course  for  the  U.N.'s  work  in 
the  disarmament  field  over  the  next 
several  years — a  critical  period  as  a 
growing  number  of  nonaligned  coun- 
tries are  approaching  several  important 
military  policy  thresholds.  Will  they 
develop  nuclear  weapons?  Will  they 
acquire  new  generations  of  conven- 
tional weapons?  The  session  to 
everyone's  surprise  reached  agreement 
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on  a  consensus  document  which  can 
help  to  guide  constructively  the  course 
of  disarmament  negotiations  in  the 
years  ahead  and  work  toward  U.S.  ob- 
jectives in  this  area. 
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The  Steps  Ahead 

I  could  go  on  about  the  ways  that 
American  interests  are  served  by  the 
United  Nations.  But  somehow,  let's 
face  it,  the  real  message  about  the 
value  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  get- 
ting through.  The  public  seems  to  be 
listening  better.  Opinion  polls  demon- 
strate that  the  public  mood  is  increas- 
ingly positive.  But  within  American 
leadership  groups  there  remains  a 
post- Vietnam  sourness  or  indifference 
which  is  making  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  this  country  to  address  the 
longer  run  issues  on  the  global  agenda. 

Needed,  I  believe,  is  a  vigorous 
public  education  campaign  to  remind 
the  American  people,  and  particularly 
key  leadership  groups,  of  what  we  gain 
from  this  system  and  of  what  we  ought 
to  stand  for  as  its  most  prominent 
member. 

The  American  people  ought  to  know 
that  the  United  States  is  again  capable 
of  playing  a  leadership  role,  as  we  did 
this  year  on  issues  involving  Lebanon. 

The  American  people  ought  to  know 
that  they  fly  more  safely,  raise  larger 
crops,  and  suffer  less  damage  from 
storms  because  our  weather  service  has 
been  able  to  double  the  amount  of  data 
it  receives,  thanks  to  the  World 
Weather  Watch  of  the  World  Meteor- 
ological Organization. 

They  ought  to  know  that  they  save 
$200  million  every  year  because  the 
World  Health  Organization  has 
abolished  smallpox. 

They  ought  to  know  that  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization  determine  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  aviation 
equipment  and  thus  significantly — and 
thus  far  very  positively — affect  export 
orders  for  our  aviation  industry. 

They  ought  to  know  that  the  innova- 
tive work  on  the  basic  human  needs 
strategy  for  development  was  not  done 
in  the  U.S.  Government  nor  the  World 
Bank  but  in  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization which  we  left. 

They  ought  to  know  that  U.N  agen- 
cies, in  the  face  of  criticism  by  the 
Socialist  countries,  advance  Western 
techniques  and  attitudes  toward  de- 
velopment not  because  the  United  Na- 
tions is  biased  in  our  direction,  but  be- 
cause the  developing  countries  them- 
selves have  found  our  experience  and 
approaches  to  be  the  more  relevant  to 
their  conditions  and  needs. 

They  ought  to  know  that  the  United 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  33d  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  Ambassador  An- 
drew Young,  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  con- 
cerning the  U.N.  Committee  on  the 
Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of 
the  Palestinian  People. l 

October  18,  1978 
The  Honorable  Andrew  Young 
United  States  Ambassador  to 

the  United  Nations 
New  York,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

As  a  Representative  of  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  I  am  concerned 


that  the  United  Nations  reinforce  the  Car 
David  framework  for  peace  in  the  Middle  Ea 
It  is  extremely  disturbing  that  while  peace  J 
being  established  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
United  Nations  is  providing  a  major  irritant 
peace  in  the  form  of  the  "Committee  on  t 
Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Pale 
tinian  People."  The  Member  Nations  who  ha 
launched  this  work  must  accept  the  respon 
bility  for  its  adverse  effects  on  a  possible  bai 
settlement. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  a  universal  mea 
ing  to  the  people  of  the  world  it  is  to  serve  a: 
forum  for  world  peace.  President  Carter,  Pre 
dent  Sadat,  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  ha 
created  a  framework  for  peace  in  an  area  whi 
has  been  preoccupied  with  war  ever  since  t 
U.N.  was  created.  The  Member  Nations  ha 


Nations  is  primarily  staffed — from 
50%  to  80% — by  professionals  not 
from  the  developing  countries  nor  from 
the  Communist  countries  but  from  the 
Western  developed  countries. 

But  most  of  all,  the  American  people 
ought  to  recall  why  these  organizations 
exist  in  the  first  place.  They  exist  as  a 
result  of  common  international  need 
and  enlightened  American  purpose.  I 
agree  that  the  days  are  gone  when,  in 
the  words  of  a  former  French  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  served  as  the 
sole  "locomotive  for  reform"  in  the 
international  system.  Today,  the  global 
policy  train  is  too  long  to  be  propelled 
by  a  single  locomotive.  Like  those  in- 
tercontinentals  that  arrive  at  the  edge  of 
the  Rockies,  where  I  grew  up,  today's 
international  policy  train  requires  more 
than  one  locomotive  to  get  over  the 
top.  Yet,  the  U.S.  locomotive  cannot 
remain  too  long  in  the  yard  for  repair. 
Our  help  is  clearly  needed  if  we  are  to 
move  the  world  community  across  the 
policy  divide  on  the  global  issues  that 
affect  us  all. 

What  I  think  all  of  us  must  do  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  is  concentrate 
less  on  how  the  United  States  alone 
might  accomplish  what  we  believe  has 
to  be  done  and  more  on  how  we  can 
build  the  kinds  of  international  coali- 
tions that  would  permit  us  to  get  mov- 
ing. There  are,  as  we  all  know,  several 
powerful  locomotives  that  remain  to  be 
more  adequately  harnessed.  If  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  job  alone  on  interna- 
tional economic  issues,  for  example,  in 


concert  with  Western  Europe,  Canad 
and  Japan  there  is  little  that  cannot  i 
accomplished.  Together  we  have  sufl 
cient  leverage  on  the  internation 
economic  system  to  make  a  re: 
difference. 

Similarly,  I  believe  organizatio; 
like  the  U.N.  Association  should  i 
thinking  of  how  they  can  work  wi! 
their  sister  organizations  in  Weste 
countries  and  Japan  to  bring  a  mo 
global  perspective  to  the  policies  of  '< 
their  respective  governments.  It  is 
sign  of  the  age  that  the  latest  commi 
sion  on  world  development  policy 
headed  not  by  a  distinguished  Amei 
can  like  Robert  McNamara,  wl 
headed  a  similar  effort  in  the  1960 
but  by  a  distinguished  German  politic 
figure,  former  Chancellor  Wil 
Brandt.  The  model  is  there.  We  need 
find  ways  to  copy  it. 

Yet  while  others  must  do  more,  1 
us  state  again  that  America  itself  ca 
not  do  less.  Moreover,  as  we  work  wi 
others,  we  could  well  recall  the  wor 
of  a  President  whose  name  is  perm 
nently  associated  with  international  c 
ganizations.  In  1911,  Woodrow  Wils< 
said: 

America  is  not  a  mere  body  of  [commerci 
traders;  it  is  a  body  of  free  men.  Our  greatness 
built  upon  our  freedom — is  moral,  not  materi 
We  have  a  great  ardor  for  gain;  but  we  have 
deep  passion  for  the  rights  of  man. 

If  we  recall  those  words  as  we  wo 
with  others,  we  can  insure  that  tl 
world  will  not  only  be  a  better  place  f< 
ourselves  but  for  others. 
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ably  spent  more  time  on  the  Middle  East 
any  other  subject  in  the  U.N.'s  history. 

is  the  time  for  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
i,  Lebanon,  and  the  other  concerned  na- 
to  seize  this  opportunity  and  to  work  with 
'alestinian  people  and  with  the  Govern- 
s  of  Egypt,  Israel  and  the  United  States  so 
the  next  thirty  years  will  not  bring  four 

wars  and  countless  volumes  of  debate 
at  the  U.N. 

e  tragedy  of  this  Committee  on  the  Pales- 
i  People  is  twofold.  First,  it  draws  atten- 
to  divisions  and  hardens  positions  exactly 
:  time  when  we  should  all  be  stressing  the 
bility  of  coming  together  and  softening 
ous  hard  lines.  Secondly,  the  use  of  the 
;d  Nations  for  a  propaganda  exercise  is 
er  politicization  which  can  only  serve  to 
en  respect  for  an  institution  designed  to  be 
um  for  peace,  not  an  advocate  for  prop- 
ia.  It  would  indeed  be  sad  if  an  organiza- 
designed  to  bring  peace  were  weakened 
n  one  specific  and  internationally  impor- 
nstance  of  realizing  peace  this  committee 
its  promotional  participants  in  the  peace 
:ss  into  even  more  hardened  adversaries  of 

.  Ambassador,  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
it  session  of  Congress  several  of  my  col- 
es underscored  their  concern  for  this  ad- 
use  of  the  United  Nations  system  and  I 
share  their  concern.  I  hope  that  the  United 
s  will  not  participate  in  the  International 
of  Solidarity  with  the  Palestinian  People 
jvember  29  and  will  not  send  a  message  to 
ad  at  that  meeting  as  we  have  been  invited 
i.  I  urge,  rather,  that  the  United  States 
clear  its  strong  opposition  to  this  misuse 
e  United  Nations  and  its  disappointment 
such  a  U.N.  activity  should  hamper  the 
promising  opportunity  for  peace  in  the 
le  East  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
icerely, 

(signed) 
Abe  Ribicoff 


\amihia 


October  26,  1978 

Honorable  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff 

:d  States  Senator 

;d  States  Mission  to  the 

lited  Nations 

Senator: 

lank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  18, 
,  expressing  your  concerns  about  the  UN 
mmittee  on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalienable 
ts  of  the  Palestinian  People. "  I  fully  share 

view  that  our  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in 
/liddle  East  must  be  directed  at  seizing  the 
rtunity  for  a  comprehensive  peace  which 
-amp  David  Framework  Agreements  have 
ed. 

e  United  States  strongly  opposed  the  crea- 
in  1975  of  this  Committee  and  the  annual 
ision  of  its  mandate  on  the  grounds  that  (a) 
s  a  misuse  of  UN  funds  and  (b)  it  diverted 
tion  from  the  peace  process  by  raising  a 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Ambas- 
sador William  H.  Barton,  Canadian 
Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  made  on  behalf  of  the 
contact  group  on  Namibia  (Canada, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States)  in 
the  Security  Council  on  November  13, 
1978. > 

Our  five  delegations  understand  the 
bewilderment,  share  the  frustration  at 
the  uncertainty  of  the  present  situation, 
and  also  feel  the  deep  sense  of  disap- 
pointment which  underlies  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  just  been  adopted. 

We  have  worked  for  19  months  in  an 
endeavor  to  devise  arrangements  which 
would  enable  Namibia  to  attain  an  in- 
dependence which  is  internationally 
acceptable.  The  adoption  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  4352  approving  the 
Secretary  General's  report  for  the  im- 
plementation of  our  five  governments' 
proposal  was  a  very  significant  step  in 
this  process.  We  believed  then  and  do 
now  that  the  best  procedure  would  be 


new  controversy  around  the  Palestinian  people 
without  doing  anything  effective  to  help  them 
achieve  their  legitimate  goals.  For  the  same 
reasons,  we  opposed  the  establishment  of  the 
Special  Unit  on  Palestinian  Rights  in  1977. 
One-third  of  the  member  states  of  the  UN,  in- 
cluding many  of  our  allies,  refused  to  support 
the  creation  of  these  bodies.  Nevertheless, 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  did  support  the 
creation  of  the  Committee  and  the  Special  Unit 
and  the  Secretary  General  must  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The  United  States  Delegation  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  UN  celebrations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Day  of  Solidarity  with  the  Palestinian 
People  on  November  29.  I  called  on  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  on  October  12  to  inform  him 
of  this  fact  and  to  reiterate  our  opposition  to  the 
Committee  and  the  Special  Unit  as  a  misuse  of 
UN  funds.  We  will  continue  to  urge  other 
member  states  to  support  this  position. 

Sincerely, 

(signed) 
Andrew  Young  □ 


'USUN  press  release  108  of  Oct.  31,  1978. 


to  go  forward  on  the  basis  of  the  Sec- 
retary General's  report.  However,  even 
as  we  adopted  that  resolution,  we  were 
all  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. 

In  recognition  of  this,  our  five  dele- 
gations were  asked  not  to  consider  that 
our  work  was  done  but  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  object  that  is 
common  to  all  members  of  the 
Council — the  independence  of  Namibia 
through  free  and  fair  elections  under 
U.N.  supervision  and  control. 

And  we  have  continued  our  efforts. 
Faced  with  the  South  Africans'  refusal 
to  accept  the  Secretary  General's  report 
and  their  intention  to  hold  unilateral 
elections  that  could,  in  no  way,  be  rec- 
onciled with  our  proposal  or  Resolution 
435,  Ministers  of  the  five  traveled  to 
Pretoria.  The  Ministers  were  able,  we 
believe,  to  gain  the  acceptance  of  the 
South  African  Government  to  those  as- 
pects of  the  Secretary  General's  report 
which  that  government  had  questioned. 
The  South  Africans  agreed  to  resume 
discussions  concerning  the  U.N.  super- 
vised election  within  the  framework  of 
Resolution  435. 

To  our  governments'  disappointment 
and  regret  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment maintained  their  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  unilateral  elections.  How- 
ever, our  Ministers  made  our  position 
plain.  We  do  not  accept  the  validity  of 
those  elections,  and  we  would  consider 
those  elections  null  and  void.  We  do 
not  consider  them  as  having  any  sig- 
nificance. We  will  not  accord  any  rec- 
ognition to  the  outcome.  Those  elec- 
tions cannot  be  considered  free  and  fair 
and  are  irrelevant  to  the  progress  of 
Namibia  to  an  internationally  accept- 
able independence.  We  share  the  ap- 
prehensions expressed  in  this  debate, 
and  most  notably  by  our  African  col- 
leagues, that  this  unilateral  process 
might  be  used  to  frustrate  the  im- 
plementation of  Resolution  435. 

Nevertheless,  South  Africa  still  has 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  it 
will  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
and  to  allay  the  concerns  which  under- 
lie this  resolution.  At  Pretoria  the 
South  African  Government,  in  agreeing 
that  discussions  be  resumed,  accepted 
that  the  aim  of  those  discussions  would 
be  to  carry  forward  the  planning  of  the 
proposed  U.N. -supervised  elections 
within  the  framework  of  Resolution 
435  and  to  fix  a  date  for  the  elections. 
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Moreover,  the  South  Africans  stated 
their  view  that  it  is  appropriate  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  General  that 
he  begin  consultations  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  military  component  of  the 
U.N.  Transition  Assistance  Group.  It  is 
these  processes,  to  which  South  Africa 
has  agreed,  which  in  our  view  offer  the 
way  forward  toward  the  implementa- 
tion of  Resolution  435. 

Time  is  short.  South  Africa  should 
be  under  no  illusions  as  to  our  determi- 
nation. We  have  abstained  on  this  res- 
olution because  we  believe  that  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  obtaining 
and  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  secure  their  coopera- 
tion rather  than  to  prejudging  the  pos- 
sible outcome,  as  does  paragraph  6  of 
this  resolution.  However,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  interpret  our  abstention  as  a 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  resolution  or 
the  direction  in  which  it  points  the 
Council  in  the  event  South  Africa  fails 
to  cooperate  in  the  implementation  of 
Resolution  435.  We  will  make  our 
judgments  on  the  facts  at  the  appro- 
priate time  and  act  accordingly. 

We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
Resolution  435.  We  will  continue  our 
efforts,  and  we  will  give  all  our  support 
to  the  Secretary  General  in  his  en- 
deavors to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
South  Africa  in  the  little  time  remain- 
ing. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  439 3 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  385  (1976),  431 
(1978),  432  (1978)  and  435  (1978), 

Having  considered  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary-General  pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of 
resolution  435  (1978)  (S/12903), 

Taking  note  of  the  relevant  communications 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  (S/12900  and 
S/ 12902), 

Having  heard  and  considered  the  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Nations  Council  for 
Namibia, 

Taking  note  also  of  the  communication  dated 
23  October  1978  from  the  President  of  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization  (SWAPO) 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  (S/12913), 

Reaffirming  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
United  Nations  over  Namibia  and  its  continued 
commitment  to  the  implementation  of  Security 
Council  resolution  385  (1976),  in  particular,  the 
holding  of  free  elections  in  Namibia  under 
United  Nations  supervision  and  control, 

Reiterating  the  view  that  any  unilateral  meas- 
ure taken  by  the  illegal  administration  in 
Namibia  in  relation  to  the  electoral  process,  in- 
cluding unilateral  registration  of  voters  or 
transfer  of  power,  in  contravention  of  the 
above-mentioned  resolutions  of  the   Security 
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by  Adrian  S.  Fisher 

Statement  in  Committee  I  (Political 
and  Security)  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  October  19,  1978.  Ambas- 
sador Fisher  is  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament. ' 

We  are  met  to  renew  debate  in  this 
committee  on  questions  basic  to  the 
survival  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 
These  are  not  new  questions.  We  have 
reasoned  long  together,  in  past  years, 
in  search  of  ways  to  minimize  the  risk 
and  destructiveness  of  armed  conflict 
and  to  assure  that  the  resources,  human 
and  material,  devoted  to  the  means  of 
war  are  progressively  redirected  to 
man's  social  and  economic  betterment. 

The  obstacles  we  face  remain  awe- 
some. 

•  The  accumulation  of  arms,  by  both 
developed  and  developing  countries, 
continues  largely  unchecked. 

•  The  antipathies  and  fears  which  at 
once  drive  the  arms  race  and  are  driven 
by  it  have  not  abated. 

•  Technological  progress  both  en- 
hances the  destructive  potential  of  arma- 
ments and  makes  more  difficult  the 
task  of  achieving  balanced,  verifiable 
agreements  to  limit  and  reduce  them. 

Yet  the  response  of  the  world  com- 
munity to  the  challenges  of  arms  con- 


trol and  disarmament  is  probably  m< 
vigorous  and  promising  now  than  it  I 
ever  been.  The  United  States,  for 
part,  is  engaged  in  a  program 
negotiations  of  unprecedented  sco] 
variety,  and  import. 

Since  we  last  met  in  this  committ 
the  community  of  nations  has  passed 
important  milestone  in  its  quest  fo 
better  and  a  safer  world:  the  first  s 
cial  session  of  the  United  Nations 
voted  to  disarmament.   Vice  Presid 
Mondale,  addressing  delegates  to 
Special    Session    on    Disarmam 
(SSOD)   shortly   after  its   openii 
called  it  a  symbol  of  hope.  Look 
back  at  the  accomplishments  of 
special  session,  I  think  we  may  ri 
fairly  say  that  it  has  also  given  ca 
for  hope. 

•  At  the  special  session,  consen 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  program 
action  which  covers  a  broad  spectr 
of  disarmament  issues — a  remarka 
and  precious  achievement. 

•  Practical  measures  were  agr< 
upon  to  strengthen  the  multilate 
machinery  for  disarmament  delibe 
tions  and  negotiations. 

•  For  all  who  participated  in  the  s 
sion,  there  was  a  raising  of  conscio 
ness,  both  of  our  varying  perspecti 
and  emphases  in  the  search  for  ways 
control  and  reduce  arms  and  of  i 


Council  and  this  resolution  is  null  and  void, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  to  proceed  with  unilat- 
eral elections  in  Namibia  in  clear  contravention 
of  Security  Council  resolutions  385  (1976)  and 
435  (1978), 

1 .  Condemns  the  decision  of  the  South  African 
Government  to  proceed  unilaterally  with  the 
holding  of  elections  in  the  Territory  from  4  to  8 
December  1978  in  contravention  of  Security 
Council  resolutions  385  (1976)  and  435  (1978); 

2.  Considers  that  this  decision  constitutes  a 
clear  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  authority  of  the  Security  Council; 

3.  Declares  those  elections  and  their  results 
null  and  void  and  that  no  recognition  will  be  ac- 
corded either  by  the  United  Nations  or  any 
Member  States  to  any  representatives  or  organ 
established  by  that  process; 

4.  Calls  upon  South  Africa  immediately  to 
cancel  the  elections  it  has  planned  in  Namibia  in 
December  1978; 

5.  Demands  once  again  that  South  Africa  co- 


operate with  the  Security  Council   and 
Secretary-General  in  the  implementation  ol 
resolutions  385  (1976),  431   (1978)  and 
(1978); 

6.  Warns  South  Africa  that  its  failure  to  d 
would  compel  the  Security  Council  to  n 
forthwith  to  initiate  appropriate  actions  under 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  including  Cha 
VII  thereof,  so  as  to  ensure  South  Africa's  c 
pliance  with  the  aforementioned  resolutions; 

7.  Calls  on  the  Secretary-General  to  repor 
the  progress  of  the  implementation  of  this 
olution  by  25  November  1978. 


1  Text  from  USUN  press  release  117. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1978,  p. 
3U.N.  doc.  S/RES/439(1978);  adopted  by 

Council  on  Nov.  13,  1978,  by  a  vote  of  10  t 
with  5  abstentions  (Canada,  France,  F.R 
U.K.,  U.S.). 
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tred  responsibility  for  the  process. 
•  In  his  plenary  statement  to  this 
neral  Assembly,  Secretary  Vance 
jke  of  what  the  United  States  regards 
■  another  important  achievement  of 
:  special  session:  the  decision  by 
/eral  nuclear  powers  to  give  assur- 
es about  the  non-use  of  nuclear 
apons  in  order  to  strengthen  the  ,se- 
rity  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 

surances  on  Non-Use  of  Nuclear 
eapons 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States — and 
uspect  the  same  is  true  of  some  of 
B  other  nuclear-weapon  states  as 
[:1I — this  decision  was  taken  as  a  di- 
pt consequence  of  the  raised  con- 
iousness  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
rred.  In  October  1977,  President 
rter  declared  before  this  Assembly 
fit  the  United  States  would  not  use 
clear  weapons  except  in  self- 
fense — a  guarantee  that  no  nation 
ed  fear  being  made  the  victim  of  nu- 
,;ar  aggression  or  blackmail  by  the 
liited  States. 

,Before  and  during  the  special  ses- 
Dn,  my  government  gave  careful 
Ipught  to  what  further  assurance  the 
liited  States  might  provide  those  na- 
l;.ns  which  have  foresworn  nuclear 
yapons.  Vice  President  Mondale  told 
t  special  session  that  we  were  there 
jo  listen  to  the  voices  of  other  na- 
lims"  as  well  as  to  speak  our  own 
ews.  We  did  listen,  and  one  result, 
:,cided  upon  after  careful  review  of 
|r  security  requirements  and  alliance 
immitments,  was  the  further  elabora- 
tion of  the  U.S.  position  on  security  as- 
irances  announced  by  Secretary 
lance  on  June  12,  an  elaboration 
iiich  built  substantially  upon  Presi- 
tnt  Carter's  earlier  statement.  Secre- 
cy Vance  stated  that  the  President  de- 
cired,  and  I  quote: 

|The  United  States  will  not  use  nuclear 
v apons  against  any  non-nuclear-weapons  state 
l"ty  to  the  NPT  [Nonproliferation  Treaty]  or 
!/  comparable  internationally  binding  com- 
ijtment  not  to  acquire  nuclear  explosive  de- 
les, except  in  the  case  of  an  attack  on  the 
\  ited  States,  its  territories  or  armed  forces,  or 
i!  allies,  by  such  a  state  allied  to  a  nuclear- 
j apons  state  or  associated  with  a  nuclear- 
i  apons  state  in  carrying  out  or  sustaining  the 
Jack. 

j  Speaking  to  the  General  Assembly 
1st  month,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
'scribed  this  pledge  and  a  similar  as- 
j  ranee  given  at  the  special  session  by 
je  Government  of  the  United  King- 
pin as  "replete  with  all  kinds  of  res- 
vations  rendering  them  valueless." 
le  governments   of  non-nuclear- 
;apon    states    which    have    given 


thought  to  these  carefully  considered, 
solemn  declarations  know  better.  They 
know  that  their  security  has  been  fur- 
ther vouchsafed,  that  the  significance 
of  their  decision  to  abjure  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  more  sufficiently 
acknowledged. 

Together,  the  solemn  pledges  given 
by  the  nuclear  powers  during  the  spe- 
cial session  represent  an  important 
measure  of  security  for  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  Secretary  Vance  stated  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  September  29, 
the  United  States  believes  the  Security 
Council  should  take  formal  note  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  pledges  can  be  forced 
into  a  common  mold.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  anticipate  that  a  single 
formulation  could  be  found  which 


l/JV.  Fund  for 

Drug  Abuse 

Control 

PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  221 

For  over  70  years,  the  United  States 
of  America  has  supported  international 
measures  to  control  drug  abuse.  Today, 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  con- 
tinue this  support. 

This  Administration  recognizes  that 
drug  problems  cannot  be  solved  unilat- 
erally but  require  concerted  action  by 
the  world  community.  Drug  abuse  is 
exacting  an  ever  greater  toll  on  the  citi- 
zens of  developed  and  developing 
countries.  It  affects  our  economies,  our 
societies,  and,  most  of  all,  our  culture. 

The  U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  has  played  a  central  role  in  this 
international  effort.  Despite  limited 
funds  it  has  been  remarkably  effective 
in  finding  cooperative  ways  for  nations 
to  work  together  on  this  international 
problem.  Today  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute $3  million  to  the  Fund  in  1978. 
With  the  contribution,  I  want  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Bror  Rexed,  the 
new  Executive  Director  of  the  Fund. 

The  United  States  remains  deeply 
committed  to  the  cause  of  international 
drug  control.  We  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  Fund,  the  United 
Nations,  and  other  governments.         □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Sept.  25,  1978. 
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would  be  generally  acceptable  and 
meet  the  diverse  security  requirements 
not  only  of  each  of  the  nuclear  powers 
but  also  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
states,  for  many  of  which  relationships 
with  specific  nuclear  states  are  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  their  national  se- 
curity. 

My  government  continues  to  sup- 
port the  concept  of  nuclear-weapon- 
free  zones  as  a  further  means  of 
strengthening  the  security  of  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states,  preventing  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
enhancing  stability  in  regions  where 
appropriate  conditions  exist.  The 
United  States,  with  other  nuclear  pow- 
ers, has  of  course  already  made  a 
treaty  commitment  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  Tlatelolco. 

The  achievements  of  the  special 
session — an  agreed  program  of  action, 
strengthened  multilateral  machinery, 
heightened  awareness  and  commit- 
ment, broadened  security  assurances 
for  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states — 
are  cause  for  encouragement.  It  is  our 
responsibility  now  to  follow  up  on  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  session,  sharpening  the  definition 
of  our  goals,  and  narrowing  our  dif- 
ferences over  the  steps  we  must  take 
to  achieve  them. 


Accomplishments  Since  the  SSOD 

I  think  we  may  take  heart  at  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
brief  3'/2  months  since  consensus 
adoption  of  the  Final  Document:2 

•  Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  perse- 
verance and  diplomacy  of  President 
Mojsov  of  the  32d  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly to  whom  I  join  others  in  pay- 
ing tribute,  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  the  committee  will 
begin  its  work  in  January.  Drawing 
upon  the  experience  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  but 
with  a  broadened  and  more  represen- 
tative membership,  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  will  provide  a  continu- 
ing forum  for  serious  multilateral 
negotiation  of  important  disarmament 
issues.  We  particularly  welcome  the 
decision  of  France  to  take  its  place  in 
the  committee.  We  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  China  too  will  take  its 
place. 

•  Since  the  special  session  also,  the 
revived  U.N.  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion has  held  its  organizational  meet- 
ing. Pending  the  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  it  will  hold  its  first 
substantive  meeting  in  May  and  June 
of  next  year.  The  United  States  looks 
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forward  to  the  opportunity  the  Disar- 
mament Commission  will  give  for 
more  extensive  and  profound  discus- 
sion of  the  central  issues  of  disarma- 
ment, complementing  the  resolution- 
oriented  debate  of  this  committee. 

•  The  U.N.  study  on  disarmament 
and  development  mandated  by  the 
special  session  is  already  under  way 
with  good  prospects  of  being  com- 
pleted on  schedule  or  earlier. 

•  Nations  have  nominated  a  number 
of  truly  eminent  persons  to  serve  on  a 
board  which  will  advise  the  Secretary 
General  on  aspects  of  studies  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

•  My  own  government  has  taken 
steps  to  implement  and  seek  funding 
for  the  expanded  programs  of  peaceful 
nuclear  assistance  announced  by  Vice 
President  Mondale  and  described  in 
detail  by  Ambassador  Young.  [U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations]. 

•  My  government  is  pleased  also  to 
note  the  progress  made  since  the  spe- 
cial session  by  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  toward  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  controlling  conven- 
tional arms.  While  not  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  special  session,  this  re- 
flects the  new  sense  of  urgency  and 
purpose  which  the  session  has  given 
us  all.  Having  already  provided  the 
world  a  model  for  regional 
"suffocation" — to  borrow  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau's  apt  term — of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  Latin  Americans 
have  begun  a  process  which  the  United 
States  hopes  will  provide  a  model  also 
for  restricting  the  transfer  of  conven- 
tional weapons  and  dealing  regionally 
with  other  conventional  arms  issues. 
The  United  States  welcomes  and  sup- 
ports these  efforts. 

Continuing  Efforts 

At  this  General  Assembly  we  may 
expect  a  larger  number  of  resolutions 
dealing  with  disarmament  than  ever 
before.  Agreed  to  by  consensus,  the 
Final  Document  of  the  special  session 
expressed  our  shared  vision  of  the  fun- 
damental imperatives  of  disarmament. 
It  did  not,  it  could  not,  reflect  the  par- 
ticular, detailed  perspectives  and 
emphases  which  different  nations 
brought  to  the  debate.  Many  specific 
proposals  and  suggestions  submitted  by 
individual  nations  did  not  achieve  con- 
sensus. The  Final  Document  recog- 
nized that  a  number  of  these  deserved 
to  be  studied  more  thoroughly.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  all  serious  propos- 


als, in  this  Assembly  or  in  other  appro- 
priate deliberative  and  negotiating 
bodies.  That  consideration  will  begin 
here. 

For  its  part,  my  government  hopes, 
in  particular,  that  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  recommend  to 
the  Security  Council  the  action  re- 
garding nuclear  non-use  assurances 
about  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

We  hope  it  will  also  take  concrete 
measures  to  advance  the  work  already 
underway  to  develop  a  system  for  uni- 
form, international  measurement  and 
reporting  of  military  expenditures  and 
thereby  begin  to  build  a  foundation  for 
negotiated  limitation  and  reduction  of 
military  budgets.  I  listened  with  inter- 
est to  the  suggestion  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Philippines,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  pilot  test  of 
the  reporting  instrument  of  military  ex- 
penditures to  have  the  participation  of 
at  least  one  state  from  each  political 
system  or  geographical  area.  This  is  an 
interesting  idea  and  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

We  would  like  to  see  further  atten- 
tion and  impetus  given  to  regional  ap- 
proaches to  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, particularly  to  what  have  been 
called  confidence-building  or  stabiliz- 
ing measures:  that  is,  measures  de- 
signed to  increase  the  transparency  of 
military  activities,  reduce  the  chances 
of  miscalculation,  complicate  the  task 
of  achieving  surprise  in  attack,  and  al- 
leviate the  condition  of  mutual  ignor- 
ance in  which  force  postures  are  based 
on  worst-case  estimates  of  what  others 
are  doing. 

We  are  confident  that  this  Assembly 
will  give  appropriate  recognition  and 
endorsement  to  preparations  for  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  review  confer- 
ence and  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention review  conference  which  are  to 
take  place  in  1980. 

In  our  deliberations  here  we  have  an 
obligation  not  only  to  follow  up  on  the 
work  of  the  special  session  but  to  seek 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  purpose  and  vi- 
sion which  was  achieved  there.  This 
will  require  restraint,  a  willingness  to 
forego  polarizing  resolutions  which 
could  undermine  the  consensus 
achieved  in  the  Declaration  and  the 
Program  of  Action.  It  will  also  require 
patience — a  recognition  that  the  disar- 
mament process  is  not  a  sprint,  to  be 
completed  with  short  bursts  of  zeal,  but 
a  marathon  requiring  sustained  effort. 

We  must  all  recognize  the  complex- 
ity of  the  process  and  the  futility  of 
grandiose  schemes  which  ignore  secu- 
rity realities.  We  hear  from  some  that 
only   "political  will"1' is  required  to 
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achieve  sweeping  agreements;  but  i 
essential  element  of  that  political  w 
must  be  a  willingness  to  provide  tl 
information  about  programs  and  fore 
on  which  concrete,  practicable  mea 
ures  of  disarmament  must  be  base 
and  a  commitment  to  measures 
openness  and  inspection  essential 
verify  mutual  compliance  with  agre 
ments  affecting  the  security,  the  ind 
pendence,  and  even  the  survival  of  n 
tions.  We  must  be  prudent  in  o 
institution-building.  The  proliferate 
of  structures  for  which  a  cogent  pi 
pose  and  realistic  role  have  not  bei 
clearly  defined  can  only  devalue  o 
efforts. 

Preservation  of  the  shared  sense 
purpose,  broad  priorities,  and  coram 
ment  which  I  believe  was  achieved 
the  special  session  will  be  vital  to  t 
success  of  our  future  multilateral  { 
forts  in  this  forum  and  in  others — in  t 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  t 
revived  U.N.  Disarmament  Commi 
sion;  at  the  review  conferences  for  t 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  t 
Biological  Weapons  Convention;  at  t 
U.N.  conference  on  specific  conve 
tional  weapons;  in  the  continuing  wo 
of  the  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cyc 
Evaluation;  as  well  as  in  region 
forums  already  constituted,  such  as  t 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopei 
tion  in  Europe.  The  multilateral  dis; 
mament  calendar  is  full,  the  scope, 
the  agenda  more  inclusive  than  it  h 
ever  been. 

Disarmament  is  a  universal  respon 
bility.  Political  interdependence  a 
the  ubiquity  of  arms  accumulate 
make  it  so.  At  the  same  time,  t 
United  States  recognizes  and  accej 
the  special  responsibilities  in  the  d 
armament  process  imposed  on  it  by 
status  as  a  nuclear- weapon  state,  one 
the  world's  two  principal  military  po 
ers,  and  a  major  supplier  of  arms 
other  nations. 

We  share  the  disappointment  that 
feel  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  li 
not  yet  been  concluded.  Despite  t 
complexity  of  these  negotiations  we  ; 
making  steady  progress  toward 
agreement  which  will  ban  a 
nuclear-weapon-test  explosion  in  a 
environment,  which  will  include  as 
integral  part  of  the  treaty  a  protoc 
prohibiting  nuclear  explosions  f 
peaceful  purposes,  which  will  app 
equally  to  all  states  parties,  those  w 
nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  those  wil 
out  them,  and  which  we  hope  w 
achieve  the  widest  possible  interr 
tional  adherence. 

At  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  D 
armament  Vice  President  Mondale  [ 
forward  a  set  of  what  he  called  "be 
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ctives  and  realistic  steps"  to  guide 
arms  control  efforts.  The  Director 
he  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
lent  Agency,  Paul  Warnke,  de- 
)ed  in  detail  the  steps  the  United 
;s  is  already  taking,  in  negotiations 
ently  underway,  including  those  on 
imitation  of  strategic  arms  and  on  a 
prehensive  test  ban. 
jcretary  Vance  also  spoke  of  pro- 
s  in  the  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
m  Talks]  negotiations  in  his  state- 
t  before  the  General  Assembly  on 
ember  29  of  this  year, 
le  hope  has  been  expressed  that  the 
>tiators  in  the  ongoing  bilateral  and 
teral  negotiations  would  be  able  to 
lates  for  the  successful  conclusion 
hese  negotiations.  The  statement 
I  have  just  completed  does  not 
r  any  promise  as  to  precisely  when 
negotiations  will  be  concluded. 
;  is  not  out  of  neglect  but  rather  due 
le  realities  of  international  negotia- 
s.  Experience  has  shown  that  in 
rnational  negotiations  on  issues  of 
ortance  and  concern  to  each 
nber  of  the  international  commu- 
,  an  attempt  to  prescribe  in  advance 
t  deadline  is  more  apt  to  be  coun- 
roductive  than  helpful.  Therefore, 
United  States  is  not  able,  at  this 
},  to  give  a  specific  date  for  the 
:lusion  of  our  talks  without  jeopar- 
ng  the  progress  of  these  ongoing 
jtiations,  the  success  of  which  is  so 
ortant  to  us  all. 

evertheless,  I  can  now  report  en- 
aging  progress  in  what  is  perhaps 
most  consequential  of  those  negoti- 
ns,  the  SALT  talks  between  the 
ted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
re  are  still  a  number  of  differences 
lining  between  the  sides.  But  the 
ed  States  is  hopeful  that  as  a  result 
iext  week's  discussions  in  Moscow 
tober  21-24],  which  Secretary 
!ce  and  Director  Warnke  will  at- 
,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  a 
-T  II  agreement  in  the  near  future, 
xlay  we  take  up  in  this  committee 
work  left  to  us  by  the  special  ses- 
I.  As  we  do  so,  let  me  assure  you 
Ithe  United  States  will  not  shirk  its 
(nsibilities;  that  its  commitment  to 
objectives  set  forth  by  Vice  Presi- 
|  Mondale  and  reflected  in  the  Pro- 
i  of  Action  of  the  special  session  is 
avering;  and  that  it  is  ready  to 
le  with  all  nations  to  make  those 
ctives  reality.  □ 


:xt  from  USUN  press  release  96. 
>r  text  of  Final  Document  and  other  mate- 
:lating  to  the  SSOD,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
p.  42. 


Summaries  of 
U.S.  Statements 


Foreign  Economic  Interests 
in  Southern  Africa 

In  examining  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  foreign 
economic  interests  in  southern  Africa 
and  other  colonial  territories,  the 
United  States  finds  that  its  primary 
goals — the  hastening  of  independence 
for  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia,  the  elimi- 
nation of  apartheid,  and  the  end  of 
exploitation  in  non-self-governing 
territories — coincide  totally  with  the 
goals  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Al- 
though we  share  these  goals,  we  do 
differ  with  the  resolution  on  the  role  of 
foreign  economic  interests  in  the  de- 
colonization process. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee's resolution  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  situation  in  southern  Af- 
rica and  the  situations  which  exist  in 
other  non-self-governing  territories.  In 
addition,  we  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  resolution  has  an  unfortunate 
effect,  on  the  one  hand,  of  obliging  the 
administering  powers  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  territories  while  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  blanket  condemna- 
tions, seemingly  rules  out  the  kinds  of 
economic  activities  which  make  such 
development  possible. 

Consequently,  we  are  unable  to  sup- 
port what  appears  to  be  a  basic  propo- 
sition of  this  resolution;  namely  that 
economic  interests  and  other  economic 
activities  in  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories are,  by  their  nature,  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  those 
territories.  We  strongly  believe  such 
activities  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  these  ter- 
ritories prior  to  independence  and  that 
each  situation  must  be  considered  on  an 
individual  basis. 

In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  question 
of  economic  activities  is  governed  by 
relevant  Security  Council  resolutions 
which  provide  for  mandatory  economic 
sanctions.  The  United  States  fully  sup- 
ported economic  sanctions  at  the  time 
they  were  invoked  and  will  continue  to 
support  them.  There  is  no  U.S.  trade 
with  Rhodesia  other  than  humanitarian 
trade  permitted  under  those  resolu- 
tions. 

The  situation  in  Namibia  is  also  gov- 
erned by  U.N.  resolutions  and  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  rulings  which 
oblige  member  states  to  insure  that  in 
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their  economic  and  political  relations 
with  South  Africa,  they  do  not  convey 
legal  recognition  to  its  administration 
of  Namibia.  The  United  States  supports 
these  resolutions  and  rulings. 

The  impact  of  foreign  economic 
interests  on  the  situation  in  South  Af- 
rica is  a  much  more  complex  question, 
with  sound  arguments  on  both  sides. 
We  understand  the  viewpoint  that  only 
a  total  trade  embargo  against  South 
Africa  will  compel  that  government  to 
reconsider  its  current  racist  policies. 
Last  fall,  the  United  States  undertook  a 
thorough  review  of  its  economic  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa  and  decided 
that,  for  the  present — and  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  apartheid — trade  and 
investment  restrictions  of  the  kind  ad- 
vocated by  many  states  should  be 
adopted  only  if  there  is  compelling  evi- 
dence that  South  Africa  would  achieve 
their  goal  of  ameliorating  apartheid. 
We  have  not  yet  concluded  that  such 
would  be  the  case. 

Although  the  United  States  has  been 
disappointed  by  the  South  African  re- 
sponse to  date,  we  continue  to  believe 
that  economic  relations  with  South  Af- 
rica can  be  a  positive  force  for  pro- 
moting change  in  that  society,  provided 
that  the  companies  operating  there  act 
as  agents  for  positive  change.  We  are 
closely  following  the  efforts  of  those 
American  companies  which  have  vol- 
untarily agreed  to  adhere  to  a  strict 
code  of  fair  employment  practices. 

The  United  States  has  made  it  clear 
to  the  South  African  Government  that 
unless  there  is  progress  toward  elimi- 
nation of  apartheid,  relations  between 
our  two  countries  would  deteriorate, 
and  we  reserve  the  option  of  taking  ap- 
propriate action  in  the  economic  sphere 
if  and  when  we  conclude  such  actions 
would  be  effective. 

Regarding  the  section  of  the  Special 
Committee's  resolution  which  con- 
demns all  nuclear  cooperation  with 
South  Africa,  it  is  the  U.S.  view  that 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent South  Africa  from  developing  a 
nuclear-weapon  capability;  this  is  also 
a  priority  goal  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  repeatedly  urged  South  Africa  to 
adhere  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  to  accept  adequate  interna- 
tional safeguards  over  all  its  nuclear 
facilities.  U.S.  compliance  with  this 
resolution,  however,  would  have  the 
opposite  effect;  it  would  have  nations 
cut  off  the  possibility  of  the  kind  of 
safeguards  we  believe  essential  to  in- 
sure world  confidence  in  South  Af- 
rica's peaceful  nuclear  intentions. 

On  the  question  of  how  foreign  eco- 
nomic interests  impact  on  the  small 
non-self-governing  territories,   the 
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United  States  does  not  believe  that  the 
Special  Committee's  resolution  takes 
into  account  the  positive  impact  these 
economic  interests  can  have  in  terms  of 
transferring  resources  and  technology, 
in  providing  jobs,  and  in  helping  to  de- 
velop the  economies  of  these  ter- 
ritories. Such  development — properly 
managed — can  hasten  the  decoloniza- 
tion process  by  promoting  economic 
and  social  development.  We  are  unable 
to  accept  a  principal  premise  of  the 
resolution  that  foreign  economic  inter- 
ests impede  the  process  of  independ- 
ence. (John  Hechinger  in  Committee 
IV  on  Oct.  18;  USUN  press  release 
95.) 

Middle  East 

The  United  States  commended  the 
significant  contribution  made  by  the 
U.N.  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UN- 
IFIL)  since  its  establishment  in  March 
1978  and  acknowledged  an  important 
task  remaining — assistance  to  Lebanon 
in  the  restoration  of  its  effective  au- 
thority over  the  area.  On  September 
18,  1978,  the  Security  Council  adopted 
Resolution  434  (sponsored  by  the 
United  States)  to  renew  UNIFIL's 
mandate  for  a  period  of  4  months  (until 
January  19,  1979).  (Ambassador  An- 
drew Young  in  the  Security  Council  on 
Sept.  18;  USUN  press  release  81.) 

The  United  States  supported  the  ex- 
tension of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
(UNEF)  in  the  Middle  East.  On  Oc- 
tober 23,  the  Security  Council  adopted 
Resolution  438  to  renew  UNEF's  man- 
date until  July  24,  1979.  (Ambassador 
James  F.  Leonard  in  the  Security 
Council  on  Oct.  23;  USUN  press  release 
103.) 

On  October  24,  the  United  States  in- 
creased its  1978  contribution  to  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency, 
(UNRWA)  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  by  $9  million,  bringing 
its  total  contribution  to  $51.5  million. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  Government 
pledged  a  regular  contribution  of  $42.5 
million.  (USUN  press  release  104.) 

Outer  Space 

President  Carter  has  stated  that  in  its 
space  policy,  the  United  States  will 
pursue  a  balanced  approach,  em- 
phasizing both  the  application  of  space 
technology  that  we  hope  will  bring  im- 
portant benefits  to  mankind  and  the 
continued  exploration  of  space  to  build 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  its 
properties  and  understanding  of  its  rel- 
evance to  our  needs  on  Earth.  The 
United  States  has  conducted  a  number 
of  important  activities  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space. 


•  Payload  allocations  for  the  first  29 
Shuttle  launches  (taking  us  through 
1982)  have  been  essentially  completed. 
Negotiations  are  underway  with 
Canada,  West  Germany,  India,  Iran, 
and  Intelsat  to  launch  application-type 
satellites,  as  well  as  international  co- 
operative and  reimbursable  Spacelab 
missions  using  the  Shuttle. 

•  The  United  States  launched  Land- 
sat  3  in  March  1978  to  join  Landsat  2 
in  Polar  orbit  to  expand  NASA's  pro- 
gram for  cataloging  the  Earth's  re- 
sources and  monitoring  changing  en- 
vironmental conditions. 

•  The  first  spacecraft  built  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  measuring  variations  in 
the  Earth's  temperature  was  launched 
in  April  1978. 

•  Several  planning  sessions  on  an 
experimental  program  of  multinational 
satellite-aided  search  and  rescue  have 
been  completed. 

•  The  Viking  landers  and  orbiters 
are  continuing  to  provide  data  from 
Mars. 

•  NASA  launched  two  Voyager 
spacecraft  in  1977  to  conduct  com- 
parative studies  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tems of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  to  per- 
form studies  of  the  interplanetary 
medium  between  Earth  and  Saturn. 

•  The  United  States  signed  space 
science  projects  agreements  in  1977 
with  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  European  Space  Agency 
for  an  infrared  astronomy  satellite,  the 
Galileo  Jupiter  orbiter  probe,  and  the 
space  telescope. 

•  The  International  Sun-Earth 
Explorer  Mission  was  launched  in  Oc- 
tober 1977. 

•  The  International  Ultraviolet 
Explorer  was  launched  by  the  United 
States  in  January  1978. 

•  The  United  States  launched  two 
pioneer  spacecraft  toward  Venus  in 
May  and  August  of  1978. 

Since  1972  the  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  and  its 
legal  subcommittee  have  been  consid- 
ering a  treaty  concerning  the  Moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies  to  further  de- 
velopment of  international  law  with  re- 
spect to  outer  space. 

Another  issue  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  legal  subcommittee  is 
direct  television  broadcasting  from 
satellites.  The  United  States  has  no 
plans  to  engage  in  international  direct 
broadcasting  by  satellite,  and  our  posi- 
tion is  that  any  guidelines  drawn  up  for 
broadcasters  must  not  infringe  upon  the 
internationally  recognized  right  to 
seek,  receive,  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers. 


Department  of  State  Bull 

Remote  sensing  is  proving  to  be 
area  in  which  international  cooperat 
in  the  beneficial  application  of  sp; 
technology  is  prompting  widespn 
interest.  The  United  States  has  est 
lished  a  policy  of  open  disseminat 
of  the  data  from  its  Landsat  progran 

Some  states  believe  that  a  definit 
of  outer  space  would  be  useful  and  t 
there  is  a  convenient  and  appropri 
altitude  at  which  a  demarcation  1 
could  be  drawn.  However,  there  is 
agreement  among  these  states  on  w 
that  altitude  should  be.  The  U.S.  vi 
is  that  there  has  not  yet  been  identii 
any  compelling  legal  or  technical  n 
or  justification  for  such  a  definiti 
We  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  conti 
to  participate  in  the  discussions  rela 
to  this  issue. 

An  issue  ancillary  to  the  questior 
defining  outer  space  is  the  status  of 
geostationary  orbit.  The  United  Sti 
does  not  find  merit,  either  on  scient 
or  legal  grounds,  that  the  geostatior 
orbit  is  subject  to  claims  of  natic 
sovereignty.  We  are  firmly  convin 
that  this  orbit  lies  in  outer  space 
that  its  status  is  governed  by  the  1 
outer  space  treaty. 

The  United  States  supports  the  ! 
ond  U.N.  conference  on  outer  sp 
which  will  be  held  in  several  years, 
fully  concur  in  the  major  objective: 
the  conference  which  emphasize 
ence  and  technology  for  space  rese< 
and  application,  the  elaboration 
benefits  from  space  technology, 
the  need  for  international  coopera 
in  the  study  of  benefits  from  space 
plications.  (Ambassador  Richard 
Petree  in  the  Special  Political  O 
mittee  on  Oct.  17;  USUN  press  relf 
94.) 

Solomon  Islands 

The  United  States  on  September 
welcomed  the  Solomon  Islands  as 
150th  member  of  the  United  Nati< 
(Ambassador  Andrew  Young  in 
General  Assembly;  USUN  press  rel< 
82.) 

U.S.  Financial  Contributions 

At  the  U.N.  pledging  conference 
development  activities  on  Novembe 
the  United  States  pledged  a  tota 
$163  million  to  the  following  U.N. 
erational  activities  for  the  per 
January  1  -December  31 ,  1979: 

•  $126  million  to  the  U.N. 
velopment  Program  (including  fu 
for  UNIDO),  up  from  $100  millio 
years  ago,  underlining  the  U.S.  c 
viction  that  UNDP  should  be  the  p 
cipal  funding  mechanism  and  c( 


jary  1979 

itor  of  technical  cooperation  efforts 
i  the  U.N.  system; 

An  additional  $3  million  special 
tribution  to  UNDP  to  be  used  for 
?ing  postharvest  agricultural  losses 
ch  is  being  undertaken  by  FAO; 

$2  million  to  the  U.N.  Capital  De- 
)pment  Fund; 

$30  million  to  UNICEF;  and 

$2  million  to  the  voluntary  fund 
the  U.N.  Decade  for  Women. 
Minister-Counselor  William  Stibravy 
the  U.N.  pledging  conference  for 
elopment  activities;  USUN  press 
ase  114.) 

men 

'he  issue  of  women's  rights  touches 
nations;  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
i  phenomenon  occurring  only  in  de- 
Dping  societies.  While  the  nations  of 
world  readily  agree  that  no  effort 
uld  be  spared  in  eliminating  all 
ns  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
e,  religion,  and  national  origin, 
iplete  substantive  action  to  elimi- 
j  discrimination  against  women  is 
«ng. 

n  the  majority  of  the  developing 
ntries,  women  are  the  cornerstone 
most  transactions  which  contribute 
■the  national  economies.  This  is  a 
yer  phenomenon  which  is  rewarded 
denying  women  full  rights  of  par- 
pation  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
'itical  decisionmaking  processes  af- 
Ung  their  lives.  And  although  the 
'portion  of  women  in  the  labor  mar- 
has  increased  over  the  last  20  years, 
Ire  remains  a  large  gap  in  male/ 
iiale  earnings.  Even  though  more 
p  is  being  devoted  to  focusing  on 
issue  of  equal  rights  for  women, 
ny  of  the  male-led  nations — with 
iitionally  patriarchal  societies — 
ise  to  believe  and  sincerely  accept 
|  validity  of  this  struggle;  the  time 
;paying  lip-service  as  support  for  the 
!ggle  has  ended. 

|"he  United  States  has  carefully 
'lied  the  report  of  the  Joint  Inspec- 
i  Unit  and  considers  it  to  be  a  con- 
1  ctive  contribution  to  efforts  to  im- 
ve  the  employment  opportunities  of 
nen  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
cialized  agencies.  We  endorse  the 
Drt's  recommendations  and  regard 
n  as  a  framework  whereby  rhetoric 
\  be  transformed  into  reality, 
rhe  United  States  would  like  the 
(ted  Nations  to  take  immediate  ac- 
i  to  correct  a  continuing  injustice 
jinst  women  working  within  the 
H.  Secretariat,  against  women 
'[king  in  meetings  devoted  to  world 
ice  and  economic  and  social  justice. 
s  situation  is  unacceptable,  espe- 
ly  now  that  we  are  approaching  the 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

]¥ic*circif|iicf 


by  Warren  Christopher 

Statement  before  the  meeting  of  con- 
sultation of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS)  foreign  ministers  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  September  21, 
1978.  Mr.  Christopher  is  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State . 

The  tragedy  of  Nicaragua  moves  us 
all.  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
terrible  human  cost  of  recent 
events — the  bloodshed,  the  destruction, 
and  the  toll  in  innocent  lives. 
Thousands  of  afflicted  individuals  call 
to  us  all  for  help. 

We  have  all  seen  the  message  di- 
rected to  this  and  other  international 
organizations  from  representatives  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  groups  in  Nicaragua, 
including  leaders  of  the  church.  In  that 
message,  these  representatives  said,  in 
part: 

Especially,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  na- 
tions of  our  hemisphere  which  share  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  so  that  this 
cry  of  anxiety  will  impel  them  to  take  direct 
action  through  international  political  and  hu- 
manitarian organizations  to  aid  our  victims  and 
achieve  peace. 

We  cannot  ignore  that  anguished  cry. 
Together,  we  must  take  effective  action 
to  respond  to  this  appeal. 


First,  we  call  for  urgent  and  gener- 
ous support  for  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
its  local  affiliates,  and  other  relief  or- 
ganizations in  Nicaragua  as  well  as  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  In  this  way, 
necessary  relief  supplies,  particularly 
medicine  and  food,  can  be  distributed 
promptly  to  those  in  need.  My  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  contribute  to  such 
an  effort.  In  addition,  we  urge  the  OAS 
to  join  us  in  encouraging  the  efforts  of 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees to  aid  the  Nicaraguan  refugees  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras. 

Second,  we  deplore  and  urge  an  end 
to  the  killing  and  bloodshed  which  has 
scarred  Nicaragua  in  the  past  several 
weeks.  The  reports  of  mass  arrests  and 
detentions,  torture,  and  even  indis- 
criminate killing  of  civilians  must  be 
investigated  fully.  If  they  are  true,  they 
deserve  the  condemnation  of  this  body. 
There  is  already  ample  evidence  to 
warrant  our  deepest  concern.  Attacks 
on  noncombatants  and  the  carrying  out 
of  summary  executions  would  be  in 
violation  of  article  3  of  the  1949 
Geneva  conventions  on  humanitarian 
law  in  armed  conflict.  If  condoned  by 
government,  they  would  violate  obli- 
gations under  the  U.N.  and  OAS  char- 
ters to  promote  universal  respect  for 


midway  point  of  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women. 

The  General  Assembly  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  concern  about 
the  treatment  afforded  to  women  within 
the  Secretariat.  One  excuse  frequently 
used  is  that  the  U.N.'s  failure  to  make 
progress  in  increasing  the  employment 
and  advancement  of  women  in  the  Sec- 
retariat is  due  to  the  failure  of  member 
states  to  propose  suitable  women  can- 
didates for  employment.  The  United 
States  and  other  governments  have 
proposed  qualified  women  candidates 
only  to  have  them  rejected  by  the  Sec- 
retariat. We  urge  all  governments  to 
assist  the  Secretary  General  to  remedy 
the  current  imbalance  between  men  and 
women  by  nominating  more  qualified 
women  candidates  and  by  encouraging 
recruitment  missions  that  go  beyond 
the  usual  government  apparatus. 

The  United  States  believes,  as  the 
Joint  Inspection  Unit  suggests,  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
current  imbalance. 


•  The  Secretary  General  and  the 
executive  heads  of  all  specialized 
agencies  should  issue  firm  policy 
guidelines  which  would  be  designed  to 
increase  the  number  of  women  in 
senior  positions  in  the  Secretariat. 

•  Affirmative  action  techniques 
should  be  employed  to  increase  the 
number  of  women  in  international 
service  and  to  assure,  once  they  are 
employed,  that  they  enjoy  equal  op- 
portunities to  fully  develop  their  pro- 
fessional capabilities. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the 
Joint  Inspection  Unit  should  continue 
to  play  a  role  and  recommends  that  the 
unit  continue  to  monitor  progress  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  this  assem- 
bly. We  suggest  that  the  unit  report 
again,  perhaps  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1980,  thus  providing  ample  time 
for  the  Secretariat  to  put  these  recom- 
mendations into  practice.  (Ambassador 
Andrew  Young  in  Committee  V  on 
Oct.  13;  USUN  press  release  93.)       □ 
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and  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedom. 

We  call  upon  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  to  agree  to 
an  early  and  expedited  visit  by  the 
Commission  to  that  country  so  that  the 
Commission  may  promptly  investigate 
the  tragic  events  that  have  occurred  and 
report  its  findings  to  this  body.  And  we 
urge  that  this  meeting  of  consultation 
maintain  itself  in  existence  at  least  until 
it  has  received  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Third,  my  government  is  deeply 
concerned  at  the  regional  implications 
of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  We 
strongly  support  the  initiative  of  the 
Permanent  Council  in  dispatching  a 
factfinding  mission  to  the  Costa 
Rican-Nicaraguan  border.  We  hope 
that  the  mission  will  report  to  us  soon 
from  the  affected  area  and  that  this 
meeting  of  consultation  will  ask  the 
mission  to  continue  monitoring  events 
along  the  border. 

Fourth,  in  view  of  the  wide  gulf 
separating  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  from  the  opposition  groups, 
we  believe  special  efforts  are  needed  to 
help  resolve  the  crisis.  In  particular, 
we  believe  the  good  offices  of  con- 
cerned governments  should  be  offered. 
The  United  States  is  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  effort.  This  ap- 
proach, in  our  view,  offers  the  best 
hope  for  a  peaceful  and  just  solution.  It 
would  be  our  hope  that  through  such  an 
effort  the  Nicaraguan  people  them- 
selves could  engage  in  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  process  that  would  result  in 
an  end  to  their  suffering  and  resolve  the 
issues  that  currently  divide  them  so 
deeply. 

We  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  highly  desirable  for  this  body  to 
endorse  such  an  effort  and  to  call  for  its 
acceptance  by  both  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  opposition  groups 
within  Nicaraguan  society.  My  gov- 
ernment believes  that  only  an  effort  of 
this  kind  can  end  the  bloodshed  and 
violence  and  avoid  a  recurrence  of  in- 
ternational incidents  such  as  those  that 
have  already  occurred. 

In  setting  out  my  government's  po- 
sition, I  have  sought  to  make  clear  our 
grave  concern  for  the  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  our  hope  for 
peace  in  the  region.  My  government  is 
prepared  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
other  members  of  this  Organization. 

To  reiterate,  my  government  urges 
an  effective,  urgent  expression  of  con- 
cern by  this  body  which  would: 

•  Support  humanitarian  relief  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  who  have  been 
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MJ.S.'Brazil  Joint  Group 
on  Energy  Technology 


Following  is  the  joint  communique 
issued  on  October  4,  1978,  of  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  U.S. -Brazil  Joint 
Group  on  Energy  Technology  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2^4,  1978. 

The  U.S. -Brazil  Joint  Group  on  Energy  Tech- 
nology met  for  the  second  time  October  2-4  at 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Energy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Group  was  in  Brasilia,  September  16-17,  1976, 
shortly  after  the  group  was  established  pursuant 
to  the  February  1976  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing.between  the  two  governments  to  consult 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Minister  Carlos  Augusto  de  Proenca  Rosa, 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
Brazilian  Ministry  of  External  Relations,  and 
Ambassador  Thomas  R.  Pickering,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  co-chaired  the  meeting. 

This  Joint  Group  meeting  represents  one  effort 
among  others  by  both  countries  to  build  upon  a 
tradition  of  friendship  and  cooperation,  to  de- 
termine new  areas  where  interests  converge,  and 
to  forge  new  ties  based  on  mutual  benefit  and 
shared  objectives  and  goals.  The  meeting  is  the 
first  step  in  the  realization  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Presidents  Carter  and  Geisel,  announced 
in  their  Joint  Communique  of  March  30,  1978, 
to  establish  a  program  of  cooperation  in  energy 
research  and  development  as  an  expression  of 
the  interest  both  countries  have  in  reducing  their 
dependence  on  imported  oil. 

The  Joint  Group  discussed  a  program  of  coop- 


eration in  the  three  energy  technology  fie 
specified  by  Presidents  Carter  and  Geisel: 
coal  mining,  processing  and  conversion,  2)  p 
duction  of  alcohol  from  sugar  and  other  agric 
rural  products,  and  3)  industrial  and  transpoi 
tion  conservation.  Three  technical  worki 
groups  were  formed  in  these  respective  fields 
define  possible  projects  and  work  out  a  detai 
plan  of  action  for  approval  by  the  Joint  Gr< 
and  the  two  governments. 

The  cooperative  program  which  the  Jo 
Group  agreed  to  includes  exchanges  of  exps 
and  information  and  meetings  in  the  three  fie 
of  cooperation.  However,  in  the  biomass  ar 
the  program  is  designed  to  go  beyond  tra 
tional  information  exchange.  It  is  intended 
lead  to  identification  of  a  joint  project  to  des 
and  construct  one  or  more  research  and  i 
velopment  facilities  which  incorporate 
latest  technology  for  conversion  or  utilizatii 
The  joint  program  of  cooperation  in  fuels  fr 
biomass  includes  1)  participation  by  both  sii 
in  program  reviews  of  current  research  i 
velopment;  2)  participation  in  design  revie 
of  specific  agreed  upon  projects;  and  3)  a  t 
malized  exchange  of  information  designed 
coordinate  the  research  programs  of  the  t 
countries. 

The  program  in  coal  technology  includes 
possibility  of  testing  Brazilian  coals  in  the  U 
Solvent  Refined  Coal  liquefaction  process  i 
Brazilian  testing  and  analysis  of  U.S.-produ< 
solvent  refined  coal.  Information  exchanges 
coal  mining,  preparation  and  gasification  w< 
also  agreed  to. 

Finally,  in  the  conservation  field,  coope 


affected  by  the  fighting  of  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  and,  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  the  Nicaraguan  refugees  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica; 

•  Support  the  mandate  of  the  In- 
ter-American Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  urge  that  it  investigate  forth- 
with the  allegations  of  serious  viola- 
tions in  Nicaragua; 

•  Support  and  extend  the  mandate  of 
the  factfinding  mission  in  an  effort  to 
keep  further  violence  from  spilling 
across  international  borders;  and 

•  Urge  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  opposition  groups  that  have 
called  for  international  conciliation  to 
accept  an  offer  of  good  offices  to  help 
find  an  enduring  and  democratic  solu- 
tion. 

We  have  submitted  a  resolution  em- 
bodying these  proposals  for  considera- 
tion by  this  body. 


I  know  the  concerns  of  my  gover 
ment  are  shared  by  all  those  gover 
ments  represented  here  today.  I  a 
sure  that  this  meeting  will  produce 
number  of  ideas,  in  addition  to  those 
have  presented,  for  ending  the  trag 
suffering  in  Nicaragua  and  restorii 
peace  to  the  region.  We  shall  be  eag 
to  receive  those  ideas. 

The  question  before  us  w 
eloquently  posed  by  Nicaraguan  Arcl 
bishop  Obando  y  Bravo: 

How  now  to  contribute,   with  generosity, 
the  end  of  mourning  and  anguish,  massacre  a 
hatred,    so    that   returned    to    the    people 
Nicaragua  may  be  peace,  civilized  dialogue,  t 
enthusiasm  of  participation  in  their  history  ai 
the  eternal  happiness  of  living  their  own  destin 

We  believe  that  this  organizatic 
must  respond,  promptly  and  compa 
sionately,  to  this  challenge.  I 
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will  include  information  exchange,  visits 
■xperts,  and  participation  in  national  pro- 
n  review  meetings  in  the  areas  of  transpor- 
>n  conservation  (electric  and  hybrid  ve- 
js  as  well  as  heat  engines  and  other  aspects 
lighway  vehicle  systems)  and  industrial 
ess  conservation  in  manufacturing  indus- 

including  cement,  pulp  and  paper,  steel 
aluminum,  textiles  and  food  processing, 
his  program  is  a  significant  cooperative 
rt  in  a  field  of  vital  interest,  which  em- 
.izes  both  nations'  areas  of  advanced  ex- 
ise  and  ensures  a  two-way  flow  of  benefits. 
tie  Joint  Group  agreed  to  meet  annually  to 
;w  the  cooperative  program  and  to  formu- 
programs  for  further  cooperation.  □ 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 


LTILATERAL 

iculture 

national  plant  protection  convention.  Done 
Rome  Dec.  6,    1951.   Entered  into  force 
,3T.  3,   1952;  for  the  U.S.   Aug.    18,    1972. 
AS  7465. 

itification  deposited:  Thailand,  Aug.  16, 
1978. 

•cession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Sept.  1, 
1 1978. 

irctica 

>mmendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
inciples  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
/aty.  Adopted  at  London  Oct.  7,  1977,  at 
e  Ninth  Consultative  Meeting.1 
\itifications  of  approval:  Belgium,  July  18, 
,1978;  New  Zealand,  Oct.  18,  1978;  and 
ISouth  Africa,  Nov.  17,  1978. 

Hon 

'ention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 

re  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec.  16, 

70.  Entered  into  force  Oct.    14,    1971. 

iAS  7192. 

itification  deposited:   Luxembourg,  Nov. 

122,  1978. 

[■cession  deposited:  The  Gambia,  Nov.  28, 

11978. 

'/ention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 

;ainst  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 

'antreal  Sept.  23,   1971.  Entered  into  force 

a.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 

■cession  deposited:  The  Gambia,  Nov.  28, 

11978. 

jicol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 

I:  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 

(hicago,   1944)  (TIAS   1591),  with  annex. 

|>ne  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  1977.' 

knature:   Upper   Volta  (subject  to  accept- 

jance),  Nov.  27,  1978. 

lisions 

^ention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
[sventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972,  with  reg- 
jations.  Done  at  London  Oct.  20,  1972. 
[iteffed  into  force  July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 

•cession   deposited:    Senegal,    Oct.    27, 

1978. 


Cultural  Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and 
preventing  the  illicit  import,  export,  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property. 
Adopted  at  Paris  Nov.  14,  1970,  at  the  16th 
session  of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference. 
Entered  into  force  April  24,  1972. 2 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  Oct.  2,  1978. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  30, 
1977.  TIAS  8765. 

Ratification  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  Nov.  16, 
1978. 

Human  Rights 

International   covenant  on  civil   and  political 
rights.   Done  at  New  York  Dec.    16,    1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. 2 
Ratification  deposited:    Netherlands,   Dec. 
11,  1978. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec. 

16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3,  1976. 2 
Accession  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

Dec.  8,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  Dec.   11, 
1978. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 

Articles  of  agreement  for  the  international  bank 
for  reconstruction  and  development  formu- 
lated at  Bretton  Woods  Conference  July 
1-22,  1944.  Opened  for  signature  at  Wash- 
ington Dec.  27,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance :  Cape  Verde, 
Nov.  20,  1978. 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  international 
monetary  fund,  formulated  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  Dec.  27,  1945. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS 
1501. 

Signatures  and  acceptances:   Cape   Verde, 
Nov.  20,  1978;  Dominica,  Dec.  12,  1978. 

Judicial  Assistance 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in 
civil  or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The 
Hague  March  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Accession  deposited:  Singapore,  Oct.  27, 
1978.3 

Maritime  Matters 

Inter-American  convention  on  facilitation  of 
international  waterborne  transportation,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Mar  del  Plata  June  7, 
1963. ' 

Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic, 
Nov.  9,  1978. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490), 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.   Done  at  London  Oct. 

17,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Apr.   1,   1978. 
TIAS  8606. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Ireland,    Nov.   6, 
1978. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 
at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  16,  1976. 2 
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Ratifications  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Nov.  20,  1978;  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Nov.  3, 
1978. 4 

Patents,  Plant  Varieties 

International  convention  for  the  protection  of 
new  varieties  of  plants  of  Dec.  2,  1961,  as 
revised.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  23,  1978. 
Open  for  signature  until  Oct.  31,  1979.  En- 
ters into  force  1  month  after  not  less  than 
five  instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance, 
approval,  or  accession  have  been  deposited 
by  states  parties  to  the  1961  convention. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplication 
of  their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct. 
29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  18,  1973; 
for  the  U.S.  Mar.  10,  1974.  TIAS  7808. 
Notification  from    World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  acceptance  depos- 
ited: El  Salvador,  Nov.  9,  1978;  Paraguay, 
Nov.  13,  1978. 

Property,  Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15,  1957,  as  revised  (TIAS  7418.  7419). 
Done  at  Geneva  May  13,  1977. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Ireland,   Oct.   31, 

1978;  Sweden,  Nov.  6,  1978. 
Enters  into  force:  Feb.  6,  1979. 5 

Reciprocal  Assistance — Inter- American 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Inter-American 
treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (Rio  Pact). 
Done  at  San  Jose  July  26,  1975.' 
Ratification  deposited:   Guatemala,   Oct.   4, 
1978. 3 

Refugees  (Protocol) 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 

Notification  of  succession:  Suriname,  Nov. 
29,  1978. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

Agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific 
Commission.  Signed  at  Canberra  Feb.  6, 
1947.  Entered  into  force  July  29,  1948.  TIAS 
2317. 

Accession  deposited:  Solomon  Islands,  Nov. 
21,  1978. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  Jan.  14, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15,  1976. 
TIAS  8480. 

Ratification  deposited:  Poland,  Nov.  22, 
1978. 

Trade 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regarding 
international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  14,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1978.  TIAS  8939. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  June  23, 
1978;  Canada,  Oct.  24,  1978;6  Switzer- 
land, Oct.  25,  1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Portugal  on  behalf  of 

Macau,  Nov.  16,  1978. 
Provisional  accession:   Bolivia,   Oct.   31, 
1978. 
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War 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  international  armed  con- 
flicts (Protocol  I),  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1977.  Enters  into  force  Dec. 

7.  1978. 5 

Signatures:    Cyprus,    July    12,    1978; 
Madagascar,  Oct.    13,   1978;  Niger,  June 
16,  1978;  San  Marino,  June  22,  1978. 
Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  noninternational   armed 
conflicts  (Protocol  II).  Done  at  Geneva  June 

8,  1977.  Enters  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978.5 
Signatures:    Madagascar,   Oct.    13,    1978; 

Niger,  June   16,   1978;  San  Marino,  June 
22,  1978. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  the  schedule  to  the  interna- 
tional convention  for  the  regulation  of  whal- 
ing, 1946.  Adopted  at  London  June  26-30, 
1978. 
Entered  into  force:  Oct.  20,  1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (HAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Japan,   Nov.    15, 
1978. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done 
at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Japan  (with  reserva- 
tion), Nov.  15,  1978. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  constitution,  as  amended  [to 
add  Arabic  as  an  authentic  text].  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1978.  Enters  into  force  for 
all  members  when  accepted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 

Ratification  deposited:    Libya,   Oct.    13, 
1978. 

BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties, 
with  related  letters.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Dacca  Jan.  17  and  20,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  30,  1978. 

Bulgaria 

Program  of  cultural,  educational,  scientific, 
and  technological  exchanges  for  1979  and 
1980.  Signed  at  Sofia  Oct.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  26,  1978,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1979. 

Canada 

Agreement  on  Great  Lakes  water  quality,  1978, 
with  annexes  and  terms  of  reference.  Signed 


at  Ottawa  Nov.  22,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  22,  1978. 

China,  Republic  Of 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  flight  inspection  services.  Signed  at 
Washington  and  Taipei  Aug.  21  and  Oct.  1, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1978. 

Egypt 

General  agreement  for  technical  cooperation 
under  Point  Four  Program,  and  proces  verbal 
of  signature,  as  amended  (TIAS  2479,  2986). 
Signed  at  Cairo  May  5,  1951.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  15,  1951.  TIAS  2479. 
Terminated:  Oct.  15,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  development  assistance, 
with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Cairo  Nov.  6,  1954.  Entered  into  force  Nov. 
6,  1954.  TIAS  3156. 
Terminated:  Oct.  15,  1978. 

Economic,  technical,  and  related  assistance 
agreement,  with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed 
at  Cairo  Aug.  16,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  15,  1978. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  June  7, 
1974  (TIAS  7855),  with  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Cairo  Nov.  8,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Nov.  8,  1978. 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation.  Signed 
at  Washington  Nov.  29,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Nov.  29,  1978. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Protocol  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  July  7,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3536. 
6434),  with  understandings.  Signed  at 
Washington  Nov.  1,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
provisionally  Nov.  1,  1978. 

Greece 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical  in- 
formation and  cooperation  in  nuclear  safety 
matters,  with  addendum.  Signed  at  Athens 
Oct.  18,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  18, 
1978. 

Hong  Kong 

Understanding  relating  to  trade  in  nonrubber 
footwear,  with  annexes.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Hong  Kong  Oct.  24, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  24,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug.  8, 
1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8936),  relating  to 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Hong  Kong  Nov.  13  and  24,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Nov.  24,  1978. 

Hungary 

Understanding  concerning  research  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  Signed  at 
Budapest  Oct.  11,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  11,  1978. 

Agreement  on  tariff  matters,  with  annexes  and 
exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at  Budapest  Nov. 
18,  1978.  Enters  into  force  on  the  30th  day 
following  the  parties'  written  notification  to 
each  other  that,  upon  successful  conclusion 
of  the  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations,  a  satisfactory  overall  balance 
of  concessions  has  been  achieved  between 
them. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
30,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036),  relating 
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to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fib 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  e 
change  of  letters  at  Washington  Nov.  10  ai 
13,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  13,  197! 

Indonesia 

Agreement  for  cooperation  in  scientific  r 
search  and  technological  development,  wi 
exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at  Washingt. 
Dec.  11.  1978.  Enters  into  force  on  the  de 
of  the  receipt  of  the  note  by  which  Indone; 
communicates  to  the  U.S.  that  the  agreemc 
has  been  approved  in  accordance  with  I 
donesia's  constitutional  procedure. 

Israel 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  educatic 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Jerusalem  Nov.  1 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  15,  1978. 

Jordan 

Project  loan  agreement  for  Amman  water  a 
sewerage.  Signed  at  Amman  Aug.  28,  19" 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  28,  1978. 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  granti 
and  protection  of  the  right  of  priority  on  p 
ents.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Sei 
Oct.  30,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  '. 
1978.  ; 

Lebanon 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
agricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  23,  19i 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut  N. 
24,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  24,  19: 

Malaysia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May 
and  June  8,  1978  relating  to  trade  in  cott 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  tex' 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letter? 
New  York  and  Washington  Oct.  20  and  N 
29,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  29,  19 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Nov 
1972,  as  amended  (TIAS  7697,  8152,  83 
8412),  concerning  frequency  modulat 
broadcasting  in  the  88  to  108  MHz  ba 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tlatelc 
and  Mexico  Mar.  20  and  Nov.  9,  1978. 
tered  into  force  Nov.  9,  1978. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  June 
1976  (TIAS  8533)  on  procedures  for  mu 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  justici 
connection  with  the  General  Tire  and  Rut 
Company  and  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rul 
Company  matters  to  include  the  Internatif 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  (1 
and  its  subsidiaries  and  affiliates.  Effei 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washington  N 
17  and  Dec.  5,  1978.  Entered  into  force  E 
5,  1978. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  loan  agreemen 
Mar.  9,  1976,  as  amended  Jan.  18,  U 
(TIAS  8547)  relating  to  agricultural  inp 
Signed  at  Islamabad  Nov.  8,  1978.  Enti 
into  force  Nov.  8,  1978. 

Portugal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sale 
agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  4,  If 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lis 
Aug.  30,  and  31,  1978.  Entered  into  f 
Aug.  31,  1978. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Project  agreement  for  technical  cooperatio 


iry  1979 

cutive  management  development.  Signed 
eddah  Nov.  18,  1978.  Enters  into  force 
r  the  deposit  by  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  sum 
;ribed  in  Article  IX. 

:t  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 
cultural  bank  management  and  training, 
l  annex.  Signed  at  Jeddah  Nov.  18,  1978. 
ers  into  force  after  deposit  by  Saudi 
bia  of  the  sum  described  in  Article  8. 
■t  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 
sportation,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Jeddah 
'.  18,  1978.  Enters  into  force  upon  de- 
it  by  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  sum  described  in 
cle  9. 

pore 

irandum  of  agreement  relating  to  the  pro- 
on  of  flight  inspection  services.  Signed  at 
shington  and  Singapore  Aug.  16  and  Oct. 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  25,  1978; 
ctive  Oct.  1,  1978. 

and 

ment  amending  the  agreement  of  Oct.  4, 
8,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
imade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
;cted  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bangkok 
i.  3  and  13,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
t.  13,  1978. 

d  Kingdom 

sntion  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
i  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
>ect  to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  per- 
s  and  on  gifts.  Signed  at  London  Oct.  19, 
8.  Enters  into  force  30  days  following  the 
:  on  which  instruments  of  ratification  are 
hanged. 

iuela 

ment  extending  the  agreement  of  May  31 , 
7  (T1AS  8623)  on  procedures  for  mutual 
stance  in  connection  with  the  Boeing 
npany  matter  to  include  the  McDonnell 
iglas  Corporation.  Effected  by  exchange 
etters  at  Washington  Dec.  6  and  8,  1978. 
:red  into  force  Dec.  8,  1978.  D 
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PRESS  RELEASES: 
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s  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
r  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
ngton,  D.C.  20520. 

Date  Subject 

11/15  Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  life-saving 
appliances,  Dec.  12,  13, 
and  14. 


*429        11/16         U.S.,   India  amend  textile       *449        12/11 

agreement,  Nov.    10  and 

13.  450       12/12 

*430        11/17         U.S.   Organization  for  the 

International   Telegraph         451        12/12 

and  Telephone  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCITT), 

study  group  2,  Dec.  7.  *452       12/13 

*431        11/21         U.S.,  Consultative  Shipping 

Group  agreed  record  on       *453        12/13 

their  Nov.    15-17  meeting 

in  London. 
*432       11/22        U.S.,  Canada  sign  revised       *454       12/14 

Great  Lakes  water  quality 

agreement,  Nov.  22. 
*433        11/22         Advisory    Committee    on       *455        12/14 

Transnational   Enterprises, 

working  group  on  restric-       *456        12/14 

tive   business  practices, 

Dec.  8.  *457        12/14 

434        11/22         Vance,  Jamieson:  news  con- 
ference, Ottawa. 
*435        11/27         Program  for  the  official  visit       f458        12/17 

of  Tunisian  Prime  Minister 

Nouira,  Nov.  28-Dec.  5.         

*436        1 1/27         SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 

on  standards  of  training 

and   watchkeeping,   Dec. 

19. 
*437       11/29        State   Department  to  open 

Houston  passport  agency, 

Dec.  14. 
*438        11/30         Foreign  fishery   allocations 

determined  for  1979. 
*439       12/4  Amb.   Warnke   to  address 

conference  on  U.S.  secu- 
rity and  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge, Phoenix,  Dec.  14. 
*440       12/5  U.S.,  Malaysia  amend  textile 

agreement,   Oct.    20  and  „  _ 

6  No.  Dale 

Nov.  29. 
CCITT,    study    group    1,        *93        10/13 

Jan.  4. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group        *94         10/17 

on  safety  of  navigation, 

Jan.  3. 
Amb.    Warnke   to   address 

conference  on  U.S.  secu-        *95        10/18 

rity  and  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge, Wilmington,   Del.,  96         10/19 

Dec.  15. 
*444       12/8  Vance:    statement  on   the        *97        10/19 

death  of  Golda  Meir. 
*445        12/8  Vance:   departure   remarks, 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  *98         10/20 

446        12/9  Vance:   address  before   the 

Royal  Institute  of  Interna-       *99         10/18 

tional  Affairs,  London. 
446A     12/11  Vance:   question-and-answer        100         10/20 

session  following  London 

address,  Dec.  9. 
*447        12/11         U.S.   Organization  for  the 

International   Radio  Con-        101         10/20 

sultative        Committee 

(CCIR),   study  group  7, 

Jan.  10.  102         10/20 

*448        12/11         Joint   statement  on   U.S.- 
Finland  civil    aviation 

negotiations. 
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U.S.,  Indonesia  sign  science 
and  technology  agreement. 

Christopher:  news  confer- 
ence, Brussels,  Dec.  8. 

Final  communique  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council, 
Brussels,  Dec.  8. 

Vance:  news  conference, 
Cairo,  Dec.  1 1 . 

Foreign  policy  conference  on 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Boston,  Jan.  25. 

U.S.,  Hong  Kong  amend 
bilateral  textile  agreement, 
Nov.  13  and  24. 

U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Nov.  3  and  18. 

Vance,  Dayan:  remarks  to  the 
press,  Jerusalem,  Dec.  13. 

Advisory  Committee  on  the 
1979  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  Jan.  9. 

Vance:  interview  on  NBC's 
"Meet  the  Press."  □ 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tTo  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 


I/JS.I/JV. 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Subject 

Young:  women  in  the  U.N., 
Committee  V. 

Petree:  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  Spe- 
cial Political  Committee. 

Hechinger:  foreign  economic 
interests,  Committee  IV. 

Fisher:  arms  control.  Com- 
mittee I. 

Young:  development  and  in- 
ternational economic  coop- 
eration, plenary. 

Ribicoff:  technical  coopera- 
tion, Committee  II. 

Graham:  southern  Africa, 
Committee  IV. 

Joint  South  African  Gov- 
ernment-Western five 
Foreign  Ministers  state- 
ment on  Namibia,  Pretoria. 

Western  five  Foreign  Minis- 
ters statement  on  Namibia, 
Pretoria. 

Joint  U.S. -U.K.  statement  is- 
sued at  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  Southern  Rho- 
desia. 
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*103 

10/23 

*104 

10/24 

*105 

10/25 

*106 

10/26 

*107 

10/30 

108 

10/31 

*109  10/30 

*1 10  11/2 

*111  11/3 

*112  11/3 

113  11/7 

*114  11/7 


*1 15         11/8 
*1 16        11/9 


Leonard:  renewal  of  U.N. 
Emergency  force.  Security 
Council. 

U.S.  contributes  additional 
$9  million  to  UNRWA. 

Matteson:  self-determination. 
Committee  III. 

Momjian:  self-determination, 
Committee  III. 

Stahl:  UNRWA,  Special 
Political  Committee. 

Exchange  of  letters  between 
Ambassador  Young  and 
Senator  Ribicoff  concern- 
ing the  International  Day 
of  Solidarity  with  the 
Palestinian  People. 

Morgenthau:  social  develop- 
ment, Committee  III. 

Petree:  nuclear  energy,  ple- 
nary. 

Mowle:  foreign  economic 
interests,  Committee  IV. 

Fisher:  arms  control,  Com- 
mittee I. 

Hechinger:  Southern  Rho- 
desia, Committee  IV. 

Stibravy:  pledging  confer- 
ence for  development  ac- 
tivities. 

Petree:  Cyprus,  UNGA. 

Petree:  Cyprus,  UNGA.       □ 


VIII,  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the 
Historian,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  Copies  of  volume 
VIII  (Department  of  State  publication 
8886)  may  be  obtained  for  $13.75 
(domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or  money 
orders  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Book  Store,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520.  D 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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'Press  release  324. 


Department  of  State  Built 

Information  Exchange  in  Geothermal  Enei 
Development.  Agreement  with  Italy.  Tl 
8652.  3  pp.  60(2.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8652). 
Atomic  Energy — Research  and  Developm 
in  Liquid  Metal-Cooled  Fast  Breeder  R< 
tors.  Agreement  with  the  Federal  Republii 
Germany.  TIAS  8657.  30  pp.  $1.20.  (Cat. 
S9. 10:8657). 

School  Construction.   Agreement  with  I 
tugal.   TIAS  8667.   36  pp.   $1.40.   (Cat. 
S9. 10:8667). 


Weather  Stations. 

Rica.    TIAS    8669. 
S9. 10:8669). 


GPO  Sales 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries 
which  describe  the  people,  history,  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  foreign  relations  of  each 
country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a  list  of  princi- 
pal government  officials  and  U.S.  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading  list.  (A 
complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  currently 
in  stock— at  least  140— $31;  1-year  subscrip- 
tion service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes  — $31;  plastic  binder— $2.00. 
Single  copies  of  those  listed  below  are  avail- 
able at  700  each. 


1949  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume 
VIII— "The  Far  East:  China"1 

The  Department  of  State  released  on 
August  11,  1978,  "Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States,"  1949,  volume 
VIII,  "The  Far  East:  China."  The 
"Foreign  Relations"  series  has  been 
published  continuously  since  1861  as 
the  official  record  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  volume  presents  1 ,353  pages  of 
previously  unpublished  documentation 
(much  of  it  newly  declassified)  relating 
to  the  political  and  military  situations 
in  China,  the  question  of  extension  of 
aid  to  the  new  regime  in  Peking,  and 
the  problems  encountered  by  the 
American  Embassy  and  consulates  in 
areas  occupied  by  Communist  forces. 
The  companion  volume  IX  dealing  with 
China  was  released  in  1975.  Volume 
VIII  is  the  last  of  nine  volumes  to  be 
published  covering  the  year  1949, 
completing  the  record  for  that  year. 
"Foreign  Relations,"  1949,  volume 


Cuba    Stock  No. 

Pub.  8247 
Luxembourg    . 


Stock  No. 

Pub.  7856 

Stock  No. 

Pub.  8251 

Stock  No. 

Pub.  7835 
Thailand Stock  No. 

Pub.  7961 
U.S.S.R Stock  No. 

Pub.  7842 


New  Zealand 
Saudi  Arabia 


Agreement   with  Cc 
17    pp.    $1.    (Cat.   ] 


044-000-99876-9 
7  pp. 

044-000-91020-9 
4  pp. 

044-000-91021-7 

7  pp. 
044-000-91100-1 

8  pp. 
044-000-91010-1 

7  pp. 

044-000-91025-0 

16  pp. 

United  States  Contributions  to  International 
Organizations.  Twenty-fifth  report  to  the 
Congress  listing  U.S.  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations  during  fiscal  year  1976. 
Includes  tables.  Pub.  899.  International  Or- 
ganization and  Conference  Series  133.  141  pp. 
$2.75.  (Stock  No.  044-000-01689-0.) 

The  Eagle  and  the  Shield:  A  History  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  By  Richard 
S.  Patterson  and  Richardson  Dougall.  A  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  great  seal  from  its 
creation  in  1782.  Pub.  8900.  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  Series  161.  637  pp.  $12. 
(Stock  No.  044-000-01543-9.) 


Weather  Stations.  Agreements  with  Mex 
extending  the  agreement  of  July  31,  1970 
amended  and  extended.  TIAS  8670.  6  pp.  ( 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8670). 

Engineering  of  Road  Links  in  the  Lake  C 
Area.  Agreement  with  the  Lake  Chad  B 
Commission.  TIAS  8671.  21  pp.  $1.  (Cat. 
S9. 10:8671). 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Manpower  Tr 
ing  and  Development.  Agreement  with  S 
Arabia.  TIAS  8673.  25  pp.  $1.20.  (Cat. 
S9. 10:8673). 

Industrial  and   Agricultural  Product 

Agreement  with  Egypt.  TIAS  8679.  26 
$1.20.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8679). 

North   American  Plant  Protection  Ag 
ment.   Agreement  with  other  governmi 
TIAS     8680.      12     pp.     800.     (Cat. 
S9. 10:8680). 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Federations 
velopment.  Agreement  with  Peru.  TIAS  i 
77  pp.  $2.10.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8681). 

Atomic  Energy — Loss  of  Fluid  Test  (L< 

Research  Program.  Agreement  with  Au 

TIAS      8686.      7     pp.      700.      (Cat. 

S9. 10:8686). 

Trust  Fund  for  Africa.  Agreement  wit 

United  Nations.  TIAS  8694.   13  pp.  800. 

No.  S9. 10:8694.) 

Air  Charter  Services.  Agreement  with  Sw 

land.   TIAS   8695.    12  pp.   800.   (Cat. 

S9. 10:8695.) 

Road  Improvement.  Agreement  with  J< 
TIAS  8696.  26  pp.  $1.20.  (Cat. 
S9. 10:8696.) 

School  Construction.  Agreement  with  Jc 
TIAS  8697.  27  pp.  $1.20.  (Cat. 
S9. 10:8697.) 

Regional  Onchocerciasis  Area  Land  Sa 
(LANDSAT)  Related  Study.  Agreement 
the  African  Development  Bank.  TIAS  8c 
pp.  700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8698.) 

Public  and  Private  Sector  Productive  I 
prises.  Agreement  with  Egypt.  TIAS  86^ 
pp.  900.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8699.) 

Plant  Protection.  Agreement  with  Mi 
TIAS  8701 .  13  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:87 
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IHE  PRESIDENT:        State  of  the  Union  (Excerpts) 


lilress.  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
\>ress  on  January  23,  1979. ' 

might  I  want  to  examine  in  a  broad 
>e  the  state  of  our  American 
in — how  we  are  building  a  new 
dation  for  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
world. 

ur  children  born  this  year  will 
;  of  age  in  the  21st  century.  What 
of  society,  what  kind  of  world  are 
milding  for  them?  Will  we  our- 
:s  be  at  peace?  Will  our  own  chil- 
enjoy  a  better  quality  of  life?  Will 
ong  and  united  America  still  be  a 
e  for  freedom  and  prosperity 
id  the  world? 

might,  there  is  every  sign  that  the 
of  our  Union  is  sound.  Our  econ- 
offers  greater  prosperity  to  more 
ar  people  than  ever  before.  Real 
:apita  income  and  real  business 
ts  have  risen  substantially.  Farm 
rts  are  setting  all-time  records,  and 

income  last  year  was  up  more 
25%.  Our  liberties  are  secure.  Our 
ary  defenses  are  strong  and  grow- 
tronger.  And  more  importantly  to- 
.  America  is  at  peace, 
ir  earliest  national  commitments 
fied  and  reshaped  by  succeeding 
'ations  have  served  us  well.   But 
roblems  we  face  today  are  differ- 
i  nature  from  those  that  confronted 
r  generations  of  Americans.  They 
lore  subtle,  more  complex,  more 
elated.   At  home,  few  of  these 
;ms  can  be  solved  by  government 
.  Abroad,  few  of  them  can  be 
i  by  the  United  States  alone, 
t     Americans     as     a     united 
e— working  with  our  allies  and 
s — have  never  been  afraid  to  face 
o  solve  problems  either  here  or 
i.  The  challenge  to  us  is  to  build 
'  and  firmer  foundation  for  the 
• — for  a  sound  economy,  for  a 
effective  government,  for  politi- 
ust,  and  for  a  stable  peace — so 
tie  America  our  children  inherit 
e  even  stronger  and  better  than 
vn.  We  cannot  resort  to  simplistic 
reme  solutions  which  substitute 

for  common  sense. 


I  Cooperation 

frong  economy  and  an  effective 
iment  will  restore  confidence 
i  America.  But  the  path  to  the 
must  be  charted  in  peace.  We 


must  continue  to  build  a  new  and  firm 
foundation  for  a  stable  world  commu- 
nity. 

We  are  building  that  new  foundation 
from     a     position     of     national 
strength — the  strength  of  our  own  de- 
fenses, of  our  friendship  with  other  na- 
tions,  and  of  our  oldest   ideals. 
America's  military  power  is  a  major 
force  for  security  and  stability  in  the 
world.  We  must  maintain  our  strategic 
capability  and  continue  the  progress  of 
the  last  2  years  with  our  NATO  allies, 
with  whom   we   have  increased  our 
readiness,  modernized  our  equipment, 
and  strengthened  our  defense  forces  in 
Europe.   I  urge  you  to  support  the 
strong  defense  budget  I  have  proposed. 
But  national  security  in  our  age  re- 
quires more  than  military  might.  In  less 
than  a  lifetime,  world  population  has 
doubled;  colonial  empires  have  disap- 
peared; and  100  new  nations  have  been 
born.  Mass  communications,  literacy, 
and  migration  to  the  world's  cities  have 
all  awakened  new  yearnings  for  eco- 
nomic justice  and  human  rights  among 
people  everywhere. 

In  such  a  world,  the  choice  is  not 
which  superpower  will  dominate  the 
world.  None  can  and  none  will.  The 
choice  instead  is  between  a  world  of 
anarchy  and  destruction,  or  a  world  of 
cooperation  and  peace. 

In  such  a  world,  we  seek  not  to  stifle 
inevitable  change,  but  to  influence  its 
course  in  helpful  and  constructive  ways 
that  enhance  our  values,  our  national 
interests,  and  the  cause  of  peace. 

Towering  over  all  this  volatile 
changing  world,  like  a  thundercloud  in 
a  summer  sky,  looms  the  awesome 
power  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  will 
continue  to  help  shape  the  forces  of 
change;  to  anticipate  emerging  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  proliferation  and  of 
conventional  arms  sales;  and  to  use  our 
great  strength  and  influence  to  settle 
international  conflicts  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  before  they  erupt  and  spread. 
We  have  no  desire  to  be  the  world's 
policeman.  America  does  want  to  be 
the  world's  peacemaker. 

We  are  building  the  foundation  for 
truly  global  cooperation  —  not  only 
with  Western  and  industrial  nations, 
but  with  the  developing  countries  as 
well.  Our  ties  with  Japan  and  our 
European  allies  are  stronger  than 
ever — and  so  are  our  friendly  relations 
with  the  people  of  Latin  America,  Af- 
rica, and  the  Western  Pacific  and  Asia. 


We  have  won  new  respect  in  this 
hemisphere  with  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties.  We  have  gained  new  trust 
within  the  developing  world  through 
our  opposition  to  racism,  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights,  and  our  support 
for  majority  rule  in  Africa. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
are  now  reaching  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, and  congressional  approval  is  es- 
sential to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world.  This  will 
be  one  of  our  top  priorities  in  1979. 

We  are  entering  a  hopeful  era  in  our 
relations  with  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
people  who  live  in  China.  The  visit  of 
Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  next 
week  will  help  to  inaugurate  that  new 
era.  And  with  prompt  congressional 
action  on  authorizing  legislation,  we 
will  continue  our  commitment  to  a 
prosperous,  peaceful,  and  secure  life 
for  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

I  am  grateful  that  in  the  past 
year— as  in  the  year  before  —  no 
American  had  died  in  combat  anywhere 
in  the  world.  And  in  Iran,  Nicaragua, 
Cyprus,  Namibia,  and  Rhodesia,  our 
country  is  working  for  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  dangerous  conflicts. 

In  the  Middle  East — under  most  dif- 
ficult circumstances — we  have  sought 
to  help  ancient  enemies  lay  aside 
deep-seated  differences  that  have  pro- 
duced four  bitter  wars  in  this  century. 
Our  firm  commitment  to  Israel's  sur- 
vival and  security  is  rooted  in  our 
deepest  convictions  and  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  strategic  importance  to  our 
own  nation  of  a  stable  Middle  East.  To 
promote  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the 
region,  we  must  retain  the  trust  and 
confidence  both  of  Israel  and  of  the 
Arab  nations  that  are  sincerely  search- 
ing for  peace.  I  am  determined  to  use 
the  full  beneficial  influence  of  our  na- 
tion so  that  the  precious  opportunity  for 
lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
will  not  be  lost. 

SALT  II 

The  new  foundation  of  international 
cooperation  we  seek  excludes  no  na- 
tion. Cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  serves  the  cause  of  peace,  for  in 
the  nuclear  age,  world  peace  must  in- 
clude peace  between  the  super- 
powers— and  it  must  mean  the  control 
of  nuclear  arms. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  made  the  historic  de- 


cision  to  open  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks,  or  SALT.  The  purpose  of 
SALT,  then  as  now,  is  not  to  gain  a 
unilateral  advantage  for  either  nation 
but  to  protect  the  security  of  both  na- 
tions, to  reverse  the  costly  and  danger- 
ous momentum  of  the  arms  race,  to 
preserve  a  stable  balance  of  nuclear 
forces,  and  to  demonstrate  to  a  con- 
cerned world  that  we  are  determined  to 
help  preserve  the  peace. 

The  first  SALT  agreement  was  con- 
cluded in  1972.  Since  then,  during  6 
years  of  negotiation — by  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leaders — nearly  all 
issues  of  SALT  II  have  been  resolved. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  a  responsible 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

It  is  important  that  the  American 
people  understand  the  nature  of  the 
SALT  process.  SALT  II  is  not  based  on 
sentiment.  It  is  based  on  self- 
interest — of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Both  nations  share  a 
powerful  common  interest  in  reducing 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  I  will  sign 
no  agreement  which  does  not  enhance 
our  national  security. 

SALT  II  will  not  rely  on  trust.  It  will 
be  verifiable.  We  have  very  sophisti- 
cated, proven  means — including  our 
satellites — to  determine  for  ourselves 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  meeting  its 
treaty  obligations.  I  will  sign  no 
agreement  which  cannot  be  verified. 

The  American  nuclear  deterrent  will 
remain  strong  after  SALT  II.  For 
example,  just  one  of  our  relatively  in- 
vulnerable Poseidon  submarines — less 
than  2%  of  our  total  nuclear  force  of 
submarines,  aircraft,  and  land-based 
missiles — carries  enough  warheads  to 
destroy  every  large  and  medium-sized 
city  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  deterrent 
is  overwhelming — and  I  will  sign  no 
agreement  unless  our  deterrent  force 
will  remain  overwhelming. 

A  SALT  agreement  cannot  substitute 
for  wise  diplomacy  or  a  strong  defense, 


nor  will  it  end  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war.  But  it  will  certainly  reduce  that 
danger.  It  will  strengthen  our  efforts  to 
ban  nuclear  tests  and  to  stop  the  spread 
of  atomic  weapons  to  other  nations. 
And  it  can  begin  the  process  of 
negotiating  new  agreements  which  will 
further  limit  nuclear  arms. 

The  path  of  arms  control  backed  by  a 
strong  defense — the  path  our  nation 
and  every  President  has  walked  for  30 
years — can  lead  to  a  world  of  law  and 
of  international  negotiation  and  con- 
sultation, in  which  all  peoples  might 
live  in  peace. 

In  this  year,  1979,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  resolve 
to  continue  with  me  on  that  path  of  nu- 
clear arms  control  and  peace.  I  have 
outlined  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
transformed  the  world  and  which  are 
continuing  as  we  meet  here  tonight. 
But  we  need  not  fear  change.  The  val- 
ues on  which  our  nation  was 
founded  —  individual  liberty,  self- 
determination,  the  potential  for  human 
fulfillment  in  freedom — all  of  these 
endure.  We  find  these  democratic  prin- 
ciples praised  even  in  books  smuggled 
out  of  totalitarian  nations  and  on  wall 
posters  in  lands  we  thought  were  closed 
to  our  influence. 

Human  Rights 

Our  country  has  regained  its  special 
place  of  leadership  in  the  worldwide 
struggle  for  human  rights.  And  that  is  a 
commitment  we  must  keep  at  home,  as 
well  as  abroad.  The  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion freed  all  Americans,  black  and 
white,  but  its  full  promise  remains  un- 
realized. I  will  continue  to  work  with 
all  my  strength  for  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  and  for  affirmative 
action  for  those  who  carry  the  extra 
burden  of  past  denial  of  equal  opportu- 
nity. We  remain  committed  to  improv- 
ing our  labor  laws  to  better  protect  the 
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rights  of  all  American  workers.  A 
bur  nation  must  make  it  clear  that 
legal  rights  of  women  as  citizens 
guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  our  1; 
by  ratifying  the  equal  rights  ame: 
ment. 

As  long  as  I  am  President,  at  ho 
and  around  the  world,  Americ 
example  and  America's  influence  \ 
be  marshalled  to  advance  the  cause 
human  rights.  To  establish  those  j 
ues,  two  centuries  ago  a  bold  gent 
tion  of  Americans  risked  their  pr 
erty,  position,  and  life  itself. 

We  are  their  heirs.   And  they 
sending  us  a  message  across  the  c 
turies.  The  words  they  made  so  vi 
are  now  growing  faintly  indistinct, 
cause  they  are  not  heard  often  enou 
They  a're  words  like  justice,  equal 
unity,   sacrifice,   liberty,  faith, 
love. 

These  words  remind  us  that  the  c 
of  our  generation  of  Americans  is 
renew  our  nation's  faith — not  foci 
just  against  foreign  threats,  but  aga 
selfishness,  cynicism,  and  apathy,  j 
The  new  foundation  I  have  discu< 
tonight  can  help  us  build  a  nation  aj 
world  where  every  child  is  nurtv 
and  can  look  to  the  future  with  h< 
where  the  resources  now  wasted  on 
can  be  turned  toward  human  nei 
where  all  people  have  enough  to  ei 
decent  home,  and  protection  fronV 
ease.  It  can  help  us  build  a  nation  a. 
world  where  all  people  are  free  to  j 
the  truth  and  to  add  to  human  urr 
standing,  so  that  all  of  us  may  live 
lives  in  peace. 

Tonight  I  ask  you  to  join  mi 
building  that  new  foundation — a  bi 
foundation — for  our  country  and 
world. 


1  Text  as  prepared  for  delivery  from 
House  press  release  of  Jan.  23,  1979;  foi 
plete  text  as  delivered,  see  Weekly  Compi 
of  Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  29. 
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News  Conference  of 
January  17  (Excerpts) 


,  What  will  the  posture  of  our 

rnment  be  now  toward  the  vari- 

rontending  factions  in  Iran  that 

continue  to  vie  for  power  over 


.•> 


We  have  very  important  relation- 

with  Iran — past,  present,  and  I 

in  the  future.  And  I  expect  in  the 

i.  They  have  been  good  allies  of 

and  I  expect  this  to  continue  in  the 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
ranian  Constitution,  a  change  in 
rnment  has  now  been  accom- 
ed.  Under  Mr.  [Prime  Minister 
)ur]  Bakhtiar,  whose  government 

0  support;  the  Majlis,  the  lower 
;  of  Parliament;  and  the  upper 
!,  the  Senate,  have  approved  his 
nment  and  his  Cabinet. 

:  have  encouraged  to  the  limited 
t  of  our  own  ability  the  public 
>rt  for  the  Bakhtiar  government, 
le  restoration  of  stability,  for  an 
if  bloodshed  and  for  the  return  of 
al  life  in  Iran. 

you  know,  the  Shah  has  left  Iran 
anuary  16,  1979];  he  says  for  a 
ion.  How  long  he  will  be  out  of 
we  have  no  way  to  determine. 
;  events  and  his  own  desires  will 
nine  that.  He's  now  in  Egypt,  and 
11  later  come  to  our  own  country. 
ve  would  anticipate  and  would 
nly  hope  that  our  good  relation- 
with  Iran  will  continue  in  the  fu- 

A  month  ago,  at  a  news  confer- 

,  you  said  the  Shah  would 

ain  power.  How  could  you  be  so 

»  and  is  it  typical  of  our  intelli- 

elsewhere  in  the  world?  And 

ou  in  touch  with  [Ayatpllah 

ollah]  Khomeini  [prominent 

religious  leader]  in  case  he 

up  at  the  top  of  the  heap? 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  an- 
e  all  future  political  events.  And 
c  that  the  rapid  change  of  affairs 
i  has  not  been  predicted  by  any- 

1  far  as  I  know. 

intelligence  is  the  best  we  can 

•  We  share  intelligence  data  and 

latic  information  on  a  routine 

■vith  other  nations.  And  this  is  a 

nt  process  whenever  a  problem 

in  a  country  throughout  the 

I  have  confidence  in  the  Iranian 

to  restore  a  stable  government 


and  to  restore  their  economic  circum- 
stances for  the  future. 

No,  we  have  not  communicated  di- 
rectly with  Mr.  Khomeini.  Our  views 
have  been  expressed  publicly  that  he 
support  stability  and  an  end  to 
bloodshed  in  Iran.  And  no  matter  what 
his  deep  religious  convictions  might 
be — and  I  don't  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity— that  he  permit  the  government 
that  has  now  been  established  by  the 
legal  authorities  in  Iran  and  under  the 
constitution  to  have  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. We  do  know  that  the  Iranian 
military  and  many  of  the  religious  and 
political  opponents  to  the  Shah  have 
given  their  pledge  of  support  to  the 
Bakhtiar  government.  And  that's  our 
hope. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  one  other 
thing.  We  have  no  intention,  neither 
ability  nor  desire,  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Iran,  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  intention  of  permitting 
other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Iran. 

Q.  If  we  had  had  better  intelli- 
gence in  Iran,  is  there  anything  that 
we  could  have  done  to  save  the  Shah? 
And  there's  a  second  part  to  that 
question.  You  just  referred  to  Iran  as 
allies.  Would  you  authorize  new 
weapons  shipments  to  the  Bakhtiar 
regime? 

A.  Even  if  we  had  been  able  to  an- 
ticipate events  that  were  going  to  take 
place  in  Iran  or  other  countries,  ob- 
viously our  ability  to  determine  those 
events  is  very  limited.  The  Shah,  his 
advisers,  great  military  capabilities, 
police,  and  others,  couldn't  completely 
prevent  rioting  and  disturbances  in 
Iran. 

Certainly  we  have  no  desire  nor 
ability  to  intrude  massive  forces  into 
Iran  or  any  other  country  to  determine 
the  outcome  of  domestic  political  is- 
sues. This  is  something  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  ever  doing  in  another 
country.  We've  tried  this  once  in  Viet- 
nam. It  didn't  work  well,  as  you  well 
know. 

We  have  some  existing  contracts  for 
delivery  of  weapons  to  Iran  since 
sometimes  the  deliveries  take  as  long 
as  5  years  after  the  orders  are  placed. 
Our  foreign  military  sales  policy  is  now 
being  continued.  We  have  no  way  to 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Bakhtiar 
government  is.  We've  not  discussed 
this  with  them. 
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After  the  Iranian  Government  is  sta- 
ble, after  it  assuages  the  present  disturb- 
ances in  Iran,  then  I'm  sure  they'll  let 
us  know  how  they  want  to  carry  out 
future  military  needs  of  their  own 
country.  It  is  important  to  Iran,  for 
their  own  security  and  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  Iran,  that  a 
strong  and  stable  military  be  main- 
tained, and  I  believe  that  all  the  leaders 
of  Iran,  whom  I  have  heard  discuss  this 
matter,  agree  with  the  statement  that 
I've  just  made. 

Q.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  if 
Iranian  oil  supplies  do  not  begin 
flowing  again,  perhaps  within  2 
months,  there  may  be  a  shortage  and 
perhaps  a  price  increase  for  us.  Does 
our  intelligence  indicate  that  might 
happen,  or  is  there  such  a  prospect 
as  you  see  it? 

A.  We  derive  about  5%  of  our  oil 
supplies  from  Iran  in  recent  months — 
much  less  than  many  other  countries, 
as  you  know,  who  are  more  heavily 
dependent  on  Iranian  oil.  I  think  an 
extended  interruption  of  Iranian  oil 
shipments  would  certainly  create  in- 
creasingly severe  shortages  on  the  in- 
ternational market. 

So  far,  other  oil-producing  nations 
have  moved  to  replace  the  lost  Iranian 
oil  supplies.  If  this  should  continue,  it 
would  just  reemphasize  the  basic  com- 
mitment that  our  nation  has  tried  to 
carry  out  in  the  last  2  years.  That  is,  to 
have  a  predictable  energy  policy  to  re- 
duce consumption  of  energy  in  toto, 
certainly  to  reduce  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  and  to  eliminate  waste  of 
oil. 

I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  that 
we  can  cut  back  consumption  of  oil  by 
5%  without  seriously  damaging  our 
own  economy.  And  I  would  hope  that 
all  Americans  who  listen  to  my  voice 
now  would  do  everything  possible 
within  their  own  capabilities  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  oil  and  the  waste  of 
all  energy  supplies. 

I  think  that  this  restoration  of  Iranian 
oil  shipments  is  a  desire  by  all  the  reli- 
gious and  political  leaders  in  Iran  who 
have  an  influence  over  the  future.  We 
have  seen,  since  the  OPEC  [Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
price  increases,  even  before  the  Iranian 
supplies  were  interrupted,  some  short- 
age of  spot  shipments  of  oil. 

The  present  price  of  oil  even  with  in- 
creased production  from  other  suppliers 
is  now  slightly  above  the  established 
OPEC  price.  But  our  hope  is  that  oil 
prices  will  go  down  at  least  to  some 
degree  as  Iranian  supplies  are  rein- 
troduced. 


Q.  On  your  negotiations  with 
China  over  normalization  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  did  you  at  any  point 
ask  the  Chinese  to  provide  a  binding 
written  pledge  that  they  would  not 
try  to  seize  Taiwan  by  force?  And  if 
you  did  request  that,  why  didn't  you 
get  it?  And  if  you  didn't,  why  didn't 
you  ask  for  it?  [Laughter] 

A.  Yes.  One  of  our  goals  in  the  negoti- 
ation was  to  get  a  public  commitment 
on  the  part  of  China  that  the  differences 
with  Taiwan  would  be  resolved  peace- 
fully. This  was  not  possible  to  achieve. 
The  final  outcome  of  that  was  that  we 
would  make  a  unilateral  statement  that 
we  expect  any  differences  between 
Taiwan  and  China  to  be  resolved 
peacefully,  and  the  agreement  was  that 
the  leaders  in  China  would  not  con- 
tradict that  statement. 

Since  the  announcement  of  normali- 
zation. Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
and  others  have  made  public  comments 
that  substantiate  the  statement  that  I 
have  made. 

It's  a  matter  internally  for  the 
Chinese  to  resolve,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Deng  has  made  several  statements 
saying  that  it  ought  to  be  resolved 
peacefully. 

We  were  also  insistent  upon  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  between  us  and  Taiwan 
would  not  be  peremptorily  or  im- 
mediately canceled  or  abrogated.  The 
treaty  will  be  terminated  in  accordance 
with  its  own  provisions  with  a  1-year 
notice  to  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  did  not 
agree  with  this  originally  but  they  fi- 
nally accepted  that  fact. 

Another  insistence  that  we  had, 
which  was  finally  agreed  to,  was  that 
we  would  go  ahead  with  normal  trade, 
cultural  relationships  with  Taiwan,  and 
also  that  existing  treaties  other  than  the 
defense  treaty  would  continue  in  effect. 
One  point  on  which  we  did  not  agree 
with  the  Chinese  was  that  we  will,  after 
this  year,  continue  to  sell  defensive 
weapons  to  Taiwan,  to  provide  for  their 
security  needs.  The  Chinese  leaders  do 
not  agree  with  this  policy,  but  they  un- 
derstand that  is  is  our  policy  and, 
knowing  that,  they  went  ahead  with 
normalization.  So  there  were  some 
differences  between  us,  but  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  major  achievements  for 
peace  in  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
cement  our  relationship  with  the  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Pacific.  And  I 
think  we  had  a  very  good  outcome  for 
the  long  negotiations. 

Q.  Next  month  you  are  going  to 
meet,  supposedly,  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Thailand  [Gen. 
Kriangsak  Chamanan]  who  is  the 
head  of  a  nation  that  is  now 
threatened  by  the  Vietnamese.  I  need 


to  know  two  things,  if  you  could. 
One,  what  is  the  U.S.  prepared  to 
offer  Thailand  to  ease  their  concerns 
about  the  Vietnamese?  Will  it  be 
money,  economic  aid,  military 
weapons,  or  American-piloted  air- 
craft? Number  two,  have  you  per- 
sonally been  in  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  see 
what  they  plan  to  do  to  help  ease  the 
situation? 

A.  We  are  very  interested  in  seeing 
the  integrity  of  Thailand  protected,  the 
borders  not  endangered  or  even 
threatened  by  the  insurgent  troops  from 
Vietnam  in  Cambodia.  We  have  joined 
in  with  almost  all  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
demning the  intrusion  into  Cambodia 
by  Vietnamese  forces. 

This  obviously  involves  the  adjacent 
country  of  Thailand.  Mr.  Kriangsak 
will  be  coming  here  to  visit  with  me, 
and  during  that  time,  we  will  reassure 
him  that  our  interests  are  in  a  stable 
and  secure  and  peaceful  Thailand. 

We  have  continuing  trade  relation- 
ships with  Thailand.  We  provide  them 
with  some  military  arms  for  defensive 
purposes,  as  have  been  negotiated  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  We  don't  detect 
any  immediate  threat  to  the  borders  of 
Thailand.  In  some  instances,  the  in- 
vading forces  into  Cambodia  have  de- 
liberately stayed  away  from  the  border 
itself  and  of  course  the  Chinese  give 
Thailand  very  strong  support. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  their 
support  for  Vietnam,  as  you  know. 
And  in  our  efforts,  along  with  others  in 
the  United  Nations,  we  have  warned 
both  the  Vietnamese  and  also  the 
Soviets  who  supply  them  and  who  sup- 
port them  against  any  danger  that  they 
might  exhibit  toward  Thailand. 


Q.  You  have  invited  former  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  to  the  White 
House  for  the  dinner  for  Chinese 
leader  Deng  Xiaoping.  During  your 
campaign,  you  said  Mr.  Nixon  had 
disgraced  this  country,  and  about  a 
year  ago  you  said  that  you  thought 
he  had  indeed  committed  impeach- 
able offenses.  Why  are  you  honoring 
him  in  this  way  now? 

A.  As  you  know,  the  consequences 
of  the  Watergate  actions  by  President 
Nixon  have  already  been  determined  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Nixon  himself,  having  been  pardoned 
by  President  Ford. 

In  preparing  for  the  upcoming  visit 
by  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping,  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  fair  thing  and  a  proper 
thing  to  invite  both  President  Nixon 
and  President  Ford  to  the  White  House 
for  the  banquet  at  which  Mr.  Deng  will 
be  honored. 
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As  you  know,  as  President,  01 
the  major  achievements  of  Pres 
Nixon  was  to  open  up  an  aveni 
communications  and  consultation 
negotiation  with  the  Chinese  whic 
suited  ultimately  in  normal  rela 
ships. 

I  think  it's  entirely  proper  that 
there.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Ch 
officials,  including  Vice  Premier 
himself,  had  asked  for  an  opporl 
to  meet  with  President  Nixon  ai 
express  their  thanks  personally  tc 
for  the  role  he  played  in  openii 
Chinese-U.S.  relationships. 

So  I  have  no  apology  to  ma 
think  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  d» 
I'm  very  pleased  that  President  I 
has  accepted  our  invitation. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  danger  o 
losing  our  intelligence  listening 
in  Iran?  And  if  we  do  lose  those 
will  we  have  enough  back-up 
bility  so  that  you  can  assure 
gress  that  we  can  verify  a  new  ! 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  1 
agreement  if  you  get  one? 

A.  There  is  obviously,  in  any 
try  where  we  have  intelligence  so 
a  danger  for  those  sources  to  be 
ified  or  lost.  We  had  this  occur,  i 
know,  a  few  years  ago  in  Turkey 
we  had  an  embargo  against  the  s 
military  weapons  to  Turkey.  An 
has  happened  from  time  to  time; 
evolutionary  way. 

We  have  constantly  been  ab; 
determined  to  provide  increasing 
bility  for  surveillance   which 
allow  us  to  compensate  for 
changes  that  are  inevitable  i 
changing  society. 

So  I  can  assure  the  public  ai 
Congress  that  no  matter  what  h; 
to  the  specific  intelligence  sour 
Iran,  we  can  adequately  compens 
their  change  and  provide  adequa 
ification  for  the  compliance  1 
Soviet  Union  with  SALT  agreem 

Q.  There  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  ] 
who  think  that  the  Soviets  no 
gaining  a  military  edge  over  us 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Now,  isn't  this  perceptior 
to  the  problem  of  getting  a 
treaty  ratified? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  perceptior 
curate.  I  think  that  militarily, 
certainly  equal  to  or  superior 
Soviet  Union  in  our  own  cap* 
Certainly  in  addition  to  that,  w 
harmony  with  our  neighbors,  wh 
Soviet  Union  lacks.  And  our  all 
free  and  independent  and  tied 
philosophically,  with  a  deep  o 
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t,  as  is  the  case  with  NATO  and 
r  alliances. 

he  Soviets  can't  match  that  depend- 
ity  and  independence  among  their 
;s.  Economically,  politically,  I 
k  our  systems  are  superior  to  the 
et  Union.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
,  that  the  approval  of  the  SALT 
y  by  the  American  people  and  by 
Congress  will  certainly  be  influ- 
d  by  perceptions  that  we  are  in- 
I  now  and  we  will  indeed  in  the 
e  be  secure  and  that  our  military 
igth  and  capability  in  its  totality 
be  adequate  to  meet  any  Soviet 
it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
be  able  to  meet  any  such  threat  now 
the  future. 

Following  up  again  on  China, 
tly  after  your  announcement  last 
th,  you  said  in  a  television  inter- 
that  [Soviet]  President 
hnev's  response  in  a  private  mes- 
to  you  had  been  positive. 

Yes. 

TASS  then  took  issue  with  you 
this  week  in  an  interview  pub- 
d  in  Time,  Mr.  Brezhnev  said  that 
is  like  playing  with  fire  to  encour- 
Zhina's  militancy.  In  view  of  these 
ments,  do  you  still  feel  that  the 
nlin  is  positive  about  your  China 

y? 

I  have  reread  the  original  dispatch 
[  got  from  President  Brezhnev  and 
also  read  the  TASS  statements  and 
:n  to  have  read  last  night  the  inter- 
with  President  Brezhnev  in  Time .  I 
my  interpretation  of  Brezhnev's 
lal  statement  was  accurate.  He  did 
out  the  fact  that  they  had  relation- 
with  China  that  could  be  contribu- 
o  peace.  He  expressed  in  his  origi- 
atement  a  desire  or  an  intention  to 
or  future  relationships  between  our- 
;  and  China,  and  expressed  some 
rn  about  a  possibility  of  our  using 
ew  relationship  against  the  Soviet 
i. 

s  is  not  our  intention;  we  never  in- 
to use  our  improved  relationships 
"hina  against  the  Soviet  Union  or 
lationships  with  the  Soviet  Union, 

I  hope  to  improve,  as  a  factor  to 
ger  or  to  threaten  China.  So  that 

proviso  put  in  his  first  dispatch. 

think  still  in  balance  it  was  con- 
ve.  It  was  certainly  constructive 
)sitive  compared  to  the  anticipation 
had  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


With  Iran  off  line  now  on  oil 
ction,  and  your  worrying  about 
hortages,  there  are  a  lot  of  sci- 
s  who  see  Saudi  Arabia  down 


there  and  Mexico.  Yet  we  seem  to  be 
turning  our  back  on  natural  gas  pro- 
duction in  Mexico;  some  question 
about  whether  they  want  to  have  sub- 
stantial gas  in  the  American  market. 
How  do  you  reconcile  that? 

A.  We  are  very  interested  in  Mexican 
oil  and  natural  gas  to  be  purchased  by 
our  own  nation.  The  decisions,  however, 
on  how  rapidly  to  produce  and  to  market 
their  oil  and  natural  gas  is  a  decision  to 
be  made  by  Mexico.  They  are  under- 
standably very  independent  in  this  re- 
spect and  we  would  not  try  to  encroach 
on  their  independence  nor  try  to  encour- 
age them  to  more  rapidly  produce  gas  and 
oil  than  they  themselves  desire. 

We  have  immediate  needs  and  also 
long-range  needs,  sometimes  not  quite 
the  same.  In  the  immediate  future,  the 
next  few  months,  there  is  no  urgency 
about  acquiring  Mexican  natural  gas.  We 
have  at  this  moment  a  surplus  of  natural 
gas  in  our  own  country  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
[James  R.  Schlesinger]  were  related  to 
that  fact. 

He  has  encouraged  large  users  of  oil 
and  gas  to  use  gas  instead  of  oil,  but,  for 
instance,  new  power  plants  to  be  built  in 
the  future  have  to  be  designed  to  use 
coal.  And  we  also  have  the  problem  of 
using  efficiently  gas  produced  in  the  48 
States  of  our  country  and  in  the  future 
how  to  bring  the  natural  gas  that  is  avail- 
able from  Alaska  down  through  Canada 
to  our  nation.  It's  a  very  complicated 
thing.  And  when  I  go  to  Mexico  next 
February,  this  will  obviously  be  one  of 
the  matters  that  I  will  discuss. 

But  I'm  not  going  down  there  to 
negotiate  the  price  of  natural  gas.  We'll 
be  talking,  myself  and  President  Lopez 
Portillo,  more  on  long-range  strategic 
approaches  on  how  we  might  best  pro- 
vide a  good  market  for  Mexican  oil  and 
gas  that  they  want  to  sell  to  us.  □ 


For  full  text  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Jan.  22,  1979,  p.  50. 


interview 
of  December  19 


President  Carter's 
Trip 


The  White  House  announced  on 
November  13,  1978,  that  the  President 
had  accepted  the  invitation  of  President 
Lopez  Portillo  to  visit  Mexico  February 
14-16,  1979.  Material  relating  to  this 
visit  will  be  published  in  the  March 
1979  Bulletin.  □ 


^  On  December  19,  1978,  President 
Carter  was  interviewed  by  Walter 
Cronkite  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  for  later  broadcast  on  the  CBS 
television  network. ' 

Q.  We  have  no  commitment  from 
Peking  [now  Beijing]  that  it  will  not 
use  force  to  take  Taiwan.  Secretary 
of  State  Vance  has  said  only  that  we 
have  the  expectation  that  it  will  not. 
But  if  the  present  Peking  govern- 
ment or  some  future  Peking  govern- 
ment tried  to  reunify  Taiwan  by 
force,  would  we  feel  free  to  use  force 
to  help  Taiwan  resist? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  does  not  have  the 
capability  of  launching  a  120-mile  at- 
tack across  the  ocean  against  Taiwan, 
who  are  heavily  fortified  and  also 
heavily  armed.  And  we  have  made  it 
clear  to  the  People's  Republic  that  after 
this  year,  when  the  treaty  does 
expire — this  coming  year — that  we  will 
sell  to  Taiwan  defensive  weapons. 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  also  that 
the  major  interest  that  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  in  the  western 
Pacific  is  peace  and  good  relationships 
with  us.  They  know  our  firm  expecta- 
tions, clearly  expressed  to  them,  that 
the  differences  between  China  and 
Taiwan  will  be  settled  peacefully.  And 
I  think  to  violate  that  understanding 
with  us  would  be  to  wipe  out  all  the 
benefits  to  them  and  to  Asia  of  peace 
and  their  new  relationship  with  us. 

We  have  obviously  a  desire  and  a 
commitment  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
western  Pacific.  And  as  would  be  the 
case  with  an  altercation  between  any 
two  peoples,  we  would  certainly  be 
deeply  concerned.  But  I  don't  want  to 
speculate  on  under  what  circumstances 
we  might  take  military  action  because  I 
think  it's  an  absolutely  unnecessary 
speculation,  because  the  people  of 
China  want  peace,  they  want  good  re- 
lationships with  us,  and  because 
Taiwan  is  so  strong  and  will  stay 
strong. 

Q.  Well,  clearly,  if  the  situation 
changed  drastically  in  our  relations 
with  any  of  these  two  other  units,  the 
Chinese  Government  and  Taiwan,  we 
can  take  a  new  look  at  the  situation, 
I  suppose. 

A.  That's  always  an  option.  And  I 
think,  as  you  know,  political  circum- 
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stances  change  around  the  world  con- 
stantly, and  we  would  have  to  reassess 
them  as  they  do  occur.  But  I  don't  have 
any  doubt  that  we  made  the  right  deci- 
sion. We  have  made  our  intentions  and 
our  expectations  clear  to  the  people  of 
China  and  to  Taiwan. 

My  reports  from  Taiwan,  in  the  last 
day  or  few  hours,  has  been  that  they 
studied  the  agreements  with  the 
People's  Republic,  that  their  original 
concerns  have  been  substantially  al- 
leviated, and  I  don't  think  that  the 
people  of  Taiwan  are  any  more  con- 
cerned about  future  peace  than  they 
were  before.  In  addition,  we  will 
maintain  trade  relationships,  cultural 
relationships  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  recent  con- 
versations with  any  Soviet  officials  or 
have  you  heard  from  Moscow  as  to 
what  their  reaction  is  in  the  last  few 
hours,  bringing  us  up  to  date? 

A.  Yes,  I've  had  a  personal  message 
delivered  to  me  this  afternoon  from 
President  Brezhnev  expressing  his  un- 
derstanding that  our  commitment  is  to 
peace  in  the  entire  world,  acknow- 
ledging the  fact  that  the  American  po- 
sition is  that  our  new  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
contribute  to  world  peace,  and 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  proper 
relationship  between  major  sovereign 
nations  is  to  have  full  diplomatic 
relations. 

I  would  characterize  his  personal 
message  to  me  as  being  very  positive  in 
tone.  And  I  can  say  without  any  doubt 
that  our  new  relationship  with  China 
will  not  put  any  additional  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  successful  SALT  agree- 
ment and  also  will  not  endanger  our 
good  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Q.  What  about  the  slight  protocol 
problem  of  timing  visits  from  Teng 
Hsiao-ping  [Deng  Xiaoping],  the  Vice 
Chairman,  who's  due  here  from 
Peking  on  January  29,  and  a  possible 
visit  from  Chairman  Brezhnev  to 
sign  a  SALT  agreement?  Can 
Chairman  Brezhnev  come  after  Teng 
has  been  here? 

A.  I  can't  set  the  schedule  for  him. 
My  hope  is  that  President  Brezhnev 
would  come  before  Mr.  Teng  comes  to 
Washington. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  Vance  will 
be  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  day  after  tomorrow,  the  21st, 
and  at  that  time  we'll  see  if  the  SALT 
agreements  are  coming  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  If  so,  we  will  extend  im- 
mediately again  an  invitation  to  Presi- 


dent Brezhnev  to  come  here  during  the 
middle  part  of  January. 

The  two  visits  would,  obviously,  not 
overlap  or  conflict,  and  I  think  I'll  be 
well  prepared,  in  studying  the  prospec- 
tive agenda,  to  meet  with  both  of  them 
in  the  same  month. 


Q.  What  about  return  visits  from 
you? 

A.  We  have  not  made  any  plans  for 
that.  And  I  would  presume  that  both 
leaders  might  invite  me  to  come  to 
their  countries  sometime  in  the  future. 
And  I  would  look  with  favor  on  those 
invitations,  but  not  anytime  soon. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  this  agreement 
with  China  puts  any  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  to  any  early 
conclusion  with  the  SALT  talks? 

A.  No,  I  really  can't  assess  any  in- 
terrelationship between  the  two.  The 
agreement  with  China  was  not  designed 
to  put  any  sort  of  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  the  outcome  of 
the  new  relationship  between  ourselves 
and  the  billion  people  of  China  and 
their  government  is  constructive  and 
positive  and  contributes  toward  the 
lessening  of  tension  rather  than  the 
building  up  of  additional  tension.  And 
that  applies  to  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  to  other 
countries. 

Q.  Some  Members  of  Congress, 
including  Democrats  and  some  lib- 
eral Republicans,  are  claiming  that 
you  failed  to  live  up  to  an  Adminis- 
tration pledge  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress before  taking  any  such  action 
as  you  have  toward  Taiwan  and 
Peking.  And  now,  there's  a  threat  of 
a  court  challenge  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  your  cancelling  the  treaty 
without  congressional  approval.  How 
seriously  do  you  view  this?  Do  you 
feel  that  either  Congress  or  the 
courts  could  block  this  arrangement 
with  both  Taiwan  and  Peking? 

A.  No.  My  constitutional  responsi- 
bility in  establishing  relationships  with 
foreign  countries  is  clear  and  cannot  be 
successfully  challenged  in  court. 

We  have  had  constant  consultations 
with  the  Congress  over  the  past  2 
years.  And  our  goal  in  establishing 
normal  relations  with  China  has  been 
made  clear  on  numerous  occasions  by 
me  personally.  When  Secretary  Vance 
went  to  China  and  came  back,  he  gave 
the  Congress  leaders  and  Members  a 
thorough  briefing.  Dr.  Brzezinski  did 
the  same  thing  after  his  visit  to  China.  I 
have  met  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  would  come  to  sessions 
here  at  the  White  House. 
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One  of  the  deliberate  items  on 
own  agenda  in  explaining  to  them 
answering  their  questions  was  abou 
terms  under  which  we  would  norm 
relationships  with  China.  I  might 
that  when  numerous  delegation 
congressional  leaders  have  gone  t( 
People's  Republic  and  come  back, 
have  also  given  me  and  Secretar 
State  Vance  their  views  on  what  c 
to  be  done.  Almost  invariably 
recommendation  was  to  proceed 
peditiously  with  normalization  of 
tions  with  China. 

So,  there's  been  a  clear  undersl 
ing,  really  ever  since  1972,  of  the 
icy  of  our  government  toward  Chii 
desire  to  normalize  relations,  and 
a  clear  expression  of  my  views 
publicly  and  privately  to  the  Men 
of  Congress  about  our  goals  anc 
plans  for  accomplishing  this  goal. 

I  might  say  in  complete  candor 
in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  wher 
negotiations  were  building  up 
climax  in  an  unanticipated  degn 
rapidity  of  movement,  we  did  not 
suit  with  anyone  outside  of  a  very 
group  within  the  executive  branc 
government  about  the  prospective 
cess.  But  what  did  happen  shoul< 
be  a  surprise  to  anyone.  The  con 
sional  views  were  well  known  to 
My  views  were  well  known  tc 
Members  of  Congress. 

Q.  What  was  the  need  for 
haste?  Why  could  you  not  have 
suited  with  the  congressional  lef 
first,  before  making  the  final 
mitment? 

A.  My  experience  in  negotiating 
sitive  and  complicated  agreements 
foreign  leaders,  including  the  ex 
ence  at  Camp  David  and  otherwi; 
that  to  negotiate  through  the  i 
media,  through  public  pronouncer 
and  with  wide  divergencies  of  \ 
expressed  by  different  leaders 
country,  is  not  conducive  to  sue 
And  I'm  authorized  and  directed  b 
Constitution  and  my  responsibility 
conduct  negotiations  of  this  kind. 

We  did  not  depart  from  the  e 
lished  policy  of  our  country  that's 
extant  since  President  Nixon  we 
China  in  1972.  And  I  think  ha 
caused  a  public  debate  in  our  co 
about  all  the  ramifications  ol 
negotiations  at  the  very  time  we 
trying  to  conclude  these  discus 
with  the  Chinese,  it  would  hav 
suited  in  failure.  And  our  coi 
would  have  lost  a  wonderful  opp 
nity  to  a  great  stride  forward  and  a 
benefits  that  will  be  derived  fron 
agreement. 

I  don't  have  any  doubt  that  w 
did  was  right  and  correct.  I  don't 
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doubts  that  had  we  made  a  public 
le  of  it,  it  would  have  complicated 
issue  unnecessarily. 

}.  On  the  matter  of  the  court 
llenge,  the  challenge  is  not  your 
tit  to  recognize  or  to  withdraw 
ognition  of  a  government,  but  of 
r  right  to  cancel  a  treaty.  Does 
t  change  your  view  any  of  the 
dity  of  that  challenge? 

..  No.  The  treaty  is  being  termi- 
d  in  exact  conformance  with  the 
is  of  the  treaty  itself.  Had  I  can- 
d  the  treaty  or  abrogated  the  treaty 
mptorily  as  of  the  first  day  of 
lary— which  was  the  Chinese  re- 
st to  us,  or  demand  from  us 
nally— there  may  have  been  some 
fication  for  that  court  challenge, 
the  treaty  provides  that  either  side 
terminate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
y  by  giving  a  1-year  notice.  And 
s  exactly  what  we  are  doing  with 
•eople  of  Taiwan,  telling  them  that 
a  year  the  treaty  will  no  longer  be 
feet.  It's  completely  in  accordance 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 

Since  the  Constitution  requires 
ienate  to  approve  by  a  two-thirds 

the  making  of  a  treaty,  you 
t  feel  that  there  might  be  an  im- 
tion  in  the  Constitution  that  the 

two-thirds  would  apply  to  can- 
g  a  treaty. 

No.  I  think  this  gets  into  a  com- 
ted  legal  discussion,  and  I'm  not 
fied  for  it.  But  as  of  the  first  of 
iry,  we  will  have  relations  with 
acknowledge  the  nationhood  of 
i.  And  Taiwan  will  no  longer  be  a 
n  in  the  view  of  our  own  country, 
whether  or  not  a  treaty  can  exist 
an  entity  which  is  no  longer  a  na- 
s  a  legal  question  in  itself.  But  we 
gone  a  second  mile  to  protect  the 
nty  of  our  own  country  by  ex- 
ig  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty 
full  year,  even  after  we  recognize 
hina  mainland  Government  as  the 
nment. 

'ink  that  we  have  more  than  hon- 

he  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  I  see 

isis  for  a  successful  court  chal- 

I  think  what  we've  done  is  right, 
etter  for  our  country.  It's  better 
e  people  of  China.  It  does  not 
;,e  People  of  Taiwan.  It's  good  for 
!  peace.  I  think  we've  benefited 
W,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  it. 

Do  you  think  that  putting  the 
[se  question  on  the  agenda  of 
lot  session  of  Congress  might 
jlicate  the  confirmation  of  a 
;  treaty? 

to,  I  think  not.  What  we  will  ask 
•ngress  to  do  next  session  is  to 
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Wews  Conference  of  January  11 


Before  taking  questions,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  our  approach 
to  the  situation  in  Iran.  The  United 
States  has  a  strong  and  continuing 
interest  in  the  free,  stable,  and  inde- 
pendent Iran  in  this  strategic  region. 
This  is  a  policy  we  have  consistently 
and  actively  pursued  over  the  past 
generation. 

In  this  recent  crisis,  we  have  encour- 
aged the  restoration  of  order  so  that  the 
bloodshed  would  end  and  the  people  of 
Iran  could  return  to  normal  life.  Only 
in  such  circumstances  can  there  be  ra- 
tional discussion  of  a  political  solution 
to  Iran's  current  problems. 

It  has  been  our  objective  throughout 
this  current  crisis  to  insure  the 
maximum  of  stability  in  a  time  of 
change  by  preserving  the  institutional 
framework  of  Iran  under  its  constitu- 
tion. The  Shah  has  said  that  he  plans  to 
leave  Iran  on  vacation.  That  has  been 
his  decision,  worked  out  with  his  Ira- 
nian colleagues.  The  Shah  remains  the 
constitutional  head  of  state,  and  we 
continue  to  work  with  him  in  that 
capacity. 

The  Shah  has  said  that  when  he 
leaves,  he  will  do  so  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed by  the  Iranian  Constitution  by 
appointing  a  Regency  Council  to  serve 
in  his  absence.  At  the  same  time,  a  new 
civilian  government  under  Prime 
Minister  [Shapour]  Bakhtiar  has  been 
named.  We  believe  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment should  be  given  every  chance 
to  reconcile  the  differences  in  Iran  and 
find  a  peaceful  political  solution. 

Iran's  Armed  Forces  remain  essential 
to  the  security  and  independence  of 
Iran  and  as  a  necessary  complement  to 
a  legitimate  civilian  government.  We 
have  urged  that  everything  be  done  to 
insure  their  integrity  and  their  support 
by  the  people  of  Iran. 

We  have  urged  that  leaders  of  all 
elements  in  Iran  find  ways  of  working 


out  together  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
present  problems.  The  decisions  on 
Iran's  future  must  be  made  by  the  Ira- 
nians themselves.  No  outside  govern- 
ment should  seek  to  interfere.  We  hope 
for  a  return  to  peaceful  conditions  and 
a  functioning  economy  that  will  make 
possible  an  orderly  and  constructive 
solution  of  Iran's  problems. 

Q.  What — apart  from  the  state- 
ment you  have  just  made — is  the 
United  States  prepared  to  do  to  in- 
sure that  a  civilian  government  will 
be  able  to  survive  in  Iran? 

A.  We  have  indicated  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  we  will  cooperate  with 
him  and  with  his  government,  and  that 
we  will  keep  very  closely  in  touch  with 
him  so  that  we  may  be  helpful  wher- 
ever we  can. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  changed 
its  view  of  Libya  as  a  supporter  of 
terrorism?  And  could  you  give  us, 
please,  your  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's brother  acting  as  a  front 
man — or  as  a  tour  guide, 
perhaps — for  Libyans  here  trying  to 
improve  Libya's  image  in  the  United 
States? 

A.  With  respect  to  Libya  and  ter- 
rorism, Libya  has  now  signed  the  three 
conventions  with  respect  to  hijacking 
in  the  air— which  is  different  from  the 
past.  We  are  continuing  to  watch  and 
observe  the  situation  there. 

I  am  not  familiar  at  all  with  the  facts 
on  the  second  half  of  your  question. 

Q.  I  wonder,  sir,  could  you  bring 
us  up  to  date  on  the  Middle  East 
talks  and  give  us  your  estimate  of 
when  you  expect  they  might  resume? 

A.  Yes,  I'd  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 
As  you  know,  following  the  meeting  in 
Brussels  which  I  had  with  Prime 
Minister  Khalil  and  Foreign  Minister 


pass  special  legislation  to  permit  us  to 
continue  our  cultural  relations  with 
Taiwan,  our  trade  relations  with 
Taiwan,  the  application  of  the  Exim- 
bank,  and  the  support  of  loans  to 
China — to  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
rather— and  also  to  authorize  us  to  sell 
weapons  to  Taiwan  after  the  defense 
treaty  expires. 

I  think  that  even  those  who  oppose 
the  normalization  of  relations  with 


China  will  favor  the  continued  relation- 
ships with  Taiwan,  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  to  authorize.  I  don't 
think  this  will  complicate  the  other  is- 
sues in  Congress.  They're  almost  as 
complicated  as  they  can  get  anyhow.  I 
don't  think  this  will  hurt  at  all.  □ 
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Day  an,  each  of  them  had  to  go  back 
and  consult  with  their  governments. 
Following  those  consultations,  each 
has  communicated  with  us,  setting 
forth  their  thoughts  about  how  the 
negotiating  process  might  be  resumed. 
Each  has  made  it  clear  that  they  do 
want  to  resume  negotiations.  We  are, 
therefore,  now  discussing  the  best  ways 
of  getting  the  negotiations  going  again. 
What  we  want  to  be  sure  is  that,  in 
doing  this,  we  do  it  by  a  process  that 
will  give  the  negotiations  the  best 
chance  to  be  successful.  Therefore,  we 
are  taking  our  time  and  exploring  the 
best  way  to  try  and  deal  with  some  of 
the  more  minor  problems  before  we 
proceed  to  sitting  down  together  to  try 
and  thrash  out  the  more  difficult  issues. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger  this  week  has 
been  critical  of  American  reluctance 
to  take  the  Soviets  to  task,  both  for 
their  alleged  involvement  in  Iran — 
the  disruptive  role  in  Iran — and  in 
the  Indochina  arena.  Could  you  tell 
us  whether  you  feel  the  Soviets  have 
been  a  disruptive  force  in  Iran  and 
the  extent  to  which  in  Indochina  a 
great  power  rivalry  is  developing 
that  could  endanger  the  peace,  and 
whether  or  not  you  have  held  the 
Soviets  to  account,  or  plan  to  hold 
them  to  account,  for  any  of  these 
actions? 

A.  Let  me  answer  your  question  by 
first  saying  a  few  words  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Indochina.  We  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia threatens  regional  peace  and  sta- 
bility and  violates  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  interna- 
tional boundaries.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  our  support  for  a  stable  system 
of  independent  states  in  Southeast 
Asia;  and  we  believe  that  this  system 
includes  an  independent  Cambodia,  de- 
spite the  strength  of  our  concern  over 
the  human  rights  situation  in  that 
country,  a  situation  which  we  have 
consistently  condemned  and  sought  to 
improve  by  accepted  international 
procedures. 

During  the  past  year,  as  the  conflict 
between  Vietnam  and  Cambodia — or 
Kampuchea,  as  it  is  now  called — was 
intensifying,  we  expressed  our  con- 
cern, made  clear  our  decision  not  to 
take  sides,  and  urged  that  it  be  resolved 
peacefully. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  dangers  in 
this  situation  in  a  letter  which  was  sent 
to  the  Security  Council  in  November  of 
this  past  year. 

We  believe  that  all  countries  in- 
terested in  peace,  stability,  and  inde- 
pendence should  make  clear  their  op- 


position to  this  invasion  which  has 
taken  place,  work  toward  a  withdrawal 
of  the  invading  foreign  forces  from  the 
country,  and  to  act  to  insure  the  integ- 
rity of  all  states  in  the  area. 

Now,  coming  to  the  second  half  of 
your  question,  the  role  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  or  may  not  have  played  in 
that  is  as  yet  unclear.  Most  of  the 
equipment,  or  a  lot  of  the  equipment, 
which  was  used  in  the  invasion  was 
equipment  which  had  been  captured 
when  the  American  forces  left  Viet- 
nam, so  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  much 
support  came  from  outside  forces. 

We  have  made  very  clear  to  all  of 
the  parties  concerned  our  concern  for 
this  conflict  as  it  mounted  during  the 
past  year.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  You  don't  hold  the  Soviet 
Union  responsible  in  any  way  for  en- 
couraging the  Vietnamese  to  launch 
this  invasion  of  Cambodia? 

A.  Let  me  say,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  facts  are  with  respect  to  that. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  in  your  opening 
statement  on  Iran,  sir,  you  said  that 
the  United  States  has  a  strong  and 
continuing  interest  in  Iran.  In  a  re- 
cent interview  in  The  New  York  Times, 
Dr.  Brzezinski,  I  believe,  described  it 
as  a  vital  American  interest.  Perhaps 
this  is  just  semantics,  but  do  you  be- 
lieve that  Iran  is  a  vital  interest  of 
the  United  States? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  we 
have  vital  interests  in  the  region.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  oil  which 
comes  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
which,  as  you  know,  is  on  the  southern 
Iranian  border,  comprises  about  50%  of 
the  oil  which  goes  to  the  free  world. 
Our  trade  with  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia 
over  this  past  year  amounted  to  some 
$7  billion,  a  very  substantial  amount. 
And  obviously  this  is  very  important  in 
a  period  in  which  we  have  balance-of- 
payments  problems  and  we  have  to  in- 
crease our  exports. 

It  is  also  clear  that  what  happens  in 
Iran  is  being  closely  followed  by  others 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  includes 
those  nations  which  are  involved  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict;  so,  therefore,  it  is 
very  clear  that  our  interests  in  Iran  and 
in  the  region  are  vital  interests. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of 
American  military  involvement  in 
Iran  as  a  result  of  the  need  to  protect 
those  vital  interests? 

A.  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  Ameri- 
can military  involvement.  With  respect 
to  the  vital  interests,  we  are  following 
the  situation  carefully.  We  are  in  con- 
stant communication   with  the  many 
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friendly  neighbors  and  allies  that 
have  who  are  also  following,  on  a  c 
basis,  the  tragic  events  that  have 
folded  in  Iran;  and  we  will  continu 
do  so. 

Q.  To  follow  up  on  the  Mi< 
East,  can  you  tell  us,  have  the  pai 
modified  their  positions  in  any 
on  the  autonomy  and  linkage  q 
tions  and  on  the  controversial  ; 
cles?  Also,  will  the  Foreign  Minis 
be  invited  back  here,  and  do  you 
out  a  resumption  of  the  talks  i 
week? 

A.  On  the  details  of  the  positior 
the  parties,  I  am  not  going  to  go 
that  matter.  This  is  a  matter  that  sh 
be  discussed  in  private  negotiat 
between  the  two  parties  and  oursel 
And  I  would  not  only  not  be  hel 
the  situation;  I  think  I  would  be 
dering  the  situation  by  going  into 
details  of  what  their  positions  are. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  wher 
might  meet,  this  is  still  under  dis 
sion.  One  of  the  things  which  we 
thinking  of  is  perhaps  having 
changes,  further  exchanges,  thn 
the  Ambassadors  in  the  two  cap 
there  to  try  and  clear  away  some  o 
more  minor  matters,  as  I  indica 
before  setting  the  time  for  the  met 
at  the  higher  level  between  the  M 
ters  and  myself. 

As  to  the  place,  when  we  com 
holding  the  meeting,  everybody 
said  that  as  far  as  they  are  concer 
they  are  willing  to  have  it  anywl 
The  important  thing  is  to  have  it  ar 
make  progress. 

Q.  There  seem  to  be  two  mail 
terpretations  in  town  of  why,  or 
morning  of  the  23d  of  Decern 
when  you  came  out  of  the  Soviet 
sion  in  Geneva,  you  said  you 
made  very  little  progress.  One 
lates  to  the  Soviet  attitude  tov 
U.S.  establishment  of  relations 
China  and  the  [Vice  Premier]  I 
Xiaoping  visit;  the  other  relate 
the  Soviets  trying  to  get  more  cor 
sions  out  of  the  United  States  a( 
last  minute.  These  are  not  neces 
ily  mutually  exclusive,  but  I  woi 
if  you  could  tell  us  how  you  see 
balance  and  how  you  see  the  p 
lems  that  now  stand  in  terms  of  l 
Soviet  motivation  might  be? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  I  said  that  we 
made  very  little  progress  because 
had  made  very  little  progress.  We 
made  good  progress  the  2  days  be 
but  that  morning  we  just  didn't  r 
any  progress.  And  I  wanted  to  mal 
very  clear  that  that  was  the  fact.  A 
what  the  motivation  was  for  the  fa: 
to   make  progress  that  morning 
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Id  be  pure  speculation  on  my  part 
uess  at  it  now. 

et  me  emphasize  that  in  those 
tings  as  a  whole,  we,  as  the 
ign  Minister  and  I  said,  cleared 
[y  most  of  the  issues  which  re- 
ied  between  us.  Since  the  meeting, 
lave  been  in  touch  with  each  other 
re  what  we  could  do  to  deal  with 
;  remaining  issues  and  to  expedite 
work  of  the  two  delegations  in 
I'va.  That  work  is  proceeding.  Our 
ersations  through  the  ambassado- 
channels  are  proceeding.  We  are 
— we  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
nitted  to  find  a  conclusion  in  the 
\st  future.  We  said  that  before,  and 
eat  it  again  today. 

Do  you  and  the  members  of  the 
irtment  for  which  you  are  re- 
sible  feel  bound  by  the  campaign 
use  of  the  President,  reiterated 
ational  television  on  December 
not  to  lie  to  or  mislead  the 
rican  people? 

Yes. 

Could  you  tell  us,  sir,  what 

ngs  you  have  had,  aside  from 

lal  journalistic  contacts,  with 

New  York  Times,  of  which  you 

a  director  before  you  assumed 

current  position — that  is,  aside 

normal  journalistic  contacts, 

istance,  with  Mr.  Gwertzman, 

iatters  of  editorial  policy  and 

Vt  concerns? 

i 

i  I  have  had  merely  the  normal 
nets.  I  have  talked  to  Mr. 
:zman,  as  I  have  other  members 
press  corps  here.  I  have  talked  to 
(eston  on  occasion.  Mr.  Reston  is 
n  the  most  distinguished  colum- 
;in  the  United  States — indeed  in 
*)rld.  And  I  have,  I  think,  on  one 
■  occasions  talked  to  Mr.  Frankel. 
:'  are  the  extent  of  my  contacts. 

How  much  responsibility  do 
itfnk  the  United  States  has  to 
for  the  events  in  Iran,  either 
',h  blind  support  of  the  Shah  in 
»st  or  more  recently  through 
Ijients  urging  liberalization  and 
);;  about  human  rights  in  a  way 
night  have  encouraged  those 
>ere  in  favor  of  insurrection? 

yet  me  say  that  the  situation  in 
|  one  which  comes  about  over  a 
-nod  of  time  as  a  result  of  fun- 
Jta]  changes  which  have  been 
'.  place — economic  moderniza- 
J)cial  change,  demands  for  wider 
111  involvement.  And  these  are, 
fly,  internal  problems  that  have 
forked  out  by  the  people  of  Iran 
J  leaders  in  the  political  process 
''country. 


Several  Administrations  have 
worked  with  Iran  and  the  Government 
of  Iran  over  the  last  20  or  30  years. 
And  we  have  done,  during  that  period 
of  time,  what  we  believed  would  help 
to  try  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  But  the  decision 
as  to  what  their  political  future  must  be 
is  a  question  for  them  to  determine, 
and  they  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to 
have  to  make  that  choice. 

Q.  Prime  Minister  Callaghan  [of 
the  United  Kingdom]  reportedly  said 
the  United  States  might  be  reluctant 
to  stay  with  the  Anglo-American 
proposal  for  settlement  in  Rhodesia. 
What  is  the  U.S.  position  in  sup- 
porting or  pursuing  the  Anglo- 
American  proposal? 

A.  We  remain  firmly  behind  the 
Anglo-American  proposal. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  the  politi- 
cal future  of  Iran  as  a  subject  for  the 
Iranian  people  themselves  to  decide, 
could  you  describe  fully  the  extent  of 
U.S.  advice  to  the  Shah,  of  U.S. 
contacts  with  the  generals,  of  U.S. 
military  movements  in  the  region,  all 
of  which  has  been  packaged  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  described  as  U.S. 
interference  in  Iran? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to.  We 
have  obviously  been  in  contact  with  the 
Shah  frequently,  as  the  events  unfolded 
over  the  last  several  weeks  and  months 
and  have  discussed  with  him  matters  as 
they  arose  and  as  they  might  affect  the 
future. 

We  have  had  contacts  with  the  Ira- 
nian military  through  our  military  as- 
sistance group  that  is  there,  and  we 
have  in  addition  to  that,  recently  had 
additional  contacts  through  General 
Huyser  [General  Robert  Huyser,  Dep- 
uty Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S. 
Forces  in  Europe],  who  has  come  to 
Tehran  and  has  been  working  with 
Ambassador  Sullivan  [U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Iran  William  H.  Sullivan]. 

As  you  know,  General  Huyser  has 
discussed  not  only  technical  matters, 
such  as  those  relating  to  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  and  the  continuation  of  those 
sales  in  an  even  way  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Iranian  military,  but  has  also 
urged  them  to  support  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment in  coping  with  the  problems 
which  Iran  faces. 


intelligence  failure  with  regard  to 
Iran.  As  a  policymaker  do  you  feel 
that  you  had  adequate  notice  of  the 
fundamental  social  changes  and  their 
potential  impact  on  the  Shah's  re- 
gime? And,  if  you  did,  why  was  there 
no  evidence,  or  at  least  nothing  ap- 
parent, of  American  efforts  to  influ- 
ence the  Shah  into  the  types  of  ac- 
tions early  on  in  '77  and  early  '78, 
which  might  have  prevented  the 
present  crisis? 

A.  I  think  on  the  whole  that  the  in- 
telligence which  we  have  received  has 
been  adequate  to  foresee  events  as  they 
developed.  The  question  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  in  terms  of  finding 
solutions  to  those  problems  is  a  very 
difficult  one;  and  again  it  is  one  that 
has  to  be  resolved  by  the  Iranian  people 
and  their  leaders. 

This  is  a  situation  in  which  we  can 
discuss  the  matters  with  them,  when 
asked  give  our  advice  with  respect  to 
how  we  think  they  can  best  be  coped 
with.  But  the  decisions  have  to  be 
made  by  the  Iranians  and  not  by  the 
Americans. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  Sino-U.S.  nor- 
malization, do  you  foresee  any  im- 
provement in  the  security  situation 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula? 

A.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  stability  in  the  area  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  And  I  would  include  in  that  the 
situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

I  think  that  it  is  well  known  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  had  a 
close  relationship  with  North  Korea 
and  we,  of  course,  are  a  long  time  ally 
of  South  Korea.  I  think  that  as  a  result 
of  those  facts,  and  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  normalization  with  a  full  and  free 
and  open  dialogue  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  our- 
selves, that  this  can  help  in  terms  of 
stabilizing  the  situation  in  that  area. 


Q.  Is  it  your  view  then  that  none  of 
this  constitutes  interference  in  Iran's 
affairs? 

A.  I  believe  it  does  not  constitute 
interference. 

Q.  There  have  been  conflicting  in- 
dications of  whether  there  was  an 


Q.  When  Chinese  Vice  Premier 
Deng  Xiaoping  comes  here  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  do  you  have  in  mind  to 
discuss  with  him  occupation  of 
Korea,  and  reducing  tension  in 
Korea  and  Asia? 

A.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  issues 
which  will  be  discussed  with  Vice 
Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  will  be  the 
situation  in  Korea.  We  will  be  discus- 
sing with  him,  of  course,  bilateral 
matters,  but  we  will  also  be  discussing 
global  issues  and  regional  issues.  Ob- 
viously, one  of  the  most  important  re- 
gional issues  is  the  situation  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 
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Q.  You  said  in  your  opening 
statement  that  the  Shah  has  said  he 
planned  to  take  a  vacation  and  there 
would  be  a  Regency  Council  put  in 
his  place.  Do  I  take  it  that  the  United 
States  concurs  that  this  would  be  a 
good  action  by  the  Shah  to  take  and, 
if  so,  how  long  do  you  expect  him  to 
be  out  of  the  country?  Is  it  a  tempo- 
rary or  is  it  a  semipermanent  thing? 

A.  On  the  first  half  of  your  question, 
the  Shah  has  made  this  decision,  we 
think  it  is  a  sound  decision,  and  we 
concur  in  that  decision. 

As  to  the  second  half,  how  long  will 
he  be  out  of  the  country:  I  don't  have 
that  answer.  That  is  a  question  the 
Shah  himself  will  have  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  we  expect  this  Regency 
Council  to  be  named  today  or  tomor- 
row or  soon,  so  that  he  can  leave  the 
country  soon? 

A.  I  think  that  the  Regency  Council 
will  be  named  in  the  next  few  days. 

Q.  And  he  will  leave  the  country 
after  the  Regency  Council  is  named? 


A.  He  has  said  that  he  will  leave  the 
country  after  having  established  the 
Regency  Council. 

Q.  Several  people  have  said  that 
the  security  situation,  the  overall 
strategic  situation,  in  the  entire  In- 
dian Ocean-Persian  Gulf  region  has 
deteriorated  from  the  Western  point 
of  view.  Obviously,  the  Saudi  leaders 
have  been  publicly  concerned  and 
presumably  the  reason  the  F-15's 
are  being  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  be- 
cause of  this  concern. 

What  is  your  view  as  to  all  the  de- 
velopments in  that  region — 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  that  whole 
area?  Is  the  West  at  a  disadvantage 
now? 

A.  There  are  several  elements  that  go 
into  answering  that  question.  First,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago,  fun- 
damental changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  area  in  terms  of  economic  moderni- 
zation, social  changes,  and  demands 
for  wider  political  involvement.  And 
those  factors  affect  not  only  Iran, 
which  I  was  referring  to  when  I  made 


Secretary  Vance  Visits  Europe 


Secretary  Vance  departed  Washington 
on  December  20,  1978,  for  meetings 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
in  Geneva  (December  21-23)  and  with 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister  Khalil  and 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Dayan  in 
Brussels  (December  23-24).  Follow- 
ing is  a  statement  by  Secretary  Vance 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  on 
December  24. ' 

Despite  all  the  advances  in  interna- 
tional communication,  there  are  still 
occasions  when  there  is  no  substitute 
for  face-to-face  contact  in  dealing  with 
difficult  international  problems. 

This  was  true  in  dealing  with  two 
important  issues  fundamental  to  peace 
on  my  present  trip — the  regulation  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  continuing 
search  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East. 

In  Geneva  Mr.  Gromyko  and  I  and 
our  colleagues  were  able  to  essentially 
reach  agreement  on  most  of  the  issues 
which  had  not  yet  been  resolved.  Both 
sides  will  do  their  best  in  order  that  the 
preparation  for  a  signing  of  the  final 
agreement  may  be  completed  in  the 
nearest  future.  We  shall  be  working 
vigorously  through  our  Geneva  delega- 
tions and  through  diplomatic  channels 


to  resolve  the  remaining  issues.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  importance  to  peace 
that  a  SALT  agreement  be  reached 
without  delay,  but  we  are  not  working 
against  any  deadline.  And  our  prime 
concern  is  that  the  agreement  be  a 
sound  one. 

As  we  also  announced  yesterday,  we 
have  reached  agreement  in  principle 
concerning  a  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  President  Brezhnev. 
The  question  of  the  timing  of  this 
meeting  remains  to  be  worked  out  in 
Washington  with  Moscow. 

In  the  meetings  in  Brussels  on  the 
Middle  East,  direct  contact  with  the 
representatives  of  Israel  and  Egypt 
proved  once  again  to  be  helpful.  Our 
purpose  was  to  explore  the  nature  of 
the  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  negoti- 
ations and  not  to  get  a  date  for  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations.  We  had  a 
useful  and  full  exchange  of  views  with 
Prime  Minister  Khalil  of  Egypt  and 
Foreign  Minister  Dayan  of  Israel.  Each 
party  will  be  reporting  to  his  head  of 
government  and  will  then  be  back  in 
touch  with  us  to  discuss  views  and  next 
steps  to  be  taken.  □ 


'Press  release  468.  Other  press  releases  re- 
lated to  the  visit  are  Nos.  461  of  Dec.  20,  462 
and  464  of  Dec.  21 ,  and  467  of  Dec.  23. 


the  statement,  but  to  the  region  ge 
ally. 

I  think  it  does  not  help  to  o 
simplify  the  problem  that  leads  us  a 
from  realistic  policies  toward  tl 
problems.  In  this  connection,  I  w 
point  out  that  we  have  different  c 
tries  here,  and  although  you  \ 
common  factors  which  affect  tl 
various  countries,  that  does  not  r 
that  the  problem  is  identical  in  eac 
these  countries. 

Our  policy  for  over  30  years 
been  to  work  with  the  countries  w 
are  undergoing  these  profound  cha 
and  to  try  and  help  find  constru< 
solutions  to  the  problems  which 
face.  Our  policy  is  that  no  out 
power,  should  exploit  this  instabilit 
its  own  purposes  and  for  its  own 
vantage.  Each  of  the  nations  sh 
have  freedom  to  work  out  its  own  ! 
tions  to  these  problems  witl 
exploitation  from  any  outside  powi 

Our  position  remains  that  we 
remain  very  clos,e  to  the  many  frie 
countries  in  this  area,  who  share 
concern,  who  wish  to  see  stability, 
wish  to  see  the  maintenance  of  i 
pendence,  and  wish  to  see  seci 
maintained  in  the  area. 

So  that,  taking  into  account  a 
these  factors,  I  think  that  the  pol 
which  we  are  following  are  a  si 
policy  and  a  policy  which  mus 
applied  with  care  and  precision, 
we  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  oi 
cepting  oversimplified  generality 
applying  to  differing  situations. 

Q.  Soviet  President  Brezhnev 
eral  weeks  ago  warned  the  Ui 
States  not  to  interfere  in  the  Ira 
situation.  The  Soviet  news  agei 
have  indicated  that  some  of  the  ! 
we  have  taken  in  the  region,  in< 
ing  our  consultation  with  the  S 
including  the  planned  movemei 
military  aircraft,  are,  in  efi 
interference. 

Have  we  had  direct  communica 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  < 
President  Brezhnev,  regarding 
Iranian  situation  and  steps  we 
taking?  And  do  you  feel  that 
Soviet  Government  feels  that 
constitutes  interference  on  the 
of  the  United  States? 

A.  The  answer  is  yes,  we  have 
direct  communication  with  the  ( 
ernment  of  the  Soviet  Union  witl 
spect  to  Iran  on  many  occasions. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  tl 
is  our  clear  view  that  the  consultai 
which  we  have  been  having  and  th 
tions  which  we  have  been  taking 
respect  to  the  Iranian  situation  are 
interference  in  any  way  whatsoe 
They  are  merely  cooperative  ef 
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h  we  have  been  carrying  out  with 
:overnment  and  with  the  people  of 
country,  and  we  have  made  this 
clear  to  our  Soviet  colleagues. 

Do  you  think  enough  progress 
?ing  made  in  these  discussions 
are  having  on  the  remaining  is- 
of  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
m  Talks]  that  there  is  a  good 
ce  for  it  to  be  wrapped  up  prior 
e  visit  here  by  the  Chinese  Vice 
lier,  Mr.  Deng  Xiaoping? 
id  secondly,  how  is  the  United 
s  going  to  modulate  and  carry 
his  new  and  rather  exciting  re- 
lship  with  China,  especially  the 
visit,  in  a  way  that  does  not  ad- 
ly  affect  our  relationship  with 
a's  rival,  the  Soviet  Union? 

Let  me  take  the  second  half  of 
question  first,  because  I  think  it  is 
/  important  issue.  It  is  U.S.  policy 
^e  will  treat  the  People's  Republic 
ina  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  bal- 
1  way.  Our  policy  toward  them 
)e  balanced  and  there  will  be  no 
ne  way  or  the  other,  and  this  is  an 
Jtely  fundamental  principle  and  a 
mportant  one  that  we  must  always 
in  mind  in  managing  our  relation- 
vith  these  two  countries, 
ning  back  to  your  first  question 
will  I  make  a  prediction  on — 

No.  Do  you  think  there  is  a 
chance? 

I  am  not  going  to  guess  on  that 
iVe  are  continuing  to  work  vigor- 
,at  trying  to  clear  away  the  prob- 
is  rapidly  as  we  can,  and  all  I  will 
s  that  I  repeat  what  Foreign 
er  Gromyko  and  I  said,  that  we 
[)th  striving  to  conclude  the  re- 
ig  matters  in  the  nearest  future. 

Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
lid  that  when  he  comes  to  the 
i  States  he  would  not  like  to 
s  human  rights.  Is  this  a  wish 
ou  are  going  to  respect,  or  do 
ink  it  should  be  free  for  you  to 
stny  subject  you  wish? 

n  our  discussions  with  the  Vice 
k  when  he  comes  here,  we  will 
jiewing  our  entire  views  with  re- 
'o  the  international  problems,  in- 
?  all  of  the  global  problems.  We 
k  stating  our  position  and  our 
with  respect  to  human  rights.  In 
•nnection,  because  our  position 
inspect  to  human  rights  is  at  the 
i  our  foreign  policy. 

)o  you  see  any  progress  in  ef- 
'eing  made  with  regard  to  the 
In  to  the  Nicaragua  crisis? 

"n  the  Nicaraguan  matter,  as  you 
tthe  Americans,  along  with  rep- 
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interview  on  "Meet  the  Press" 


Secretary  Vance  was  interviewed  on 
NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  on  December 
17,  1978,  by  Bill  Monroe,  NBC  News; 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  Chicago  Sun  Times; 
George  F.  Will,  syndicated  columnist; 
and  Steve  Delaney,  NBC  News. ' 

Q.  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  is  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Israel  and  Egypt.  He  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  help  those  countries  meet 
the  goals  set  at  Camp  David  to  con- 
clude a  peace  treaty  by  today. 

Secretary  Vance,  there  is  so  much 
going  on  I  would  like  to  start  with 
China  and  then  come  to  the  Middle 
East.  George  Bush,  just  a  few  years 
ago,  was  our  unofficial  Ambassador 
to  Peking.  Today  he  is  a  likely  GOP 
Presidential  candidate.  He  is  one  of 
those  who  has  criticized  the  agree- 
ment with  China,  and  he  has  said  we 
gave  all  and  got  nothing.  Would  you 
respond  to  that. 

A.  I  must  disagree  with  George  on 
what  he  has  said.  I  think  that  the  nor- 
malization of  relationships  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  very 
major — indeed,  an  historic — step 
which  will  move  us  toward  peace,  to 
greater  stability  in  the  region,  and  will 
improve  our  relationships  bilaterally 
between  our  two  nations. 

It  will  also  promote  increased  trade 
between  our  country  and  that  country, 
and  it  is  part  of  an  overall  program 
which  the  United  States  has  been  car- 
rying out  during  the  Carter  Adminis- 


tration of  trying  to  move  toward  peace 
by  dealing  with  specific  situations  such 
as  the  Middle  East,  where  we  have 
come  in  and  tried  to  help  the  parties, 
move  them  closer  together.  In  such 
things  as  we  have  done  in  moving  for- 
ward and  carrying  out  our  obligations 
which  have  been  going  on  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  trying  to  resolve  the 
Panama  Canal  situation. 

A  situation  arose  here  where  the 
conditions  which  were  necessary  for  us 
to  be  able  to  go  forward  and  normalize 
relationships  were  accepted  by  the  ac- 
tion which  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  taken. 
We  accepted  and  seized  that  opportu- 
nity, and  I  think  that  the  result  is  going 
to  be  a  very  positive  one  for  the  region, 
for  the  United  States,  its  people,  and 
for  the  people  of  Taiwan  because  we 
are  insisting  that  insofar  as  the  people 
of  Taiwan  are  concerned  normal  re- 
lationships on  an  unofficial  basis  in 
cultural,  trade,  and  other  matters  will 
be  maintained. 

We  have  expressed  very  clearly  our 
deep  concern  that  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan  be  protected  and  that 
the  Taiwan  solution  be  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. This  has  not  been  contradicted  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Let 
me,  if  I  may,  just  say  one  or  two  more 
words. 

In  addition,  we  made  it  clear  that  we 
would  continue  in  the  period  of  post- 
normalization  to  supply  a  limited 
number  of  defensive  weapons  to  the 
people  of  Taiwan,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  And  of  great  importance  is  the 


resentatives  of  Guatemala  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  have  been  serv- 
ing as  intermediaries,  a  negotiating 
group,  trying  to  help  mediate  the 
problem. 

This  mediation  effort  has  been  going 
on  for  weeks.  The  mediators  are  cur- 
rently in  Nicaragua  and  are  meeting 
with  the  parties  there  in  an  effort  to  try 
and  overcome  the  remaining  problems. 

The  solution  is  now  centering  around 
the  question  of  whether  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  a  national  plebiscite. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  par- 
ties yet  on  this.  The  negotiators  are 
seeing  whether  they  can  bridge  the  re- 
maining gap;  and  following  that  set  of 
meetings  they  will  be  issuing  their  re- 


port which  they  are  in  the  process  of 
preparing.  How  this  is  going  to  come 
out,  I  don't  know.  But  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  this  mediation  effort  has 
gone  on. 

The  reason  that  the  mediation  effort 
was  started  was  because  blood  was 
being  spilled.  The  country  was 
polarizing.  There  appeared  to  be  in- 
creasing radicalization,  and  it  was  felt 
necessary  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  try  and  see  if  a  peaceful  way  could 
not  be  found  to  try  and  bring  about  a 
solution  to  the  problem;  and  we  agreed 
to  help  in  that  effort.  □ 
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fact  that  we  insisted  that  the  treaty  will 
be  terminated  in  accordance  with  its 
terms  and  not  terminated  immediately 
as  the  Chinese — the  People's  Republic 
of  China — would  have  liked  it  to 
become. 

Q.  In  the  Middle  East,  could  you 
tell  us  what  is  behind  the  current 
snag  in  negotiations  and  tell  us  how 
serious  you  look  on  it  as  being? 

A.  First,  let  me  say  the  parties  have 
come  a  long,  long  way,  and  the  issues 
which  remain  are  very  few  and  of  much 
lesser  importance  than  the  issues  which 
have  been  resolved.  Indeed,  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  issues.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  they  are. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  it 
is  to  describe  my  recent  trip  to  the 
Middle  East.  When  I  went  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  there  were  about  four  or  five 
issues  separating  the  parties.  The 
President  and  I  decided  that  what  we 
should  do  is  go  first  to  Egypt  and  see 
whether  or  not  we  could,  in  discussions 
with  them,  get  a  resolution  of  some  of 
these  issues  which  could  then  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Government  of  Israel. 

One  of  the  issues  was  the  question  of 
the  interpretation  of  article  IV  of  the 
proposed  draft  treaty.  That,  as  cur- 
rently drafted,  provides  that  either 
party  may  —  and  I  underscore 
"may" — ask  the  other  party  to  review 
the  provisions  of  that  treaty  and  that 
when  such  review  takes  place  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  can  only  be  made  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  parties. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  word  "may"  left 
the  parties  in  a  situation  where  if  one 
asked,  the  other  could  say:  "Thank  you 
very  much.  I  have  heard  your  request, 
but  I  will  not  sit  down  and  discuss  it. " 

President  Sadat  agreed  during  the 
discussions  which  we  had  that  he 
wanted  to  clarify  that,  not  change  the 
language  as  it  existed  but  to  make  sure 
that  when  one  party  asked,  that  the 
other  party  would  sit  down  and  discuss 
it.  And  that  was  agreed,  and  that  is  all 
that  that  clarification  does. 

The  second  clarification  was  a  very 
simple  one-sentence  statement  relating 
to  another  article  in  the  treaty  which 
indicated  that  this  clarification  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  treaty  was  not  in 
contradiction  of  what  had  already  been 
stated  in  the  preamble;  namely,  that 
this  treaty  was  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  Camp  David  framework. 

The  third  open  item  was  the  question 
of  how  to  deal  with  ambassadors.  On 
the  question  of  ambassadors,  there  had 
been  a  quid  pro  quo  between  the  par- 
ties. In  the  earlier  discussions  it  had 
been  agreed  that  ad  referendum  to  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries  there 
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ARMS  CONTROL:       Convention* 
Arms  Transfers 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
DEC.  191 

The  delegations  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  held  a  scheduled  round  of 
talks  concerning  the  limitation  of  con- 
ventional arms  transfers  in  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  December  5-15,  1978. 
The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Leslie  H.  Gelb,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  The  U.S.S.R. 
delegation  was  headed  by  Mr.  L.I. 
Mendelevich,  Ambassador  at  Large. 
The  discussions  were  serious,  frank, 
and  substantive. 

The  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Delegations 
were  welcomed  by  the  President  of 
Mexico,  Lie.  Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Lie.  Santiago  Roel,  who  set  forth  the 


Mexican  position  on  disarmament 
described  the  Latin  American 
Caribbean  initiative  on  regional  ! 
restraint  with  regard  to  conventi 
weapons. 

Both  delegations  noted  with  int< 
the  positions  taken  by  different  o 
tries  with  regard  to  measures  aime 
limiting  conventional  weapons  in  ■ 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  particularl 
Latin  America,  based  on  the  prim 
of  undiminished  security  of  the  pa 
concerned,  as  envisaged  in  the  1 
document  of  the  U.N.  General  As: 
bly  Special  Session  on  Disarmamei 

The  next  round  of  talks  will  be 
in  Helsinki,  Finland. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Actin 
partment  spokesman  Tom  Reston. 


would  be  an  accelerated  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai,  particularly  the  area 
around  Al  Arish.  In  a  response  to  that, 
the  Egyptians  had  said:  "If  that  early 
accelerated  withdrawal  takes  place, 
then  I  will  be  prepared  to  accelerate  the 
exchange  of  ambassadors. " 

When  the  Cabinet  in  Israel  turned 
down  the  accelerated  withdrawal,  Sadat 
then  withdrew  his  quid  pro  quo  for 
that;  namely,  the  accelerated  with- 
drawal, exchange  of  ambassadors. 

Finally,  the  fourth  issue  related  to  a 
letter  that  would  cover  the  procedures 
for  proceeding  to  set  up  a  self- 
governing  authority  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  and  the  proposal  there  was 
to  work  out  a  letter  which  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  parties.  Such  a  letter 
was  worked  out.  I  then  took  these  pro- 
posals to  Israel  and  discussed  them 
with  the  Israeli  Defense  Committee, 
and  I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  turned  down  at 
this  point.  Where  we  go  from  here,  we 
will  have  to  see. 

I  do  not  think  this  means  an  end  to 
the  negotiations.  We  will  continue  to 
be  willing  to  work  with  the  parties  to 
try  to  bring  these  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Q.  Critics  are  saying  that  the 
United  States  has  dishonored  a  sol- 
emn commitment  and  jeopardized 
the  people  of  Taiwan.  Are  you  just 
hoping  or  do  you  have  some  implied 
agreement  with  Peking  that  they  will 
not  move  with  force  against  Taiwan? 


A.  We  stated  in  the  Preside 
statement  that  we  expected  that 
problem  of  Taiwan  would  be  reso 
in  a  peaceful  way.2  This  has  not 
contradicted  by  the  People's  Repi 
of  China. 

In  addition,  as  a  practical  matt< 
simply  does  not  make  sense  foi 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  do 
thing  which  would  try  and  solve 
problem  of  the  ultimate  resolutio 
anything  other  than  a  peaceful  fas! 

The  outreach  of  this  new  govern: 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
been  clear  in  that  it  is  seeking  to  e 
lish  better  relationships  with  the  Ui 
States  and  with  other  nations  thro 
out  the  world.  It  would  be  totally 
consistent  for  them  to  take  ac 
which  is  contrary  to  what  we  have 
cated  is  of  essential  importance  to 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that 
people  of  Taiwan  are  going  to  g 
living  about  the  same,  with  aboui 
same  amount  of  autonomy,  the 
difference  being  that  we  won't  I 
an  embassy  there? 

A.  Insofar  as  the  people  of  Ta 
are  concerned,  their  relationships 
the  United  States  will  continue  ii 
cultural,  trade,  and  other  areas, 
will  have  no  official  mission  there 
will  have  an  unofficial  office  there 
will  deal  with  these  matters.  Bu 
sofar  as  our  day-to-day  relation; 
would  be  concerned  in  trade,  < 
merce,  and  the  like,  they  will  com 
as  they  were  before. 
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>.  The  United  States  met  three 
lands  of  China:  We  severed  dip- 
latic  relations;  we  are  going  to 
love  our  forces;  and  we  are  going 
cancel  the  defense  treaty,  in  ex- 
nge  for  which  we  issued  our  ex- 
tation  that  the  issue  would  be  re- 
ed peacefully,  and  we  retain  the 
tt  to  sell  arms. 

ou  have  said  we  expect  it  to  be 
ed  peacefully  and  that  was  not 
xadicted.  Did  we  ask  Peking  to 
nore  than  not  contradict  that  but 
ositively  affirm  that  it  would  be 
lved  peacefully? 

.  As  you  know,  the  discussions 
respect  to  the  Taiwan  issue  have 
i  going  on  for  many  years,  in  three 
:rent  Administrations.  The  Chinese 
■  made  it  very  clear  all  along  that 
will  not  state  that  the  resolution  of 
problem  is  a  problem  for  anybody 
to  determine  other  than  them. 
i  say  it  is  an  internal  problem.  We 
d  very  clearly  what  our  expecta- 
>  were,  and  they  have  not  con- 
cted  that. 

.  On  the  matter  of  selling  arms  to 
van,  is  the  Administration  pre- 
d  to  say  it  will  sell  an  adequate 
>ly  of  arms  to  Taiwan  for  how- 
long  as  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  resolution  of  the  dispute  will 
eaceful? 

I  would  like  to  be  very  clear  on 
We  have  said  that  we  will  con- 
to  supply  arms  to  the  people  of 
an  in  the  future.  The  arms  to  be 
lied  during   1979  will  be  arms 
■h  are  already  in  the  pipeline.  In 
ost-1979  period  we  will  be  meet- 
ew  orders  that  come  in;  but  they 
be  limited  to  defensive-type 
ons,  those  that  would  not  tend  to 
bilize  the  peace  in  the  area. 

In  1975  your  predecessor  was 
g  to  arrange  the  Sinai  II  agree- 
\  by  which  further  separation  of 
s  would  go  on  between  Egypt 
srael,  and  there  was  a  period  in 

h  where  the  thing  seemed  to 
k  down  and  we  were  in  a  holding 
jrn  for  about  6  months.  And 

in  September  essentially  the 

deal  was  made  as  rejected  by 
i  raelis  in  March. 
j  here  a  parallel  in  the  situation 
e  in  now?  Are  we  going  to  have 
i'e  a  cooling  off  period  followed 
!  resumption  and  essentially  the 
[deal  being  struck? 

I  think  that  the  suggestions  which 
i  with  me  to  Jerusalem  were  con- 
jve  suggestions.  As  I  indicated, 
j  them  are  simply  clarifications.  I 
\  those  clarifications  ought  to  be 


able  to  be  worked  out  between  the 
parties. 

The  question  with  respect  to  the 
West  Bank-Gaza  letter  is  one  which  has 
as  its  most  difficult  issue  and,  really, 
the  only  substantive  issue;  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  the  specification  of  a 
target  date,  not  a  fixed  date  but  a  target 
date,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
elections  and  inauguration  of  the  self- 
governing  authority.  It  seems  to  me 
this  should  not  be  a  problem  the  parties 
can't  resolve. 

Q.  When  we  were  in  the  Middle 
East  a  few  days  ago,  there  were  some 
indications  that  at  least  some  of  the 
Israeli  Cabinet  members  were 
theoretically  prepared  to  accept  a 
target  date  and  that  the  fact  that  it 
didn't  go  through  the  Cabinet  was 
belied  to  some  extent  by  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  of  the  Israeli 
Government  to  consider  new  ar- 
rangements. Is  that  an  opening,  an 
opening  toward  the  resolution  of  that 
question  of  the  target  date? 

A.  I  hope  that  is  what  it  means. 
There  was,  as  you  indicate,  in  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  an  in- 
dication that  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular letter  they  were  prepared  to 
have  further  discussions;  and  I  hope 
that  that  means  there  is  a  willingness  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  target  date. 

Q.  Can  all  this  be  boiled  down 
then  to  the  status  of  being  the  timing 
of  sending  an  ambassador  to  Israel 
against  the  timing  of  an  autonomy 
election  in  the  West  Bank? 

A.  That,  I  think,  is  the  most  difficult 
issue,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
discussions  which  I  had.  And  I  would 
come  back  to  the  basic  nature  of  the 
problem  there.  This  is  the  question  of 
the  bargain  that  had  tentatively  been 
struck  before  but  fell  apart  when  the 
accelerated  withdrawal  could  not  take 
place,  and  then  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
that  was  withdrawn.  I  think  that  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  issues,  yes. 

Q.  The  Israelis  have  accused  the 
United  States  of  one-sidedness  as 
between  Israel  and  Egypt.  A  moment 
ago  you  mentioned  several  modifica- 
tions in  the  treaty  favored  by  the 
Egyptians  and  made  them  sound 
rather  reasonable.  Do  you  feel  that 
Israeli  inflexibility  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  breakdown  of  the  negotia- 
tions? 

A.  I  feel  that  the  proposals  that  I 
took  to  Jerusalem  were  reasonable  pro- 
posals. I  so  stated.  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  mediator  not  only  to  move  between 
the  parties  and  try  and  find  a  way  to 
bridge  the  gaps  between  them  but  also, 
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when  we  see  either  of  them  taking  a 
position  which  we  think  is  a  reasonable 
position,  to  state  it  as  a  reasonable  po- 
sition. And  that  is  what  we  have  done. 
I  think  and  hope  there  will  be  further 
consideration  of  the  proposals  which  I 
took  and  that  the  discussions  will  be 
able  to  get  started  again. 

Q.  By  implication  are  you  stating 
that  you  don't  feel  the  Israelis  are 
now  in  a  reasonable  position? 

A.  I  think  that  I  was  saddened,  let 
me  say,  at  the  fact  and  disappointed 
that  the  proposals  were  apparently 
turned  down  so  flatly  at  the  end  of  my 
trip. 

Q.  After  conversations  with  the 
President,  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader,  Robert  Byrd,  said  that  the 
Congress  might  deny  aid  to  Israel  if 
they  continue  to  put  settlements  in 
occupied  territory.  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration supporting  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  Israel? 

A.  Senator  Byrd  is  a  very  distin- 
guished Majority  Leader  of  the  Con- 
gress. When  he  returned  from  his  trip 
to  the  Middle  East,  he  made  this  public 
statement  with  respect  to  the  question 
you  have  mentioned.  Those  reflect  his 
views  as  the  Majority  Leader.  He  is  not 
speaking  for  the  Administration  with 
respect  to  that. 

We  have  said  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  settlements  that  we  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  fundamental  issue  and 
one  in  which  we  disagree  with  the 
Government  of  Israel.  We  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  settlements  is  il- 
legal, but  when  Senator  Byrd  was 
speaking  he  was  speaking  for  Senator 
Byrd,  not  for  the  Administration. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
illegality  of  the  settlements,  the  State 
Department  recognizes  indeed  as  its 
basis  of  negotiations  in  southern  Af- 
rica the  authority  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  with  regard  to 
Namibia.  There  are  those  who  argue 
that  the  principle  implicit  in  that 
negotiating  basis,  applied  to  the  con- 
tinuing validity  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date, indicates  clearly  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  the  West  Bank 
is  permissible  until  the  unallocated 
portion  of  the  Palestine  mandate  is 
allocated  through  negotiations. 

Isn't  there  a  conflict  between  your 
acceptance  of  the  principle  in  south 
Africa  and  your  rejection  of  it  in  the 
Middle  East? 

A.  No,  there  is  not.  I  think  this  is 
clearly  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  IV  conference  which  dealt  with 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
settlements  in  occupied  territory.  We 
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On  January  15,  1979,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  held  a  special  briefing  for 
chief  executives  and  other  senior  offi- 
cials from  member  firms  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  U.S. -China  Trade 
and  the  US  A I  ROC  Economic  Council. 
Addressing  this  group  were  Secretary 
Vance,  Treasury  Secretary  W .  Michael 
Blumenthal ,  Commerce  Secretary 
Juanita  M.  Kreps,  and  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 

SECRETARY  VANCE1 

I  am  delighted  that  so  many  of  you 
have  joined  us  today.  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  the  two  main  business 
organizations  represented  here,  and 
especially  their  leadership,  for  their 
efforts  in  advancing  public  under- 
standing of  a  major  foreign  policy 
issue.  Both  Councils  have  played — and 
will  continue  to  play — important  roles 
in  strengthening  our  economic 
relations. 

It  is  now  1  month  since  the  President 
announced  that  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  had 
reached  agreement  on  the  establishment 
of  full  and  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions.2 Today  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  background 
leading  up  to  the  President's  historic 


decision  and  outline  what  we  believe  it 
means  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
world. 

Few  other  foreign  policy  issues  have 
so  long  divided  Americans  as  "the 
China  question."  In  the  1930's, 
Americans  became  deeply  aware  and 
often  passionately  concerned  with  the 
tragedy  and  suffering  of  China.  In  the 
early  1940's,  our  two  nations  fought 
together  against  the  Axis  Powers.  In 
the  late  1940's  we  tried — ultimately 
without  success — to  help  the  two  sides 
in  the  Chinese  civil  war  find  a  peaceful 
settlement  to  their  conflict. 

Relations  between  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  United  States 
reached  a  nadir  in  the  1950's.  Our  ar- 
mies clashed  in  Korea,  and  at  home  the 
China  issue  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
domestic  political  landscape.  One  of 
the  tragedies  of  that  period  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  careers  of  some  out- 
standing Foreign  Service  officers  be- 
cause they  reported  events  in  Asia  as 
they  saw  them. 

The  impasse  in  our  relations  with 
Peking  persisted  despite  the  emergence 
during  the  1960's  of  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  serious  rivalry  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  United 
States,  enmeshed  in  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  and  China, 


Interview  (Cont'd) 

have  examined  this  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions and  have  had,  through  many 
Administrations  —  several  Adminis- 
trations— a  clear  legal  view  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  settlements  is  illegal. 

Q.  We  have  heard  the  SALT  II 
negotiations  are  not  "in  the  bag,"  so 
to  speak.  We  have  also  heard  it  said 
that  the  new  opening  toward  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  shouldn't 
have  any  effect  on  that  search  for  an 
accommodation  on  arms.  How  do  we 
know  that?  How  do  we  know  that  (1) 
it  won't  have  any  effect  on  SALT  and 
(2)  it  won't  have  any  effect  on  the 
Russians  seeking  a  broader  influence 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  the 
gulf  states,  perhaps  in  reaction  to  an 
American-Chinese  coming  together? 

A.  I  have  discussed  the  question  of 
our  relationships  with  China  from  time 
to  time  with  the  senior  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  I  have  vice  versa  with 
respect  to  our  relationships  with  China, 
with  them.  They  have  indicated  to  me 


that  they  expect,  as  we  have  said,  that 
one  of  our  objectives  is  to  normalize 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  When  we  notified  them  the 
other  day  that  this  was  to  take  place, 
they  were  not  surprised. 

I  think  they  have  expected  all  along 
this  would  happen.  So  I  do  not  think  it 
is  going  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
negotiations  which  we  are  going  to  be 
picking  up  again  in  our  meetings  in 
Geneva  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko. 

Insofar  as  those  negotiations  are 
concerned,  we  have  made  progress 
since  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and  I 
last  met.  There  are  still  unresolved 
questions;  but,  on  the  basis  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  to  date,  I  hope 
we  can  make  still  further  progress  and 
lay  the  framework  for  a  conclusion  now 
of  a  SALT  II  agreement.  □ 


1  Press  release  458  of  Dec.  17,  1978. 
2 For  text  of  the  President's  statement  of  Dec. 
15,  1978,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1979,  p.  25. 


preoccupied  with  the  Cultural  Re> 

tion,  were  unable  to  make  progres 

ward  overcoming  our  differences. 

The  year  1971  marked  the  begir 

of  a  new  phase.  Across  a  vast  gu 

misunderstanding  and  mutual  dist 

the  Governments  of  Peking  and 

United  States  began  a  dialogue,  : 

ing  with  Henry  Kissinger's  drar 

trip  to  Peking  in   1971   and  Pres 

Nixon's  visit  in   1972.  The  Shar 

comnuinique    of   that    year   s 

framework  for  our  new  relationshi 

But  that  dialogue  was  incomr. 

The  United  States  still  formally  r< 

nized  the  Republic  of  China — w 

defacto  control   encompassed 

Taiwan  and  a  few  adjacent  island: 

the  legal  Government  of  China. 

spite  this,  we  were  able  to  begin 

tacts  and  ultimately,  in  1973,  eve 

tablish  Liaison  Offices  in  Washii 

and  Peking.  But  the  nature  of  th 

lationship  with  Peking  remained 

ited  in  scope  and  depth  by  the  poli 

legal,  and  economic  implications  ( 

lack  of  mutual  recognition. 

Nonrecognition — the  delicate  st; 
which  we  dealt  with  Peking  in 
years  after  the  Shanghai  comr 
que — presented  daily  practical  | 
lems.  Although  both  sides  made  i 
efforts  to  minimize  these  limital 
they  became  increasingly  inhibi 
Discussions  with  the  Chinese 
foundered  on  the  fact  that  in  th 
sence  of  recognition,  many  acti 
either  could  not  proceed  at  all  or  1 
be  conducted  at  a  low  level.  Coi 
were  constrained,  including  thos< 
might  have  produced  greater  u 
standing  on  global  issues.  Trade 
limited,  and  opportunities  often  \ 
go  elsewhere.  Legal  problems 
over  commercial  transactions  be 
of  American  claims  and  frozen  P 
assets  dating  back  to  1950.  Mor 
portantly,  not  to  try  to  move  fo 
would  have  been  to  risk  mc 
backward — and  backward  movem 
U.S. -Chinese  relations  would 
caused  serious  damage  to  our  I 
position. 

So  even  before  he  was  inaugu 
President  Carter  made  his  first 
decision.  In  an  act  of  continuity 
two  previous  Presidents,  he  reaff 
the  Shanghai  communique  as  the 
for  our  relationship  and  specif 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  wo 
ward  normal  relations. 

We  were  not  at  all  certain  a 


ruary  1979 

:  that  we  could,  indeed,  reach  that 
nate  goal.  But  we  felt  it  essential  to 

and  we  were  prepared  to  take  as 
•h  time  as  was  necessary  to  achieve 
i  an  acceptable  basis, 
r'ith  this  in  mind,  we  began  discus- 
is  within  the  Administration,  as 
!  as  an  intensive  series  of  consulta- 
s  both  with  Members  of  Congress 

with  a  wide  cross-section  of 
arican  businessmen,  scholars,  and 
rs.  From  our  consultations  and  re- 
/,  two  central  thrusts,  and  several 
ific  concerns,  emerged, 
hese  basic  thrusts  could  not  have 
i  clearer.  On  the  one  hand,  a  sub- 
tial  majority  of  Americans  wished 
ee  the  United  States  and  the 
)le's  Republic  of  China  establish 
Dmatic  relations;  but  at  the  same 

.  an  equally  large  majority  had 
>  concerns  about  Taiwan's  future 
perity,  security,  and  stability.  We 
ed  these  concerns.  The  President 
ded  that  we  would  only  establish 
omatic  relations  with  Peking  if 

an  action  could  be  accomplished 
way  that  did  not  damage  the  well- 
g  of  the  people  on  Taiwan  or  re- 

the  chances  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
t  of  the  Taiwan  question  by  the 
iese  themselves. 

;yond  these  basic  considerations, 
ral  specific  concerns  emerged. 

MESSAGE  TO 

PREMIER  HUA  GUOFENG, 

FAN.  1* 

Today,  after  a  generation  of  isolation 
rom  each  other,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
'hina  establish  full  diplomatic  relations 
•etween  our  governments.  The  cause  of 
rorld  peace  will  be  served  by  this  his- 
oric  act  of  reconciliation. 

The  estrangement  of  our  peoples  has 
ometimes  produced  misunderstanding, 
onfrontation  and  enmity.  That  era  is  be- 
jind  us.  We  can  now  establish  normal 
atterns  of  commerce,  and  scholarly  and 
ultural  exchange.  Through  common  ef- 
'srt,  we  can  deepen  the  new  ties  of 
jiendship  between  our  peoples,  and  we 
.an  jointly  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
(nd  stability  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
hgion. 

Precisely  because  our  two  countries 
ave  different  traditions,  cultures,  and 
^litical  and  economic  systems,  we  have 
iiuch  to  gain  from  each  other.  The  United 
tates  prizes  the  great  variety  of  opinions 
id  origins  among  its  own  citizens, 
limilarly.  the  United  States  desires  a 

orld  of  diversity  in  which  each  nation  is 
ee  to  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
/press  the  manifold  aspirations,  cul- 


First,  there  was  widespread  and 
legitimate  concern  over  Peking's  in- 
sistence that  prior  to  normalization  the 
United  States  must  unilaterally  abro- 
gate the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
Taiwan  rather  than  terminate  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  provisions,  to 
which  the  United  States  and  Taiwan 
had  agreed  in  1954.  Furthermore,  we 
wished  to  establish  that  after  normali- 
zation, even  in  the  absence  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Taiwan,  all  other 
agreements  and  treaties  would  remain 
in  effect. 

Second,  we  shared  with  Congress 
and  the  American  public  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  strong  assertions  by 
Chinese  officials  concerning  their  right 
to  "liberate"  Taiwan  in  any  way  they 
saw  fit.  From  an  American  point  of 
view,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  issue  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves was  of  critical  importance;  we 
could  not  move  forward  if  Peking  con- 
tinued to  talk  and  think  about  the 
Taiwan  issue  in  such  inflammatory 
terms. 

Third,  a  consensus  rapidly  emerged, 
inside  and  outside  the  government,  that 
it  was  essential  that  we  continue  a  wide 
range  of  relations  with  the  people  on 
Taiwan  on  a  nongovernmental  basis 
after  normalization.  In  particular,  these 
postnormalization  relations  would  have 


tures,  traditions,  and  beliefs  of  mankind. 

The  American  people  value  the  enor- 
mous contributions  the  Chinese  people 
have  made  to  the  achievements  of  hu- 
manity. And  we  welcome  the  growing  in- 
volvement of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  world  affairs.  We  consider 
China  as  a  key  force  for  global  peace. 

We  wish  to  cooperate  closely  with  the 
creative  Chinese  people  on  the  problems 
that  confront  all  people. 

Your  Excellency,  in  our  country,  the 
first  day  of  the  New  Year  is  a  time  of  re- 
dedication  and  resolve.  In  that  spirit,  we 
pledge  during  the  coming  years: 

•  To  continue  as  an  enlightened  Asian 
and  Pacific  power,  determined  to  help 
maintain  peace  and  stability  in  the  region; 

•  To  enrich  the  lives  of  our  peoples, 
both  spiritually  and  materially,  through 
expanded  trade,  tourism,  and  student  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  cooperation  in 
the  sciences,  all  on  a  basis  of  equality  and 
mutual  benefit;  and 

•  To  extend  our  hands  across  the 
Pacific  to  you  in  friendship  and  peace. 

Jimmy  Carter 


*Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  8,  1979. 
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to  include  continued  sale  of  defensive 
weapons  to  Taiwan. 

With  these  priorities  emerging,  I 
visited  Peking  in  August  of  1977,  and 
Dr.  Brzezinski  went  there  in  May  of 
1978.  We  found  a  newly  confident 
leadership  emerging  in  Peking  as  a 
period  of  intense  internal  turmoil  sub- 
sided. We  found  many  points  of  com- 
mon interest  on  global  matters,  al- 
though on  some  important  issues  we 
continued  to  have  differences.  Our  dis- 
cussions on  normalization  were  of  an 
exploratory  nature.  These  overall  dis- 
cussions reinforced  our  view  that  a 
strong,  secure,  and  peaceful  China  was 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

In  the  early  summer,  President  Car- 
ter instructed  Ambassador  Leonard 
Woodcock,  Chief  of  the  Liaison  Office 
in  Peking,  to  begin  a  series  of  presen- 
tations outlining  our  views  on  normali- 
zation. In  five  meetings,  Ambassador 
Woodcock  laid  out  the  American 
position. 

On  September  19,  President  Carter 
met  with  the  new  head  of  the  Chinese 
Liaison  Office  in  Washington,  Ambas- 
sador Chai  Zemin.  Involving  himself 
directly  in  the  discussions  for  the  first 
time,  the  President  told  the  Chinese 
that  we  were  ready  to  normalize  rela- 
tions if  our  concerns  about  the  future 
well-being  of  the  people  on  Taiwan 
were  met. 

In  completing  his  presentations  on 
November  4,  Ambassador  Woodcock 
indicated  to  the  Chinese  that  we  would 
be  willing  to  work  toward  a  January  1, 
1979,  target  date  for  normalization  if 
our  concerns  were  met.  The  Chinese 
began  their  response  in  early  De- 
cember. In  mid-December,  negotia- 
tions intensified  with  Vice  Premier 
Deng  Xiaoping  becoming  personally 
involved.  Finally,  on  December  14,  we 
reached  agreement  that  met  our  funda- 
mental concerns,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  our  decision  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  was  made  on 
December  15. 

We  have  been  able  to  establish  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  a  way  that  pro- 
tects the  well-being  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan.  The  importance  of  this  is  fully 
reflected  in  the  arrangements  that  we 
have  been  and  will  be  establishing. 

First,  the  United  States  will  not  ab- 
rogate the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 
Rather  we  have  given  notice  that  we 
will  exercise  our  right  to  terminate  the 
treaty  with  Taiwan  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions,  which  permits  termina- 
tion by  either  party  after  1  year's 
notice.  All  other  treaties  and  agree- 
ments will  remain  in  effect. 
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Second  is  the  critical  question  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan 
question  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  It 
is  clear  from  the  actions  and  statements 
of  the  P.R.C.  in  the  last  month  that 
normalization  has,  in  fact,  enhanced 
the  possibilities  that  whatever  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  the  issue  may  be,  it 
will  be  pursued  by  peaceful  means. 

Since  the  normalization  of  relations, 
the  P.R.C.  has  adopted  a  markedly 
more  moderate  tone  on  the  Taiwan 
issue. 

•  On  January  9  of  this  year,  Vice 
Premier  Deng  told  Senators  Nunn, 
Glenn,  Hart,  and  Cohen  that:  "The  so- 
cial system  on  Taiwan  will  be  decided 
by  the  people  of  Taiwan.  Changes 
might  take  100  years  or  1,000  years. 
By  which  I  mean  a  long  time.  We  will 
not  change  the  society  by  force." 

•  On  New  Year's  Day,  after  25 
years,  the  P.R.C.  ceased  firing  prop- 
aganda artillery  shells  at  the  offshore 
islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Third  and  finally,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  on 
December  31,  1979,  we  will  continue 
our  previous  policy  of  selling  carefully 
selected  defensive  weapons  to  Taiwan. 
While  the  P.R.C.  said  they  disap- 
proved of  this,  they  nevertheless 
moved  forward  with  normalization  with 
full  knowledge  of  our  intentions. 

In  constructing  a  new  relationship 
with  the  people  on  Taiwan,  we  are 
taking  practical  steps  to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  trade,  cultural,  and  other  un- 
official relations.  The  President  has 
taken  steps  to  assure  the  uninterrupted 
continuation  of  such  relations  from 
January  1,  1979.  In  the  future  these 
relations  will  be  conducted  through  a 
nonprofit  nongovernmental  corporation 
called  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan.  This  corporation  will  facilitate 
ongoing  and,  we  are  confident,  ex- 
panding ties  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
Taipei  will  handle  its  unofficial  rela- 
tions with  this  country  in  similar  fash- 
ion. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  the 
legislation  it  requires,  and  its  opera- 
tions. Congress  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove an  omnibus  bill  that  will 
authorize  the  funding  of  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  and  confirm  its  au- 
thority to  act  in  a  wide  range  of  areas.  I 
hope  we  will  have  your  active  support 
for  expeditious  passage  of  that  bill. 

The  institute  will  have  its  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  with  field  offices  in 
Taiwan.  It  will  provide  the  full  range 
of  commercial  and  other  services  that 


MESSAGE  TO 
PRESIDENT  CARTER, 
JAN.  1 

On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  people  and  in  my  own  name,  I  wish 
to  extend  warm  congratulations  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  through  you  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
people  on  this  occasion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States  is  a  historic  event  in  our 
bilateral  relations,  which  not  only  accords 
with  the  fundamental  interests  of  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples  but  will 
exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  inter- 
national situation.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  also  open  up  broad  vistas  for  the 
deepening  of  the  friendship  between  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples  and  the 
good  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Hua  Guofeng 

Premier  of  the  State  Council 

People's  Republic  of  China 


have  been  previously  provided  through 
official  channels  to  businessmen,  both 
from  the  United  States  and  from 
Taiwan.  In  your  private  business  deal- 
ings on  Taiwan,  you  may  freely  contact 
the  institute's  staff  for  advice  or  can 
deal  directly  with  local  firms  and  the 
authorities  there.  In  short,  we  see  no 
change  necessary  in  the  way  private 
American  business  has  been  conducted 
on  Taiwan  up  to  now.  Eximbank  loans, 
OPIC  [Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation]  guarantees,  and  other  im- 
portant arrangements  will  continue. 

With  these  new  arrangements  in 
place,  we  expect  Taiwan  to  continue  to 
prosper.  Taiwan's  dynamic  economic 
growth  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
stories  of  the  last  decade;  it  is  now  our 
eighth  largest  trading  partner,  and  per 
capita  income  is  among  the  highest  in 
Asia. 

As  anyone  who  has  studied  the  issue 
can  attest,  normalization  of  relations 
with  Peking  was  not  an  easy  step  to 
take.  The  difficulties  always  argued  for 
themselves,  and  further  delay  was  al- 
ways an  inviting  option  for  any  Presi- 
dent. But  we  all  recognized  that  sooner 
or  later  we  would  have  to  move.  As  I 
have  already  said,  failure  to  try  to 
move  forward  would  have  left  us  in 
danger  of  moving  backward — at  great 
cost  to  our  global  position.  By  the  time 
we  took  the  decisive  step,  every  other 
member  of  NATO,  our  two  treaty 
partners  in  ANZUS  [Australia  and  New 
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Zealand],  and  Japan  had  long  si 
recognized  the  P.R.C,  as  had  rr 
other  nations  of  the  world.  They  w 
ready  for  our  action — and  most 
them,  including  all  the  members  of 
Association  of  South  East  Asian 
tions  (ASEAN),  applauded  it. 

When  we  acted,  we  did  so  in  a  j 
that  enhances  significantly  the  pi 
pects  for  stability  and  peace  in  / 
and  the  Pacific.  We  acted  in  a  way 
will  move  us  toward  our  objective  < 
stable  system  of  independent  nation 
Asia  and  that  will  also  increase 
chances  of  maintaining  a  sta 
equilibrium  among  the  United  Sta 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union 

The  United  States  will  continue 
play  an  active  role  in  order  to  main 
that  stable  equilibrium.  For  reason: 
geography,  history,  and  economics, 
are  as  much  a  Pacific  nation  as  an 
lantic  nation,  with  deep  and  abic 
national  interests  in  the  region.  We  i 
maintain  balanced  and  flexible  milii 
forces  in  the  region,  as  the  recent  s 
cessful  conclusion  of  the  base  agi 
ments  with  the  Philippines  so  cle; 
demonstrates.  And  we  will  not  hesi 
to  act,  as  required,  to  protect  our  \ 
national  interests. 

The  rapidly  expanding  relations 
tween  our  two  nations  in  scien 
trade,  and  exchanges  require  the  1 
of  structure  that  diplomatic  relati 
can  provide.  It  will  allow  a  much  f 
exchange  between  our  cultures,  t 
with  full  relations,  we  are  in  a  far 
ter  position  to  encourage  China's 
as  a  constructive  member  of  the  w 
community.  We  will  be  discussing 
of  these  matters  with  Vice  Pren 
Deng  when  he  visits  us  in  2  weeks. 

It  is  particularly  useful  on  this  o< 
sion  to  note  some  of  the  econo 
benefits  we  expect  to  flow  from 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relati 
with  the  P.R.C.  These  include  our  ] 
ticipation  as  a  regular  supplier  of 
ricultural  commodities  to  China; 
ability  of  U.S.  exporters  to  compete 
an  equal  basis  with  other  suppliers; 
the  resumption  of  shipping,  air,  b£ 
ing,  and  other  normal  economic  r 
tions  with  China. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  norma 
ing  relations  we  acted  in  a  way 
does  not  threaten  any  other  nation 
can  increase  the  sense  of  communit; 
nations  that  we  seek  to  encourage. 

We  believe  that  China  has  an 
portant  role  to  play  in  the  search 
global  peace  and  stability.  The  sam 
true  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  natic 
interests  are  best  served  when  we  s 
to  improve  relations  with  both  nati 
while  protecting  our  vital  strate 
interests.  This  was  the  case  during 
late  winter  and  spring  of  1972,  a  pei 
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I  which  both  the  Shanghai  com- 
jue  and  SALT  I  were  achieved, 
ibrium  and  stability,  not  isolation, 
ur  strategic  objectives.  For  this 
n,  we  also  look  forward  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  SALT  agree- 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  im- 
ment  of  our  trade  relations  with 
)viets  as  well  as  the  Chinese, 
conclusion,  let  me  urge  you  to 
rt  the  President's  decision  and  the 
ation  to  continue  relations  with 
;ople  on  Taiwan.  We  seek  your 
rt  in  explaining  the  strategic  and 
ic  necessity  of  this  action.  And 
icourage  you  to  develop  greater 

and  contact  with  both  the 
e's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
;  on  Taiwan. 

vas  just  short  of  7  years  from  the 
:hai  communique  to  normalization 
itions.  Through  a  difficult  period, 
reat  nations  began  to  restore  con- 
nd  shape  a  new  relationship.  We 
:ognize  that  a  new  era  is  upon  us. 
rtunities  previously  denied  to  us 
[low  begun  to  take  shape. 
:  nations  grouped  in  and  around 
world's  largest  ocean — the 
ic — contain  close  to  half  the 
's  population.  These  nations  must 
i  whether  to  choose  the  path  of 
:r  cooperation  and  growth  or  to 
into  a  period  of  unresolved  strug- 
or  influence. 

our  part,  the  United  States  will 
the  closing  decades  of  the  20th 
•y  ready  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
sarch  for  peace  and  economic 
>eing.  The  lack  of  diplomatic  re- 
s  between  the  United  States  and 

was  an  obstacle  to  progress  for 

years.  Having  now  surmounted 
:  face  the  tremendous  challenge 

with  a  sense  of  excitment  and 
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n  extremely  pleased  to  be  here 
before  this  unprecedented 
ing  of  American  business  leaders 
enting  the  promise  of  our  new 
Trie  ties  with  China  and  our  con- 
l  economic  ties  with  Taiwan. 
>  particularly  important  to  meet 
ou  now.  At  this  historic  time  in 
lationship  with  China,  when  we 
lormalized  our  political  relation- 
we  now  have  the  equally  chal- 
g  task  of  normalizing  our  eco- 
relationship.  You  have  all  heard 
ary  Vance's  description  of  how 
events  unfolded  and  what  it 
'i  to  us  politically.  It  is  our 
yours  as  businessmen  and  mine 
overnment  official — to  complete 
ocess  on  the  economic  front. 


China's  ambitious  economic  goals  to 
spur  modernization  and  its  recent 
liberalization  of  foreign  trade  and  fi- 
nance policies  have  marked  an  "open- 
ing to  the  West"  which  has  invited 
Western  governments  and  private  in- 
dustry alike  to  take  advantage  of  its 
numerous  commercial  opportunities. 
We  have  gotten  off  to  a  late  start  in  this 
game,  but  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
at  least  to  begin  making  up  lost  ground. 

Obviously  we  still  have  many  obsta- 
cles to  overcome.  A  normal  economic 
relationship  between  China  and  the 
United  States  is  hindered  by  such  is- 
sues as  the  claims/assets  problem  and 
absence  of  MFN  [most-favored-nation] 
and  credit  facilities.  In  the  coming 
weeks  and  months  we  will  be  addres- 
sing the  entire  range  of  our  bilateral 
economic  relationship — not  only  the  is- 
sues I  have  just  mentioned  but  other 
important  issues,  indeed  the  whole 
range  of  issues  that  form  the  basis  of  an 
economic  relationship  between  two  na- 
tions. 

These  questions  involve  a  whole  host 
of  complicated  legal  and  legislative  is- 
sues. The  settlement  of  the  claims  issue 
in  particular  will  require  some  time  and 
careful  consultation  with  the  Congress 


MESSAGE  TO 

VICE  PREMIER  DENG 

XIAOPING,  JAN.  1* 

On  this  New  Year's  Day,  I  welcome 
the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

New  tasks  now  await  us.  The  new 
Sino-American  relationship  offers  great 
potential  benefit  to  the  welfare  of  our 
peoples,  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and 
to  stability  throughout  the  world. 

The  American  people  —  and  I 
personally — look  forward  to  your  forth- 
coming visit  to  the  United  States.  In 
Washington,  we  can  talk  seriously  with 
each  other  about  both  global  and  bilateral 
matters. 

Together,  we  can  seize  the  opportunity 
your  visit  affords  us  to  foster  a  construc- 
tive and  enduring  relationship  between 
our  two  peoples.  To  that  end,  Mrs.  Carter 
joins  me  in  wishing  you  and  Madame  Zhuo 
Lin  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  greeting  you  in  the  United  States. 

Jimmy  Carter 


*Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  8,  1979. 
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as  well  as  the  Chinese.  Our  goal  is  to 
accomplish  appropriate  compensation 
for  our  claimants.  This  will  take  time 
and  will  require  patience.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  encouraged  by  the  responses 
I  have  met  so  far  and  am  optimistic  of 
the  eventual  outcome. 

In  striving  for  the  normalization  of 
trade  with  China,  the  Administration 
realizes  the  need  for  balance  in  its  re- 
lations with  others.  The  present  legisla- 
tion that  governs  the  granting  of 
most-favored-nation  status  to  all  na- 
tions must  be  applied  evenhandedly; 
we  cannot  afford  to  improve  relations 
with  one  trading  partner  at  the  expense 
of  a  deterioration  of  relations  with 
another.  The  United  States  needs  to 
expand  its  exports  to  all  countries.  We 
are  striving  to  reduce  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  to  fortify  the  U.S. 
dollar.  And  to  this  end,  we  need  your 
help.  The  American  business  commu- 
nity needs  trade;  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration wants  it.  We  can  ill-afford  to 
cast  a  blind  eye  to  the  vast  potential 
for  exports  provided  by  the  Chinese, 
the  Soviet,  or  any  other  market  as  long 
as  those  exports  take  adequate  account 
of  our  legitimate  national  concerns. 

It  is  to  expedite  the  development  of 
an  economic  relationship  with 
China — as  well  as  to  participate  in  the 
first  official  exchange  of  ambassa- 
dors— that  President  Carter  has  asked 
me  to  lead  a  delegation  of  our  top  fi- 
nance and  trade  people  to  Beijing 
[Peking]  in  late  February. 

My  trip  is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  effort.  Vice  Premier 
Deng  visits  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  In  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  preliminary  views  on 
our  future  economic  relationship,  his 
visit  here  will  form  the  basis  for  my 
trip.  Hopefully  this  will  lead  to  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  a  claims/assets 
settlement  and  a  dialogue  on  broader 
economic  matters  while  I  am  in  China. 
We  would  anticipate  continuing  this 
dialogue  after  my  trip.  Secretary 
Kreps,  who  will  go  to  China  in  late 
April,  will  pick  up  the  ball  at  that 
point,  continuing  and  initiating  new 
discussions  on  trade  and  commercial 
matters. 

While  moving  forward  with  our  new 
economic  ties  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  our  commercial  commitments  with 
Taiwan  have  had  our  highest  priority. 
These  are  essential.  The  Administra- 
tion's fundamental  aim  is  to  insure 
continuity,  stability,  and  growth  in 
these  economic  ties,  which  now  en- 
compass over  $500  million  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate direct  investment  and  roughly  $7 
billion  in  two-way  trade.  The  Presi- 
dential   memorandum    issued    on 
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December  30  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  all  current  programs,  agree- 
ments, and  arrangements  with  Taiwan, 
and  we  will  introduce  legislation  to 
make  provision  for  the  continuation  of 
unofficial  relations. 

Taiwan  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  in  the  world  today  of  suc- 
cessful rapid  economic  development. 
This  very  impressive  growth  has  been 
achieved  through  the  efforts  of  a  strong 
private  sector  and  enlightened  official 
policies.  Thus,  as  other  important 
trading  partners  have  shifted  diplomatic 
recognition  from  Taipei  to  Beijing, 
trade  and  other  commercial  relations 
with  Taiwan  have  continued  to 
flourish.  There  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  economic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Taiwan  will  con- 
tinue to  expand. 

We  are  entering  a  dramatic  and  ex- 
citing new  era  in  our  China  relation- 
ship. The  opportunity  is  before  us  to 
create  new  and  vital  economic  ties  with 
a  China  that  is  bent  on  entering  the 
front  ranks  of  the  world's  economic 
powers  by  the  end  of  the  century — and 
at  the  same  time  expand  our  commer- 
cial ties  with  the  prosperous  and  thriv- 
ing economy  of  Taiwan.  As  long  as  we 
approach  this  opportunity  realistically, 
work  together,  and  help  each  other  in 
support  of  common  goals,  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  succeed. 
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Diplomatic  recognition,  China's  in- 
creasing involvement  in  world  markets, 
and  the  aggressive  response  of  today's 
audience  to  rising  trade  opportunities 
have  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  economic 
relations  with  China.  At  the  same  time 
the  President  has  acted  firmly  to 
safeguard  our  important  trade  and  in- 
vestment interests  on  Taiwan.  The  net 
effect  of  these  steps,  with  government 
and  business  working  together,  will  be 
a  marked  contribution  to  fulfillment  of 
our  national  export  policy  and  im- 
provement in  our  trade  and  payments 
balances. 

As  you  are  aware,  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  a  number  of  American 
companies  have  concluded  significant 
agreements  or  contracts  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  These  are 
auspicious  signals  for  a  new  stage  of 
development  in  Sino- American  trade. 

We  welcome  the  changes  in  Chinese 
policy  which  have  made  such  transac- 
tions possible.  China  has  adopted  am- 
bitious modernization  plans  for  indus- 
try and  agriculture  which  call  for  120 
key  projects  in  addition  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  selected  existing  facilities.  Of 
even  greater  significance  in  evaluating 
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total  market  size  is  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership's clear  indication  of  interest  in 
importing  foreign  equipment  and 
technology. 

Our  current  estimate  based  on 
Chinese  plan  goals  is  that  the  P.R.C. 
likely  will  import  $50  billion  of  com- 
plete plant,  and  the  full  capital  equip- 
ment bill  could  run  $70-85  billion  in 
the  period  1978-85.  We  believe  that 
U.S.  exports  to  the  P.R.C.  may  total 
$10  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

For  our  trade  to  achieve  its  potential, 
however,  a  number  of  significant  hur- 
dles must  be  overcome.  Establishment 
of  normal  diplomatic  relations  was  the 
necessary  first  step.  At  the  present 
time,  U.S.  exports  to  China  cannot  be 
financed  by  Eximbank  credits,  and 
Chinese  exports  to  the  United  States  do 
not  receive  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment.  Extension  of  these  basic 
trade  facilities  will  require  the  settle- 
ment of  our  respective  financial  claims 
and  the  negotiation  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  such  questions  as  of 
export  licensing,  commercial  repre- 
sentation, and  patent  protection,  among 
others,  must  be  addressed. 

We  all  share  a  sense  of  excitement 
over  the  dimensions  of  this  growth  in 
trade  with  China.  But  in  our  en- 
thusiasm and  optimism,  we  should  be 
realistic.  Under  the  best  conditions, 
this  trade  will  be  highly  competitive, 
and  other  industrial  trading  countries, 
utilizing  in  some  cases  extremely 
low-interest  credits,  already  have  won 
a  significant  share  of  the  market.  There 
are  also  marked  limitations  on  Chinese 
hard  currency  earning  capacity.  For 
these  reasons,  the  negotiations  during 
the  visit  of  the  Vice  Premier  will  be 
very  important,  as  will  the  further  steps 
laid  out  by  Secretaries  Vance  and 
Blumenthal. 

Perhaps  I  should  comment  briefly  on 
the  purposes  of  my  visit  to  the  P.R.C. 
which  will  follow  a  short  time  after 
Secretary  Blumenthal's. 

The  precise  objectives  for  my  trip 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  progress 
we  have  achieved  in  the  interim.  I 
shall,  of  course,  follow  up  on  some 
matters  on  which  Secretary  Blumenthal 
will  have  initiated  discussions. 

My  fundamental  goal  will  be  to  ob- 
tain Chinese  agreement  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  private  and 
governmentally-sponsored  commercial 
operations  will  be  conducted.  I  plan  to 
discuss  various  trade  facilitation  ques- 
tions, commercial  exhibits,  and  pres- 
entation of  technical  seminars.  On 
some  of  these  issues,  I  expect  that 
agreement  can  be  reached  during  my 
trip.  I  hope  also  to  discuss  the  possible 
establishment  of  a  governmental  busi- 
ness development  center  in  Beijing.  In 


MESSAGE  TO 
PRESIDENT  CARTER, 
JAN.  1 

I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  warm  co 
gratulations  on  the  establishment  of  di| 
lomatic  relations  between  the  People 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  Stati 
of  America. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  Americ; 
peoples  are  happy  over  the  normalizatit 
of  Sino-American  relations  on  the  bas 
of  the  Shanghai  Communique. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  wi 
you  during  my  visit  to  the  United  Stat 
in  late  January  and  bringing  to  the  Amei 
can  .people  a  message  of  friendship  fro 
the  Chinese  people. 

Deng  Xiaopii> 

Vice  Premier  of  the  State  Coum 

People's  Republic  of  Chi 


addition,  agreement  should  be  pos1 
by  then  on  a  number  of  scientific  ; 
ects  and  exhanges  for  which  the; 
partment  of  Commerce  is  responsi! 

Judging  from  the  inquiries  dire 
to  our  P.R.C.  division — running  nc 
250  calls  per  day — American  busi 
has  been  quick  to  grasp  the  signific 
of  these  new  opportunities.  I  have' 
bled  the  staff  available  to  answer ; 
inquiries.  Revised  publications  ts 
account  of  the  fast  changing  situ 
will  shortly  be  off  the  presses, 
stand  ready  to  advise  and  assist  y< 
your  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recogniz< 
substantial  U.S.  business  stak 
Taiwan.  The  Cabinet  is  operating  i 
the  President's  December  30  mem< 
dum  directing  that,  pending  new  1 
lation,  we  maintain  our  comme 
relations  on  a  "business-as-us 
basis.  My  hope  and  expectation  is 
the  Presidential  memorandum  an< 
follow-on  legislation  will  lead  to 
tinued  rapid  growth  in  our  trade 
investment  relations  with  Taiwan. 

My  optimism  about  the  future  o 
trade  with  Taiwan  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  our  allies.  For  exar 
the  trade  between  Canada  and  Ta 
has  increased  540%  since  1970 
Canada  normalized  its  relations 
the  P.R.C.  More  recently  Japan' 
increased  230%  since  1972.  Thosi 
ures  are  impressive  evidence  thai 
change  in  relationship  has  defir 
not  impeded  a  dramatic  increa 
trade  with  Taiwan's  booming  econ 
I  should  also  point  out  that  Taiwar 
continue  under  the  present  legisl 
to  receive  all  the  trade  benefits  tl 
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'  enjoys.  These  include  MFN, 
nbank  privileges,  OPIC  privileges, 

the  present  tariff  schedule  which 
;rns  our  trade.  We  are  determined 
ike  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
that  these  healthy  important  rela- 
5  are  not  jeopardized  by  this  latest 
e. 

am  heartened  by  David  Kennedy's 
;sident,  USA/ROC  Economic 
ncil]  reassurances  to  the  Adminis- 
on  regarding  the  plans  of  U.S. 
ness  on  Taiwan.  I  think  it  is  clear 
t  his  assessment,  as  well  as  other 
irks  that  we  have  had  from  dozens 
usinessmen  with  investments  on 
/an,  that  their  intentions  are  to 
inue  with  the  sound  and  healthy 
omic  ties  which  have  already  been 
dished. 

jr  gains  with  the  People's  Republic 
lot  at  the  expense  of  the  people  on 
'an.  I  believe  firmly  that  the  Presi- 
's  decision  has  strengthened  the 

national  interest  at  all  levels.  I 
c  this  will  become  increasingly 
:nt  as  our  relations  unfold  in  the 
e. 

early,  the  Administration  is  eager 
ipport  your  business  efforts  in  the 
C.  and  on  Taiwan.  In  turn,  your 
ort  for  the  policies  necessary  to 
e  our  economic  relations  on  a 
d  footing  is  essential.   We  shall 

to  work  together  if  we  are  to  in- 
;e  our  role  in  this  rapidly  growing 
quite  competitive  market.  The 
:  to  American  business  can  be  sub- 
ial,  as  many  of  you  know  from 

own  experience.  We  must  re- 
ber  that  growth  in  our  trade  with 
a  can  also  be  of  great  value  to  the 
smy,  particularly  in  its  favorable 
t  on  our  unfavorable  deficit.   We 

look  forward  to  sharing  this  joint 
ire  with  you. 


DR.  BRZEZINSKI6 

My  purpose  is  to  place  our  China 
policy  in  a  wider  context.  As  I  address 
you,  a  number  of  troubling  develop- 
ments dominate  the  headlines. 

•  The  Shah  of  Iran  is  planning  to 
depart  for  a  rest,  leaving  behind  him  a 
new  administration  which  will  seek  to 
return  tranquility  to  an  unsettled  coun- 
try in  which  the  United  States  has  an 
enormous  stake. 

•  Vietnam  has  invaded  its  neighbor, 
Cambodia.  Through  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion, it  has  imposed  a  subservient  re- 
gime upon  a  Cambodian  people 
wearied  of  the  inhumane,  callous  rule 
of  Pol  Pot. 

•  Among  the  first  governments  to 
recognize  the  new  Vietnamese- 
installed  regime  in  Phnom  Penh  was 
Afghanistan,  a  strategically  important 
country  which  borders  on  Iran  and 
Pakistan  and  in  which  Soviet  influence 
has  increased  significantly  in  recent 
months. 

•  The  situation  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
and  in  South  Yemen,  Angola,  and 
southern  Africa  remains  uncertain,  as 
Cuban  troops  continue  to  promote 
Soviet  interests. 

•  Indeed,  all  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  arc  from  northeast  Asia  to 
southern  Africa  continue  to  search  for 
viable  forms  of  government  capable  of 
managing  the  process  of  moderniza- 
tion. Their  instability,  uncertainty,  and 
weakness  can  be  exploited  and  inten- 
sified by  outside  powers. 

Balanced  against  these  unsettling  de- 
velopments, however,  are  a  number  of 
quieter  yet  more  significant,  positive 
developments. 

•  Progress  has  been  made  in  bring- 


1ESSAGE  TO 
OREIGN  MINISTER 
UANG  HUA,    JAN.  1 

The  establishment  of  full  diplomatic 
ations  between  the  United  States  and 
:  People's  Republic  of  China  is  of  ex- 
ptional  importance.  It  renews  the  ties  of 
endship  which  the  people  of  the  United 
ites  have  valued  for  more  than  two 
nturies.  It  marks  the  end  of  a  period  of 
imosity  and  conflict.  It  signals  the  be- 
ming  of  a  new  era  in  which  increas- 
;ly  broad  exchanges  between  our  two 
•intries  can  consolidate  and  strengthen 
r  relationships  and  contribute  to  peace 
i  stability  in  Asia  and  throughout  the 
rid. 
^s  we  have  moved  over  the  last  seven 


years  toward  this  day,  the  associations 
between  our  two  countries  have  steadily 
grown.  Our  new  relations  will  enable  us 
to  work  together  more  effectively  on  the 
broad  range  of  bilateral  and  international 
issues  which  our  two  countries  and  all 
mankind  face  in  the  years  ahead.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  these 
endeavors. 

We  share  a  common  world,  we  share  a 
common  interest  in  peace,  and  we  share  a 
common  dedication  to  the  dignity  and 
prosperity  of  our  peoples.  We  dedicate 
ourselves  in  this  New  Year  to  working 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to- 
ward these  goals. 

Cyrus  R.  Vance 
Secretary  of  State 
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ing  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
progress  is  slow  and  often  painful.  But 
through  the  persistent  diplomacy  of 
President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance, 
we  are,  I  believe,  inexorably  moving 
toward  the  realization  of  the  Camp 
David  accords.  We  are  promoting  rec- 
onciliation to  one  of  the  most  volatile 
disputes  in  the  world. 

•  In  Latin  America,  U.S.  policy  has 
undergone  significant  change,  and  our 
relations  with  most  countries  in  the  re- 
gion are  at  or  near  all  time  highs.  The 
ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  was  an  historical  milestone. 

•  We  have  significantly  improved 
the  nature  of  our  relations  with  black 
African  countries. 

•  Our  relations  with  India  have 
never  been  better;  and  we  are  retaining 
our  ties  of  friendship  with  Pakistan. 

•  In  East  Asia,  a  delicate  balance  of 
power  exists  favorable  to  our  interests. 
We  have  normalized  relations  with 
China,  in  part,  to  consolidate  the  bal- 
ance. 

•  Such  regional  organizations  as 
ASEAN  and  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  are  playing  an  increasingly 
positive  role  in  bringing  stability  to 
their  regions. 

•  In  recognition  of  the  growing  con- 
ventional military  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  increasing  our 
military  expenditures — as  are  our 
NATO  allies — to  make  sure  our  Euro- 
pean defenses  remain  strong. 

•  While  we  have  not  yet  managed  to 
establish  a  more  stable  world  monetary 
and  trading  system,  we  have  made 
progress  in  recent  months  in  stabilizing 
the  dollar  and  in  creating  a  more  or- 
derly and  growing  world  market 
through  MTN. 

•  We  will  reach  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment which  will  place  a  cap  on  the  de- 
ployment of  new  and  more  missiles  and 
which  introduces  a  note  of  stability  in 
the  precarious  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

Added  to  these  favorable  develop- 
ments are  those  of  the  spirit.  After  the 
debilitating  decade  of  Vietnam  and 
Watergate,  our  people  are  returning  to 
their  social  moorings  and  exhibiting 
their  traditional  will  and  idealism. 
Worldwide,  too,  we  have  once  again 
assumed  the  mantle  of  moral  lead- 
ership, with  the  importance  we  attach 
to  human  rights,  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion,  and  limitation  of  conventional 
arms  sales.  Certainly  as  much  as  and 
probably  more  than  any  other  major 
power,  the  United  States  is  addressing 
in  a  forthright  manner  the  problems  of 
our  age.  We  remain  an  innovative  soci- 
ety and  a  worldwide  source  of  inspira- 
tion. 
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These  positive  developments  are  the 
result  of  the  President's  commit- 
ment— as  he  enunciated  at  Notre  Dame 
more  than  a  year  ago — to  a  policy  of 
constructive  global  engagement,  a 
policy  of  trying  to  influence  the 
changes  of  our  era  in  directions  that  are 
compatible  with  our  interests  and  val- 
ues. Under  that  broad  heading,  we  have 
crystallized  seven  fundamental  objec- 
tives for  our  foreign  policy: 

•  To  enhance  our  military  security; 

•  To  reinforce  our  ties  with  our  key 
allies  and  promote  a  more  cooperative 
world  system; 

•  To  respond  in  a  positive  way  to  the 
economic  and  moral  challenge  of  the 
so-called  North-South  relationship; 

•  To  improve  relations  between  East 
and  West; 

•  To  help  resolve  the  more 
threatening  regional  conflicts  and 
tensions; 

•  To  cope  with  such  emerging  global 
issues  as  nuclear  proliferation  and  arms 
dissemination;  and 

•  To  reassert  traditional  American 
values — especially  human  rights. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  note  that 
American  foreign  policy  confronts  a 
fundamental  analytical  question:  Are 
the  issues  of  the  moment  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier — Iran,  Indochina,  the 
Horn,  Afghanistan — indications  of 
longer  term  trends?  Do  we  respond  to 
these  issues  not  only  with  the  sense  of 
urgency  which  is  obviously  called  for 
but  with  a  sense  of  historical  despair  as 
well?  Or  are  the  positive  developments 
more  indicative  of  our  era?  Should  we 
continue  on  course?  In  short,  is  an  op- 
timistic or  pessimistic  view  of  history 
justified?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  issue 
underlies  the  emerging  foreign  policy 
debate  in  the  United  States. 

Without  being  Pollyannaish,  this 
Administration  is  basically  optimistic. 
We  recognize  the  future  is  ours  only 
with  effort.  Continued  American  vigi- 
lance, preparedness,  and  decisiveness 
are  necessary  to  grasp  the  better  future 
before  us.  But  an  optimistic  view  of 
history  and  of  America's  future  lies  at 
the  heart  of  this  Administration's 
foreign  policy  and  of  our  China  policy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  downplay  or  belittle 
the  seriousness  of  the  current  foreign 
policy  challenges.  Important,  indeed 
vital,  issues  are  at  stake.  But  in  each 
situation,  we  are  developing  responses 
appropriate  to  the  challenges  involved. 
The  United  States  will  suffer  occa- 
sional setbacks,  but  we  will  continue  to 
be  able  to  offset  our  losses  with  gains 
elsewhere — such  as  those  that  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  in  our  relations 
with  India,  Egypt,  Eastern  Europe, 
Ghana,  the  Sudan,  and  East  Asia. 


MESSAGE  TO 
SECRETARY  VANCE, 
JAN.  1 

I  wish  to  extend  my  warm  congratula- 
tions to  Your  Excellency  on  this  occasion 
when  formal  diplomatic  relations  are  es- 
tablished between  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  normalization  of  Sino-U.S.  rela- 
tions is  of  major  and  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance. It  not  only  accords  with  the  com- 
mon aspiration  of  our  two  peoples,  but 
also  contributes  to  the  cause  of  peace  of 
the  people  of  Asia  and  the  world. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  our  bilateral 
relations  will  make  significant  progress 
on  this  basis. 

Huang  Hua 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
People's  Republic  of  China 


What  we  emphatically  reject  are 
apocalyptic  visions  about  the  future 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  pursue 
and  defend  our  interests  abroad.  The 
pessimism  that  one  hears  from  many 
quarters  conveys  a  sense  of  Armaged- 
don and  of  the  need  to  rush  to  the  bar- 
ricade at  every  challenge  without 
forethought. 

Today,  we  seek  neither  a  world  order 
based  on  a  Pax  Americana  nor  an  order 
based  on  a  Soviet-American  con- 
dominium. Neither  order  is  possible  or 
just. 

Rather,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  diverse  and  stable  commu- 
nity of  independent  states.  Working 
with  our  traditional  allies — for  we  can- 
not do  the  job  alone — we  are  beginning 
to  create  a  framework  for  wide-ranging 
international  cooperation  involving  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
and  many  of  the  emerging  regional 
powers  such  as  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Nigeria,  Saudi  Arabia,  India, 
and  Indonesia.  And  with  the  establish- 
ment of  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  we 
very  significantly  increase  the  scope  of 
international  cooperation. 

We  wish,  of  course,  to  include  the 
Soviet  Union  in  that  framework  of 
cooperation.  Indeed,  a  fundamental 
choice  the  Soviet  Union  faces  is 
whether  to  become  a  responsible  part- 
ner in  the  creation  of  a  global  system  of 
genuinely  independent  states  or 
whether  to  exclude  itself  from  global 
trends  and  derive  its  security  exclu- 
sively from  its  military  might  and  its 
domination  of  a  few  clients.  We  hope 
and  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 


cooperative,  but,  whichever  pat! 
Soviet  Union  chooses,  we  will  con 
our  efforts  to  shape  a  frameworl 
global  cooperation  based  not  on  d 
nation  but  on  respect  for  diversity, 

We  recognize  that  the  wor 
changing  under  the  influence  of  f< 
no  government  can  control, 
world's  population  is  experienci 
political  awakening  on  a  scale  wi 
precedent  in  its  history.  The  g 
system  is  undergoing  a  significar 
distribution  of  political  and  econ 
power. 

The  record  of  the  past  2  j 
suggests,  however,  that  the  U 
States  need  not  fear  this  change.  T 
contrary,  the  record  shows  that  wi 
shape  this  change  to  our  benefil 
attain  security  in  a  world  of  diver; 

Not  only  does  the  record  of  the 
2  years  suggest  realistic  optimis 
warranted.  Our  own  past  and  the 
ity  of  our  people  also  encourage  c 
dence.  For  our  national  experience 
nation  of  diverse  origins  and  of  cl 
speaks  to  the  emerging  global  c 
tion.  Not  just  our  wealth,  not  jus 
military  might,  but  our  history 
pluralistic  people  and  our  commil 
to  the  values  of  freedom  and  inde] 
ence  which  now  stir  all  of  mai 
give  us  a  naturally  key  role  in  sh; 
the  trends  of  our  time. 

Given  our  assessment  of  histor 
the  goals  of  the  Administration, 
points  should  be  made  about  our  ( 
policy. 

•  We  see  normalization  as  h 
long-term,  historic  significanc 
comprises  part  of  our  effort  to  co 
date  and  improve  our  relations  wi 
the  emerging  powers  in  the  world 
none  of  these  powers  is  more  impi 
than  China,  with  its  nearly  b 
people  and  third  largest  defense  b 
in  the  world. 

•  We  did  not  normalize  out  of 
cal  or  expedient  considerations; 
we  recognized  reality.  The  Pec 
Republic  of  China  is  going  to  pi 
increasing  role  in  world  affairs,  ; 
was  important  for  us  to  have  a 
tinuing,  broadened,  and  structure 
lationship  with  this  government. 

•  We  recognize  that  the  P.R.C 
we  have  different  ideologies  and 
nomic  and  political  systems.  We 
ognize  that  to  transcend  the  differ 
and  to  make  our  new  relationship 
cessful  will  require  patience,  wis 
and  understanding.  We  harbor  n 
the  hope  nor  the  desire  that  thi 
extensive  contacts  with  China  w 
remake  that  nation  into  the  Arm 
image. 

•  Indeed,  we  accept  our  differe 
Normalization  is  an  important  pi 
our  global  effort  to  create  a  s 
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munity  of  diverse  and  independent 
ins.  As  President  Carter  stated  in 
cable  to  Premier  Hua  Guofeng  on 
lary  1:  ".  .  .the  United  States  de- 
;  a  world  of  diversity  in  which  each 
on  is  free  to  make  a  distinctive 
ribution  to  .  .  .  the  manifold  aspi- 
ns  .  .  .  of  mankind  ...  we  wel- 
e  the  growing  involvement  of  the 
)le's  Republic  of  China  in  world 
rs. " 

We  consider  China  as  a  key  force 
global  peace  simply  by  being 
>a:  an  independent  and  strong  na- 
reaching  for  increased  contact  with 
est  of  the  world  while  remaining 
rally  self-reliant  and  resistant  of 
efforts  by  others  to  dominate  it. 
As  Vice  President  Mondale  stated 
anuary  1:  "We  feel  bonds  of 
dship,  but  sentiment  alone  cannot 
:e  the  gap  between  us.  What  has 
ght  us  together  is  an  awareness  of 
parallel  interests  in  creating  a 
d  of  economic  progress,  stability, 
3eace." 

ie  community  of  interest  we  share 
China  is  particularly  evident  in 
,  where  we  both  desire  peace,  sta- 
!y,  and  nations  free  of  outside 
nation. 

st,  Southeast,  and  South  Asia  is 
of  the  most  important  regions  of 
t'orld  today.  The  economies  of  the 
;  are  booming;  the  people  are 
mic.  The  United  States  has  great 
Dmic  and  security  interests  around 
m  of  Asia:  in  Japan,  South  Korea, 
he  Pacific  islands  down  to  the 
opines,  and  in  Southeast  Asia  as 

!  protect  our  interests,  we  retain  a 
lg  military  presence  in  the  region, 
■mintain  appropriate  weapon  sales 
:ghout  the  region,  and  we  are  pre- 
to  act  on  our  interests  should  the 
arise. 

■v  actions  will  contribute  more  to 
rcurity  and  stability  of  our  impor- 
loositions  around  the  rim  of  Asia, 
;ver,  than  a  constructive  involve- 
;  with  China.  As  we  improve  our 
bns  with  Beijing,  China  will  also 
,to  keep  us  involved  in  the  region 
|ot,  as  in  the  past,  seek  to  drive  us 

','  the  first  time  in  decades,  we  can 
ij  simultaneously  good  relations 
I  both  China  and  Japan.  It  is  dif- 
S  to  overstress  the  importance  of 
jict.  Normalization  consolidates  a 
|ible  balance  of  power  in  the  Far 
|md  enhances  the  security  of  our 

Is- 

W  the  Chinese  are  turning  outward 
jxtending  their  hand  to  the  West. 
ire  prepared  to  respond  less  in 
lence  that  in  the  future  their  hand 
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United  States^ 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Celebrate  Diplomatic  Recognition 


On  January  I,  1979,  to  celebrate  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  toasts 
were  exchanged  between  Ambassador 
Chai  Zemin,  Chief  of  the  Liaison  Of- 
fice of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  Vice  President  Mondale  in  Wash- 
ington, and  between  Ambassador 
Leonard  Woodcock,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Liaison  Office,  and  Vice  Premier  Deng 
Xiaoping  in  Beijing  (Peking). 


AMBASSADOR  CHAI  ZEMIN 

Tonight  it  is  a  great  honor  and  plea- 
sure for  us  to  have  American  Govern- 
ment officials,  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  friends  from  various  circles  spare 
your  time  for  attending  our  reception  in 
celebration  of  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  First  of  all, 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Chinese  Liaison  Office  and  in  my  own 
name,  I'd  like  to  express  our  warm 
welcome  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  the 
distinguished  guests  and  friends. 

This  New  Year's  Day  is  not  only  a 
traditional  holiday  but  also  a  great  ju- 
bilant day  of  the  establishment  of  the 
formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 


will  remain  extended  than  in  the 
knowledge  that  without  a  reciprocal 
gesture,  their  hand  would  certainly  be 
withdrawn.  And  by  developing  bonds 
of  commerce  and  shared  understand- 
ing, we  reduce  the  chances  of  future 
animosity. 

That  is  why  we  have  completed  the 
process  of  normalization  begun  by 
President  Nixon,  President  Ford,  and 
Secretary  Kissinger. 

Normalization,  therefore,  is  an  act 
rooted  in  historical  optimism  and 
political  realism.  This  change  in  our 
China  policy  does  not  represent  retreat 
or  abandonment  of  our  previous  posi- 
tions; rather,  it  reflects  our  determina- 
tion to  be  globally  engaged,  to  wel- 
come diversity,  and  to  shape  our 
future. 

For  a  generation,  we  said  "no"  to 
the  reality  of  East  Asia.  We  refused  to 
recognize  reality,  we  sought  to  isolate 


United  States  of  America.  It  is  of  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  Chinese  and 
American  peoples.  I  would  like  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend 
festive  greetings  to  all  our  friends  and 
the  American  people,  wishing  you  a 
happy  New  Year  and  a  happy  life.  May 
the  friendship  between  our  two  peoples 
and  the  new  relationship  of  the  two 
countries  continuously  consolidate  and 
develop. 

The  realization  of  normalization  of 
Sino-U.S.  relations  is  the  outcome  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  leaders,  the 
Governments,  and  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  Our  great  leader,  Chairman 
Mao  Zedong,  and  esteemed  Premier 
Zhou  Enlai  in  their  lifetimes  formu- 
lated the  strategic  policy  of  opening  the 
door  to  Sino-U.S.  relations  and  made 
sustained  efforts  to  that  end. 

During  the  visit  of  President  Nixon 
to  China  in  1972,  the  Chinese  and  U.S. 
sides  issued  the  Shanghai  communique, 
thus  starting  the  process  of  normalizing 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
President  Ford,  many  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  American 
friends  from  all  walks  of  life  have  all 
played  their  part  toward  this  end. 

After  President  Carter  took  office,  he 
said  repeatedly  that  normalization  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Shanghai  communique  was  the  objec- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government.  Through 


China,  and  we  lived  by  myths — with 
two  wars  and  with  incalculable  cost  to 
the  region  and  to  us.  Now,  we  say 
"yes"  to  reality.  We  are  confident  that 
as  an  Asian  and  Pacific  power  with  a 
positive  relationship  with  Beijing,  we 
will  significantly  contribute  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  and  of  all  peoples  in  the 
region.  □ 


•Press  release  13. 

2For  text  see  Bulletin  of  January  1979,  p. 
25. 

3For  text  of  the  joint  communique  issued  in 
Shanghai  on  Feb.  27,  1972,  see  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  20,  p.  435. 

"Text  from  Treasury  Department  press  re- 
lease. 

'Text  from  Commerce  Department  press  re- 
lease. 

6Text  from  White  House  press  release. 
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the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Chinese  and 
American  sides,  this  objective  has  fi- 
nally been  realized.  President  Carter, 
Secretary  of  State  Vance,  and  Dr. 
Brzezinski  have  all  made  valuable 
contributions  to  that  goal.  For  this  we 
express  our  great  appreciation. 

The  establishment  of  Sino-U.S. 
diplomatic  relations  is  an  event  of  his- 
toric significance.  The  normalization  of 
Sino-U.S.  relations  is  not  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  aspiration  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  and  American 
peoples  but  also  will  certainly  play  an 
active  role  in  combating  the  expansion 
and  aggression  of  hegemonism  and  up- 
holding peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and 
the  world. 

As  is  well  put  by  our  wise  leader 
Chairman  Hua  [Guofeng],  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States 
"opens  up  broad  vistas  for  enhancing 
the  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  and  promoting 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  the 
world  as  a  whole."  As  is  also  well  put 
by  President  Carter,  the  establishment 


CHINESE  PROPER  NAMES 

The  State  Council  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  adopted  the  Chinese 
phonetic  alphabet  (Pinyin)  to  standardize  the 
romanization  of  P.R.C.  names  and  places. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  spellings 
used  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin;  a  more 
complete  list  will  be  published  next  month: 

Beijing  (Peking) 

Deng  Xiaoping  (Teng  Hsiao-ping) 
Hua  Guofeng  (Hua  Kuo-feng) 
Mao  Zedong  (Mao  Tse-tung) 
Zhou  Enlai  (Chou  En-lai) 


of  diplomatic  relations  between  China 
and  the  United  States  "...  will  be  of 
.  .  .  long-term  benefit  to  the  peoples  of 
both  [the  United  States  and]  China  and 
...  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world." 
And  "normalization  .  .  .  will  enhance 
the  stability  of  Asia." 

The  normalization  of  Sino-U.S.  re- 
lations constitutes  the  irresistible  his- 
torical current  representing  the  feelings 
of  the  people  and  the  general  trend  of 
the  situation.  The  issuance  of  the  joint 
communique  has  gained  the  broad  sup- 
port and  enthusiastic  backing  of  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples  and  re- 
ceived warm  welcome  from  the  peoples 
and  all  the  peace-loving  countries  all 
over  the  world.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
forceful  evidence. 

The  Chinese  and  American  peoples 


are  great  peoples.  There  exists  a  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  them. 
January  1,  1979,  marks  the  day  when 
the  Sino-U.S.  relations  enter  a  new 
stage.  At  the  invitation  of  President 
Carter,  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
will  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  January  1979,  the  first  visit 
by  a  leader  of  our  country  to  the  United 
States.  This  will  be  another  major 
political  move  in  the  international  af- 
fairs. It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  as 
the  time  goes  by,  the  friendship  of  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples  and  the 
good  relations  of  the  two  countries  will 
certainly  continue  to  be  consolidated 
and  strengthened. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  MONDALE 

Today  marks  the  establishment  of 
formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  On  behalf  of 
President  Carter  and  his  entire  Admin- 
istration, I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

Harry  Truman  succinctly  described 
the  process  that  has  brought  us  together 
here  on  this  historic  occasion:  "Men 
make  history  and  not  the  other  way 
'round.  In  periods  where  there  is  no 
leadership,  society  stands  still.  Prog- 
ress occurs  when  courageous,  skillful 
leaders  seize  the  opportunity  to  change 
things  for  the  better." 

President  Carter,  Premier  Hua,  and 
Vice  Premier  Deng  have  exhibited 
courageous  and  visionary  leadership  in 
agreeing  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  our  two  governments  on 
this  day.  An  abnormal  situation  that 
persisted  too  long  has  ended,  and  the 
vision  of  the  Shanghai  communique  has 
been  realized.  Our  two  great  peoples 
are  reconciled,  and  we  can  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  friendship,  expanding 
commerce,  tourism,  and  cultural  and 
scholarly  exchange  between  our  two 
peoples. 

The  President  clearly  enunciated  his 
China  policy  at  Notre  Dame  University 
in  May  1977  when  he  stated:  "We  see 
the  American-Chinese  relationship  as  a 
central  element  of  our  global  policy, 
and  China  as  a  key  force  for  global 
peace.  We  wish  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  creative  Chinese  people  on 
the  problems  that  confront  all  man- 
kind .  .  .  . " 

The  touchstones  of  this  new  and 
historic  chapter  in  Sino-American  rela- 
tions are  equality  and  realism.  The 
more  than  200-year  history  between 
our  peoples  has  too  often  been  charac- 
terized by  estrangement,  misun- 
derstanding, and  confrontation.  As  one 
of  our  greatest  students  of  Sino- 
American  relations  has  said:  Expecta- 


Department  of  State  Bull 

tions  of  a  warm  relationship  fed 
sentiment  went  unfulfilled  in  the  h; 
reality  of  world  affairs,  and  the  das 
hopes  led  to  incriminations  and  bit 
ness. 

Now  our  nations  have  the  good 
tune  to  be  dealing  with  each  other 
positive  spirit  and  as  equals.  We  \ 
come  this,  and  we  recognize  that 
new  relationship  to  be  successful 
require  patience,  wisdom,  and  un 
standing. 

Let  us  recall  at  the  outset,  theref 
that  the  Chinese  and  Americans  in 
room  have  different  ideologies 
cultures;  our  political  and  econo 
systems  are  different.  We  feel  bond 
friendship,  but  sentiment  alone  cai 
bridge  the  gap  between  us.  What 
brought  us  together  is  an  awarenes 
our  parallel  interests  in  creatir 
world  of  economic  progress,  stabi 
and  peace. 

With  a  realistic  sense  of  our  intei 
at  stake  and  with  a  commitment 
relationship  based  on  equality 
mutual  benefit,  I  believe  today,  ind 
marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  boun 
era  in  Sino-American  relations,  o 
unparalleled  era  of  peace  and  stab 
in  the  Asia  Pacific  region,  and 
constructive    contribution    by 
peoples  to  a  more  just  and  st 
world. 


AMBASSADOR  WOODCOCK 

Today  is  an  historic  day  in  the 
tions  between  the  Chinese  and  An 
can  peoples.  The  joint  commun 
which  enters  into  effect  today  brinj 
a  close  a  period  of  nearly  30  y 
marked  by  the  absence  of  formal 
lomatic  relations  between  our  two 
ernments.  The  breakdown  in  comn 
cation  between  our  two  coun 
interrupted  a  long  tradition 
friendship  and  mutually  benef 
cooperation  between  the  Chinese 
American  peoples  and  adversel) 
fected  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
step  we  are  taking  today  can,  ir 
words  of  President  Carter,  ".  .  .  I 
ficially  affect  the  world  in  whicl 
live  and  the  world  in  which  our 
dren  will  live." 

To  try  to  acknowledge  the  role  ( 
who  have  contributed  to  this  pre 
would  take  many  pages.  I  will  sii 
note  that  leaders  from  both  partii 
the  United  States  have  recognizee 
importance  of  the  goal  we  are  real 
today.  The  visit  by  President  Nix< 
China  in  1972,  and  the  Shanghai  i 
munique  which  resulted,  establish 
new  basis  for  seeking  to  overcorn 
legacies  from  the  past  that  divide* 
President  Ford  and  President  C 


lary  1979 

renewed  our  commitment  to  the 
lalization  of  relations  with  the 
le's  Republic  of  China.  Through 
nutual  efforts,  we  are  now  able  to 
entrate  our  energies  on  building 
nore  permanent  and  effective  in- 
ions  that  full  diplomatic  relations 
•  possible, 
e  first  day  of  the  new  year  is  a 

for  looking  to  the  future.  The 
rican  and  Chinese  peoples  share  a 
non  heritage  of  creativity  and  of 
ct  for  diligence  and  hard  work, 
relieve  that  today  marks  the  begin- 
of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  that 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
countries  and  of  all  mankind. 
!  are  especially  pleased  that  this 
page  in  our  relations  will  begin 

the  official  visit  to  the  United 
s  by  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping, 
dent  Carter  and  the  American 
e  look  forward  to  welcoming  him 
r  country. 


S  PREMIER  DENG  XIAOPING 

w  Year's  Day  1979  is  a  particu- 

memorable  day  for  the  Chinese 

American  peoples.  It  marks  the  end 

e  prolonged  abnormal  state  in 

U.S.  relations  and  the' fulfilment 

e  ardent  wish  of  the  two  peoples 

le  establishment  of  formal  diplo- 

(  relations  between  the  two  coun- 

On  this  historic  occasion,  I  wish 

>nvey  a  message  of  warm  con- 

lations  and  cordial  greetings  from 

|'hinese  people  to  the  American 

le  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 

c 

p  normalization  of  Sino-U.S.  re- 

i  s  is  an  historic  event  in  the  annals 

fr  bilateral  relations  and  a  major 

of  far-reaching  influence  in  in- 

lional  affairs.  In  announcing  the 

ishment  of  Sino-U.S.  diplomatic 

;)ns,  President  Carter  said  that  the 

id  States  did  not  undertake  this 

tant  step  for  transient  tactical  or 

lient  reasons.   I  appreciate  this 

ghted  view.  The  Chinese  Gov- 

:nt  has  all  along  regarded  Sino- 

ican  relations   in  a  long-term 

pal  and  strategic  perspective.  I 

ertain  that  the  far-reaching  influ- 

i  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 

tbns  between  our  two  countries 

i    upon  the  development  of  our 

I'al  relations  and  upon  the  defense 

|  rid  peace  will  become  more  and 

'! evident  with  the  passage  of  time. 

lill  soon  be  paying  an  official  visit 

I  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 
=jent  Carter.  I  hope  that  my  con- 
;,ind  talks  with  the  leaders  of  the 

I I  States  and  the  American  people 
irther  enhance  understanding  and 
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Diplomatic  Relations  With  the  P.R.C 
and  Future  Relations  With  Taiwan 


President  Carter's  announcement  on 
December  15  that  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  had 
agreed  to  establish  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions was  the  culmination  of  long 
negotiations  begun  by  President  Nixon 
and  continued  by  President  Ford.  In  the 
Shanghai  communique,  issued  during 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Beijing  (Pek- 
ing) in  1972,  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledged "...  that  all  Chinese  on 
either  side  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  maintain 
there  is  but  one  China  and  that  Taiwan 
is  a  part  of  China."  In  that  document, 
the  United  States  also  reaffirmed  its 
interest  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  question  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. The  two  sides  made  clear  that 
normalization  of  relations  was  their 
common  goal. 

Soon  after  coming  into  office  Presi- 
dent Carter  endorsed  the  Shanghai 
Communique  and  stated:  "...  normali- 
zation is  the  goal  of  our  policy.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  have  common  inter- 
ests in  many  places  in  the  world.  Given 
these  and  our  bilateral  interests,  I  look 
forward  to  strengthened  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries."  The  Ad- 
ministration's China  policy  has  em- 
bodied three  aims:  (a)  to  enhance  our 
consultative  relations  on  matters  of 
common  international  concern;  (b)  to 
expand  our  bilateral  relations;  and  (c) 
to  establish  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  Administration  has  been 
prepared  to  move  forward  in  any  of 
these  areas  at  an  appropriate  pace, 
while  making  clear  that  U.S.  relations 


were  not  directed  against  any  third 
party  and  that  the  United  States  re- 
tained an  interest  in  the  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan. 

During  the  past  year  China,  under 
the  leadership  of  Premier  Hua  Guofeng 
and  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping,  has 
moved  rapidly  to  carry  out  an  ambi- 
tious program  of  modernization  and  ex- 
panded contacts  with  the  West. 
Domestically,  Beijing  has  acted  to  rec- 
tify the  damage  to  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  caused  by  the  cultural 
revolution.  Chinese  leaders  have  trav- 
eled extensively  abroad.  The  P.R.C. 
has  recently  concluded,  for  example, 
economic  agreements  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  Japan  and  a 
peace  and  friendship  treaty  with  Japan. 

Our  relationships  with  the  P.R.C. 
have  expanded  rapidly  in  the  past  6 
months.  We  have  agreed  to  joint  proj- 
ects in  energy,  space,  medicine,  ag- 
riculture, and  other  fields.  The  first  of 
what  is  expected  to  be  more  than  500 
Chinese  students  and  research  scholars 
have  begun  arriving  in  this  country, 
and  American  students  will  soon  leave 
for  China.  At  least  six  U.S.  oil  firms 
are  negotiating  with  the  P.R.C.  for  co- 
operative exploration  of  China's  off- 
shore oil  reserves.  Trade  with  the 
P.R.C.  more  than  tripled  this  year  over 
last  to  exceed  $1  billion,  and  U.S. 
grain  sales  will  exceed  $500  million. 
China's  foreign  purchases  of  capital 
equipment  between  now  and  1985  are 
expected  to  reach  $80  billion. 

In  August  of  1977  Secretary  Vance 


friendship  between  our  two  peoples  and 
promote  our  amicable  bilateral  ties  and 
cooperation  in  the  scientific-techno- 
logical, economic,  cultural,  and  many 
other  fields. 

In  marking  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States,  we  deeply  honor  the 
memory  of  the  Chinese  people's  great 
leader,  the  late  Chairman  Mao  Zedong, 
and  the  esteemed  late  Premier  Zhou 
Enlai,  who  paved  the  way  for  the  nor- 
malization of  Sino-U.S.  relations.  Nat- 
urally, the  efforts  to  promote 
Sino-U.S.  relations  made  over  the 
years  by  former  President  Nixon, 
former  President  Ford,  Dr.  Kissinger, 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
other  friends  from  all  walks  of  life  will 
also  be  remembered.  We  highly  esteem 


the  valuable  contribution  made  by 
President  Carter,  Dr.  Brzezinski,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  in  fi- 
nally achieving  the  normalization  of 
Sino-American  relations. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  thanks 
to  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office, 
Mr.  Woodcock,  his  predecessors,  and 
his  colleagues  for  their  active  efforts 
in  promoting  understanding  and  friend- 
ship between  the  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can peoples  and  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  wel- 
come to  American  friends  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  press 
who  have  come  to  visit  China  from 
afar.  □ 
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visited  Beijing  for  exploratory  talks  on 
normalization  with  the  new  Chinese 
leadership.  Secretary  Vance  also  met 
with  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  in 
New  York  that  fall.  He  and  Dr. 
Brzezinski  met  on  many  occasions  with 
the  chief  of  the  Chinese  Liaison  Office 
here.  During  Dr.  Brzezinski 's  visit  to 
Beijing  in  May  of  this  year,  the  United 
States  indicated  that  Ambassador 
Leonard  Woodcock,  Chief  of  the 
Liaison  Office  in  Beijing,  was  ready  to 
begin  serious  discussions  with  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  Hua  to  see  whether 
normalization  could  be  achieved  on 
mutually  acceptable  terms. 

Three  Key  Issues 

Throughout  the  discussions,  the 
President  felt  he  had  to  reach  a  clear 
understanding  with  the  Chinese  on 
three  important  issues:  (1)  unofficial 
American  presence  in  Taiwan  after 
normalization;  (2)  the  substance  of  the 
American  commercial,  cultural,  and 
other  relations  with  Taiwan  after  nor- 
malization; and  (3)  our  respective  ex- 
pectations concerning  the  future  of 
Taiwan. 

Both  sides  were  aware  that  the 
Taiwan  issue  was  the  major  stumbling 
block  to  normalization.  President  Carter 
made  clear  that  the  Administration 
must  be  confident  of  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future  for  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  The  President,  who  personally 
approved  all  instructions  to  Ambassador 
Woodcock,  met  with  the  Chinese 
Liaison  Office  Chief,  Ambassador 
Chai,  on  September  19.  In  that  meet- 
ing, as  in  other  discussions  of  this  vital 
matter,  the  President  left  no  doubt  that 
Taiwan  had  to  be  able  to  purchase 
selected  defensive  weapons  in  the 
United  States. 

In  early  November,  we  offered  the 
P.R.C.  a  draft  of  a  possible  joint  com- 
munique. After  further  negotiations 
Ambassador  Woodcock  was  invited  to 
meet  with  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
on  December  13.  This  was  the  crucial 
meeting.  The  Vice  Premier  indicated 
that  the  P.R.C.  was  prepared  to  nor- 
malize on  the  basis  of  a  position  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States.  After 
further  discussions,  the  two  sides 
agreed  on  the  December  15  announce- 
ment. 

Joint  Communique 

The  joint  communique  announcing 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions reaffirms  the  principles  agreed  on 
by  the  two  governments  in  the  Shan- 
ghai communique,  and  while  acknowl- 
edging the  Chinese  position  that  there 
is  but  one  China  and  Taiwan  is  part  of 


China,  states  that  "...  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  maintain  cul- 
tural, commercial,  and  other  unofficial 
relations  with  the  people  of  Taiwan." 
Simultaneously  with  the  communique, 
the  United  States  issued  a  formal 
statement  expressing  its  confidence  that 
the  people  of  Taiwan  face  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  future  and  stating  that 
the  United  States  "...  continues  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Taiwan  issue  and  expects 
that  the  Taiwan  issue  will  be  settled 
peacefully  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves." The  parallel  Chinese  state- 
ment, released  simultaneously,  reaf- 
firmed the  P.R.C.  position  that  the  way 
of  reunifying  the  country  is  "entirely 
China's  internal  affair."  It  did  not. 
however,  contradict  the  U.S.  stand  on 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan 
question. 

The  United  States  also  declared  that 
it  is  terminating  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  which  provides  for  termina- 
tion upon  one  year's  notice  by  either 
party.  The  United  States  is  not  "ab- 
rogating" the  treaty.  The  U.S.  notice 
of  intent  to  terminate  the  treaty  will  be 
effective  January   1,    1979,  and  the 
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treaty  will  cease  to  be  in  force  on 
cember  31,  1979. 

In  the  course  of  negotiations  on 
malization  the  United  States  made  c 
its  intention  to  continue  the  sale  of 
fensive  weapons  to  Taiwan  on  a 
strained  basis  after  termination  of 
defense  treaty.  Premier  Hua  Guofi 
in  his  press  conference  on  Decen 
16,  stated  that  the  People's  Republ: 
China  could  not  agree  to  this,  ' 
nevertheless,  the  joint  commun 
was  reached." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  communi 
formal  diplomatic  relations  betweer 
United  States  and  the  People's  Re 
lie  of  China  will  be  establishec 
January  1,  1979,  and  diplomatic 
tions  with  the  Republic  of  China 
be  terminated.  On  March  1,  1979 
United  States  and  the  People's  Re 
lie  of  China  will  establish  Embassi. 
each  other's  capitals  and  exch; 
Ambassadors.  Remaining  U.S.  mil 
personnel  in  Taiwan — down  to  a 
700  noncombat  personnel  from 
10,000  there  when  the  Shanghai 
munique  was  issued — will  be  rem' 
from  the  island  before  the  end  of  A 
The  whole  process  of  readjusting 
relations  with  Taiwan  will  be  c 


PRESIDENT'S  MEMORANDUM 
FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES,  DEC.  30* 

Subject:  Relations  with  the  People  on  Taiwan 

As  President  of  the  United  States.  1  have 
constitutional  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation.  The 
United  States  has  announced  that  on  January 
1.  1979.  it  is  recognizing  the  government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  the  sole 
legal  government  of  China  and  is  terminating 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  United  States  has  also  stated  that, 
in  the  future,  the  American  people  will 
maintain  commercial,  cultural,  and  other  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  Taiwan  without 
official  government  representation  and  with- 
out diplomatic  relations.  1  am  issuing  this 
memorandum  to  facilitate  maintaining  those 
relations  pending  the  enactment  of  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

I  therefore  declare  and  direct  that: 

(A)  Departments  and  agencies  currently 
having  authority  to  conduct  or  carry  out  pro- 
grams, transactions,  or  other  relations  with 
or  relating  to  Taiwan  are  directed  to  conduct 
and  carry  out  those  programs,  transactions, 
and  relations  beginning  January  1.  1979.  in 
accordance  with  such  authority  and.  as  ap- 
propriate, through  the  instrumentality  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  D  below. 

(B)  Existing  international  agreements  and 
arrangements  in  force  between  the  United 


States  and  Taiwan  shall  continue  in  force  a 
shall  be  performed  and  enforced  by  depa 
ments  and  agencies  beginning  January' 
1979.  in  accordance  with  their  terms  andJ 
appropriate,  through  that  instrumentality.' 

(C)  In  order  to  effectuate  all  of  the  pre 
sions  of  this  memorandum,  whenever  i 
law.  regulation,  or  order  of  the  United  StJ 
refers  to  a  foreign  country,  nation,  sta 
government,  or  similar  entity,  departme 
and  agencies  shall  construe  those  terms  ; 
apply  those  laws,  regulations,  or  orders 
include  Taiwan. 

(D)  In  conducting  and  carrying  out  p 
grams,  transactions,  and  other  relations  w 
the  people  on  Taiwan,  interests  of  the  pec 
of  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
appropriate  by  an  unofficial  instrumenta 
in  corporate  form,  to  be  identified  shortly 

(E)  The  above  directives  shall  apply  to 
be  carried  out  by  all  departments  and  ag 
cies.  except  as  I  may  otherwise  determim 

I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  request 
legislation  relative  to  non-governmental 
lationships  between  the  American  people 
the  people  on  Taiwan. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  publishec 
the  Federal  Register. 

Jimmy  Car 


♦Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  o 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  8,  1979. 


:miary  1979 

ted  by  the  end  of  1979.  Vice  Pre- 
sr  Deng  Xiaoping  will  visit  Wash- 
;ton  on  January  29. 

ture  Relations  With  Taiwan 

As  the  President  made  clear,  the 
>ple  of  the  United  States  will  main- 
i  their  current  commercial,  cultural, 
d  other  relations  with  Taiwan 
ough  nonofficial  means,  much  as 
ian  and  other  countries  have  done. 
:ept  for  the  defense  treaty,  we  ex- 
it all  other  agreements  with  Taiwan 
remain  in  force,  until  any  substitute 
angements  are  reached.  This  will 
mit  the  continuation  on  an  unofficial 
is  of  the  many  mutually  beneficial 
itions  the  American  people  and  the 
►pie  of  Taiwan  now  enjoy.  Ameri- 
is  will  continue  to  travel  to  Taiwan 
trade,  to  invest,  and  to  study.  Vis- 
s  from  Taiwan  will  be  able  to  do  the 
le. 

t  is  anticipated  that  all  necessary 
mgements  will  be  made,  pursuant  to 
eement  with  Taiwanese  authorities, 
>rovide  services  now  being  provided 
U.S.  officials  there.  These  services 
uid  include  receiving  applications 
visas  and  passports  and  providing 
ifare,  protection,  and  similar  serv- 

5. 

lotwithstanding  the  establishment  of 
i.-P.R.C.  relations,  travel  and  im- 
iration  between  Taiwan  and  the 
ted  States  will  continue,  and  indi- 
cate planning  to  visit  the  United 
:es  in  the  near  future  will  be  proc- 
:d  as  before.  After  January  1,  the 
!  of  recognition,  consular  services 
veen  Taiwan  and  the  United  States 

be  handled  as  previously,  pending 
blishment  of  nonofficial  agencies 
)oth  sides. 

^n  important  component  of 
van's  security  has  been  its  ability  to 
ntain  modern  military  forces  and  to 
e  adequate  armaments  for  its  self- 
:nse.  Over  the  years,  the  United 
:es  has  given  Taiwan  access  to 
:fully  chosen  defensive  military 
ipment.  The  United  States  will 
inue  this  policy  after  the  termination 
ie  defense  treaty, 
hina's  self-interest  lies  in  construc- 

relations  with  the  United  States, 
n,  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 

P.R.C.  has  a  major  stake  in 
ding  actions  that  would  put  those 
ionships  at  grave  risk,  particularly 
t  devotes  its  primary  attention  to 
ernization.  Although  China  has  a 
:  military  force,  it  is  organized  and 
pped  primarily  for  land  warfare 

defense  of  the  mainland.   Fur- 
more,  China  has  major  concerns 
it  military  threats  elsewhere. 
ie  economy  of  Taiwan  is  sound. 
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Taiwan-The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  White 
House  fact  sheet  issued  on  January  5, 
1979. 

Background 

My  constitutional  authority  in  establishing 
relationships  with  foreign  countries  is  clear  and 
cannot  be  successfully  challenged  in  court. 

I  think  that  we  have  more  than  honored  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  I  see  no  basis  for  a  suc- 
cessful court  challenge.  I  think  what  we've  done 
is  right.  It's  better  for  our  country.  It's  better  for 
the  people  of  China.  It  does  not  hurt  the  people 
of  Taiwan.  It's  good  for  world  peace  [President 
Carter  interview,  Dec.  19,  1978,  p. 5.] 

On  December  15,  President  Carter 
announced  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  would  have 
full  diplomatic  relations  effective 
January  1,  1979.  The  President  gave  1 
year's  notice  of  termination  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Taiwan. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  was 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan  about  6  years  after  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  removed  his  defeated 
Nationalist  government  to  Taiwan.  The 
treaty  went  into  effect  on  March  3, 
1955. 

After  the  President's  announcement, 
some  questions  were  raised  about  the 
President's  authority  to  terminate  a 
treaty  without  the  prior  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  or  without  congres- 
sional action. 


Foreign  exchange  reserves  amount  to 
almost  $7  billion,  and  its  people  enjoy 
the  third  highest  per  capita  GNP  in 
Asia.  Taiwan's  total  foreign  trade  is 
forecast  at  about  $23.3  billion  for  1978 
of  which  the  United  States  will  have 
roughly  one-third,  or  $7.3  billion.  A 
number  of  leading  U.S.  corporations 
presently  do  business  in  Taiwan,  and 
are  expected  to  continue  to  do  so. 
These  include  such  major  banks  as  the 
Bank  of  America,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Citicorp,  and  American  Express; 
large  U.S.  industrial  firms  include 
Ford,  RCA,  Union  Carbide,  Zenith, 
and  Corning  Glass.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  U.S.  economic  ties  to 
Taiwan  will  continue  to  grow.  For 
example,  Japan's  trade  with  Taiwan 
grew  over  233%  since  they  normalized 
relations  with  the  P.R.C.;  Australia's 
grew  by  370%;  and  Canada's  by 
539%.  □ 


Article  10  of  the  treaty  provides  that: 
"Either  Party  may  terminate  it  one  year 
after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  other 
Party."  It  was  under  this  article  that 
the  President  issued  the  1  year  notice  of 
termination.  The  treaty  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate  or  Congress,  or  the 
need  for  approval  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  order  for  notice  to  be  given 
of  termination  of  the  treaty. 

Administration's  Position 

The  treaty  is  being  terminated  in  exact  con- 
formance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  Had 
I  cancelled  the  treaty  or  abrogated  the  treaty 
preemptorily  as  of  the  first  day  of  January — 
which  was  a  Chinese  request  to  us,  or  demand 
from  us  originally — there  may  have  been  some 
justification  for  that  court  challenge.  But  the 
treaty  provides  that  either  side  can  terminate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treaty  by  giving  a  I  year 
notice.  [President  Carter  interview,  Dec.  19, 
1978.] 

It  is  the  Administration's  position, 
after  considerable  research,  that  the 
President's  authority  to  terminate  a 
treaty  derives  from  the  President's  au- 
thority and  responsibility — as  stated  in 
the  Constitution — to  conduct  the  na- 
tion's foreign  affairs  and  to  execute  the 
laws. 

The  President  is  responsible  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  a  treaty  are  carried 
out.  The  Administration  further  be- 
lieves that  the  Senate's  power  to  advise 
and  consent  to  a  treaty  is  fulfilled  when 
the  treaty  is  made.  Thereafter,  the 
execution  and  performance  of  a  treaty's 
terms,  including  terms  relating  to  its 
duration  or  termination,  are  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  President. 
Where  the  treaty  provides  for  the  ter- 
mination by  notice,  the  President  has 
the  power  to  give  such  notice. 

The  treaty  with  Taiwan,  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  February  9,  1955,  does 
not  contain  reference  to  congressional 
action  in  the  implementation  or  termi- 
nation of  the  treaty,  nor  does  the 
treaty's  legislative  history  indicate  the 
Senate  anticipated  prior  consultation  or 
approval  before  the  termination  clause 
could  be  used  by  a  President. 

Opinions  of  Various  Authorities 

Here  are  opinions  expressed  by  vari- 
ous scholars  and  authorities  who  have 
studied  this  issue. 

Professor  Louis  Henkin,  Hamilton 
Fish  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
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Columbia  University,  states  in  his  book 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitution 
(1972): 

Once  the  Senate  has  consented,  the  President  is 
free  to  make  (or  not  to  make)  the  treaty  and  the 
Senate  has  no  further  authority  in  respect  of  it. 
Attempts  by  the  Senate  to  withdraw,  modify  or 
interpret  its  consent  after  a  treaty  is  ratified  have 
no  legal  weight;  nor  has  the  Senate  any  au- 
thoritative voice  in  interpreting  a  treaty  or  in 
terminating  it. 

Dr.  Elbert  M.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  has  written  in  his 
book  Treaties  and  Executive  Agree- 
ments in  the  United  States  (1960): 

.  from  a  constitutional  view,  it  is  much  easier 
to  terminate  treaties  than  to  make  them.  A 
treaty,  by  definition  in  constitutional  law,  can 
come  into  existence  only  by  positive  action  by 
the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  but  a 
simple  majority  of  both  Houses  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  can  terminate  them,  and  they 
may  be  terminated  by  the  President  alone. 

Professor  Laurence  H.  Tribe,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  has  written  in  his 
recently  published  American  Constitu- 
tional Law  (1978): 

Although  influenced  (often  decisively)  by  con- 
gressional action  or  constitutional  restraint,  the 
President  ...  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
announcing  and  implementing  military  policy; 
for  negotiating,  administering,  and  terminating 
treaties  or  executive  agreements;  for  establishing 
and  breaking  relations  with  foreign  governments; 
and  generally  for  applying  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wallace  McClure,  in  his  work 
entitled  International  Executive 
Agreement  (1941),  wrote: 

It  is  customary  for  treaties  to  carry  provisions 
laying  down  the  steps  to  be  taken  if  one  of  the 
participating  governments  wishes  to  divest  itself 
of  the  obligations  which  have  been  assumed;  for 
instance,  a  year's  notice  by  one  party  to  the 
other  or  others.  But  treaties  do  not  specify  the 
organ  of  the  national  government  by  which  such 
notice  is  to  be  given.  In  the  United  States  the 
Executive  gives  the  notice.  Sometimes  he  has 
given  it  on  his  own  initiative  solely. 

In  treaty  making  the  Senate  may  be  said  to  act 
merely  as  executive  adviser  and  check  against 
positive  action;  negative  action,  not  being  feared 
by  the  constitution  makers,  was  left  to  the  re- 
pository of  general  executive  power,  that  is,  to 
the  President. 

Professor  Myres  S.  McDougal,  Wil- 
liam K.  Townsend  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  Yale  Law  School,  wrote  as  follows 
in  his  study  with  Asher  Lans  on 
"Treaties  and  Congressional-Executive 
or  Presidential  Agreements:  Inter- 
changeable Instruments  of  National 
Policy,"  54  Yale  Law  Journal  336 
(1945): 


.  .  .  termination  [of  treaties]  may  be  effected  by 
executive  denunciation,  with  or  without  prior 
Congressional  authorization. 

Professor  Randall  H.  Nelson,  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Termination  of 
Treaties  and  Executive  Agreements  by 
the  United  States:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice," 42  Minnesota  Law  Review 
(1958)  wrote: 

Diplomatic  practice  coupled  with  judicial  opin- 
ion demonstrates  that  the  President,  as  the  chief 
organ  of  foreign  relations,  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  termination  of 
treaties.  He  may  perform  this  function  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  Congress  or  the  Senate. 

The  late  Professor  Jesse  S.  Reeves, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Jones  Act  and  the 
Denunciation  of  Treaties,"  15  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law 
(1921),  stated: 

It  seems  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  President 
to  terminate  treaties  by  giving  notice  on  his  own 
motion  without  previous  Congressional  or  Sen- 
atorial action.  It  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  President  cannot  be  forced  by  Congress 
or  by  the  Senate  to  perform  the  international  act 
of  giving  notice. 

Professor  Westel  Willoughby,  late  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  wrote  in  his 
work  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States  (1929): 

It  would  seem  indeed,  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  Executive 
to  submit  his  treaty  denunciations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  its  approval  and  ratification  although, 
as  has  been  seen,  this  has  been  done  several 
times. 

Court  Decisions 

The  Constitution  does  not  specif- 
ically address  the  question  of  treaty 
termination. 

There  have  been  no  court  decisions 
which  passed  on  the  question  of  the 
President's  power  to  act  pursuant  to 
termination  provisions  of  a  treaty  with- 
out Senate  or  Congressional  approval. 

Historical  Precedent 

...  I'm  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  my  responsibility  is  to  conduct 
negotiations  of  this  kind.  [President  Carter  inter- 
view, Dec.  19,  1978.] 

Here  are  some  examples  of  Presi- 
dential termination  of  treaties  over  the 
years. 

•  In  1815  President  Madison  ex- 
changed correspondence  with  the 
Netherlands  which  has  been  construed 
by  the  United  States  as  establishing 
that  the   1782  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
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Commerce  between  the  two  countrit 
had  been  annuled. 

•  In  1899  President  McKinley  ga\ 
notice  to  the  Swiss  Government  of  tl 
U.S.  intent  "to  arrest  the  operations 
of  certain  articles  of  the  1850  Conve 
tion  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  E 
tradition  with  Switzerland. 

•  In  1920  President  Wilson  1 
agreement  terminated  the  1891  Trea 
of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigatk 
with  Belgium  concerning  the  Congo. 

•  In  1927  President  Coolidge  ga 
notice  of  termination  of  the  19^ 
Treaty  with  Mexico  on  the  Preventii 
of  Smuggling. 

•  In  1933  President  Roosevelt  deli 
ered  to  the  League  of  Nations  a  decl 
ration  of  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  t 
1927  multilateral  Convention  for  t 
Abolition  of  Import  and  Export  Pi 
hibitions  and  Restrictions. 

•  In  1933  President  Roosevelt  ga 
notice  of  termination  (which  was  wii 
drawn  subsequently)  of  the  1931  Tre; 
of  Extradition  with  Greece. 

•  In  1936  President  Roosevelt  i 
proved  a  protocol  (deemed  to  be  not 
of  termination)  terminating  the  18 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigati 
with  Italy. 

•  In  1939  President  Roosevelt  g< 
notice  of  termination  of  the  19 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigati 
with  Japan. 

•  In  1944  President  Roosevelt  g; 
notice  of  denunciation  of  the  19 
Protocol  to  the  Inter-American  C< 
vention  for  Trademark  and  Commerc 
Protection. 

•  In  1954  President  Eisenhower  g; 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  li 
Convention     on     Uniformity 
Nomenclature  for  the  Classification 
Merchandise. 

•  In  1962  President  Kennedy  g 
notice  of  termination  of  the  1902  C 
vention  on  Commercial  Relations  v 
Cuba. 

•  In  1965  President  Johnson  g 
notice  of  denunciation,  subsequei 
withdrawn,  of  the  1929  Warsaw  c 
vention  concerning  international 
travel. 
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Economic  and  Commercial 
Relationships  With  Taucan 


oreign  Relations  Outline ' 

In  recent  years  Taiwan,  with  a 
filiation  of  slightly  over  17  million, 
is  had  one  of  the  world's  most  suc- 
issful  developing  economies.  Per 
ipita  income  has  grown  from  subsis- 
nce  levels  in  the  early  1950's  to  about 
1,200  in  1978.  Enlightened  policies 
ive  fostered  the  rapid  development  of 
onomic  and  social  infrastructure.  A 
rong  private  sector  has  prospered 
ong  with  many  major  public  sector 
iterprises.  The  economy  has  shifted 
3m  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
se,  and  exports  of  light  manufactured 
>ods  have  made  the  island  an  impor- 
fit  factor  in  world  trade.  This  swift 
onomic  transformation  is  reaching 
dually  every  stratum  of  society.  Even 
'  developed  country  standards, 
come  distribution  is  remarkably 
uitable. 

Taiwan's  gross  national  product  in 
78  was  about  $22  billion,  while  its 
il  rate  of  economic  growth  during  the 
ar  was  estimated  at  13%.  Foreign  ex- 
ange  reserves  are  sufficient  to  pay 
'  6  months  of  imports.  Life  expect- 
cy  and  literacy  have  nearly  attained 


the  levels  of  Western  countries. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  to 
Taiwan's  economic  growth  and  moder- 
nization more  as  an  important  export 
market  than  as  a  source  of  foreign  aid. 
Total  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
Taiwan  from  1949 — including  grants, 
loans,  and  food  aid — amounted  to  only 
about  $1 .7  billion,  or  roughly  one-third 
of  our  1978  imports  from  Taiwan.  The 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment mission  in  Taipei  closed  in 
1965. 


Current  Economic  Relations 
With  the  U.S. 

Trade  and  other  ties  between  Ameri- 
cans and  the  people  on  Taiwan  have 
been  increasing  substantially  in  recent 
years.  Taiwan  is  now  among  our  top  10 
trading  partners;  in  East  Asia,  it  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Japan. 

•  Total  U.S.  trade  with  Taiwan  in 
1978  is  estimated  at  $7.3  billion.  Our 
exports  to  Taiwan  are  less  than  half  the 
value  of  our  imports  from  the  island, 
making  the  growing  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Taiwan  a  serious  problem.   The 


TAIWAN— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

'Area:   14,000  sq.   mi.   (about  one-third  the 

size  of  Ohio). 
Capital:  Taipei  (pop.  2.2  million), 
pther  Cities:    Kaohsiung   (1    million), 

Taichung  (562,000),  Keelung  (543,000), 
?    Tainan  (537,000). 

people 


Per  Capita  Income:  $1,200  (1978). 
Inflation  Rate:  5%  (1977  average). 

Agriculture:  Products— sugarcane,  sweet 
potatoes,  rice,  vegetables,  asparagus, 
mushrooms,  citrus  fruits,  pineapples, 
bananas,  cassava. 

Manufacturing:  Types — textile,  electronics, 
plastics,  furniture,  other  consumer  goods. 


'opulation:  17  million  (1978  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  2.1%  (1977). 

•thnic  Groups:  Han  Chinese  98%,  less  than 

i    2%  aborigines. 

Religions:    Confucianism.    Buddhism, 

Taoism,  Christianity. 
i-anguages:   Mandarin  Chinese   (official); 
j   local   dialects— Taiwanese,    Hokkien, 
I   Hakka. 
'.iteracy:  89%. 
Life  Expectancy:  70  yrs. 

|  conomy 

(iNP:  $23  billion  (1978). 
I  nnual  Growth  Rate:  9.1% 
i  age). 


Natural  Resources:  Small  deposits  of  coal, 
natural  gas,  limestone,  marble. 

Trade  (1977):  Exports— $9.3  billion:  tex- 
tiles, machinery,  plastics,  metal  products, 
plywood,  wood  products.  Partners — U.S. 
($3.6  billion),  Japan  ($1.1  billion),  Hong 
Kong  ($634  million).  Imports— $8.5  bil- 
lion: food  and  raw  materials,  crude  oil, 
capital  goods.  Partners— Japan  ($2.6  bil- 
lion), U.S.  ($2  billion),  Kuwait  ($685 
million). 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  36  New  Taiwan 
dollars  =  US  $1.00. 

Economic   Aid:   Received— $2.  1    billion 
(1949-73);  $1.5  billion  from   U.S.   (AID 
(1970-78  aver-  program  ended   in    1965).   Extended- 

technical  aid  to  49  countries  since  1961. 
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United  States  accounts  for  almost 
one-third  of  Taiwan's  total  trade  and 
provides  a  market  for  40%  of  its  ex- 
ports. Taiwan's  worldwide  exports 
comprise  48%  of  GNP;  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  19%  of  GNP. 

•  American  investment  in  the  island, 
based  on  Taiwan  data,  exceeds  $550 
million,  or  30%  of  total  foreign  in- 
vestment there.  U.S.  companies  have 
concentrated  investments  in  the  electri- 
cal and  electronics,  chemicals  and 
plastics,  and  banking  and  other  service 
industries.  Many  leading  firms,  such  as 
Ford,  IBM,  Goodyear,  RCA,  Zenith, 
and  Texas  Instruments,  have  invest- 
ments on  the  island,  and  over  a  dozen 
U.S.  banks  are  represented  in  Taipei. 

•  The  Export-Import  Bank,  with 
loans  and  guarantees  totaling  almost 
$1.8  billion,  has  its  third  highest  expo- 
sure worldwide  in  Taiwan.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC) 
exposure  in  Taiwan  is  nearly  $140  mil- 
lion. 

•  In  December  1978  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  was  concluded  with  Taiwan. 
We  obtained  important  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  concessions  to  balance  those  that 
Taiwan,  a  beneficiary  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  will  receive 
from  us  following  conclusion  of  the 
current  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  We  have  other 
agreements  with  the  Taiwan  authorities 
that  restrict  export  to  this  country  of 
various  categories  of  textiles,  footwear, 
and  color  TV's. 


Future  Economic  Relations 
With  Taiwan 

U.S.  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  end 
of  official  relations  with  Taipei  are  not 
expected  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
U.S.  economic  relationship  with 
Taiwan.  The  growth  in  Taiwan's  trade 
with  other  countries  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  severance  of  relations.  In 
fact,  Taiwan's  two-way  trade  with 
Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  and  other 
countries  has  since  multiplied  several 
times. 

In  announcing  the  decision  to  recog- 
nize and  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  P.R.C.,  President  Carter 
stressed  that  commercial,  cultural,  and 
other  relations  will  be  maintained  with 
the  people  of  Taiwan.  Leaders  of  the 
large  resident  U.S.  business  commu- 
nity have  publicly  expressed  their  in- 
tention and  that  of  their  companies  to 
remain  in  Taiwan. 

The  staff  of  the  former  U.S.  Em- 
bassy at  Taipei  will  continue  to  func- 
tion unofficially  through  February 
1979.  Thereafter,  American  economic 
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li.S.  Arms  Sales 
to  Taiwan 


Department  of  State  Bulle 

FMS  commitments,  some  involvii 
items  not  due  for  delivery  until  1983, 
about  $500  million. 

The  following  data  summarize  o 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  over  the  past 
years: 


Foreign  Relations  Outline ' 

American  interest  in  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  Taiwan  question  was  a 
key  element  of  the  U.S.  statement  in 
the  February  1972  Shanghai  com- 
munique and  has  remained  at  the  heart 
of  the  U.S.  position  since  then. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
Taiwan  will  terminate  on  December  31, 
1979.  However,  the  United  States,  in 
its  unilateral  statement  of  December 
15,  1978,  declared  that  it  ".  .  .  con- 
tinues to  have  an  interest  in  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Taiwan  issue  and 
expects  that  the  Taiwan  issue  will  be 
settled  peacefully  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves."2 This  statement  was  issued 
concurrently  with  the  joint  com- 
munique, recognizing  and  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (P.R.C.).  The 
P.R.C.  was  aware  in  advance  of  our 
position,  and  their  statement,  released 
simultaneously,  did  not  take  issue  with 
it. 


Taiwan  (Cont'd) 

and  commercial  interaction  with  the 
people  of  Taiwan  will  be  facilitated 
through  a  nongovernmental 
institute — the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan.  The  institute,  headquartered  in 
Washington,  will  establish  offices  in 
Taiwan  to  provide  essential  services  to 
businessmen  and  others. 

Taiwan's  future  economic  well-being 
will,  therefore,  be  affected  little  by  the 
loss  of  governmental  ties  with  the 
United  States.  It  depends  rather  on  the 
health  of  the  world  economy  and  the 
ability  of  major  trading  partners — 
especially  the  United  States— to  keep 
protectionist  forces  under  control.  As 
the  island's  industry  moves  from  light 
manufactured  goods  to  more  sophisti- 
cated production,  its  people  will  have 
to  learn  to  compete  in  export  markets 
long  dominated  by  the  more  advanced 
economies  of  North  America,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan.  d 


'Taken  from  a  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion in  the  GIST  series,  released  in  January 
1979.  This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  ref- 
erence aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy 
statement. 


Peaceful  Resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  Issue 

The  P.R.C.  has  compelling  reasons 
not  to  seek  a  military  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  issue.  It  has  a  major  stake  in 
avoiding  actions  that  would  risk  its 
constructive  relations  with  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  other  nations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  P.R.C.  does  not  have — 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future  will  not 
have — the  military  capability  to  take 
Taiwan  by  force. 

In  an  official  statement  on  January  1 , 
1979,  the  P.R.C.  announced  an  end  to 
the  bombardment  of  Quemoy  and  other 
islands  and  proposed  talks  with  the 
Taiwan  authorities  to  end  military 
confrontation  and  the  "artificial  ten- 
sion" caused  by  it.  It  said  it  was  doing 
so  "to  create  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites and  a  secure  environment  for  the 
two  sides"  in  order  to  make  contact, 
restore  transportation  and  postal  serv- 
ices, conduct  exchanges,  trade,  and 
cooperate  in  "reunifying  the  mother- 
land." This  statement  did  not  mention 
possible  forceful  "liberation"  of 
Taiwan,  and  the  P.R.C.  pledged  to 
"respect  the  status  quo  on  Taiwan"  in 
"settling  the  question  of  reunifica- 
tion." 

Military  Sales 

An  important  component  of 
Taiwan's  security  has  been  its  ability  to 
maintain  modern  military  forces  and  to 
have  adequate  arms  for  its  self-defense. 
Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
given  Taiwan  access  through  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  and  commercial 
channels  to  carefully  chosen  defensive 
military  equipment,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  air  and  naval  defenses. 
Despite  the  P.R.C. 's  disagreement,  we 
will  continue  to  supply  such  equipment 
after  termination  of  the  defense  treaty, 
including  provision  of  follow-on  sup- 
port for  U.S.  military  equipment  pre- 
viously transferred. 

We  are  now  completing  processing 
formalities,  including  the  requisite 
notification  to  Congress,  for  the  sale  to 
Taiwan  of  those  major  items  of  military 
equipment  approved  in  1978.  Major 
commitments  to  military  sales  in 
Taiwan  include  additional  F-5E  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  with  improved 
weaponry,  such  as  precision-guided 
munitions  and  Maverick  missiles.  We 
are  also  processing  FMS  and  commer- 
cial cases  for  many  other  previously 
committed  items.  Total  value  of  major 


Commerc 

Export 

FMS 

License 

($  millions) 

($  millior 

FY  1974 

Orders 

88.7 

Deliveries 

93.3 

8.1 

FY  1975 

Orders 

144.8 

Deliveries 

115.0 

45.0 

FY  1976 

Orders 

324.0 

Deliveries 

136.5 

42.5 

FY  1977 

Orders 

153.0 

Deliveries 

142.4 

46.1 

FY  1978 

Orders 

346.3 

Deliveries 

131.1 

174.5 

'Taken  from  a  Department  of  State  publ 
tion  in  the  GIST  series,  released  in  Janu 
1979.  This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick 
erence  aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  po 
statement. 

2For  full  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1979 
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Korea  and  the  United  States 
The  Era  Ahead 


v  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

Address  before  the  Far  East- 
merican  Council  and  the  U.S. -Korea 
conomic  Council  in  New  York  on  De- 
'tnber  6,  1978.  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  As- 
stant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
acific  Affairs. ' 

Today,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
;gan  my  present  job,  I  propose  to 
)eak  about  relations  between  the 
nited  States  and  a  single  nation  of 
sia.  One  reason  is  that  this  nation  and 
ir  relationship  with  it  have  undergone 
fundamental  transition  in  just  a  few 
:ars'  time. 

To  set  the  scene  and  put  my  sub- 
quent  remarks  in  context,  I  want  first 

review  with  you  the  issues  which 
ive  strained  U.S. -Korean  relations 
id  distorted  our  perceptions  of  each 
her.  I  then  propose  to  consider  how 
e  should  look  at  Korea,   and  at 

S. -Korea  relations,  in  the  era  ahead, 
lis  new  era,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be 
>minated  by  four  main  factors: 

•  The  U.S. -Korean  alliance 
elf— for  some  time  the  Koreans  have 
en  making  an  increasingly  important 
ntribution,  while  the  commitment  of 
r  military  power  to  the  security  of 
:  region  continues; 

•  South  Korea's  emergence  as  a 
untry  of  tremendous  economic 
namism  with  an  enormous  potential 

future  growth  and,  we  hope,  a  con- 
ually  broadening  base  of  popular 
)port; 

►  The  shadow  still  cast  by  the  for- 
dable  threat  from  the  north, 
ipered  by  the  likelihood  that  the 
mmunist  superpowers  would  not  en- 
gage and  do  not  favor  a  renewed 
rth  Korean  attack;  and 

•  The  most  important — our  expen- 
se in  recent  years  in  coping  with 
iat  difficulties  in  U.S. -Korea  rela- 
ns  has  revealed  a  reservoir  of 
ngth  in  the  relationship  that  bodes 
1  for  our  ability  to  solve  the  prob- 

|s  of  the  future. 


'  Triple  Crisis  in 
ean-American  Relations 

i  these  past  few  years  three  serious 
es  simultaneously  threatened  sub- 
tial  damage  to  the  Korean-American 
tionship.  These  three  issues,  which 
extraordinary  strain  on  our  relation- 


ship with  a  close  ally,  were:  one,  some 
misunderstandings  over  our  troop  with- 
drawal policy;  second,  the  set  of  scan- 
dals often  referred  to  as  Koreagate;  and 
third,  human  rights. 

Troop  Withdrawal.  When  the  new 
Administration  in  the  spring  of  1977 
announced  its  plan  for  phased  with- 
drawal of  ground  combat  forces  in 
South  Korea  our  intentions  were 
somewhat  misunderstood  by  some 
people,  both  in  Northeast  Asia  and  in 
the  United  States.  In  retrospect,  we 
perhaps  did  not  adequately  explain  our 
plans  at  the  outset. 

Today,  these  concerns,  if  not  en- 
tirely dispelled,  have  been  largely 
contained.  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Northeast  Asia  there  is  a  growing 
understanding  of  the  Administration's 
policy. 

Our  withdrawals,  as  outlined  by 
President  Carter,  will  be  limited  to  our 
ground  combat  troops.  An  infantry 
battalion  and  some  support  troops,  to- 
taling about  3,400  men,  are  now  de- 
parting. Two  more  combat  battalions 
are  scheduled  to  come  out  in  1979, 
completing  the  phase  one  withdrawal 
of  one  brigade  of  6,000  men.  At  the 
end  of  the  planned  redeployment  in 
1981  or  1982,  about  7,000  U.S.  Army 
personnel  will  remain  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  (R.O.K.),  consisting  of  intel- 
ligence, logistics,  and  communications 
personnel,  as  well  as  personnel  in  such 
headquarters  as  the  U.N.  command 
with  its  armistice  responsibilities.  An 
additional  9,000  Air  Force  personnel 
will  remain  in  country. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  approved 
President  Carter's  request  for  authority 
to  transfer  significant  ground  force 
equipment  to  the  Korean  Armed  Forces 
as  U.S.  units  redeploy  to  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  also  directed 
the  redeployment  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  that  preserves  the  military  bal- 
ance. Should  circumstances  affecting 
security  change  significantly,  we  will 
assess  those  changes  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  Congress,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  our  other  Asian  allies.  Our 
plans  will  be  adjusted  if  developments 
so  warrant. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
recently  returned  from  important  dis- 
cussions in  Korea.  During  his  visit  an 
additional  squadron  of  U.S.  F-4  fight- 
ers arrived  to  enhance  our  Air  Force. 
He  and  President  Park  also  inaugurated 


a  Combined  Forces  Command,  which 
in  addition  to  reflecting  the  greater 
Korean  contribution  to  their  own  de- 
fense, provides  new  flexibility  and 
sophistication  in  joint  U.S.-R.O.K. 
defense  planning  and  coordination. 

The  Korean  Armed  Forces  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  more  self-reliant  de- 
fense posture.  Along  with  its  growing 
economic  and  industrial  strength, 
South  Korea  is  assuming  a  greater  por- 
tion of  its  defense  burden.  This  is  a 
natural  evolution  following  on  the  ear- 
lier reductions  of  U.S.  forces  and  phase 
out  of  the  U.S.  grant  military  assist- 
ance program. 

Koreagate.  The  second  issue  that 
shook  Seoul  and  Washington  was 
Koreagate.  (Even  in  government  we  fi- 
nally came  to  use  that  shorthand  term 
coined  by  the  press,  however  poor  the 
analogy.) 

Koreagate  had  its  origins  in  misper- 
ceptions,  misguided  actions,  and  lack 
of  timely  or  adequate  remedial  meas- 
ures. Efforts  to  investigate  the  actions 
of  Americans  imposed  a  virtually  un- 
precedented necessity  for  the  full  coop- 
eration of  foreigners  and  foreign 
institutions  not  subject  to  U.S.  juris- 
diction. Ultimately,  the  degree  of  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment, while  substantial,  fell  short  of 
what  many  had  hoped. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  on  this  issue. 
There  never  was  nor  can  there  ever  be, 
any  excuse  for  malfeasance  in  office. 
For  the  executive  branch,  for  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  government  of  a  close 
ally,  this  truly  was  a  dark  period.  Al- 
though these  abuses  took  place  several 
years  earlier,  it  fell  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  pursue  investigations,  and 
to  the  executive  branch  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  its  own  efforts.  Thus  the 
executive  branch  fully  supported,  even 
at  the  risk  at  times  of  the  bilateral  re- 
lationship, a  full  investigation  of  the 
charges.  Our  only  constraint  was  that 
we  act  in  accordance  with  well- 
established  international  practice,  em- 
bodied in  treaties  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Some  aspects  of  these  matters  are  not 


Biographic  data  on  Richard  C. 
Holbrooke  was  published  in  the 
August  1978  Bulletin  on  page 
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yet  fully  resolved.  Additional  actions 
may  still  occur,  in  the  courts  and 
elsewhere.  It  will  still  take  time  to 
overcome  the  damage,  but  we  believe 
that  the  issue  is  no  longer  threatening 
the  very  fabric  of  our  alliance.  And 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national 
interest  in  stability  in  Northeast  Asia, 
this  is  surely  a  good  thing. 

Human  Rights.  The  third  volatile 
issue  of  recent  years  has  been  human 
rights.  Some  have  misperceived  our 
expressed  concerns  for  human  rights 
and  interpreted  them  as  a  partisan  ex- 
pression of  support  for  this  or  that 
domestic  opposition  faction.  In  turn, 
we  Americans  have  not  always  been 
entirely  discriminating  in  our  criticisms 
or  perceptions  of  Korea.  These  distor- 
tions of  understanding  are  now  consid- 
erably reduced  on  both  sides.  Others 
are  now  more  clearly  aware  that  our 
human  rights  stance  is  based  on  princi- 
ple. We  recognize  that  no  society  is 
perfect,  our  own  certainly  included. 
Correspondingly,  there  is  a  more  bal- 
anced perspective  in  the  U.S.  of  the 
realities  —  both  problems  and 
accomplishments — in  South  Korea. 

We  continue,  however,  to  have 
legitimate  concerns  about  practices  that 
are  incompatible  with  a  generally  free 
society  and  with  close  and  friendly  ties 
between  our  nations.  We  have  been 
pleased  to  note  some  positive  and  con- 
structive steps  this  past  year  to  reduce 
these  problems.  We  hope  that  this 
process  will  continue.  It  is  important 
that  it  do  so — important  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  which  can  thus  be 
strengthened  as  a  nation,  and  important 
for  the  healthy  and  close  cooperation 
which  should  exist  between  us.  We 
shall  continue  our  dialogue  with  the  re- 
public on  this  subject. 


The  New  Reality 

Having  reviewed  past  problems — 
now  resolved  or  on  the  way  to 
resolution — let  me  turn  to  the  exciting 
reality  of  Korea  today,  almost,  un- 
noticed by  the  American  media  and  al- 
most unknown  to  most  Americans 
whose  perceptions  of  Korea  stem  from 
the  Korean  war  or  Koreagate  headlines. 

The  last  16  years  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
have  been  an  unprecedented  success.  A 
rural,  subsistence  agricultural  economy 
is  being  rapidly  transformed  into  an  in- 
dustrial, technological  society. 

Supporting  this  industrial  growth  is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  national 
commitments  to  education.  With  a 
population  of  37  million,  university 
enrollment  will  be  180,000  next  year. 
Research  centers  and  scholarly  think 


tanks  in  Seoul  and  a  number  of  other 
centers  rival  in  facilities  and  brain 
power  the  best  of  similar  institutions  in 
Washington  or  New  York. 

For  15  years  real  GNP  growth  in 
South  Korea  has  averaged  more  than 
10%  per  year.  At  that  compounding 
rate  of  increase  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Americans  who  thought  they  knew 
Korea  only  a  few  short  years  ago  would 
no  longer  recognize  much  of  the  coun- 
try. The  latest  Fortune  500  listing  in- 
cludes 9  Korean  firms  among  the  top 
500  business  organizations  in  the 
world.  One  has  already  reached  the 
first  100. 

Two  years  ago,  the  World  Bank  es- 
timated that  17%  of  all  manufactured 
goods  entering  world  trade  from  de- 
veloping countries  were  of  Korean  ori- 
gin. Korea's  industrialization  is  already 
rapidly  moving  beyond  early  labor- 
intensive  successes  into  capital-  and 
technology-intensive  petrochemicals, 
steel,  shipbuilding,  and  a  wide  range 
of  other  heavy  industry.  The  huge 
heavy  industry  complex  at  Changwon 
stands  on  what  were  rice  fields  only  5 
years  ago.  Today  it  is  perhaps  the 
largest  single  heavy  industry  complex 
in  the  world,  with  at  least  one  new 
factory  opening  every  month. 

Korea  is  not  rich,  however.  This 
year  the  per  capita  GNP  will  reach 
$1,000.  If  that  is  an  impressive  rate  of 
growth,  it  does  not  yet  provide  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  living.  However, 
Korean  citizens  have  seen  their  welfare 
improve  steadily  and  dramatically  over 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  their  own 
energy  and  toil.  They  have  every  in- 
tention of  continuing  to  improve  their 
lot. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  World 
Bank  that  Korea's  success  in  distribut- 
ing the  fruits  of  this  growth  is  unex- 
celled in  the  developing  world.  Growth 
in  real  wages  after  inflation  averaged 
20%  last  year.  Labor  income  as  a  per- 
centage of  national  income  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  In  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  many  developing  countries, 
rising  rural  family  income  has  kept 
pace  with  urban  family  income. 

With  this  export-led  economic 
dynamism,  South  Korea  is  taking  a 
significant  place  among  the  world's 
trading  nations.  In  1977  its  exports 
were  worth  over  $10  billion.  To  distin- 
guish Korea  and  a  few  others  like 
Taiwan  and  Brazil  from  the  "less  de- 
veloped" status  from  which  they  have 
climbed,  we  now  speak  of  the  "newly 
industrializing  nations"  or  "advanced 
developing  nations." 

While  its  economic  growth  has  been 
fueled  by  exports,  Korea's  overall 
trade  balance  remains  in  deficit.  This 
year,  South  Korea  made  a  conscious 
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and  courageous  decision  to  begii 
liberalizing  imports  only  1  year  after  i 
first  achieved  a  current  accoun 
surplus.  South  Korea's  early  attentioi 
to  import  liberalization — its  intentioi 
to  reduce  the  protection  afforded  it 
young  industries — is  a  highly  en 
couraging  development. 

Our  economic  relations  with  Soutl 
Korea  have  entered  a  new  era.  Ou 
economic  aid  program  of  the  past  as 
sisted  Korean  development  of  a  sue 
cessful  plural  economy  and  open  soci 
ety.  But  U.S.  economic  aid  has  Ion 
since  ceased  to  be  necessary.  No\ 
U.S. -Korean  bilateral  trade  has  reache 
the  level  of  $7  billion  per  year  and  i 
rapidly  growing. 

Our  pwn  trade  with  Korea  is  some 
what  in  deficit,  even  though  Korea  i 
becoming  a  significant  market  for  U.S 
goods,  from  nuclear  power  plants  an 
aircraft  to  machinery,  raw  material; 
and  agricultural  commodities.  Whil 
seeking  more  balanced  global  trade,  w 
do  not  expect  a  bilateral  balance  i 
every  case.  Nevertheless,  America 
producers  and  businessmen  have  sij 
nificant  opportunities  to  provide 
greater  share  of  Korea's  growing  in 
ports.  I  also  urge  U.S.  businesses  I 
establish  themselves  in  Korea  to  tal 
advantage  of  these  opportunities.  U.! 
firms  with  American  representatives  c 
the  spot  have  improved  their  sah 
dramatically. 

I  hope  you  will  spread  the  word  th 
Korea  is  where  the  economic  actic 
very  definitely  is.  Consumption  leve 
are  rising  rapidly,  as  are  expectation 
We  welcome  Korea's  plans  to  imprc 
trade  access  to  its  market,  and  we  ho] 
its  liberalization  efforts  will  expai 
and  be  made  a  part  of  Korea's  conti 
bution  to  the  multilateral  trade  negoti 
tions  which  are  now  in  their  fin 
phases  in  Geneva. 

Korea's  emergence  as  a  tradii 
power  poses  a  competitive  challenge 
some  domestic  U.S.  industries.  As  \ 
seize  the  opportunities  as  well  as  wrc 
tie  with  the  difficulties  of  adjustrnei 
we  have  an  important  responsibility 
avoid  succumbing  to  negatively  pr 
tectionist  pressures.  On  its  side  Kor 
must  recognize  that  sudden  and  lar 
surges  in  exports  of  some  particu 
commodity  can  provoke  a  protection 
reaction. 


Where  Do  We  Go? 

We  have  had  our  problems,  but 
have  also  shown  we  can  manage  the 
It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  wl 
some  have  referred  to  as  a  patron/cli< 
relationship  is  past. 

We  can  now  look  to  a  future 
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hich  the  Republic  of  Korea  takes  its 
lace  as  a  successful  and  dynamic  actor 
n  the  world  stage.  The  R.O.K.  has 
orked  for  and  earned  the  respect  of 
le  world. 

While  our  security  cooperation  is  of 
rucial  importance,  many  other  inter- 
as  bind  us  together  as  well.  We  al- 
•ady  have  developed  a  multibillion- 
jllar  trade,  lending,  and  investment 
•lationship  in  Korea.  Some  1,500 
merican  firms  are  now  doing  business 
ere.  As  Korea  itself  has  become  a  de- 
?loped,  industrialized  nation,  its 
ternational  responsibilities  are  in- 
easing.  The  United  States  and  other 
itions  now  seek  Korea's  cooperation 

dealing  with  multinational  issues 
ich  as  international  trade  policy, 
onetary  reform,  Third  World  assist- 
ice  programs,  nuclear  proliferation, 
ivironment  pollution,  and  law  of  the 
a. 

After  30  years  of  close  mutual  con- 
ct,  the  people  of  our  two  nations  have 
veloped  a  complex  network  of  per- 
nal  and  professional  relations.  Our 
liversities  have  mutual  research  re- 
tionships  and  scholarly  exchange 
ograms;  alumni  from  all  major 
merican  universities  are  found  in  all 
e  Korean  professions. 
Already  Korea's  skilled  engineers 
j:d  artisans  are  erecting  economic 
|ojects  in  the  Middle  East  and 
sewhere,  sometimes  in  productive 
'ordination  or  joint  partnership  with 
nerican  firms.  Aware  of  its  own  past 

iance  on  others  for  development  aid, 
i>rea  is  now  investigating  possibilities 
'r  technical  assistance  to  other 
ftions. 

This  new  reality  is  one  in  which  we 
Ipect  to  cooperate  as  allies  and 
:nds  on  an  even  more  mutually  ben- 
cial  basis  than  the  past.  We  will  not 
vays  agree.  There  will  be  important 
.ues,  even  as  there  are  now,  on  which 
i  have  different  views.  But  I  am  con- 
ent  that  the  trust  and  respect  with 
liich  we  have  mutually  weathered 
|  se  past  2  years  will  continue. 

i.ace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 

(f  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  in  the 
lguard  of  rapidly  developing  states, 
jice  remains  the  essential  element  for 
!|  welfare  of  all  people  on  the  Korean 
'iiinsula,  as  well  as  for  all  nations  of 
I  region. 

I^orth  Korea's  leaders  might  well 
|e  a  lesson  from  their  counterparts  in 
1|  south.  While  starting  from  a  much 
pnger  natural  resource  base  and  a 
lire  highly  developed  infrastructure, 
*|rth  Korea  has  fallen  increasingly  be- 
'id  the  South  in  the  economic  race. 
:  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The 
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William  H.  Gleysteen,  Jr.,  was  born  May 
8.  1926,  in  Beijing  (Peking),  China  (of 
American  parents).  He  received  a  B.A.  de- 
gree in  1949  and  an  MA.  in  1951  from 
Yale  University.  He  spent  1  year  as  a  Senior 
Fellow  at  the  Harvard  Center  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs  beginning  in  1965. 

Ambassador  Gleysteen  joined  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  1951.  Overseas,  he 
served  in  Taiwan  (1956-58  and  1971-74), 
Japan  (1958-62),  and  Hong  Kong 
(1962-65).  In  Washington,  he  served  in  the 
Department's  Executive  Secretariat 
(1951-55),  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs (1966-69),  and  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  (1969-71).  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  (1976-77). 

From  1977  to  1978  Ambassador  Gley- 
steen was  senior  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  with  an 
area  of  responsibility  including  China, 
Mongolia,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  and 


Korea.   He  received  the   Department  of 
State's  Superior  Honor  award  in  1971. 

He  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  on  July  1 1 ,  1978. 


same  great  cultural  energies  and  talents 
that  have  been  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic miracle  in  the  South  have  been 
applied  in  the  North  to  building  a  for- 
midable military  machine,  equipped 
and  organized  for  assault.  The  firm 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  underlines  the  human 
wastefulness,  indeed  the  futility,  of 
North  Korea's  sacrifice  of  all  other 
considerations  to  the  unremitting  pur- 
suit of  military  superiority. 

We  have  made  clear  repeatedly  that 
we  are  ready  to  participate  with  the 
governments  of  both  North  Korea  and 
South  Korea  in  discussing  ways  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  tension  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  North  Korea  continues, 
however,  to  ignore  the  reality  of  the 
dynamic  and  self-confident  society  in 
the  south,  and  to  pretend  that  it  can 
arrange  the  future  of  the  peninsula  with 
us  and  without  direct  participation  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

On  occasion,  I  have  been  asked  why 
we  do  not  accept  the  North  Korean 
suggestion.  After  all,  we  generally 
favor  discussions  with  our  adversaries. 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  only  sig- 
nificant matter  for  discussion  with 
Pyongyang  is  the  reduction  of  tensions 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Such  talks 
without  full  South  Korean  participation 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  simply  give  cre- 
dence to  unreal  North  Korean  preten- 
sions and  create  difficulties  for  our 
treaty  ally  and  the  relations  between 
us. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  proposed 
that  channels  of  trade  with  the  north  be 
opened  up,  either  through  nonofficial 


business  contacts,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  meetings  at  the  government 
level.  The  south  stands  ready  to  resume 
direct  dialogue  with  the  north  on  the 
whole  range  of  tension-reducing  meas- 
ures. At  any  time  that  the  two  parties 
desire,  we  are  prepared  to  participate  in 
such  discussions  without  preconditions. 

Short  of  bloody  military  conquest — 
obviously  impossible  in  the  face  of 
South  Korean  strength  and  our  firm  se- 
curity support — Korean  hopes  for 
reunification  can  only  be  fostered 
through  knitting  together  the  sundered 
societies  through  a  gradual  step-by-step 
dialogue  that  produces  mutual  confi- 
dence and  permits  reducing  the  tre- 
mendous armaments  burden. 

Four  major  powers — China,  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States — have  vital  stakes  in  peace  and 
in  reducing  tensions  on  the  Korean 
peninsula.  We  have  proposed  four- 
power  or  eventually  six-power  meet- 
ings to  enable  all  directly  concerned 
nations  to  participate  in  a  balanced 
dialogue.  Others  have  proposed  a 
tripartite  framework  if  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  wish  to  be  in- 
volved. Pyongyang  nevertheless  con- 
tinues to  reject  any  realistic  discussion 
with  Seoul.  We  believe  that  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  both  play  a 
more  constructive  role  in  reducing  ten- 
sions on  the  peninsula  than  they  have 
yet  chosen  to  do. 

We  have  also  offered  to  expand  our 
relationships  with  North  Korea  if 
Pyongyang's  principal  allies  are  willing 
to  take  corresponding  steps  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
There  are  opportunities  for  pragmatic 
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and  realistic  evolution  of  the  relation- 
ships of  these  major  powers,  short  of 
the  difficult  step  represented  by  formal 
diplomatic  recognition. 

At  some  point,  the  North  Koreans 
will  have  to  face  up  to  the  implications 
of  South  Korean  progress  for  their  own 
narrowly  based  and  repressive  regime. 
The  offers  we  have  made  over  the  years 
are  reasonable  ones.  If,  however, 
North  Korea  persists  in  its  unaccept- 
able position,  it  will  remain  an  isolated 
nation,  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  rivalry 
and  tension  between  its  larger  Com- 
munist neighbors. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  North  Koreans 
will  respond  positively  to  the  opportu- 
nities for  reducing  tensions  on  the 
peninsula.  No  development  in  North- 
east Asia  could  open  up  brighter 
prospects  for  the  region  as  a  whole  than 
progress  toward  resolution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Koreans  on  both 
sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  for  rela- 
tions between  North  Korea  and  South 
Korea,  we  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  R.O.K.  to  deter  any  threat  of 
aggression.  The  future  is  bright  for 
South  Korea  itself,  and  for  the  relation- 
ships between  us,  even  though  we  must 
anticipate  from  time  to  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  moments  of  diffi- 
culty and  stress. 

Changing  Perceptions 

There  is  much  our  two  societies  do 
not  understand  about  each  other.  A  re- 
cent study  of  American  opinion  pro- 
duced the  conclusion  that  the  current 
Korean  image  in  the  United  States  is 
poor. 

We  need  to  develop  ways  in  which 
we  can  improve  our  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  each  other.  The  private 
sector,  represented  by  persons  such  as 
yourselves,  should  not  leave  it  solely  to 
governments  to  support  exchanges  and 
contacts.  Consideration,  for  example, 
should  be  given  to  expanding  two-way 
exchanges  and  to  supporting  the  de- 
velopment of  further  Korean  studies 
programs  at  American  universities. 
Another  major  arena  of  understanding 
is  provided  by  the  media.  While  there 
is  a  relatively  large  number  of  Korean 
correspondents  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  no  permanent  U.S.  media 
representatives  in  Korea. 

We  see  a  positive  situation  in  South 
Korea— significantly  different  from 
most  of  the  dire  predictions  which  have 
long  been  part  of  the  Korean  scene. 
Korea,  no  longer  a  poor  dependent  of 
Japan  and  the  West,  is  emerging  into 
its  own.  It  still  has  much  to  accom- 
plish, but  the  road  it  has  already  trav- 
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REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA— 
A  PROFILE 


Geography 

Area:  38,000  sq.  mi. 
Capital:  Seoul  (pop.  7 
Terrain:  Rugged. 
Climate:  Continental. 


8  million,  1978). 


People 

Population:  37  million  (1978  est.). 
Annual  Growth  Rate:  1.7%. 
Ethnic  Group:  Chinese  (30,000). 
Religions:  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Chris- 
tianity. 
Language:  Korean. 
Literacy:  Over  90%. 

Government 

Official  Name:  Republic  of  Korea. 

Type:   Republic  (power  centralized  in  a 

strong  executive). 
Date  of  Constitution:  1948  (revised  1962  and 

1972). 
Branch:   Executive—  President   (Chief  of 

State).  Legislative—  Unicameral  National 

Assembly.   Judicial— Supreme  Court, 

Constitutional  Court. 
Political  Parties:  Democratic  Republic  Party 

(DRP),   New  Democratic  Party  (NDP), 

Democratic  Unification  Party  (DUP). 
Suffrage:  Universal  over  20. 
Political  Subdivisions:  9  Provinces,  2  special 

cities. 

Economy 

GNP:  $45.3  million  (1978  est.). 

Real  Growth  Rate:  13%  (1978). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $122.5  (1978  est.). 

Average  Annual  Rate  of  Inflation  (last  5 

yrs.):  Approx.  18%. 
Agriculture:   Land— 23%.   Labor— 40%. 

Products — rice,  barley,  wheat. 
Industry:  Products— textiles  and  clothing, 

electronics,  shipbuilding,  steel,  food  proc- 


essing, chemical  fertilizers,  plywood, 
chemicals. 

Natural  Resources:  Coal,  tungsten,  graphite. 

Trade:  Exports—  $12.7  billion  (1978  est.): 
textiles  and  clothing,  electrical  machinery, 
plywood,  footwear,  ships,  steel.  Imports 
—$14.6  billion  (1978  est.):  oil,  ships, 
steel,  wood,  grains,  organic  chemicals, 
machinery.  Major  Partners  —  Japan, 
U.S. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  484  won  =  U.S.$l 
(since  Dec.  1974). 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

Asian  African  Legal  Consultative  Commit- 
tee, Asian  Development  Bank,  Asian  Par- 
liamentary Union,  Asian  People's  Anti- 
Communist  League,  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council,  Colombo  Plan,  IAEA,  IBRD, 
ICAO,  IDA,  IFC,  IHB,  IMCO,  INTEL- 
SAT, Interpol,  ITU,  International  Whaling 
Commission,  UNESCO,  U.N.  Special 
Fund,  UPU,  WHO,  WMO,  FAO,  GATT, 
ESCAP,  World  Anti-Communist  League, 
nonmember  of  U.N.  (official  observer  at- 
tends U.N.  sessions). 

Principal  Officials 

South  Korea:  President— Park  Chung  Hee; 

Prime  Minister— Choi  Kyu  Hah;  Foreign 

Minister— Pong  Jin  Park;  Ambassador  to 

U.S.— Kim  Yong  Shik. 
United  States:  Ambassador  to  Republic  of 

Korea— William  H.  Gleysteen,  Jr. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  revised 
edition  of  the  Background  Notes  on  South 
Korea  to  be  published  in  1979.  Copies  of  the 
complete  Note  may  be  purchased  for  70$ 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
DC.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed  when 
ordering  100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the 
same  address). 


eled  can  only  leave  one  hopeful  about 
the  future.  We  look  forward  also  to 
continued  progress  in  human  dignity 
and  personal  freedom  of  expression. 

We  believe  that  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  recent  past  now  under  control, 
1979  will  be  the  time  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States  to  move 
their  relationship  forward  into  a  new 
phase.  At  the  same  time  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  insure  that  the  new 
realities  of  our  relationship  are  widely 
understood  by  the  public  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

We  hope  in  1979  for  positive  de- 
velopments not  only  in  the  fields  of 


trade,  high-level  consultations,  a 
human  dignity,  but  also  that  most  d 
ficult  of  all  things  to  achieve:  a  char 
in  perceptions,  in  both  Korea  and  i 
United  States.  This  Administration 
now  ready  for  such  an  effort. 


Introductory  paragraph  omitted. 
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ECONOMICS:        International 
Trade  Agreements 


MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT,  JAN.  41 

Memorandum  for  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations 

I  have  today  sent  the  attached  notices  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  These  notices 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Jimmy  Carter 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

We  have  an  important  opportunity  this  year 
to  build  a  new  and  better  approach  to  interna- 
tional trade.  The  first  important  step  depends 
on  acceptance  and  implementation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  agreements  reached  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We 
are  now  within  sight  of  a  successful  conclusion 
to  these  negotiations.  I  am  confident  that  the 
results  will  embody  the  U.S.  objectives  out- 
lined by  the  Congress  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
and  developed  in  close  consultation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  their  staffs,  and  our 
private-sector  advisors.  Neither  Bob  Strauss, 
my  Special  Trade  Representative,  nor  I  will  ac- 
cept anything  less  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

The  progress  of  the  negotiations  is  such  that 
I  can  notify  the  Congress  at  this  time  of  our 
intention  to  enter  into  several  international 
agreements  dealing  mainly  with  non-tariff  trade 
matters.  These  agreements,  to  which  Congress 
gave  a  high  priority  in  its  mandate  for  the 
negotiations,  are  intended  primarily  to  ensure 
that  the  international  trading  system  is  both  fair 
and  open.  The  agreements  are  listed  and  iden- 
tified below  and  are  described  more  fully  in  an 
attachment  to  this  letter. 

•  An  agreement  on  subsidies  and  counter- 
vailing duties  will  limit  trade-distorting  subsidy 
practices  and  will  enunciate  more  clearly  the 
right  of  the  United  States  and  others  to  coun- 
teract such  practices.  The  agreement  may  pro- 
vide for  a  number  of  conforming  changes  in  the 
international  Anti-dumping  Code. 

•  An  agreement  on  safeguards  in  response  to 
a  specific  Congressional  directive,  will  ensure 
that  countries  observe  international  trading 
rules  when  temporarily  limiting  imports  that 
are  injuring  domestic  industries. 

•  An  agreement  on  technical  barriers  to 
trade  or  standards  will  require  countries  to  use 
fair  and  open  procedures  in  the  adoption  of 
product  standards  and  related  practices  that  af- 
fect international  trade. 

•  An  agreement  on  government  procure- 
ment will  increase  opportunities  for  American 
and  other  exporters  to  bid  for  sales  to  foreign 
governments. 

•  An  agreement  on  licensing  will  reduce  the 
extent  to  which  unnecessary  or  unduly  compli- 


cated import  licensing  requirements  impede 
trade. 

•  An  agreement  on  government  procure- 
encourage  more  uniform  methods  of  appraising 
imports  for  the  purpose  of  applying  import 
duties. 

•  An  agreement  on  commercial  counterfeit- 
ing will  promote  cooperation  and  uniform  ap- 
proaches for  this  growing  trade  problem. 

•  An  agreement  on  aircraft  will  provide  a 
basis  for  fairer  trade  in  this  important  U.S.  ex- 
port sector. 

•  Agreements  to   improve  the   international 
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trading  framework  will  tighten  the  handling  of 
international  trade  disputes,  respond  to  needs 
of  developing  countries  in  a  fair  and  balanced 
manner,  modernize  the  international  rules  ap- 
plicable to  trade  measures  taken  in  response  tc 
balance-of-payments  emergencies,  and  provide 
a  basis  for  examining  the  existing  internationa 
rules  on  export  and  import  restraints,  while 
currently  strengthening  those  rules  through  im 
provements  in  the  dispute-settlement  proce 
dures. 

Several  other  agreements  on  tariff  and  non 
tariff  matters  have  been  negotiated  in  responsi 
to  specific  requests  that  were  made  by  th 
United  States  or  other  countries.  These  agree 
ments  are  described  in  the  attachments. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Administratio 
will  be  consulting  with  the  Congress  about  th 
implementation  of  several  agreements  on  ag 
ricultural  trade  that  we  intend  to  enter  into  < 


President  Carter  Meets  Willi 

President  of  the  Commission 

of  European  Communities 


On  December  14,  1978,  President 
Carter  met  with  Roy  Jenkins,  President 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities.  Following  is  a  White 
House  statement  issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  meeting. 

1.  International  Trade.  They  wel- 
comed the  progress  being  achieved  in 
Geneva  on  negotiation  of  a  multilateral 
trade  agreement.  They  expressed  the 
hope  that  substantial  and  balanced 
agreement  would  be  reached  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  President  Carter  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  seek  con- 
gressional action  to  assure  continued 
application  of  the  waiver  on  counter- 
vailing duties,  Both  President  Carter 
and  President  Jenkins  agreed  that  the 
success  of  the  negotiations  would  pro- 
mote economic  recovery  and  the  exten- 
sion of  international  trade  between  both 
industrial  and  developing  countries, 
thus  raising  living  standards  and  in- 
creasing jobs. 

2.  European   Monetary  System. 

President  Carter  indicated  that  he 
viewed  the  European  Monetary  System 
(EMS)  as  an  important  step  toward  the 
European  integration  that  the  United 
States  has  long  supported.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Commission  em- 
phasized that  the  creation  of  such  a 
system  was  designed  not  only  to  estab- 
lish a  zone  of  monetary  stability  in 
Europe  but  also  to  contribute  to  greater 
stability  in  the  world  monetary  system 
as  a  whole,  of  which  a  strong  dollar  is 


an  essential  part.  He  underlined  th; 
the  European  Monetary  System  wj 
entirely  compatible  with  the  relevai 
articles  of  the  International  Monetai 
Fund,  which  enjoyed  full  Europea 
confidence  and  support. 

3.  Science  and  Technology.  Pres 

dent  Carter  and  the  President  of  tr 
European  Commission  agreed  t 
explore  the  possibilities  for  cooperatic 
between  the  United  States  and  tl 
European  Communities  in  research 
certain  areas  of  science  and  techno 
ogy.  They  both  strongly  felt  the  net 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Comm 
nity  to  strengthen  their  powers  of  inn 
vation  in  this  field,  while  cooperatii 
with  each  other  and  others  to  sha 
knowledge  and  cost  to  their  mutu 
advantage. 

The  particular  areas  they  had  in  mn 
are  nuclear  fusion;  management 
radioactive  waste;  handling  and  contr 
of  fissile  materials;  and  biological  a 
medical  research,  including  definitr 
of  standards  for  use  of  toxic  su 
stances;  and  definition  of  carcinoger 
President  Carter  indicated  that  t 
United  States  intended  to  increase 
role  in  strengthening  the  scientific  a 
technological  capacities  of  developi 
countries  through  the  intended  founc 
tion  for  international  technologic 
cooperation. 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presid 
tial  Documents  of  Dec.  18,  1978;  list  of  part 
pants  omitted. 
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about  the  time  the  Tokyo  Round  is  concluded. 
These  agreements  will  provide  for  a  fairer  in- 
ternational sharing  of  the  burdens  in  interna- 
lonal  wheat  trade,  and  will  encourage  consul- 
ations  and  cooperation  on  international  trade 
n  coarse  grains,  meat,  and  certain  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  agricultural  agreements  are  also  ex- 
acted to  improve  the  application  of  accepted 
nternational  trading  rules  to  agricultural  trade. 

In  accordance  with  procedures  specified  in 
he  Trade  Act,  the  United  States  will  not  enter 
nto  the  agreements  outlined  above  for  the  next 
i0  calendar  days.  After  the  agreements  have 
-een  signed,  they  will  be  submitted  for  Con- 
cessional approval,  together  with  whatever 
.•gislation  and  administrative  actions  may  be 
eeded  to  implement  the  agreements  in  the 
'nited  States.  The  agreements  will  not  take 
ffect  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  and 
ill  have  no  domestic  legal  force,  until  the 
ongress  has  specifically  approved  them  and 
lacted  any  approprate  implementing  legisla- 
on. 

During  Congressional  consideration  of  these 
;reements,  we  will  also  supply  information  on 
e  related  negotiations  to  reduce,  harmonize, 
•  eliminate  tariff  barriers,  and  on  the  recent 
tablishment  of  an  International  Steel  Agree- 
ent  in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
ation  and  Development. 
The  success  of  the  Tokyo  Round  and  its  im- 
ementation  will  be  the  product  of  a  good 
orking  relationship  among  the  Congress,  the 
dministration,  and  the  American  public, 
irough  these  agreements  and  their  domestic 
iplementation,  we  can  construct  trade  policies 
d  institutions  that  advance  our  national  inter- 
t  and  enhance  the  prosperity  of  our  people.  I 
)k  forward  to  our  working  together  to  com- 
pte  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
Jitial  Documents  of  Jan.  8,  1979;  also  printed 
Uhe  Federal  Register  of  Jan.  8. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AFFAIRS: 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  A  or  III- So  if  III 
Scholarship  Program 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
DEC. 51 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  and 
Senator  Muriel  Humphrey,  John 
Reinhardt  [Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency],  and  others 
are  very  delighted  to  have  you  here  this 
afternoon  for  what  I  believe  is  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  very  precious  and  valuable 
new  program  for  our  own  country. 

It's  completely  appropriate  that  the 
program  should  have  been  conceived 
and  named  because  of  and  after  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey.  He  always 
exemplified  what  this  program  is  sup- 
posed to  accomplish,  that  is,  a  deep 
belief  in  the  human  spirit,  the  value  of 
human  progress,  hope  in  the  face  of  at 
least  partial  discouragement  and  some- 
times even  despair,  the  breaking  down 
of  barriers  that  exist  between  people 
because  of  difference  in  heritage  or 
race  or  country  of  origin  or  formal  op- 
portunity of  their  families. 

Senator  Humphrey  also  believed  that 
the  crucial  element  in  the  growth  of  a 
person  was  in  education,  formal  edu- 
cation, of  course,  but  the  stretching  of 
one's  mind  and  heart  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  I  think  we  all  realize  that  to 
the  limit  of  his  great  ability,  he  strove 
for  better  international  understanding, 
for  peace,  for  the  end  of  wars  and  the 
prevention  of  war. 

I  believe  that  our  country  has  a  great 


ENERGY:        OPEC  Price  increase 


WIE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 

:c.  17 » 

!^e  regret  the  OPEC  [Organization 
'jPetroleum  Exporting  Countries]  de- 
:  on  and  hope  that  it  will  be  reconsid- 
■\i  before  the  next  steps  take  effect. 
.Market  conditions  do  not  warrant  a 
Jpe  increase  of  this  magnitude,  since 
ri  current  tightness  in  the  world  oil 
|!"ket  1S  a  temporary  situation  that 
|s  not  reflect  underlying  demand 
((:es. 


This  large  price  hike  will  impede 
programs  to  maintain  world  economic 
recovery  and  to  reduce  inflation.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  these 
programs  is  shared  by  the  oil-producing 
countries.  □ 


1  Issued  following  an  announcement  that 
OPEC  members,  meeting  in  Abu  Dhabi,  United 
Arab  Emirates,  had  voted  to  increase  oil  prices 
at  3-month  intervals  to  a  total  of  14.5%  by  the 
end  of  1979  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  25,  1978). 


deal  to  offer  that  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  people  from  other  nations. 
I've  said  on  many  occasions  that  in 
years  gone  by  I  always  dreaded  seeing 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  convene, 
because  our  country  was  the  target  of 
every  attack  and  the  butt  of  every  joke 
from  100  nations  on  Earth.  And  it  was 
very  embarrassing  to  me  and  to  all 
Americans  who  observed  this  annual 
affair. 

That  has  changed.  I  believe  there's  a 
new  willingness,  in  some  cases  eager- 
ness for  the  leaders  and  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  other  nations  now  to  not 
only  learn  more  about  the  United  States 
but  also  to  have  a  closer  political,  so- 
cial, cultural  relationship  with  us. 

This  is  a  fairly  modest  program,  but 
it  can  have  a  profound  impact.  And  I 
think  it  will  help  a  great  deal  to  al- 
leviate the  ignorance  of  other  people 
toward  us  or  about  us.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey said  that  if  freedom  cannot  live 
with  ignorance,  then  between  the  two 
the  choice  is  very  clear.  And  we  are 
trying  to  alleviate  that,  whether  some- 
one is  highly  educated  but  still  doesn't 
understand  our  country  and,  therefore, 
is  ignorant  about  us,  or  because  some- 
one is  deprived  and  very  narrow  in  his 
opportunities  and  doesn't  know  much 
about  us. 

But  I  think  this  program  will  be  an 
avenue  toward  a  greatly  magnified  op- 
portunity for  the  enhancement  of  better 
relationships.  It  will  mean  a  lot  to  a 
President.  We'll  have  about  250  highly 
motivated,  extremely  competent,  de- 
serving young  people  coming  from  na- 
tions all  over  the  Earth,  particularly  in 
the  Third  World — the  developing 
nations — to  our  country  at  the  graduate 
level,  already  being  well  conversant 
through  formal  education  and  experi- 
ence with  their  own  nations,  to  come 
here  to  learn  about  ours. 

As  many  of  you  undoubtedly  know, 
the  orginator  for  the  concept  of  the 
Peace  Corps  was  Hubert  Humphrey. 
And  that  was  a  program  to  send  hun- 
dreds of  young  and  old  Americans  to 
foreign  countries  to  serve  and  to  learn 
and  to  take  our  culture  there  for  exam- 
ination in  the  personality  of  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteer. 

This  is  kind  of  a  Peace  Corps  in  re- 
verse; highly  motivated,  fortunate 
young  people  will  come  to  our  nation 
to  serve  their  countries,  to  help  serve 
us,  and  to  learn  about  us.   And,  of 
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EUROPE:        President  Carter 
Attends  Guadeloupe  Meeting 


At  the  invitation  of  French  President  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  President  Car- 
ter joined  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  and  British  Prime  Minister 
James  Callaghan  on  January  5-6,  1979,  on  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  to  partici- 
pate in  personal  and  informal  conversations  on  matters  of  special  interest  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  meeting  on  January  6,  the  four  leaders  made  the  following 
remarks  to  reporters. ' 


PRESIDENT  GISCARD 
D'ESTAING 

I  will  now  give  you  the  results  of  our 
talks.  First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  personal  and  trusting  nature  of  our 
conversations.  We  have,  in  fact,  stuck 
to  the  initial  objective  of  this  meeting, 
which  was  to  have  a  political  and 
global  consideration  of  the  situation, 
and  in  particular,  we  did  not  go  into 
such  matters  as  economic  and  monetary 
considerations.     For  me — and  like  my 
colleagues,  I've  taken  part  in  a  number 
of  international  meetings— I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  consider  that  our  discus- 
sions went  into  considerable  substance 
and  depth.   We  found  no  divergence 
among  us  concerning  the  assessment  of 
the  situation.   Naturally,  there  were 
differences  in  the  stresses  placed  on 
certain  features,   but  there   was  no 
divergence. 

Our  talks  have  brought  to  light  a  dual 
objective,  which  is,  first,  to  increase 
security  and,  secondly,  to  reduce  ten- 
sion in  the  world. 

We  considered  that  the  legitimate 
recognition  of  the  realities  of  the 


present-day  world  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  pursuit  of  efforts  de- 
signed to  improve  the  world  situation 
and,  in  particular,  the  pursuit  of  the 
efforts  toward  detente  and  the  efforts 
toward  limitations  of  armaments  and, 
in  particular,  expressing  the  hope  for 
an  early  conclusion  of  the  SALT 
agreement.  Finally,  special  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
North-South  relations. 

Now,  if  you  want  me  to  engage  in 
the  usual  exercise  of  trying  to  find  ap- 
propriate adjectives  to  qualify  a  meet- 
ing, I  would  say  that  the  adjectives  that 
come  to  mind  would  be  as  follows:  The 
meeting  has  been  frank,  friendly,  and 
useful. 


PRIME  MINISTER  CALLAGHAN 


I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking 
President  Giscard  for  his  initiative  in 
calling  us  together  and  inviting  us  for 
what  has  been  a  very  valuable  and  in- 
formal occasion.  And,  also,  I'm  sure 
I'm  allowed  to  say  our  thanks  to  the 


Scholarships  (Cont'd) 

course,  we  in  the  process  will  learn 
about  them. 

These  scholarships  will  be  eagerly 
sought.  The  competition  will  be  high. 
The  value  to  our  country  will  be  great, 
and  if  the  program  works  well,  the 
value  to  the  students'  countries  will  be 
much  greater. 

We  want  to  make  it  work  and  work 
well.  And  when  the  first  group  comes 
to  our  nation  next  year,  John,  I  would 
like—although  I  haven't  talked  to  you 
about  this— I  would  like  to  have  them 
come  by  in  a  group  and  meet  with  me 
and  to  get  some  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
but  with  our  government,  our  Capital 
City  for  just  a  few  hours  or  perhaps  a 
day  or  two.  And  then  I  understand  at 
the  end  of  our  program  they  will  go  to 
the  Hubert  Humphrey  Institute  in  Min- 


people  of  Guadeloupe  for  entertaining 
us  in  this  most  delightful  and  beautiful 
island. 

I  think  I  can  almost  forgive  the 
French  for  recovering  it  from  the 
British,  although,  no  doubt,  though, 
the  occasion  will  come  when  we  shall 
have  to  call  for  it  back  again.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Secondly,   I'd  like  to  echo  what 
President  Giscard  said  about  the  nature 
of  the  discussions.  They  have  been 
conducted  between  four  of  us  who  trust 
each  other,  who  have  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  who,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  are  friends.  And  that  makes  a  very 
great  deal  of  difference  to  the  quality 
of  the  discussion  and  to  the  way  in 
which  it's  conducted.   And,  as  Presi- 
dent Giscard  said,  trie  discussions  have 
been  direct;  they  have  been  frank;  they 
have  been  open.  But  I  think  we've  al 
been  working  toward  the  same  commor 
objectives.  And  when  you  are  friends 
discussing  matters  with  each  other 
there  can  be  differences  of  emphasis  o 
nuance  which  are  slight  in  relation  t< 
the  attitudes  between  ourselves  bu 
which,   if  we   were   not  talking  a 
friends,  if  we  were  talking  elsewhere 
would  be  regarded  as  very  substantial 
That  has  not  been  the  case  here,  and 
want  to  emphasize  this  because  s< 
often  differences  of  emphasis  are  writ 
ten  up  as  though  they  are  very  grea 
differences  of  objective.  That  is  simpl; 
not  true. 


nesota  to  get  an  encapsulation  of  what 
they  can  do  in  political  motivation 
when  they  return  back  home. 

This  is  not  designed  to  do  anything 
but  serve  others.  And  I  think  the  rela- 
tively low  costs  will  be  greatly  mag- 
nified. Rabbi  Hillel  said  that  one  can- 
dle can  light  a  thousand  others  and  not 
diminish  itself.  And  that's  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  in  this  program; 
each  focal  point  of  high  education, 
knowledge  about  our  nation,  compe- 
tence, leadership  in  the  persons  of  the 
students  involved  will  go  back  to  their 
own  nations  and  greatly  expand  their 
own  influence  and,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, the  beneficial  influence  of  our 
own  country.  And  in  the  process  our 
nation  certainly  will  not  be  diminished. 
Let  me  thank  you,  again,  for  being 
willing  to  come  here.  The  program  will 
be  described  to  you  in  some  detail  later 
on.  You'll  get  a  briefing  on  the  East- 


West  relationships  and  the  North-Sout 
relationships  that  presently  exist  be 
tween  our  country  and  others.  You 
be  able  not  only  to  learn  about  the  en 
bryonic  program  but  also,  hopefully,  t 
give  advice,  counsel,  and  constructs 
criticisms.  I  think  that  as  we  evolve  th 
final  arrangements  for  the  progran 
your  voices  will  be  very  valuable  to  i 
all.  Your  institutions  are  great  in  then 
selves.  I  hope  this  program  will  add  I 
their  greatness. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  letting  n 
participate.  I  know  Hubert  Humphre; 
a  great  man,  a  great  American,  wou 
be  proud  if  he  knew  about  what 
going  on  today,  and  my  belief  is  that  1 
knows. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presid( 
tial  Documents  of  Dec.  11,  1978. 
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And  I  think  this  has  been  a  most  val- 
uable meeting,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  certainly  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  each  other's  point  of 
view.  I've  heard  from  my  three  col- 
leagues their  analysis  of  the  world 
scene  in  many  different  facets,  and  that 
in  itself  is  an  invaluable  help  in  ena- 
bling Britain  to  formulate  its  own  anal- 
ysis. I  think  we  have,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, been  able  to  comment  on 
;ach  other's  analysis  and  to,  perhaps, 
nodify  our  own  positions  as  a  result  of 
t. 

But  as  the  President  said,  we  were 
tot  reaching  decisions  here.  But  the 
•ffect  will  be  felt  in  the  discussions 
hat  we  shall  have  with  all  our  partners 
ind  the  various  organizations,  interna- 
ional  organizations,  to  which  we 
>elong. 

Now,  just  two  things,  if  I  may.  First 
>f  all,  we  heard  from  President  Carter 
bout  the  SALT  agreement.  It  is 
eaching  its  final  stages  now.  He  gave 
is  his  analysis  of  the  position.  Of 
ourse,  during  the  whole  process  there 
as  been  continuous  consultation.  I 
^ould  like  to  urge — speaking  as  some- 
ne  who  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vtlantic — Iwould  like  to  urge  the 
peedy  ratification,  the  conclusion  of 
ie  agreement  and  speedy  ratification 
n  both  sides,  that  is,  on  the  U.S.  side 
ad  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  sad  day  if 
lis  agreement  were  not  ratified,  and 
■ie  Administration  will  have  our  sup- 
ort  in  their  efforts  when  they  place  it 
;fore  the  American  people.  And  we 
ok  foward  to  the  development  of  a 
^LT  III  negotiation,  which  we  be- 
bve  will  be  of  benefit  to  us. 

I'd  like  to  say  just,  I  think,  two  other 
ords.  First  of  all,  we  did  review  some 

the  trouble  spots  of  the  world.  And 
jey  are  deeply  disturbing.  Neverthe- 
;>s,  I  think  it  would  not  be  unfair  to 
y  that  there's  a  general  conclusion 
it  if  you  take  out  these  highlights  that 
1 '.  deeply  disturbing,  that  perhaps  the 
neral  position  of  our  part  of  the 
>rld  is  rather  more  satisfactory — I 
alify  it  in  that  sense— is  rather  more 
jisfactory  than  it  was  2  or  3  years 
o,  and  we  met  against  that  atmos- 
ere.  And  I  say  that  in  order  to  put  the 
itter  in  perspective. 

jFinally,  I'd  like  to  say  that  we  spent 
[considerable  amount  of  time  on  our 

ations  with  China.  We  welcome 
jm  into  the  comity  of  nations.  We  do 
I  because  she  is  a  great  country,  but 
j  do  not  improve  our  relations  with 
■jina  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
lintry. 

pur  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
i  as ;  important  to  us  as  our  relations 
fn  China,  and  indeed,  our  relations 


From  left  to  right:  President  Giscard  d' Estaing,  Prime  Minister  Cailaghan,  President  Carter, 
and  Chancellor  Schmidt  during  one  of  their  meetings  on  Guadeloupe. 


with  the  Soviet  Union  are  central  to  the 
development  of  detente,  which  is  so 
important  to  us  in  Europe.  So,  I  con- 
clude by  thanking  President  Giscard 
again  very  much,  and  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  helping  me  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  world  during  the 
last  48  hours. 

PRESIDENT  CARTER 


First,  I'd  like  to  add  my  voice  of 
thanks  to  Valery  Giscard  d 'Estaing,  the 
people  of  France,  and  particularly 
those  of  Guadeloupe,  who  have  made 
our  visit  so  delightful,  enjoyable,  and 
profitable.  Because  of  the  unstructured 
agenda  and  the  informality  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  the  almost  unprecedented 
harmony  that  exists  among  us,  I  have 
never  attended  a  conference  which  was 
more  beneficial  to  me,  nor  more  sub- 
stantive in  nature. 

One  of  the  dearest  and  most  valuable 
assets  of  the  American  people— and 
perhaps  even  most  of  the  world — is  the 
close  harmony,  the  easy  communica- 
tion, and  the  common  purpose  of  those 
peoples  who  are  represented  here  by 
myself,  by  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  by  President  Giscard  d 'Estaing, 
and  by  Prime  Minister  Cailaghan. 

Most  of  our  discussions  were  about 
regional  problems  and  about  global  is- 
sues, because  the  differences  which 
exist  among  us  bilaterally  are  very 
minor  and  of  little  consequence. 

We  have  been  determined  to 
strenghten  even  further  the  valuable 
ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
militarily — for  common  defense  and 


for  peace— politically,  culturally,   and 
economically. 

Our  commitment  is  to  contribute  to 
global  peace.  And  we  have  observed 
with  interest  and  gratification  that  in 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  an 
enhancement  in  the  normalization  of 
relationships  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Former  enemies  have  become 
friends;  potential  enemies  have  sought 
to  avoid  violence  by  close  consultation 
and  negotiations;  and  existing 
friendships  have  been  strengthened. 

We're  all  in  agreement  that  the 
emergence  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  toward  the  outside  world— the 
Western  world — has  been  one  of  con- 
structive development.  And  we  are  all 
determined  to  enhance  this  develop- 
ment and  to  assure  that  it  never  be- 
comes an  obstacle  to  detente,  and  that 
it  might  possibly  be  used  in  the  future, 
we  hope,  as  an  avenue  of  even 
strengthening  our  ties  of  friendship  and 
harmony  with  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  discussed  the  potential  trouble 
spots  of  the  world,  and  we  tried  to 
capitalize  upon  the  unique  opportunity 
that  one  or  several  of  us  have  to  al- 
leviate tension,  to  let  the  people  of 
those  regions  find  for  themselves,  with 
our  assistance  on  occasion,  an  avenue 
toward  peace,  so  that  stability  and  de- 
velopment of  a  better  quality  of  life  and 
enhanced  human  rights  might  he  con- 
tinuing throughout  those  regions  where 
our  influence  might  be  felt. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  thank 
these  experienced  leaders  for  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel  for  me  and  their  con- 
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structive  support  for  the  efforts  in  the 
SALT  negotiations  and  other  important 
international  measures  in  which  the 
American  people  have  taken  the  lead. 
This  is  always  of  great  benefit  to  me 
and  to  my  people.  And  I'm  deeply 
grateful  for  the  relationships  that  we 
have  enjoyed  and,  I  pray,  will  continue 
to  enjoy  in  an  enhanced  degree  in  the 
years  to  come. 


CHANCELLOR  SCHMIDT 

To  speak  as  the  last  in  a  row  of  four, 
it's  not  so  very  easy  to  add  anything 
new  to  what  my  colleagues  already 
have  said,  especially  when,  as  it  is  the 
case,  I'm  in  full  agreement  with  the 
remarks  you  already  have  heard. 

Now  I  would  like — in  dealing  with 
the  cordiality,  the  directness,  the  co- 
operative friendship  in  which  our  dis- 
cussions have  been  led — I  would  like  to 
concede  that  we  made  one  mistake.  We 
should  have  had  the  press  invited  for  at 
least  one  session,  in  order  to  let  it  be 
witnessed  by  yourselves  how  friendly 
the  atmosphere  really  was.  [Laughter] 

Representing  nations  who  belong  to 
the  same  alliance,  it  was,  of  course, 
natural  that  we  at  some  length  dealt 
with  security  questions  among  which, 
of  course,  was  of  great  importance  the 
report  that  we  were  given  by  the 
American  President — by  Jimmy 
Carter — on  the  progress  of  SALT  II. 
And  I  would  like  to  join  my  British 
colleague  here  in  stressing  that  in  our 
view,  SALT  II  is  going  to  be  a  very 
important  contribution  toward  stabiliz- 
ing world  peace. 

I  do  hope  for  early  conclusion  and, 
also,  for  swift  ratification  thereafter. 
And  as  far  as  my  country  is  concerned, 
we  will  take  the  appropriate  opportu- 
nity to  make  this  very  clear  to  every- 
body in  the  world. 

President  Giscard  d'Estaing  already 
indicated  that  we  also  talked  about 
other  matters  in  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol, which  was  a  chance  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  desire  to  bring  about  progress 
also  in  the  field  of  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions.  And  in  this  context, 
of  course,  we  also  dealt  with  the 
French  proposal  for  a  European  confer- 
ence on  arms  limitation. 

Naturally,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany,  having  had  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  already,  all  of  us  considered  it  to 
be  a  contribution  to  normalization  in 
the  world  that  there  now  should  also  be 
diplomatic  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

I  think  one  could  sum  up  this  part  of 
our  deliberations  in  telling  you  that  we 
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Following  is  the  report  of  December 
31,  1978,  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  prepared  in  accordance 
with  Section  24(b)  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978.  It  was 
approved  by  President  Carter  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  Secretary 
Vance  on  January  4,  1979. 

This  report  is  in  response  to  Section 
24(b)  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978,  which  calls  for  a 
review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Objectives  of  U.S.  Policy 
Toward  the  Soviet  Union 

The  fundamental  objectives  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  set  out  by  President  Carter  in  a 
series  of  foreign  policy  addresses, 
which  are  included  as  appendices  to 
this  paper.1  In  his  speech  at  Annapolis 
on  June  7,  the  President  stated: 

To  be  stable,  to  be  supported  by  the  American 
people,  and  to  be  a  basis  for  widening  the  scope 
of  cooperation,  then  detente  must  be  broadly 
defined  and  truly  reciprocal.  Both  nations  must 
exercise  restraint  in  troubled  areas  and  in  trou- 
bled times.  Both  must  honor  meticulously  those 


agreements  which  have  already  been  reached  tc 
widen  cooperation,  naturally  and  mutually  limi 
nuclear  arms  production,  permit  the  free  move 
ment  of  people  and  the  expression  of  ideas,  anc 
to  protect  human  rights.  Neither  of  us  shoulc 
entertain  the  notion  that  military  supremacy  car 
be  attained  or  that  any  transient  military  advan 
tage  can  be  politically  exploited.  Our  principa 
goal  is  to  help  shape  a  world  which  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  desires  of  people  everywhere  foi 
economic  well-being,  social  justice,  politics 
self-determination,  and  basic  human  rights. 

We  seek  a  world  of  peace.  But  such  a  work 
must  accommodate  diversity — social,  political 
and  ideological.  Only  then  can  there  be  genuine 
cooperation  among  many  nations  and  amonj 
cultures. 

The  President  listed  the  following 
principal  elements  of  American  polic> 
toward  the  Soviet  Union: 

•  To  continue  to  maintain  equiva- 
lent nuclear  strength  at  levels  as  mod- 
erate as  may  prove  possible  through 
negotiations; 

•  To  maintain  a  prudent  and  sus- 
tained level  of  military  spending, 
keyed  to  a  stronger  NATO; 

•  To  support  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  enhancing  international  har- 
mony; 

•  To  restrain  Soviet  intervention  ir 


did  agree  on  the  global  necessity  to 
stabilize  the  equilibrium  of  the  world 
and  to  carry  on  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  especially  so,  in- 
cluding limitation  of  armanaments. 

In  confirming  that  we  have  talked 
about  a  number  of  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  of  today,  I  would,  as  well,  wish 
to  stress  what  already  has  been  said  by 
two  previous  speakers,  namely,  that  we 
all  are  confident  on  the  present  stability 
of  the  world,  which  we  consider  to  be 
improved  as  compared  with  the  situa- 
tion a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Stability  of  the  world  did,  of  course, 
include  the  relationship  between  in- 
dustrialized and  developing  countries, 
which  gave  me  a  chance  to  directly  re- 
port to  the  other  three  gentlemen  about 
a  conference  which  I  recently  was  par- 
ticipating in,  not  far  away  from  here, 
on  the  invitation  of  Prime  Minister 
Manley  of  Jamaica. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  host  of  this 
meeting  —  my  friend,  the  French 
President — especially  for  his  hospital- 


ity, especially  for  the  initiative  whicl 
has  been  taken  by  him,  which  has  lee 
us  here.  I  would  express  my  persona 
gratitude  to  the  two  Presidents  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister  for  this  ver) 
personal  exchange  of  views,  of  judg 
ments,  of  information,  which  I'm  quite 
certain  will  improve  the  foundation; 
for  decisions  which  one  will  have  tc 
take  in  the  later  course  of  1979. 

I  must  confess  that  I've  learned  a  lo 
in  this  meeting,  would  like  to  thank  the 
host,  to  thank  the  other  participant; 
and,  in  the  end,  like  to  thank  the 
people  on  this  wonderful  island  for  the 
hospitality  they  have  shown  to  all  ol 
us.  c 


1  These  remarks  were  made  at  the  Meridier 
Hotel  in  Saint-Francois,  Guadeloupe;  Presideni 
Giscard  d'Estaing  spoke  in  French,  and  his  re- 
marks were  translated  by  an  interpreter  (texi 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Jan.  15,  1979).  The  2-day  series  ol 
meetings  was  held  at  the  Hamak,  a  resort  located 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Grand  Terre, 
Guadeloupe. 
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Africa  and  other  Third  World  areas; 
ind 

•  To  seek  better  communication  and 
inderstanding,  cultural  and  scientific 
•xchanges,  and  increased  trade. 

rhe  Foundation  of  the 
Relationship 

In  the  generation  following  World 
iVar  II,  the  world  witnessed  the 
imergence  of  two  nuclear  superpowers 
vhose  competition  evolved  within  the 
:ontext  of  increasing  interrelationships 
imong  nations.  The  two-superpower 
;ystem  has  become  increasingly  Com- 
dex with  the  emergence  of  other  nu- 
:lear  powers,  the  assertiveness  of  the 
rhird  World,  the  growing  importance 
>f  North-South  relations,  and  the  es- 
ablishment  of  nuclear  parity.  In  gen- 
eral these  changes  have  worked  to  limit 
Joviet-American  rivalry  and  have 
created  a  need  for  restraint  and  cooper- 
ition. 

Soviet-American  interests  are  com- 
)etitive  in  important  respects  — 
nilitarily,  politically,  economically, 
ind  ideologically.  Though  controlled  in 
iome  areas,  the  arms  competition  con- 
inues.  The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
seek  to  expand  its  influence  in  the 
world.  The  values  which  govern  Soviet 
jolicies  and  our  own  remain  at  odds  in 
mportant  respects.  These  elements  of 
:ompetition  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
tnd  we  must  have  no  illusions  about 
hem.  However,  we  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
)oth  have  a  strong  interest  in  main- 
aining  peace. 

Thus,  Soviet-American  relations  will 
ontinue  to  be  characterized  by  both 
ompetition  and  cooperation.  The 
hallenge  for  American  foreign  policy 
s  to  respond  effectively  to  the  former 
nd  encourage  the  latter,  seeking  to 
oster  attitudes  of  restraint  and  respect 
or  Western  interests  among  the  Krem- 
in  leaders.  The  process  is  a  long-term 
ne  since  it  involves  the  gradual  mod- 

ication  of  deeply  ingrained  political 
ttitudes,  overlaid  by  a  dogmatic  ideol- 
ogy and  a  highly  authoritarian  govern- 
ment. It  is  important  that  in  pursuing 
lese  general  objectives,  we  avoid 
ndue  discouragement  or  excessive  op- 
mism.  What  we  require  is  persistence 
ind  determination. 


he  Strategic  and  Military 

'intension 

(  The  strategic  and  military  dimension 
f  our  relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
jindamental.  It  poses  the  greatest 
linger  to  our  security  and  is  at  the  core 
I  existing  power  relationships. 
!  The  years  since  World  War  II  have 
itnessed  steady  accretion  of  Soviet 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT 

The  introduction  points  out  that  despite 
efforts  to  expand  cooperation  in  recent  years, 
the  values  that  govern  Soviet  policies  and 
actions  remain  at  odds  with  ours  in  important 
respects.  As  a  result,  Soviet-U.S.  relations 
continue  to  be  characterized  by  both  compe- 
tition and  cooperation.  The  challenge  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
former  and  encourage  the  latter. 

Our  strategic  and  military  relationship  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  poses  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
security  and  is  at  the  core  of  existing  power 
relationships.  Today  a  situation  of  rough 
parity  exists.  However,  the  steady  accretion 
of  Soviet  military  strength  over  the  last  dec- 
ade has  made  a  two-fold  policy  necessary: 
(1)  to  maintain  unsurpassed  military  strength 
adequate  to  defend  our  interests,  while  (2) 
seeking  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
through  arms  control  agreements.  In  pursuit 
of  these  goals,  the  United  States  has  sought  a 
SALT  agreement  which  is  equitable,  bal- 
anced, and  stabilizing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Administration  is  also  pursuing  new  pro- 
grams to  guarantee  a  viable  deterrent  against 
nuclear  attack.  The  Administration  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  3%  per  annum  real  increase 
in  defense  spending  and  undertaken  efforts  to 
improve  cooperation  with  our  allies  on  mod- 
ernizing and  standardizing  equipment. 

Commercial  and  economic  ties  are  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  The 
prospects  for  expansion  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  in  part  depend  on  progress 
in  overall  relations. 

In  keeping  with  its  longstanding  support 
for  the  free  flow  of  information  and  people, 
the  United  States  has  also  engaged  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  educational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  exchange  programs  with  the  Soviet 


Union.  In  all  programs,  the  American  par- 
ticipants have  pressed  for  reciprocity  and 
productivity,  seeking  to  insure  a  mutually 
advantageous  balance  of  benefits. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  human  rights  situation, 
wherever  abuses  occur.  Given  the  funda- 
mental conflict  in  values  between  our  two 
societies,  greater  Soviet  respect  for  human 
rights  can  best  be  achieved  through  a  con- 
stant, careful  effort  across  the  whole  range  of 
our  relations,  private  and  governmental. 

In  the  Third  World,  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
have  been  deeply  troubled  by  Soviet  inter- 
vention, particularly  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia. 
At  the  same  time  U.S.  efforts  to  facilitate  an 
Egyptian-Israeli  settlement  and  the  negative 
Soviet  response  to  this  effort  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  Far  East  the  Administration  has 
recently  moved  to  normalize  relations  with 
China.  In  doing  this  it  has  made  clear  that  it 
intends  to  pursue  good  relations  with  both 
Moscow  and  Peking  on  their  own  merits.  It 
does  not  intend  to  take  sides  in  the  dispute 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
purposely  exacerbate  tensions  between  the 
two  Communist  powers. 

In  the  years  ahead  internal  factors,  par- 
ticularly leadership  changes,  are  likely  to 
affect  Soviet  policy,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  exactly  how.  The  Administration 
keeps  the  policy  goals  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  under  constant  review  through 
mechanisms  such  as  the  Special  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  on 
U.S. -Soviet  Affairs  as  well  as  through 
periodic  consultations  with  Congress.  Such 
endeavors  help  to  insure  that  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  remains  coherent  and 
effective. 


military  strength  across  a  broad  spec- 
trum ranging  from  strategic  to  conven- 
tional forces.  Without  going  into  the 
historic  evolution  of  force  structure  on 
both  sides,  it  can  be  generalized  that 
the  situation  today  is  one  of  rough  par- 
ity. Our  policy  is  twofold:  (1)  to 
maintain  unsurpassed  military  strength 
adequate  to  protect  our  interests  while 
(2)  seeking  balanced  and  stabilizing 
arms  control  agreements  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war.  As  for  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, our  new  programs — Trident, 
cruise  missiles,  improved  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles — are  designed 
to  guarantee  us  a  powerful  deterrent 
against  nuclear  attack.  The  purpose  of 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  is  to  curb  a  wasteful  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  nuclear  arms  race 
by  reducing  levels  of  arms,  removing 
uncertainty  in  our  force  planning,  and 
enhancing  strategic  stability.  Building 


on  the  antiballistic  missile  treaty  in 
1972  we  have  sought  to  limit  strategic 
offensive  arms  qualitatively  and  quan- 
titatively. Our  goal  is  a  SALT  II 
agreement  which  will  be  equitable, 
balanced,  and  stabilizing. 

The  difficulty  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  reflects  the  intrinsic  con- 
straints of  our  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  the  vital  security 
issues  at  stake.  Despite  wariness  on 
both  sides,  in  9  years  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  gradually  be- 
come more  accustomed  to  talking  with 
each  other  about  the  highly  sensitive 
subject  of  strategic  arms  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  premises 
and  concerns.  The  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  established  in  1972, 
in  particular,  has  proved  a  valuable 
mechanism  for  clarifying  questions  re- 
lating to  verification  of  compliance 
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with  the  first  SALT  agreements. 

The  Soviet  conventional  force  build- 
up and  the  projection  of  Soviet  con- 
ventional forces  beyond  Soviet  borders 
have  caused  disquiet,  to  us  and  our  al- 
lies. We  have  committed  ourselves  to  a 
3%  per  annum  real  increase  in  defense 
spending  in  part  to  meet  the  threat.  We 
have  also  intensified  efforts  to  improve 
cooperation  with  our  allies  on  moder- 
nizing and  standardizing  equipment. 
Here  too,  however,  we  are  pursuing  a 
policy  of  detente  along  with  defense. 
While  the  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  in  Vienna  have  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  we  remain  committed  to 
their  success. 

Consistent  with  this  Administration's 
policy  of  arms  transfer  restraint,  the 
United  States  initiated  discussions  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  world's  second 
largest  supplier  of  arms,  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  establishing  an  overall 
framework  to  restrain  conventional 
arms  transfers.  Thus  far,  four  meetings 
have  taken  place.  Since  the  subject  is. 
new  for  both  sides  and  especially  com- 
plex in  its  ramifications,  progress  will 
require  patience  and  care. 

Since  November  1977  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  been  negotiating  toward 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  prohibiting 
all  nuclear  explosions.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  but  important 
verification  issues  have  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. Verification  remains  the  chief 
obstacle  to  agreement  in  the  U.S.- 
Soviet talks  on  banning  chemical 
weapons.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
bilateral  negotiations  on  banning 
radiological  weapons  though  some 
differences  remain.  A  sharp  increase  in 
Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  well  as  Soviet  and  Cuban  ac- 
tions in  the  Horn  of  Africa  led  to  ad- 
journment of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Indian 
Ocean  arms  limitation  talks,  aimed  at 
stabilization  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  area,  after  the  fourth 
meeting.  The  question  of  resumption  is 
under  review,  but  Soviet  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
and  the  Horn  of  Africa  remain  of  con- 
cern. The  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  met  once  to  consider  the 
question  of  limiting  antisatellite 
weapons,  and  will  meet  again  early  in 
1979. 

The  military  balance  must  be  sub- 
jected to  constant  scrutiny  since  it  can 
be  changed  not  only  by  technological 
breakthroughs  but  by  changing  at- 
titudes of  other  nations.  There  is  no 
single  subject  on  which  the  Adminis- 
tration devotes  more  energy  and  atten- 
tion than  to  assure  that  we  meet  mili- 
tary challenges  where  necessary  and  re- 
strain them  where  possible. 


The  Third  World 

U.S. -Soviet  relations  have  been 
deeply  troubled  by  Soviet  intervention 
in  a  number  of  conflicts  in  the  Third 
World.  Soviet  introduction  of  arms  and 
Cuban  forces  into  Ethiopia  and  Angola 
and  insertion  of  military  armaments  in 
areas  of  turbulence  in  Africa  are  mat- 
ters of  serious  concern.  At  the  same 
time,  U.S.  efforts  to  facilitate  an 
Egyptian-Israeli  settlement  and  the 
critical  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
this  effort  have  significantly  reduced 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

Soviet  policy  toward  the  Third 
World  is  motivated  by  four  basic  con- 
siderations: 

•  Desire  to  enhance  Soviet  influ- 
ence, while  reducing  U.S.,  Western 
European,  and  Chinese  presence; 

•  Strategic  concerns  and  an  interest 
in  obtaining  forward  bases  for  Soviet 
military  activities; 

•  Support  for  Marxist  governments 


and  political  groups  whose  position; 
are  consonant  with  Soviet  foreign  pol 
icy  objectives;  and 

•  Achievement  of  economic  bene 
fits  through  access  to  natural  resource: 
and  potential  markets  for  exports. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  Third  World 
the  Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated  th( 
ability  to  move  decisively  when  op 
portunities  arise.  For  example,  th< 
U.S.S.R.  moved  quickly  to  support  th< 
new  regime  in  Afghanistan,  expande< 
its  postcoup  presence  in  South  Yemen 
and  capitalized  on  the  China 
Vietnam-Cambodia  conflict  to  for 
malize  and  strengthen  ties  to  Hanoi.  A 
the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  ha 
suffered  setbacks,  as  evinced  by  its  ex 
pulsion  from  Somalia,  Sudan,  anc 
Egypt,  and  the  efforts  of  several  states 
notably  India  and  Guinea,  to  lessei 
their  dependence  on  Moscow. 

This  Administration's  policy  towan 
the  Third  World  has  been  characterize 
by  efforts  to  seek  peaceful  solutions  t< 
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MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT,  DEC.  61 

This  Administration  attaches  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance to  achieving  full  implementation  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE).  This  document 
contains  solemn  political  pledges  by  the  leaders 
of  the  35  States  of  Europe  and  North  America 
which  participated  in  the  1975  Helsinki 
Summit — pledges  to  work  toward  lowering  the 
barriers  between  East  and  West  and  improving 
the  everyday  lives  of  their  people. 

I  believe  that  our  own  record  of  implementa- 
tion has  been  second  to  none  among  the  35  par- 
ticipating States,  but  our  work  is  not  complete. 
The  Final  Act  pledges  us  to  strive  constantly  for 
improvement  both  domestically,  in  the  area  of 
civil  and  economic  rights,  and  internationally,  in 
the  expansion  of  our  cooperation  with  the  other 
participating  States.  Other  governments,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  will  better  understand 
the  depth  of  our  concern  for  the  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  Helsinki  pledges  if  we  demonstrate 
that  we  are  working  hard  at  home  to  fulfill  even 
more  effectively  our  side  of  the  Helsinki 
bargain. 

The  work  of  each  of  your  departments  and 
agencies  touches  upon  important  aspects  of  our 
final  Act  commitments,  and  I  ask  you  to  keep 
these  commitments  in  mind  as  you  develop  your 
programs.  You  should  work  with  the  Department 
of  State,  and  cooperate  with  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  as  they 


carry  out  their  respective  responsibilities  to  as 
sess  implementation  and  identify  areas  wher 
American  performance  can  be  improved.  T 
facilitate  this  task,  I  request  that  you  designaf/ 
an  official  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Dep 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  level  to  serve  as  CSCi 
contact.  I  will  appreciate  your  full  cooperatio 
with  the  Department  of  State  as  it  prepares  th 
Administration's  semi-annual  reports  on  CSC) 
implementation  as  well  as  offering  your  ful 
cooperation  to  the  Commission,  which  is  pre 
paring  its  own  special  report  on  United  State 
implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Jimmy  Carter    L 


'Memorandum  for  the  Vice  President;  th 
Secretary  of  State;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Attorney  General 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Secretary  o 
Agriculture;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  th 
Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Trans 
portation;  the  Secretary  of  Energy;  the  Directoi 
International  Communication  Agency;  the  Ad 
ministrator,  Environmental  Protection  Agenc) 
the  Chairman,  Board  for  International  Broad 
casting;  the  Chairman,  Commission  on  Civi 
Rights;  the  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Op 
portunity  Commission;  the  Chairman,  Interna 
tional  Trade  Commission;  the  President 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  the  Chairmar 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts;  the  Chairmar 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  and  th 
Chairman,  National  Science  Foundation;  tex 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu 
ments  of  Dec.  11,  1978. 
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regional  conflicts  and  to  improve  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  relations 
with  developing  states.  Our  efforts  to 
ichieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East  on  the 
basis  of  the  Camp  David  accords  are 
;ontinuing.  Through  support  for  the 
\nglo-American  peace  plan  for 
Rhodesia  and  the  U.N.  settlement  for 
Namibia  we  have  sought,  at  a 
Tiinimum,  to  provide  African  leaders 
vith  an  alternative  to  reliance  on 
soviet/Cuban  military  assistance, 
rhese  initiatives  have  provided  a  clear 
nessage  to  Third  World  leaders  that 
he  United  States  is  committed  to 
ieeking  ways  to  reduce  conflict  and 
ibtain  lasting  solutions  to  international 
>roblems.  We  have  also  stressed  to  the 
J.S.S.R.  that  our  bilateral  relations  are 
iffected  by  its  behavior  in  third  areas. 

Dhina 

U.S.  policy  is  to  pursue  relations 
vith  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
>n  their  own  merits.  It  is  not  in  the 
American  interest  to  exacerbate  Sino- 
ioviet  tensions,  nor  to  encourage  either 
o  believe  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
>ared  to  take  sides  in  the  dispute.  As 
^resident  Carter  stated  in  his  December 
[5  announcement,  "The  normalization 
)f  relations  between  the  United  States 
ind  China  has  no  other  purpose  than 
his:  the  advancement  of  peace."2 

The  decision  by  the  United  States  to 
lormalize  ties  with  the  People's  Re- 
mblic  of  China  (P.R.C.)  is  one  the 
J.S.S.R.  has  long  regarded  as  inevita- 
»le.  Soviet  leaders  have  stated, 
levertheless,  that  they  will  be  watching 
levelopments  in  U.S. -P.R.C.  relations 
losely.  The  P.R.C.  's  effort  to  expand 
nd  improve  relations  with  Eastern  and 
Vestern  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and 
apan  has  stimulated  Soviet  concern, 
'he  U.S.S.R.  has  continued  to  build  up 
ts  military  strength  along  the  Chinese 
order.  At  the  present  time,  a  signifi- 
ant  rapprochement  between  Peking 
nd  Moscow  is  extremely  unlikely. 

Soviet  Internal  Developments  and 
rheir  Effect  on  Foreign  Policy 

Many  internal  forces  will  interact,  in 
lie  years  ahead,  to  affect  Soviet  inter- 
lal  development  and  hence  Soviet 
'olicies.  The  effects  of  modernization, 
;reater  access  and  exposure  to  quality 
onsumer  goods,  systemic  economic 
'roblems  in  industry  and  agriculture,  a 
iossible  decline  in  oil  and  energy  re- 
erves,  a  declining  birth  rate,  continued 
iressures  for  emigration,  dissent,  and 
iationality  tensions  will  all  have  their 
ffect.  Changes  among  top  leadership 
re  also  likely  in  coming  years. 

It  is  virtually  impossible,  however, 


for  outside  observers  accurately  to  pre- 
dict the  effect  of  Soviet  internal  de- 
velopments on  foreign  policy.  The 
Soviet  authoritarian  mode  of  leadership 
and  closed  social  system  do  not  allow 
much  scope  for  analysis  before  the 
fact,  though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
trace  a  connection  after  the  fact.  What 
does  remain  clear  is  the  need  for  the 
West  to  keep  its  basic  goals  clearly  in 
mind  and  to  keep  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  options  open.  So  that  when  an 
opportunity  arises,  we  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  respond  and  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  a  favorable  direc- 
tion. 

Trade  and  Economic  Relations 

The  United  States  favors  the  expan- 
sion of  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  policy  is  in  keeping  with 
the  "Basic  Principles  of  Relations," 
agreed  upon  in  May  1972,  which  states 
that: 

The  USA  and  the  USSR  regard  commercial 
and  economic  ties  as  an  important  and  necessary 
element  in  the  strengthening  of  their  bilateral 
relations  and  thus  will  actively  promote  the 
growth  of  such  ties.3 

But  economic  relations  do  not  take 
place  in  isolation.  They  affect  and  are 
in  turn  affected  by  the  political  climate. 
The  prospects  for  expanded  trade  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  progress  in 
overall  relations. 

American-Soviet  trade  has  increased 
markedly  in  this  decade.  Since  1971 
our  cumulative  trade  surplus  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $8.4  billion.  In  1976,  trade 
turnover  totaled  $2.5  billion  and  will 
probably  reach  that  level  again  in  1978. 
However,  the  trend  has  been  uneven 
because  of  large  fluctuations  in  Soviet 
purchases  of  American  grain. 

Trade  has  developed  at  a  relatively 
brisk  pace  despite  legislative  barriers 
and  other  obstacles  to  commerce  on 
both  sides.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974 
contained  provisions  which  link 
most-favored-nation  (MFN)  treatment 
and  the  extension  of  official  credits  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  freedom  of 
emigration.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  refused 
to  accept  those  conditions. 

In  addition,  American  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  subject  to  export  control 
regulations  that  restrict  the  export  of 
goods  and  technologies  which  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary potential.  These  regulations  further 
require  that  exports  of  oil  and  gas 
equipment  and  technology  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  must  be  consistent  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Soviet  hard 
currency  indebtedness,  the  U.S.S.R. 's 
limited  export  capacity,  and  its  cen- 
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tralized  economic  apparatus  also  tend 
to  inhibit  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  bilateral  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  maritime  and  grain 
agreements  concluded  in  1975,  provide 
a  stimulus  to  trade.  Meetings  of  the 
Cabinet-level  U.S. -U.S.S.R.  Joint 
Commercial  Commission  and  the 
U.S. -U.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic 
Council  (most  recently  in  December 
1978)  have  likewise  helped  promote 
the  establishment  of  effective  commer- 
cial arrangements  between  the  two 
countries. 

Assuming  a  favorable  political 
climate — which  is  very  much  affected 
by  our  security  relationship — the  pros- 
pects for  continued  growth  in  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  are  promising,  but  their 
realization  depends  on  a  series  of  com- 
plex factors,  some  of  which  are  outside 
the  control  of  either  government.  For 
example,  projects  to  exploit  Soviet 
natural  resources,  especially  in  Siberia, 
are  complicated  by  sheer  size,  as  well 
as  by  the  differences  between  the  two 
economic  and  political  systems. 

Scientific  and  Technical 
Relations 

Since  1972,  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  concluded  11  inter- 
governmental agreements  covering 
cooperation  in  scientific  and  technical 
fields.  These  are:  science  and  technol- 
ogy, environmental  protection,  medical 
sciences  and  public  health,  exploration 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes, 
transportation,  world  oceans,  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  agriculture, 
energy,  housing  and  other  construc- 
tion, and  artificial  heart  research.  Ac- 
tivities under  the  programs  include  the 
exchange  of  technical  information,  ob- 
servation visits  by  specialists,  joint 
working  groups,  parallel  research,  and 
in  a  few  cases  actual  joint  work.  More 
than  250  projects  have  been  jointly 
identified  as  areas  of  mutual  interest. 

While  experience  has  varied  among 
the  individual  programs,  on  balance  the 
spectrum  of  activities  in  its  entirety  has 
demonstrated  potential  for  developing 
scientific  benefits.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  resources  in  one  country 
complement  those  of  the  other,  in  such 
fields  as  the  magnetohydrodynamic 
production  of  electricity,  for  example, 
and  epidemiology.  In  all  programs,  the 
American  participants  have  pressed  for 
reciprocity  and  productivity,  seeking  to 
maintain  a  mutually  advantageous  bal- 
ance in  the  exchanges  and  to  increase 
substantive  benefits. 

In  addition  to  prospects  for  scientific 
benefits  in  particular  areas,  it  is  very 
much  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  that 
our  two  nations,   able  to  bring  the 
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greatest  resources  and  the  most  intense 
concentration  to  a  whole  spectrum  of 
national  endeavor,  work  with  each 
other  on  areas  of  global  concern,  such 
as  the  environment  and  peaceful  space 
research.  This  broader  concern  under- 
lies our  efforts  in  individual  fields. 

By  its  nature,  however,  American- 
Soviet  collaboration  will  not  result  in 
spectacular  gains  for  either  side.  This 
fact  limits  the  potential  for  using  the 
exchange  and  cooperative  programs  to 
try  to  affect  Soviet  Government  policy. 
Implementation  of  the  agreements  pro- 
vides opportunities  to  communicate 
American  concern  on  human  rights  and 
other  issues.  The  most  direct  example 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1978,  when 
individual  scientists  and  certain  official 
U.S.  delegations  canceled  or  postponed 
their  visits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  after  the 
trials  of  Soviet  dissidents.  But  to  make 
the  programs  hostage  to  other  issues, 
such  as  human  rights,  would  put  at  risk 
the  channels  of  communication  with 
little  chance  of  achieving  systemic 
change  within  the  U.S.S.R. 

Cultural  and  Education 
Relations 

A  series  of  intergovernmental 
agreements  since  1958  provides  the 
framework  for  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to 
official  government  programs,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
have  long  conducted  exchanges  with 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  While 
the  flow  of  participants  is  far  greater 
today  than  in  1958,  the  level  of  ex- 
changes remains  modest. 

Educational  exchanges  involve 
chiefly  programs  of  individual  study 
and  research  by  senior  scholars, 
graduate  students  and  language 
teachers.  Cultural  exchanges  involve  a 
wider  spectrum  of  activities,  including 
two-way  visits  by  individual  experts  or 
delegations  of  specialists  and  activities 
reaching  a  larger  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, such  as  tours  by  performing  arts 
groups,  official  traveling  exhibits,  and 
the  distribution  of  official  magazines. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported 
the  concept  that  a  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  persons  helps  make  for  a  better 
world.  Exchanges  permit  Americans 
entry  into  a  closed  society  and  permit 
some  Soviet  citizens  to  learn  about 
America  directly  from  Americans. 
While  the  exchanges  programs  are  af- 
fected in  a  minor  way  by  the  political 
climate,  in  essence  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently vital  to  the  receiving  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  sending  side  effec- 
tive leverage. 


Human  Rights 

The  President,  in  his  1977  address  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  as  in  his 
remarks  on  Human  Rights  Day  this 
month  [December  6,  1978],  reaffirmed 
America's  commitment  to  human  rights 
as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our  foreign 
policy.  He  further  observed  that:  "This 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  conduct  our 
foreign  policy  by  rigid  moral 
maxims.  .  .  .  We  have  no  illusion  that 
changes  will  come  easily  or  soon." 
Greater  Soviet  respect  for  human  rights 
can  be  achieved  only  through  constant, 
careful  effort  across  the  whole  range  of 
our  relations,  private  and  governmen- 
tal. 

Specifics  on  the  U.S.  Government's 
policies  and  activities  with  regard  to 
human  rights  conditions  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  provided  in  the  Presi- 
dent's semiannual  report  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  assessing  the  implementation 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference, dated  December  1978.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  we  pursue  the  cause  of 
human  rights  in  multilateral  fora,  such 
as  the  Belgrade  conference  on  the  Final 
Act  of  October  1977  to  March  1978 
and  preparations  for  the  Madrid  confer- 
ence scheduled  for  November  1980; 
through  work  with  international  or- 
ganizations; by  briefings  for  individu- 
als having  contact  with  Soviet  citizens, 
such  as  participants  in  exchange  pro- 
grams; and  in  the  government-to- 
government  bilateral  channel. 

Bargaining  Power  and  Linkage 

The  complex,  subtle  questions  of 
bargaining  power  and  linkage  cannot 
be  considered  in  a  vacuum,  but  must  be 
addressed  in  specific  contexts.  The 
enormous  strength  of  this  country  in 
every  field — military,  industrial,  ag- 
ricultural, scientific,  technological, 
ethical — gives  the  United  States  fully 
adequate  bargaining  strength  to  protect 
and  enhance  its  interests  in  bargaining 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  There  is 
no  need  to  resort  to  artificial  linkage 
between  issues,  though  it  is  clear  that 
actions  in  one  area  can  affect  the 
political  climate  in  others.  Our 
pluralistic  society  and  representational 
system  of  government  give  us  an  addi- 
tional measure  of  strength  in  times  of 
crisis  when  we  stand  together  to 
mobilize  the  full  resources  of  our  soci- 
ety to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Improvements  in  Institutions 
and  Procedures 

An  important  recent  change  in 
executive  branch  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures pertaining  to  U.S.  policy  to- 
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ward  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  August  1977  of  the  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee  on 
U.S. -Soviet  Affairs  (ICCUSA).  This 
committee,  with  members  drawn  from 
Departments  and  agencies  which  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  provides  a 
channel  to  assure  that  policy  is  uni- 
formly implemented  throughout  the 
U.S.  Government.  Through  its  monthly 
meetings,  policy  makers  in  turn  are  ap- 
prised of  the  concerns  of  those  in  the 
21  agencies  which  have  programs  in- 
volving the  Soviet  Union,  varying  from 
the  International  Communication 
Agency  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  The  committee  has 
proven  a  useful  mechanism,  and  pos- 
sibilities to  expand  its  operation  are 
considered  as  they  arise. 

The  closer  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of' 
recent  years  is  apparent  in  the  exten- 
sive consultations,  briefings,  and 
hearings  carried  out  on  the  subject  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  and  International 
Scientific  Planning,  Analysis,  and; 
Cooperation  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  held  hear-' 
ings  in  October  on  the  conduct  of  sci- 
entific exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  preparation  for  the  recent, 
parliamentary  visit  by  10  U.S.  Senators 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  participants  and; 
the  Department  of  State  worked  to-, 
gether  closely.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  prepared  an; 
extensive  independent  study  on  U.S.-/ 
Soviet  relations  which  involved  travel 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  consultations  with 
U.S.  officials  in  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. These  are  only  the  most  recent 
and  prominent  examples  of  the  network 
of  cooperative  effort  now  in  place  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  scope  of  this 
review,  U.S. -Soviet  relations  are  com- 
plex and  multifaceted.  The  Adminis- 
tration keeps  the  foreign  policy  goals 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  how  best  to  pursue  them, 
under  constant  review.  Through 
mechanisms  such  as  the  Special  Coor- 
dinating Committee  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  on  U.S.- 
Soviet Affairs,  current  issues  are  dis- 
cussed in  fora  where  all  concerned  of- 
ficials may  participate.  In  consultation 
with  the  Congress  and  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  special  studies  and 
discussions  of  key  issues  are  organized 
to  provide  the  best  possible  guidance  to 
policymakers.  Enormous  resources  are 
devoted  to  every  aspect  of  U.S. -Soviet 
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Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reduction  Talks 


•  In  wartime,  NATO  could  draw  on 
civilian  equipment  and  supplies. 

•  Warsaw  Pact  offensive  power  de- 
pends on  the  questionable  reliability  of 
Eastern  European  armed  forces. 


oreign  Relations  Outline ' 

The  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
uctions  (MBFR)  negotiations — the 
rincipal  arms  control  effort  in 
urope — began  in  Vienna  in  November 
973.  Their  purpose  is  to  increase 
uropean  security  by  enhancing  mili- 
xy  stability  in  central  Europe.  They 
>cus  on  ways  to  reduce  active  duty  air 
id  ground  forces  in  Belgium,  the 
etherlands,  Luxembourg,  the  Federal 
epublic  of  Germany  (F.R.G.)  on  the 
ATO  side  and  the  German  Democra- 
c  Republic  (G.D.R.),  Czechoslo- 
ikia,  and  Poland  on  the  Warsaw  Pact 
de.  Other  direct  participants  are  the 
nited  States,  United  Kingdom, 
anada,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  because 
eir  forces  are  stationed  in  the  agreed 
ea.  Eight  special  participants — whose 
irces  would  not  be  reduced — are 
enmark,  Greece,  Italy,  Norway,  and 
urkey  on  the  Western  side  and  Bul- 
iria,  Romania,  and  Hungary  on  the 
astern  side. 

eed  for  Arms  Control 
Europe 

U.S.  security  is  inextricably  bound 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  a 
rong  Western  Europe.  In  this  context, 
ntral  Europe  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
>rtance  to  us  and  our  allies.  Because 
geography  and  population  density, 
t  potential  for  destruction  in  any  new 


lations,  from  the  most  minute  to  the 
rthest  ranging  question,  to  insure  that 
ir  policy  is  coherent  and  effective.  □ 


'For  President  Carter's  foreign  policy  ad- 
:sses  included  as  appendices  to  this  report, 

»  "The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union," 
napolis,  Md.,  June  7,  1978  (Bulletin  of 
y  1978,  p.  14); 

»  "National  Security  Interests,"  Winston- 
lem,  N.C.,  Mar.  17,  1978  (Bulletin  of  Apr. 
78,  p.  17); 

»  "President  Carter  Outlines  the  U.S. -Soviet 
iationship,"  Charleston,  S.C.,  July  21,  1977 
Jlletin  of  Aug.  15,  1977,  p.  193); 
►  "A  Foreign  Policy  Based  on  America's  Es- 
itial  Character,"  South  Bend,  Ind.,  May  22, 
77  (Bulletin  of  June  13,  1977,  p.  621). 
For  text  of  the  joint  communique  between 
U.S.  and  the  P.R.C.,  the  President's  ad- 
ss,  and  related  material,  see  Bulletin  of 
i.  1979,  p.  25. 
For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  26,  1972,  p. 


war  there  would  be  staggering. 

Moreover,  a  European  war  could 
lead  to  general  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  To  re- 
duce this  possibility,  NATO  must 
maintain  a  strong  deterrent.  Although 
we  have  recently  initiated  steps  to 
strengthen  this  deterrent  in  response  to 
growing  Pact  capabilities,  the  West 
believes  that  negotiations  to  reach 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control 
agreements  offer  the  best  long-term 
prospect  to  improve  stability  in 
Europe. 

European  Military  Balance 

There  are  significant  disparities 
favoring  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  the  center 
of  Europe.  Pact  forces  in  the  G.D.R., 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  total  over 
925,000  ground  force  personnel,  about 
16,000  operational  main  battle  tanks, 
and  3,000  tactical  aircraft.  Of  these, 
over  460,000  ground  force  personnel, 
more  than  9,000  main  battle  tanks,  and 
about  1 ,200  tactical  aircraft  are  Soviet. 

Against  this,  NATO  forces  in  the 
F.R.G. ,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  comprise  over  780,000 
ground  force  personnel  (including 
about  200,000  U.S.  troops),  about 
6,000  operational  main  battle  tanks, 
and  1 ,300  tactical  aircraft. 

Of  particular  concern  to  NATO  is  the 
Pact's  capability — because  of  these 
disparities — to  launch  a  surprise,  un- 
reinforced  attack.  The  disparities 
would  be  compounded  if,  in  a  crisis, 
the  Pact  mobilized  reserves  and  rein- 
forced with  the  Soviet  units  before 
NATO  could  mobilize.  In  particular, 
the  United  States  would  need  to  trans- 
port its  mobilized  forces  over  3,000 
miles  from  North  America  to  central 
Europe,  while  the  U.S.S.R. 's  reserves 
are  only  500  miles  from  the  potential 
battle  area.  However,  NATO's  defen- 
sive posture  helps  mitigate  some  East- 
ern numerical  advantages,  since  an  at- 
tacker generally  requires  a  3  to  1 
superiority  over  the  defender.  Other 
factors  also  benefit  NATO. 

•  NATO  can  confront  the  Pact's  ar- 
mored forces  by  supplementing  its 
tanks  with  antitank  guided  missiles,  in 
which  the  West  is  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  superior. 

•  The  Pact's  numerical  advantage  in 
tactical  aircraft  is  partially  offset  by 
NATO's  technologically  superior  air- 
craft. 


Western  Position 

NATO  has  proposed  that  the  out- 
come of  the  reductions  be  rough  parity. 
A  collective  ceiling  would  be  set  for 
each  side's  overall  ground  and  air 
manpower.  The  large  imbalance  in 
tanks  would  be  diminished  at  the  out- 
set, and  there  would  be  separate  ceil- 
ings on  Soviet  (and  U.S.)  forces.  This 
would  effectively  reduce  the  Soviet 
offensive  threat  in  central  Europe.  The 
collective  ceiling  preserves  NATO 
flexibility  and  would  be  reached  in  two 
phases. 

The  first  would  result  in  removal  of 
68,000  Soviet  ground  personnel,  in- 
cluding five  divisions  and  1 ,700  tanks 
on  the  Eastern  side;  and  29,000  U.S. 
ground  force  personnel,  1,000  U.S. 
nuclear  warheads,  54  F-4  nuclear  ca- 
pable aircraft,  and  36  Pershing 
surface-to-surface  missile  launchers  on 
the  NATO  side. 

In  the  second  phase,  all  direct  par- 
ticipants would  help  achieve  the  col- 
lective ceiling.  The  West  has  indicated 
that  it  might  be  established  at  about 
700,000  men  in  ground  forces  and 
900,000  in  air  and  ground  forces 
combined. 

Other  measures  would  be  needed  to 
verify  compliance,  build  confidence, 
improve  warning,  and  assure  that 
forces  withdrawn  from  the  central  re- 
gion were  not  used  to  increase  the 
threat  to  nations  on  the  northern  and 
southern  flanks. 

In  April  1978,  the  Western  partici- 
pants introduced  a  major  new  initiative 
to  break  the  negotiating  deadlock.  It 
dealt  with  two  basic  issues:  commit- 
ments on  the  amount  and  timing  of 
phase  II  reductions  by  the  Europeans 
and  the  manner  of  U.S. /U.S.S.R. 
withdrawal  in  phase  I. 

Eastern  Position 

The  initial  Eastern  position  proposed 
equal  percentage  reductions  in  three 
stages — about  17%  in  ground  and  air 
forces  and  all  types  of  armaments,  in- 
cluding nuclear  weapons — for  direct 
participants.  There  would  be  national 
ceilings  on  the  forces  of  all  countries  in 
the  area.  This  would  have  preserved 
the  Pact's  ground  force  advantage,  im- 
posing absolute  limits  on  European  ar- 
mies but  not  on  the  Soviets.  In  1976 
the  Pact  agreed  that  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  withdraw  in 
phase  I  but  retained  other  proposals  un- 
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acceptable  to  the  West.  The  East,  in 
June  1978,  accepted  the  principle  of  a 
common  ceiling  on  ground  and  air 
force  manpower.  However,  the  East 
denies  that  any  significant  manpower 
asymmetry  now  exists  and  thus  rejects 
the  asymmetrical  manpower  reductions 
needed  to  reach  parity  in  manpower. 
Moreover,  the  East  continues  to  seek  to 
limit  the  flexibility  of  our  European  al- 
lies. The  Eastern  position  has  other 
significant  deficiencies  as  well. 

Current  Status 

The  Eastern  proposal  is  now  close  to 
the  Western  position  on  some  signifi- 
cant issues.  However,  the  data  discrep- 
ancy is  central  to  the  negotiations  and 
must  be  resolved.  Before  the  West  can 
agree  to  reductions  or  numerical  limits, 
both  sides  must  agree  on  the  number  of 
forces  subject  to  reductions.  The  West 
cannot  accept  the  East's  assertion  that 
rough  numerical  equality  in  each  side's 
military  manpower  already  exists.       □ 


•Taken  from  a  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion in  the  Gist  series,  released  in  Oct.  1978. 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  reference 
aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  state- 
ment. 


Tenth  Report 
on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
NOV.  30 ' 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  reporting  on  progress  made 
toward  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  problem. 

While  direct  negotiations  between  the  two 
Cypriot  communities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  have  not  yet 
resumed,  there  is  a  growing  awareness,  espe- 
cially among  the  parties  directly  concerned,  that 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  determined  action  de- 
signed to  break  the  Cyprus  deadlock.  Moreover, 
it  is  increasingly  accepted  that  a  just  and  lasting 
settlement  can  come  only  through  intensive, 
sustained  face-to-face  negotiations.  Public 
statements,  general  resolutions  and  intermittent 
talks  are  not  adequate  to  solve  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. For  this  reason  our  recent  efforts  have  con- 
centrated on  encouraging  the  two  Cypriot  parties 
to  work  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  an  early  reconvening  of  intercom- 
munal  talks.  Repeal  of  the  Turkish  arms  em- 
bargo has  created  fresh  opportunities  for  prog- 
ress on  the  Cyprus  issue. 

Secretary  of  State  Vance  spoke  of  this  policy 


before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
September  29.  We  ".  .  .  would  welcome  and 
actively  support,"  he  said,  "a  renewed  effort  by 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  to  help  the  parties 
reach  agreement  on  a  sovereign,  bicommunal, 
nonaligned  federal  Republic  of  Cyprus  .  .  .  .  " 
To  back  up  this  call,  Administration  officials 
have  been  conferring  with  high-level  representa- 
tives of  both  Cypriot  communities,  with  the  Tur- 
kish, Greek  and  other  friendly  governments,  and 
also  with  principal  officers  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat.  I  had  a  useful  discussion  of  the 
Cyprus  issue  with  President  Kyprianou  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  and  Secretary  Vance  met  with  President 
Kyprianou,  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Denktash, 
and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
on  the  margin  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

These  contacts  and  many  others  have  given  us 
a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  practical  possibilities 
for  forward  movement  and  of  the  aims  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  two  sides.  Both  Greek  and  Tur- 
kish Cypriots  have  underscored  to  us  their  desire 
to  see  a  resumption  of  negotiations,  although 
they  still  differ  on  how  to  do  it. 

In  our  talks  with  the  Cypriot  parties  and  with 
United  Nations  officials,  we  have  gone  into 
some  detail  on  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  parties,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  accept- 
able basis  for  negotiations.  We  cannot  yet  tell 
whether  the  efforts  of  our  government,  Secretary 
General  Waldheim,  and  other  friendly  govern- 
ments will  bear  fruit,  but  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  encourage  regular  intercommunal  negotiations 
early  in  the  new  year. 

After  the  arms  embargo  repeal,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  restated  its  desire  to  help 
negotiate  a  rapid  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. Moreover,  in  his  speech  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  on  October  3,  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  Okcun  reconfirmed  his  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  withdrawing  all  of  its 
armed  forces  from  Cyprus,  except  those  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned,  in 
connection  with  a  final  settlement.  We  believe 
that  Turkey  will  do  its  best  to  help  the  Secretary 
General  bring  about  a  resumption  of  the  inter- 
communal negotiations. 

The  annual  General  Assembly  debate  on  the 
Cyprus  question  took  place  in  the  United  Nations 
during  the  week  of  November  6.  The  United 
States  Representative  stated  that  "enhancing  the 
prospects  for  sustained  and  productive  .  .  . 
negotiations  should  be  our  foremost  objec- 
tive," and  that,  "All  parties  interested  in 
promoting  a  settlement  on  Cyprus  should  now 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  encouraging  these 
talks  and  fostering  an  atmosphere  that  will 
contribute  to  their  success."  The  United  States 
abstained  on  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  because  it  contained  ele- 
ments which  were  clearly  not  conducive  to  a 
resumption  of  negotiations.  As  this  report  was 
being  prepared  the  Cyprus  question  was  also 
being  considered  within  the  Security  Council. 
Jimmy  Carter     □ 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Dec.  4,  1978. 
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MIDDLE  EAST:       The  Situation 
in  Iran  and  its  Implications 


■ '  ■  ■ 


>y  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
m  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
louse  Committee  on  International 
delations  on  January  17,  1979.  Mr. 
aunders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
fear  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
urs. ' 

This  hearing  provides  an  opportunity 
or  us  to  review  together  the  present 
ituation  in  Iran  and  some  of  its  impli- 
ations  for  the  future  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
/ard  Iran  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  the  following 
uestions  in  this  introductory  presenta- 
ion. 

•  What  have  been  the  interests  and 
sle  of  the  United  States  in  Iran? 

•  What  is  the  present  situation,  and 
ow  did  it  arise? 

•  What  are  the  regional  and  global 
nplications  of  these  developments  in 
ran? 

•  What  is  the  U.S.  posture  toward 
lis  situation? 

•  What  lies  ahead? 

In  short,  I  will  be  developing  the 
blowing  points. 

•  The  United  States  remains  firmly 
ommitted — as  has  every  American 
.dministration  since  World  War  II — to 

free,  stable,  and  independent  Iran. 
an's  independence  is  critical  in  pro- 
ving the  freedom  of  other  nations  in 
le  Middle  East.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
etroleum  consumed  by  the  free  world 
asses  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
n  Iran's  southern  flank. 

•  Iran,  like  other  nations  that  have 
eveloped  rapidly,  has  experienced 
indamental  and  accelerating  change 
ver  the  past  two  decades — economic 
evelopment,  widespread  social 
riange,  and  demands  for  greater  pop- 
lar involvement  in  shaping  the  deci- 
ons  which  affect  Iran's  life  and  fu- 
ire.  In  the  course  of  this  process  of 
ipid  modernization,  economic  prog- 
:ss  has  outpaced  the  development  of 
olitical  institutions.  Some  Iranians 
ave  felt  that  their  traditional  roles  and 
^ligious  convictions  have  been 
ireatened  by  these  developments  and 
y  the  introduction  of  an  unfamiliar 
Jlture.  Many  are  now  insisting  on  a 
ider  sharing  of  political  power  as  well 
5  economic  benefits.  This  is  the  crux 
f  the  problem  in  Iran  today. 


•  Our  policy  over  three  decades  has 
been  to  work  with  Iran,  as  with  other 
nations  undergoing  these  profound 
changes,  to  help  it  find  constructive 
solutions  to  the  problems  it  faces, 
emerge  from  periods  of  change  with 
new  stability,  and  preserve  its  national 
independence.  Our  strongly  held  view 
is  that  no  outside  power  should  try  to 
dictate  Iran's  course,  exploit  instability 
for  its  own  ends,  or  seek  control  of  any 
kind  in  this  area.  Each  nation  should 
have  the  freedom  to  work  out  its  future 
free  from  outside  interference. 

•  The  entire  area  of  western  Asia  is 
characterized  by  growth  and  change. 
Change  produces  opportunity  as  well  as 
instability  and  crisis.  The  issue  is  how 
to  channel  change  along  paths  leading 
to  stability  and  strength.  Our  position 
in  the  area  is  strong.  Most  of  the  states 
there  share  our  objectives  for  this 
region — the  security  and  national  inde- 
pendence of  each  state  in  the  area  and 
the  opportunity  to  choose  its  own  ways 
to  build  better  lives  for  its  people.  Be- 
cause we  share  those  objectives  and 


.  .  .  Iran  has  been  through  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  of  rapid  growth 
and  social  change  while  its  politi- 
cal institutions  have  not  evolved 
commensurately . 


seek  no  domination,  we  believe  U.S. 
help  in  appropriate  ways  will  be  sought 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  as  nations  of 
the  area  work  out  their  futures.  We  are 
in  close  touch  with  governments  in  the 
region  and  elsewhere  whose  interests 
are  also  affected  by  this  situation. 

American  Interests  and  Role 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Iran  have  remained  constant  over  the 
past  generation. 

Because  of  Iran's  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  gulf  region,  the  future  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  production  of 
oil,  we  have  a  strong  interest  in  a  free, 
stable,  and  independent  Iran.  We  have 
persistently  and  actively  pursued  this 
objective  since  World  War  II. 

Working  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
Government  of  Iran  in  areas  of  com- 
mon interest,  we  have  helped  Iran 
strengthen  itself  economically  in  two 


ways:  (1)  We  have  participated  in 
Iran's  modernization,  first  through  de- 
velopment assistance  and  then  through 
the  cooperation  of  private  American 
firms.  (2)  American  and  other  Western 
companies  have  worked  closely  in  the 
development  of  Iran's  oil  production 
and  marketing,  thereby  helping  to  pro- 
vide the  revenues  which  have  been  the 
main  engine  of  Iran's  economic 
development. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  govern- 
ments where  authority  is  highly  cen- 
tralized and  where  important  economic 
and  strategic  interests  are  at  stake,  our 
ability  to  maintain  contact  with  all 
elements  of  the  society  and  press  ef- 
fectively and  consistently  for  construc- 
tive change  has  been  limited.  Where 
we  saw  social  and  political  pressures 
building  up  within  the  society,  we 
called  attention  to  them,  but  the  pace  of 
development  has  been  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  circumstances  in  Iran. 

We  have  also  responded  to  Iran's  re- 
quests to  help  modernize  its  armed 
forces,  which  have  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
Iran's  defense.  Following  British  with- 
drawal in  1971  from  a  special  role  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  we  have  encouraged 
cooperation  among  the  states  of  that 
region  to  strengthen  security  there.  In 
part  to  compensate  for  British  with- 
drawal, we  expanded  our  security  as- 
sistance relationship.  The  Iranian 
Armed  Forces,  in  addition  to  helping 
neighboring  Oman  defend  against  in- 
surgency, have  helped  protect  Western 
access  to  oil  suppliers. 

We  have  also  encouraged  Iran's 
contribution  to  global  economic  prog- 
ress and  stability.  Until  recently  Iran 
has  contributed  not  only  by  producing 
oil  for  the  world's  energy  needs  but 
also  by  giving  substantial  aid  to  other 
countries,  investing  in  both  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  world  and 
playing  a  significant  role  in  the  world 
economy. 

In  international  diplomacy,  Iran  has 
made  numerous  positive  contributions: 
peacekeeping  in  Vietnam  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  supporting  moderate  solutions 
to  conflicts  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
and  working  to  resolve  some  of  its 
longstanding  disputes  with  neighbors. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  other  inter- 
ests in  Iran,  we  have  an  interest  also  in 
Iran's  internal  development  and  stabil- 
ity. But  in  any  effort  to  pursue  this 
interest,  we  must  in  the  future,  as  we 
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have  in  the  past,  respect  the  rights  of 
Iranians  to  decide  how  they  shall  order 
their  own  future. 

How  the  Present  Situation 
Came  About 

If  we  are  to  understand  fully  the  na- 
ture of  the  present  situation,  we  need  to 
examine  how  it  came  about. 

Modernization.  Iran  has  experi- 
enced since  World  War  II  many  of  the 
pressures  and  internal  strains  generated 
by  modernization  that  have  proved  de- 
stabilizing in  other  countries.  Some  of 
these  problems  are  familiar  ones — 
rapid  population  growth,  a  massive 
shift  of  population  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  urban  workers  and 
students,  and  a  host  of  other  problems 
that  arise  when  a  nation  as  diverse  as 
Iran  pushes  for  development  on  a 


bitious  scale  of  development  produced 
a  new  elite  of  those  charged  with  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  new 
programs,  but  plans  were  made  and 
implemented  with  little  public  consul- 
tation. Expansion  in  the  private  sector 
gave  rise  to  a  new  class  of  entre- 
preneurs, while  the  interest  of  bazaar 
merchants  and  other  traditional  ele- 
ments of  society  were  neglected.  There 
were  increased  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, but  restrictions  still  limited  the 
participation  of  the  newly  educated  in 
the  political  process,  and  more  were 
trained  than  could  be  employed  in  po- 
sitions they  found  rewarding. 

Confidence  and  Growth  (1963-76). 

The  economic  successes  of  the  "white 
revolution"  heavily  overshadowed  the 
absence  of  a  parallel  advance  in  the 
political  system.  By  1976  it  appeared 
to  most  observers  of  the  Iranian  scene 
that  Iran's  approach  to  modernization 


The  main  issue  for  the  Iranian  Government  is  to  end  the  bloodshed 
and  restore  order  so  a  new  national  consensus  can  be  forged  on  how 
Iran  should  be  governed  and  what  its  priorities  at  home  and  abroad 
should  be. 


number  of  fronts  simultaneously.  Of 
particular  significance  in  Iran  has  been 
the  increasing  alienation  between  those 
leading  and  benefitting  from  the  mod- 
ernization and  others  whose  position  in 
society  and  deeply  held  religious  con- 
victions are  threatened  by  it. 

The  "White  Revolution" 
(1962-63).  By  the  1960's,  Iranian 
leaders  had  become  keenly  aware  of 
growing  discontent,  a  sense  of  drift  in 
Iran,  and  demands  for  far-reaching  re- 
forms within  a  more  broadly  based,  re- 
sponsive, nonauthoritarian  political 
system.  In  order  to  channel  these  pres- 
sures into  constructive  rather  than  rev- 
olutionary change,  the  government 
launched  a  program  of  evolutionary 
reform  and  development  pressed  from 
the  top  at  a  forced-draft  pace.  This 
"white  revolution"  aimed  at  social  and 
economic  modernization  with  the  Shah 
himself  as  the  major  agent  in  the  re- 
form process. 

The  reform  program,  fueled  by  rising 
revenues  in  the  1960's,  quickly  re- 
sulted in  far-reaching  changes,  sub- 
stantially improving  the  lives  of  many 
citizens  but  damaging  the  position  of 
others.  Land  redistribution,  for  exam- 
ple, weakened  the  power  of  the  big 
landlords  and  also  weakened  the 
clergy,  removing  their  independent 
source  of  income  and  making  them  de- 
pendent on  private  donations.  The  am- 


had  produced  substantial  progress.  As  a 
result  of  the  reform  program,  Iran  was 
being  transformed  into  a  modern  eco- 
nomic power.  The  future  looked  bright. 
Prosperity  seemed  assured  through 
rapidly  increasing  oil  revenues.  By 
1976  there  was  solid  achievement,  al- 
though economic  and  political  de- 
velopment continued  to  move  on  sepa- 
rate tracks  at  very  different  speeds. 

Problems  and  Pressures  (1976-78). 
The  new  prosperity  did  not  entirely 
mask  the  problems  produced  by  the 
concentration  of  political  power  at  the 
apex  of  government  and  the  absence  of 
political  institutions  that  could  deal 
with  the  trauma  of  modernization. 
Most  prominent  among  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  were  popular  resentment 
of  what  was  seen  as  widespread  cor- 
ruption, harsh  repression,  some  inep- 
titude in  high  places,  disregard  for  the 
deep  religious  feelings  of  the  popula- 
tion, imbalances  between  revenues  and 
expenses,  shortcomings  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  ambitious  projects, 
rising  unemployment  in  the  cities  as  the 
construction  boom  began  to  subside, 
insufficient  job  opportunities  for  ever 
larger  numbers  of  graduating  students, 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  benefits 
of  development,  sacrifice  of  civilian 
programs  for  military  procurement,  and 
a  high  rate  of  inflation  that  outstripped 
wage  increases  and  frustrated  expecta- 
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tions  for  a  steadily  rising  standard  ol 
living.  These  grievances  and  the  ab- 
sence of  political  outlets  for  affecting 
government  policy  led  moderate  secu- 
lar opposition  leaders  to  make  common 
cause  with  significant  elements  of  the 
Muslim  clergy. 

In  response  to  increasing  political 
ferment  and  criticism  in  1976  and 
1977,  the  government  sponsored  cam- 
paigns against  corruption  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  reorganized  itsell 
to  curb  waste  and  promote  efficiency, 
and  gave  an  official  political  party  a 
greater  role  without  infringing  on  roya! 
authority.  Moves  to  improve  the  humar 
rights  situation  were  directed  au 
eliminating  torture  and  extreme 
punishments  in  the  prisons  and  amnes 
tying  'political  prisoners  rather  than  ai 
establishing  new  political  institutions 
The  government's  measures  eventuall) 
included  encouragement  of  "construe 
tive  criticism"  to  promote  citizen  par 
ticipation  in  government,  as  well  a; 
efforts  to  slow  down  the  rapid  rate  oi 
economic  growth  that  had  caused  se 
vere  dislocations  in  the  society.  These 
changes,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  large  numbers  of  Iranian; 
for  a  more  open  political  system. 

By  the  end  of  1977,  Iranian  anc 
foreign  observers  saw  these  moves  a; 
the  first  results  of  the  official  policy  oi 
liberalizing  Iranian  political  life  tha 
had  started  in  1976.  Those  steps,  how 
ever,  did  not  yet  include  movement  to 
ward  basic  political  change. 

By  early   1978,  widespread  disrup 
tions  had  begun,  and  sympathy  waj: 
shown  by   student  demonstration 
abroad.  By  midyear  it  was  clear  that 
new  political  dynamic  was  emerging, 
Religious  figures  took  the  lead  in  ex 
pressing  opposition  to  the  government 
The  Shah  publicly  stated  his  intentioi 
to  pursue  liberalization,  looking  towan 
free  elections.  By  late  August,  how 
ever,  it  was  apparent  that  the  govern 
ment  had  underestimated  the  depth  o  J 
dissatisfaction.  A  new  government  wa 
installed  at  that  time  which  promisei 
freedom  of  activity  for  legitimate 
political  parties.   A  few  days  later  i 
was  forced  to  declare  martial  law  in 
Tehran  and  1 1  other  cities  in  response 
to  massive  demonstrations.  By  the  em 
of  October,  strikes  and  disorders  hat' 
become   widespread.   Oil  production 
had  dropped  dramatically,  and  the  gov 
ernment  apparatus  was  ceasing  t» 
function.  With  massive  rioting  in  earl;, 
November,   the  crisis  had  becom<' 
fullblown,  and  a  military  governmen 
was  installed. 

Today.  The  situation  in  Iran  as  w| 
see  it  at  this  moment  consists  of  th 
following  elements.  Widespread  strike 
and  demonstrations  have  brought  th 
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anian  economy  to  a  near  halt.  Many 
eople,  at  least  in  the  main  cities,  are 
ot  working  and  are  suffering  shortages 
f  key  commodities.  The  banking  sys- 
•m  has  not  been  functioning,  and  pe- 
oleum  production  does  not  meet 
omestic  needs.  Activist  religious 
:aders  and  many  members  of  the 
alitical  opposition  have  been  pressing 
>r  the  Shah's  immediate  departure 
om  Iran  or  for  his  abdication.  The 
hah  has  left  Iran  on  vacation.  A  repre- 
mtative  Regency  Council  has  been 
imed  to  perform  its  constitutional 
inctions  in  the  absence  of  the  Shah, 
rime  Minister  Bakhtiar's  new  gov- 
nment  faces  the  tasks  of  restoring 
)rmal  life  in  the  country  and  recon- 
ling  political  elements  that  have  op- 
)sed  each  other. 

In  short,  Iran  has  been  through  a 
scade  and  a  half  of  rapid  growth  and 
•cial  change  while  its  political  in- 
itutions  have  not  evolved  commen- 
irately.  The  people  most  affected  by 
lange  are  now  demanding  a  greater 
le  in  determining  Iran's  future  but 
ive  not  yet  found  orderly  ways  of  ex- 
essing  their  views  on  Iran's  future 
lurse  and  shaping  their  own  destiny. 

Why  an  Explosion  Now?  With 
ndsight,  the  story  appears  deceptively 
ear  and  simple,  but  it  is  not  so  sim- 
e.  Some  analysts,  both  in  and  out  of 
)vernment,  have  pointed  over  the 
:ars  to  various  points  of  weakness  in 
e  Iranian  economic,  social,  and 
)litical  systems.  By  mid-1976,  just  as 
e  leadership  in  Iran  began  to  react  to 
owing  discontent,  analysts  in  Wash- 
gton  were  pointing  out  that  Iran's 
pid  economic  growth  had  not  pro- 
iced  political  participation  to  match 
id  that  the  government  would  find  it 
:cessary  to  share  political  power  more 
oadly. 

Since  1976  a  number  of  develop- 
ents  have  reinforced  each  other  to 
:epen  existing  dissatisfactions  and  to 
celerate  the  crisis  in  unpredictable 
ays.  Some  of  those  issues  were 
imulated  by  the  very  success  of  the 
onomic  modernization  itself.  An 
onomic  downturn  with  sharply  in- 
eased  unemployment  and  inflation 
Ided  to  discontent  as  well  as  to  a  pool 

unemployed  who  no  longer  had  a 
ike  in  existing  economic  activity. 
While  the  Iranian  Government  was 
king  certain  steps  to  allow  freer  ex- 
ession  of  criticism  and  to  improve  its 
rformance  in  assuring  human  rights, 
isic  grievances  remained.  In  this 
ntext,  massive  antigovernment  dem- 
istrations  protesting  aspects  of  the 
lah's  program  took  place  in  early 
'78,  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  of  ac- 
)n  and  counteraction  that  has  charac- 
rized  the  Iranian  scene  since  then. 


The  Issues  Ahead.  The  main  issue 
for  the  Iranian  Government  is  to  end 
the  bloodshed  and  restore  order  so  a 
new  national  consensus  can  be  forged 
on  how  Iran  should  be  governed  and 
what  its  priorities  at  home  and  abroad 
should  be.  The  immediate  challenge  is 
for  the  Regency  Council  and  the  new 
civilian  government  to  win  enough 
popular  support  so  that  the  violence  can 
be  ended  and  normal  economic  activity 
can  be  restored.  In  addition  to  ending 
the  suffering  which  people  have  ex- 
perienced in  recent  months,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  create  an  environment  for  ra- 
tional deliberations  on  a  long-term 
political  solution  for  Iran's  problems. 

In  a  country  as  complex  as  Iran, 
quick  solutions  are  not  to  be  expected. 
In  a  country  which  has  suffered  so 
much  violence,  there  will  be  no  pain- 
less answers.  Domestic  peace  and 
probably  considerable  time  will  be 
needed  for  the  Iranian  people  to  work 
out  a  new  consensus  on  their  political 
future.  It  is  important  that  this  process 
be  orderly.  We  cannot  predict  what 
direction  Iran  will  choose,  but  Iranians 
alone  must  make  the  decision. 


Regional  Implications 

The  question  most  frequently  posed 
about  the  implications  of  the  current 
crisis  in  Iran  is:  Do  we  see  the  instabil- 
ity in  Iran  along  with  recent  develop- 
ments in  Afghanistan,  North  and  South 
Yemen,  the  Horn  of  Africa  as  pieces  in 
a  pattern  of  instability  which  will 
change  the  political  orientation  of  the 
strategic  Middle  East?  Four  points  need 
to  be  stated. 

First,  we,  of  course,  recognize  that 
fundamental  changes  are  taking  place 
across  this  area  of  western  Asia  and 
northeastern  Africa — economic  modern- 
ization, social  change,  a  revival  of 
religion,  resurgent  nationalism,  de- 
mands for  broader  popular  participation 
in  the  political  process.  These  changes 
are  generated  by  forces  within  each 
country.  We  must  differentiate  among 


Letters 
of  Credence 


On  November  16,  1978,  and  January 
11,  1979,  respectively,  President  Car- 
ter accepted  the  credentials  of  Khalil 
Itani  of  Lebanon  and  Ephraim  Evron  of 
Israel  as  their  countries'  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassadors  to  the  United 
States.  □ 
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them  and  resist  the  impulse  to  over- 
simplify. Economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development  are  complex  processes 
which  we  still  do  not  fully  understand. 
Our  policy  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
30  years  will  be  to  work  as  we  can  with 
the  countries  undergoing  these  changes 
to  help  them  find  constructive  solutions 
and  to  emerge  from  periods  of  change 
with  new  stability.  As  long  as  these 
nations  are  genuinely  independent  and 
free  to  pursue  their  own  policies  with- 
out intimidation,  this  will  contribute  to 
the  kind  of  world  which  is  the  goal  of 
the  United  States. 

Second,  instability  in  any  country  in 
a  strategic  area  becomes  a  factor  in 
global  politics.  We  are  in  close  touch 
with  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere  and  share  their 
concern  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Iran  not  increase  the  danger  to 
their  own  independence.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  all  of  them  to 
minimize  that  danger.  We  will  continue 
to  make  clear  our  view  that  we  share 
with  them  the  objectives  of  assuring  the 
stability,  the  security,  and  the  national 
independence  of  each  nation  in  the 
area.  We  believe  our  common  purpose 
will  provide  the  basis  for  further  close 
cooperation. 

Third,  our  position  in  this  strategi- 
cally important  area  will  remain  strong 
over  the  long  run  as  long  as  most  of  the 
countries  there  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  own  paths  to  development  and 
progress  free  from  outside  interference. 
Our  respect  for  diversity  and  pluralism, 
our  encouragement  of  human  freedoms 
and  liberties,  the  appeal  of  Western 
economic  and  technological  strength, 
and  our  dedication  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples all  evoke  a  strong  resonance 
among  the  peoples  and  nations 
throughout  the  area.  They  also  know 
that  we  are  prepared  to  support  their 
own  efforts  to  strengthen  their  defen- 
sive capabilities  without  seeking  a  spe- 
cial position  for  ourselves  that  they  do 
not  want. 

Fourth,  the  changes  we  are  witness- 
ing across  this  area  of  western  Asia 
and  northeastern  Africa  contain  the 
seeds  of  progress  as  well  as  the  causes 
of  crisis.  Some  parts  of  this  area  are 
among  the  fastest  growing  and 
resource-rich  nations  of  the  world. 
Some  are  among  the  most  traditional 
and  the  poorest.  The  challenge  we  and 
our  friends  face  is  how  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  channel  change  toward 
constructive  results — not  simply  to 
react  to  it  as  an  unwelcome  source  of 
instability  and  conflict.  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  minimize  the  dangers  for 
American  interests,  but  we  want  also  to 
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keep  our  sights  on  what  will  be  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  this  area. 


U.S.  Policy 

U.S.  policy  toward  Iran  has  been 
based  on  three  consistent  principles  as 
events  there  have  evolved  over  the  past 
several  months. 

•  We  have  repeatedly  made  it  clear 
that  decisions  affecting  the  future  of 
Iran  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Iranian  people  and  their  government 
are  decisions  which  must  be  made  in 
Iran  by  Iranians.  We  seek  no  role  in 
deciding  those  questions,  and  we  con- 
sider any  external  influence  improper. 

•  The  U.S.  Government  has  worked 
within  the  institutional  framework  of 
Iran  under  its  Constitution  with  the 
duly  established  authorities  of  Iran  as 
specified  in  the  Iranian  Constitution. 
There  are  constitutional  provisions  for 
change,  and  we  support  the  decisions 
of  the  Iranian  Government  wherever 
and  however  we  can  appropriately  be 
helpful. 

•  We  have  supported  Iran's  inde- 
pendence. We  have  taken  the  position 
that  no  outside  power  should  exploit 
instability  in  Iran  —  or  any  other 
country — for  its  own  advantage.  The 
overriding  American  objective  for  Iran 
is  simply  that  it  should  have  the  free- 
dom to  work  out  its  own  future  free 
from  such  interference. 

These  principles  have  been  applied 
consistently  throughout  the  last  year  of 
turmoil  in  Iran,  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  our  guidelines  in  the  future. 

Within  the  general  context  of  those 
principles  we  have  pursued  these  key 
objectives. 

First,  we  hope  to  see  the  end  of 
bloodshed,  so  the  people  of  Iran  can 
return  to  normal  life.  Only  in  such  cir- 
cumstances can  there  be  rational  dis- 
cussion of  a  political  solution  to  Iran's 
current  problems  which  will  restore 
stability  there.  We  will  encourage  all 
parties  to  seek  political  ends  by 
peaceful  means. 

Second,  we  want  to  maintain  a  close 
and  friendly  relationship  with  an  inde- 
pendent, stable,  and  secure  Iran.  We 
believe  the  interests  of  Iran  and  of  the 
United  States  are  closely  intertwined, 
and  we  seek  an  environment  of  mutual 
respect  and  positive  cooperation.  We 
believe  this  will  serve  the  interests  of 
Iran,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
free  world. 

Third,  we  seek  a  stable  and  prosper- 
ous Iran  which  can  play  its  rightful  role 
in  the  region  and  the  international 
community.   We  are  prepared  to  help 


Iran — on  the  technical  level,  on  the 
governmental  level,  and  on  the  diplo- 
matic level — to  restore  its  productivity 
and  to  regain  the  international  confi- 
dence it  has  earned  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. The  resumption  of  major  oil  ex- 
ports will  be  important  both  to  the 
economy  of  Iran  and  to  the  economy  of 
the  world. 

We  believe  that  these  objectives 
serve  not  only  the  interests  of  our  own 
country  but  also  the  interests  of  the 
Iranian  people.  We  believe  they  offer  a 
practical  basis  for  cooperation. 

What  Lies  Ahead? 

Iran  is  in  the  midst  of  a  major  social 
crisis.  We  have  no  illusions  that  this 
process  will  be  resolved  easily,  and  it 
would  serve  no  purpose  for  us  to 
speculate  on  future  twists  and  turns  of 
events. 

The  American  people  and  the  people 
of  Iran  share  basic  agreement  on  four 
fundamental  values. 

•  We  both  have  strong  religious 
heritages.  The  people  of  both  countries 
believe  in  the  importance  of  a  life  that 
is  guided  by  moral  principles.  We  be- 
lieve those  principles  must  guide  a 
government  that  is  truly  just. 

•  We  share  a  belief  in  the  right  of 
the  people  to  express  themselves  politi- 
cally through  institutions  constituted  by 
them.  We  both  believe  that  it  is  for  the 
Iranian  people  to  decide  how  they  will 
govern  themselves,  just  as  it  is  for  the 
American  people  to  choose  their  own 
government. 

•  Both  of  us  believe  in  the  use  of  our 
national  wealth  for  the  betterment  of 
our  people.  The  United  States  remains 
willing  to  help  Iran  develop  the  poten- 
tial of  the  country. 

•  Both  Americans  and  Iranians  want 
to  see  an  Iran  that  is  truly  independent. 
We  have  no  aspiration  to  dictate  the 
policies  of  the  Iranian  government. 

On  the  basis  of  these  shared  views 
and  our  common  interests,  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  assure  a  continued 
close  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Iran. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
leaders  of  Iran  in  their  effort  to  con- 
solidate the  civilian  government  with 
popular  support  for  restoring  order  and 
normal  life  and  building  a  sound  politi- 
cal foundation  for  Iran's  continued 
progress  and  independence.  D 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Visit  of  Tunisian 

Prime  Minister 
/Voiiirci 


Prime  Minister  Hedi  Nouira  o 
Tunisia  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  November  28 -December 
5,  1978.  While  in  Washington 
November  28-December  1,  he  met 
with  President  Carter  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials.  Following  is  a  joint 
communique  issued  by  the  White  House 
on  December  1 . ' 


At  the  invitation  of  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
Prime  Minister  Hedi  Nouira  currently  is  mak- 
ing an  official  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  ar- 
rived on  November  28  and  will  depart  on  De- 
cember 5. 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  is  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  a  delegation  which  includes  Mr. 
Mohamed  Fitouri,  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Has- 
san Belkhodja,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
Mr.  Mustapha  Zaanouni,  Minister  of  Planning, 
received  a  warm  and  friendly  welcome. 

During  his  stay  the  Prime  Minister  met  with 
President  Carter.  The  discussions  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  working  luncheon  at  the  White 
House  with  the  President.  The  Prime  Minister 
also  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
and  with  other  government  officials  and  with 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  in  Washington,  the 
Prime  Minister  also  had  talks  with  leaders  o* 
economic,  financial,  and  academic  institutions. 
He  will  also  visit  agricultural  enterprises  in 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  California.  He  also  wil! 
meet  with  the  authorities  of  these  states  to  dis- 
cuss the  utilization  of  American  technology  in. 
the  development  of  arid  lands,  with  a  view  to 
promoting  future  Tunisian-American  coopera- 
tion in  this  field. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  expressed 
their  pleasure  at  the  excellent  bilateral  relations 
which  have  existed  for  almost  two  centuries. 
The  President  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  con- 
vey to  President  Bourguiba  his  gratitude  for  the 
steadfast  friendship  he  has  demonstrated  for  the 
United  States  since  Tunisia  regained  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  President  reiterated  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter the  continuing  interest  of  the  United  State; 
in  the  stability,  independence  and  security  ot 
Tuntsia. 

The  two  leaders  agreed  to  intensify  efforts  tc1 
increase  economic  cooperation  between  theii 
two  nations,  to  encourage  investment,  to  pro- 
mote the  transfer  of  technology,  and  to  develop 
commercial  and  cultural  exchange. 

President  Carter  congratulated  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nouira  on  the  rapid  rate  of  developmeni 
Tunisia  has  experienced  under  the  eight  yean 
of  his  administration.  Citing  Tunisia  as  a  modej 
recipient  for  sound  use  of  American  assist1 
ance,  the  President  reiterated  his  Government's 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE: 

Arms  Transfer  Levels 


ESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 

V.  29  > 

Conventional  arms  transfer  restraint 
in  important  objective  of  this  Ad- 
istration  and  the  Congress.  To  in- 
;  U.S.  leadership  and  to  supplement 
.ting  legislation,  I  established  for 
first  time  a  set  of  quantitative  and 
litative  standards  by  which  arms 
isfer  requests  considered  by  this 
ernment  would  be  judged.  The 
cipal  consideration  in  the  applica- 

of  these  standards  is  whether  the 
sfer  in  question  promotes  our  secu- 

and  the  security  of  our  close 
ids. 

am  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
;rnment  has  kept  its  pledge  to  take 
leadership  in  restraining  arms  sales. 
er  the  ceiling  I  established,  U.S. 
ernment  transfers  of  weapons  and 
ted  items  to  countries  other  than 
ro,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
land,  which  totaled  $8.54  billion  in 
1978,  were  reduced  by  8%  (or  ap- 
;imately  $700  million  measured  in 
itant  dollars)  from  the  comparable 
1977  level. 

lien  I  set  this  goal  last  year,  I  said 
I  would  make  further  reductions  in 
next  fiscal  year.  Today,  I  am  an- 


nouncing an  additional  cut  of  approxi- 
mately $733  million,2  or  8%  for  FY 
1979  measured  in  constant  dollars. 
This  means  that  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  on  October  1,  1978,  and  which 
will  end  on  September  30,  1979,  new 
commitments  under  the  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  and  military  assistance 
programs  (MAP)  for  weapons  and 
weapons-related  items  to  all  countries 
except  NATO,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  will  not  exceed  $8.43 
billion.  This  cut  is  consistent  with  our 
national  security  interests,  including 
our  historic  interest  in  the  security  of 
the  Middle  East. 

When  I  addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  October  1977,  I 
emphasized  that  the  United  States  had 
taken  the  first  steps  at  conventional 
arms  restraint  but  that  we  could  not  go 
very  far  alone.  Multilateral  cooperation 
remains  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
meaningful  restraint  measures.  We 
continue  to  believe  that  all  nations  have 
an  interest  in  restraining  transfers  of 
conventional  weaponry  which  threaten 
the  stability  of  various  regions  of  the 
world  and  divert  recipient  resources 
from  other  worthy  objectives  without 
necessarily  enhancing  national  secu- 
rity. We  are  making  a  maximum  effort 


tion  to  continue  and  to  develop  American 
:ipation  in  Tunisia's  economic  growth, 
this  end  the  United  States-Tunisian  Joint 
nission  will  meet  in  Tunis,  in  late  January 

their  discussion  of  international  issues, 
dent  Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Nouira 
sntrated  especially  on  the  situation  in  the 
le  East.  The  President  expressed  his  ap- 
ation  for  the  encouragement  President 
?uiba  and  the  Prime  Minister  have  given 
o  continue  his  personal  efforts  to  facilitate 
ce  settlement. 

;  two  leaders  stressed  that  participation  of 
ilestinian  people  is  a  fundamental  element 
j  search  for  peace,  and  agreed  that  a  com- 
nsive,  just  and  durable  peace  must  pro- 
for  the  realization  of  the  legitimate  rights 
'hich  all  Palestinian  people  have  been 
ng.  President  Carter  stated  his  belief  that 
ia's  constructive  approach  to  international 
i  gives  Tunisia  an  important  role  within 
iternational  community. 
i  President  assured  the  Prime  Minister 
he  United  States  will  continue  to  promote 
ition  of  conflict  through  peaceful  means, 
sewing  the  problems  of  decolonization  in 


Africa  both  parties  expressed  their  deep  worry 
over  the  growing  deterioration  of  the  situation 
in  southern  Africa  as  a  result  of  the  persistence 
of  minority  regimes  in  pursuing  the  policy  and 
practices  of  apartheid  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion. They  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  self-determination,  dignity, 
and  justice  for  the  people  of  Zimbabwe, 
Namibia,  and  South  Africa. 

The  Tunisian  delegation  expressed  its  ap- 
preciation for  the  positive  action  of  the  United 
States  in  its  efforts  to  direct  the  problems  of 
Rhodesia  and  Namibia  into  a  channel  leading  to 
peaceful  settlements  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  these  efforts  soon  will  prove  productive. 

The  Prime  Minister  on  behalf  of  President 
Bourguiba  invited  President  Carter  to  make  a 
state  visit  to  Tunisia.  President  Carter  accepted 
this  invitation  with  pleasure.  The  date  will  be 
determined  later  by  mutual  agreement.  □ 
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to  achieve  multilateral  cooperation  on 
the  arms  restraint  issue. 

My  decision  on  U.S.  arms  transfer 
levels  for  FY  1980  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  cooperation  we  receive  in  the 
coming  year  from  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  specific 
achievements  and  evidence  of  concrete 
progress  on  arms  transfer  restraint.     □ 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Dec.  4,  1978.  For  re- 
marks made  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Dec.  4,  p.  2091. 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Dec.  4,  1978. 

2FY   1979  ceiling  on  conventional   arms 
transfers  (in  $  millions): 

Fiscal  year  1978  ceiling $8,551 

Inflation  (7.2%)  +616 

Fiscal  year  1978  ceiling  in  fiscal  year 

1979  dollars 9,167 

Policy  reduction  -733 

Fiscal  year  1979  ceiling $8,434 
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UNITED  NATIONS:        The  Challenge 
for  Communications  Development 


by  John  E.  Reinhardt 

General  policy  statement  before  the 
20th  General  Conference  of  the  U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)  in  Paris  on 
November  3,  1978.  Ambassador 
Reinhardt  is  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency. 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  this  gen- 
eral conference,  the  President  of  our 
19th  session  reminded  us  that  2  years 
ago  there  had  been  a  ''spirit  of 
Nairobi,"  which  helped  us  over  dif- 
ficult times  to  retain  the  atmosphere  of 
accommodation  that  is  essential  to  our 
activities;  and  he  hoped  that  we  might 
continue  that  spirit  here  in  Paris,  to  aid 
us  in  our  deliberations  at  this  20th  gen- 
eral conference. 

I  join  in  that  hope.  I  propose  that  we 
all  once  again  set  aside  rhetorical  poli- 
tics and  defensive  expedients  in  favor 
of  constructive  action  based  on  positive 
principles.  With  that  recaptured  spirit, 
I  submit,  we  can  achieve  both  unity 
and  progress. 

UNESCO  has  shown  us  the  way  over 
the  past  2  years  by  its  significant 
achievements  in  the  field  of  human 


racism.  This  new  instrument  of  our 
unity  should  command  the  fullest  sup- 
port and  adherence  of  all  governments 
devoted  to  human  rights.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  our  common  endeavors  not 
only  at  this  conference  but  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  United  States  urges 
unanimous  support  of  the  declaration. 

UNESCO  has  also  been  making 
progress  in  other  important  areas.  It 
has  begun  its  own  preparations  for 
major  participation  in  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Science  and  Technology  for 
Development,  a  conference  on  which 
my  government  places  great  signifi- 
cance. During  the  past  2  years,  UN- 
ESCO has  sought  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  its  programs  to  enhance  the 
status  of  women  and  their  role  in  our 
changing  societies;  its  medium-plan 
statement  on  this  subject  is  commenda- 
ble. 

On  all  those  matters,  and  on  numer- 
ous others  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  and  culture  —  which  UNESCO 
was  created  to  promote  —  the  United 
States  has  been  pleased  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part.  We  hope  that  programs  now 
moving  in  a  promising  direction  will  be 
carried  through  to  successful  culmina- 
tion. For  what  we  need  to  strengthen 


.  .  .  it  is  freedom  of  information,  and  not  its  control  by  the  state,  that 
is  best  calculated  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  racism  and  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  economic  and  political  rights. 


rights.  It  has  adopted  the  strongest  pro- 
cedures of  any  U.N.  agency  for  the 
handling  of  human  rights  complaints, 
thereby  guaranteeing  full  and  fair  in- 
ternational review  for  the  rights  en- 
shrined in  the  UNESCO  Constitution. 
This  represents  an  important  landmark 
in  UNESCO's  work  in  this,  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  We  have  also 
made  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  international  struggle  to  eliminate 
racism  by  adopting,  through  a  consen- 
sus of  the  intergovernmental  confer- 
ence held  last  March,  a  draft  declara- 
tion on  race  and  racial  prejudice.  When 
confirmed  by  this  general  conference, 
that  declaration  will  become  a  major 
weapon  in  the  continuing  struggle,  to 
which  we  are  all  dedicated,  against 


most  of  all  is  the  sense  of  direction  we 
recovered  in  Nairobi,  and  toward  this 
end  to  join  effective  action  with  the 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

This  general  theme  —  the  move  to  a 
more  effective  program  of  action  —  will 
be  developed  by  our  delegation  in  each 
of  the  program  commissions  as  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  proposed  pro- 
gram and  budget  presented  by  the  Di- 
rector General  [Amadou  Mahtar 
M'Bow  of  Senegal].  In  education,  we 
look  to  increasing  the  links  between 
schooling  and  the  world  of  work,  to  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunities 
to  all  segments  of  society,  and  to  an 
expansion  in  the  program  for  popula- 
tion education.  In  the  natural  sciences, 
we  will  call  for  a  greater  focus  on 
priority  projects  and  for  the  building  of 


scientific  capabilities   in  developi 
countries.   In  the  social  sciences,  1 
will  join  with  others  to  define  ma| 
projects  and  to  concentrate  efforts 
them.  In  culture,  we  want  to  participj 
in  strengthening  the  sense  of  cultui 
identity  of  all  peoples  and  to  recogniz 
at  the  same  time,  the  contributions 
all  cultures  to  the  life  of  all  hum 
kind. 


Apprbach  to  Communications 
Development 

As  I  have  said,  the  members  of  d 
delegation  will  develop  our  views 
these  matters  in  the  various  progn 
commissions.  It  has  always  been  t 
view  of  my  government  that  it  is 
these  matters  —  the  E,  the  S,  and  the 
of  UNESCO  —  that  our  major  empha 
should  be  placed.'  Today,  however, 
shall  of  necessity  concentrate  my 
tention  on  the  questions  that  we  face 
the  field  of  communications.  For  he 
we  can  see  the  clearest  challenge  to  t 
continued  "spirit  of  Nairobi."  Wl 
are  the  possibilities  for  effective  B 
tion,  and  how  do  we  find  our  way  frc 
the  negative  and  divisive  toward  t 
positive  and  harmonious? 

What  we  have  before  us  first  of  all 
the  sound  and  generally  agreed  U<: 
ESCO  medium-term  objectives  and  t, 
implementing  plan  of  action  propos 
by  the  Director  General.  These  give 
the  opportunity  for  much-needed  i 
search  and  study  and  calm  reflectic 
as  we  seek  to  relate  the  extraordim 
potential  of  communications  to 
human  scale.  The  United  States  si 
ports  that  program.  But  there  are  otl 
documents  on  our  desks,  which  aim 
force  decisions  upon  us  that  cannot, 
their  very  nature,  have  been  ful 
thought  through.  What  are  the  m( 
pressing  communication  needs  of  t 
various  developing  countries?  How  c 
they  best  be  met — through  restricti 
declarations  or  positive  cooperatio 
What  are  the  best  ways  of  addressi 
those  troubling  questions?  I  shall  try 
my  statement  to  deal  with  each  of  the 
unresolved  problems. 

We  have  only  just  received  t 
interim  report  of  the  Internatior, 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Co 
munication  Problems,  and  my  govei 
ment  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
formulate  its  reactions  in  full.  0 
comments  will  be  provided,  as  i 
quested,  to  the  Commission.  I  can  s^ 
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/ever,  that  we  find  much  to  admire 
;he  descriptive  portions  of  the  re- 
t,  which  comprise  its  principal  part. 
:  diagnosis  is  in  large  measure 
olarly  and  balanced.  Our  own  as- 
;ment  of  world  communication  ins- 
tance and  needs  is  —  as  you  will 
r  shortly  —  closely  congruent  with 

set  forth  in  the  interim  report.  To 
extent  we  believe  a  good  beginning 
been  made. 

iut  when  it  comes  to  the  report's 
scriptions,  especially  those  that 
ly  state  controls  on  the  operations 
he  mass  media,  we  find  ourselves 
ersuaded.  No  adequate  foundation 
act  or  in  principle  has  been  laid  for 
i  prescriptions,  nor  is  there  any  ac- 
wledgement  of  the  losses — to  na- 
al  development,  to  peace,  to  inter- 
ional  understanding  —  that  they 
ild  entail.  The  closing  few  pages  of 
interim  report  contrast  markedly  in 

respect  with  those  that  precede 
n.  They  are  less  balanced,  less  well 
jnded,  and  I  trust  will  accordingly 
:ive  the  personal  attention  of  Com- 
sion  members. 

ii  his  introductory  remarks  on  the 
is  media  declaration,  the  Director 
neral  called  for  a  constructive 
ogue  that  could  lead  to  a  consensus. 

M'Bow  also  made  reference  to  the 
rors  of  racism  inflicted  on  the  world 
iugh  the  state-controlled  media  of 
Nazi  regime;  and  he  reminded  us 

UNESCO  was  created  in  part  to 
vent  any  repetition  of  such  acts, 
s  reflects  my  government's  position 
:isely  —  that  it  is  state  controls  that 
e  been  primarily  associated  with  the 
pagation  of  war  and  hostility  and 
alism,  and  that  for  UNESCO  to 
nsor  a  return  to  this  stifling  of 
tan  conscience  would  be  to  turn  its 
k  on  its  own  charter. 
Contemporary  examples  of  this  basic 
it  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  gov- 
ments  in  southern  Africa  have 
:ted  to  demands  for  full  enjoyment 
political  and  economic  rights  by 
ing  down  newspapers  owned  by  or 
ipathetic  to  black  Africans.  They 
e  also  moved  to  prohibit  the  circu- 
)n  of  information  about  the  extent 
effects  of  racism  in  that  region.  We 
e  recently  witnessed  similar  at- 
pts  by  governments  in  other  regions 
suppress  the  circulation  of  docu- 
its  that  draw  attention  to  the  viola- 
i  of  human  rights.  It  seems  clear 
n  these  illustrations  that  it  is  free- 
1  of  information,  and  not  its  control 
the  state,  that  is  best  calculated  to 
ieve  the  elimination  of  racism  and 
>romote  the  attainment  of  economic 
political  rights. 

>f  course  freedom  must  be  coupled 
fi  justice.   We  have  been  learning 
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that  ourselves  in  the  United  States. 
America  is  not  a  single,  monolithic  so- 
ciety, and  its  diversity  cannot  be  fully 
represented  by  the  major  newspapers  or 
networks.  And  so  we  have  been  mak- 
ing major  efforts  in  recent  years  to  en- 
courage ownership  and  operation  of 
media  outlets  by  blacks,  women,  His- 
panics,  and  others  to  the  end  that  the 
distinctive  voice  of  each  of  these  de- 
veloping groups  within  our  own  society 
can  make  itself  heard  in  its  own  way.  It 


The  Need  for  Cooperation 


This  movement  toward  constructive 
and  principled  and  unifying  action  is  in 
the  continuing  spirit  of  Nairobi.  So 
also  is  what  I  have  to  say  today  on  the 
subject  of  practical  cooperation. 

Two  years  ago  when  I  addressed  this 
general  conference  in  Nairobi,  I  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  dependen- 
cies, disparities,  and  imbalances  in  and 
among    national    communication 


.  .  .  let  us  work  constructively  with  each  other  to  strengthen  cultural 
pluralism  and  to  enrich  the  variety  of  information  and  points  of  view 
that  are  exchanged. 


is  slow  work  sometimes,  but  it  is  de- 
velopment with  and  toward  freedom. 

Let  me  invite  your  attention  at  this 
point  to  two  statements  from  the  report 
of  a  task  force  on  the  international  flow 
of  news,  issued  just  a  few  days  ago. 
This  group  of  distinguished  communi- 
cation practitioners  and  scholars, 
drawn  I  must  emphasize  from  both  the 
developed  and  developing  worlds,  had 
this  to  say. 

It  is  our  unanimous  and  deeply  held  belief  that 
freedom  of  information  and  economic  and  politi- 
cal development  are  inextricably  intertwined  and 
mutually  reinforcing. 

And  as  the  concluding  words  of  the 
report: 

We  reject  out  of  hand  the  view  that  freedom  is 
something  that  only  the  developed  nations  of  the 
West  can  afford  —  and  that  it  is  a  superfluous 
luxury  for  the  developing  nations.  The  practices 
of  a  free  press  may  be  erratic,  even  in  the  West, 
but  the  aspirations  of  freedom  should  ultimately 
serve  to  unite  the  West  and  the  Third  World. 

We  ourselves  would  hope  ultimately 
to  persuade  many  other  countries  of  the 
merits  of  this  point  of  view.  But  we  do 
not  now  seek  to  impose  that  view  on 
other  governments.  We  know  how 
dynamically  various  are  the  relation- 
ships of  these  governments  to  their  own 
mass  media  and  how  insusceptible  they 
are  to  being  captured  within  any  single 
formula  or  code.  If  there  is  diversity, 
let  it  continue  in  the  spirit  voiced  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  15  years  ago,  when 
he  issued  a  call  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  diversity.  UNESCO  is  par  excel- 
lence a  home  for  diversity,  a  shelter  for 
many  creeds.  Let  it  so  continue,  and  let 
us  work  constructively  with  each  other 
to  strengthen  cultural  pluralism  and  to 
enrich  the  variety  of  information  and 
points  of  view  that  are  exchanged. 


capabilities.  On  that  occasion  I  pro- 
posed that  measures  might  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries,  together  with  their  private 
sectors  and  the  multilateral  institutions, 
to  help  other  states  strengthen  their  in- 
formation and  communication  systems 
in  accordance  with  their  needs.  Today  I 
want  to  describe  what  has  been  and  is 
being  done  on  our  part,  and  then  move 
beyond  that  to  propose  a  system  for 
improved  cooperation  among  all  the 
nations  that  can,  I  believe,  move  us 
purposefully  and  measurably  toward 
the  realization  of  our  common  goals. 

Let  me  begin  by  recalling  the  scope 
and  dimension  of  those  goals.  As  I  said 
in  1976,  the  central  issue  is  to  achieve 
growth  with  equity  and  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
within  the  nations  and  among  nations. 
Internal  and  international  disparities 
often  go  hand  in  hand.  Of  the  400  mil- 
lion telephones  in  the  world,  for  exam- 
ple, only  40  million  —  a  bare  10%  — 
are  to  be  found  in  all  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  combined.  What 
does  this  imply  for  the  scope  of  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  those  societies  or 
for  two-way  information  flows  within 
them? 

A  presently  pending  UNESCO  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  devotes  simi- 
lar attention  to  the  unevenness  of 
communications  development  within 
societies,  and  also  points  up  the  exist- 
ence of  gross  quantitative  disparities 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  re- 
veals that  30  developing  countries  still 
have  no  television  service  at  all  nor  the 
technical  skills  to  develop  one;  in  about 
40  developing  countries,  fewer  than 
5%  of  the  people  ever  see  a  newspaper; 
and  in  more  than  60  countries,  where 
radio  broadcasting  may  be  the  instru- 
ment chosen  for  nation-building,  more 
than  half  the  population  has  no  radio 
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sets.  To  this  must  be  added  a  pervasive 
shortage  of  skilled  technicians  and 
teachers  to  build  up  and  extend  com- 
munication capacities. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  this  brief 
recitation  that  the  challenge  of  com- 
munications development  is  not  one 
that  can  be  met  by  simple  or  random 
infusions  of  assistance  or  by  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  any  formula  for  a 
new  world  order.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
serious  impact,  we  must  proceed  in  a 
far  more  systematic,  long-range,  and 
concerted  fashion  than  any  we  have 
previously  pursued.  And  we  must  at- 
tract cooperation  from  every  quarter  I 
mentioned  2  years  ago  —  the  more 
prosperous  nations,  the  private  sector 


contribution  by  recounting  what  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  doing  in 
this  field  since  Nairobi. 

Our  regular  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram has,  in  the  course  of  the  past  2 
years,  committed  $18  million  to  the 
cooperative  improvement  of  basic  tele- 
communications infrastructures  in 
developing  countries.  A  further  $19 
million  has  been  committed  to  the 
communications  and  information  com- 
ponents of  some  70  projects  throughout 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Latin 
America  in  the  fields  of  education, 
population,  health  care,  nutrition,  ag- 
riculture, and  disaster  relief. 

We  have  expended  another  $4  mil- 
lion on  two-way  exchanges  of  com- 


This  is  UNESCO's  mission:  to  provide  the  means  for  enhancing  prac- 
tical cooperation  in  education,  the  sciences,  culture,  and  communica- 
tion. 


in  those  nations,  the  multilateral  in- 
stitutions, and  the  disadvantaged  coun- 
tries themselves. 

Why  should  we  collectively  take  on 
this  burden? 

•  Because  information  is  increas- 
ingly recognized  as  a  basic 
resource  —  intangible  and  inexhaustible 
but  otherwise  akin  to  energy  and 
materials — that  is  essential  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  modern  world. 

•  Because  in  the  face  of  this  recog- 
nition it  would  be  unthinkable  for  us  to 
allow  our  nations  and  our  peoples  to 
drift  by  neglect  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  camps,  the  "information  rich" 
versus  the  "information  poor." 

•  Because  there  are  some  common 
goals  in  which  we  do  agree  and  around 
which  we  can  construct  an  action 
agenda  that  draws  us  together  and  that 
emphasizes  the  value  of  our  common 
institutions,  like  UNESCO.  Those 
goals  include  the  steady  reduction  of 
disparities  and  dependencies  and  im- 
balances in  communication  capacities 
and  the  progressive  fostering  of  many- 
sided  dialogues  rather  than  monologues 
in  internal  as  well  as  international 
communication  structures. 


U.S.  Efforts 

What  can  be  done,  then,  to  get 
things  started?  Two  years  ago  I 
suggested  a  collegial  effort.  The  re- 
sponses we  have  been  hearing  at  this 
conference  thus  far  are  heartening. 
More  will  no  doubt  be  heard,  and  a 
great  deal  more  is  required  if  we  are  to 
move  appreciably  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  our  goal.  Let  me  begin  my  own 


munication  students,  teachers,  and 
practitioners;  on  studies  and  confer- 
ences; and  on  media  materials  —  all 
aimed  at  improving  mutual  under- 
standing of  communication  perspec- 
tives. These  efforts  have  directly  en- 
gaged roughly  1 ,000  participants  from 
88  developing  countries. 

We  have  continued  our  technical  as- 
sistance with  communications  satel- 
lites, of  which  the  most  prominent 
example  remains  the  Indian  site  project 
I  described  to  you  2  years  ago.  Its 
value  has  been  underscored  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Indian  Government 
to  establish  its  own  domestic  com- 
munications satellite  system  INSAT,  to 
be  launched  in  1981 . 

A  number  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies  are  engaged  in  sharing  com- 
munication resources  and  information- 
system  design  capacity  with  their 
developing-country  counterparts  in 
specific  fields  of  common  interest. 
These  include  scientific  and  technical 
information,  weather  and  disaster 
warning,  health  and  environmental 
data,  and  agricultural  information. 
Other  agencies  have  been  working  on  a 
regional  basis.  We  have,  for  example, 
assisted  in  the  development  of  regional 
health  information  centers  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East,  in  coop- 
eration with  local  governments  and 
with  the  Pan  American  and  World 
Health  Organizations.  We  provide 
professional  consultation  by,  and  prac- 
tical training  in,  U.S.  communication 
institutions  at  the  request  of  foreign 
government  officials  or  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union. 

Our  private  sector  has  also  been 
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helping.  On  the  media  side,  there  is 
one  press  group  that  was  formed  as  i 
result  of  the  Nairobi  general  confer- 
ence, with  broadly  international  par- 
ticipation, and  that  has  now  raisec 
more  than  half  of  its  projected  millior 
dollar  treasury  for  a  variety  of  project* 
to  assist  Third  World  media  develop 
ment.  Our  two  major  wire  service* 
have  similarly  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices to  help  in  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional news  agencies.  On  the  very  im- 
portant telecommunications  side,  wc 
have  no  comparably  specific  or  coordi 
nated  data,  but  clearly  the  developmen 
potential  of  this  industry's  export  anc 
investment  transactions  is  very  large,  j 

We  also  need  to  recognize  the  con 
tributions  of  the  U.S.  private,  nonprofi 
sector,  principally  the  charitable  foun 
dations  and  the  universities.  Some  o 
them  serve  in  a  consulting  capacity  t( 
UNESCO,  others  underwrite  the  worl 
of  such  scholarly  bodies  as  the  Interna 
tional  Institute  of  Communications  anc 
the  International  Association  for  Mas: 
Communication  Research,  while  stil 
others  actually  produce  the  studies  anc 
conferences  and  reports  that  will  hel{ 
us  gain  a  better  understanding  of  th< 
communication  issues  we  are  facec 
with.  In  my  own  country,  there  is  ar 
effort  now  underway  for  the  first  timt 
to  design  a  comprehensive  and  readil; 
accessible  clearinghouse  of  all  com 
munication  policy  research  undertaker 
in  the  various  relevant  disciplines 
upon  eventual  completion,  this  shoulc 
be  suitable  for  interconnection  witl* 
national  research  centers  in  othe, 
countries  through  the  UNESCO 
affiliated  network  known  as  COMNET 

There  are  other  institutional  de 
velopments  taking  place  at  the  govern 
ment  level  in  my  country  with  definit 
implications  for  communications  de 
velopment.  One  of  these  is  the  creatiof 
last  April  of  the  International  Com 
munication  Agency,  which  has  beei 
specifically  charged  by  President  Carl 
ter  to  promote  two-way  communicatioi 
between  our  people  and  those  of  othe 
lands.  The  new  agency  has  been  askei 
to  engage  in  the  development  am 
execution  of  a  comprehensive  nationa 
policy  on  international  communica 
tions.  "Such  a  policy,"  Presiden 
Carter  stated,  "must  take  into  consid 
eration  the  needs  and  interests  o 
others,  as  well  as  our  own  needs.' 
This  represents,  I  submit,  a  significan 
evolution  in  the  attitude  of  the  Unite' 
States  toward  communication 
development  —  and  one  that  has  take 
place  since  we  last  met  in  Nairobi. 

A  second  and  equally  important  in 
stitutional  development  was,  as  man 
of  you  know,  announced  by  Presider 
Carter  in  a  speech  to  the  Venezuela 
Congress  in  Caracas  last  March.  Thi1 
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rolves  the  creation  of  a  U.S.  founda- 
n  for  international  technological 
operation.  As  its  name  suggests,  the 
indation  will  work  on  a  cooperative 
sis  to  build  technological  self- 
iance  within  developing  countries.  It 
1  work  to  end  dependencies  at  the 
ne  time  as  it  lessens  disparities, 
ice  President  Carter's  announce- 
nt.  the  process  of  creating  the  new 
ndation  has  moved  forward  steadily. 
i  expect  to  be  in  operation  within  the 
ning  year.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
ay  that  one  of  the  key  programs  of 
foundation  will  be  devoted  specif- 
lly  to  cooperation  in  the  field  of  in- 
mation  and  communications.  I  per- 
ally  have  high  hopes  that  its  efforts 
h  other  nations  in  this  sector  can 
Ice  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
nmon  goals. 


iv  U.S.  Initiatives 

rhese  developments  reflect  a 
uine  commitment  on  the  part  of  our 
\r  U.S.  Administration.  So  do  the 
i  specific  new  projects,  growing  out 
hat  commitment,  that  I  wish  to  an- 
ince  to  this  conference.  The  first 
I  devote  American  assistance,  both 
•lie  and  private,  to  suitably  iden- 
:d  regional  centers  of  professional 
cation  and  training  in  broadcasting 
1  journalism  in  the  developing 
rid,  where  such  assistance  could 
3  the  centers  equip  themselves  to 
iuce  fully  qualified  practitioners  for 
media  in  the  region.  Our  role  will 
to  work  with  the  faculties  and  the 
itutions  on  their  premises.  We  will 
ertake  to  send  a  senior  faculty 
nber  or  dean  of  communications  to 
i  center  for  a  year's  service  as  a 
llty  adviser  on  curriculum  or  re- 
xe  development.  Private  U.S.  news 
tnizations  will  underwrite  the  visit 
he  centers  of  senior  correspondents 
editors,  on  rotating  3-month  as- 
iments,  to  demonstrate  professional 
Is. 

I  equipment  needs  are  identified, 

rts  will  be  made  to  locate  available 

>oles  or  studio  facilities  or  printing 

ses  that  can  be  donated  to  the  cen- 

.   Institutional   funding  needs,   if 

,  will  be  reviewed  and  assistance 

red  in  presenting  them  to  suitable 

ling  agencies.  The  visiting  profes- 

and  journalists  will  stay  no  longer 

requested;  but  so  long  as  they  are 

e,  they  themselves  will  be  learning 

it  Third  World  development  needs 

perspectives,  in  a  way  that  will 

with  them  when  they  return  to 

r  regular  jobs  as   teachers  and 

keepers  of  American  journalism. 

his  should  be  a  broadly  cooperative 

ertaking.   We  have  assurances  of 

tive  participation  from  media  or- 


ganizations. We  solicit  the  advice  and 
will  welcome  the  participation  of  other 
experienced  countries.  It  must  of 
course  be  the  developing  countries 
themselves  who  identify  the  regional 
centers  that  seem  best  qualified  to 
serve  the  joint  purposes  we  would  be 
pursuing.  We  are  working  actively  with 
the  UNESCO  Secretariat  to  implement 
the  necessary  processes. 

The  second  new  U.S.  project  is  a 
major  effort  to  apply  the  benefits  of 
advanced  communications  technol- 
ogy— specifically  communications 
satellites — to  economic  and  social 
needs  in  the  rural  areas  of  developing 
nations. 

This  program  will  be  implemented 
with  the  funding  of  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  using 
facilities  of  INTELSAT  [International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Consor- 
tium] or  other  appropriate  satellite 
systems,  and  will  enable  nations  in  the 
developing  world  to  disseminate  valu- 
able information  to  people  in  remote 
areas.  My  government — in  cooperation 
with  officials  in  developing  areas — will 
work  to  design  projects  to  promote 
basic  literacy  for  children  and  adults 
and  to  share  information  on  basic 
health  care  and  other  subjects  vital  to 
rural  development.  The  basic  result 
should  be  to  take  important  informa- 
tion— much  of  which  is  already  avail- 
able in  urban  centers  of  developing 
nations — and  distribute  it  to  remote 
sections  where  people  have  little  or  no 
access  to  knowledge  that  can  improve 
their  way  of  life. 

The  project  I  am  announcing  today 
will  build  on  the  lessons — and  the 
hopes — which  have  come  out  of  the  In- 
dian satellite  project  and  similar 
smaller  experiments  in  recent  years.  A 
major  part  of  the  American  contribu- 
tion will  be  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance,  equipment,  and  training  to 
promote  fully  informed  use  of  satellite 
capacity  in  the  developing  nations. 

We  expect  to  learn  much  from  this 
new  project.  But  it  is  much  more  than  a 
technological  demonstration.  It  is  a 
committed  U.S.  effort  to  build  com- 
munication skills  and  experience  which 
will  enable  developing  countries  to 
strengthen  their  own  global,  regional, 
and  national  communications  systems. 
The  programming  will  be  managed  by 
the  recipient  countries  themselves  to 
help  meet  the  basic  human  needs 
priorities  which  they  identify.  The 
project  will  be  aimed  at  building  per- 
manent communication  technology 
skills  in  these  countries.  At  its  conclu- 
sion, all  aspects  of  management  and 
control  will  be  turned  over  to  the  re- 
cipient nations,  and  throughout  all  of 
this  we  hope  that  the  project  will  de- 
velop expertise  that  will  be  transferable 
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to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  this  can  mark  an  in- 
novative, productive  approach  to  ur- 
gent problems  of  rural  development 
and  communications,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  this  project  will  be  moving 
forward  in  the  months  ahead. 


Coordinating  International  Efforts 

These  are  the  major  new  initiatives 
that  the  United  States  is  taking  to  help 
develop  a  better  balance  of  communi- 
cations capability  throughout  the 
world.  But  as  I  have  stressed  re- 
peatedly, we  need  more.  We  need  in 
particular  to  gather  the  strength  and 
purpose  that  can  come  from  the  inter- 
change of  insights,  experiences,  and 
plans — whether  bilateral,  multilateral, 
public  sector,  or  private — and  from  the 
systematized  presentation  of  develop- 
ment objectives. 

A  large  part  of  communications  de- 
velopment is  now  accomplished 
through  bilateral  cooperation.  It  is  in 
this  sector  that  collaborative  consulta- 
tion could  serve  to  detect  gaps  and 
overlaps,  and  to  strengthen  the  pres- 
ently fragmented  process.  The  bilateral 
character  of  such  activities  need  not  be 
changed,  but  ways  should  be  found  to 
focus  them  on  priority  needs  in  a  co- 
operative way  with  identifiable  goals 
and  measurements  of  progress.  Our 
study  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  inter- 
national community  may  have  already 
discovered  at  least  a  partial  precedent 
for  what  is  required,  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Consultative 
Group  on  International  Agricultural 
Research. 

The  applicability  of  this  precedent  to 
our  purposes  is  not  perfect.  The  ag- 
ricultural research  centers  had  been  in 
existence  for  several  years  before  their 
funding  was  coordinated,  so  that  the 
sponsoring  institutions  took  over  a 
fully  proven  concept.  We  have  nothing 
like  that  at  present  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications assistance.  But  is  the 
analogy  nonetheless  perhaps  worth  pur- 
suing? My  government  believes  it  may 
be. 

The  present  consultative  group  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization  (FAO),  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program.  We  could  substitute 
UNESCO  for  FAO  as  a  sponsor.  Like 
the  existing  group,  we  could  establish 
an  integrated  and  effective  membership 
consisting  of  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries,  the  regional  banks, 
concerned  multilateral  agencies,  and 
nonprofit  foundations.  Other  appro- 
priate international  organizations  could 
certainly  be  invited  to  participate.  Out 
of  the  meetings  and  studies  of  a  com- 
munication consultative  group  there 
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Department  of  State  Bulletin 


UNESCO  Declaration 
on  the  Mass  Media 


Following  are  the  texts  of  articles 
l-XI  of  the  declaration  on  the  mass 
media  adopted  by  consensus  vote  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  U.N.  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (UNESCO)  in  Paris  on 
November  28,  1978,  and  the  Depart- 
ment statement  of  November  22. ' 

DECLARATION  ON  FUNDAMENTAL 

PRINCIPLES  CONCERNING  THE 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MASS  MEDIA  TO 

STRENGTHENING  PEACE  AND 

INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING,  THE 

PROMOTION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  TO 

COUNTERING  RACIALISM,  APARTHEID 

AND  INCITEMENT  TO  WAR 

Article  I 

The  strengthening  of  peace  and  international 
understanding,  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
and  the  countering  of  racialism,  apartheid  and 
incitement  to  war  demand  a  free  flow  and  a 
wider  and  better  balanced  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. To  this  end,  the  mass  media  have  a 
leading  contribution  to  make.  This  contribution 
will  be  the  more  effective  to  the  extent  that  the 
information  reflects  the  different  aspects  of  the 
subject  dealt  with. 
Article  II 

1.  The  exercise  of  freedom  of  opinion,  ex- 
pression and  information,  recognized  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  strengthening 
of  peace  and  international  understanding. 


2.  Access  by  the  public  to  information 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  diversity  of  the 
sources  and  means  of  information  available  to 
it,  thus  enabling  each  individual  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  facts  and  to  appraise  events  objec- 
tively. To  this  end,  journalists  must  have  free- 
dom to  report  and  the  fullest  possible  facilities 
of  access  to  information.  Similarly,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  mass  media  be  responsive  to 
concerns  of  peoples  and  individuals,  thus 
promoting  the  participation  of  the  public  in  the 
elaboration  of  information. 

3.  With  a  view  to  the  strengthening  of  peace 
and  international  understanding,  to  promoting 
human  rights  and  to  countering  racialism, 
apartheid  and  incitement  to  war,  the  mass 
media  throughout  the  world,  by  reason  of  their 
role,  contribute  effectively  to  promoting  human 
rights,  in  particular  by  giving  expression  to  op- 
pressed peoples  who  struggle  against  col- 
onialism, neo-colonialism,  foreign  occupation 
and  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination  and  op- 
pression and  who  are  unable  to  make  their 
voices  heard  within  their  own  territories. 

4.  If  the  mass  media  are  to  be  in  a  position  to 
promote  the  principles  of  this  Declaration  in 
their  activities,  it  is  essential  that  journalists 
and  other  agents  of  the  mass  media,  in  their 
own  country  or  abroad,  be  assured  of  protec- 
tion guaranteeing  them  the  best  conditions  for 
the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

Article  III 

1 .  The  mass  media  have  an  important  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  strengthening  of  peace 
and  international  understanding  and  in  coun- 


Communications  (Cont'd) 

should  emerge  a  shared  sense  of  de- 
velopment priorities  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  and  proposed  rem- 
edies. More  than  that,  we  would  with 
the  help  of  the  sponsoring  institu- 
tions— including  UNESCO — engender 
cooperation  on  a  scale  that  simply  is 
not  possible  under  presently  existing 
arrangements.  My  government  would 
invite  our  fellow  members  to  consider 
this  possibility  with  us. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  this  kind  of 
constructive  endeavor,  as  I  see  it,  has 
been  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
political  elements.  I  hope  that  will 
change.  I  hope  we  can  discover  and 
display  the  seriousness  of  purpose  that 
alone  will  attract  the  sponsorship  of 
serious  international  bodies.  Therefore, 
I  invite  the  Director  General  to  convene 
a  planning  meeting  within  the  next  6 
months  at  which  government  delega- 
tions can  seek  to  reach  agreement  on  a 


specific  proposal  that  can  be  presented 
on  behalf  of  developing  and  developed 
countries  alike  to  the  institutions  whose 
coordinating  sponsorship  we  would 
seek.  My  government  is  prepared  to 
take  full  part  in  these  deliberations. 

My  concluding  hope  is  that  we  will 
come  to  agreement — on  the  communi- 
cation issues  and  on  all  the  others  we 
confront — so  that  together  we  can 
move  toward  making  UNESCO  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  meeting  his- 
toric challenges.  For  it  is  through  such 
strengthening  of  our  common  purposes 
that  UNESCO  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  international 
understanding.  The  minds  of  men  and 
women  are  stirred  by  purposeful  par- 
ticipation in  programs  of  effective 
action — not  by  mere  rhetoric  or  politi- 
cal posturing.  This  is  UNESCO's  mis- 
sion: to  provide  the  means  for  enhanc- 
ing practical  cooperation  in  education, 
the  sciences,  culture,  and  communica- 
tion. Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  □ 


tering  racialism,   apartheid  and  incitement  to 
war. 

2.  In  countering  aggressive  war,  racialism, 
apartheid  and  other  violations  of  human  rights 
which  are  inter  alia  spawned  by  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  the  mass  media,  by  disseminating 
information  on  the  aims,  aspirations,  cultures 
and  needs  of  all  people,  contribute  to  eliminate 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  between 
peoples,  to  make  nationals  of  a  country  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  and  desires  of  others,  to  en- 
sure the  respect  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  alt 
nations,  all  peoples  and  all  individuals  without 
distinction  of  race,  sex,  language,  religion  or 
nationality  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  great; 
evils  which  afflict  humanity,  such  as  poverty, 
malnutrition  and  diseases,  thereby  promoting 
the  formulation  by  States  of  policies  best  able 
to  promote  the  reduction  of  international  ten- 
sion and  the  peaceful  and  the  equitable  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

Article  IV 

The  mass  media  have  an  essential  part  tc 
play  in  the  education  of  young  people  in  a  spirii 
of  peace,  justice,  freedom,  mutual  respect  and 
understanding,  in  order  to  promote  humar 
rights,  equality  of  rights  as  between  all  humai 
beings  and  all  nations,  and  economic  and  socia 
progress.  Equally  they  have  an  important  role 
to  play  in  making  known  the  views  and  aspira; 
tions  of  the  younger  generation. 

Article  V 

In  order  to  respect  freedom  of  opinion,  ex, 
pression  and  information  and  in  order  that  in 
formation  may  reflect  all  points  of  view,  it  ii 
important  that  the  points  of  view  presented  b; 
those  who  consider  that  the  information  pub! 
lished  or  disseminated  about  them  has  serioush 
prejudiced  their  effort  to  strengthen  peace  am 
international  understanding,  to  promote  huma*. 
rights  or  to  counter  racialism,  apartheid  and  in 
citement  to  war  be  disseminated. 

Article  VI 

For  the  establishment  of  a  new  equilibriun 
and  greater  reciprocity  in  the  flow  of  informa 
tion,  which  will  be  conducive  to  the  institutioi 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  to  the  economic 
and  political  independence  of  the  developinj 
countries,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  in 
equalities  in  the  flow  of  information  to  an< 
from  developing  countries,  and  between  thosi 
countries.  To  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  thei 
mass  media  should  have  conditions  and  re 
sources  enabling  them  to  gain  strength  and  ex 
pand,  and  to  co-operate  both  among  themselve 
and  with  the  mass  media  in  developed  coun 
tries. 

Article  VII 

By  disseminating  more  widely  all  of  the  in 
formation  concerning  the  objectives  and  princi 
pies  universally  accepted  which  are  the  bases  o 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  different  organ 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  mass  media  contrib 
ute  effectively  to  the  strengthening  of  peac 
and  international  understanding,  to  the  promo 
tion  of  human  rights,  as  well  as  to  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  more  just  and  equitable  interna 
tional  economic  order. 
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icle  VIII 

fpfessional  organizations,  and  people  who 
icipute  in  the  professional  training  of  jour- 
Ms  and  other  agents  of  the  mass  media  and 

assist  them  in  performing  their  functions 

responsible  manner  should  attach  special 
(glance  to  the  principles  of  this  Declaration 
n  drawing  up  and  ensuring  application  of 
-  codes  of  ethics, 
cle  IX 

the  spirit  of  this  Declaration,  it  is  for  the 
rnational  community  to  contribute  to  the 
tion  of  the  conditions  for  a  free  flow  and 
:r  and  more  balanced  dissemination  of  in- 
tation,  and  the  conditions  for  the  protec- 

in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  of  jour- 
its  and  other  agents  of  the  mass  media. 
[SCO  is  well  placed  to  make  a  valuable 
ribution  in  this  respect. 
cleX 

With  due  respect  for  constitutional  provi- 
>  designed  to  guarantee  freedom  of  infor- 
on  and  for  the  applicable  international  in- 
nents  and  agreements,  it  is  indispensable  to 
:e  and  maintain  throughout  the  world  the 
itions  which  make  it  possible  for  the  or- 
zations  and  persons  professionally  in- 
jd  in  the  dissemination  of  information  to 
:ve  the  objectives  of  this  Declaration. 
It  is  important  that  a  free  flow  and  wider 
better  balanced  dissemination  of  informa- 
be  encouraged. 
To  this  end,   it  is  necessary  that  States 


EPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
IOV.  22* 

The  United  States  joined  in  the  consensus 
jproval  of  a  UNESCO  [U.N.  Educational, 
:ientific  and  Cultural  Organization]  Dec- 
ration  on  Fundamental  Principles  Con- 
:rning  the  Contribution  of  the  Mass  Media 
Strengthening  Peace  and  International 
nderstanding,  the  Promotion  of  Human 
ights,  and  to  Countering  Racialism, 
partheid  and  Incitement  to  War.  The  ac- 
m  was  taken  in  Commission  IV,  Culture 
id  Communication,  of  the  UNESCO  Gen- 
al  Conference,  now  convened  in  its  20th 
ssion  in  Paris.  Formal  adoption  by  the  full 
;neral  conference  is  expected  within  the 
xt  few  days. 

The  result  of  intensive  negotiations,  it  is 
text  which  not  only  is  stripped  of  all  lan- 
lage  implying  state  authority  over  the 
ass  media  but  also  includes  positive  lan- 
age  on  freedom  of  information.  Instead  of 
iposing  duties  and  responsibilities  upon 
urnalists,  as  various  drafts  attempted,  it 
oclaims  the  necessity  for  them  to  enjoy 
5  best  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  their 
ofession.  It  recognizes  that  the  exercise  of 
ledom  of  opinion,  expression,  and  infor- 
Hion  is  an  integral  part  of  human  rights 
d  fundamental  freedoms,  and  it  asserts 
:  public's  right  of  access  to  information 
rough  a  diversity  of  sources. 


should  facilitate  the  procurement,  by  the  mass 
media  in  the  developing  countries,  of  adequate 
conditions  and  resources  enabling  them  to  gain 
strength  and  expand,  and  that  they  should  sup- 
port co-operation  by  the  latter  both  among 
themselves  and  with  the  mass  media  in  de- 
veloped countries. 

4.  Similarly,  on  a  basis  of  equality  of  rights, 
mutual  advantage,  and  respect  for  the  diversity 
of  cultures  which  go  to  make  up  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind,  it  is  essential  that  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  exchanges  of  information 
among  all  States,  and  in  particular  between 
those  which  have  different  economic  and  social 
systems  be  encouraged  and  developed. 
Article  XI 

For  this  Declaration  to  be  fully  effective  it  is 
necessary,  with  due  respect  for  the  legislative 
and  administrative  provisions  and  the  other  ob- 
ligations of  Member  States,  to  guarantee  the 
existence  of  favourable  conditions  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mass  media,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  with  the  corresponding  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  in  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1966.  □ 


'For  full  text  of  the  declaration  on  the  mass 
media,  see  UNESCO  Doc.  20  c/20  Rev.  of 
Nov.  21,  1978. 


It  charges  states  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  favorable  conditions  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mass  media.  It  affirms  the 
necessity  to  help  the  developing  countries 
overcome  their  handicaps  in  communication 
development  as  a  means  of  helping  to  cor- 
rect the  ''information  imbalance'' 
worldwide. 

With  a  commitment  to  freedom  of  infor- 
mation as  its  foundation  state,  the  declara- 
tion represents  an  acceptable  accommoda- 
tion by  UNESCO  members  on  a  number  of 
mass  media  issues.  As  such  it  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  global  free 
flow  of  information  and  liberty  of  expres- 
sion. It  also  sets  a  cordial  tone  for  an  era  of 
cooperation  between  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  in  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  benefits  of  modern  communi- 
cation systems. 

The  Department  has  worked  closely  with 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  media  community  in 
dealing  with  this  issue  and  is  grateful  for 
the  solid  support  and  valuable  counsel  they 
have  supplied.  The  Department  also  wishes 
to  commend  the  Director  General  of 
UNESCO  for  the  positive  role  he  played  in 
the  final  negotiations. 


*  Read   to  news  correspondents  by   De- 
partment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


If -tit*  Control 


by  James  P.  Pearson 

Statement  in  Committee  I  (Political 
and  Security)  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  November  22,  1978.  Senator 
Pearson  is  the  U.S.  representative  on 
that  committee. ' 

This  Assembly  has  before  it  the 
largest  number  of  resolutions  pertain- 
ing to  disarmament  in  its  history.  These 
resolutions  touch  on  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  the  problem  of  increasing  inter- 
national security  through  the  control, 
reduction,  or  elimination  of  arma- 
ments, as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
mankind's  well-being  through  the  di- 
version of  the  world's  resources  from 
armaments  to  economic  and  social 
development. 

My  country  shares  the  deep  concern 
of  others  in  all  these  aspects  of  disar- 
mament. Today,  I  want  to  focus  my 
remarks  on  the  area  which  is  in  the 
forefront  of  our  concerns — how  to  ar- 
rest and  then  reverse  the  increase  in 
nuclear  armaments. 

There  have  been  many  sug- 
gestions— most  of  which  were  incor- 
porated in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
Final  Document  of  the  10th  special 
session — for  specific  measures  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  Many  of  these 
proposals  are  aimed  at  achieving  ob- 
jectives which  the  United  States  fully 
shares.  But  we  are  convinced  that  nu- 
clear disarmament  must  be  carried  out 
in  carefully  conceived  and  im- 
plemented stages.  Not  only  would  pre- 
cipitate nuclear  disarmament  be  impos- 
sible from  a  technical  standpoint,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  international 
stability  and  security,  which  it  is  our 
first  duty  to  preserve.  Nuclear  deter- 
rence has  worked  in  these  first  decades 
of  the  nuclear  era,  although  we  ob- 
viously must  work  to  find  a  less  poten- 
tially dangerous  way  to  insure  that  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  will  escape  the 
catastrophe  of  a  nuclear  war. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the 
United  States  has,  from  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  era,  stood  ready  to  find  ways  of 
diminishing  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  without  diminishing  the  security  of 
any  nation.  We  have  made  our  views 
known  to  the  other  nuclear  powers  and 
have  entered  into  negotiations  with 
which  those  in  this  chamber  are  famil- 
iar, which  negotiations  we  see  as  vital 
early  steps  in  the  process  of  mastering 
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the  problem  of  controlling  the  ac- 
cumulation of  nuclear  arms. 

The  SALT  negotiations  are  at  this 
moment  at  the  center  of  that  process, 
and  rightly  so  for  they  deal  with  both 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  and  with 
the  most  important  implements  of  de- 
terrence. The  negotiations  for  SALT  II 
are  in  a  final  and  delicate  stage.  There 
is  little  I  feel  I  can  or  should  add  today 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  responsi- 
ble officials  in  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  this 
most  important  negotiation.  All  those 
involved  hope  and  expect  agreement  to 
emerge  soon. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  now 
to  another  important  current  develop- 
ment in  limiting  nuclear  armaments. 
The  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  would 
complement  in  a  significant  way  the 
effort  in  SALT  II  and  in  the  anticipated 
SALT  III  negotiations  to  cap  the 
build-up  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  begin  reducing  their  numbers 
and  restraining  their  qualitative  de- 
velopment. Here  again  in  negotiations 
involving  three  of  the  five  nuclear 
powers,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  developing  the  basis  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  to  which 
all  states  could  subscribe.  The  United 
States  appreciates  and  shares  the  desire 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  for  an  early  end  to 
nuclear  testing. 

This  urge  to  move  forward  rapidly, 
however,  must  be  tempered  by  the  rec- 
ognition that  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
in  order  to  promote  stability  and  mutual 
confidence  among  its  participants, 
must  be  based  on  adequate  measures  of 
verification.  In  the  trilateral  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva,  we  are  engaged  in  the 
technically  complex  process  of 
elaborating  such  measures.  As  in  all 
negotiations  involving  both  new  tech- 
nical problems  and  the  fundamental  se- 
curity interests  of  the  parties,  progress 
has  been  painstakingly  slow  but  we 
have  seen  progress  nonetheless. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  impatience 
of  other  nations  to  see  the  results  of 
these  trilateral  negotiations.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  mindful  that  these 
negotiations  are  breaking  new  ground 
in  nuclear  arms  control  and  that  the 
importance  of  constructing  a  fair,  bal- 
anced, and  verifiable  agreement  must 
take  precedence  over  attempting  to 
meet  some  arbitrary  completion  date. 

Other  nations,  too,  have  recognized 
this  requirement  and  have  turned  their 
attention  to  interim  measures  like  an 
immediate  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jective of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
while  the  provisions  of  a  formal 
agreement  are  still  being  hammered 


out.  As  U.S.  spokesmen  have  stated  in 
this  forum,  we  understand  the  motives 
of  those  who  have  called  for  a 
moratorium  and,  indeed,  sympathize 
with  them.  We  cannot  agree,  however, 
that  this  is  the  way  to  achieve  our 
common  goal  —  that  is,  the  earliest 
possible  achievement  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  that  can  truly  promote 
mutual  confidence  among  its  parties. 
An  immediate  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing  could  seriously  complicate  ef- 
forts to  complete  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  verification  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  It  could  even  have  the 
effect  of  lengthening  the  negotiations 
process.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
continues  to  hold  the  position  that  the 
surest  and  most  effective  way  to  reach 
an  early  and  satisfactory  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  is  through  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  the  Geneva  negotiations.  I  offer 
assurances  that  my  government  is 
making  and  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  bring  those  negotiations 
to  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

Avoidance  of  the  danger  of  nuclear 
warfare  does  not  involve  dealing  only 
with  existing  arsenals;  it  means  insur- 
ing that  no  new  ones  are  created.  One 
of  the  major  events  looming  on  the  in- 
ternational disarmament  calendar  is  the 
1980  review  conference  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  (NPT),  preparations 
for  which  are  already  beginning  as  we 
meet  here.  The  NPT  is  not  the  only 
means  at  our  disposal  to  insure  against 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  is 
the  instrument  in  which  well  over  100 
nations  have  put  their  trust.  The  United 
States  and  many  other  nations  continue 
to  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adher- 
ence to  this  important  treaty. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  NPT  and 
nonproliferation  in  general,  that  I  refer 
again  to  the  significance  of  our  efforts 
to  achieve  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  It 
is  apparent  that  adherence  by  all  na- 
tions to  such  a  ban  would  be  a  major 
achievement  in  nonproliferation. 
Moreover,  adherence  by  nuclear- 
weapon  states  would  oblige  them  to 
give  up  something  tangible  —  the  op- 
tion to  test  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
The  renunciation  of  this  option  would, 
in  our  view,  further  demonstrate  that 
nuclear-weapon  states  are  carrying  out 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  NPT 
which,  among  other  things,  calls  on  the 
parties  to  pursue  negotiations  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Both  SALT  II 
and  a  comprehensive  test  ban  are 
measures  in  this  category.  Their  suc- 
cess will  pave  the  way  for  further  steps 
toward  reduction  of  nuclear  arsenals 
without  endangering  the  security  of  any 
nation  and  will  help  prevent  the  spread 
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of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  parts  of  t 
globe. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  draw  atte 
tion  once  again  to  the  commitme 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  strength 
the  confidence  of  non-nuclear-weapi 
states  that  nuclear  weapons  will  not 
used  against  them.  The  Presidenti 
declaration  announced  by  Secretary 
State  Vance  on  June  12  during  the  sp 
cial  session  devoted  to  disarmame 
elaborated  my  government's  positii 
on  security  assurances,  building  on  t 
policy  statement  by  President  Carter 
his  address  to  the  General  Assembly 
October  1977.  The  June  declaratii 
was  a  recognition  by  the  United  Stat 
of  the  desire  of  states  which  ha 
foresworn  nuclear  weapons  for  greal 
assurance  of  their  security.  Our  a 
proach  took  into  account  the  fact  tr 
the  nuclear-weapon  states,  as  well 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  states,  ha 
diverse  security  requirements.  F 
many  of  the  non-nuclear-weap< 
states,  their  relationship  with  nuclei 
weapon  states  is  an  essential  ingredie 
in  their  national  security. 

The  measures  I  have  mention 
today  are  not  the  only  ones  the  Unit 
States  has  taken  in  the  nuclear  dis; 
mament  field.  I  could  cite,  for  exai 
pie,  its  signature  of  Protocol  I  ai 
adherence  to  Protocol  II  of  the  treaty 
Tlatelolco  —  the  Latin  Americ; 
nuclear-weapon-free  zone  —  and 
support  for  similar  zones  in  certa 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  record 
clear:  The  United  States  is  respondii 
to  the  call  sounded  in  the  Final  Doc 
ment  of  the  special  session  devoted 
disarmament  .  .  .  "To  halt  and  rever 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  all  its  aspec 
in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  war  i 
volving  nuclear  weapons.  "  We  shall 
unflagging  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  tr 
goal. 


'Text  from  USUN  press  release  128. 
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ESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 

N.  18» 

am  pleased  to  send  Congress  this  report  of 
ited  States  Government  activities  in  the 
ted  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies  dur- 
calendar  year  1977. 

'his  32nd  annual  report  strengthens  my  con- 
ion  that  the  United  Nations  is  of  great  and 
wing  importance  to  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
:ign  relations.  We  cannot  effectively  ad- 
ce  world  peace  and  our  other  national  inter- 
,  if  we  ignore  the  potential  of  this  global 
anization. 

imbassador  Andrew  Young  called  the  1977 
leral  Assembly  the  "most  constructive  ses- 
i  in  many  years."  It  was  largely  free  of  the 
teful  tactics  of  confrontation  that  had  mar- 
other  recent  sessions. 

he  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
various  specialized  agencies  also  made 
gress  on  many  of  the  difficult  issues  that 
lanity  faces. 
am  proud  of  the  role  we  played  in  en- 
raging this  constructive  atmosphere.  We  are 
imitted  to  resolving  problems  through  rea- 
and  discussion,  not  confrontation. 
)ur  national  interests  are  best  served  by  such 
peration,  and  by  listening  with  respect  to 
problems  of  all  nations,  large  and  small. 
'  delegations  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
ivs  of  those  developing  nations  which  make 
two-thirds  of  the  UN's  membership  and 
ked  with  them  to  identify  points  of  common 
cern. 

he  interests  of  America  and  of  many  other 
members  coincided  in  the  search  for  peace 
:he  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa,  the 
motion  of  human  rights,  the  Panama  Canal 
aties,  and  economic  development  to  help 
t  the  basic  human  needs  of  more  than  a  bil- 
of  the  world's  people. 

Ine  of  my  first  acts  as  President  was  to  in- 
UN  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  to 
White  House,  and  I  have  discussed  interna- 
al  issues  with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions 
e  then.  During  1977,  I  was  also  privileged 
speak  at  the  United  Nations  twice — once 
ing  March,  and  again  at  the  opening  of  the 
d  General  Assembly  in  September.  Also 
le  in  New  York,  I  took  the  occasion  to  sign 
two  United  Nations  human  rights  covenants 
ich  for  many  years  had  lacked  U.S. 
lature. 

ecretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  has  taken 
aordinary  pains — including  direct  partici- 
on  in  Security  Council  and  General  Assem- 
meetings — to  make  the  United  Nations  an 
easingly  vital  factor  in  the  conduct  of  this 
ntry's  foreign  relations.  And  Ambassador 
mg  has  worked  with  great  skill  and  unusual 
'.ctiveness  in  improving  our  relationship 
i  the  UN  and  its  member  states. 


Events  in  the  United  Nations  system  will  not 
always  go  the  way  that  this  country  might  de- 
sire. The  changing  makeup  of  these  organiza- 
tions, the  increasing  diffusion  of  global  power 
and  the  growing  complexities  of  all  issues 
make  this  inevitable.  But  those  occasions 
should  not  make  us  withdraw  our  support,  for 
the  UN  reflects  the  reality  of  the  world  in 
which  we  must  live.  We  should,  instead,  feel 
challenged  to  develop  imaginative  and 
thoughtful  new  approaches  in  our  diplomacy  so 
as  to  advance  our  interests,  and  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  world  community.  In  par- 
ticular, we  need  to  continue  demonstrating  our 
faith  in  the  basic  purposes  of  an  organization 
whose  strength  and  effectiveness  are  essential 
to  us  and  to  the  world. 

The  attached  report  details  U.S.  positions 
and  policies  on  the  issues  which  arose  in  the 
UN  system  during  1977.  It  includes: 

•  the  extensive  conduct  of  the  so-called 
"North-South"  dialogue — the  discussion  of 
economic  and  other  issues  between  indus- 
trialized countries  and  the  developing  nations; 

•  our  support  for  the  social  and  economic 
development  activities — including  those  of  the 
UN  Development  Program.  Some  90  percent  of 
the  funds  expended  by  the  UN  system  benefit 
these  activities; 

•  U.S.  efforts  to  support  new  progress  on 
human  rights  throughout  the  UN  system; 

•  preparations  for  the  1978  special  General 
Assembly  session  devoted  to  disarmament; 

•  the  adoption  by  consensus  of  a  General  As- 
sembly resolution  on  aircraft  hijacking,  to 
make  the  world's  airways  safer  for  people 
everywhere; 

•  the  beginning  of  extensive  efforts  against 
great  odds  to  pursue  peaceful  settlements  in 
Namibia  and  Rhodesia;  and 

•  U.S.  ratification  and  support  of  a  new  UN 
specialized  agency — the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development — which  will  provide 
new  resources  to  improve  food  production  and 
nutrition  in  low-income  countries  and  can 
benefit  us  by  stabilizing  the  global  food 
market. 

Also  included  in  this  document  is  an  analysis 
of  the  U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  November 
1977.  I  took  this  decision  with  regret,  since 
U.S.  interests  in  international  organizations  are 
better  met  through  membership  and  active  par- 
ticipation than  through  withdrawal.  Neverthe- 
less, since  announcement  in  1975  of  U.S. 
intention  to  withdraw,  we  believed  that  insuffi- 
cient progress  had  been  made  in  resolving  a 
number  of  difficulties  in  operation  of  the  ILO.  I 
still  hope  that  the  United  States  can  return  to 
the  ILO  when  its  operations  clearly  return  to 
the  organization's  basic  purposes. 

Finally,   among  the  activities  of   1977 — but 
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not  included  in  this  report — was  steady  work 
within  the  Administration  on  ways  that  the 
United  States  can  work  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations.  My  report  on  that  topic,  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  March  2,  1978,  outlines  reforms 
which  can  make  the  United  Nations  even  more 
effective  as  the  world's  major  forum  for  discus- 
sion and  action  on  global  issues. 

I  welcome  the  continuing  interest  of  the 
Congress  in  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  urge  its  increased  moral  backing 
and  financial  support  as  the  United  States  ad- 
dresses in  the  United  Nations  the  increasingly 
difficult  issues  that  lie  ahead. 

Jimmy  Carter  D 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Jan.  23,  1979.  Copies  of 
the  335-page  report,  entitled  "U.S.  Participa- 
tion in  the  U.N. — Report  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  for  the  Year  1977,"  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402,  for  $4.50  each.  Remittance  must 
accompany  order. 


Peacekeeping 


by  John  W.  Hechinger 

Statement  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  November  30,  1978.  Mr. 
Hechinger  is  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
33d  U.N.  General  Assembly.1 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  addressing 
the  Special  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  we  discuss 
peacekeeping  —  an  essential  aspect  of 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  which  is  a  chiefc  raison 
d'etre  for  the  United  Nations  itself. 
The  evolution  of  peacekeeping  through 
the  introduction  of  forces  of  U.N. 
member  nations  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  localized  hostilities  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  United  Nations;  one  that  we  must 
look  upon  with  mutual  pride. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the 
complex  situations  which  develop,  this 
evolution  has  been  attended  by  con- 
troversy and  that  not  all  the  early  hesi- 
tant steps  taken  by  the  Organization  and 
its  members  were  unqualified  succes- 
ses. Fortunately,  however,  further  ex- 
perience has  made  the  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  an  in- 
dispensable tool  for  the  maintenance  of 
stability   in   important  areas  of  the 
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world.  As  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
noted  in  his  annual  report  this  fall, 
there  were  then  about  12,700  officers 
and  men  from  27  countries  involved 
in  ongoing  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations. 

My  government  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
devotion  and  courage  of  these  men  who 
have  performed  and  continue  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  an  exemplary 
fashion  in  often  difficult  circumstances 
for  the  sake  of  world  peace. 

There  were  those  who  feared  dire 
consequences  when  the  United  Nations 
first  embarked  on  peacekeeping.  Some 
felt  the  United  Nations  should  do 
nothing  until  it  could  do  everything, 
including  the  full  creation  of  an  on-call 
security  force  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle 43.  There  were  those  who  would 
have  had  us  treat  the  charter  as  a 
straight  jacket,  not  as  a  constitutional 
document  which  must  be  interpreted  in 
a  flexible  and  sophisticated  manner  to 
permit  the  evolutionary  change  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  a  strong  institution. 

The  genius  of  Lester  Pearson  of 
Canada  and  his  U.N.  colleagues  in 
1956  in  achieving  agreement  on  the 
establishment  of  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  lay  in  building  on  the  earlier, 
somewhat  more  limited,  missions  of 
U.N.  Truce  Supervisory  Missions  and 
finding  what  could  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter  to  fulfill  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  United  Nations 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Primarily  in  the  two  decades  since 
then,  the  United  Nations  has  conducted 
peacekeeping  operations  in  a  variety  of 
regions,  political  situations,  and  logis- 
tics circumstances.  In  short, 
peacekeeping  has  become  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  peacemaking. 

We  now  need  to  tap  this  rich  heritage 
of  peacekeeping  experience  and  find 
ways  to  make  the  institution  we  have 
created  work  more  smoothly.  We  need 
to  devote  more  time  to  developing  the 
practical  basis  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  refining  of  the  broad 
principles  for  peacekeeping  into  so- 
called  guidelines  is,  in  our  view,  a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  The  principles 
for  peacekeeping  are  well  grounded  in 
the  charter  and  have  been  clarified  by 
consistent  practice.  The  Committee  of 
33  has  existed  for  13  years  with  little  to 
show  for  its  efforts  in  its  attempt  to  re- 
fine peacekeeping  "guidelines."  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  current  peacekeeping 
operations  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL),  in  the 
Sinai  (UNEF),  in  the  Golan  Heights 
(UNDOF),  in  Cyprus  (UNFICP),  and 
those  that  preceded  these  ongoing  ac- 
tivities were  agreed  to  relatively  ex- 
peditiously.  The  mandates  covering 


these  operations  are  firmly  based  on 
practice  and  precedent  and  provide 
adequate  guidance  for  the  future. 

It  is  time  to  focus  on  more  mean- 
ingful and  productive  work;  that  is,  on 
practical  measures  to  assist  the  United 
Nations  in  doing  an  even  better  and 
more  efficient  job  in  carrying  out 
peacekeeping  operations. 

It  is  worth  noting  from  Secretary 
General  Waldheim 's  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  his  hope  that  member 
governments  would  work  toward  im- 
proving techniques  for  providing  the 
necessary  assistance,  arrangements, 
and  support  to  make  such  operations 
less  improvised  and  more  efficient  in 
the  future. 

Replying  to  the  Secretary  General's 
request  for  national  views  on 
peacekeeping,  as  commissioned  by  the 
General  Assembly  last  year  in  Resolu- 
tion 32/106,  my  own  government 
suggested  that  member  countries  might 
wish  to  provide  the  Secretary  General 
with  an  indication  of  the  types  of  mili- 
tary units  or  civilian  logistics  or  other 
support  units  that  it  was  prepared  to 
hold  in  readiness  for  possible  use  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  We 
also  recommended  improved,  more 
standardized  training  in  peacekeeping 
for  cadre  personnel  of  these  units  and 
observer  mission  personnel.  Further, 
we  suggested  that  this  training  might 
include  1  or  2  months  at  U.N.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  that  many  of 
these  ideas  are  reflected  in  Draft  Res- 
olution A/SPC/33/L.19  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  European  Com- 
munity and  cosponsored  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  and  many  other  nations. 
Specifically,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  paragraphs  3,5,  and  6  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  appeal  to  members  to  sup- 
plement U.N.  peacekeeping  capa- 
bilities and  invite  them  to  have  con- 
tinuous training  of  their  personnel  for 
peacekeeping;  to  submit  reports  on  ex- 
perience gained;  and  to  provide  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  standby 
capacities,  including  logistics,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  available. 
These  are  voluntary  actions  by  states 
which  commit  them  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  the  most 
useful  possible  manner  should  they  de- 
cide to  participate  in  a  peacekeeping 
operation. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  para- 
graph 2  of  the  resolution,  which  deals 
with  financing.  Costs  of  the  current 
major  operations  alone  —  UNEF, 
UNDOF,  UNIFIL,  and  UNFICYP— 
approximate  $250  million  per  year.  My 
country  has  borne  far  more  than  its 
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regular  assessed  share  of  the  U.l 
budget  for  peacekeeping  operations 
date.  We  have  done  so  willingly,  in  t 
belief  that  the  cause  of  peace  bei: 
served  was  of  direct  benefit  to  us 
well  as  all  U.N.  members  and  to  t 
United  Nations'  historic  purpose.  V 
have  done  so  on  the  understanding  tr 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  repi 
sent  duly  constituted  decisions  of  tj 
United  Nations  and  that  the  respon; 
bility  for  them — including  financi 
responsibility — must  be  shared. 

I  need  scarcely  recall  to  delegat 
present  here  and  in  our  total  Assemfc 
of  150  nations  that  article  17  of  t 
chapter  stipulates  that:  "The  expens 
of  the  Organization  shall  be  borne 
the  Members  as  apportioned  by  t 
General  Assembly."  If  the  entire  bo 
does  not  accept  the  responsibility  to 
nance  these  operations,  then  it  does  r 
accept  collective  security;  to  deny  f 
cal  responsibility  is  to  deny  the  respo 
sibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  pea 
and  security.  Paragraph  2  of  Draft  Rt 
olution  A/SPC/33/L.19  is  a  strong  J 
minder  of  the  collective  nature  of 
nancial  responsibility  for  U.I 
peacekeeping.  : 

I  would  like  to  make  special  note 
the  leadership,  patience,  and  diligenj 
shown  by  the  delegation  of  the  Fedei 
Republic  of  Germany  in  the  difficii 
and  protracted  process  that  has  led  ; 
broad  support  and  cosponsorship  of  t 
test  of  this  resolution.  It  is  our  ho; 
that  the  resolution  and  the  cooperatii 
among  U.N.  members  on  peacekeepii 
that  it  encourages  will  provide  a  bai 
for  further  action  in  the  34th  Gene; 
Assembly  next  year  toward  furth 
strengthening  the  operational  base 
peacekeeping. 

Again  may  I  add  this  person 
note — that  I  feel  that  the  resoluti< 
before  us  represents  one  of  the  mc 
constructive  steps  that  I  have  witness* 
in  this  session  of  the  General  Asset 
bly,  standing  out  in  strong  contrast 
the  multiplicity  of  angry  resolutions 
condemnation  of  one  group  of  memb 
nations  against  others;  resolutioi 
which  move  us  not  one  whit  closer 
the  lofty  purpose  for  which  this  0 
ganization  was  founded.  This  resol 
tion,  in  contrast,  is  constructive  ai 
will  advance  the  art  of  peaceful  settl 
ment  of  disputes  and  collects 
security.  I  urge  its  acceptance  I 
consensus. 


Text  from  USUN  press  release  142. 
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Human  Rights 


\ndrew  Young 

tatement  in  plenary  on  December 
1978.  Ambassador  Young  is  U.S. 
bassador  to  the  United  Nations. ' 

'he  world-awakening  to  human 
its  and  fundamental  freedoms  that 
:rged  in  1948  in  the  adoption  of  the 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
taken  on  a  new  urgency  in  the  past 
years.  For  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
ory  we  can  truly  say  that  there  is  a 
ldwide  human  rights  movement, 
it  is  steadily  gaining  force, 
lahatma  Gandhi  in  1921  wrote  that 
ry  good  movement  passes  through 
!  stages:  indifference,  ridicule, 
se,  repression,  and,  finally,  respect, 
know  that  human  rights  abuses  are 
ally,  when  first  noted,  regarded 
l  indifference.  Then  will  come  the 
:ule,  then  the  abuse,  and  perhaps 
(i  the  repression.  This  is  the  path  of 
jress.  It  has  been  true  in  the  United 
es,  India,  across  the  African  Conti- 
t.  It  is  no  less  true  in  the  East  or 
Idle  East  than  it  has  been  in  the 
>t  and  South.  It  is  part  of  the  proc- 
of  widening  participation  in  the 
lie  dialogue,  of  expanding  the  con- 
is  and  concepts  we  use  when  we 
elop  public  and  international 
cy. 

here  is  no  room  for  self- 
teousness  and  self-congratulation  in 
field  of  human  rights.  Each  of  our 
ons  has  people  of  vision  and  people 
;ar,  those  who  create  and  those  who 
ess  and  torture.  I  believe  we  should 
tify  particular  problems  and  work 
:ther  toward  solving  them.  It  is 
jr  to  solve  one  small  problem  than 
ngage  in  political  fireworks  about 
grand  issues  of  our  time.  We  have 
potential  of  a  new  pragmatism  in 
e  halls,  and  I  hope  it  grows, 
ehind  this  new  pragmatism  is,  I 
k,  the  growing  realization  that  we, 
ed,  have  common  goals  and  that  if 
stop  fearing  and  fighting  each  other 
night  find  some  practical  solutions, 
task  is  too  serious  to  waste  our 
rt  in  nonproductive  exercises.  We 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ing  worldwide  rapid,  peaceful  so- 
change  if  we  are  to  move  toward 
goals  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
luman  Rights. 

i  1967,  a  few  months  before  his 
h,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  re- 
ted  on  the  next  steps  of  the  struggle 


for  full  human  rights  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  crisis  of  the  modern 
world  is  international  in  scope  and  that 
this  is  a  crisis  that  "involves  the  poor, 
the  dispossessed,  and  the  exploited  of 
the  whole  world. " 

Today,  more  than  1  billion  people 
live  in  conditions  of  abject  poverty — 
starving,  idle,  and  numbed  by  igno- 
rance. Life  expectancy  in  the  poorest 
countries  is  only  slightly  greater  than 
half  that  in  the  industrialized  countries. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
people  in  these  countries  who  were 
born  in  the  year  we  adopted  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are 
not  around  anymore  to  celebrate  this 
occasion.  And  most  of  those  who  are 
still  here  have  very  little  to  celebrate. 
Three  quarters  of  their  number  in  these 
countries  do  not  have  access  to  safe 
water.  They  cannot  read  the  speeches 
we  make  today  honoring  human  rights. 
They  earn  less  money  in  a  year  than 
most  of  us  in  this  hall  of  the  United 
Nations  earn  in  1  day — and  even  that  is 
only  a  figure  of  speech,  since  most  of 
them  have  never  been  paid  at  all  for 
their  work. 

The  birthright  of  these  people  has 
been  disregarded,  denied,  and  violated, 
although  it  was  done  not  by  torturers, 
not  by  jailers,  not  by  persecution,  and 
not  by  repressive  government.  As 
President  Carter  reminded  us  a  week 
ago:  "Hunger,  disease,  poverty  are 
enemies  of  human  potential  which  are 
as  relentless  as  any  repressive  govern- 
ment. " 2 

The  freedoms  from  arbitrariness, 
torture,  and  cruel  punishment  are  the 
rights  of  everyone  by  the  simple  fact 
that  he  or  she  is  born.  The  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  religion,  press,  and 
participation  in  public  affairs  are  so 
fundamental  that  they  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  life  and  character  as  in- 
dividuals. Their  exercise  cannot  be 
made  dependent  on  any  other  consid- 
erations. But  we  must  understand  too 
that  these  rights  are  hollow  for  any  in- 
dividual who  starves  to  death.  There- 
fore, the  human  rights  struggle  is  not 
only  a  defense  of  our  individual  liberty 
but  also  a  struggle  to  protect  life. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  a  call  for  worldwide  move- 
ments to  promote  human  rights.  This 
call  is  often  heard  with  alarm  by  many 
who  believe  that  there  is  far  more  to 
lose  than  to  gain  by  encouraging  politi- 
cal, economic,   and  social   change. 


Perhaps,  in  the  short  run,  there  is  some 
cost  for  those  who  have  special 
privilege  or  for  those  who  have  an  in- 
vestment in  thinking  of  themselves — as 
a  nation  or  class  or  race — as  superior  or 
more  advanced  than  others.  But  the 
plain  lesson  of  history  is  that  as  the  cir- 
cle of  participation  in  society  widens, 
almost  everyone  profits.  They  profit 
not  just  in  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  everyone  but  in  the  productivity  of 
the  economy,  in  better  social  services 
for  everyone,  in  wider  political  partici- 
pation, and  in  more  freedom  and  more 
protection  for  human  rights. 

The  process  of  change  entails  risks. 
But  change  is  inevitable.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  being  able  to  withstand 
change  or  even  of  directing  it;  it  is  a 
question  of  understanding  change  and 
cooperating  with  it.  The  change  of  our 
time,  the  basic  dynamic  of  our  time, 
leads  to  more  participation  by  more 
people  in  society.  Poverty  is  the  basic 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  human 
rights  for  most  people  in  the  world 
today.  Where  poverty  is  the  problem, 
participation  is  the  answer,  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  life  of  the  society. 
Economic  growth  must  be  pursued  with 
equity  in  mind  and  not  just  for  the 
profit  of  the  few  at  the  top  or  for  the 
power  of  the  state  and  the  government. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  economic  de- 
velopment must  be  equity,  with 
broader  participation  in  production  and 
consumption  by  all  as  the  main  objec- 
tive. Speaking  before  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  8th  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  [June 
21,  1978],  President  Carter  said:  "The 
challenge  of  economic  development  is 
to  help  the  world's  poor  lift  themselves 
out  of  misery. " 

He  called  upon  that  Assembly  to  join 
together  the  concepts  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  justice:  "We 
must  also  devote  our  common  energies 
to  economic  development  and  the  cause 
of  social  justice.  Benefits  of  the 
world's  economy  must  be  more  fairly 
shared,  but  the  responsibilities  must  be 
shared  as  well. " 

To  share  responsibility  is  to  make 
more  participation  possible.  The  more 
participation,  the  wiser  will  be  the 
government.  Prime  Minister  Manley 
made  a  stirring  affirmation  of  his  own 
faith  in  democracy  when  he  spoke  to  us 
in  October.  He  was,  you  will  recall, 
urging  us  to  united  efforts  in  the  strug- 
gle against  apartheid.  He  said:  "We 
believe  that  any  government  which  has 
the  courage  to  mobilize  its  people  and 
tell  the  truth  will  receive  the  over- 
whelming support  of  its  citizens."  I 
also  believe  that.  We  must  let  our 
people  hear  the  truth,  the  whole  truth. 
And  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  mobilize 
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our  citizens  to  participate  more  fully  in 
the  political  and  economic  processes. 

Expanding  participation  should  not 
be  limited,  however,  to  government 
initiative.  There  is  an  important  role 
for  nongovernmental  organizations. 
For  the  last  year  the  Government  of 
India  has  been  reminding  us  of  the  im- 
portance of  autonomous  —  and  I  stress 
that  word  —  autonomous  national 
human  rights  institutions. 

We  need  not  fear  change  if  we  build 
into  it  more  equity  and  more  participa- 
tion. Indeed,  fear  of  social  change  is 
the  thing  we  need  to  fear  the  most.  If 
we  are  afraid  of  it  and  try  to  preserve 
that  which  is  already  eroding  beneath 
our  feet,  we  will  fail,  because  the 
dynamic  of  history  is  to  widen  the  cir- 
cle of  those  who  participate  in  society. 
Whether  the  struggle  is  for  medical 
care  for  those  who  do  not  have  it,  bread 
for  those  who  are  hungry,  freedom 
from  prison  for  those  imprisoned  for 
conscience's  sake,  freedom  of  the  press 
to  print  dissenting  opinions,  a  job  for 
those  who  are  unemployed,  the  right  to 
self-determination  of  majorities  oppres- 
sed by  minorities,  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize,  the  right  to  speak  one's 
own  language  in  one's  own  school  — 
all  of  these  are  demands  for  more  par- 
ticipation and  more  dignity. 

If  we  invest  just  half  as  much  energy 
and  imagination  in  building  a  world 
community  of  the  people  as  we  have 
wasted  in  resisting  the  aspirations  of 
the  people,  we  will  overcome. 

I  believe  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  cold  wars,  in  the  middle  of 
the  era  of  detente,  and  just  beginning  to 
find  ways  to  build  the  structures  of 
cooperation.  Cooperation  will  demand 
a  different  substance  and  different  style 
than  confrontation.  It  will  take  a  while 
for  us  to  learn  how  to  change,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  all  carry  with  us  for 
some  years  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  confrontational  politics.  But  it  is 
more  rewarding  for  everyone,  even  if  it 
is  more  difficult  and  demanding,  to 
practice  the  art  of  building  community 
and  cooperation  for  the  common  good. 
I  believe  we  can  get  just  as  excited 
about  building  something  as  we  can 
about  protecting  something.  I  believe 
that  cooperation  for  the  common  good 
of  humankind  can  be  as  powerful  an 
incentive  to  our  imaginations  as  fear 
for  our  survival.  Indeed,  I  submit  that 
cooperation  for  the  common  good,  for 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  human 
rights,  is  the  way  to  survival. 

Perhaps  some  neglected  methods  can 
be  of  great  help  to  us  in  the  struggle  to 
promote  and  protect  human  rights. 

First,  an  emphasis  on  autonomous, 
national  institutions.  We  have  not 
given  due  credit,  nor  due  attention,  to 


the  creative  role  of  independent,  pri- 
vate institutions,  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  human  rights. 
My  own  experience  was  with  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  the  churches  of 
this  country,  and  I  know  what  they 
were  able  to  do  in  a  few  short  years. 
Also,  the  role  of  a  free  and  responsible 
press  needs  to  be  recognized.  The  press 
can  be  a  guardian  of  the  public  interest 
and  a  critic  of  the  abuses  —  where  they 
exist  —  of  public  power,  and  of  private 
power,  for  that  matter. 

A  second  way  to  promote  human 
rights  is  the  use  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  government  authority  and  influ- 
ence as  a  catalyst  and  agent  of  goodwill 
in  stimulating  a  process  of  participation 
by  those  who  have  common  interests 
and  concerns.  The  United  Nations  and 
interested  nations  are  doing  this  in  the 
case  of  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia,  where 
the  effort  is  not  to  impose  a  solution 
but  to  facilitate  the  building  of  com- 
munication among  all  the  parties  which 
are  concerned,  so  that  by  talking  to  one 
another  they  learn  to  formulate  their 
own  solutions  to  their  own  problems. 

This  is  what  the  United  States  has 
been  trying  to  do  in  the  Middle  East; 
acting  not  as  a  judge  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  but  as  a  mediator,  trying  to 
be  a  catalyst  in  a  process  of  ever- 
expanding  conversation  and  coopera- 
tion. This  is  what  the  United  States,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Guatemala 
are  trying  to  do  in  Nicaragua;  not  the 
imposition  of  an  external  answer  but 
the  strengthening  of  the  process  of  con- 
sultation among  all  parties  involved  so 
they  can  find  their  own  answers. 

I  believe  we  can  be  even  more  active 
in  this  way  than  we  have  been  at  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  not  enough  to  halt 
conflicts  and  to  provide  buffer  or 
peacekeeping  forces.  It  is  not  enough 
to  denounce  problems  or  supposed  cul- 
prits. We  must  find  a  positive,  creative 
role,  of  being  the  catalyst  of  change,  of 
promoting  the  process  of  wider  partici- 
pation where  there  are  conflicts  so  that 
all  the  parties  are  involved. 

In  the  struggle  to  make  all  people 
free,  we  ourselves  must  become  free. 
Freedom  is  not  some  distant  state  of 
affairs  when  there  will  be  no  more 
problems  and  history  will  have  arrived 
at  some  Utopia,  some  paradise,  some 
order  of  perfect  justice.  Freedom  is 
solidarity  with  those  who  are  less  free 
than  we  are.  Freedom  is  taking  the  risk 
of  working  for  social  justice  for  all 
people. 

The  United  Nations  was  brought 
forth  as  a  result  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  against  tyranny.  There  are 
many  forms  of  tyranny,  and  none  of  us 
are  exempt  from  the  temptation  to  con- 
spire with  tyranny  against  freedom  by 
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remaining  indifferent  to  the  struggle  ( 
others  to  be  free.  But  our  very  humai 
ity  rests  in  our  capacity  to  identify  wil 
the  other  and  to  join  in  the  struggle  i 
make  all  persons  free. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  cha 
lenged  to  take  the  next  steps  that  ca 
move  us  forward  in  the  struggle  d 
humankind  for  peace,  justice,  and  fre< 
dom.  If  we  accept  this  challenge,  I  be 
lieve  we  will  all  be  free  someday.      J 


'Text  from  USUN  press  release  161. 

2 Made  at  a  ceremony  on  Dec.  6,  1978,  conj 
memorating  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  De 
laration  (for  full  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Ja; 
1979,  p.  1.) 
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Following  is  a  statement  by  Amba: 
sador  Donald  F.  McHenry,  Deput 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Securii 
Council,  made  on  behalf  of  the  conta^ 
group  on  Namibia  (Canada,  Franct, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Unite 
Kingdom,  and  United  States)  in  the  Si 
curity  Council  on  December  4,  1978.. 

The  delegations  of  Canada,  France 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  th 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Stats 
may  wish  to  take  the  floor  in  the  Sea 
rity  Council  at  a  later  stage  in  order  j 
make  a  fuller  statement  of  our  viev 
concerning  the  current  situation  i 
Namibia.  However,  at  this  first  mee 
ing  of  the  Council  on  Namibia  in  Dt 
cember  we  consider  ourselves  oblige 
to  emphasize  certain  things  that  ai 
basic  to  the  thinking  of  our  goverr 
ments. 

First,  we  want  to  reiterate  the  state 
ment  made  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  ( 
the  five  in  Pretoria  on  October  19  tha 
"...  they  saw  no  way  of  reconcilin 
such  elections  with  the  proposal  whic 
they  put  forward  and  which  the  Sect 
rity  Council  has  endorsed.  Any  sue 
unilateral  measure  in  relation  to  th 
electoral  process  will  be  regarded  i 
null  and  void."  We  have  repeatedl 
made  clear  our  concern  over  these  i 
legal  elections. 

Indeed,  the  Security  Council  will  re 
call  that  on  November  13  when 
adopted  Resolution  439  the  Permanei 
Representative  of  Canada,  speaking  o 
behalf  of  the  five,  referred  to  the  sc 
called  "internal  elections"  as  follow: 
"We  do  not  consider  them  as  havin 
any  significance.  We  will  not  accor 
any  recognition  to  the  outcome.  Thos 
elections  cannot  be  considered  free  an 
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and  are  irrelevant  to  the  progress  of 
nibia  to  an  internationally  accept- 
I  independence.  We  share  the  ap- 
hensions  expressed  in  this  debate 
I  most  notably  by  our  African  col- 
gues  that  this  unilateral  process 
>ht  be  used  to  frustrate  the  im- 
mentation  of  Resolution  435." 
it,  as  I  say,  was  a  statement  made 
behalf  of  the  five  on  November  13. 
"he  second  observation  I  wish  to 
ke  is  that  we  are  deeply  concerned 
the  actions  of  the  police  authorities 
ing  the  course  of  this  weekend  in 
lining  without  explanation  promi- 
t  members  of  SWAPO  [South  West 
ica  People's  Organization]  who 
ce  their  homes  in  and  around  Wind- 
k.  These  actions  have  deprived  a 
iber  of  leading  members  of  a  par- 
ilar  sector  of  the  spectrum  of  politi- 

opinion  within  Namibia  of  their 
ic  human  liberties  of  speech, 
vement,  press,  and  assembly.  We 
w  a  number  of  the  men  and  women 
)  have  been  detained  and  hope  that 
/  will  learn  of  our  deep  concern  at 
x  detention. 

'hird,  the  five  must  express  that 
/  deplore  the  resort  to  intimidation, 
ce,  and  violence  in  Namibia. 
High  not  having  available  to  us  the 
:s  necessary  to  base  an  opinion  as  to 
)onsibility,  we  strongly  regret  the 
>  of  violence  which  took  place  in 
nibia  this  weekend.   Such  actions 

the  responses  which  they  generate 

directly  against  the  effort  to  bring 
>ut  the  fair,  peaceful,  and  open 
locratic  elections  under  interna- 
lal  supervision  that  are  called  for  in 
proposal  by  the  five  for  the  settle- 
it  of  the  Namibian  question, 
inally,  we  should  like  to  note  from 
current  report  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 

I  the  statement  conveyed  by  the 
mty  Representative  of  South  Africa 
December  2nd  that  "South  Africa 
'firms  that  it  will  retain  authority  in 
nibia  pending  the  implementation  of 
proposal."  The  five  attach  impor- 
:e  to  this  explicit  recognition  by 
ith  Africa  of  its  responsibility  for 
unfolding  of  events  in  Namibia.  We 

II  continue  to  address  the  variety  of 
stions  raised  in  the  context  in  which 
ive  just  spoken.  □ 

fext  from  USUN  press  release  150. 


Apartheid 


by  James  F .  Leonard 

Statement  in  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  22,  1979.  Ambassador 
Leonard  was  acting  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United 
Nations. ' 

It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  address 
the  Assembly  today  on  this  matter  of 
great  international  importance  and  con- 
cern. 

The  system  of  apartheid  is  a  clear 
affront  to  the  dignity  and  decency  of 
man  and  to  the  principles  enshrined  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Apartheid  is  abhorrent  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  it  con- 
tradicts the  very  values  and  standards 
which  we  hold  dear  and  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  equality  on  which  our 
nation  was  founded. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  our 
view  clear  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa.  We  have  stressed  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights.  We  have  called 
for  the  elimination  of  apartheid  and  for 
the  full  political  participation  of  all 
South  Africans  on  an  equal  basis.  We 
do  not  expect  these  changes  to  occur 
overnight,  but  we  have  stated  that 
without  evident  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion, our  relations  with  South  Africa 
would  deteriorate.  As  President  Carter 
said  in  his  most  recent  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress  on 
January  19,  1978:  ".  .  .  unless  [South 
Africa]  begins  a  progressive  transfor- 
mation toward  full  political  participa- 
tion for  all  its  people,  our  relations  will 
suffer.  "2 

We  hope  that  no  further  deterioration 
of  our  relations  will  be  necessary.  Our 
aim  is  not  confrontation  with  South 
Africa  but  the  achievement  of  progres- 
sive change  in  South  Africa.  As  Sec- 
retary Vance  stated  in  June: 

Our  policy  toward  South  Africa  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the 
whites  driven  from  the  home  of  their  forbears. 
We  suggest  only  that  they  seek  a  way  to  live  in 
peace  and  justice  with  the  majority  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  South  Africans  of  all  races,  and 
not  just  its  white  citizens,  should  decide  their 
country's  future.  We  do  not  seek  to  impose 
either  a  timetable  or  a  blueprint  for  this  prog- 
ress. But  I  hope,  as  do  all  who  have  sympathy 
for  the  problems  any  society  encounters  in 
facing  fundamental  change,  that  the  beginning 
of  basic  progress  will  soon  be  seen. 
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We  are  looking  anxiously  for  signs 
of  that  progress.  The  South  African 
Government  has  a  newly  elected  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  P.W.  Botha,  who  has  a 
great  opportunity  to  lead  his  nation  in 
new  directions;  to  work  constructively 
for  peaceful  change  in  his  country  and 
its  region  of  the  world;  to  embrace 
peaceful  solutions  to  problems  which 
will  otherwise  surely  result  in  increased 
violence  and  conflict. 

We  believe  that  the  majority  of 
South  Africans,  including  those  within 
the  Nationalist  Party,  want  peace,  want 
international  respect  for  their  nation  re- 
stored, and  want  to  avoid  the  gloomy 
future  which  static  policies  would  fore- 
cast. We  hope  that  Mr.  Botha  shares 
these  desires,  and  we  look  to  him  to 
exhibit  the  vision,  leadership,  and 
basic  sense  of  fairness  needed  to  move 
South  Africa  in  a  direction  of  greater 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yet  at  present  the  oppression  and 
suffering  in  South  Africa  go  on.  The 
South  African  Government  is  planning 
for  the  destruction  shortly  of  the 
Crossroads  community  outside  Cape 
Town.  The  United  States  deplores  this 
potential  human  tragedy  and  calls  on 
South  Africa  to  cancel  such  plans. 
Bannings  and  detentions  without 
charge  continue  unabated.  On  October 
25,  we  learned  of  the  detention  of  Sally 
Motlana,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Soweto  community  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches.  Detained  without  charge, 
Ms.  Motlana  has  not  had  access  to 
counsel,  family,  or  other  visitors. 

International  concern  for  Ms.  Mot- 
lana's  well-being  is  growing  rapidly.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  international  atten- 
tion focuses  on  bannings  and  detentions 
in  South  Africa  only  when  the  promi- 
nent are  involved,  and  yet  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  detentions  of  the  promi- 
nent draw  attention  to  similar  or  worse 
treatment  of  the  less  known — draw  at- 
tention to  the  egregious  policy  under 
which  these  actions  take  place. 

We  are  watching  events  in  South 
Africa  closely  for  signs  of  change.  We 
are  actively  trying  to  influence  and  per- 
suade South  Africa  to  change  its 
policies.  We  look  to  South  Africa  for 
signs  that  it  will  cease  bannings  and 
detentions  without  charge;  abolish  the 
pass  laws  and  all  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination; give  an  equal  opportunity 
to  all  for  employment,  job  promotion, 
and  education;  and  provide  for  the  full 
political  participation  of  all  its  citizens, 
regardless  of  race  or  color. 

As  I  said  before,  we  do  not  expect 
these  changes  to  occur  overnight,  but 
we  do  expect  signs  of  significant 
change  soon.  The  present  unswerving 
direction  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
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Palestinian  Question 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF, 
PLENARY,  NOV.  301 

The  complex  problem  of  the 
Palestinian  question  has  been  before 
the  United  Nations  for  30  years.  It  has 
been  debated  earnestly  by  people  of 
good  intentions  and  deep  convictions. 
But  that  debate  has  not  brought  us 
closer  to  resolution  of  the  problem. 

I  have  listened  to  many  of  the  speak- 
ers this  year.  While  there  is  a  sense  of 
historical  continuity  to  this  debate,  it  is 
a  sad  debate.  Lives  and  property  have 
been  lost  and  violence  has  persisted  be- 
cause the  core  issues  have  not  been 
settled.  There  is  another  aspect  to  the 
Palestinian  question:  It  is  the  lack  of 
progress,  the  sterility  of  language,  and 
the  repetition  of  words  that  could  have 
been  spoken  at  any  time  since  1948. 

We  must  break  through  this  pattern. 
We  must  accord  the  Palestinians  a  role 
in  determining  their  future.  And  their 
future  must  be  in  a  peaceful  solution  in 
the  Middle  East.  If  we  don't  do  so, 
speakers  will  follow  us  on  this  podium 
year  after  year  to  discuss  this  subject 
like  Sisyphus  pushing  his  stone  up  the 
hill.  There  are  practical  means  to  attack 
this  problem.  What  we  need  is  the  will 
to  engage  in  the  practical  hard  work  of 
finding  solutions.  There  is  a  peace  ef- 
fort making  progress  today.  Member 
nations  can  either  reinforce  and  guide 
the  progress  of  that  effort  or  repeat 
historical  points  and  relive  the 
tragedies  we  know  too  well. 

The  United  States  shares  with  most 
of  the  governments  represented  here — 
and  certainly  with  most  Palestinians — a 
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ernment  raises  grave  doubts  about  its 
future  actions.  Those  doubts  can  only 
be  reduced  by  evidence  of  a  progres- 
sive change  in  South  African  policies. 
It  is  such  evidence  which  is  so  im- 
mediately needed.  □ 


1  Text  from  USUN  press  release  131. 

2This  message  described  Administration 
priorities  in  the  areas  not  fully  covered  in  his 
address  before  the  Congress  of  the  same  day; 
the  complete  text  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Jan. 
23.  1978.  p.  98. 


deep  desire  to  achieve  practical  prog- 
ress toward  a  resolution  of  the  Palesti- 
nian question  in  all  its  aspects.  I  hope 
we  also  share  a  common  sense  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  to  move  away 
from  the  ideological  and  frequently 
emotional  plane  of  debate.  The  time 
has  come  to  take  effective  measures  to 
resolve  this  problem  in  ways  that  will 
both  assure  the  security  of  all  states  in 
the  area  and  be  judged  by  most  Palesti- 
nians to  be  just  and  equitable. 

Efforts  to  solve  the  Palestinian 
problem  must  proceed  from  the  recog- 
nition that  there  are  today  more  than  3 
million  people  who  identify  themselves 
as  Palestinians.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  them  are  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  Many  of  them  share  a  sense  of 
grievance  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  peacemakers,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  community  and  a  longing  for  a 
recognized  identity.  The  task  is  to  find 
and  negotiate  solutions  which  take  ac- 
count of  these  realities  of  the  Middle 
East. 

The  initial  response  of  the  interna- 
tional community  to  the  plight  of  the 
Palestinian  people  in  the  years  since 
1948  was  essentially  a  humanitarian 
one,  dealing  with  their  needs  and  dif- 
ficulties as  refugees.  This  effort,  to 
which  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions have  contributed  over  the  years, 
assumed  that  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict and  of  the  Palestinian  question 
could  be  achieved  in  the  short  term. 
The  list  of  initiatives  and  measures  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  Nations  to  cope 
with  this  problem  is  lengthy. This  body 
has  adopted  many  resolutions,  some  of 
which  have  provided  practical  benefits 
for  the  Palestinians.  Others,  because 
they  were  extreme  and  divorced  from 
reality,  were  ineffective  and  raised 
false  expectations  among  this  suffering 
people.  No  one,  least  of  all  the 
Palestinians,  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
none  has  been  successful,  whatever  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  in  bringing 
peace,  security,  and  dignity  to  the 
Palestinian  people. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear 
since  June  1967  that  the  Palestinian 
issue  must  be  addressed  as  a  political 
as  well  as  a  humanitarian  question.  No 
party  to  the  conflict  today  disputes  that 
the  strong  sense  of  Palestinian  identity 
must  be  taken  into  account.  That  is 
why  President  Carter,  President  Sadat, 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  spent  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  their  intensive 
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efforts  at  Camp  David  devising 
framework   for  further  progress 
through  negotiations,  toward  a  just  an 
equitable  solution  to  the  Palestinia 
question. 

These  peace  efforts  have  been  an 
will  continue  to  be  firmly  rooted  i 
guidelines  established  by  the  Securit 
Council  in  Resolutions  242  and  338. 
always  has  been  conceded,  however 
that  these  resolutions  point  the  way  t 
peace  but  cannot  in  themselves  achiev 
it.  Negotiations  must  take  a  workin 
framework  based  on  these  principle 
and  make  of  it  a  structure  for  peace. 

The  agreements  reached  at  Cam 
David  provide  a  more  detailed  state 
ment  of  the  principles  and  procedure 
that  would  govern  those  negotiation; 
The  results  of  the  Camp  David  summ 
do  represent  two  important  milestone 
on  the  road  to  a  broader  peace.  For  th 
first  time,  they  provided  the  means  fc 
Palestinians,  particularly  but  not  exch 
sively  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  t 
have  an  effective  voice  in  the  determ 
nation  of  their  own  future.  At  the  sam 
time,  the  Camp  David  accords  de 
veloped  the  logic  of  Resolution  24; 
with  regard  to  the  Palestinians,  recoj 
nizing  explicitly  that  there  are  dimer 
sions  of  the  question  beyond  the  hi 
manitarian  which  must  be  addressed  i 
there  is  to  be  a  solution. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  full  ac, 
vantage  of  what  is  the  most  intensiv 
and  the  most  promising  effort  eve 
made  to  resolve  the  Palestinian  que* 
tion.  My  purpose  is  to  emphasize  no 
only  the  central  importance  of  thi 
issue  to  a  just,  comprehensive,  an 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  bi 
also  the  commitment  of  the  Unite 
States,  and  of  President  Carter  persor 
ally  in  cooperation  with  men  of  gooc 
will  on  all  sides,  to  achieve  the  goal  c 
peace  to  which  the  U.N.  Charter  bind 
us. 

The  cause  of  peace  and  justice  is  to 
important  to  allow  those  who  onl 
contribute  empty  propaganda  and  one 
sided  condemnations  to  dictate  it 
course.  The  member  nations  of  this  Oi 
ganization  must  forgo  the  euphoria  c 
sloganeering  which  can  only  detrac 
from  the  central  issues  of  the  peac 
process.  They  must  lend  support  to  th 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  les 
dramatic  but  infinitely  more  effectiv 
and  exciting  challenges  of  peacemak 
ing.  The  legitimate  rights  and  just  re 
quirements  of  the  Palestinian  peopl 
are  recognized,  but  they  can  b 
achieved  only  through  the  long  an 
difficult  course  of  negotiations,  i 
which  we  intend  they  should  partici 
pate. 

As  we  proceed  in  the  effort  to  re 
solve   the  difficult  question  of  th 
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stinian  people,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
prehensive  solution  must  deal  with 
nany  aspects.  It  must  deal  with  the 
stion  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
ther  they  are  living  on  the  West 
k  and  Gaza  or  elsewhere.  For  those 
:entrated  in  the  West  Bank  and 
a,  the  United  States  believes  that 

are  entitled  to  live  under  an  au- 
ity  that  responds  to  their  needs  and 
rations.  At  Camp  David,  we  de- 
ped  a  process  for  establishing  a 
governing  body  on  the  West  Bank 
Gaza  in  which  the  Palestinian  in- 
fants would  play  a  leading  role. 
/  would  then  help  create  the  condi- 
;  that  will  enable  the  final  status  of 
iVest  Bank  and  Gaza  to  be  resolved 
in  5  years. 

le  United  States  has  a  vision  of  a 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  has 
vill  and  determination  to  pursue  it. 
>e  who  wish  to  join  us  need  only 
pt  peace  and  recognition  among 
hbors  as  the  declared  objective  of 
process  of  contacts  and  negotia- 
>. 

lis  is  no  less  true  for  the  Palestin- 
people  than  for  the  states  of  the 

which  already  have  accepted  Res- 
on  242  as  the  touchstone  for  their 
itiations  and  a  comprehensive  set- 
lent  as  their  objective.  We  ac- 
vledge  that  Resolution  242  does 
leal  with  the  political  dimension  of 
Palestinian  issue,  and  at  Camp 
d  we  tried  to  meet  that  need.  Ac- 
ince  of  the  peace  process  does  not 

any  party  to  accept  a  particular 
ion,  but  it  does  obligate  them  to 
tiate  in  good  faith  and  to  forgo,  as 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
:s,  the  use  or  threat  of  force  as  a 
y  instrument. 

ispite  the  difficulties  that  remain 
d  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  mul- 
eted  Palestinian  question,  the  ef- 
must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  re- 
al and  world  peace  and  for  the  sake 
aerations  yet  unborn.  The  United 
:s  is  prepared,  under  President 
jr's  personal  leadership,  to  con- 

a  sustained  and  energetic  effort  to 
ze  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
cipation  of  the  Palestinian  people 
is  effort  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
s  full  success.   We  are  ready  to 

in  this  historic  endeavor  with  any 
ill  Palestinians  who  are  prepared  to 
pt  Resolution  242  and  to  accept 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  negoti- 
s  is  to  achieve  peace  and  recogni- 
between  the  Palestinian  and  Israeli 
les  on  bases  that  reasonable  men 
judge  to  be  fair.  The  Camp  David 
rds  give  us,  for  the  first  time,  the 
slines  to  translate  these  principles 
concrete  arrangements.  A  unique 
rtunity  is  before  us.   I  pray  that 


succeeding  generations  will  not  judge 
that  it  was  lost  because  we  preferred 
ringing  declarations  to  the  toil  of  prac- 
tical negotiation. 


AMBASSADOR  YOUNG, 
PLENARY,  DEC.  72 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Senator 
Ribicoff,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  my  government  at  this 
Assembly,  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  supports  and  will  continue  to 
support  "...  practical  progress  toward 
a  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  question 
in  all  its  aspects.  " 

My  government  has  expressed  over 
and  over  again  the  view,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  shared  by  most  of  the  members 
of  this  Organization,  that  such  progress 
can  only  be  pursued  through  peaceful 
negotiations,  as  long  and  as  difficult  as 
they  may  be.  We  have  made  it  equally 
clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  work  vig- 
orously for  peace  with  all  who  will  ac- 
cept Resolution  242  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  "...  accept  that  the  ul- 
timate purpose  of  the  negotiations  is  to 
achieve  peace  and  recognition  between 
the  Palestinian  and  Israeli  peoples  on 
bases  that  reasonable  men  will  judge  to 
be  fair. " 

My  government  will  vote  against  the 
three  resolutions  (A/33/L.11  A,  B,  and 
C)  submitted  under  the  item  "Question 
of  Palestine"  precisely  because  these 
resolutions  do  not  advance  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  is  unacceptable  that  the  res- 
olutions, in  purporting  to  support  the 
aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
attempt  to  advance  the  cause  of  an  or- 
ganization which  has  not  accepted  as 
the  basis  for  peace  Resolution  242  and 
the  concept  of  peaceful  negotiations  to 
realize  peace. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  promote  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
should  not  allow  itself  to  be  swayed  by 
political  doctrines  which  claim  to  ad- 
vance peace  but  only  hinder  it.  This 
body  cannot  ignore  developments  in 
the  area  which  promise  progress  toward 
peace;  it  should  support  them.  Its 
members  should  certainly  not  attempt 
to  undermine  them  in  the  way  the  pres- 
ent resolutions  so  clearly  aim  to  do. 

It's  also  important  that  the  United 
Nations  should  not  allow  its  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  to  be  used  for  parti- 
san, unconstructive,  one-sided  ac- 
tivities such  as  those  performed  by  the 
General  Assembly  committee  and  the 
Secretariat's  special  unit  for  whose 
continuation  the  resolutions  provide. 
One  of  the   strengths  of  the   U.N. 
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Secretariat  —  so  evident  in  its 
peacekeeping  and  mediatory  efforts — is 
its  reputation  for  impartiality  and  pro- 
fessionalism. Without,  that  reputation 
the  U.N.'s  effectiveness  is  severely 
limited.  This  is  what  is  involved  in  this 
matter.  Will  the  majority  of  member 
states  support  the  continuation  of  a  unit 
whose  very  mandate  conflicts  with  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  Organiza- 
tion? Or  will  they  have  the  strength  to 
say:  "We  will  express  our  views  in 
another  way."?  We  will  not  permit  the 
United  Nations  itself  to  be  weakened. 

My  government  will  continue  to  op- 
pose this  unit  as  strongly  as  it  will 
continue  to  support  activities  genuinely 
and  effectively  aimed  at  promoting  true 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.D 


'Text  from  USUN  press  release  144.  Senator 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  is  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
33d  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

2 Text  from  USUN  press  release  155.  Andrew 
Young  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


Occupied 
Territories 


by  Angelique  O.  Stahl 

Statement  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  November  27,  1978.  Ms. 
Stahl  is  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  33d 
U.N.  General  Assembly. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  explain  the  U.S.  vote  on  the  three 
resolutions  we  have  had  under  consid- 
eration today.  I  believe  that  my  state- 
ment will  demonstrate  clearly  the 
strong  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  to  the  principle  of  peaceful  negoti- 
ation of  disputes  as  well. 

The  United  States  has  voted  in  favor 
of  Resolution  A/SPC/33/L.16  regarding 
Israeli  civilian  settlements  in  the  ter- 
ritories occupied  in  1967.  This  matter 
is  one  of  serious  concern  to  my  gov- 
ernment, and  we  have  made  our  posi- 
tion clear  on  a  number  of  occasions 
since  1967. 

As  Ambassador  Young  stated  last 
year  in  speaking  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, we  are  opposed  to  settlements  in 
occupied  territory  first,  because  we  be- 
lieve they  could  be  perceived  as  pre- 
judging the  outcome  of  negotiations  to 
deal  with  the  territorial  aspects  of  final 
peace  treaties,  and  second,  because  we 
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believe  they  are  inconsistent  with  in- 
ternational law  as  defined  in  the  fourth 
Geneva  convention.  We  believe  this 
issue  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  course 
of  peace  negotiations. 

The  resolution  on  which  we  have  just 
voted  is  consistent  in  most  respects 
with  the  U.S.  position.  And  I  must  note 
our  satisfaction  with  the  fact  that,  in 
contrast  to  similar  resolutions  in  the 
past,  it  states  a  position  of  principle 
with  which  most  nations  would  agree, 
but  it  does  not  attempt  to  institute 
measures  by  the  Secretary  General,  this 
Assembly,  or  the  Security  Council 
which  would  hinder  the  process  of 
negotiations  toward  peace  now  under- 
way. Rather,  the  resolution  sets  forth 
in  clear  language  the  views  of  the  in- 
ternational community  on  the  question 
of  civilian  settlements  in  the  occupied 
territories  and  lays  down  a  standard 
which  we  believe  must  be  respected  by 
all. 

I  must  be  frank  in  saying  that  this 
resolution  is  not  constructive  in  all  its 
aspects.  We  believe  that  its  language  is 
not  as  balanced  or  as  lofty  as  it  might 
be  when  one  considers  the  important 
issues  that  it  addresses.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  resolution  does  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  account  significant 
developments  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  real  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  past 
several  months.  The  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, signed  by  President  Sadat  of 
Egypt  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Is- 
rael on  September  17  this  year,  set 
forth  a  framework  within  which  the 
problem  we  are  considering  can  be  re- 
solved through  peaceful  negotiation 
among  the  parties  involved. 

Our  consideration  of  the  issue  of 
settlements  would  not  be  realistic  or 
complete  if  we  did  not  note  that  Israel 
has  undertaken  a  solemn  commitment 
to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai  returning 
the  area  to  the  full  exercise  of  Egyptian 
sovereignty.  Now  should  we  neglect 
the  fact  that  Egypt  and  Israel  have 
agreed  to  procedures  with  regard  to  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  which  are  rel- 
evant, indeed  key,  to  our  discussion 
today.  It  is  our  view  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  parties,  in  those 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  relation- 
ship of  peace,  to  define  the  mutual 
rights  of  inhabitants  to  do  business,  to 
work,  to  live,  and  to  carry  on  other 
transactions  in  each  other's  territory. 

Regarding  the  language  describing 
occupied  territories  as  "Palestinian  and 
other  occupied  Arab  territories,"  the 
United  States  does  not  read  this  to 
prejudge  in  any  way  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  final  status  of  the 
West   Bank   and  Gaza.   The   United 


States  believes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  must  participate 
in  the  determination  of  the  future  of 
those  areas.  We  see  the  resolution  as 
consistent  with  this  view,  but  we  have 
abstained  on  operative  paragraphs  1 
and  2. 

My  government  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  resolution  we  have  just 
passed  take  note  of  these  important  de- 
velopments. Nonetheless,  because  its 
thrust  and  intent  accord  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  most  respects, 
we  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

The  United  States  has  voted  in  favor 
of  Resolution  A/SPC/33L.15  since  we 
have  long  held  that  the  fourth  Geneva 
convention  is  applicable  throughout  the 
territories  occupied  since  1967. 

We  have  voted  against  Resolution 
A/SPC/33/L.17  Rev.  1  because  we  be- 
lieve it  makes  allegations  which  have 
not  been  adequately  verified  and  be- 
cause the  report  on  which  it  is  based  is, 
in  our  view,  biased  and  one-sided.  We 
do  not  believe  the  report  or  the  resolu- 
tion contributes  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  area.  □ 


'Text  from  USUN  press  release  140  of  Nov. 
28,  1978. 


Assistance  to 
Palestinians 


by  Angelique  O.  Stahl 

Statement  in  plenary  on  December 
20,  1978.  Ms.  Stahl  is  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  33d  U.N.  General  Assembly. ' 

As  I  believe  the  debate  on  this  res- 
olution in  Committee  II  illustrated,  the 
issue  at  stake  here  is  not  assistance  to 
the  Palestinian  people.  If  it  were,  this 
resolution  would  be  adopted  by  con- 
sensus, which  the  United  States  would 
eagerly  join.  We  support  assistance  to 
the  Palestinian  people  and  contribute  to 
U.N.  programs  designed  to  help  them 
directly  as  in  the  case  of  UNRWA 
[U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency]  and 
through  programs  worked  out  with  host 
governments  in  the  case  of  UNDP 
[U.N.  Development  Program],  the 
World  Food  Program,  UNICEF,  and 
others.  Our  commitment  in  this  regard 
should  be  beyond  question. 

Our  efforts  in  Committee  II  were 
to  amend  the  resolution  to 
eliminate  references  to  controversial 
texts  of  the  past  while  leaving  intact 
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the  operative  language  on  establishing 
concrete  projects  designed  to  improvi 
the  lot  of  the  Palestinian  people.  B 
passing  such  a  resolution  the  Assembf 
could  have  established  a  clear  mandat. 
for  intensified  efforts  to  provide  hu 
manitarian  and  development  assistano 
which  would  benefit  the  Palestiniai 
people.  But  this  proved  impossible  t< 
agree  on. 

The  issue  underlying  this  debate  —  a 
clearly  highlighted  by  the  PLO  [Pales 
tinian  Liberation  Organization]  Ob 
server  in  the  Committee  II  debate  —  i 
whether  voluntary  U.N.  assistanci 
should  be  channeled  through  the  PLO 
not  whether  such  assistance  should  b< 
provided  to  the  Palestinians.  Thi 
United  States  strongly  opposes  an; 
move  to  so  harness  U.N.  assistanci 
programs  for  political  purposes.  Wi 
believe  this  distorts  the  purpose  o 
these  programs  and  undermines  suppoi 
for  them. 

Developed  and  developing  countrie 
have  a  mutual  interest  in  supportin; 
and  expanding  U.N.  voluntary  assist 
ance  programs.  They  lead  to  economii 
growth  and  expanded  trade,  the  ke; 
elements  of  a  more  equitable  and  pros 
perous  world  economy.  Yet  support  fo 
these  programs  rests  on  a  mutual  con 
sensus. 

Donors  have  accepted  that  they  can, 
not  dictate  local  development  prioritie: 
to  recipients  who  can  best  determint 
their  own  development  needs.  Simi 
larly,  recipient  countries  must  accep 
that  they  cannot  compel  a  donor  t( 
support  politicized  programs  which  it: 
government,  parliament,  and  peoplt 
strongly  oppose.  This  is  an  issue  whict 
goe£  well  beyond  this  resolution  or  the 
question  of  the  role  of  the  PLO,  but  i 
is  one  my  government  believes  all 
should  reflect  upon. 

As  to  the  significance  of  this  resolu 
tion,  it  is,  of  course,  a  recommendatior 
which  the  governing  bodies  and  head; 
of  UNDP  and  the  other  agencies  of  the 
U.N.  system  will  have  to  interpret.  If, 
our  view  it  provides  no  justification  foi 
any  action  which  would  put  the  interesl 
of  any  political  group  above  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Palestinian  people  them- 
selves, the  host  governments  con- 
cerned, or  the  developing  world  as  a1 
whole.  The  task  of  the  U.N.  system  as 
underlined  in  this  resolution  is  to  im- 
prove the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
the  Palestinian  people,  and  in  this  re-, 
gard  the  United  Nations  has  our  sup- 
port. □ 


'Text  from  USUN  press  release  165. 
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TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

1LTILATERAL 


|  arctica 

ommendations,   including  agreed  measures 

r  conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora. 

Jopted  at  Brussels  June  2-13,  1964,  at  the 

lird  Consultative   Meeting.   Entered  into 

rce  July  27,  1966,  except  for  III- VII,  III— 

III;  Sept.  1,  1966,  for  III-IX.  TIAS  6058. 

itification  of  approval:  U.S.,  Dec.  22,  1978 

for  111- VII. 

tiered  into  force:  Dec.   22,   1978,  for  III— 

VII. 
eimmendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 

inciples  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 

aty.  Adopted  at  London  Oct.  7,  1977,  at  the 

nth  Consultative  Meeting.' 

mfication  of  approval:  U.S.,  Nov.  8,  1978. 

nmotive  Traffic 

cention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes  and 
otocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept.  19,  1949. 
itered  into  force  March  26,  1952.  TIAS 
87. 

^cession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Dec.  6, 
1978. 

>  tion 

I  ention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done 

Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force 
;ir.  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 

'herence  deposited:    Botswana,   Dec.   28 

1978. 

ocol  on  the  authentic  trilingual  text  of  the 
invention  on  international  civil  aviation, 
(icago,  1944  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex, 
lne  at  Buenos  Aires  Sept.  24,  1968.  Entered 
io  force  Oct.  24,  1968.  TIAS  6605. 
\eptance  deposited:    Barbados,   Dec.   20, 

978. 
lention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
ze of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec.  16, 
I'O.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1971.  TIAS 
712. 
Sessions  deposited:    Botswana,   Dec.   28, 

978;  Nepal,  Jan.  10,  1979. 
rj:ntion  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
i  inst  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
^ntreal  Sept.  23,   1971.  Entered  into  force 
fc  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Session  deposited:  Nepal,  Jan.  10,  1979. 
pfication  deposited:    Botswana,   Dec.   28 
!978. 

iol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
f  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
:jcago,    1944  (TIAS    1591),   with  annex. 
)ie  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  1977.' 
Veptances  deposited:   Barbados,   Dec.  20, 

?78;  Finland,  Dec.  22,  1978. 

sms 

Ins  convention  on  containers,   1972,  with 
ii:xes  and  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  2, 
12.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  6,  1975. 2 
fission  deposited:  Algeria,  Dec.  14,  1978. 

i  :e 

'iment  establishing  the  International  Fund 
Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 


June   13,    1976.   Entered  into  force  Nov.  30, 

1977.  TIAS  8765. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Greece  and  Portugal, 

Nov.  30,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:   Guatemala,   Nov.   30, 

1978. 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  formulated  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  Dec.  27,  1945. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Djibouti,  Dec.  29, 
1978. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in 
civil  or  commercial  matters.   Done  at  The 
Hague  Mar.  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct. 
7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Extended  to:  Gibraltar,  Nov.  21,  1978.3-  4-  5 

Patents,  Plant  Varieties 

International  convention  for  the  protection  of 
new  varieties  of  plants  of  Dec.  2,  1961,  as  re- 
vised. Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  23,  1978.' 
Signatures:  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many (Fed.   Rep.),   Italy,   Netherlands, 
South  Africa,  Switzerland,  U.K.,  and  U.S., 
Oct.  23,  1978. 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

Agreement  regarding  the  status,  privileges,  and 
immunities  in  Switzerland  of  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration  established  pursuant  to  the  com- 
promise signed  at  Washington  July  11,  1978, 
between  the  U.S.  and  France,  and  of  persons 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  tribunal. 
Signed  at  Bern  Dec.  6,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  6,  1978. 

Property,  Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm 
July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  26, 
1970;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,  1970.  TIAS 
6932. 

Accessions  deposited:    Mongolian   People's 
Republic,   Nov.  28,    1978;  Korea,  Dec     1 
1978. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  Jan.   14, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15,  1976.  TIAS 
8480. 
Accession  deposited:  Spain,  Dec.  20,  1978. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,    1977,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Jan.  1,  1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Nov.  22, 

1978;  Korea,  Dec.  5,  1978;  Panama,  Dec. 

19,  1978. 

Telecommunications 

Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the 
broadcasting-satellite  service  in  frequency 
bands  11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  Regions  2  and  3) 
and  11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  Region  1),  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1979. 
Notifications  of  approval  deposited:  Den- 
mark, Sept.  22,  1978;  Switzerland,  Oct.  4, 
1978. 


Trade 

Protocol  amending  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  introduce  a  part  IV  on 
trade  and  development,  and  to  amend  Annex 
I.  Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  8,  1965.  Entered  into 
force  June  27,  1966.  TIAS  6139. 
Acceptance  deposited:  France,  Nov.  27, 
1978. 

Whaling 

International   whaling  convention   and  schedule 
of  whaling  regulations.  Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington   Dec.   2,    1946.   Entered  into 
force  Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS  1849. 
Notification  of  adherence:   Korea,  Dec    29 
1978. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
regulation  of  whaling  signed  at  Washington 
Dec.   2,    1946  (TIAS    1849).   Done  at  Wash- 
ington Nov.  19,  1956  (TIAS  4228). 
Notification  of  adherence:   Korea,  Dec.   29 
1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:    Finland,   Dec.    22, 

1978;  Spain,  Dec.  28,   1978;  Vatican  City 

State,  Dec.  20,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:   Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

Dec.  15,  1978. 


BILATERAL 


Cape  Verde 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  memo- 
randum of  agreement  of  Oct.  13  and  Nov.  19, 
1976  (TIAS  8742)  relating  to  the  provision  of 
site  test,  commissioning  and/or  periodic  flight 
checks  of  air  navigation  aids  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton and  Praia  Aug.  17  and  Oct.  18,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  Oct.  18,  1977;  effective  Oct. 
1,  1977. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  memo- 
randum of  agreement  of  Oct.  13  and  Nov.  19, 
1976,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  8742), 
relating  to  the  provision  of  site  test,  commis- 
sioning and/or  periodic  flight  checks  of  air 
navigation  aids  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Signed  at  Washington  and  Praia 
Mar.  10  and  Apr.  4,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  4,  1978;  effective  Apr.  1,  1978. 


China  (Taiwan) 

Mutual  defense  treaty. 


Signed  at  Washington 


Dec.  2,  1954.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  3, 
1955.  TIAS  3178. 
Notice  of  termination  delivered  by  the  U.S.  on 
Dec.  23,  1978,  effective  on  and  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1979.  The  treaty  will  terminate  on  Jan.  1, 
1980. 


France 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  estates,  inheritances,  and 
gifts.  Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  24,  1978. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
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month  following  the  month  in  which  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification  takes 
place. 
Protocol  to  the  convention  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property  of  July  28,  1967,  as 
amended  by  the  protocol  of  Oct.  12,  1970 
(TIAS  6518,  7270),  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  24,  1978;  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  1979.  Enters  into  force  1  month 
after  the  date  of  exchange  of  the  instruments 
of  ratification. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  May  17,  1977 
(TIAS  8677),  and  the  exchange  of  letters  of 
Dec.  16,  1977  (TIAS  8984),  concerning  de- 
velopment projects.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Jakarta  Dec.  6,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  6,  1978. 

Malaysia 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cooperative  program  to 
combat  the  spread  of  heroin  addiction  and 
other  forms  of  drug  abuse  in  Malaysia.  Ef- 
fected by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala  Lum- 
pur Nov.  16  and  Dec.  8,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  8,  1978. 

Netherlands 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  prin- 
ciples governing  mutual  cooperation  in  re- 
search and  development,  production,  and  pro- 
curement of  conventional  defense  equipment. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  The  Hague  July  25 
and  Aug.  24,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
24,  1978. 

Romania 

Program  of  cooperation  and  exchanges  in  educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific,  technological,  and 
other  fields  for  the  years  1979  and  1980,  with 
annex  and  exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at 
Washington  Dec.  7,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  7,  1978;  effective  Jan.  1,  1979. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in  increas- 
ing the  electrical  power  generating  capacity  of 
the  Nasseriah  power  station.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington and  Riyadh  Nov.  9  and  13,  1978.  En- 
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Clockwise  from  above  left: 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Carter  with  Vice  Premier  Di 
Xiaoping  and  his  wife  Madame  Zhuo  Lin,  Adviser 
the  General  Office  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commissii 
on  the  White  House  balcony.  (Ji  Chaozhu,  Vice  P 
mier  Deng's  interpreter  and  Deputy  Director  of  Int 
national  Conferences  and  Treaty  and  Law  Departme 
stands  behind  the  Vice  Premier.) 

Members  of  the  White  House  Honor  Guard. 

Vice  Premier  Deng  presents  a  gift  from  China. 

Vice  Premier  Deng,  accompanied  by  Ji  Chaozhu,  gre 
children  during  Kennedy  Center  performance 
American  arts. 
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CHINESE  VICE  PREMIERS  DENG  XIAOPING 
AND  FANG  VI  VISIT  THE  UNITED  STATES 


■e  Premiers  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Fang  Yi  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

an  official  visit  to  the  United  States  January  29-February  4,  1979.  After 

\g  Washington,  D.C.,  January  28-February  I ,  they  toured  Atlanta,  Hous- 

wd  Seattle  February  /-5.  Vice  Premier  Fang  also  visited  Los  Angeles  Feb- 

3-4,   Vice  Premiers  Deng  and  Fang  departed  the  United  States  on  Feb- 

5. 

flowing  are  remarks  made  by  President  Carter  and  Vice  Premier  Deng 
ling  on  various  occasions  during  the  visit,  texts  of  the  documents  signed  on 
iry  31,  the  joint  press  communique  of  February  I,  and  an  interview  of 
dent  Carter  by  China's  Central  TV  on  January  25. l 


HANGE  OF  REMARKS, 
-COMING  CEREMONY, 
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dent  Carter 

•e  Premier  Deng,   Madame  Zhuo 
distinguished  Chinese  guests,  fel- 
[mericans,  and  friends: 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  coun- 
welcome  you,  Mr.  Vice  Premier, 
;  United  States  of  America, 
day  we  take  another  step  in  the 
iric  normalization  of  relations 
h  we  have  begun  this  year.   We 
in  the  hope  which  springs  from 
iciliation  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
non  journey. 

e  United  States  of  America  has 
r  interests  in  the  Asian  and  in  the 
ic  regions.  We  expect  that  nor- 
:ation  of  relations  between  our  two 
tries  will  help  to  produce  an  at- 
here  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  area 
lich  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  live 
ace  will  be  enhanced. 
;  expect  that  normalization  will 
to  move  us  together  toward  a 
1  of  diversity  and  of  peace.  For 
3ng,  our  two  peoples  were  cut  off 
one  another.  Now  we  share  the 
»ect  of  a  fresh  flow  of  commerce, 
,  and  people,  which  will  benefit 
our  countries. 

ider  the  leadership  of  Premier  Hua 
eng  and  of  you,  Mr.  Vice  Pre- 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
'egun  to  move  boldly  toward  mod- 
ation.  You  have  chosen  to  broaden 
cultural,  trade,  and  diplomatic  ties 
other  nations.  We  welcome  this 
ness.  As  a  people,  we  firmly  be- 
in  open  discussion  with  others 
a  free  exchange  of  ideas  with 
s. 

ir  nation  is  made  up  of  people  of 
/  backgrounds,  brought  together 
common  belief  in  justice,  indi- 
il  liberty,  and  a  willingness  to  set- 
ifferences  peaceably.  So,  we  par- 
irly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ex- 


change students  and  scholars  and  to 
improve  our  trade,  technological,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  contacts.  We  are 
eager  for  you  and  your  people  to  see 
and  to  experience  our  nation  and  for 
our  people  to  experience  yours. 

There  is  a  Chinese  saying  that  seeing 
once  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  de- 
scriptions. For  too  long,  the  Chinese 
and  the  American  peoples  have  not 
been  able  to  see  each  other  for  them- 
selves. We  are  glad  that  time  is  past. 

China  is  one  of  the  nations  to  which 
a  significant  number  of  Americans,  our 
own  citizens,  trace  their  ancestry.  The 
American  people  have  warm  feelings 
for  the  Chinese.  From  an  earlier  time 
when  I  visited  China,  30  years  ago,  I 
recall  days  of  close  contact  and  of 
friendship  and  hospitality. 

But  history  also  teaches  us  that  our 
peoples  have  not  always  dealt  with 
each  other  wisely.  For  the  past  century 
and  more,  our  relations  have  often  been 


marred  by  misunderstanding,  false 
hopes,  and  even  war. 

Mr.  Vice  Premier,  let  us  pledge  to- 
gether that  both  the  United  States  and 
China  will  exhibit  the  understanding, 
patience,  and  persistence  which  will  be 
needed  in  order  for  our  new  relation- 
ship to  survive. 

Our  histories  and  our  political  and 
economic  systems  are  vastly  different. 
Let  us  recognize  those  differences  and 
make  them  sources  not  of  fear,  but  of 
healthy  curiosity;  not  as  a  source  of  di- 
visiveness,  but  of  mutual  benefit. 

As  long  as  we  harbor  no  illusions 
about  our  differences,  our  diversity  can 
contribute  to  the  vitality  of  our  new 
relationship.  People  who  are  different 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Vice  Premier,  was 
the  lunar  New  Year,  the  beginning  of 
your  Spring  Festival,  the  traditional 
time  of  new  beginnings  for  the  Chinese 
people.  On  your  New  Year's  Day,  I  am 
told,  you  open  all  doors  and  windows 
to  give  access  to  beneficient  spirits.  It's 
a  time  when  family  quarrels  are  for- 
gotten, a  time  when  visits  are  made,  a 
time  of  reunion  and  reconciliation. 

As  for  our  two  nations,  today  is  a 
time  of  reunion  and  new  beginnings. 
It's  a  day  of  reconciliation,  when  win- 
dows too  long  closed  have  been 
reopened. 

Vice  Premier  Deng,  you,  your  wife, 
your  party  are  welcome  to  our  great 


President  Carter  and  Vice  Premier  Deng  at  the  welcoming  ceremony. 
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country.  Thank  you  for  honoring  us 
with  your  visit. 

Vice  Premier  Deng 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Carter, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Carter  for  this 
grand  and  warm  welcome,  which  we 
consider  to  be  a  token  of  the  American 
people's  friendship  for  the  Chinese 
people.  We,  on  our  part,  have  brought 
the  American  people  a  message  of 
friendship  from  the  Chinese  people. 

The  history  of  friendly  contacts  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  goes  back  for 
nearly  200  years,  and  what  is  more,  we 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  war 
against  fascism.   Though  there  was  a 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  ITINERARY 
OF  VICE  PREMIERS  DENG 
XIAOPING  AND  FANG  YI 

The  two  Vice  Premiers  adhered  to  the 
same  schedule  while  in  the  United  States 
except:  italics  denote  Vice  Premier  Fang's 
separate  activities,  and  an  *  denotes  Vice 
Premier  Fang's  absence. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.— JAN.  28-FEB.  1 

Sunday,  Jan.  28 

Arrival  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 

Monday,  Jan.  29 

Welcoming  ceremony  at  White  House 
Meeting  with  President  Carter 
Luncheon  with  Secretary  Vance 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Frank  Press. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy 

2d  meeting  with  the  President 
State  dinner  at  White  House 
Kennedy  Center  performance  of  American 
arts 

Tuesday,  Jan.  30 

3d  meeting  with  the  President 

Luncheon  hosted  by  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee 

Meeting  with  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd 

Meeting  with  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Receptions  by  citizen's  groups 

Wednesday,  Jan.  31 

Breakfast  with  U.S.  Cabinet  officials 

Sightseeing 

Acceptance  of  Honorary   Doctorate  from 

Temple  University* 
Talks  with  former  President  Richard  Nixon 

Luncheon  hosted  hy  Dr.  Press 

TV  interview  by  television  network  an- 
chormen* 


period  of  unpleasantness  between  us 
for  30  years,  normal  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  have  at  last 
been  restored,  thanks  to  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  our  two  governments  and 
peoples.  In  this  respect,  President 
Carter's  farsighted  decision  played  a 
key  role. 

Great  possibilities  lie  ahead  for  de- 
veloping amicable  cooperation  between 
China  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
next  few  days,  we  will  be  exploring 
with  your  government  leaders  and  with 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life  ways  to  de- 
velop our  contacts  and  cooperation  in 
the  political,  economic,  scientific, 
technological,  and  cultural  fields. 

Normalization  opens  up  broad  vistas 
for  developing  these  contacts  and 
cooperation  to  our  mutual  benefit.  We 


Document-signing   ceremony   at   White 

House 
Reception  at  the  P.R.C.  Liaison  Office 

Thursday,  Feb.  1 

Breakfast  with  Henry  Kissinger 

ATLANTA,  FEB.  1 

Luncheon  hosted  by  the  Southern  Center  for 

International  Studies 
Visit  to  Ford  Motor  Company  plant* 

Tour  of  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Dinner  hosted  by  the  Governor  of  Georgia 

HOUSTON,  FEB.  2-3 

Tour  of  NASA  space  center 
Luncheon  with  NASA  officials 

Tour  of  Texas  Medical  Center  and 
Methodist  Hospital 

Barbecue  and  rodeo 

Breakfast  with  regional  editors  and  pub- 
lishers 
Visit  to  Hughes  Tool  Company  plant 

SEATTLE,  FEB.  3-5 

Luncheon  with  area  leaders 
Tour  of  Boeing  747  plant* 

LOS  ANGELES,  FEB.  3-4 

Tour  of  Lockheed  facilities  in 

Palmdale 
Reception    by    Mayor   of  Los 

Angeles 
Tour  of  Disneyland,   an  off-shore 

oil  rig  in  Long  Beach  harbor. 

and  McDonnell  Douglas  Plant 
SEATTLE,  FEB.  4-5 

Dinner  with  regional  businessmen 
Breakfast  with  regional  editors  and  pub- 
lishers 

DEPARTURE,  FEB.  5 


Department  of  State  Bull 

have  every  reason  to  expect  fruitful 
suits. 

The  significance  of  normaliza 
extends  far  beyond  our  bilateral  ri 
tions.  Amicable  cooperation  betw 
two  major  countries,  situated  on  oj| 
site  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  undoi 
edly  an  important  factor  working  i 
peace  in  this  area  and  in  the  world 
whole.  The  world  today  is  far  fi| 
tranquil.  There  are  not  only  threat; 
peace,  but  the  factors  making  for 
are  visibly  growing.  The  people  of 
world  have  the  urgent  task  of  red 
bling  their  efforts  to  maintain  w«| 
peace,  security,  and  stability.  And 
two  countries  are  duty-bound  to  w 
together  and  make  our  due  contribui 
to  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  we  share  the  senst 
being  on  an  historic  mission.  Sino-U 
relations  have  reached  a  new  be£ 
ning,  and  the  world  situation  is  a 
new  turning  point.  China  and 
United  States  are  great  countries,  i 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples,  t 
great  peoples.  Friendly  cooperat 
between  our  two  peoples  is  bound 
exert  a  positive  and  far-reaching  inj 
ence  on  the  way  the  world  situaf 
evolves. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  W 
come. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS, 
JAN.  293 


President  Carter 

Vice  Premier  Deng,  Madame  Zl, 
Lin,  distinguished  visitors  from  I 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Presidt 
Nixon,  my  fellow  Americans,  a 
friends: 

This  house  belongs  to  all  Americai 
people  who  are  firmly  dedicated  to 
world  of  friendship  and  peace.  A 
Vice  Premier  Deng,  on  behalf  of 
Americans,  I  welcome  you  here  to  c 
house. 

Your  visit  here,  Mr.  Vice  Premier, 
an  important  milestone  in  the  develc 
ment  of  friendly  relations  between  t 
United  States  of  America  and  t 
People's  Republic  of  China.  I 
gratified  that  after  too  many  years 
estrangement,  that  our  two  countri 
have  now  grasped  the  opportunity 
reestablish  these  vital,  formal  links  tr 
exist  between  us. 

In  the  past  year,  more  than  120  del 
gations  from  the  People's  Republic 
China  have  come  here  to  the  Unit! 
States  to  visit  us.  And  an  even  greal 
number  of  American  groups  have  It 
here  and  gone  to  visit  China.  E> 
changes  have  already  begun  in  the  m 
ural  sciences,  in  space,  in  agricultur 
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Heine,  in  science,  in  technology, 
her  fields.  And  now  with  the  es- 
iment  of  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
the  exploratory  nature  of  these 
exchanges  can  give  way  to  a 
valuable  and  a  more  permanent 
nship.  This  will  serve  the  inter- 
F  both  our  nations  and  will  also 
the  cause  of  peace, 
ay,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
shment  of  normal  diplomatic  re- 
g  the  Governments  of  the  United 
of  America  and  the  People's  Re- 
of  China  have  begun  official 
sions  at  the  highest  level.  Our 
sions  are  fruitful  and  they  are 
uctive,  because  both  of  us  are 
aware  that  what  we  do  now  will 
sh  precedents  for  future  peaceful 
nships. 

ve  not  entered  this  new  relation- 
>r  any  short-term  gains.  We  have 
;-term  commitment  to  a  world 
unity  of  diverse  nations  and  in- 
ient  nations.  We  believe  that  a 
and  a  secure  China  will  play  a 
ative  part  in  developing  that  type 
rid  community  which  we  envi- 
Dur  new  relationship  particularly 
ntribute  to  the  peace  and  stability 
Asia-Pacific  region, 
ir  nation,  Vice  Premier  Deng, 
irs,  has  been  created  by  the  hard 
if  ordinary  men  and  women.  De- 
iur  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
differences,  there's  much  for  us 
d  on  together. 

United  States,  born  out  of  a  rev- 
1  for  freedom,  is  a  young  country 
in  independent  history  of  only 
;ars.  But  our  Constitution  is  the 
continuing  written  constitution 
entire  world. 

lese  civilization,  with  more  than 
years  of  recorded  history,  is  one 
oldest  cultures  in  the  world.  But 
nodern  nation,  China  is  quite 
.  We  can  learn  much  from  each 

:re  are  many  hundreds  of 
inds  of  Americans  of  Chinese 
,  and  their  contributions  to  our 
y  have  been  even  greater  than 
lumbers  could  possibly  suggest, 
ational  life  has  been  enriched  by 
orks  of  Chinese  American  ar- 
:ts,  artists,  and  scientists— 
ing  three  recent  winners  of  the 
Prize. 

;  you,  Mr.  Vice  Premier,  I'm  a 
r,  and  like  you,  I'm  a  former 
ry  man.  In  my  little  farming 
unity,  when  I  grew  up,  our  ag- 
iral  methods  and  our  way  of  life 
lot  greatly  different  from  those  of 
ies  earlier.  I  stepped  from  that 
into  the  planning  and  outfitting 
clear  submarines.  And  when  I 
eturned  to  the  land,  I  found  that 


U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  P.R.C 

Leonard  Woodcock  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  was  born  on  February  15,  1911.  He 
attended  Wayne  State  University  from  1928 
to  1930  and  later  became  Governor 
Emeritus  of  the  same  university. 

Ambassador  Woodcock  was  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  Union  from 
1970  to  1977.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
President's  special  commission  to  Hanoi 
March  13-22,  1977.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  National  Health  Insur- 
ance and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  NAACP,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  the  National  Urban 
Coalition.  Ambassador  Woodcock  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Trilateral  Commission,  and  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

He  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Liaison  Office  in  Beijing  (Peking)  on  July 
11,  1977,  and  has  the  personal  rank  of  am- 
bassador. On  February  26,  1979,  the  Senate 
confirmed  President  Carter's  nomination  of 
Leonard  Woodcock  to  be  the  first  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  China,  and  he  was  sworn  in  on 


February  28.  The  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  exchanged  Am- 
bassadors and  established  Embassies  in 
Beijing  and  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  1, 
1979. 


farming  had  been  absolutely  trans- 
formed in  just  a  few  years  by  new  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  by  technology. 

I  know  the  shocks  of  change  in  my 
own  life,  and  I  know  the  sometimes 
painful  adjustments  required  when 
change  occurs,  as  well  as  the  great  po- 
tential for  good  that  change  can  bring 
to  both  individuals  and  to  nations. 

I  know,  too,  that  neither  individuals 
nor  nations  can  stifle  change.  It  is  far 
better  to  adapt  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advantages  to  our  needs,  to 
learn  to  control  them,  and  to  reap  their 
benefits  while  minimizing  their  poten- 
tial adverse  effects. 

And  I  know  that  the  Chinese  people 
and  you,  Mr.  Vice  Premier,  understand 
these  things  about  change  very  well. 
Your  ambitious  modernization  effort  in 
four  different  areas  of  human  life  at- 
tests to  that.  The  American  people  wish 
you  well  in  these  efforts,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  cooperating  with 
you  and  with  the  people  of  China. 

In  his  final  message,  the  day  before 
he  died,  Franklin  Roosevelt — who 
would  have  been  97  years  old 
tomorrow — wrote  these  words:  ".  .  .if 
civilization  is  to  survive,  we  must  cul- 
tivate the  science  of  human 
relationships — the  ability  of  all 
peoples,  of  all  kinds,  to  live  together 
and  work  together,  in  the  same  world, 
at  peace." 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Vice  Premier,  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  toast:  To  the 
newly  established  diplomatic  relation- 


ships between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  to  the  health  of  Premier  Hua 
Guofeng;  to  the  health  of  Vice  Premier 
Deng  and  Madame  Zhuo  Lin;  and  to 
the  further  development  of  friendship 
between  the  people  of  China  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Vice  Premier  Deng 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Carter, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  thank  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Carter  for  hosting  this  grand  dinner  in 
our  honor.  Allow  me  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  good  wishes  to  the 
American  Government  and  the  people 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  people,  Premier  Hua  Guofeng,  and 
in  my  own  name. 

Our  arrival  in  the  United  States  coin- 
cides with  the  Spring  Festival  in  China. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  Chinese 
people  have  celebrated  this  festival 
marking  "the  beginning  of  the  annual 
cycle  and  rejuvenation  of  all  things  in 
nature."  Here,  on  this  occasion,  we 
share  with  our  American  friends  pres- 
ent the  feeling  that  a  new  era  has  begun 
in  Sino-U.S.  relations. 

For  30  years,  our  two  nations  were 
estranged  and  opposed  to  each  other. 
This  abnormal  state  of  affairs  is  over  at 
last.  At  such  a  time  we  cherish,  in  par- 
ticular, the  memory  of  the  late  Chair- 
man Mao  Zedong  (Mao  Tse-tung)  and 
Premier  Zhou  Enlai  (Chou  En-lai)  who 


blazed  a  trail  for  the  normalization  of 
Sino-U.S.  relations. 

Naturally,  we  think  also  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  former  President  Nixon, 
former  President  Ford,  Dr.  Kissinger, 
many  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
and  friends  in  all  walks  of  life.  We 
think  highly  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  President  Carter,  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance,  and  Dr.  Brzezinski 
to  the  ultimate  normalization  of  our 
relations. 

Our  two  countries  have  different  so- 
cial systems  and  ideologies,  but  both 
governments  are  aware  that  the  inter- 
ests of  our  peoples  and  of  world  peace 
require  that  we  view  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions in  the  context  of  the  overall  inter- 
national situation  and  with  a  long-term 
strategic  perspective.  This  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  two  sides  easily  reached 
agreement  on  normalization. 

Moreover,  in  the  Joint  Communique 
on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic 
Relations4  our  two  sides  solemnly 
committed  themselves  that  neither 
should  seek  hegemony  and  each  was 
opposed  to  efforts  by  any  other  country 
or  group  of  countries  to  establish  such 
hegemony.  This  commitment  restrains 
ourselves  and  adds  to  our  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  world  peace  and  stabil- 
ity. We  are  confident  that  the  amicable 
cooperation  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  peoples  is  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  our  two  countries'  develop- 
ment but  will  also  become  a  strong 
factor  working  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  and  the  promotion  of 
human  progress. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  drinking  to 
the  health  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Carter;  to  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mrs.  Vance;  to  the  health  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brzezinski;  to  the  health 
of  all  friends  present;  to  the  great 
American  people;  to  the  great  Chinese 
people;  to  friendship  between  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples;  and  to 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 
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President  Carter 

All  of  us  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  participate  in  a  truly  momentous  and 
historic  occasion,  the  formal  cementing 
of  friendship  now  and  permanently  in 
the  future  between  the  220  million 
Americans  and  the  more  than  900  mil- 
lion Chinese.  We  are  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  extend  our  welcome  to 
Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping,  to 
Madame  Zhuo  Lin,  to  all  the  delegation 
who've  come  here  from  China. 


We  are  grateful  for  the  opening  up  of 
new  avenues  of  scientific,  trade,  cul- 
tural exchange.  And  there  could  be  no 
better  way  to  demonstrate  what  our  na- 
tion is,  what  we  have  to  offer,  than  the 
wonderful  performers  who  have  joined 
us  tonight  to  give  them  just  a  tiny 
glimpse,  but  a  beautiful  glimpse  of 
some  of  the  superb  talent  of  great 
American  performers. 

Mr.  Vice  Premier,  it's  indeed  a  great 
honor  for  me,  as  President  of  a  great 
country,  to  welcome  you,  the  Vice 
Premier  of  another  great  country,  to  the 
people  of  America.  Thank  you  for 
coming. 

God  bless  all  of  you.  We  thank  you 
for  being  with  us  as  we  join  our  two 
nations  together  on  this  formal  occa- 
sion. 

Vice  Premier  Deng 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  Mrs. 
Carter,  for  arranging  this  magnificent 
performance  by  American  artists, 
which  gives  us  an  enjoyable  evening 
and  leaves  on  us  an  indelible  impres- 
sion. 

This  occasion  reminds  me  of  what 
Lu  Xun,  the  great  Chinese  thinker, 
once  said.  He  said,  "It  would  be  best  if 
mankind  could  avoid  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  and  show  concern  for 
one  another. " 


CHIEFS  OF  LIAISON 
OFFICES » 

United  States 

David  K.E.  Bruce 

May  25,  1973-September  25,  1974 
George  Bush 

October  21,  1974-December  7,  1975 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 

May  6,  1976-May  8,  1977 
Leonard  Woodcock 

July  26,  1977-Present2 

China 

Huang  Zhen  (Huang  Cheng) 
May  29,  1973-November  18,  1977 

Chai  Zemin  (Chai  Tse-min) 
August  9,  1978-Present3 


1  Dates  are  the  arrival  and  departure 
from  the  liaison  office. 

2 On  February  26,  1979,  the  Senate 
confirmed  President  Carter's  nomination 
of  Leonard  Woodcock  to  be  the  first 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  China,  and  he  was 
sworn  in  on  February  28. 

3  On  March  1,  1979,  Ambassador  Chai 
Zemin  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Carter  as  the  first  P.R.C.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 


Department  of  State  Buj 

Art  and  literature  will  provide: 
best  means  toward  that  goal. 

The  art  and  literature  of  each  n; 
is  unique.  International  exchange 
this  area  will  contribute  to  mutuali 
derstanding  between  peoples 
flourishing  of  art  and  literature  of 
country,  and  to  world  peace  and  hu, 
progress. 

No  doubt  there  should  be  active  \ 
rural  exchanges  between  China  anc 
United  States  following  normalize 
Here  I'm  happy  to  inform  you  thai 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as 
first  cultural  exchange  item  since] 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relati 
between  China  and  the  United  Sti 
will  visit  China  in  March. 

We  hope  that  more  American  m 
cians,  dancers,  actors,  and  other  ar 
will  come  to  China  on  perforn 
tours.  We  on  our  part,  will  send  ri 
Chinese  artists  here  to  perform  for 
American  people. 


REMARKS  TO  REPORTERS, 
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President  Carter 

Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  ar 
will  meet  again  tomorrow  afternooi 
conclude  the  signing  of  agreements 
will  be  worked  out  between  now 
then.   Our  discussions  yesterday 
today  have  been  far-reaching.  T: 
have  been  very  frank  and  honq 
They've  been  very  cordial  and  \ 
monious,  and  they've  been  extrerf 
beneficial  and  constructive. 

We  have,  I  think,  established  a 
lationship  for  future  routine  consu 
tion  which  will  bring  great  benefit; 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
America  and  to  the  People's  Repul 
of  China. 

Again,  we  consider  this  visit  one 
the  most  historic  events  in  our  natio 
history,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
progress  that  has  been  made  aire; 
and  for  the  prospects  of  even  grei 
benefits  in  the  future. 

Vice  Premier  Deng 

As  for  myself,  I  agree  to  every  w 
that  the  President  has  just  said.  An 
also  believe  that  through  these  disc 
sions  and  through  this  visit,  we  hs 
enhanced  our  mutual  understanding  i 
friendship.  And  through  this  visit,  I 
even  more  convinced  that  China  i 
the  United  States  and  the  Chine 
people  and  the  American  people  h< 
broad  prospects  in  various  fields 
politically,  economically,  in  the  s 
ence  and  technological  fields,  andi 
the  cultural  field,  et  cetera. 

Of  course,  the  reception  which 


i  1979 

accorded  to  me  and  my  party  by 
merican  Government  and  people 
ot  yet  concluded.  But  up  to  the 
it,  I  would  still  like  to  express 
ncere  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
ind  reception  given  to  us  and 

to  me  personally  by  the  Presi- 

Mrs.  Carter,  and  the  American 
•nment  and  people,  and  for  their 
ship  which  they  expressed  to  us. 

us  shake  hands  once  again,  a 
hake  between  the  two  peoples. 
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dent  Carter 

.  Vice  Premier,  American  and 
se  friends: 

iat  we  have  accomplished  in  the 
days  is  truly  exceptional.  But  our 
s  to  make  this  kind  of  exchange 
:en  our  countries  no  longer  the 
tion,  but  the  norm;  no  longer  a 
r  of  headlines  and  historians,  but 
tine  part  of  the  everyday  lives  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  American 
le.  With  the  signing  of  these 
ments,  we  have  begun  to  do  just 
ly  that. 

ter  too  many  eras  in  which  one  or 
ther  of  our  nations  has  sought  to 
nate  the  relations  between  us, 
t  and  the  United  States  of  America 
3w  meeting  on  a  basis  of  equality, 
full  diplomatic  relations.  We've 
;d  a  new  and  irreversible  course 
rd  a  firmer,  more  constructive, 
more  hopeful  relationship, 
lave  come  to  know  Vice  Premier 
well  in  the  hours  we  have  spent  p 
tier.  He  speaks  his  mind,  and  he 
:s  results.  In  our  conversations 
:  world  affairs,  we  have  found  that 
liare  many  common  perspectives. 
e  we  pursue  independent  foreign 
ies,  our  separate  actions  in  many 
s  can  contribute  to  similar  goals. 
i  goals  are  a  world  of  security  and 
:,  a  world  of  both  diversity  and 
lity,  a  world  of  independent  na- 
free  of  outside  domination. 
»th  our  countries  have  a  special 
est  in  promoting  the  peace  and 
>erity  of  the  people  of  East  Asia. 
lave  agreed  to  consult  regularly  on 
:rs  of  common  global  interest.  The 
ity  concerns  of  the  United  States 
Dt  coincide  completely,  of  course, 
those  of  China,  nor  does  China 
!  our  responsibilities.  But  a  strong 
secure  China  which  contributes 
tructively  to  world  affairs  is  in  our 
sst,  and  a  globally  engaged,  confi- 
,  and  strong  America  is,  obviously, 
lina's  interest, 
le  agreements  that  we  have  just 


Participants  in  White  House  meeting  (seated,  from  left  to  right):  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping; 
Vice  Premier  Fang  Yi;  Ambassador  Chai  Zemin,  special  assistant  Qian  Siju,  Director  of  the 
Protocol  Department  Wei  Yongging,  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Richard  Holbrooke,  Vice  President  Mondale,  Secretary  Vance,  and  President  Carter. 


signed  for  cultural,  scientific,  and 
technological  exchanges,  and  for  con- 
sular arrangements  will  bring  the  tan- 
gible benefits  of  normalization  to  in- 
creasing numbers  of  both  our  peoples. 
We  look  forward  to  an  early  settlement 
of  the  issue  of  claims  and  assets,  to  the 
reunification  of  families,  to  expanded 
tourism,  and  to  the  development  of  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  trading  relation- 
ship between  our  countries. 

In  the  near  future,  because  of  these 
agreements,  American  consulates  will 
open  in  Shanghai  and  Guangzhou 
(Canton),  and  Chinese  consulates  will 
open  in  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 
Hundreds  of  American  students  will 
study  and  will  learn  in  China,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Chinese  students  will  further 
their  education  in  the  United  States. 

Our  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  NASA,  will  launch  a 
civilian  communications  satellite,  paid 
for  by  China,  that  will  bring  color  tele- 
vision and  expanded  communications 
to  all  of  the  people  of  China  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  Vice  Premier,  your  stay  in 
Washington  is  nearly  over,  but  your 
trip  to  the  United  States  has  just  begun. 
You  leave  tomorrow  for  three  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  in  our  country: 
Atlanta,  Houston,  and  Seattle.  You 
will  see  something  of  the  way  Ameri- 
cans work  and  live. 

And  as  you  travel  from  one  end  of 
our  country  to  the  other,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  American  people  are 
eager  to  get  to  know  you  and  to  join  in 
building  the  new  relationship  between 
our  two  countries. 

You  leave  Washington  with  many 
new  friends,  and  you  will  return  to 
China  with  a  great  many  more.   And 


when  you  return  to  your  homeland,  I 
hope  that  you  will  convey  my  best 
wishes  to  Premier  Hua  Guofeng  and  to 
the  people  of  China. 

Vice  Premier  Deng 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Carter, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

First  of  all,  allow  me  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
many  friendly  words  which  you  have 
just  said  with  regard  to  developing  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries  and  two 
peoples.  We  have  just  done  a  signifi- 
cant job.  But  this  is  not  the  end,  but  a 
beginning. 

We  anticipated  that  following  the 
normalization  of  relations,  there  would 
be  a  rapid  development  of  friendly 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
in  many  broad  fields.  The  agreements 
we  have  just  signed  are  the  first  fruits 
of  our  endeavors.  There  are  many  more 
areas  of  bilateral* cooperation  and  many 
more  channels  waitingi  for  us  to  de- 
velop. We  have  to  continue  our  efforts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  extensive  contacts 
and  cooperation  among  nations  and  in- 
creased interchanges  and  understanding 
between  peoples  will  make  the  world 
we  live  in  more  safe,  more  stable,  and 
more  peaceful. 

Therefore,  the  work  we  have  just 
done  is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples  but  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  as  well.  It  is 
with  these  remarks  that  I  mark  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  between 
China  and  the  United  States  on  scien- 
tific and  technological  cooperation,  the 
cultural  agreements,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 


Finally,  I  would  like  once  again  to 
express  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  President 
and  Mrs.  Carter  for  your  very  warm 
and  kind  reception  which  you  have 
given  us  in  Washington.  And  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  Mr.  President 
and  Mrs.  Carter  in  the  near  future  in 
China. 


TEXTS  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Science  and  Technology  Agreement 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

ON  COOPERATION  IN  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Contracting  Parties); 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Joint  Communique 
on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China; 

Recognizing  that  cooperation  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology  can  promote  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  both  countries; 

Affirming  that  such  cooperation  can 
strengthen  friendly  relations  between  both  coun- 
tries; 

Wishing  to  establish  closer  and  more  regular 
cooperation  between  scientific  and  technical  en- 
tities and  personnel  in  both  countries; 

Have  agreed  as  follows; 

Article  1 

1 .  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  develop 
cooperation  under  this  Agreement  on  the  basis  of 
equality,  reciprocity  and  mutual  benefit. 

2.  The  principal  objective  of  this  Agreement 
is  to  provide  broad  opportunities  for  cooperation 
in  scientific  and  technological  fields  of  mutual 
interest,  thereby  promoting  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries  and  of  mankind. 

Article  2 

Cooperation  under  this  Agreement  may  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  energy, 
space,  health,  environment,  earth  sciences,  en- 
gineering, and  such  other  areas  of  science  and 
technology  and  their  management  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed,  as  well  as  educational  and 
scholarly  exchange. 

Article  3 

Cooperation  under  this  Agreement  may  in- 
clude: 


a.  Exchange  of  scientists,  scholars,  specialists 
and  students; 

b.  Exchange  of  scientific,  scholarly,  and 
technological  information  and  documentation; 

c.  Joint  planning  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects; 

d.  Joint  research,  development  and  testing, 
and  exchange  of  research  results  and  experience 
between  cooperating  entities; 

e.  Organization  of  joint  courses,  conferences 
and  symposia; 

f.  Other  forms  of  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

Article  4 

Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of  this  Agreement, 
the  Contracting  Parties  shall  encourage  and 
facilitate,  as  appropriate,  the  development  of 
contacts  and  cooperation  between  government 
agencies,  universities,  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  other  entities  of  both  countries,  and 
the  conclusion  of  accords  between  such  bodies 
for  the  conduct  of  cooperative  activities.  Both 
sides  will  further  promote,  consistent  with  such 
cooperation  and  where  appropriate,  mutually 
beneficial  bilateral  economic  activities. 

Article  5 

Specific  accords  implementing  this  Agreement 
may  cover  the  subjects  of  cooperation,  proce- 
dures to  be  followed,  treatment  of  intellectual 
property,  funding  and  other  appropriate  matters. 
With  respect  to  funding,  costs  shall  be  borne  as 
mutually  agreed.  All  cooperative  activities  under 
this  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds. 

Article  6 

Cooperative  activities  under  this  Agreement 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
each  country. 

Article  7 

Each  Contracting  Party  shall,  with  respect  to 
cooperative  activities  under  this  Agreement,  use 
its  best  efforts  to  facilitate  prompt  entry  into  and 
exit  from  its  territory  of  equipment  and  person- 
nel of  the  other  side,  and  also  to  provide  access 
to  relevant  geographic  areas,  institutions,  data 
and  materials. 

Article  8 

Scientific  and  technological  information  de- 
rived from  cooperative  activities  under  this 
Agreement  may  be  made  available,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  in  an  implementing  accord 
under  Article  5,  to  the  world  scientific  commu- 
nity through  customary  channels  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  procedures  of  the  par- 
ticipating entities. 

Article  9 

Scientists,  technical  experts,  and  entities  of 
third  countries  or  international  organizations 
may  be  invited,  upon  mutual  consent  of  both 
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sides,  to  participate   in  projects  and  progr 
being  carried  out  under  this  Agreement. 


Article  10 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  establis 
US-PRC  Joint  Commission  on  Scientific 
Technological  Cooperation,  which  shall  cor 
of  United  States  and  Chinese  parts.  Each  ( 
tracting  Party  shall  designate  a  co-chairman 
its  members  of  the  Commission.  The  Comi 
sion  shall  adopt  procedures  for  its  operation, 
shall  ordinarily  meet  once  a  year  in  the  Un 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  a 
nately. 

2.  The  Joint  Commission  shall  plan  and  B 
dinate  cooperation  in  science  and  technolc 
and  monitor  and  facilitate  such  cooperation. 
Commission  shall  also  consider  proposals  for 
further  development  of  cooperative  activitie 
specific  areas  and  recommend  measures 
programs  to  both  sides. 

3.  To  carry  out  its  functions,  the  Commis: 
may  when  necessary  create  temporary  or  per 
nent  joint  subcommittees  or  working  groups. 

4.  During  the  period  between  meetings  of 
Commission,  additions  or  amendments  ma) 
made  to  already  approved  cooperative  activil 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

5.  To  assist  the  Joint  Commission,  each  C 
tracting  Party  shall  designate  an  Execu 
Agent.  The  Executive  Agent  on  the  Un: 
States  side  shall  be  the  Office  of  Science 
Technology  Policy;  and  on  the  side  of 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  State  Sciem 
and  Technological  Commission.  The  Execu 
Agents  shall  collaborate  closely  to  pron 
proper  implementation  of  all  activities  and  ] 
grams.  The  Executive  Agent  of  each  Contrac 
Party  shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
implementation  of  its  side  of  such  activities 
programs. 

Article  1 1 

1 .  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  up 
signature  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  fi 
years.  It  may  be  modified  or  extended  by  muti 
agreement  of  the  Parties. 

2.  The  termination  of  this  Agreement  shall  r 
affect  the  validity  or  duration  of  any  imp 
menting  accords  made  under  it. 


Done  at  Washington  this  31st  day  of  Janu 
1979,  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Chii 
languages,  both  equally  authentic. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

Jimmy  Carter 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA: 

Deng  Xiaoping 


ch  1979 

ier  Implementing  Understandings 
ler  the  Agreement  on  Science 
Technology 

January  31,  1979 

Excellency 
?Yi 

ister  in  Charge 
State  Scientific  and 
echnological  Commission 
ing 

r  Mr.  Minister: 

'ith  reference  to  the  Agreement  Between  the 
:ed  States  of  America  and  the  People's  Re- 
ic  of  China  on  Cooperation  in  Science  and 
inology,  signed  in  Washington  today,  it  is 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
led  States  of  America  that  existing  under- 
dings  in  the  fields  of  education,  agriculture 
space  will  become  a  part  of  the  formal  spe- 
:  accords  to  be  concluded  in  those  fields 
er  Article  5  of  the  Agreement, 
ttached  as  annexes  to  this  letter  are  the  Un- 
handing on  the  Exchange  of  Students  and 
olars  reached  in  Washington  in  October 
8,  the  Understanding  on  Agricultural  Ex- 
uge  reached  in  Beijing  in  November  1978, 
the  Understanding  on  Cooperation  in  Space 
hnology  reached  in  Washington  in  December 
8. 

the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
na  confirms  this  understanding  and  the  texts 
he  understandings  annexed  hereto,  this  letter 
the  letter  of  confirmation  of  the  People's 
ublic  of  China  will  constitute  an  agreement 
ting  to  these  fields  between  our  two  govern- 
its. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Press 

Director 

Office  of  Science 

and  Technology  Policy 


DERSTANDING  ON  THE  EXCHANGE  OF 
rUDENTS  AND  SCHOLARS  BETWEEN 
IE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
rHE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

n  understanding  on  educational  exchanges 
veen  the  United  States  and  China  was 
hed  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  October  1978 
ng  discussions  between  the  Chinese  educa- 
delegation  headed  by  Dr.  Chou  Pei-yuan 
>u  Peiyuan],  Acting  Chairman  of  the  PRC 
nee  and  Technology  Association,  and  the 
.  education  delegation  headed  by  Dr. 
lard  C.  Atkinson,  Director  of  the  National 
nee  Foundation,  as  follows: 

Both  sides  agreed  they  would  pursue  a  pro- 
n  of  educational  exchange  in  accordance 
i  and  in  implementation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
lighai  Communique; 
[.  There  will  be  a  two-way  scientific  and 


scholarly  exchange  which  will  provide  mutual 
benefit  to  both  countries; 

3.  The  exchanges  will  include  students, 
graduate  students  and  visiting  scholars  for  pro- 
grams of  research  and  study  in  each  country; 

4.  The  two  sides  exchanged  lists  of  fields  in 
which  its  students  and  scholars  are  interested  and 
lists  of  institutions  where  they  wish  to  work. 
Each  side  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  fulfill  the 
requests  of  the  other  for  study  and  research  op- 
portunities. Each  side  will  expeditiously  grant 
visas  for  such  exchanges  in  accordance  with  its 
laws  and  regulations; 

7.  Each  side  will  be  responsible  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  program  in  its  territory,  in- 
cluding responsibility  for  providing  advice  to  the 
other  side  and  relevant  information  and  materials 
about  the  universities  and  research  institutions 
concerned; 

8.  The  two  sides  agreed  that  the  students  and 
scholars  sent  by  both  sides  should  observe  the 
laws  and  regulations  and  respect  the  customs  of 
the  receiving  country; 

9.  The  Chinese  side  indicated  it  wishes  to 
send  a  total  of  500  to  700  students  and  scholars 
in  the  academic  year  1978-1979.  The  United 
States  side  indicated  it  wishes  to  send  10  stu- 
dents in  its  national  program  in  January  1979 
and  50  students  in  its  national  program  by  Sep- 
tember 1979  as  well  as  such  other  numbers  as  the 
Chinese  side  is  able  to  receive.  Both  sides 
agreed  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  implement 
such  programs; 

10.  To  set  each  year  the  number  of  students 
and  scholars  to  be  exchanged  and  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  the  program  of  exchanges,  the  two 
sides  will  meet  when  necessary.  Consultations 
on  important  matters  may  also  be  held  by  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries.  In  addition, 
both  sides  will  encourage  direct  contacts  be- 
tween the  universities,  research  institutions,  and 
scholars  of  their  respective  countries; 


11.  Both  sides  believe  that  the  discussions 
mark  a  good  beginning  and  have  opened  up  the 
prospect  of  broadened  opportunities  for  ex- 
changes between  the  two  countries  in  the  fields 
of  science,  technology  and  education  as  relations 
between  them  improve.  Both  sides  also  believe 
that  such  exchanges  are  conducive  to  the  promo- 
tion of  friendship  and  understanding  between 
their  two  peoples. 


UNDERSTANDING  ON 

AGRICULTURAL  EXCHANGE  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

During  a  visit  to  China  of  a  delegation  led  by 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Robert  Bergland 
in  November  1978,  discussions  were  held  with 
Chinese  officials  which  resulted  in  understand- 
ings concerning  US-PRC  agricultural  exchange. 
It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  promote  cooperation  in  agricultural  technol- 
ogy, economic  information,  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  that 
contacts  between  organizations  and  institutions 
of  all  types  in  these  fields  should  be  facilitated. 

It  was  noted  that  study  groups  had  already 
been  exchanged  in  the  fields  of  science  and  re- 
search, farm  machinery,  citrus  fruits,  wheat  and 
vegetables.  It  was  agreed  that  areas  in  which 
further  exchanges  should  occur  would  include 
germ  plasm  (seed  research  and  selection), 
biological  control  of  pests,  livestock  and  veteri- 
nary science,  and  agricultural  education  and  re- 
search management  methods.lt  was  also  agreed 
that,  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  cooper- 
ation would  be  carried  out  in  the  fields  of  fores- 
try, agricultural  engineering,  improvement  of 
grasslands  and  management  of  pasturelands, 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  medicinal  plants,  and 
the  application  of  remote  sensing  and  computer 
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technology  to  agriculture.  Such  cooperation 
would  include  mutual  visits  of,  and  joint  re- 
search by,  students,  scientists  and  technicians. 

The  U.S.  side  agreed  to  facilitate  contacts 
between  officials  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  U.S.  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
equipment  and  supplies.  Each  side  expressed  its 
interest  in  the  statistical  methods  of  agricultural 
economics  and  experience  in  agricultural  man- 
agement of  the  other  side.  It  was  agreed  also 
that,  through  the  cooperator  program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  further  discussions 
should  be  held  regarding  the  products  and  tech- 
nology best  suited  to  conditions  in  China  and 
that  USDA  teams  would  begin  visiting  China  in 
early  1979.  Reciprocal  scientific  teams  from  the 
PRC  will  also  begin  U.S.  study  visits  in  1979. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  development  of  ag- 
ricultural trade  between  the  two  countries  was  in 
the  mutual  interest  and  that  its  prospects  were 
bright. 

It  was  agreed  that  when  study  teams  or  techni- 
cal trainees  are  exchanged  on  a  one-for-one 
basis,  the  host  country  would  pay  in-country 
costs;  and  that  when  the  exchange  is  not  recip- 
rocal, the  sending  country  will  pay  all  costs. 

UNDERSTANDING  ON  COOPERATION 

IN  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

During  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
November  and  December  1978  by  a  delegation 
headed  by  Dr.  Jen  Hsin-min  [Ren  Ximmin], 
Director  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Space 
Technology,  an  understanding  in  principle  was 
reached  with  a  delegation  headed  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Frosch,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  on 
U.S. -Chinese  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  utili- 
zation of  space  technology. 

This  understanding  includes: 

1.  Cooperation  in  the  development  of  the 
civil  broadcasting  and  communications  system 
of  the  PRC.  The  PRC  intends,  under  suitable 
conditions,  to  purchase  a  U.S.  satellite  broad- 
casting and  communications  system,  including 
the  associated  ground  receiving  and  distribu- 
tion equipment.  The  space  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  launched  by  NASA  and  placed  in 
geostationary  orbit  by  a  U.S.  contractor,  with 
continued  operation  to  be  carried  out  by  China; 
and 

2.  The  intended  purchase,  under  suitable 
conditions,  by  the  PRC  of  a  U.S.  ground  sta- 
tion capable  of  receiving  earth  resources  infor- 
mation from  the  NASA  Landsat  remote  sensing 
satellites,  including  the  Landsat  now  under  de- 
velopment. 

It  was  also  agreed  that,  through  further  dis- 
cussions and  correspondence,  both  sides  would 
develop  the  details  of  the  understanding  de- 
scribed above  and  consider  other  fields  of  civil 
space  cooperation  which  could  be  of  mutual 
interest  and  benefit. 


Accord  Implementing  Cooperation 
in  High  Energy  Physics  Under  the 
Agreement  on  Science  and  Technology 

IMPLEMENTING  ACCORD  BETWEEN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AND  THE  STATE  SCIENTIFIC  AND 

TECHNOLOGICAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

ON  COOPERATION  IN  THE  FIELD 

OF  HIGH  ENERGY  PHYSICS 

The  Department  of  Energy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  State  Scientific  and 
Technological  Commission  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Parties),  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  coopera- 
tion and  collaboration  in  the  field  of  high 
energy  physics  subject  to  the  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  on  Cooperation  in  Science 
and  Technology,  signed  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  January  31,  1979,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 

The  objective  of  this  Accord  is  to  further  the 
energy  programs  of  the  Parties  by  establishing 
a  framework  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  high 
energy  physics,  including  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental research,  accelerator  design  and 
construction  techniques;  and  related  technology 
areas  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

Article  2 

Cooperation  under  this  Accord  may  include 
the  following  forms: 

1 .  Exchange  and  provision  of  information  on 
scientific  and  technical  developments,  ac- 
tivities, and  practices; 

2.  Research  and  development  activities  in 
the  form  of  experiments,  tests,  and  other  tech- 
nical collaborative  activities; 

3.  Exchange  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
other  specialists;  including  visits  by  specialist 
teams  or  individuals  to  the  facilities  of  the 
other  Party,  and  exchange  of  personnel  for 
training  purposes; 

4.  Exchange  and  provision  of  samples,  ma- 
terials, instruments,  and  components  for  testing 
and  evaluation; 

5.  Such  other  forms  of  cooperation  as  are 
mutually  agreed. 

Article  3 

Specific  undertakings,  obligations  and  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  each  activity 
under  Article  2  including  responsibility  for  pay- 
ment of  costs  shall  be  agreed  by  authorized  en- 
tities on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Article  4 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  activities 
pursuant  to  this  Accord,  a  Committee  on  High 
Energy  Physics  is  hereby  established,  consist- 
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ing  of  representatives  of  the  Parties  and  s 
other  persons  from  each  Party's  national 
search  community  as  it  may  designate.  E 
Party  shall  designate  one  person  to  act  as 
co-chairperson  on  the  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  will  encourage  cont; 
between  scientists,  universities,  and  lab< 
tories  of  the  two  nations. 

3.  The  Committee  each  year  shall  deve 
and  maintain  a  listing  of  joint  activities  tc 
carried  out,  and,  as  requested  by  the  p 
ticipating  institutions  and  scientists,  shall  as 
with  arrangements  for  the  listed  activit 
Items  may  be  listed  by  consensus  at  meeti 
of  Commitee,  or,  between  meetings,  by  agi 
ment  of  the  co-chairpersons. 

4.  Each  Party  shall  designate  its  member: 
the  Committee  within  two  months  of  the  efl 
tive  date  of  this  Accord.  The  first  meeting 
the  Committee  should  be  held,  if  possil 
within  three  months  thereafter  at  an  agreed  s 
Subsequently,  the  Committee  shall  meet  in 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
China  alternately  at  intervals  of  about 
months  or  as  agreed  by  the  co-chairpersons. 

5.  The  Committee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rection  of  the  US-PRC  Joint  Commission 
Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation 
tablished  under  the  aforesaid  Agreement^ 
January  31,  1979,  and  shall  periodically  rep 
the  Status  of  its  program  to  that  Commissioi 

6.  The  Committee  may  assume  other  du' 
as  mutually  agreed  by  the  Parties. 

Article  5 

The  application  or  use  of  any  informat 
exchanged  or  transferred  between  the  Par1 
under  this  Accord  shall  be  the  responsibility 
the  Party  receiving  it,  and  the  transmitr 
Party  does  not  warrant  the  suitability  of  si 
information  for  any  particular  use  or  appli 
tion. 

Article  6 

The  Parties  recognize  the  need  to  agree  u[ 
provisions  concerning  protection  of  copyrig 
and  treatment  of  inventions  or  discoveries  m; 
or  conceived  in  the  course  of  or  under  this  i 
cord  in  order  to  facilitate  specific  activit 
hereunder.  Accordingly,  the  Parties  shall 
point  experts  in  these  two  fields  who  sh 
separately  recommend  to  the  Parties  detai 
provisions  which,  if  the  Parties  agree,  shall 
made  an  Annex  to  this  Accord. 

Article  7 

Both  Parties  agree  that  in  the  event  equ 
ment  is  to  be  exchanged,  or  supplied  by  c 
Party  to  the  other  for  use  in  cooperative  ; 
tivities,  they  shall  enter  into  specific  und 
standings  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Article  8 

1.  Whenever  an  attachment  of  staff  is  a 
templated  under  this  Accord  each  Party  sh 
ensure  that  staff  with  necessary  skills  and  co 
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e  are  selected  for  attachment  to  the  other 

ach  attachment  of  staff  shall  be  the  sub- 
:  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  par- 
ing institutions,  covering  funding  and 
matters  of  interest  not  otherwise  specified 

Accord. 

iach  Party  shall  provide  all  necessary  as- 
ice  to  the  attached  staff  (and  their 
es)  of  the  other  Party  as  regards  adminis- 

formalities,  travel  arrangements  and  ac- 
odations. 

'he  staff  of  each  Party  shall  conform  to 
neral  rules  of  work  and  safety  regulations 
:e  at  the  host  establishment,  or  as  agreed 
arate  attachment  of  staff  agreements. 

Article  9 
VII  questions  related  to  this  Accord  or  ac- 


tivities carried  out  hereunder  shall  be  settled  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  Parties. 

2.  Each  Party  will  accept  liability  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  its  national  laws  for  damages 
arising  from  cooperative  activities  under  this 
Accord. 

Article  10 

1.  This  Accord  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
signature,  and,  unless  terminated  earlier  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  shall 
remain  in  force  for  a  five-year  period.  It  may 
be  amended  or  extended  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  Parties. 

2.  This  Accord  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  either  Party,  upon  6 
months  advance  notification  in  writing  by  the 
Party  seeking  to  terminate  the  Accord. 

3.  The  termination  of  this  Accord  shall  not 


affect  the  validity  or  duration  of  specific  ac- 
tivities being  undertaken  hereunder. 

Done  at  Washington  this  31st  day  of  January 
1979,  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Chinese 
languages,  both  equally  authentic. 

FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

James  R.  Schlesinger 

FOR  THE  STATE  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA: 

Fang  Yi 
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Secretary  Vance  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Huang  Hua  signing  consular  agreement. 


Cultural  Agreement 

CULTURAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  better  under- 
standing between  peoples  of  both  countries  has 
been  brought  about  through  contacts  and  ex- 
changes in  culture,  arts,  humanities,  jour- 
nalism, sports,  and  other  fields; 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  wider  contacts 
between  the  two  peoples  in  the  interest  of  con- 
solidating and  developing  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  enhancing 
mutual  understanding  through  encouraging  and 
promoting  cultural  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  spirit  of  the  Joint  Communique 
on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  of  equality,  reciprocity  and 
mutual  benefit; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  two  governments  will  encourage  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  their  respective  histories, 
cultures,  literatures,  arts,  languages,  sports  and 
other  areas  including  attention  to  general 
knowledge   in   addition  to  more  specialized 


study.  Through  cooperative  programs  as  well 
as  exchanges,  the  two  governments  will  pro- 
mote and  assist  their  respective  efforts  to  this 
end. 

Article  II 

The  two  governments  will  encourage  and 
facilitate  further  development  of  contacts  and 
exchanges  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries,  including  but  not  limited  to  inter- 
changes between  representatives  of  profes- 
sional groups,  cultural  organizations,  news  and 
public  information  organizations,  radio  and 
television  organizations  and  academic  institu- 
tions and  persons  on  the  basis  of  shared  inter- 
ests. 

Article  III 

The  two  governments  will  encourage, 
through  mutually  agreed  programs  and  ex- 
changes, enhanced  understanding  between  the 
two  peoples.  Programs  and  activities  to  further 
this  objective  may  include,  but  would  not  be 
limited  to,  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
books,  magazines,  and  other  printed  materials; 
production  and  dissemination  of  films,  re- 
cordings, and  other  audio-visual  materials;  as 
well  as  exhibitions  relating  to  history,  culture, 
arts  and  contemporary  life;  presentations  of 
musical,  dramatic  and  dance  performances;  and 
sports.  In  order  to  make  such  presentations  and 
materials  more  readily  understood  in  the  other 
country,  each  government  will  encourage  the 
development  of  activities  such  as  translation 
programs. 


Article  IV 

The  two  governments  will  encourage 
broadest  participation  and  support  by  i 
government  as  well  as  governmental  ins 
tions  for  programs  and  activities  coverec' 
this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Ur; 
States  of  America,  the  Executive  Agency 
this  Agreement  shall  be  the  Internatii 
Communication  Agency;  on  behalf  of  the  ( 
ernment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Executive  Agency  for  this  Agreement  shal 
the  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the  People's  Re] 
lie  of  China. 

The  two  Executive  Agencies  shall  comm 
cate  with  one  another  to  review  and  assi; 
the  implementation  of  this  Agreement  and 
meet  periodically  as  they  may  agree.  They 
reach  understandings  with  one  another  reg 
ing  specific  programs  for  agreed  period: 
time,  which  will  guide  the  implementatioi 
this  Agreement. 

The  two  Executive  Agencies  will  encoui 
and  facilitate,  as  appropriate,  the  developn 
of  contacts  and  cooperation  between  gov 
ment  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learn 
research  institutes  and  other  entities  of  the, 
countries  and  the  conclusion  of  agreenu 
between  such  bodies  for  mutually  benefi 
activities. 

Article  VI 
This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  on 
date  of  signature  for  a  period  of  five  years 
shall  be  automatically  renewed  for  another, 
years  unless  one  of  the  Governments  gi) 
written  notice  of  termination  to  the  othe,' 
least  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of; 
period,  and  shall  be  renewable  accordin 
thereafter. 

Done   at  Washington   this   31st  day 
January,  1979,  in  duplicate  in  the  English 
Chinese  languages,  both  equally  authentic. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

Jimmy  Carter 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA: 

Deng  Xiaoping 

Consular  Agreement 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

ON  THE  MUTUAL  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  CONSULAR  RELATIONS 

AND  THE  OPENING 
OF  CONSULATES  GENERAL 

The  Government  of  the   United  States 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  People 


■ 


h  1979 

ilic  of  China  agree  to  establish  consular 
ins.  open  consular  offices  by  each  side  in 
her's  territory,  promote  the  well-being  of 
side's  citizens  in  the  other's  territory,  and 

family  reunion,  tourism,  commercial, 
ific-technological,  cultural  and  other  rela- 
between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
hina.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
lerica  agrees  to  the  opening  of  Consulates 
al  by  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 

of  China  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston, 
jovernment  of  the  People's  Republic  of 

agrees  to  the  opening  of  Consulates  Gen- 
y  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
ica  in  Guangzhou  and  Shanghai.  For  prac- 
rrangements,  see  Annex.  These  Consulates 
al  will  be  opened  at  mutually  agreed  times 
future. 

me  at  Washington  this  31st  day  of  January, 
in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Chinese 
ages,  both  equally  authentic. 


rHE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
ED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

5  R.  Vance 


rHE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
LE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA: 

G  HUA 

.nnex  on  Practical  Arrangements 

:  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
ca  and  the  Government  of  the  People's 
lie  of  China  agree  that  consular  relations 
e  conducted  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
1  benefit  and  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
inciples  and  practice  of  international  law. 
event  of  disagreements,  both  governments 
ake  to  resolve  them  through  consultations 
)irit  of  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
irawing  on  the  principles  of  customary  in- 
onal  law  embodied  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
n  Consular  Relations  of  1963. 
ding  entry  into  force  of  a  Consular  Agree- 

0  be  negotiated,  the  two  sides  agree  to  the 
ing  interim  practical  arrangements: 

rhe  two  governments  agree  to  facilitate  the 
>n  of  families  and  will  process  all  applica- 
as  quickly  as  possible  under  mutually 

1  arrangements  and  in  accordance  with 
ide's  laws  and  regulations. 

rhe  two  governments  agree  to  facilitate 
between  their  respective  countries  of  per- 
vho  may  claim  simultaneously  the  nation- 
if  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  na- 
ity  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Exit 
lities  and  documentation  shall  be  dealt 
n  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country 
ich  the  person  concerned  resides.  Entry 
lities  and  documentation  shall  be  dealt 
n  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country 
ich  the  person  concerned  wishes  to  travel. 
Jnited  States  citizens  entering  the  People's 
)lic  of  China  on  the  basis  of  United  States 
documents  containing  Chinese  entry  visas 


will,  during  the  period  for  which  their  status  has 
been  accorded,  and  in  accordance  with  the  visa's 
validity,  be  considered  United  States  nationals 
by  the  appropriate  Chinese  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  consular  access  and  protec- 
tion. Such  persons  shall  have  the  right  of  depar- 
ture from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  with- 
out further  documentation,  regardless  of  whether 
they  may  also  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  nor  shall  they  lose 
the  right  of  consular  protection  or  the  right  of 
departure  without  further  documentation  if  the 
period  of  validity  for  which  the  status  has  been 
accorded  has  expired  during  the  course  of  judi- 
cial or  administrative  proceedings  which  prevent 
their  earlier  departure. 

4.  Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
entering  the  United  States  using  travel  docu- 
ments of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  con- 
taining United  States  entry  visas  will,  during  the 
period  for  which  their  status  has  been  accorded, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  visa's  validity,  be 
considered  nationals  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  by  the  appropriate  United  States  au- 
thorities for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  consular  ac- 
cess and  protection.  Such  persons  shall  have  the 
right  of  departure  from  the  United  States  without 
further  documentation,  regardless  of  whether 
they  may  also  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  they  lose  the  right  of 
consular  protection  or  the  right  of  departure 
without  further  documentation  if  the  period  of 
validity  for  which  the  status  has  been  accorded 
has  expired  during  the  course  of  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  which  prevent  their 
earlier  departure. 

5.  If  a  citizen  of  the  sending  country  is  ar- 
rested or  detained  in  any  manner,  the  authorities 
of  the  receiving  country  shall,  without  delay, 
notify  the  consular  post  or  embassy  accordingly 
of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  the  person  and  per- 
mit access  by  a  consular  officer  of  the  sending 
state  to  the  citizen  who  is  under  arrest  or  de- 
tained in  custody. 

6.  Persons  residing  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  who  are  entitled  to  receive  financial 
benefits  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  receive  their  benefits 
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under  mutually  agreed  arrangements  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  each  side's  laws  and  regulations. 

7.  Persons  residing  in  the  United  States  of 
America  who  are  entitled  to  receive  financial 
benefits  from  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  shall  receive  their  benefits 
under  mutually  agreed  arrangements  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  each  side's  laws  and  regulations. 

8.  In  addition  to  consular  offices  whose 
opening  has  already  been  agreed  upon,  the  two 
sides  agree  to  discuss  the  opening  of  consular 
offices  in  other  cities  as  the  need  arises. 


JOINT  PRESS  COMMUNIQUE, 
FEB.  1 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Mrs.  Carter, 
the  Vice-Premier  of  the  State  Council  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Deng  Xiaoping 
and  Madame  Zhuo  Lin  are  on  an  official 
visit  to  the  United  States  which  lasts  from 
January  29  to  February  4,  1979.  Vice- 
Premier  Deng  and  President  Carter  held 
talks  on  questions  of  mutual  interest  in 
Washington.  Accompanying  Vice-Premier 
Deng  in  the  talks  were  Vice-Premier  Fang 
Yi,  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua  and  others. 
Accompanying  President  Carter  in  the  talks 
were  Vice  President  Mondale,  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  and  others. 

The  talks  were  cordial,  constructive  and 
fruitful.  The  two  sides  reviewed  the  inter- 
national situation  and  agreed  that  in  many 
areas  they  have  common  interests  and  share 
similar  points  of  view.  They  also  discussed 
those  areas  in  which  they  have  differing 
perspectives.  They  reaffirm  that  they  are 
opposed  to  efforts  by  any  country  or  group 
of  countries  to  establish  hegemony  or  domi- 
nation over  others,  and  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  make  a  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace,  security  and 
national  independence.  The  two  sides  con- 
sider that  the  difference  in  their  social  sys- 
tems should  not  constitute  an  obstacle  to 
their  strengthening  friendly  relations  and 
cooperation.  They  are  resolved  to  work  to- 
ward this  end,  and  they  firmly  believe  that 
such  cooperation  is  in  the  interest  of  their 
two  peoples  and  also  that  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  world  and  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion in  particular. 

Vice-Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  President  Carter  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  signed  an 
Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  Science  and 
Technology  and  a  Cultural  Agreement. 
Vice-Premier  Fang  Yi  and  the  President's 
Science  Adviser  Frank  Press  signed  and  ex- 
changed letters  of  understanding  on  cooper- 
ation between  the  two  countries  in  educa- 
tion, agriculture  and  space.  Vice-Premier 
Fang  Yi  and  Secretary  of  Energy  James 
Schlesinger  signed  an  Accord  between  the 
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two  countries  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of 
High  Energy  Physics.  Foreign  Minister 
Huang  Hua  and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  signed  an  Agreement  on  the  Mutual 
Establishment  of  Consular  Relations  and  the 
Opening  of  Consulates  General  in  each 
other's  country. 

Each  side  agreed  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
creditation of  resident  journalists  by  the 
other  side. 

The  two  sides  agreed  to  conclude  trade, 
aviation,  and  shipping  agreements.  These 
will  be  discussed  during  the  visits  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Michael  Blumenthal  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Juanita  Kreps. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  and 
Premier  Hua  Guofeng,  Vice-Premier  Deng 
Xiaoping  extended  an  invitation  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  visit  China  at  a  time  conve- 
nient to  him.  President  Carter  accepted  this 
invitation.  President  Carter  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  Premier  Hua  Guofeng  to  visit  the 
United  States.  Vice-Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
accepted  this  invitation  on  behalf  of  Premier 
Hua  Guofeng.  The  specific  time  for  these 
visits  by  the  top  leaders  of  the  two  countries 
will  be  discussed  and  decided  upon  at  a  later 
time. 


INTERVIEW  WITH 
PRESIDENT  CARTER,  JAN.  25 

Following  is  the  President' s 
question-and-answer  session  with  Zhao 
Zhongxiang  of  Central  TV,  People's 
Republic  of  China.9, 

Q.  First  of  all,  we  would  like  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  have  this 
interview. 

A.  It's  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
for  me  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  the 
millions  of  Chinese  people  who  are 
once  again  our  very  important,  very 
close  friends. 

Q.  You  have  made  positive  contri- 
butions to  the  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  China  and  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  people  are  most 
happy  about  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
significance  of  normalization  of 
Sino-U.S.  relations?  How  would  you 
assess  the  outlook  for  our  relation- 
ship after  the  normalization? 

A.  The  normalization  of  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States  is 
a  development  of  great  historical  im- 
portance. After  long  years  of  estrange- 
ment between  our  people,  we  now  have 
a  new  and  exciting,  very  happy  oppor- 
tunity  to   strengthen   the   ties   of 
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in  February  1979  a  new  handbook  Doing 
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friendship  which  our  people   have 
longed  for. 

This  also  opens  up  opportunities  for 
political  discussions  between  our  lead- 
ers for  improved  cultural  exchange, 
better  trade  relationships  and  also,  of 
course,  scientific  opportunities  where 
both  our  nations  would  have  great 
mutual  benefit.  This  original  opening 
of  relations  will  also  permit  future 
growth  in  all  these  aspects  of  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  our  people  and  will 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  enhancement 
of  peace  in  the  entire  Asian  region  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  entire  world.  It 
will  let  our  people  cooperate  with  one 
another  on  goals  of  mutual  interest  to 
the  people  of  China  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Q.  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  soon  for 
a  friendly,  official  visit  at  your  invi- 
tation. This  is  going  to  be  the  first 
visit  by  a  Chinese  state  leader  in  this 
country.  What  do  you  expect  from 
this  visit? 

A.  The  most  important  element  of 
his  visit,  from  my  perspective,  is  the 
extensive  and  private  conversations 
between  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
and  myself.  We  will  have  a  broad 
agenda  of  issues  to  be  discussed  of 
great  mutual  interest  to  our  people. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
show,  through  the  welcome  extended  to 
Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping,  his  wife, 
and  his  entire  party  of  leaders  of  China, 
the  friendship  of  the  American  people 
for  the  people  of  China. 

The  Vice  Premier  will  have  an  op- 
portunity, as  well,  to  discuss  issues 
with  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  have  a 
chance  to  visit  some  of  our  very  fine 
cities — Atlanta,  Houston,  Seattle.  This 


Department  of  State  Bui 

is  an  important  element  of  the  Chin 
ability  to  understand  the  peace-lov 
nature  of  Americans  and  the  comn 
purposes  that  we  obviously  share. 

I  believe  that  this  visit  will  be  ex< 
ing,  enjoyable,  and  a  wonderful  < 
portunity  to  show  the  entire  world  t 
the  new  friendship  that  exists  betw< 
our  countries  and  our  people  is  imp 
tant  to  us  and  will  be  of  increasing  i 
portance  in  the  future. 

Q.  What  is  your  assessment  of  I 
outlook  for  the  world  situation  in  I 
new  year? 

A.  Obviously,  there  are  some  vi 
disturbing  trouble  spots  around  l 
world  where  people  are  not  at  peai 
And  we  obviously  have  a  need  to  < 
tend  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  des 
for  peace  that  exists  among  our  pee- 
to  those  troubled  areas. 

We  have  great  need  for  an  improv 
quality  of  life  for  those  who  are  hi 
gry,  who  don't  have  adequate  shelter 
health  care,  who  are  struggling  1 
more  freedom,  and  who  desire  to  ( 
pand  their  range  of  knowledge  of  1 
entire  world  and,  therefore,  their  bet 
ficial  effect. 

We  have,  I  think,  a  good  oppor 
nity,  however,  with  the  new  relatio 
between  China  and  our  own  country 
influence  those  troubled  areas  towarc 
more  peaceful  existence,  to  prevent  t 
spread  of  violence  to  adjacent  are* 
and  to  let  people  live  in  harmony,  o 
with  another. 
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As  of  January  1,  1979,  the  State  Council 
f  China  has  decided  that  the  Chinese 
lonetic  alphabet.  Pinyin,  will  be  used  ex- 
lusively  in  China  to  standardize  the 
imanization  of  Chinese  names  and  places, 
inyin  replaces  the  Wade-Giles  system 
lamed  for  two  19th  century  linguists).  The 
,S.  Government  also  adopted  Pinyin  on 
inuary  1  and  former  spellings  now  appear 
i  parentheses  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
's during  a  transitional  period. 

The  new  system  means  that  the  Roman 
phabet  will  be  used  to  spell  out  Chinese 
laracters  according  to  standard  Chinese 


pronunciation — for  example,  Peking  be- 
comes Beijing.  In  romanizing  names  of 
Chinese  persons,  the  surname  (always 
placed  before  the  given  name)  is  separated 
from  the  given  name,  and  no  hyphen  is  used 
in  polysyllabic  names.  For  example,  the 
name  of  China's  Premier  (Hua  Kuo-feng)  is 
now  spelled  as  Hua  Guofeng  and  the  Vice 
Premier  (Teng  Hsiao-ping)  as  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing. 

The  State  Council  maintains  that  the  tra- 
ditional spelling  of  certain  historical  places 
and  persons  need  not  be  changed,  but  if 
possible  the  new  spelling  should  be  used 


and  the  former  spelling  given  in  pa- 
rentheses. The  name  of  China,  however, 
will  not  be  changed  to  the  Pinyin 
version — Zhongguo.  The  Council  states  that 
Pinyin  is  suited  to  all  languages  using  the 
Roman  alphabet,  including  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Esperanto. 

In  August  1978  the  U.N.  conference  on 
the  standardization  of  geographical  names 
adopted  the  Chinese  delegation's  proposal 
to  use  Pinyin  as  the  standard  international 
system  for  romanizing  the  spelling  of 
Chinese  geographical  names. 


ROVINCE-LEVEL  NAMES  AFFECTED  BY  PINYIN 


Conventional 

Characters 

Pinyin 

Pronunciation 

Conventional 

Kweichow 

Characters 

Pinyin 

Guizhou 

Pronunciation 

Anhwei 

£« 

Anhui 

ahn  -  way 

g  way  -  joe 

Chekiang 

mz 

Zhejiang 

juh  -  jee_ong 

Liaoning 

il9 

Liaoning 

leejsw  -  ning 

Fukien 

tea 

Fujian 

foo  -  jee_en 

Ningsia 

<T* 

Ningxia 

ning  -  she_ah 

Heilungkiang 

*«a 

Heilongjiang 

hay  -  loong  -  jeeong 

Peking 

4tw 

Beijing 

bay  -  jmg 

Honan 

MM 

Henan 

huh  -  non 

Shanghai 

±.m 

Shanghai 

shong  -  hi 

Hopeh 

SMt 

Hebei 

huh  -  bay 

Shansi 

OjH 

Shanxi 

shahn  -  she 

Hunan 

m& 

Hunan 

hoo  -  nan 

Shantung 

Uj*; 

Shandong 

shahn  -  doong 

Hupeh 

mit 

Hubei 

hoo  -  bay 

Shensi 

KB 

Shaanxi 

shun  -  she 

Inner  Mongolia 

rt*S 

Nei  Monggol 

nay  -  mung  -  goo 

Sinkiang 

ft* 

Xinjiang 

shin  -  jeeong 

Kansu 

trm 

Gansu 

gahn  -  soo 

Szechwan 

B)U 

Sichuan 

ssu  -  ch^wan 

Kiangsi 

zIH 

Jiangxi 

jee_ong  -  she 

Tibet 

mm 

Xizang 

she  -  dzong 

Kiangsu 

a* 

Jiangsu 

jee_ong  -  su 

Tientsin 

** 

Tianjin 

teen  -  jin 

Kirin 

pi  ™ 

Jilin 

jee  -  lynn 

Tsinghai 

nm 

Qinghai 

ching  -  hi 

Kwangsi 

rs 

Guangxi 

gwong  -  she 

Yunnan 

Elfc 

Yunnan 

yuj)on  -  nan 

Kwangtung 

r* 

Guangdong 

g_wong  -  doong 

think,  in  general,  the  world  is  in  a 
eful  state.  The  trouble  spots  can  be 
ight  to  peace  with  our  combined 
rts.  And  we'll  be  working  with 
ta  and  other  nations  to  let  this  in- 
nce  be  as  great  as  possible  for 
:e. 

.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  for 
Central  TV  of  the  People's  Re- 
lic of  China  to  have  an  interview 
i  a  U.S.  President.  We  would  like 
xpress  once  again  our  apprecia- 
.  Do  you  have  any  message  to 
/ey  to  the  Chinese  TV  audience? 

.  Yes.  This  is  my  opportunity  to 
k  to  the  largest  audience  I've  ever 
And  I'm  very  delighted,  on  behalf 
te  220  million  people  in  our  nation, 
xtend  my  personal  thanks  for  the 
,  friendly  relations  between  our 
)le. 
might  point  out  that  this  opportu- 


nity has  not  just  resulted  from  the  last 
few  weeks  of  negotiation  between  my- 
self, as  President  of  our  country,  and 
Premier  Hua  and  Vice  Premier  Deng 
Xiaoping  in  China.  It's  a  culmination 
of  years  of  negotiation  between  Chair- 
man Mao  and  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  of 
China,  and  my  predecessors,  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford,  in  this  country.  And 
this  represents  a  broad  degree  of  sup- 
port from  many  great  leaders  and  also 
the  people  ourselves. 

I  know  there's  a  great  feeling  of 
gratitude  in  China  and  the  United 
States  for  this  new,  wonderful  relation- 
ship. And  that  gratitude  is  expressed 
not  only  from  our  own  people,  but 
from  the  nations  around  the  world  who 
see  our  new  friendship  as  a  basis  for 
increased  friendship,  harmony,  and 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

So,  best  wishes  to  all  the  people  of 
China,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  this 
new    opportunity    for    increasing 


friendship  and  peace   in  the   years 
ahead.  □ 


'Vice  Premier  Deng's  remarks  were  made  in 
Chinese  and  translated  by  an  interpreter.  Text  of 
President  Carter's  interview  with  China's  Cen- 
tral TV  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Jan.  29,  1979;  all  other  texts 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Feb.  5. 

2Made  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  and  broadcast 
live  on  radio  and  television. 

3Made  at  the  state  dinner  at  the  White  House. 

4For  text  of  joint  communique  and  related 
material,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1978,  p.  25. 

5Made  following  a  performance  on  American 
arts  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

6Made  on  the  South  Grounds  of  the  White 
House. 

'Made  following  the  document-signing  cere- 
mony in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 

8The  interview  took  place  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  at  the  White  House  and  was  taped  for  later 
broadcast  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Mr. 
Zhao  spoke  in  Chinese,  and  his  remarks  were 
translated  by  an  interpreter. 
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pie 

illation:  Estimates  range  from  900 
illion  to  over  1  billion, 
ual  Growth  Rate:  1-2%  (est.)- 
lie  Groups:  94%  Han  Chinese; 
hers  include  Zhuang,  Uygur,  Hui, 
i,  Tibetan,  Miao,  Manchu,  Mon- 
)1,  Buyyi,  Korean, 
gions:  Officially  atheist;  declining 
ambers  of  Buddhists,   Muslims, 
hristians,  and  adherents  to  Chinese 
»lk  religions  (varying  amalgams  of 
uddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
id  ancestor  worship), 
guages:  Standard  Chinese  (based  on 
ie  Beijing  dialect);  major  dialects 
iclude  Cantonese,  Fukienese,  Shan- 
lai,  Hakka. 

cation:  Minimum — 5  yrs.;  1968 
jal  is  8  yrs.  in  rural  areas  and  10 
rs.  in  cities.  Literacy — over  50% 
:st.). 

Expectancy:  61  yrs.  (est.), 
rk      Force       (560       million): 
griculture — 85%.   Industry  and 
'.rvice — 15%. 


graphy 

a:  9,600,000  sq.  km.  (3,706,000 

I  mi;  U.S.— 3,615,122  sq.  mi.) 

ital:  Beijing  (Peking)  (pop.   8.5 

illion). 

;s:  Shanghai — 12  million,  Tianjin 

rienstin) — 7.2  mil.,  Gaungzhou 

Canton)— 5.2  mil.,  Shenyang- 

iil.,  Wuhan — 4.4  mil. 

ain:  Varied. 

nate:  Varied  continental. 


eminent 

icial  Name:  People's  Republic  of 
hina. 


*IH 


ie:  Communist  State. 

istitution:    1978  (earlier  versions — 

954,  1975). 

ty  Congresses:  1956  (8th),  1971 

?th),  1973  (10th),  1977  (11th). 

ional  People's  Congresses:    1954 

1st),   1958  (2d),    1964  (3d),    1975 

4th),  1978  (5th). 


Political  Parties:  Chinese  Communist 
Party — about  35  million  members;  8 
minor  parties. 

Suffrage:  Universal  over  18. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  21  Prov- 
inces, 5  Autonomous  Regions,  3 
special  municipalities. 

Defense:  10%  of  GNP  (1977  est.). 

Economy 

GNP:  $373  billion  (1977  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  (1957-77): 
5.57%. 

Per  Capita  Income:  $379. 

Natural  Resources:  Coal,  iron,  petro- 
leum, mercury,  tin,  tungsten,  anti- 
mony, manganese,  molybdenum, 
magnetite,  aluminum,  lead,  zinc, 
uranium,  hydroelectric  potential. 

Agriculture:  Products — rice,  wheat, 
other  grains,  cotton. 

Industry:  Types — iron  and  steel,  coal, 
machinery,  light  industrial,  arma- 
ment. 

Trade  (1977  est.):  Exports— $1 .9  bil- 
lion: agricultural  goods,  textiles, 
light  industrial  products,  nonferrous 
metals,  petroleum,  iron  and  steel. 
Imports — $6.9  billion:  grain,  chemi- 
cal fertilizer,  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials, machinery  and  equipment. 
Partners — Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
F.R.G.,  Romania,  France,  Singa- 
pore, Malaysia,  U.S.,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, U.K. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  1.7 
yuan=U.S.$1.00. 

Economic  Aid  Sent  (1956-77):  $4.3 
billion. 


Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

UN,  FAO,  IAEA,  IBRD,  ICAO,  IDA, 
IFL,  IHO,  IMCO,  ITU,  Red  Cross, 
UNESCO,  UPU,  WHO,  WMO,  and 
others. 


U.S.-P.R.C.  Relations 

Following  the  establishment  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  October 

1949,  American  diplomats  remained  in 
China  to  see  what  the  new  govern- 
ment's attitude  would  be  toward  the 
United  States.  The  new  regime  demon- 
strated no  interest  in  an  official  Ameri- 
can presence,  and  all  U.S.  Government 
representation  was  withdrawn  in  early 

1950.  Any  lingering  hope  of  improving 
relations  was  ended  by  the  Korean 
conflict. 
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Partly  because  of  the  Korean  conflict 
and  the  mutual  antagonism  it  produced, 
there  was  little  opportunity  throughout 
the  1950's  to  improve  relations,  al- 
though some  efforts  were  made.  In 
1954  bilateral  contacts  were  instituted, 
first  between  consular  officials  at 
Geneva  and  then  in  1955  at  the  ambas- 
sadorial level — again  at  Geneva  and 
later  at  Warsaw,  Poland.  On  September 
10,  1955,  the  P.R.C.  and  the  United 
States  issued  an  announcement,  agreed 
to  jointly,  concerning  the  repatriation 
of  nationals. 

This  was  the  only  concrete  arrange- 
ment reached  by  the  two  sides  in  the 
talks.  But  while  these  talks  failed  to 
produce  important  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  nations,  they  at  least 


served  to  give  both  governments  a 
clearer  understanding  of  each  other's 
views  on  questions  of  mutual  interest, 
such  as  reducing  the  hazard  of  war  by 
miscalculation.  The  last  session  of  the 
talks  was  held  in  February  1970. 

In  the  late  1960's  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment began  taking  steps  designed  to 
relax  tension  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. These  steps  ultimately  included 
the  elimination  of  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  U.S.  passports  for  travel  to  the 
P.R.C.  and  removal  of  the  20-year  em- 
bargo on  trade  by  permitting  imports 
from  the  P.R.C.  and  authorizing  ex- 
ports on  the  same  basis  as  to  most  other 
Communist  countries. 

On  July  15,  1971,  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  announced  that  he  had  sent 
his  Assistant  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  to  Beijing 
for  meetings  with  Premier  Zhou  Enlai 
(Chou  En-lai)  July  9-11.  Dr.  Kissinger 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  an 
invitation  from  the  Premier  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  visit  the  P.R.C. 

Shanghai  Communique.  Another 
trip  to  Beijing  in  October  1971  by  Dr. 
Kissinger  paved  the  way  for  President 
Nixon's  historic  visit  to  the  P.R.C.  in 
February   1972.   A  joint  communique 
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PRINCIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  PARTY  OFFICIALS 

Politburo 

Standing  Committee  Members 

Hua  Guofeng  (Hua  Kuo-feng) — Chairman 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  (CCP-CC),  Premier  of  the 
State  Council 

Ye  Jianying  (Yeh  Chien-ying) — Vice 
Chairman  of  the  CCP-CC,  Chairman  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  (NPC) 
Standing  Committee 

Deng  Xiaoping  (Teng  Hsiao-ping) — Vice 
Chairman  of  the  CCP-CC,  Vice  Premier 
of  the  State  Council 

Li  Xiannian  (Li  Hsien-nien) — Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  CCP-CCC.  Vice  Premier  of 
the  State  Council 

Wang  Dongxing  (Wang  Tung-hsing) — Vice 
Chairman  of  the  CCP-CC 

Chen  Yun  (Chen  Yun) — Vice  Chairman  of 
the  NPC  Standing  Committee,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  CCP-CC 

Other  Full  Politburo  Members 

Chen  Xilian  (Chen  Hsi-lien) — Vice  Premier 
of  the  State  Council,  Commander  of  the 
Beijing  (Peking)  Military  Region 

Chen  Yonggui  (Chen  Yung-kuei) — Vice 
Premier  of  the  State  Council 

Deng  Yingchao  (Teng  Ying-chao) — Vice 
Chairman  of  the  NPC  Standing  Commit- 
tee 

Fang  Yi  (Fang  I) — Vice  Premier  of  the  State 
Council,  Minister  in  Charge  of  the  State 
Scientific  and  Technological  Commis- 
sion 

Geng  Biao  (Keng  Piao) — Vice  Premier  of 
the  State  Council 

Hu  Yaobang  (Hu  Yao-pang) — Secretary 
General  of  the  CCP 

Ji  Dengkui  (Chi  Teng-kuei) — Vice  Premier 
of  the  State  Council 

Li  Desheng  (Li  Te-sheng) — Commander  of 
the  Shenyang  Military  Region 

Liu  Bocheng  (Liu  Po-cheng) — Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  NPC  Standing  Committee 


Ni  Zhifu  (Ni  Chih-fu) — Second  Secretary, 
Peking  Municipal  CCP  Committee  and 
Shanghai  Municipal  CCP  Committee 

Nie  Rongzhen  (Nieh  Jung-chen) — Vice 
Chairman  of  the  NPC  Standing  Commit- 
tee 

Peng  Chong  (Peng  Chung) — Third  Secre- 
tary, Shanghai  Municipal  CCP  Commit- 
tee 

Su  Zhenhua  (Su  Chen-hua) — First  Secre- 
tary, Shanghai  Municipal  CCP  Commit- 
tee, First  Political  Commissar  of  the 
Navy 

Wang  Zhen  (Wang  Chen) — Vice  Premier  of 
the  State  Council 

Wei  Guoqing  (Wei  Kuo-ching) — Vice 
Chairman  of  the  NPC  Standing  Commit- 
tee, First  Secretary,  Guangdong 
(Kwangtung)  Provincial  CCP  Committee 

Xu  Shiyou  (Hsu  Shih-yu) — Commander  of 
the  Guangzhou  (Canton)  Military  Region 

Xu  Xiangqian  (Hsu  Hsiang-chien) — Vice 
Premier  of  the  State  Council  Minister  of 
National  Defense 

Yu  Qiuli  (Yu  Chiu-li) — Vice  Premier  of  the 
State  Council,  Minister  in  Charge  of  the 
State  Planning  Commission 

Zhang  Tingfa  (Chang  Ting-fa) — 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force 

Alternate  Politburo  Members 

Chen  Muha  (Chen  Mu-hua) — Vice  Premier 
of  the  State  Council,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Relations  with  Foreign  Countries 

Seypidin  (Saifudin) — Vice  Chairman  of  the 
NPC  Standing  Committee 

Zhao  Ziyang  (Chao  Tzu-yang) — First  Sec- 
retary, Sichuan  (Szechwan)  Provincial 
CCP  Committee 

Ministers 

Huang  Hua  (Huang  Hua) — Foreign  Affairs 

Xu  Xiangqian  (Hsu  Hsiang-chien) — 
National  Defense 

Yu  Qiuli  (Yu  Chiu-li)— State  Planning 
Commission 

Kang  Shien  (Kang  Shih-en) — State  Eco- 
nomic Commission 

Gu  Mu  (Ku  Mu) — State  Capital  Construc- 
tion Commission 


Fang  Yi   (Fang  I) — State  Scientific  and  i 
Technological  Commission 

Yang    Jingren     (Yang     Ching-jen) — 
Nationalities  Affairs  Commission 

Zhao  Cangbi  (Chao  Tsang-pi) — Public  Se- 
curity 

Cheng  Zihua  (Cheng  Tzu-hua)— Civil  Af- 
fairs 

Li  Qiang  (Li  Chiang) — Foreign  Trade 

Chen  Muhua  (Chen  Mu-hua) — Economic 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries 

Yang  Ligong  (Yang  Li-kung) — Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

Tang  Ke  (Tang  Ko) — Metallurgical  Industry 

Zhou   Zijian   (Chou   Tze-chien) — First 
Ministry  of  Machine  Building 

Liu  Wei  (Liu  Wei) — Second  Ministry  of 
Machine  Building 

Lu  Dong  (Lu  Tung) — Third  Ministry  of 
Machine  Building 

Qian  Min  (Chien  Min) — Fourth  Ministry  of 
Machine  Building 

Zhang  Zhen  (Chang  Chen) — Fifth  Ministry 
of  Machine  Building 

Chai  Shufan  (Chai  Shu-fan)— Sixth  Minis- 
try of  Machine  Building 

Song   Renqiong  (Sung   Jen-chiung) — 
Seventh  Ministry  of  Machine  Building 

Xiao  Han  (Hsiao  Han) — Coal  Industry 

Song   Zhenming   (Sung  Chen-ming) — I 
Petroleum  Industry 

Sun  Jingwen  (Sun  Ching-wen) — Chemical 
Industry 

Qian  Zhengying  (Chien  Cheng-ying)— 
Water  Conservancy  and  Power 

Qian  Zhiguang  (Chien  Chih-kuang) — ] 
Textile  Industry 

Liang  Lingguang  (Liang  Ling-kuang) — j 
Light  Industry 

Guo  Weicheng  (Kuo  Wei-cheng) — Railways 

Ye  Fei  (Yeh  Fei) — Communications 

Wang  Zigang  (Wang  Tzu-kang) — Posts  and 
Telecommunications 

Zhang  Jingfu  (Chang  Ching-fu) — Finance 

Yao  Yilin  (Yao  I-lin) — Commerce 

Huang  Zhen  (Huang  Chen) — Culture 

Liu  Xiyao  (Liu  Hsi-yao) — Education 

Jiang  Yizhen   (Chiang  I-chen) — Public 
Health 

Wang  Meng  (Wang  Meng) — Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Sports  Commission 


was  issued  in  Shanghai  at  the  end  of 
the  President's  visit  (and  is  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  that  city).1  It 
noted  that: 

There  are  essential  differences  between  [the 
P.R.C.]  and  the  United  States  in  their  social 
systems  and  foreign  policies.  However,  the  two 
sides  agreed  that  countries,  regardless  of  their 
social  systems,  should  conduct  their  relations 
on  the  principles  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  all  states,  non- 
aggression  against  other  states,  non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states,  equality  and  mutual  benefit,  and  peace- 
ful coexistence. 


The  communique  outlined  a  number 
of  other  agreed  principles,  which 
President  Nixon  described  as  a 
framework  for  our  relations  and  a 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  each 
other's  performance.  The  principles 
show  U.S.-P.R.C.  agreement  that: 

•  International  disputes  should  be 
settled  without  the  threat  or  use  of 
force. 

•  Progress  toward  the  normalization 
of  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
countries. 


•  Both  wish  to  reduce  the  danger 
international  military  conflict. 

•  Neither  should  seek  hegemony 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  that  each 
opposed  to  any  efforts  to  establish  su 
hegemony. 

•  Neither  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
behalf  of  any  third  party  nor  to  em 
into  agreements  with  the  other  direct 
at  other  states. 

Both  sides  further  agreed  to: 

•  Expand  exchanges  in  such  fields 
science,  technology,  culture,  spori 
and  journalism; 
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Facilitate  the  development  of 
era  I  trade;  and 

Stay  in  contact  through  various 
ial  channels. 

le  two  sides  also  reviewed  the 
standing  serious  disputes  between 
i.  The  P.R.C.  stated  that  Taiwan  is 
wince  of  China,  that  the  liberation 
aiwan  is  China's  internal  affair, 
that  all  U.S.  forces  and  military  in- 
itions  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
d. 

le  United  States  acknowledged  that 
hinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan 
t  maintain  there  is  but  one  China 
hich  Taiwan  is  a  part,  declared  that 
es  not  challenge  that  position,  and 
irmed  its  interest  in  a  peaceful  set- 
ent  of  the  Taiwan  question  by  the 
ese  themselves.  With  the  prospect 
uch  a  settlement  in  mind,  the 
ed  States  affirmed  the  ultimate 
:tive  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
;s  and  military  installations  from 
'an,  pledging  in  the  meantime  to 
ce  progressively  our  military  pres- 
in  Taiwan  as  tension  in  the  area 
nishes. 

Fter  President  Nixon's  visit,  both 
;  pursued  the  normalization  of  their 
ions  in  accordance  with  the  Shang- 
lommunique: 

Many  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens 

ed  the  P.R.C. 

Increasing  numbers  of  U.S.  busi- 

»men   visited   the   semiannual 

igzhou  (Canton)  trade  fair. 

U.S.  trade  with  the  P.R.C.   rose 

i  $95  million  in  1972  to  $754  mil- 

in   1972  and  reached  a  level  of 

■  million  the  following  year.  Due 

educed  Chinese  grain  purchases 

i  the  United  States,  trade  declined 

lly  to  $336  million  in  1976,  before 

ing  back  up  to  $375  million  in 
i 

ade  in  1978  is  expected  to  hit  a 
peak  of  over  $1  billion  largely  due 
le  resumption  of  U.S.  grain  ex- 
>.  Further  increases  in  trade  are  ex- 
;d  in  1979.  Chinese  contracts  for 

plants  and  equipment  will  main- 
the  upward  momentum  of  trade, 
tracts  signed  in  1978  with  the 
ed  States  totaled  more  than  $2  bil- 

and  many  other  negotiations  are 
rway. 

More  than  105  exchanges  were 
itated  between  the  two  govern- 
ts,  including  the  1978  China  pe- 
um  delegation  hosted  by  the  De- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  1975 
bition  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Archeological  Finds  of  the  P.R.C. 
These  exchanges  have  covered  a  broad 
range  of  cultural,  scientific,  and  edu- 
cational concerns.  Other  exchanges 
have  been  arranged  directly  between 
the  Chinese  and  private  American  indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

•  Liaison  Offices  were  established  at 
Beijing  (Peking)  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  May  1973. 

Continuing  Discussions.  Secretary 
Kissinger  visited  Beijing  for  talks  with 
Chinese  leaders  on  June  1,  1972,  Feb- 
ruary 1973,  November  1973, 
November  1974,  and  October  1975. 
President  Ford  visited  Beijing  in  De- 
cember 1975. 

Soon  after  entering  office  in  January 
1977,  President  Carter  endorsed  the 
Shanghai  communique  and  reiterated 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
normalizing  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  made  the  first  visit  by  a  high 
official  of  the  Carter  Administration  in 
August  1977,  immediately  after  the 
ljth  Chinese  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress. President  Carter's  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  Dr.  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski,  visited  Beijing  in 
May  1978. 

Ambassador  Leonard  Woodcock, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  at 
Beijing,  held  discussions  with  Chinese 
leaders  on  normalization  of  relations 
beginning  in  the  summer  of  1978. 
These  discussions  culminated  in 
agreement,  immediately  after  which, 
on  December  15,  1978,  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  issued  a  joint  communique  an- 
nouncing the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  as  of  January  1,  1979. 2 

The  communique  reaffirmed  the 
principles  of  the  Shanghai  communique 
and  stated  that  the  United  States 
"...  acknowledges  the  Chinese  posi- 
tion that  there  is  but  one  China  and 
Taiwan  is  part  of  China."  The  com- 
munique further  stated  that  "...  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  main- 
tain cultural,  commercial,  and  other 
unofficial  relations  with  the  people  on 
Taiwan."  Under  the  terms  of  the  com- 
munique, the  United  States  and  the 
P.R.C.  exchanged  Ambassadors  and 
established  Embassies  on  March  1, 
1979.  □ 


CHINA:  COMMODITY 

COMPOSITION  OF  TRADE 

1977 

Million 

%  of 

U.S.  $ 

Total 

EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

7,955 

100 

Agricultural 

2,840 

36 

Animals,  meat,  and  fish 

650 

8 

Grain 

455 

6 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

490 

6 

Oilseeds 

90 

1 

Textile  fibers 

290 

4 

Crude  animal  materials 

330 

4 

Other 

535 

7 

Extractive 

1,000 

13 

Crude  minerals  and  metals 

120 

2 

Crude  oil 

785 

10 

Coal 

95 

1 

Manufacturing 

4,115 

51 

Petroleum  products 

230 

3 

Chemicals 

380 

5 

Metals  and  metal  products 

355 

4 

Machinery  and  equipment 

270 

3 

Textile  yarn  and  fabric 

1,300 

16 

Clothing  and  footwear 

625 

8 

Other  light  manufactures 

955 

12 

IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

7,100 

100 

Foodstuffs 

1,230 

17 

Grain 

745 

10 

Sugar 

320 

5 

Other 

165 

2 

Industrial  supplies 

4,545 

65 

Rubber 

225 

3 

Textile  fibers 

500 

7 

Chemicals 

885 

12 

Iron  and  steel 

1,570 

22 

Nonferrous  metals 

265 

4 

Metal  products 

55 

1 

Other 

1,045 

15 

Capital  goods 

1,290 

18 

Nonelectric  machinery 

455 

6 

Electric  machinery 

105 

1 

Transport  equipment 

640 

9 

Other 

90 

1 

Consumer  goods 

35 

Negl 

SOURCE:   "China:  International  ' 

Trade 

1977-78,"  CIA,  Dec.  1978. 

Taken  from  the  Department  of  State' s  January 
1979  edition  of  the  Background  Notes  on 
China.  Copies  of  the  complete  Note  may  be 
purchased  for  70$  from  the  Superintendent  of 


Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  al- 
lowed when  ordering  100  or  more  Notes  mailed 
to  the  same  address). 

'For  text  of  the  Shanghai  communique,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1972,  p.  435. 

2For  text  of  the  joint  communique  and  other 
related  material,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1979, 
p.  25. 
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CHINA:  TRADE  BY  AREA  AND  SELECTED  COUNTRIES1 

(million  U.S.  $) 


1976 


1977 


TOTAL  (ALL  COUNTRIES) 
Non-Communist  Countries 

Developed  Countries 

East  Asia  and  Pacific 

Australia 

Japan 
Western  Europe2 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

West  Germany 
North  America 

United  States 

Canada 

Less  Developed  Countries 

Southeast  Asia 

Malaysia 

Singapore 
South  Asia 

Iran 

Pakistan 
Middle  East 

Iraq 

Kuwait 
North  Africa 

Egypt 

Morocco 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Nigeria 

Sudan 
Latin  America 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao3 

Communist  Countries 

USSR 

Eastern  Europe 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Germany 

Romania 
Far  East4 
Other5 


Total 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 

Balanci 

13,275 

7,265 

6,010 

1,255 

15,055 

7,955 

7,100 

855 

10,930 

6,025 

4,905 

1,120 

12,530 

6,580 

5,950 

630 

6,805 

2,695 

4,110 

1,415 

7,450 

2,925 

4,525 

1,600 

3,470 

1,420 

2,050 

-630 

4,205 

1,620 

2,585 

-965 

380 

102 

278 

-176 

631 

124 

507 

-383 

3,052 

1,306 

1,746 

-440 

3,509 

1,473 

2,036 

-562 

2,675 

985 

1,690 

-705 

2,395 

1,025 

1,370 

-345 

571 

169 

402 

-233 

278 

169 

110 

59 

278 

135 

143 

-8 

240 

140 

100 

-40 

277 

136 

141 

-5 

284 

159 

125 

34 

952 

236 

716 

-480 

826 

250 

576 

-325 

660 

290 

370 

-80 

850 

280 

570 

-290 

351 

202 

149 

53 

391 

203 

188 

14 

309 

90 

219 

-129 

459 

77 

381 

-304 

2,465 

1,700 

765 

935 

3,250 

1,865 

1,385 

480 

860 

660 

200 

460 

1,135 

720 

415 

305 

147 

97 

50 

47 

260 

134  ■ 

126 

8 

295 

254 

41 

213 

324 

262 

62 

200 

280 

180 

100 

80 

325 

210 

115 

95 

95 

89 

6 

83 

95 

75 

20 

55' 

79 

61 

18 

43 

88 

70 

18 

52' 

440 

285 

155 

130 

520 

375 

145 

230 

101 

51 

50 

1 

65 

45 

20 

25 

82 

72 

10 

62 

100 

75 

25 

50 

175 

110 

65 

45 

225 

130 

90 

40 

98 

39 

59 

-20 

90 

45 

45 

o, 

21 

18 

3 

15 

42 

23 

19 

4 

515 

415 

100 

315 

555 

385 

170 

215  , 

129 

128 

1 

127 

135 

130 

5 

125 

53 

26 

27 

-1 

89 

27 

62 

-35 

200 

60 

140 

-80 

495 

45 

450 

-410 

3 

Negl 

3 

-3 

117 

1 

117 

-116 

10 

Negl 

10 

-10 

179 

Negl 

179 

-179 

1,660 

1,630 

30 

1,600 

1,840 

1,795 

45 

1,750 

2,345 

1,240 

1,105 

135 

2,520 

1,370 

1,150 

225 

417 

179 

238 

-59 

338 

177 

161 

16 

985 

435 

550 

-115 

1,220 

600 

625 

-25 

126 

56 

70 

-14 

138 

66 

72 

-6 

200 

96 

104 

-8 

225 

110 

115 

-5 

451 

202 

249 

-47 

600 

300 

300 

0 

620 

460 

160 

300 

630 

420 

210 

210 

320 

165 

155 

10 

330 

175 

155 

25 

'Data  for  individual  countries  are  rounded  to  nearest  $1  million.  All  other  data  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5  million.  Because  of  rounding, 
components  may  not  add  to  the  totals  shown. 

2 Including  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Malta. 

3  Including  entrepot  trade  with  third  countries;  Hong  Kong  reexports  to  third  countries  of  $493  million  in  1976  and  $534  million  in  1977; 
reexports  to  China  of  $25  million  in  1976  and  $38  million  in  1977. 

4 Including  North  Korea,  Mongolia,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

5  Including  Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  and  Albania. 

SOURCE:  Based  on  "China:  International  Trade  1977-78,"  CIA,  Dec.  1978. 
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1/JS.-P.R.C.  Economic  Relations 


gn  Relations  Outline1 


ring  the  Korean  War,  commercial 
his  between  the  United  States  and 
>eople's  Republic  of  China 
C.)  were  severed.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
snt  froze  P.R.C.  assets  in  the 
d  States  and  prohibited  trade  and 
dollar  transactions  with  China.  At 
same  time  Beijing  (Peking) 
nalized  U.S.  assets  in  China, 
wing  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
i  in  February  1972,  direct  trade 
jns  were  restored.  The  Shanghai 
uinique  pledged  both  nations  to 


work  toward  increasing  trade,  and  U.S. 
Government  restrictions  on  trade,  ship- 
ping, and  financial  transactions  with 
China  were  lifted. 


Trade  Flows 

Trade  soared  as  China  turned  to  the 
United  States  in  1973-74  for  agricul- 
tural imports.  Delivery  of  U.S.  grain, 
cotton,  and  soybeans  was  the  major 
factor  in  boosting  U.S.  exports  to 
China  to  $807  million  in  1974.  Other 
major  U.S.  exports  have  included  10 
Boeing  707  aircraft,  8  ammonia  plants. 
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and  sizable  amounts  of  oil-drilling  and 
exploration  equipment.  The  People's 
Republic  of  China,  enjoying  improved 
harvests  and  facing  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  phased  out  imports 
of  U.S.  agricultural  products  in  1975. 
U.S.  exports  to  China  fell  to  $135  mil- 
lion in  1976  and  recovered  slightly  to 
$172  million  in  1977,  when  cotton  de- 
liveries resumed. 

U.S.  imports  from  China  have  grown 
at  a  steady  but  more  moderate  pace, 
rising  to  $203  million  in  1977.  These 
imports  have  consisted  largely  of  tex- 
tiles, bristles  and  feathers,  fireworks, 
antiques  and  handicrafts,  and  nonfer- 
rous  metals.  With  the  resumption  of 
U.S.  grain  sales,  two-way  trade  in 
1978  jumped  to  an  estimated  $1.4  bil- 
lion. U.S.  exports  will  total  about  $950 
million,  of  which  over  $600  million 
will  be  agricultural  products. 


Highlights  of  U.S.-China  Trade1 


Million  U.S.  $ 
400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


150 


100 


1971 


IV     I      II 
1972 


i — i — i — i — i — i    i    i     i    r 

IV     I      II     III     IV     I      II     III    IV     I      II     III     IV     I      I 
1973  1974  1975  1976 


IV     I      II     III     IV     I      II     III    IV 
1977  1978 


1.  Data  is  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  shows  both  exports  and  imports  on  an  fob.  basis. 

Source:  "China:  International  Trade  1977-78,"  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Dec.1978  (chart  updated  with  data  for  1978  quarters  III  and  IV) 
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CHINA:  TOP  10  TRADING 

PARTNERS 

Total  Trade 

( Million 

U.S.  $) 

1976 

1977 

Japan                                 3,052 

3,509 

Hong  Kong                         1,620 

1,799 

West  Germany                     952 

826 

Australia                               380 

631 

Romania                                 451 

600 

Canada                                  309 

459 

United  States                       351 

391 

U.S.S.R.                              417 

338 

Singapore                             295 

324 

United  Kingdom                  277 

284 

SOURCE:  "China:  International  Trade, 

1977-78,"  CIA,  Dec.  1978. 

Postnormalization  Prospects 
for  U.S.-China  Trade 

The  current  Chinese  leadership  is 
committed  to  economic  modernization 
and  has  set  up  an  ambitious  10-year 
plan  (1975-85)  to  pursue  this  goal. 
Major  targets  include  constructing  120 
industrial  projects  and  producing  400 
million  tons  of  grain  and  60  million 
tons  of  steel  by  1985.  Foreign  trade, 
particularly  acquisition  of  foreign  tech- 
nology, has  high  priority.  Contracts  for 
Western  plants  and  equipment  worth 
more  than  $8  billion  have  been  signed; 
further  negotiations  could  push  the 
total  to  $40-50  billion  in  the  next  few 
years.  China's  foreign  trade,  estimated 
at  $20  billion  in  1978,  is  expected  to 
increase  10%  to  20%  per  year. 

Normalization  of  relations  will  im- 
prove the  existing  good  prospects  for 
U.S.-China  trade.  Two-way  trade  is 
expected  to  reach  $1.6  billion  in  1979. 
Continued  large  sales  of  agricultural 
products  will  push  U.S.  exports  to  over 
$1.2  billion.  U.S.  firms  have  already 
begun  to  benefit  from  Beijing's  wide- 
ranging  search  for  advanced  technol- 
ogy. Major  agreements  signed  thus  far 
include: 


•  Iron  ore  mines  and  processing 
facilities  from  U.S.  Steel — $1  billion, 
Bethlehem  Steel — more  than  $100  mil- 
lion, and  Kaiser  Engineers — $5  mil- 
lion; 

•  Fifteen  1,000-room  hotels  from 
Intercontinental  Hotels  and  Hyatt  worth 
over  $1  billion; 

•  Copper  mine  development  by 
Fluor  worth  $800  million;  and 

•  Three  Boeing  747  aircraft  worth 
$150  million. 


Immediate  Benefits 

The  most  immediate  benefit  from 
normalization  will  be  the  change  in  the 
P.R.C.'s  policy  of  treating  the  United 
States  as  a  residual  supplier — 
purchasing  U.S.  goods  only  when 
comparable  products  were  not  available 
from  suppliers  in  countries  with  which 
Beijing  had  established  relations.  Nor- 
malization should  pave  the  way  for 
settlement  of  the  claims/assets  prob- 
lem, which  would  open  up  direct 
banking  and  shipping  relations.  Nor- 
malization also  provides  an  opportunity 
to  address  other  trade  and  credit  issues 
that  have  hindered  our  economic  re- 
lationship, such  as  Export-Import  Bank 


CHINA 

: BALANCE  OF 

TRADE 

(Billion  U.S. 

$) 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

1970 

2.1 

2.2 

-0.2 

1971 

2.5 

2.3 

0.2 

1972 

3.2 

2.8 

0.3 

1973 

5.1 

5.2 

-0.2 

1974 

6.7 

7.4 

-0.8 

1975 

7.2 

7.4 

-0.2 

1976 

7.3 

6.0 

1.3 

1977 

8.0 

7.1 

0.9 

1978* 

10.2 

10.6 

-0.4 

*Prelimi 

nary 

SOURCE:    ' 

China:    International 

Trade , ' ' 

CIA, 

Dec.   1978 

(1978 

update 

providec 

by  Dept.  of  State). 
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credits  and  most-favored-nation  stal 
for  P.R.C.  exports.  In  addition,  regu 
government-level  contacts  will  help 
other  areas  of  trade  facilitation  a 
promotion. 

U.S.  trade  with  China  should  p< 
substantial  gains  over  the  next  seve: 
years.  A  wide  range  of  projects  i 
under  discussion  with  U.S.  firms,  ; 
eluding  offshore  oil  developmei 
mining  projects,  a  steel  plant,  h 
droelectric  facilities,  agricultural  pi 
grams,  and  transport  and  communk 
tions  equipment. 

Trade  Problems 

Trade  growth  will  be  a  function 
China's  ability  to  finance  and  abso 
large  amounts  of  foreign  technolog 
China  has  an  excellent  credit  rating  ai 
is  capable  of  handling  a  larger  de 
burden.  On  the  export  side,  China 
seeking  to  improve  the  quantity  ai 
quality  of  its  export  goods  to  impro 
demand  in  developed  country  market 
Some  Chinese  exports,  such  as  textile 
have  caused  market  disruption  in  tl 
United  States.  Direct  links  with  Beiji' 
will  permit  negotiation  of  these  pro 
lems.  For  example,  talks  are  scheduli 
with  the  Chinese  to  discuss  orderly  d 
velopment  in  textile  exports. 


'Taken  from  a  Department  of  State  public 
tion  in  the  Gist  series,  released  in  Jan.  197 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  referen 
aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intend 
as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  sta 
ment. 


Letter 
of  Credence 


On  March  1,  1979,  President  Can 
accepted  the  credentials  of  Chai  Zerr 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
the  newly  appointed  Ambassador  to  t 
United  States. 


irch  1979 
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THE  PRESIDENT:        America's  K«»f<» 
in  a  Turbulent  World 


Address  upon  receiving  an  Honorary 
Odor  of  Engineering  degree  from  the 
eorgia  Institute  of  Technology  in  At- 
nta  on  February  20. ' 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
;ch,  the  entire  world  was  at  war.  Our 
ition  was  under  attack  on  two  fronts 
id  was  desperately  gearing  up  for  a 
tal  war  effort  that  we  had  not  known 
nee  we  fought  each  other  in  the 
;60's. 

In  1942^43,  it  was  not  yet  a  time  for 
:tories  for  the  United  States  nor  for 
r  allies,  and  many  people  feared  that 
:stern  democracies  might  be  over- 
lelmed.  We  now  face  a  very  different 
>rld  from  the  world  in  which  I  came 
age.  The  old  empires  are  gone,  and 
j  maps  are  covered  with  new  and  de- 
ioping  nations  with  names  that  we 
d  then  never  heard. 
But  one  thing  has  not  changed  as 
ich  as  I  had  hoped.  It  is  still  a  world 
danger,  a  world  in  which  democracy 
d  freedom  are  still  challenged,  a 
>rld  in  which  peace  must  be  rewon 
y  by  day. 

Too  many  people  still  lack  the 
nplest  necessities  of  life,  and  too 
tny  are  deprived  of  the  most  basic 
man  rights.  As  the  events  of  recent 
ys  have  shown,  peace  remains  a 
gile  thing,  vulnerable  to  assaults 
m  all  sides. 

Disturbances  in  Iran,  the  western  In- 
n  Ocean,  and  in  Southeast  Asia  are  a 
Ulenge  to  our  determination  and  our 
dership.  They  underscore  the  im- 
rtance  of  strength  in  our  national 
'enses,  wisdom  in  our  diplomacy, 
1  steadfastness  in  the  pursuit  of  arms 
Urol  and  peace. 

want  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
lerica's  purpose  in  this  world  of 
tnge  and  turbulence. 
iver  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
>rld  War,  the  United  States  has  been 
leader  in  moving  our  world  closer 
a  stable  peace  and  genuine  security. 
i  have  the  world's  strongest  econ- 
y;  we  have  the  world's  strongest 
itary  forces;  and  we  share  burdens 
mutual  defense  with  friends  abroad 
ose  security  and  prosperity  are  as 
il  to  us  as  to  themselves. 
With  our  strong  allies,  we  have  suc- 
ded  in  preventing  a  global  war  for 
re  than  one-third  of  a  century — the 
gest  period  of  general  peace  in 
dern  times.  And  as  President  of  the 
ited  States,  I  am  determined  to  keep 
nation  at  peace. 


We  help  to  sustain  a  world  trading 
and  monetary  system  that  has  brought 
greater  prosperity  to  more  of  the 
world's  people  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory. 

We  are  working  to  resolve  conflicts 
among  other  nations  so  that  each  can 
develop  its  own  future  in  independence 
and  peace.  And  we  have  helped  to 
maintain  the  conditions  in  which  more 
than  100  new  nations  have  come  into 
being  and  in  which  human  hope — and 
its  fulfillment — has  taken  a  revolu- 
tionary leap  forward. 

In  short,  we  in  the  United  States 
provide  the  bedrock  of  global  security 
and  economic  advance  in  a  world  of 
unprecedented  change  and  conflict.  In 
such  a  world  America  has  four  funda- 
mental security  responsibilities: 

•  To  provide  for  our  own  nation's 
strength  and  safety; 

•  To  stand  by  our  allies  and  our 
friends; 

•  To  support  national  independence 
and  integrity  of  other  nations;  and 

•  To  work  diligently  for  peace. 

We  do  not  oppose  change.  Many  of 
the  political  currents  sweeping  the 
world  express  a  desire  that  we 
share — the  desire  for  a  world  in  which 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  nations 
and  individuals  have  a  greater  chance 
for  fulfillment. 

The  United  States  cannot  control 
events  within  other  nations.  A  few 
years  ago,  we  tried  this  and  we  failed. 


by  the  outsiders  who  seek  not  to  ad- 
vance human  aims  but  rather  to  extend 
their  own  power  and  their  own  position 
at  the  expense  of  others. 


Iran 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  the  country 
of  Iran — with  which  we  have  had  close 
relations  for  the  last  30  years — is  in 
revolution.  It  has  been  our  hope  that 
Iran  could  modernize  without  deep 
internal  conflicts,  and  we  sought  to  en- 
courage that  effort  by  supporting  its 
government,  by  urging  internal  change 
toward  progress  and  democracy,  and  by 
helping  to  provide  a  background  of  re- 
gional stability. 

The  revolution  in  Iran  is  a  product  of 
deep  social,  political,  religious,  and 
economic  factors  growing  out  of  the 
history  of  Iran  itself.  Those  who  argue 
that  the  United  States  should  or  could 
intervene  directly  to  thwart  these 
events  are  wrong  about  the  realities  of 
Iran.  So,  too,  are  those  who  spout 
propaganda  that  protecting  our  own 
citizens  is  tantamount  to  direct  inter- 
vention. 

We  have  not  and  we  will  not  inter- 
vene in  Iran,  yet  the  future  of  Iran  con- 
tinues to  be  of  deep  concern  to  us  and 
to  our  friends  and  allies.  It  is  an  im- 
portant nation  in  a  critical  part  of  the 
world;  an  immediate  neighbor  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  a  major  oil  producer  that 
also  sits  beside  the  principal  artery  for 


If  others  interfere  [in  Iran],  directly  or  indirectly,  they  are  on  notice 
that  this  will.  .  .  affect  our  broader  relationships  with  them. 


But  we  recognized  as  inevitable  that 
the  uncertainty  and  the  turmoil  that 
come  with  change  can  have  its  darker 
side  as  well.  We  saw  this  in  a  senseless 
act  of  violence  last  week  in  Afghanis- 
tan, when  a  brave  and  good  man — 
Ambassador  Adolph  Dubs — gave  his 
life  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  States.  As 
we  meet  here  today  at  Georgia  Tech — 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
peace — we  must  remember  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  blessings  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  men  and  women  like  Spike 
Dubs. 

We  also  see  the  darker  side  of 
change  when  countries  in  turbulence 
provide  opportunities  for  exploitation 


most  of  the  world's  trade  in  oil.  And  it 
is  still  a  significant  potential  force  for 
stability  and  progress  in  the  region. 

Iran  is  a  proud  nation  with  a  long 
history — more  than  2,000  years — of 
struggle  to  establish  and  to  guarantee 
its  own  freedom.  The  independence  of 
Iran  is  also  in  our  own  vital  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  our  closest  allies,  and 
we  will  support  the  independence  of 
Iran. 

Out  of  today 's  turmoil ,  it  is  our  hope 
that  these  troubled  people  will  create  a 
stable  government  which  can  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Iranian  people  and  which 
can  enable  that  great  nation  not  only  to 
remain  independent  but  to  regain  its 
internal  strength  and  balance. 
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We  are  prepared  to  support  that  ef- 
fort as  appropriate  and  to  work  with  the 
Iranian  Government  and  the  people  as  a 
nation,  which  shares  common  interests 
and  common  aspirations  with  us. 

But  just  as  we  respect  Iran's  inde- 
pendence and  integrity,  other  nations 
must  do  so  as  well.  If  others  interfere, 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  are  on 
notice  that  this  will  have  serious  con- 
sequences and  will  affect  our  broader 
relationships  with  them. 

Middle  East 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  intensify- 
ing our  efforts  to  promote  stability 
throughout  the  Middle  East  so  that  the 
security  and  the  independence  of  the 
nations  of  that  part  of  the  world  will  be 
maintained. 

At  my  direction,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recently  carried  out  com- 
prehensive consultations  in  Israel, 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  concern- 
ing the  security  of  that  region.  We  are 
determined  to  work  with  these  nations 
and  with  others  to  put  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  the  region  on  a  sound  and 
a  lasting  foundation. 

Recent  disturbances  in  the  region 
have  underlined  the  need  to  work  even 
more  urgently  toward  peace  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  To  this 
end,  Israeli  and  Egyptian  negoti- 
ators— the  Foreign  Ministers  of  both 
countries — will  return  to  Camp  David 
tonight  at  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States. 

They  will  be  meeting  with  Secretary 
of  State  Cyrus  Vance.  And  I  myself 
will  do  whatever  I  can  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  Camp  David  negotia- 
tions. And  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
and  the  parties  show  adequate  flexibil- 
ity, I  will  call  another  summit  confer- 
ence to  work  for  peace.  I  urge  all  lead- 
ers throughout  the  Middle  East  to 
recognize  the  vital  importance  for  their 
region  for  these  talks  to  succeed. 

Southeast  Asia 

For  us  in  the  United  States,  any 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has  the  most 
immediate  and  serious  consequences. 
But  we  are  also  deeply  concerned  by 
what  is  happening  now  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  same  principles  of  American 
policy  apply:  We  support  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  regional  na- 
tions; we  will  stand  by  our  friends;  and 
we  will  continue  as  a  nation  to  work  for 
peace. 

Just  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  a  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia and,  as  a  result,  a  Chinese  fron- 
tier penetration  into  Vietnam.  Both  ac- 
tions threaten  the  stability  of  one  of  the 


world's  most  important  and  promising 
regions — Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  opposed  both  military  ac- 
tions. Let  me  outline  very  briefly  the 
principles  that  govern  our  conduct. 

First,  we  will  not  get  involved  in 
conflict  between  Asian  Communist  na- 
tions. Our  national  interests  are  not 
directly  threatened,  although  we  are 
concerned,  of  course,  at  the  wider  im- 
plications of  what  might  happen  in  the 
future  and  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  past. 

We  have  been  using  whatever  dip- 
lomatic and  political  means  are  avail- 
able to  encourage  restraint  on  all  par- 
ties and  to  seek  to  prevent  a  wider  war. 
While  our  influence  is  limited  because 
our  involvement  is  limited,  we  remain 
the  one  great  power  in  all  the  world 
which  can  have  direct  and  frank  discus- 
sions with  all  the  parties  concerned. 
For  this  reason,  we  have  a  useful  and 
important  role  to  play  in  the  restoration 
of  stability.  We  will  continue  our  ef- 
forts, both  directly  with  the  countries 
involved  and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  secure  an  end  to  the  fighting 
in  the  region,  to  bring  about  a  with- 
drawal of  Vietnam  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia and  of  Chinese  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, and  to  gain  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  all  na- 
tions involved. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  continuing 
to  express  our  deep  concern  that  this 
conflict  may  widen  still  further — with 


.  .  .  we  will  not  get  involved  in 
conflict  between  Asian  Communist 
nations. 


unforeseen  and  grave  consequences  for 
nations  in  the  region  and  also  beyond. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  is 
fully  prepared  to  protect  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  our  people  wherever  they  may 
be  challenged.  We  are  in  close  consul- 
tation with  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
region,  especially  the  members  of  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations — the  ASEAN  nations.  Their 
continued  stability  and  prosperity  are 
of  great  importance  to  us. 

The  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  already 
an  accomplished  fact  and  will  not  be 
reversed.  This  was  the  simple,  long 
overdue  recognition  of  the  reality  of 
the  government  in  Peking. 

In  the  last  few  days,  we  have  con- 
sulted directly  with  leaders  around  the 
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world — and  with  our  own  congre 
sional  leaders  as  well — about  ever 
both  in  the  Middle  East  and  Southea 
Asia.  The  responsibilities  that  we  fa 
are  serious,  and  they  are  shared  by  tl 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  1 
our  nation  and  our  allies — and  o 
common  understanding  and  our  adhe 
ence  to  a  common  cause  are  vital. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  internal  a 
fairs  of  Iran  or  combat  even  amoi 
Communist  nations  are  of  concern 
us.  Many  nations  are  troubled — eve 
threatened — by  the  turmoil  in  Southea 
Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East.  To  star 
by  our  friends  and  to  help  meet  the 
security  needs  in  these  difficult  times, 
will  consult  with  the  Congress  to  d< 
termine  what  additional  military  assis 
ance  will  be  required.  This  adde 
measure  of  support  is  crucial  for  st; 
bility  throughout  the  Indian  Ocea 
area.  And  let  me  repeat,  in  the  Midd 
East,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhei 
in  the  world,  we  will  stand  by  ot 
friends,  we  will  honor  our  commi 
ments,  and  we  will  protect  the  viti 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  yc 
can  depend  on  it. 

U.S.  Security  and  SALT 

As  we  face  this  immediate  series  i 
crises,  we  also  look  constantly  to  tr 
broader  needs  of  security.  If  we  are  t 
meet  our  responsibilities,  we  nm 
continue  to  maintain  the  military  force 
we  need  for  our  defense  and  to  contri( 
ute  to  the  defense  of  our  allies.  Th; 
year,  I  have  proposed  a  substantial  re^ 
increase  in  the  defense  budget.  Tl 
events  of  recent  weeks  underscore  th 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  ar. 
propriate  these  funds  in  full. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  that  th 
people  of  the  United  States  are  full 
prepared  to  meet  our  commitments  an 
to  back  up  those  commitments  wit 
military  strength. 

Turmoil  and  crisis  also  underscor 
the  vital  needs  to  work  wherever  possi 
ble,  to  stabilize  and  to  reduce  competi 
tion  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

This  effort  has  the  same  ultimal 
goals  as  does  our  strong  defense:  th 
goals  of  security,  stability,  and  peace 
In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  our  natio 
faces  no  more  important  task  this  yea 
than  the  successful  conclusion  of 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement. 

Just  as  we  work  to  support  nationa 
independence  and  to  aid  our  friend 
and  allies  in  times  of  trial,  we  mus 
work  to  regulate  nuclear  arms  capabl 
of  threatening  life  throughout  thi 
planet.  For  a  SALT  agreement  is  a  fun 
damental  element  of  strategic  am 
political  stability  in  a  turbulen 
world — stability  which  can  provide  th< 
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essary  political  basis  for  us  to  con- 

i  the  kinds  of  crises  that  we  face 

iy  and  to  prevent  their  growing  into 

rrible  nuclear  confrontation. 

ifter  more  than  6  years  of  negotia- 

is,  conducted  by  three  different 

sidents,  agreement  has  now  been 

:hed  on  most  of  the  major  compo- 

ts  of  a  sound  and  verifiable  SALT  II 

iy. 

'he  emerging  agreement  will  estab- 

for  the  first  time  equal  numbers  of 
tegic  arms  for  both  sides.  It  will 
>  reverse  the  Soviet's  numerical  ad- 
tage  which  was  temporarily  estab- 
ed  in  the  SALT  I  treaty  of  1972, 
:n  they  had  about  a  40%  built-in 
otiated  advantage. 

'o  reach  these  new  levels,  the 
lets  will  be  required  to  reduce  their 
rail  number  of  strategic  arms.  Over 

Soviet  missiles  or  bombers — about 
i  of  their  strategic  forces — will 
e  to  be  destroyed  or  dismantled.  At 

same  time,  because  we  are  now 
1  below  the  agreed  ceiling,  we 
Id  substantially  increase  our  own 
rational  strategic  forces, 
'he  SALT  II  agreement  will  also 
vide  negotiated  limits  on  building 
I  types  of  weapons  and  limits  on  the 
>rovement  of  existing  ones — the 
:alled  qualitative  arms  race  can  be 
trolled. 

ALT  II  will  limit  the  size  of  land- 
ed missiles  and  the  number  of 
heads  that  can  be  placed  on  them, 
hout  these  limits,  the  Soviets  could 
:ly  increase  the  number  of  warheads 
:heir  large  land-based  missiles,  with 
ve  implications  to  the  strategic 
ince. 

ALT  II  will,  therefore,  contribute 
tur  ability  to  deal  with  the  growing 
lerability  of  our  land-based  mis- 
s.  Without  it,  the  Soviet  Union 
Id  continue  to  increase  the  number 
their  warheads,  tending  to  nullify 
effort  to  protect  our  missiles, 
he  agreement  will  also  permit  us 

our  allies  to  pursue  all  the  defense 
|rams  that  we  believe  might  even- 
ly be  needed — the  M-X  missile; 
Trident  submarine  and  its  missiles; 

ground,  and  sea-launched  cruise 
siles;  cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft; 

a  new  penetrating  bomber.  These 
ild  be  permitted. 

hus  SALT  II  would  allow  our  own 
ient  programs  to  move  ahead  and 


also  will  place  important  limits  on  what 
the  Soviets  might  otherwise  do.  And 
this  SALT  II  agreement  will  be  a  basis 
for  further  negotiations  for  additional 
substantial  cuts  in  the  level  of  nuclear 
armaments. 

Without  the  SALT  II  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  nearly  one- 
third  more  strategic  forces  by   1985 
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cure,  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
pursue  it,  even  as  we  continue  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Therefore,  I  will  seek 
both  to  conclude  this  new  SALT 
agreement  and  to  respond  to  any  Soviet 
behavior  which  adversely  affects  our 
interests. 

To  reject  SALT  II  would  mean  that 
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The  emerging  [SALT  II]  agreement  will  establish  for  the  first  time 
equal  numbers  of  strategic  arms  for  both  sides.  .  .  .  The  agreement 
will  also  permit  us  and  our  allies  to  pursue  all  the  defense  programs 
that  we  believe  might  eventually  be  needed.  .  . 


than  with  SALT  II.  We  would,  of 
necessity,  as  a  nation,  match  such  a 
buildup.  The  costs  would  be  enor- 
mous, the  risks  self-evident.  And  both 
nations  would  wind  up  less  secure. 

The  stakes  in  SALT  are  too  high  to 
rely  on  trust.  Any  SALT  II  treaty  that  I 
sign  will  be  adequately  verifiable, 
using  our  own  independent  means  of 
guaranteeing  Soviet  compliance  with 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

SALT  II  will  specifically  forbid  any 
interference  that  would  impede  our 
ability  to  verify  compliance  with  the 
treaty.  Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  interfere  with  our  ver- 
ification activities  would  be  a  detecta- 
ble violation  of  the  agreement  itself 
and  an  early  signal  of  any  possible 
cheating. 

Finally,  let  me  put  this  agreement  in 
the  context  of  our  overall  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  turbulence 
that  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  question  is  not  when  SALT  can  be 
divorced  from  this  complicated  con- 
text. It  cannot.  As  I  have  often  said, 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  mixture  of  cooperation  and  compe- 
tition. And  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  no  more  difficult  and  del- 
icate task  than  to  balance  these  two.  I 
cannot  and  I  will  not  let  the  pressures 
of  inevitable  competition  overwhelm 
possibilities  for  cooperation  any  more 
than  I  will  let  cooperation  blind  us  to 
the  realities  of  competition,  which  we 
are  fully  prepared  to  meet. 

Because  this  carefully  negotiated  and 
responsible  arms  control  agreement 
will  make  the  world  safer  and  more  se- 


the  inevitable  competition  in  strategic 
nuclear  arms  would  grow  even  more 
dangerous.  Each  crisis,  each  confron- 
tation, each  point  of  friction — as  seri- 
ous as  it  may  be  in  its  own  right — 
would  take  on  an  added  measure  of 
significance  and  an  added  dimension  of 
danger  for  it  would  occur  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  unbridled  strategic  competi- 
tion and  deteriorating  strategic  stabil- 
ity. It  is  precisely  because  we  have 
fundamental  differences  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  determined  to 
bring  this  dangerous  dimension  of  our 
military  competition  under  control. 

In  today's  world,  it  is  vital  to  match 
the  pursuit  of  ideals  with  the  responsi- 
ble use  of  force  and  of  power.  The 
United  States  is  a  source  of  both — 
ideals  and  power.  Our  ideals  have  in- 
spired the  world  for  more  than  two 
centuries;  and  for  three  generations, 
since  World  War  II,  our  power  has 
helped  other  nations  to  realize  their 
own  ideals. 

The  determination  and  strength  of 
purpose  of  the  American  people  are 
crucial  for  stability  in  a  turbulent 
world.  If  we  stand  together  in  main- 
taining a  steady  course,  America  can 
protect  its  principles  and  interest  and 
also  be  a  force  for  peace.  Americans 
have  always  accepted  the  challenge  of 
leadership,  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  do  so  now.  □ 
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1  Text  from  White  House  press  release  of  Feb. 
20,  1979  (opening  paragraphs  omitted). 
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State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  the  Congress  (Excerpts) 


The  following  excerpts  are  from  a 
message  to  the  Congress  dated  January 
25,  1979.  This  message  elaborates  on 
the  topics  covered  by  the  President  in 
his  address  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  2  days  earlier. ' 

My  State  of  the  Union  Address  was 
devoted  to  what  I  believe  are  the  high- 
est priorities  facing  our  Nation  in  1979 
as  we  seek  to  build  a  new  foundation  at 
home  and  abroad.2 

However,  my  Administration's  time 
and  effort  this  year  will  also  be  focused 
on  a  significant  number  of  other  im- 
portant initiatives  and  goals.  I  am 
sending  this  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage so  that  the  Members  of  the  96th 
Congress  are  presented  with  a  full  pic- 
ture of  my  basic  legislative  program  in 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  for  the 
year. 


DOMESTIC  POLICY  PRIORITIES 


Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 

(MTN) 

I  have  already  notified  the  Congress 
that  we  expect  to  sign  and  submit  for 
Congressional  approval  a  set  of  trade 
agreements  which  we  will  reach  in  the 
Tokyo  Round  of  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations.  With  these  agree- 
ments, we  expect  to  achieve  major  re- 
ductions in  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
to  international  trade.  These  agree- 
ments will: 

•  Lead  to  increased  opportunities  for 
U.S.  exports; 

•  Ensure  that  import  competition  is 
fair;  and 

•  Result  in  lower  prices,  increased 
competition,  and  greater  prosperity  for 
the  American  people. 

Passage  of  the  MTN  will  be  one  of 
my  highest  legislative  priorities  this 
year.  It  is  critical  to  the  health  of  our 
domestic  and  of  the  world  economy. 

Countervailing  Duties 

I  have  recently  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  urging  prompt  passage  of 
legislation  permitting  the  waiver  of  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties  on 
certain  imported  products.  Passage  is 


essential  to  the  successful  completion 
of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  Con- 
gress' highest  priorities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session. 

Exports 

The  United  States  has  entered  a 
period  where  export  growth  is  essential 
to  improve  our  balance  of  payments, 
strengthen  the  dollar,  and  thereby  help 
reduce  inflationary  pressures.  To  do 
this,  both  the  private  sector  and  the 
Federal  government  must  place  a 
higher  priority  on  exports. 

With  the  National  Export  Policy  I 
announced  last  year,  we  are  moving  to 
meet  this  need.  First,  we  are  working 
to  reduce  domestic  barriers  to  exports 
so  that  exporters  are  not  stifled  by  ex- 
cessive governmental  regulation.   Sec- 


Passage  of  the  MTN.  .  .  is 
critical  to  the  health  of  our 
domestic  and  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. 


ond,  we  are  providing  further  incen- 
tives in  the  form  of  better  export 
financing  and  better  government  export 
development  programs.  Third,  we  are 
working  with  our  trading  partners  in 
the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  to 
reduce  foreign  barriers  to  our  exports 
and  to  secure  a  fairer  international 
trading  system  for  all  exporters. 

These  actions  should  expand  our  ex- 
ports in  1979  and  help  us  move  toward 
a  reduced  trade  deficit,  although  they 
will  not  cure  our  serious  balance  of 
trade  difficulties  overnight.  They  are 
the  first  steps  in  an  essential,  long-term 
effort  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  position  in 
world  trade,  while  reaffirming  the  Na- 
tion's Commitment  to  maintain  an  open 
world  trading  system  and  to  resist  pro- 
tectionism. 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES 


Export  Administration/Anti-Foreign 
Boycott 

My  Administration  will  work  with 


the  Congress  to  reauthorize  the  Expo 
Administration  Act,  which  plays  a  vit 
role  in  ensuring  that  American  trac 
serves  our  national  interest.  We  wi 
make  particular  efforts  to  reauthorh 
that  part  of  the  Act  which  prohibi 
American  compliance  with  the  foreig 
economic  boycott  of  Israel.  The  ant 
boycott  amendments  passed  by  tr 
Congress  were  fair  and  equitable  an 
must  continue  to  be  strenuously  ei 
forced. 


Hunger 

We  share  a  growing  concern  wii 
other  Nations  and  their  people  over  th 
serious  problem  of  world  hungei 
While  our  government  and  the  goven 
ments  of  other  Nations  and  intern, 
tional  organizations  are  working  t 
assure  the  basic  right  to  food,  the  prol 
lems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
daily  fact  of  life  for  millions  of  peopl 
throughout  the  world.  In  order  to  mak 
our  own  programs  more  effective  an 
to  examine  additional  efforts  that  migl 
be  undertaken,  I  have  established  th 
Presidential  Commission  on  Worl 
Hunger,  under  the  leadership  of  Air 
bassador  Sol  Linowitz,  to  recommen 
realistic  solutions  which  we  and  oth< 
Nations  might  undertake  in  a  promj 
and  efficient  manner.  The  Commissio 
will  report  to  me  this  year  and  will  the 
be  involved  in  the  implementation  ( 
its  recommendations.  The  Administn 
tion  will  be  working  closely  with  Coi 
gress  on  the  Commission's  recommer 
dation. 


PRESERVING  AND  DEVELOPINi 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture 

World  food  security  has  been  sut 
stantially  improved  in  1978.  For  th 
third  consecutive  year,  good-to-recor 
crops  were  harvested  in  most  parts  c 
the  world,  pushing  supplies  to  recor 
quantities  and  creating  the  opportunit 
for  people  all  over  the  world  to  im 
prove  their  diets. 

For  the  United  States,  1978  was  als 
a  year  of  records.  Large  food  and  rec 
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feed  grain  crops  were  harvested  by 
5.  producers,  re-emphasizing  the 
5.  farm  sector's  capability  to  lead 
world  in  productivity.  But  despite 
record  crops  which  placed  down- 
rd  pressure  on  prices  here  and 
oad,  our  farm  economy  became 
mger  in  1978  and  our  agricultural 
le  reached  record  levels. 
'he  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ts  reached  $27.3  billion  in  fiscal 
8 — 14  percent  above  1977's  record. 
:  volume  of  our  farm  exports  was  a 
3rd  125  million  metric  tons — up  18 
:ent  from  1977.  Agricultural  trade 
le  another  record  contribution  to  our 
mce  of  payments — $13.4  billion  in 
al  1978.  Exports  also  accounted  for 
out  of  every  four  dollars  the  U.S. 
ner  earned. 

let  farm  income,  which  was  $20.6 
ion  in  1977,  is  estimated  at  over 
billion  for  1978 — second  highest 
record.  In  constant  dollars,  this  was 
best  year  since  1975.  This  was 
ieved  while  we  met  our  domestic 
ds,  fulfilled  our  commitments  to  our 
rseas  customers,  and  built  reserves 
future  stability  protection.  This  re- 
ery  in  agriculture  has  been  shared 
crop  and  livestock  producers  alike, 
eed,  American  livestock  producers 
now  look  forward  to  several  years 
good  returns  to  help  them  recover 
n  the  last  four  years  which  were 
ked  by  poor  prices  and  forced  liq- 
ation  of  herds. 

'art  of  the  recovery  in  the  farm  sec- 
can  be  attributed  to  the  programs 
policies  adopted  by  my  Adminis- 
ion  and  the  Congress — which  farm- 
have  used  to  improve  their  incomes 
stabilize  prices. 

am  personally  proud  of  the  recov- 
our  farmers  have  made. 


■rnational  Agricultural  Trade 

)ver  the  past  2  years,  this  Adminis- 
ion  has  worked  to  reduce  barriers  to 
rnational  trade  and  to  develop  new 
kets  and  encourage  increased  ex- 
ts  of  agricultural  products.  The  Ag- 
iltural  Trade  Act  of  1978,  for  exam- 
provides  important  new  authorities 
intermediate  credit  and  the  estab- 
ment  of  trade  offices  in  major  mar- 
;.  We  have  moved  to  establish  new 
stronger  trade  ties  with  several  na- 
is,  including  Japan  and  the  People's 
iublic  of  China.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
;e  efforts,  exports  of  U.S.  farm  pro- 
ed  goods  are  expected  to  reach  a 
>rd  $29  billion  in  fiscal  1979—21 
:ent  higher  than  2  years  ago — and 
tribute  $15  billion  to  our  balance  of 
ments. 

Jnlike  previous  Multilateral  Trade 
;otiations,  in  the  current  MTN  we 


have  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
lessening  of  restrictions  on  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural products.  Our  efforts  here 
should  have  a  major  impact  on  U.S. 
agriculture  in  the  future,  by  broadening 
our  access  to  important  existing  and 
new  international  markets. 


International  Emergency 
Wheat  Reserve 

The  cornerstone  of  our  domestic 
food  and  agricultural  policy  is  the 
farmer-owned  grain  reserve.  In  little 
more  than  a  year,  we  have  built  this 
into  a  1.3  billion  bushel  grain 
reserve — the  equivalent  of  more  than  a 
third  of  our  carry-over  stocks  from  the 
past  year.  These  stocks  remain  under 
the  ownership  of  those  farmers  who 
produced  them  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  government  or  international  grain 
traders.  This  reserve  provides  a  critical 
cushion  against  shocks  in  the  market 
caused  by  production  shortfalls  either 
here  or  abroad. 

We  now  need  to  establish  the  same 
sort  of  protection  for  our  international 
food  aid  progams.  Accordingly,  the 
Administration  will  reintroduce  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  establishment 
and  management  of  an  international 
emergency  wheat  reserve.  This  reserve 
will  provide  developing  countries  as- 
surance that  we  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
our  food  aid  commitments.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  further  inflationary  pressures 
during  periods  of  grain  shortages. 
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mation  that  provides  for  a  new,  more 
flexible  system  of  sugar  import  fees 
protecting  a  domestic  raw  sugar  price 
of  15  cents  per  pound. 

To  help  stabilize  world  sugar  prices, 
to  satisfy  our  international  commit- 
ments, and  to  protect  our  domestic 
sugar  producers,  my  Administration  is 
committed  to  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  an  effective,  non- 
inflationary  domestic  sugar  program 
early  in  this  session,  and  to  achieve 
ratification  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  PRIORITIES 

The  Continuing  Challenges 
of  Change 

When  I  took  office  two  years  ago 
this  month,  I  was  convinced  that 
America  had  to  pursue  a  changed 
course  in  a  world  which  was  itself  un- 
dergoing vast  change. 

In  the  midst  of  this  accelerating 
change,  America's  choice  lies  between 
facing  chaos  or  building  with  others  a 
new  foundation  for  a  true  world  com- 
munity. Our  foreign  policy  accepts  the 
latter  responsibility  both  because  of  our 
basic  belief,  and  because  of  America's 
critical  role  in  the  world. 

To  this  end,  we  must  have 
four  broad  objectives: 

•  To  buttress  American  power  on 
which  global  security  and  stability  de- 
pend; 


Throughout  1978,  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  growing 
partnership  which  links  us  with  both  Western  Europe  and  Japan  re- 
mained at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy. 


Sugar 

In  the  absence  of  Congressional  pas- 
sage of  a  domestic  sugar  program  in  the 
last  session,  the  Administration  has 
taken  several  further  steps  to  assure 
domestic  producers  of  a  fair  return  and 
consumers  an  assured  supply  at  stable 
prices.  To  underscore  Administration 
commitment  to  achieving  ratification  of 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  I 
directed  that  sugar  imports  from  coun- 
tries not  party  to  the  agreement  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  levels  permitted 
under  the  agreement  for  1979.  We  have 
also  asked  for  and  received  an  exten- 
sion of  the  deadline  for  ratifying  the 
ISA  to  June  30,  1979.  In  addition,  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  I  issued  a  procla- 


•  To  strengthen  our  relations  with 
other  nations  throughout  the  world  in 
order  to  widen  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional cooperation; 

•  To  deal  constructively  with  pres- 
sing world  problems  which  otherwise 
will  disrupt  and  even  destroy  the  world 
commmunity  we  seek; 

•  To  assert  our  traditional  commit- 
ment to  human  rights,  rejoining  a  rising 
tide  of  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Progress  towards  these  goals  de- 
pends first  on  our  ability  as  a  Nation  to 
work  together  in  the  common  interest. 
During  the  coming  year,  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  and  the  public  will  be 
addressing  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
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international  issues.  The  action  taken 
will  have  an  impact  on  our  Nation's 
position  in  the  world  for  many  years  to 
come — in  establishing  a  secure  nuclear 
balance;  in  developing  closer  relations 
with  the  world's  most  populous  Nation; 
in  achieving  an  historic  step  towards 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  or  in  setting 
the  pattern  of  trade  relations  during  the 
next  decade  and  beyond. 

This  report  elaborates  on  my  address 
to  the  Congress  and,  in  particular,  con- 
centrates on  the  issues  in  which  the  role 
of  the  Congress  will  be  most  important 
to  building  a  new  foundation  for  peace. 
In  each  case,  the  challenge  is  clear:  to 
exercise  strong  American  leadership 
with  others  to  shape  change  rather  than 
permit  change  to  shape  us. 


.  .  .  the  need  to  curb  the  strategic 
arms  race  has  never  been  more 
urgent. 


America's  Military  Strength 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  I  have  de- 
scribed the  domestic  programs  and 
policies  required  for  a  just,  united,  and 
productive  America.  The  maintenance 
of  American  military  strength  is  an  es- 
sential foundation  for  a  successful 
foreign  policy  that  safeguards  our  free- 
dom, our  accomplishments,  and  our 
friendships.  In  a  world  of  accelerating 
change,  fraught  with  potential  danger 
and  uncertainty,  and  marked  by  a  con- 
tinuing Soviet  military  buildup,  we 
must  have,  together  with  our  allies,  un- 
surpassed military  capability  to  deter 
attack  or  attempts  at  political  coercion. 
Moreover,  we  must  have  the  military 
force  to  mount  an  effective  defense  at 
any  level  of  hostilities  where  our  vital 
interests  are  jeopardized. 

The  defense  budget  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  Congress  funds  a  pro- 
gram of  prudent  investments  that  will 
ensure  the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic 
and  conventional  military  posture.  It 
will: 

•  Begin  full-scale  development  of  a 
new,  more  survivable  ballistic  missile 
system  to  enhance  the  ICBM  [inter- 
continental ballistic  missile]  component 
of  our  strategic  triad; 

•  Maintain  the  Trident  submarine 
and  missile  programs,  increasing  the 
security,  striking  power,  and  the  range 
of  our  submarine  force; 

•  Extend  the  effectiveness  of  our 
bomber  force  with  the  addition  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles; 

•  Pursue  a  vigorous  program  of  re- 


search and  development  in  cruise  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  and  other  systems  to  en- 
sure the  continued  technological 
superiority  of  America's  nuclear  de- 
terrent. 

In  addition,  the  defense  budget  I 
have  submitted  this  week  will 
strengthen  our  conventional  capabilities 
to  fulfill  our  commitments  to  our  major 
allies  and  friends  and  retain  a  credible 
military  presence  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  We  will  continue  to 
add  armor  and  firepower  to  our  infantry 
and  build  a  more  modern,  smaller  air- 
craft carrier  which,  together  with  more 
frigates  and  destroyers,  will  improve 
the  effectiveness  and  flexibility  of  our 
surface  fleet. 

In  NATO,  we  have  already  achieved 
important  progress  toward  making  the 
Alliance  more  effective  in  the  changing 
security  environment. 

•  We  helped  launch  the  Alliance's 
Long-Term  Defense  Program  to  offset 
growing  Soviet  modernization  of  its 
deployment  in  Europe.  The  LTDP  will 
increase  NATO  military  capabilities 
through  better  coordination  of  defense 
efforts,  increased  investment,  and  more 
modern  equipment. 

•  We  removed,  with  the  support  of 
Congress,  a  serious  obstacle  to 
strengthening  Turkey's  defensive 
capabilities  and  made  further  progress 
toward  the  reintegration  of  Greek 
armed  forces  into  NATO's  military 
structure;  both  these  efforts  helped  re- 
pair a  serious  deficiency  on  NATO's 
southern  flank. 

•  We  neared  final  agreement  with 
the  Portuguese  on  the  renewal  of  our 
base  rights  in  the  Azores. 

The  provision  of  adequate  military 
as  well  as  economic  assistance  to  Tur- 
key, Portugal,  and  other  allies  and 
friends  in  need  will  be  a  matter  of  high 
priority  during  the  coming  year. 

NATO's  strength  is  growing.  In 
1979,  we  can  further  that  encouraging 
process  by  standardizing  more  of  the 
Alliance's  equipment  and  improving 
Allied  readiness.  The  proposal  I  will 
soon  put  before  the  96th  Congress  calls 
for  the  authorization  of  inter- 
governmental agreements  to  simplify 
logistical  problems  both  in  peacetime 
and  during  any  period  of  hostilities. 
Such  agreements  will  permit  the  U.S. 
to  reinforce  NATO  more  rapidly  and 
provide  more  effective  defense  at  lower 
cost. 

We  also  intend  to  maintain  a  vigor- 
ous American  military  presence  in  the 
Pacific.  Successful  completion  of  a  re- 
vised military  base  agreement  in  the 
Philippines,  following  ten  years  of 
negotiations,  provides  an  essential  un- 
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derpinning  for  our  military  capabi 
in  Asia. 

Congressional  authorization  for 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to 
Republic  of  Korea  was  another  con 
bution  to  assuring  the  security  of  Ko 
and  Japan.  Both  actions  unmistaka 
signal  not  only  our  desire  to  prom 
East  Asian  stability  but  our  intentior 
remain  a  concerned,  involved,  and 
sponsible  power  in  the  Pacific. 

The  essential  task  of  improving 
military  posture  must  also  be  accc 
panied  by  increased  efficiency.  I  t; 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Congr 
for  its  support  last  year  of  our  actii 
to  reduce  waste  and  needless  dupli 
tion  in  our  defense  budget.  Vigori 
cost-saving  efforts  will  continue  t 
year  in  order  to  assure  that  the  Uni 
States  will  possess  strong  milit; 
forces  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


BUILDING  THE  COMMUNITY 
OF  NATIONS 

Military  strength  is  essential  to  pe 
but  cannot  alone  guarantee  it.  The  s 
tern  of  cooperation  we  have  with 
rest  of  the  world  is  part  of  the  foun 
tion  for  our  own  security.  Our  b 
hope  for  a  safer  America  and  a  peace 
world  resides  in  the  building  of  clo 
ties  with  as  many  nations  as  possibh 

The  Major  Allies 

Throughout  1978,  the  North  Atlar 
Alliance  and  the  growing  partners: 
which  links  us  with  both  West( 
Europe  and  Japan  remained  at  the  he 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  cooperat 
we  share  with  those  whose  purpo 
and  traditions  are  closest  to  our  owr 
strong  and  growing  stronger. 

Through  our  summit  meetings,  < 
through  an  unprecedented  pattern 
consultations  at  other  levels  of  ( 
governments,  we  are  working  togetl 
on  virtually  all  of  today's  most  criti 
issues: 

•  Together  we  are  seeking  to  redi 
the  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation; 

•  We  are  working  on  ways 
strengthen  the  common  defense; 

•  We  are  attempting  to  promote 
peaceful  transition  in  southern  Afric: 

•  We  are  striving  to  resolve  confli 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  supp 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Midi 
East  and  to  maintain  stability  in  I 
Persian  Gulf; 

•  We  are  contributing  to  a  soun< 
international  economy; 

•  We  are  consulting  on  the  issi 
that  confront  all  our  societies:  t 
problems  of  youth  and  age,  family  a 
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immunity,  growth,  and  conserva- 
>n — in  short,  advancing  our  demo- 
atic  ideals  at  home  in  a  time  of 
ange  in  each  of  our  countries. 

America's  role  as  host  for  the  NATO 
mmit  meeting  in  Washington  last 
ring,  and  our  attendance  at  the 
ven-nation  economic  summit  in  Bonn 
st  summer,  symbolized  American 
mmitment  to  the  strength  of  relations 
th  Europe  and  Japan.  I  look  forward 
meeting  these  and  other  allied  lead- 
s  at  the  Tokyo  Summit  next  June, 
lere  we  will  continue  the  essential 
fort  to  deepen  further  the  cooperation 
tween  us. 


Wider  Community 

The  changing  realities  of  political 
d  economic  interdependence  require 
at  we  strengthen  our  ties  throughout 
e  developing  world  and  seek  to  im- 
ove  relations  with  Communist  na- 
>ns  as  well. 

My  trips  to  Nigeria,  India,  Saudi 
rabia,  Iran,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela 
iderlined  American  sympathy  and 
pport  for  the  international  roles  these 
untries  are  playing  in  the  process  of 
Drld  change.  Strengthened  consulta- 
>ns  with  the  ASEAN  [Association  of 
>uth  East  Asian  Nations]  nations 
rve  the  same  end. 

My  trip  to  Mexico  early  next  month 
11  be  a  part  of  this  process;  Mexico  is 
iportant  to  us  not  only  because  it  is  a 
ighbor  but  also  because  it  is  one  of 
i  most  vigorous  democracies  in  this 
;misphere  and  a  leader  in  the  de- 
loping  world.  As  neighbors,  we 
are  an  agenda  of  common  con- 
rns — trade,  migration,  economic 
owth,  and  social  development — that 
ovides  an  opportunity  to  establish  a 
iquely  productive,  cooperative  re- 
ionship. 

My  trip  to  Poland  and  the  visits  of 
cretary  Vance  and  Secretary  Blu- 
:nthal  to  Hungary  and  Romania  un- 
rscore  the  importance  we  attach  to 
tter  relations  with  the  nations  of 
istern  Europe.  The  support  of  the 
)ngress  for  our  policy  toward  Eastern 
irope  has  provided  a  strong  founda- 
»n  for  building  a  stronger  economic, 
ltural,  and  political  relationship — a 
ocess  that  will  continue  to  go  forward 
the  coming  year. 

lina 

The  arrival  next  week  of  the  first 
ader  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
lina  to  officially  visit  Washington 
11  give  us  an  early  and  welcome  op- 
rtunity  in  the  new  year  not  only  to 
ment  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hos- 


pitality between  us  but  to  emphasize 
our  expectation  that  our  relationship 
with  China  will  be  a  constructive  one. 
It  will  contribute  to  diversity  in  the 
world  and  to  peace  and  stability  in 
Asia.  It  is  not  directed  against  the 
interests  of  any  other  country. 

To  fulfill  the  promise  of  this  new  era 
in  Sino-American  relations,  we  will  re- 
quire legislation  and  support  from  the 
Congress.  Such  legislation  is  particu- 
larly important  to  facilitate  continued 
trade  and  other  relations  with  the 
people  of  Taiwan  through  non- 
governmental instrumentalities  and  to 
assure  continued  peace  and  prosperity 
there.  This  has  very  high  priority  in  our 
legislative  program  for  1979. 

USSR 

We  seek  better  relations  with  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Doing  so  is  pro- 
foundly in  the  interests  of  our  Nation 
and  of  global  security. 

I  therefore  would  like  also  to  wel- 
come President  Brezhnev  to  our  coun- 
try in  the  near  future.  At  that  time  we 
would  hope  to  conclude  an  agreement 
curbing  the  strategic  arms  race.  There 
are  other  areas  where  our  two  nations 
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as  much  of  mankind  remains  im- 
poverished and  without  hope. 

As  I  emphasized  in  my  State  of  the 
Union  address,  the  need  to  curb  the 
strategic  arms  race  has  never  been 
more  urgent.  It  increases  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  It  is  a  needless  competi- 
tion that  draws  away  scarce  resources 
we  need  to  invest  in  other  areas  of  our 
Nation's  strength.  It  undermines 
Americas 's  security. 

The  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a 
satisfactory  SALT  II  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  therefore  among  our 
top  priorities.  It  will  make  a  major 
contribution  to  enhancing  our  long- 
term  security,  while  keeping  open  our 
options  to  carry  out  needed  moderniza- 
tion of  our  strategic  forces  and  preserve 
our  deterrence. 

We  will  take  whatever  time  is  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  a  sound,  verifiable 
agreement.  I  am  convinced  that  once 
the  American  people  and  Congress 
have  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  terms 
and  benefits  of  this  Treaty — and  con- 
sider the  shape  of  our  future  without 
it — they  will  conclude  it  serves  our 
vital  security  interests. 

We  will  continue  to  consult  the  Con- 
gress as  we  proceed  this  year  with 
other  important  arms  control  negotia- 


Israeli  and  Egyptian  commitment  to  peace  will  provide  an  indispensa- 
ble step  toward  peace  between  Israel  and  all  its  neighbors  and  foster 
the  stability  and  orderly  change  we  favor.  .  .  . 


can  work  constructively  together. 
These  include  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty;  limits  on  Indian  Ocean 
deployments,  and  on  the  transfer  of 
conventional  arms;  and  restraint  in 
areas  of  turbulence  and  tension.  Such 
cooperative  effort  would  do  much  to 
make  the  world  a  safer  place  for  all. 

We  will  never  ignore  Soviet  actions 
which  challenge  our  interests.  We  both 
have  a  responsibility  to  our  peoples  and 
the  world  to  maintain  a  pattern  of  de- 
tente which  is  genuinely  reciprocal  and 
broadly  defined. 


DEALING  WITH  WORLD 
PROBLEMS 

A  true  world  community  cannot  be 
fashioned  or  endure  so  long  as  the 
weapons  of  war  multiply  and  spread,  so 
long  as  ancient  disputes  fester  and  the 
demands  for  justice  are  unmet,  so  long 


tions:  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban;  the  prevention  of  anti-satellite 
warfare;  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  Europe;  and  limits  on  the 
rising  tide  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers. 

The  risks  inherent  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  technology  figure 
prominently  among  the  dangers  to  the 
world  community.  Although  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  still  have  far  to  go 
in  dealing  responsibly  with  such  risks, 
the(  United  States  took  an  important 
step  last  March  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  we  established 
comprehensive  legislation  covering  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  nuclear 
field  and  the  export  of  nuclear-related 
materials.  To  build  on  that  promising 
beginning  throughout  1979,  we  need 
progress  in  the  following  areas,  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear: 

•  The  International  Nuclear  Fuel 
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Cycle  Evaluation  (INFCE),  a  53-nation 
effort,  can  help  us  develop  a  new  inter- 
national nuclear  fuel  consensus  that  will 
adequately  balance  energy  needs  with 
non-proliferation  concerns. We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  better  alternatives 
exist  to  the  commercialization  of 
dangerous  breeder  reactors  and  we  will 
cooperate  as  fully  as  possible  with 
other  countries  in  exploring  those 
alternatives. 

•  We  will  seek  more  substantial 
progress  in  the  problem  of  managing 
nuclear  waste  and  in  attracting  greater 
international  support  for  the  acceptance 
of  nuclear  safeguards.  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  treaty  on  the  IAEA  [Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency]  Vol- 
untary Safeguards  Offer  which  will 
provide  concrete  proof  of  our  belief 
that  international  safeguards  do  not 
interfere  with  the  successful  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power. 

•  I  will  call  for  early  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  Protocol  I  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
lessening  of  nuclear  dangers  for  our 
Latin  American  neighbors;  the  U.S. 
and  Cuba  are  now  the  only  countries  in 
our  Hemisphere  which  have  not  yet 
ratified  that  Treaty. 

Regional  Conflict  and  Tension 

Curbing  the  means  of  war  cannot  in 
itself  remove  the  threat  of  war.  For 
that,  we  must  seek  to  resolve  conflicts, 
ease  tension,  and  build  trust.  The 
urgency  of  this  task  and  its  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  the  world  is 
nowhere  more  clear  than  in  the  Middle 
East.  Though  there  has  been  great 
progress,  the  goal  of  a  just  and  lasting 
settlement  in  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world  still  eludes  us.  No  one  who  has 
looked  at  Middle  East  history  can  har- 
bor any  illusion  about  the  difficulties 
ahead.  Yet  we  have  made  great  strides 
toward  a  final  peace  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  principal  adversaries  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  differences  which 
they  have  overcome  far  outweigh  the 
issues  which  still  divide  them.  Israeli 
and  Egyptian  commitment  to  peace  will 
provide  an  indispensable  step  toward 
peace  between  Israel  and  all  its 
neighbors  and  foster  the  stability  and 
orderly  change  we  favor  for  the  entire 
Middle  East  region.  Peace  will  permit 
us  to  strengthen  our  ties  with  the  Arab 
states  in  the  region  and  enhance  our 
relationship  with  Israel,  a  relationship 
which  will  always  be  special  to  us. 

In  1979  I  will  count  on  the  continued 
collaboration  of  the  96th  Congress  on 
behalf  of  our  efforts  to  gain  and  main- 
tain peace  throughout  the  region.  The 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 


can people  for  a  purposeful  role  in  that 
region  is  particularly  important  in  light 
of  the  tumultuous  events  taking  place 
in  Iran.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  United  States  has 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with 
Iran  and  it  has  a  vital  interest  in  Iran's 
independence  and  integrity.  The  people 
of  Iran  should  shape  their  own  future 
without  foreign  interference.  That  is 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  we  expect  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  all  of  Iran's  neighbors. 

Africa 

Congressional  support  for  peace, 
stability,  and  orderly  change  are  essen- 
tial in  other  tense  regions,  as  well. 

In  Southern  Africa  we  are  trying  to 
help  bring  about  a  peaceful  transfor- 
mation to  majority  rule  which  will 
avoid  growing  bloodshed  between 
white  and  black  and  deeper  interven- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

Together  with  our  European  allies, 
Canada,  and  African  states  directly 
concerned,  we  are  making  progress  to- 
ward the  independence  and  majority 
rule  of  Namibia — a  step  that  would 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  evolution 
of  events  in  Rhodesia  and  elsewhere  in 
Southern  Africa.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  support  of  the  African  leaders  who 
have  worked  with  us  in  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  Namibian  and  Rhodesian 
issues. 

Congressional  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  was  essential  in  enhancing 
our  credibility  in  the  effort  to  avoid  a 
gathering  war  and  further  Soviet  and 
Cuban  gains  in  Southern  Africa.  We 
will  consult  closely  with  the  Congress 
during  the  coming  months,  as  we  seek 
the  most  constructive  role  we  can  play. 
It  will  be  increasingly  important  to 
maintain  our  position  of  impartiality 
among  the  parties  so  we  can  help  them 
resolve  their  differences  should  they 
choose  the  path  of  peace. 

Latin  America 

In  our  own  Hemisphere,  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  cooperative 
spirit  which  enabled  us  to  change,  in 
mutually  beneficial  ways,  the  basis  of 
our  relations  with  Panama.  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Panama  Canal 
treaties  last  year  has  improved  the 
quality  of  our  historic  relationship  not 
only  with  Panama  itself  but  with  our 
friends  in  every  part  of  Latin  America. 
By  that  act,  our  country  helped  demon- 
strate its  ability  both  to  protect  major 
security  interests  and  to  deal  with 
smaller  nations  with  dignity  and  mutual 
respect.  Congressional  action  to  pass 
the  necessary  implementing  legislation 
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for  these  treaties  before  the  October 
deadline  will  ensure  that  the  Canal 
efficiently  operated  during  the  trans 
tion  to  a  new  partnership  with  Panama 
The  treaties  and  implementir 
legislation,  like  our  efforts  to  help  tl 
people  of  Nicaragua  find  an  endurir 
democratic  solution  to  the  current  cris 
there,  are  important  to  the  future  st; 
bility  of  Central  America  as  a  who 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  new  ar 
mature  relationship  with  the  nations  c 
all  Latin  America. 


The  International  Economy 

In  our  daily  lives,  we  are  constant! 
reminded  of  the  importance  of 
healthy  world  economy  to  the  strengl 
of  our  own.  We  see  this  in  the  wages  < 
our  workers  who  produce  goods  for  e> 
port,  in  the  choice  of  goods  for  oi 
consumers,  in  the  price  of  energy. 

We  must  work  closely  with  ofh< 
countries  to  ensure  that  the  worl 
economy  can  steadily  develop  throug 
non-inflationary  growth,  while  togetht 
we  manage  the  use  of  its  resources  an 
protect  our  environment. 

The  focus  for  much  of  this  effoi 
during  the  past  year  was  the  Bonn  Ecc 
nomic  Summit.  We  worked  out 
strategy  of  cooperation  with  oij 
partners  to  improve  the  world  ecc 
nomic  situation:  within  the  framewor 
of  those  Summit  decisions,  West  Gei 
many  and  Japan  have  taken  measures  t 
stimulate  their  economies  while  we  ai 
giving  top  priority  to  fighting  inflatior 
Our  actions,  along  with  those  taken  b 
other  Summit  participants,  are  leadin 
to  a  convergence  of  economic  policu 
that  will  strengthen  the  global  ecor 
omy. 

We  have  strengthened  the  dollar  b 
working  out  arrangements  with  oth« 
countries  to  counter  speculative  disoi 
der  in  currency  markets.  Since  I  ar 
nounced  my  dollar  stabilization  meas 
ures  last  November,  we  stopped  fh 
dollar's  decline  in  value  against  otto 
currencies  and  have  actually  increase 
the  dollar's  value  by  around  10  percei 
against  several  major  currencies 
Moreover,  we  have  announced 
multi-faceted  program  to  increase  U.S 
exports,  which  will  benefit  America 
farmers  and  workers,  while  furthc 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  dollai 

We  are  now  close  to  new  agreemenl 
with  our  trading  partners  to  establish 
fairer,  better  operating,  and  more  ope 
framework  for  world  trade. 

The  American  people  have  a  viU 
stake  in  Congressional  approval  c 
these  agreements.  Ten  million  Ameri 
can  jobs  depend  on  our  exports.  Ever 
third  acre  of  our  farmland  produces  fc 
sales  abroad.  Two-thirds  of  our  import 
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essential  raw  materials  or  goods  we 
mot  readily  produce. 
^t  a  time  of  difficult  strains  in  our 
n  economy,  there  is  always  an  im- 
se  to  abandon  our  commitment  to  an 
;n  world  trading  system.  But  the 
ts  of  such  a  course  to  the  American 
>ple  would  be  enormous.  Each 
lerican  family  would  pay  more  for 
at  it  buys  and  would  have  less 
dee  in  the  goods  available.  Inflation 
uld  be  fueled.  Jobs  would  be  jeopar- 
ed,  for  protectionism  against  our 
iing  partners  breeds  protectionism 
them  against  us. 

am  convinced  that  our  economy 
i  adapt  to  changing  patterns  of  world 
ie  in  ways  that  protect  the  future  of 

workers.  We  can  compete  effec- 
;ly  in  the  world  economy.  The  new 
ie  agreements  give  us  the  opportu- 
f  to  do  so. 

)ur  programs  of  economic  develop- 
nt  assistance  abroad  are  also  an  in- 
tment  in  our  own  future  as  well  as 

future  of  other  nations.  Our  most 
idly  growing  markets  lie  in  the  de- 
oping  world.  By  helping  the  people 
these  countries,  we  not  only  help 
end  their  opportunities  for  a  better 
:,  we  help  ourselves.  By  demon- 
iting  to  their  governments  that  we 

concerned  for  the  well-being  of 
ir  people,  we  encourage  their  in- 
asing  cooperation  with  the  West  on 
road  range  of  issues. 

therefore  urge  Congressional  ap- 
ival  of  the  funding  we  propose  for 

bilateral  assistance  programs  and 
•  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
ltilateral  development  banks  and  UN 
:ncies. 

vly  proposal  to  establish  a  Founda- 
n  of  International  Technological 
operation  reflects  our  recognition 
t  scientists  in  many  developing  na- 
is  are  ready  to  work  in  collaboration 
:h  our  technological  institutions  to 
ve  the  great  problems  of  health,  nu- 
ion,  productivity,  and  other  aspects 
economic  development. 
£ey  commodity  agreements  can  also 
p  us  deal  with  the  legitimate  needs 
i  interests  of  the  developing  coun- 
:s.  Senate  ratification  of  the  Interna- 
nal  Sugar  Agreement,  which  we 
ned  last  year,  along  with  price  sup- 
rt  legislation  will  stabilize  prices  for 
it  important  commodity.  We  have 
dged  a  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
nal  Tin  Agreement,  and  we  will 
nduct  negotiations  on  a  rubber 
:ord. 

Efforts  to  build  a  stronger  interna- 
nal  economy  are  directed  not  simply 
managing  economic  relationships 
long  nations,  but  at  improving  the 
es  of  individual  people  around  the 
•rid.  For  it  is  the  lives  of  individuals 


which  define  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  foreign  policies. 


Reasserting  America's  Values 

America's  future  is  best  secured  in  a 
world  founded  on  decency,  justice,  and 
compassion. 

The  effort  to  make  human  rights  a 
central  component  of  our  foreign  policy 
comes  from  our  deepest  sense  of  our- 
selves as  a  humane  and  freedom-loving 
people.  We  do  not  make  our  standards 
the  precondition  for  every  relationship 
we  have  with  other  countries;  yet 
human  rights  can  never  be  far  from  the 
focus  of  our  thinking  or  we  violate  our 
own  best  values. 

In  the  year  just  passed,  some  have 
quarrelled  with  the  timing  or  the  tactics 
of  our  emphasis  on  human  rights 
abroad.  Others  have  pointed  to  our  own 
imperfect  record  on  human  rights  at 
home.  Yet  few  can  dispute  an  impor- 
tant fact  of  this  experience:  our  concern 
for  human  rights  has  met  with  great  re- 
sonance in  the  world  at  large.  The  very 
term  has  entered  the  language  and  be- 
come imbued  with  an  everyday  famil- 
iarity that  was  simply  unknown  little 
more  than  two  years  ago. 
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advancing  this  process.  I  now  ask  the 
Congress  to  take  action  in  1979  which 
will  further  strengthen  our  human 
rights  record.  I  have  signed  four  im- 
portant human  rights  treaties,  including 
the  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, the  International  UN  Covenants 
on  Economic  and  Social  Rights,  and  on 
Political  and  Civil  Rights,  and  the 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights.  Senate  ratification  of  these 
treaties  will  firmly  align  our  Nation 
with  the  growing  forces  for  rule  of  law 
and  human  dignity  in  this  world. 
Similarly,  I  call  upon  the  Senate  finally 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  very  few 
countries  which  have  not  yet  ratified 
this  convention;  this  anomaly  should  be 
corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment in  this  Congress. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  efforts  we 
have  undertaken  this  past  year  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  refugees  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  world,  particularly 
those  fleeing  the  troubled  Indochinese 
peninsula.  We  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  reduce  suffering  among  these  des- 
perate people  and  to  provide  many  of 
them  with  a  possibility  of  a  new  home 
and  a  new  start. 

We  will  continue  to  do  our  part  and 


Ten  million  American  jobs  depend  on  our  exports  ....  Two-thirds  of 
our  imports  are  essential  raw  materials  or  goods  we  cannot  readily 
produce. 


We  believe  our  efforts  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  global  awakening: 

•  Thousands  of  political  prisoners 
have  been  freed; 

•  In  several  countries,  torture  of 
prisoners  has  been  significantly  re- 
duced or  eliminated  and  trials  are  more 
often  open  to  the  public; 

•  Open  advocacy  of  human  rights 
has  occurred  in  nations  where  the  con- 
cept was  heretofore  forbidden; 

•  International  organizations  such  as 
the  UN  and  the  OAS  now  have  vigor- 
ous human  rights  commissions  for  the 
investigation  and  airing  of  human 
rights  violations  and  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
has  helped  to  make  human  rights  an  in- 
stitutionalized part  of  the  international 
agenda  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 

•  In  a  number  of  key  nations  around 
the  world,  democratic  institutions  are 
being  strengthened  as  democratic  val- 
ues are  reasserted. 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  lead- 
ing role  their  government  has  played  in 


to  encourage  others  to  increase  their  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  opportunities  for 
resettlement.  I  hope  to  cooperate 
closely  with  this  Congress  in  the  pas- 
sage of  new  legislation  which  will 
allow  us  to  focus  U.S.  assistance  more 
efficiently  in  working  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  global,  human  problem. 

Our  challenges  reflect  a  single  fact: 
the  pressure  of  accelerating  change  in 
our  century.  We  need  not  fear  this 
phenomenon;  indeed,  we  should  wel- 
come it.  Change  has  not  been  merely  a 
challenge  in  American  history;  to  a 
very  real  degree,  it  has  been  our  Na- 
tion's charter.  We  have  not  prospered 
and  grown  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  by  worshipping  the  status  quo.  In 
building  our  Nation  and  confronting  the 
many  tasks  which  history  has  assigned 
us,  we  have  found  change  to  be  our 
natural  element. 

We  should  approach  the  task  of 
building  a  new  Foundation  for  a  world 
of  change  with  the  confidence  of  a  Na- 
tion whose  strengths  are  unmatched. 
Our  military  forces  are  strong  and 
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Weirs  Conferences  of  January  26 
and  February  12  (Excerpts) 


JAN.  26  " 

Q.  The  United  States  has  acknowl- 
edged that  there  is  one  China,  and 
Taiwan  is  a  part  of  it.  And,  remem- 
bering the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
as  an  underpinning  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  my  question  is,  are  you  con- 
cerned that  the  congressional  resolu- 
tions regarding  Taiwan's  security 
may  infringe  on  China's  sovereignty 
and,  two,  may  involve  us  at  some 
future  point  in  Asia  again? 

A.  No,  I'm  not  concerned  about 
that.  I  could  not  approve  any  legisla- 
tion presented  to  me  by  Congress  that 
would  be  contradictory  or  that  which 
would  violate  the  agreements  that  we 
have  concluded  with  the  Republic  of 
China  —  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  I,  myself,  am  committed  to  a 
strong  and  a  prosperous  and  a  free 
people  on  Taiwan.  We  intend  to  carry 
on  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China,  but  we'll  have  trade 
relationships,  cultural  relationships 
with  the  people  on  Taiwan.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  that  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  Congress  is  a 
good  foundation  for  this. 

But  I  don't  see  this  as  an  opening  for 
bloodshed  or  war.  I  think  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Chinese  leaders 


since  the  announcement  of  intentions  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  very  constructive  and  have  indi- 
cated a  peaceful  intent. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  also  of  the 
Kennedy  resolution,  which  will  be 
introduced  on  Monday,  or  only  your 
own  resolution? 

A.  I  haven't  read  the  so-called  Ken- 
nedy resolution.  I  really  don't  believe 
that  any  resolution  is  needed.  I  think 
our  legislative  proposal  and  the  an- 
nouncement made  about  normalization, 
the  combination  of  those  two  is 
adequate. 

Q.  On  Tuesday  you  said  that  we 
would  have  a  SALT  agreement  if  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  slight  doubt  in 
your  mind  on  that  score? 

A.  No.  I've  been  in  office  now  2 
years,  and  we've  been  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets  almost  full  time  on  a  SALT 
agreement.  Prior  to  that  time,  4  addi- 
tional years  of  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted with  the  Soviet  Union.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  prior  to  the  time  I 
came  into  office,  and  since  I've  been  in 
office,  they  have  negotiated  in  good 
faith. 


State  of  the  Union  (Cont'd) 

growing  stronger.  Our  technological 
and  industrial  capacities  are  unsurpas- 
sed. Our  allies  are  strong  and  reliable. 
Our  way  of  life,  and  what  we  stand  for 
as  a  nation,  continue  to  have  magnetic 
international  appeal. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  change  comes 
without  cost.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it 
comes  without  pain.  Neither  the  vi- 
sionary men  of  the  18th  Century  who 
founded  our  Republic,  nor  the  citizens 
of  conscience  who  opposed  slavery  in 
the  19th,  nor  the  men  and  women  of 
the  20th  who  led  us  successfully 
through  two  world  wars  looked  upon 
change  as  easy.  They  did,  however, 
look  upon  it  as  inevitable. 

So  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  our 
country,  so  it  has  been  through  all  the 
stages  of  our  history.  The  future  has 
always  brought  Americans  to  a  higher 
level  of  national  achievement  as  long 
as  we  were  willing  to  invest  the  time 


and  the  energy  and  the  imagination  to- 
ward shaping  that  future  ourselves. 

As  we  begin  a  new  year,  I  repledge 
my  Administration  to  time,  energy,  and 
imagination  essential  to  build  a  new 
Foundation  for  a  world  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  human  justice.  Together, 
American's  Congress,  its  people,  and 
its  President  cannot  only  master  the 
many  challenges  of  change,  but  make 
them  a  part  of  our  Nation's  purpose  in 
the  world.  In  so  doing,  we  can  bring 
America  closer  to  that  "more  perfect 
union ' '  of  Jefferson 's  dream  in  a  wider 
and  more  secure  global  community 
congenial  to  our  values,  interests  and 
ideals. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


1  For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  29,  1979,  p. 
121. 

2  For  excerpts  relating  to  foreign  policy,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  1979,  p.  1. 
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They  are  tough  bargainers;  we  ai 
too.  We  have  tried  to  evolve  an  agre 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  whii 
would,  first  of  all,  be  verifiable,  whi 
would  preserve  the  security  of  our  n 
tion  and  even  enhance  it,  which  wou 
control  nuclear  weapons,  and  whii 
would  lay  a  basis  for  increase 
friendship  between  us  and  the  Sovi 
Union  and  let  us  control  or  reduce  t 
threat  of  the  proliferation  of  nucle 
explosives  to  other  nations  througho 
the  world.  I  think  that  we  and  tl. 
Soviets  have  those  goals  in  mind.  A* 
I  hope  and  expect  that  our  progress  w 
continue. 

Now  we're  negotiating  every  day 
Geneva  and  supplementing  that  nego 
ation  through  diplomatic  channel 
both  here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  th 
have  hardened  their  position  in  tl 
last  month  or  two? 

A.  No,  they  have  not  hardened  the 
position  in  the  last  month  or  two. 
think  their  positions,  along  with  our 
have  been  adequately  hard.  We  ha* 
negotiated  very  firmly,  and  there  hi. 
been  a  steady  progress.  There  hi 
never  been  one  time  since  I've  been 
office  when  we've  had  a  recess  in  tf 
efforts,  nor  a  retrogressive  action  wh< 
we  were  discouraged.  We've  bee 
making  steady  progress,  and  we  stf 
are. 

Q.  The  shipment  of  200,000  ba 
rels  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  f 
Iran — doesn't  that  really  amount  ] 
the  interference  in  Iran's  intern; 
affairs  that  you  have  said  the  Unit» 
States  will  not  now  be  part  of?  Ar. 
would  you  stand  for  a  similar  sue 
action  from  any  other  nation? 

A.  I  don't  see  the  shipment  of  fu< 
supplies  to  Iran  in  any  way  as  an  ii 
terference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Irai 
These  shipments  of  energy  supplie 
and,  I'm  sure,  food  and  other  goods  l 
let  the  people  of  Iran  have  a  better  lift 
I  think,  are  very  good  and  constructiv 
and  proper.  We  do  not  have  any  intei 
tion  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  (' 
Iran  —  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
government — and  we  don't  want  an 
other  country  to  do  it  either. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  accept 
congressional  investigating  commi 
tee's  finding  that  you  and  your  to 
foreign  policy  advisers  must  shar 
responsibility  with  the  CIA  for  th 
downfall  of  the  Shah? 

A.  The  situation  in  Iran  now,  polit 
cally  speaking,  is  very  sensitive,  and 
can't  think  of  anything  I  could  sa 
about  it  that  would  contribute  to  th 
hopes  that  we  have  that  Iran  would  se 
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their  problems  peacefully,  that 
odshed  would  be  prevented,  and 
:  any  political  change  in  their  gov- 
ment  would  be  conducted  in  an  or- 
ly  fashion  in  accordance  with  the 
lian  Constitution.  So,  I  don't  intend 
nake  any  statements  about  the  im- 
t  of  what  we  have  done  or  will  do 
Iran. 

ls  I  said  earlier,  we  do  not  interfere 
:he  internal  affairs  of  Iran.  We  do 
want  any  other  government  to  do  it 
er. 


}.  Have  U.S. -Soviet  relations  been 
>aired  in  any  way  by  the  Deng 
linese  Vice  Premier  Deng 
loping]  visit?  Any  unhappiness 
ag  expressed  by  the  Soviets  over 
visit? 

L.  No,  I  don't  believe  so.  My 
1  belief  is  that  the  Deng  visit  and 
normalization  of  relations  between 
selves  and  China  will  not  only  help 
people  of  our  two  countries  but  will 
yide  for  stability  and  peace  in  the 
stern  Pacific  or  the  Asian  region 
,  also,  the  entire  world.  And  my 
e  and  expectation  is  that  the  Soviets 

agree  that  that  assessment  is  ac- 
ite,  that  this  will  not  be  a  destab- 
ng  factor  in  the  future,  but  a 
•ilizing  factor,  and  that  world  peace 

be  enhanced. 

/e  will  be  cautious  in  not  trying  to 
e  an  unbalanced  relationship  be- 
en China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
1  if  there  has  been  some  concern 
ressed  by  some  sources — and  I'm 
familiar  with  them — I  don't  think 
i  are  well  advised. 


\.  Vice  Premier  Deng  arrives  in 
5  country  on  Sunday.  And,  of 
rse,  his  major  purpose  is  to  get  to 
>w  this  country  a  little  bit  better 
I  so  that  you  can  have  more  of  an 
*>rt unity  to  discuss  a  variety  of  is- 
s.  But  I  wonder  if  you're  shooting 
a  conclusion  of  any  diplomatic 
eements  or  trade  agreements  with 
i,  as  well  as  the  other  things  that 
l  mentioned? 

i.  There  are  some  outstanding  an- 
lt  claims  filed  on  the  part  of  China 
inst  our  country  and  vice  versa.  We 
e  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  res- 
tion  of  that  difference.  We  would 
to  prepare  for  the  future  visits  to 
na  of  some  of  our  key  Cabinet  offi- 
i  concerning  trade  and  commerce, 
retary  [of  the  Treasury  W.  Michael] 
menthal,  Secretary  [of  Commerce 
nita]  Kreps  will  be  going  there 
tiin  the  next  few  weeks.  We  hope  to 
elude  an  aviation  agreement  with 


them  to  provide  better  transportation  to 
and  from  our  countries.  We  hope  to 
conclude,  in  addition,  agreements  that 
would  encompass  technology,  scien- 
tific exchanges.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
bilateral  agreements  that  we  will 
explore. 

Perhaps  some  of  them  can  be  re- 
solved while  Vice  Premier  Deng  is 
here.  Most  of  them,  I  think,  would  be 
concluded  later  on  with  more  detailed 
technical  discussions  when  an  actual 
legal  document  can  be  drafted  for  sig- 
nature. But  we'll  have  a  very  broad 
agenda  of  items  to  be  discussed  with 
China.  Those  are  some  illustrative 
examples  of  the  kind  of  bilateral 
agreements  that  will  be  discussed. 


Q.  There  is  a  report  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  agreed  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  put  seismic  listeningposts 
inside  Russia  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  not  testing  nuclear  weapons.  Is 
that  report  accurate,  and  if  so,  does 
that  mean  we're  very  close  to  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement? 

A.  I  think  it's  inappropriate  for  me 
to  discuss  specific  items  on  which  we 
are  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union 
now.  They  agreed  not  to  discuss  them 
publicly.  We  agreed  to  do  the  same. 
But,  obviously,  that's  one  of  the  items 
that  we  are  negotiating  with  them. 

As  I  said  about  the  SALT  agreement, 
I'm  not  going  to  sign  a  SALT  agree- 
ment unless  it's  verifiable.  And  I  am 
not  going  to  sign  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  agreement  unless  it's  verifiable. 
Since  tests  of  nuclear  explosives  can  be 
at  a  very  low  level  and  sometimes 
perhaps  concealed  if  they  are  in  a  very 
deep  depth  within  the  Earth,  listening 
devices,  either  around  the  periphery  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  are,  obviously,  advantageous. 

The  placement  of  listening  devices 
within  the  continental  boundaries  of 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  Britain — Great  Britain  is  a  part- 
ner with  us — is  one  of  those  items  that 
are  being  discussed.  No  final  agree- 
ment has  yet  been  reached. 

Q.  Defense  Secretary  Brown  told 
the  Congress  yesterday  that  the  U.S. 
arsenal  is  far  and  away  superior  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  My  question 
is  if  that  is  the  case,  and  realizing,  of 
course,  that  you're  obviously  trying 
to  sell  the  SALT  treaty,  why  did  you 
not  see  fit  to  keep  your  campaign 
promise  to  reduce  the  defense  budget 
instead  of  raising  it  at  the  expense  of 
social  programs,  which  you  said  you 
would  never  do? 

A.  I  think  we  have  kept  the  cam- 
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paign  promise.  We,  obviously,  can't 
freeze  the  defense  budget  at  a  given 
figure,  but  we've  had  savings  that  are 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  $5  billion 
that  I  promised  during  the  campaign. 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  a 
strong,  adequate  defense,  nor  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  necessary  to  insure 
a  strong  and  adequate  defense.  I  think 
we  are  able  at  this  point  to  match  any 
military  capability  that  the  Soviets 
have.  I  think  we  are  much  stronger 
economically  and  politically  than  the 
Soviet  Union  is.  But  in  the  last  10,  15 
years,  the  Soviets  every  year  have  had 
above  and  beyond  inflationary  costs  a 
4%  or  5%  increase  in  allocation  of 
funds  for  defense  purposes.  In  most  of 
those  years,  we've  been  decreasing, 
actually,  in  the  amount  of  funds  allo- 
cated for  defense. 

I  have  not  robbed  the  poor  or  the  de- 
prived or  the  social  programs  in  order 
to  provide  for  defense.  The  percentage 
of  our  budget  that  goes  for  defense  has 
been  steadily  reduced  for  a  number  of 
years. 

And  it's  absolutely  imperative  that 
our  country  always  have  the  ability  to 
defend  itself.  It's  imperative  for  our 
people  to  know  that  we  are  safe.  It's 
imperative  for  our  allies  to  know  that 
we  stand  with  them  with  an  adequate 
defense.  It's  imperative  that  the  Soviet 
Union  know  that  we  are  capable  of  de- 
fending ourselves.  It's  a  major  contri- 
bution to  peace.  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  it  at  all. 


FEB.  12  2 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Iran. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  observed  closely  the  events  un- 
folding there.  Our  objective  has  been 
and  is  a  stable  and  independent  Iran 
which  maintains  good  relations  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
policy  has  been  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Iran  and  to  express 
our  firm  expectation  that  other  nations 
would  not  do  so  either. 

We  hope  that  the  differences  that 
have  divided  the  people  of  Iran  for  so 
many  months  can  now  be  ended.  As 
has  been  the  case  throughout  this 
period,  we  have  been  in  touch  with 
those  in  control  of  the  Government  of 
Iran,  and  we  stand  ready  to  work  with 
them.  Our  goals  are  now,  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  few  months,  to  insure 
the  safety  of  Americans  in  Iran,  to 
minimize  bloodshed  and  violence,  to 
insure  that  Iran  is  militarily  capable  of 
protecting  its  independence  and  its  ter- 
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ritorial  integrity,  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence or  intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Iran  by  any  outside  power,  and 
to  honor  the  will  of  the  Iranian  people. 

These  have  been  our  hopes  and  our 
goals,  and  our  involvement  there  has 
been,  as  you  know,  minimal  during  the 
last  few  months. 

The  curtailment  of  Iran's  energy 
supplies  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
people  of  our  country  and  to  the  world. 
This  underscores  the  vulnerability 
about  which  I  spoke  when  I  presented 
our  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
energy  plan  to  the  Congress  in  April  of 
1977.  The  net  shortfall  from  the  cur- 
tailment of  Iran's  energy  production  is, 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  about  2  million 
barrels  per  day  and  for  the  United 
States  a  curtailment  of  about  one-half 
million  barrels  per  day. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  it  com- 
prises about  2Vi%  of  the  current 
American  consumption. 

Most  petroleum  stocks  were  fairly 
high  at  the  beginning  of  this  winter 
season,  and  while  we  are,  therefore,  in 
no  immediate  danger,  the  stocks  here 
and  throughout  the  world  continue  to 
be  drawn  down. 


The  last  comment  I  have  is  about  my 
Mexico  state  visit.  Two  years  ago, 
President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  of 
Mexico  became  the  first  head  of  state 
to  visit  me  at  the  White  House.  This 
was  no  accident  but  a  carefully  consid- 
ered judgment  because  I  wanted  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  which  I 
have  placed  from  the  very  beginning  on 
our  relationships  with  our 
neighbor  —  Mexico  —  the  neighbor 
which  shares  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent with  ourselves  and  with  Canada. 

About  40  hours  from  now,  I  will  de- 
part for  Mexico  City  to  return  President 
Lopez  Portillo 's  visit  and  to  renew  our 
own  personal  dialogue  as  part  of  the 
consultations  and  negotiations  which 
have  continued,  since  his  visit,  among 
our  ministers  and  top  government  offi- 
cials. 

We  will  be  discussing  some  very 
important  and  very  difficult  problems, 
including  trade,  energy,  and  border  is- 
sues. I'm  looking  forward  to  extensive 
discussions  of  global  and  regional 
problems,  as  well.  As  you  know, 
Mexico  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  entire 
world,  on  a  number  of  crucial  issues, 
such  as  economic  development,  arms 
restraint,  and  nonproliferation.  These 
issues  are  very  important,  both  to 
President  Lopez  Portillo  and  to  me. 

Inevitably,  there  are  differences  in 
outlook  between  two  such  diverse  and 
important  neighbors,  as  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  But  these  differences  are 


dwarfed  by  our  common  concerns,  our 
common  values,  and  our  areas  of  coop- 
eration. 

I  view  this  trip  above  all  as  an  op- 
portunity to  listen  and  to  learn.  I  want 
to  hear  President  Lopez  Portillo's 
views,  and  I  want  to  relay  my  own 
views  to  him.  We  will  be  working  to- 
gether toward  an  even  better  future  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  see  much  realistic  hope 
of  entering  into  a  mutually  produc- 
tive relationship  with  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran? 

A.  Yes,  I  see  continued  hope  for 
very  productive  and  peaceful  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  Iran.  This 
has  been  our  posture  in  the  past,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  our  posture  in  the 
future . 

In  the  last  few  hours,  our  Embassy 
has  reported  that  the  followers  of  des- 
ignated Prime  Minister  [Medhi]  Bazar- 
gan  have  been  very  helpful  in  insuring 
the  safety  of  Americans,  and  we've 
been  consulting  with  them  very 
closely.  So  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
Iran  and  their  government  will  continue 
to  be  our  friends  and  that  the  relation- 
ship will  be  helpful  to  us. 

Q.  You  said  in  an  interview  over 
the  weekend  that  a  future  President 
has  the  option  of  going  to  war  and 
protecting  Taiwan.  Senator  Jackson 
says  you  should  be  more  restrained. 
My  question  is,  would  you  go  to  war 
to  protect  Taiwan? 

A.  I  have  no  intention  of  going  to 
war.  The  relationship  that  we  have  with 
Taiwan  is  one  based  on  mutual  interest, 
and  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  no  future 
decision  by  myself  or  my  successor  is 
prevented.  But  our  country  is  one  that 
believes  in  peace,  and  I  have  no  antici- 
pation that  there  will  be  any  require- 
ment for  war  in  the  western  Pacific. 

Q.  On  the  same  subject  of  Taiwan, 
two  related  questions.  You  had  ear- 
lier said  that  no  resolution  by  Con- 
gress was  necessary  and  suggested 
that  almost  any  resolution  that  might 
come  out  of  Congress  which  would 
give  any  kind  of  reassurance  to 
Taiwan  might  not  meet  with  your 
approval.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  you've  changed 
your  mind  in  any  way  about  that, 
whether  there  is  any  kind  of  resolu- 
tion from  Congress  which  might  be 
accepted  by  you?  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  approach  of  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Cranston. 

And  secondly,  there  remains  con- 
fusion resulting  from  your  January 
17  statement  that  you  had  pursued 
the  goal  of  getting  from  the  Chinese 
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Government  a  commitment  fo 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  < 
Taiwan.  And,  as  you  know,  that  n 
suited  in  some  misunderstandin 
which  you  might  like  to  clarify. 

A.  To  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  la; 
press  conference,  I  think  we  pursue 
the  goal  of  getting  a  maximum  corr 
mitment  possible  from  China  about  th 
peaceful  resolution  of  their  difference 
with  Taiwan  successfully.  We  did  g< 
the  maximum,  in  my  opinion,  that  wa 
possible. 

I  have  never  said  that  I  would  nc 
accept  any  resolution  from  the  Cor 
gress.  I  have  said  that  I  don't  think 
resolution  is  necessary,  because  th 
legislation  we  proposed  to  the  Cor 
gress,  in  my  opinion,  is  adequate. 

I  could  not  accept  any  resolution  c 
amendment  to  the  legislation  tha 
would  contradict  the  commitments  the 
we  have  made  to  the  Government  c 
China  on  which  is  predicated  our  ne\ 
normal  relationships.  And  I  think  the 
any  resolution  or  amendment  tha 
would  go  as  far  or  further  with  the  de, 
fense  commitments  to  Taiwan  would  h 
unacceptable. 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  govern 
ment  should  have  been  better  pre 
pared  for  the  takeover  by  the  Kho 
meini  forces  in  Iran?  And,  also,  ii 
retrospect,  do  you  think  it  was  i 
mistake  for  you  to  embrace  th 
Bakhtiar  government  as  you  did? 

A.  Obviously,  had  we  had  an  exac 
prediction  of  what  was  going  t' 
happen — it's  not  the  policy  of  our  gov 
ernment  to  go  into  the  internal  af 
fairs  of  another  people  or  country  an< 
try  to  determine  who  should  be  thei 
leaders.  This  is  contrary  to  the  philos 
ophy  of  our  people.  I  think  we've  trie< 
it  once  in  the  past  in  Vietnam  an< 
failed  abominably.  I  think  no  one  ii 
this  country  of  any  responsibility  want 
to  do  that  to  a  country,  including  Iran. 

We  have  worked  with  the  existinj 
government.  We  worked  closely  witl 
the  Shah  when  he  was  in  his  office.  W< 
have  worked  with  Bakhtiar,  who  wa 
chosen,  as  you  know,  by  the  Iraniai 
Parliament  in  accordance  with  con 
stitutional  provisions.  Now  Mr 
Bakhtiar  has  resigned  and  Mr.  Bazar 
gan  is  their  Prime  Minister,  and  th< 
Majlis — the  Parliament — has  also  re 
signed.  We  will  attempt  to  worl 
closely  with  the  existing  government 
But  we  have  never  tried  to  decide  or  t< 
determine  for  the  Iranian  people  or  anj 
other  people  on  Earth  who  their  leader; 
ought  to  be  or  what  form  of  govern 
ment  they  should  have  since  I've  beer 
in  office. 
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I.  But  why  did  we  have  to  make 
statements  of  support  for  the 
;htiar  government?  Why  couldn't 
just  say  nothing? 

,.  We  have  statements  of  support 

recognition  for  150  nations  on 
;h.  When  we  establish  relationships 
i  a  government  or  a  people,  this  is 

of  the  diplomatic  process.  And 
n  the  governments  change,  quite 
n  without  delay — sometimes  with  a 

days  delay  until  the  situation  is 
ified — -we  very  quickly  establish 
tions  with  the  new  government.  But 

is  something  that's  historically 
l  the  case,  and  it's  what  we  have 
;ued  in  Iran  and  what  we  will  pur- 
in  the  future. 

I.  When  Vice  Premier  Deng  of 
na  was  in  the  United  States,  he 
le  a  number  of  anti-Soviet  state- 
its.  In  particular,  on  several  oc- 
ons  he  said  that  the  Soviets  are 
ting  world  domination.  I  wonder 
)u  agree  with  that  statement,  and 
ou  don't,  I  wonder  what  is  your 
v  of  the  Soviets  global  intentions? 

I  I  have  never  tried  to  exercise  cen- 
hip  on  a  head  state  or  major  official 
i  came  to  our  country.  I  didn't  try  to 
Mr.  Deng  what  to  say  when  he  had 
■  conferences.  I  didn't  try  to  tell 

what  to  say  when  he  was  meeting 
l  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  did 
try  to  write  his  banquet  toasts  for 
.  And  I  think  it's  accurate  to  say 
Mr.  Deng's  statements  in  our 
itry  are  certainly  more  noteworthy 
l  the  statements  that  he's  made 
lin  his  own  country  and  that  he's 
le  in  other  nations, 
he  position  and  attitude  of  the 
nese  toward  the  Soviet  Union  have 
n  very  apparent  to  all  of  us  for 
ly  years. 

/e  have  some  areas  where  we  dis- 
;e  with  the  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
on  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Deng.  Our 
Jose,  our  goal,  I  would  say  perhaps 

most  important  responsibility  I 
e  on  my  shoulders,  as  President,  is 
Jreserve  peace  in  the  world,  and 
ecially  to  have  good,  sound  re- 
jnships  with  the  Soviet  Union  based 
i  common  desire  for  peace,  which  I 

sure  they  share.  We  are  working 
/  everyday  to  try  to  hammer  out  a 
LT  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
on.  They  have  negotiated  in  good 
h.  So  have  we.  This  does  not  mean, 
/ever,  that  there  are  not  areas  of 
tention  and  areas  where  we  have 
ceful  competition  with  the  Soviet 
on.  This  is  expectable,  and  I  think 
/ill  continue  for  many  years  in  the 
ire. 

don't  have  any  inclination  to  con- 
in  the  Soviets  as  a  people  or  even  as 


a  government.  We'll  explore  in  every 
way  we  can  a  way  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  honor  the  principles  of  our 
own  nation,  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  people  and  government  leaders 
peaceably  when  necessary  but  to  seek 
with  them  as  much  friendship,  cooper- 
ation, trade  as  possible  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  In  that  you're  going  to  Mexico, 
I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  on  that 
subject.  Given  their  new-found  oil 
reserves  and  given  the  fact  that  you 
want  to  discuss  such  things  as  illegal 
aliens  and  trade,  don't  they  have  you 
pretty  much  over  a  barrel — pardon 
the  bad  pun — on  the  matter  of  illegal 
aliens,  which  they  don't  consider  il- 
legal, and  on  their  protective  trade 
rules,  if  we  want  any  of  their  energy? 

A.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  for 
going  to  Mexico,  is  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  resolving  these  acknowl- 
edged differences  of  opinion  between 
our  people  and  theirs.  My  goal  will  be 
to  protect  the  interests  of  my  nation  and 
the  people  whom  I  represent  and  at  the 
same  time,  obviously,  to  deal  with  the 
Mexicans  openly  and  fairly  and  to  un- 
derstand and  to  honor  the  sensitivities 
that  exist  within  that  great  country. 

I'm  sworn  by  oath  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  our  nation,  including  immigra- 
tion laws,  to  stop  smuggling  at  the  bor- 
der, and  in  many  areas  those  goals  are 
compatible  with  the  desires  of  the 
Mexican  people  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. They've  cooperated  with  us 
superbly,  for  instance,  in  stopping  the 
illicit  traffic  in  heroin.  And  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  indication  of  how  we 
can  cooperate. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
Mexico.  Obviously,  a  burgeoning,  im- 
proving economic  situation  in  Mexico 
will  provide  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs  that  will  lessen  the  pressure 
on  some  of  them  to  seek  employment 
in  our  country.  And  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  minimize  any  illegalities 
relating  to  the  border,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  when  people  are  in  our 
country,  whether  they  are  here  as  citi- 
zens or  not,  that  we  protect  their  basic 
human  rights. 

Another  question  about  energy  that 
you  asked — a  decision  on  how  much  to 
explore,  produce,  and  sell  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas — is  a  decision  to  be  made  ex- 
clusively by  the  Mexican  people.  We 
are  interested  in  purchasing  now  and 
perhaps  in  the  future  even  more  oil  and 
natural  gas  from  Mexico.  We'll 
negotiate  with  them  in  good  faith. 
We'll  pay  them  a  fair  price. 

We'd  like  to  have  those  policies  be 
predictable  on  delivery  dates  and  also 
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on  price  schedules.  And  we'll  try  to  be 
a  good  customer.  But  we  have  no  incli- 
nation to  force  them  to  give  us  a  spe- 
cial privilege  nor  to  do  anything  that 
would  be  damaging  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Mexican  people. 

I  don't  see  that  these  statements  that 
I've  made  are  incompatible  with  going 
to  Mexico  to  meet  with  Lopez  Portillo, 
to  talk  to  his  Congress,  to  talk  to  his 
people.  I  think  the  best  way  to  resolve 
differences  which  do  exist  is  in  a 
framework  as  I  have  just  described  to 
you. 

Q.  You  campaigned  on  a  platform 
of  sunshine  in  government,  and  in 
the  last  few  weeks  you've  been  telling 
your  advisers  not  to  reveal  what  goes 
on  in  the  decisionmaking  process, 
some  of  the  confusion  and  some  of 
the  disagreement. 

A.  I've  never  told  them  that. 

Q.  Can  you  enlighten  us  as  to  what 
you  have  told  them?  Are  the  reports 
in  the  paper  wrong  about  you  telling 
them  to  sort  of  cool  it  on  that? 

A.  As  has  always  been  the  case  with 
Presidents,  and  I  guess  other  executive 
leaders,  I  have  to  have  two  basic  re- 
lationships with  my  advisers  and  my 
subordinates  that  sometimes  are  in- 
compatible. One  is,  I  have  to  have  the 
widest  possible  range  of  advice  and 
counsel,  tough  debate,  sometimes  even 
open  criticism  as  I  evolve  in  my  own 
mind  a  basic  decision  to  be  made  on  an 
important  subject  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Then  once  I 
make  that  decision — and  most  of  the 
controversial  decisions  are  very  dif- 
ficult ones — once  I  make  a  decision,  I 
expect  my  policy  to  be  carried  out  with 
loyalty  and  with  enthusiasm. 

When  I  make  a  policy  decision  that 
might  be  contrary  to  the  advice  re- 
ceived by  some  subordinate,  if  that 
particular  subordinate  cannot  carry  out 
my  policy  then  the  only  option  for  them 
is  to  resign.  There  have  been  very  few 
instances  where  I  have  permitted  a  de- 
viation from  that  policy.  I  have  never 
told  my  people  who  work  under  me  in 
the  State  Department,  NSC  [National 
Security  Council],  Defense,  Treasury, 
Housing,  or  anything  else  not  to  have 
contact  with  the  press. 

I  do,  however,  have  to  insist  upon  a 
degree  of  teamwork  once  a  decision  is 
made  that  relates  to  a  sensitive  issue, 
like  the  Middle  East  or  like  SALT 
negotiations  or  like  the  relationships 
with  Iran  in  recent  months.  That's  what 
I  have  admonished  them  to  do;  to  have 
a  free  expression  of  opinion  and  to  let 
me  have  their  individual  opinions  up 
until  the  time  I  make  a  decision;  once  I 
make  a  decision,  to  comply  with  it. 
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THE  SECRETARY:  Foreign  Assistance 

and  L.S.  Policy 


Statement  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  February  5, 
I979.x 

During  the  25  months  that  I  have 
been  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  reg- 
ularly appeared  before  this  committee 
to  discuss  a  wide  variety  of  issues  of 
great  importance  to  our  foreign  policy. 
I  do  so  again  today  as  I  present  the 
Administration's  proposed  foreign  as- 
sistance program  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
for  there  is  a  fundamental  relationship 
between  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams and  America's  foreign  policy. 

President  Carter  is  asking  Congress 
to  approve  an  authorization  of  $8.9 
billion  for  the  seven  components  of  our 
foreign  assistance  efforts:2  $1.8  billion 


for  bilateral  economic  assistance; 
nearly  $2  billion  for  security  support- 
ing assistance;  $656.3  million  to  fi- 
nance a  total  foreign  military  sales 
financing  program  of  $2. 1  billion;  $110 
million  for  grant  military  assistance; 
$33  million  for  grant  military  education 
and  training;  $3.6  billion  for  assistance 
through  the  multilateral  development 
banks;  and  $277  million  for  our  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations. 

In  this  testimony,  I  will  concentrate 
on  the  relationship  between  these  pro- 
grams and  our  foreign  policy  goals.  Let 
me  emphasize  that,  in  doing  so,  I  do 
not  suggest  that  our  development  ob- 
jectives need  or  should  be  controlled  by 


international  political  consideration: 
The  fact  is  that  well-conceived  an 
well-executed  foreign  assistance  pre 
grams  that  serve  development  also  sul 
stantially  benefit  our  foreign  policy  b 
improving  our  relations  with  individu; 
developing  nations. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  brief  examin; 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  important  trenc 
of  a  new  era:  the  growing  economi 
and  political  stakes  for  our  country  i 
the  developing  world. 


U.S.  Stakes 

in  the  Developing  World 

First,  there  is  the  strong  link  betwee 
a  sound  American  economy  and  coi 


News  Conferences  (Cont'd) 

Q.  So  you  do  not  object  if  mem- 
bers of  your  Administration  talk  to 
reporters  and  tell  them  about  the 
differences  within  the  Administration 
on  a  policy  as  it  is  moving  up  toward 
a  final  decision? 

A.  I  don't  think  that's  always  appro- 
priate. I  wouldn't  want  to  stand  here 
and  tell  you  that  everybody  that  works 
in  the  government  is  free  to  go  and  ex- 
press their  own  personal  opinions 
through  the  press  as  a  policy  is  being 
evolved.  Some  of  these  decisions  are 
based  on  highly  secret  information, 
either  the  attitudes  of  a  foreign  leader 
which  cannot  be  revealed  without  em- 
barrassment or  based  on  security  mat- 
ters which,  if  revealed,  might  work 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  So  I'm  not  going  to  issue  a 
blanket  permission  for  anybody  in  gov- 
ernment to  have  a  free  access  and  to 
express  their  own  views  to  the  press. 

I  think  that  the  policy  that  I  have  laid 
out  is  well  understood  by  my  people 
who  work  with  me,  before  and  during 
and  after  a  decision  is  made,  and  I 
think  that  I've  described  it  about  as 
thoroughly  as  I  can  this  morning. 


Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  at  some 
point  in  time  you're  going  to  have  to 
call  a  three-way  meeting  among 
yourself,  President  Sadat,  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  to  get  this  Middle 
East  peace  process  locked  up  and 
that  that  might  be  a  natural  outcome 


of  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting 
that's  coming  up? 

A.  I  would  say  that  the  reality  of 
having  a  Mideast  peace  settlement  is 
one  of  my  fondest  hopes  and  dreams 
and  my  greatest  commitment.  I  have 
probably  spent  more  of  my  personal 
time  on  trying  to  have  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  than  any  other  single 
issue. 

We  made  tremendous  strides  forward 
at  Camp  David,  as  you  know,  and  we 
expected  at  that  time  to  rapidly  con- 
clude the  remaining  5%  of  the  issues 
that  had  not  then  been  resolved.  That 
has  not  proven  to  be  as  easy  as  we 
thought.  I  think  an  inevitable  next  step 
is  to  have  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  come  here  to  meet  with 
Secretary  Vance — I  might  visit  with 
them  briefly — in  an  attitude  of  mutual 
commitment  and  flexibility  and  in  a 
maximum  state  of  isolation  from  public 
statements  or  commitments  which  quite 
often  form  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
progress. 

If  that  hope  is  realized,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  any  further  summit 
conference,  but  I  would  guess  that  in 
this  case  that  Mr.  Khalil  and  Dayan 
would  go  back  to  Egypt  and  to  Israel  to 
report  progress  and  to  seek  confirma- 
tion of  their  negotiated  positions  from 
their  own  government  leaders,  includ- 
ing President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin. 

If  that  effort  is  not  completely  suc- 
cessful and  the  final  peace  treaty  terms 
are  not  concluded,  then  if  there's 
adequate  evidence  of  flexibility  and  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  President  Sadat  and 


Prime  Minister  Begin,  then  I  woul 
certainly  consider  favorably  havin 
them  here  for  a  summit  meeting. 

But  our  hope  is  that  the  Foreig 
Ministers  can  be  successful,  provide 
they  take  advantage  of  our  recommei 
dation  and  routinely  go  back  to  Isra< 
and  to  Egypt  to  seek  further  guidan^ 
during  the  negotiations  themselves. 

Q.  Remembering  the  revelatiot 
that  followed  the  1973  oil  crisis  abo» 
how  the  major  oil  companies  gange 
up  on  the  American  people  to  rea 
huge  profits,  I'd  like  to  know  whi 
assurances  can  you  give  us,  in  ligl 
of  what's  happening  with  the  cut-o 
of  oil  from  Iran  and  the  recent  ai 
nouncements  of  curtailed  delivers 
by  domestic  companies,  that  such 
not  being  practiced  on  the  America 
people  again? 

A.  As  you  know,  we  have  very  strii 
laws  concerning  the  pricing  and  deln 
ery  of  oil,  both  that's  imported  and  th; 
that's  produced  and  sold  within  oi 
own  country.  The  laws  will  change  tt 
circumstance  in  May,  and  the  contn 
of  oil  prices  will  be  terminated,  I  thin! 
in  September  of  1981.  What  will  ha[ 
pen  then,  I  don't  know,  but  I  don 
have  any  evidence  now  that  there  is 
violation  of  either  the  law  or  pre 
prieties  in  the  pricing  or  distribution  ( 
energy  products.  I 


1  For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  c 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  29,  197S 
p.  170. 

2  For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  o 
Feb.  19,  p.  255. 
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ued  economic  vitality  in  developing 

ions. 

»  In  1977  developing  countries 
ught  $42  billion  worth  of  U.S. 
rchandise — more  than  a  third  of  all 
■  exports.  In  the  agricultural  sector, 
se  countries  buy  about  half  of  all  our 
eat  exports,  60%  of  our  cotton  ex- 
is.  and  70%  of  our  rice  exports. 

►  During  the  1970's,  sales  of  U.S. 
)ds  to  developing  countries  grew  by 
7c  per  year  compared  to  15%  for 
ss  to  industrialized  nations. 

►  Over  the  past  5  years,  developing 
intries  have  provided  more  than  25% 
the  raw  materials  wc  use. 

Phese  statistics  demonstrate  a  very 
ic  fact  of  economic  life  in  the  late 
Ws  and  beyond:  We  can  enhance 

own  well-being  by  encouraging  and 
isting  rapid  and  equitable  growth  in 

developing  world. 

t  is  clear  that  our  policies  toward  the 
/eloping  world  affect  individual 
:s  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

►  The  price  of  food  in  the  neighbor- 
)d  supermarket  will  be  affected  by 
»d  production  progress  in  the  de- 
oping  world. 

►  Jobs  in  our  factories  will  depend 
growing  export  markets  and  on 

tical  raw  materials  imported  from 
ird  World  nations. 

*  The  incomes  of  many  of  our  farm- 
i  will  depend  on  poor  countries 
ning  sufficient  income  to  expand 
id  imports. 

Economic  growth  in  the  Third 
)dd,  particularly  in  the  more  ad- 
lced  developing  nations,  will  clearly 
ve  an  increasingly  important  and 
sitive  impact  on  growth  rates  in  the 
lustrialized  world.  Third  World  de- 
lopment  will  directly  affect  both  how 
live  our  lives  and  the  kind  of  world 
which  our  children  will  live. 
While  the  economic  importance  of 
veloping  nations  grows  steadily,  so 
es  their  political  role.  They  now 
ve  a  major  impact  on  key  regional 
d  global  issues  of  concern  to  the 
lited  States. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
irch  for  peace  in  troubled  areas  of 
:  world.  Conflicts  in  the  developing 
)dd  pose  a  danger  to  world  peace, 
cause  they  can  escalate  into  great 
wer  confrontations.  Developing  na- 
•ns  play  important  roles  in  helping 
solve  conflicts  in  their  regions  in  two 
lys.  First  are  the  crucial  diplomatic 
forts  of  the  nations  most  immediately 
fected  by  disputes  near  their  borders, 
le  central  contributions  of  the  so- 
iled front-line  states  to  the  peace 
ocess  in  Namibia  is  a  case  in  point. 
:cond,  as  in  the  United  Nations  and 


other  multilateral  organizations,  such 
as  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
enhance  their  peacekeeping  roles,  de- 
veloping nations  become  all  the  more 
important. 

In  a  number  of  other  significant 
areas,  our  political  relations  with  the 
developing  world  affect  our  ability  to 
attain  goals  of  critical  importance  to 
the  American  people. 

•  We  will  make  little  progress  in 
halting  nuclear  proliferation  unless  we 
can  convince  those  developing  nations 
which  might  otherwise  acquire  danger- 
ous nuclear  technology  that  they  can 
meet  their  energy  and  security  needs 
without  it. 

•  Establishing  a  greater  respect  for 
human  rights  —  both  political  and 
economic  —  depends  largely  on  a 
growing  recognition  among  developing 
nations  that  healthy  societies  must  de- 
fend and  nurture  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

•  We  cannot  restrain  the  dangerous 
growth  of  conventional  arms  unless  de- 
veloping nations  become  convinced 
that  this  type  of  arms  control  enhances 
their  security. 

•  The  battle  against  pollution  of  our 
oceans  and  our  atmosphere  cannot  be 
won  unless  we  enlist  the  developing 
nations  in  this  struggle. 

Progress  toward  each  of  these  goals 
depends  on  the  practical  decisions  of 
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variety  of  settings  where  industrialized 
and  developing  nations  meet  to  share 
ideas,  exchange  views,  and  negotiate. 
We  have  often  spoken  of  the  need  for 
this  dialogue  to  be  a  positive  one  which 
would  avoid  the  rhetoric  of  confronta- 
tion. But  our  position  in  the  many 
North-South  negotiations,  which  will 
take  place  in  1979  and  1980,  can  only 
be  sustained  if  we  are  willing  to  bear 
our  fair  share  of  the  financial  burdens 
and  work  with  others  in  addressing 
global  economic  problems  in  a  positive 
fashion. 

At  a  more  direct  level,  our  aid  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  tangible  links 
between  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world.  Trade 
and  investment  have  a  central  and  sig- 
nificant impact  on  developing  country 
economies.  Our  economic  aid  is  also  of 
particular  importance  through  its  direct 
impact  on  the  lives  of  the  poor.  And  it 
is  the  most  visible  expression  of  our 
interest  in  the  economic  well-being  of 
developing  nations. 

It  is  not  our  policy  to  let  short-term 
political  considerations  govern  our  de- 
cisions about  development  assistance. 
But  our  development  policy  and  our 
diplomacy  in  general  must  be  carefully 
integrated,  in  part  because  the  govern- 
ments of  nations  receiving  our  aid  often 
interpret  this  as  either  a  signal  of  de- 
teriorating interest  in  them  or  a  sign  of 
American  weakness  and  withdrawal. 

Our  aid  also  helps  buttress  the  strong 
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.  .  .  well-conceived  and  well-executed  foreign  assistance  programs  that 
serve  development  also  substantially  benefit  our  foreign  policy  by  im- 
proving our  relations  with  individual  developing  nations. 


many  different  governments.  Our  abil- 
ity to  influence  those  decisions  requires 
more  than  exhortation  and  imaginative 
diplomacy.  When  we  ask  a  poorer  na- 
tion to  work  with  us  for  peace  or  to 
forgo  sensitive  nuclear  technology  or  to 
build  a  society  that  is  more  equitable, 
our  influence  will  depend  in  part  on  our 
ability  to  offer  tangible  support  for  its 
security  or  energy  development  or  eco- 
nomic growth. 

We  will  be  more  effective  in  asking 
developing  nations  to  share  our  goals 
for  a  better  and  safer  world  if  we  are 
willing  to  help  them  achieve  their  goals 
of  better  and  safer  lives  for  their  own 
people.  This  basic  reciprocity  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  relations  with  the  Third 
World. 

In  a  broad  context,  the  levels  of  our 
foreign  assistance  are  judged  as  a  sig- 
nal of  our  seriousness  in  the  so-called 
North-South  dialogue. 

This  dialogue  is  conducted  in  a  wide 


sense  of  national  independence  and 
identity  among  the  developing  nations 
which  is  the  surest  barrier  to  domina- 
tion by  outside  powers. 

This  point  is  important  in  both 
long-term  and  short-term  contexts. 

In  the  long  run,  we  can  be  confident 
that  the  relationship  between  the  West 
and  developing  nations  will  remain 
positive.  These  relations  are  based 
solidly  on  our  mutually  beneficial  eco- 
nomic ties,  on  Western  acceptance  of 
political  diversity  and  support  for 
human  freedom,  and  on  the  cultural 
affinities  which  have  enriched  all  our 
peoples. 

We  cannot,  however,  disregard  the 
shorter  term  and  rely  only  on  our 
long-term  advantages  to  deal  with 
Soviet  activities  in  the  Third  World. 

Some  have  argued  that  we  should 
seek  to  force  Soviet  restraint  by  aban- 
doning efforts  to  achieve  agreements 
that  are  deeply  in  our  national  security 
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interests — for  example,  a  sound  SALT 
agreement.  We  believe  that  such  an  ap- 
proach is  likely  to  be  ineffective  and 
damaging  to  our  interests. 

A  better  response  is  to  continue  to 
take  an  affirmative  approach  of  active 
engagement  in  the  Third  World  itself, 
to  concentrate  on  our  ties  with  de- 
veloping nations  because  of  their  in- 
herent importance.  Such  an  approach 
requires  our  seeing  Third  World  prob- 
lems in  their  own  terms  rather  than 
primarily  through  an  East- West  prism. 
And  it  must  be  backed  up  by  sufficient 
resources  to  address  seriously  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  security  concerns  of 
developing  countries. 

This  strategy  of  affirmative  involve- 
ment and  support  for  the  independence 
and  diversity  of  developing  nations 
serves  us  well.  It  capitalizes  on  the 
West's  inherent  strengths.  It  improves 
our  ties  to  developing  countries  in  a 
context  which  does  not  force  them  to 
make  an  explicit  choice  between  East 
and  West.  It  reduces  the  wider  dangers 
of  conflict  in  the  Third  World.  And  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  working.  Our  ties  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations  and  in  the  Asian  sub- 
continent, in  Africa,  and  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  strong  and 
sound.  This  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  relations  but  in  our 
ability  to  work  more  easily  together  at 
the  United  Nations  and  on  regional 
issues. 

Let  me  cite  an  article  I  recently  read 
in  Nigeria's  Daily  Times,  entitled 
"The  Soviet  Dilemma  in  Africa."  Its 
author  states  that: 

First  the  Russians  move  into  some  African 
nation,  usually  at  a  time  when  the  nation's  very 
survival  is  threatened.  For  awhile  there  is  a 
halcyon  period  of  fraternal  collaboration  usu- 
ally cemented  by  massive  infusions  of  military 
aid.  The  nation  feels  a  little  more  secure  and 
begins  to  worry  about  such  mundane  things  as 
food  and  hospitals  and  roads.  It  turns  to  the 
Russians,  hoping  they  will  give  economic  aid 
as  readily  as  they  gave  military  aid.  The  Rus- 
sians say  that  they  don't  have  the  money.  The 
nation  turns  to  the  West  which  is  waiting  in  the 
wings.  A  quarrel  ensues  and  the  Russians  are 
asked  to  leave  .... 

The  author  goes  on  to  conclude: 

This  situation  in  Africa  at  the  present  time  is 
such  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  losing  out  to  the 
Americans,  not  so  much  because  African 
countries  detest  socialism  as  because  the  Soviet 
Union  is  unwilling  to,  or  incapable  of,  provid- 
ing more  economic  than  military  aid. 

I  believe  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
confident  about  the  future  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  world  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  support  their  eco- 
nomic development  and  assist  them 


with  the  means  to  provide  for  their 
self-defense. 

U.S.  Objectives 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs 
have  six  important  objectives  which 
guide  us  in  designing  specific  programs 
to  help  meet  the  unique  needs  of  each 
recipient  nation. 

First,  we  work  to  overcome  the 
worst  aspects  of  poverty  and  help  na- 
tions achieve  self-sustaining,  equitable 
growth  primarily  through  a  strategy  of 
meeting  basic  human  needs.  We  play  a 
major  role  in  the  worldwide  war  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition  both  through 
our  PL-480  food  assistance  programs 
and  through  the  strong  emphasis  in  our 
bilateral  development  assistance  on 
efforts  to  increase  food  production, 
improve  nutrition,  enhance  health  care 


It  is  not  our  policy  to  let 
short-term  political  considerations 
govern  our  decisions  about  de- 
velopment assistance. 


and  education,  control  population 
growth,  and  foster  rural  development. 

•  In  Peru's  extremely  poor  central 
region,  there  are  tragically  high  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rates.  We  plan 
to  allocate  $7.5  million  in  FY  1980  to 
increase  the  access  of  2  million  rural 
people  to  improved  curative  and  pre- 
ventive health  care  services. 

•  In  Indonesia  we  will  provide  fur- 
ther financing  for  a  river  basin  de- 
velopment project.  An  estimated 
230,000  lowland  farmers  and  laborers 
will  directly  benefit  from  increased 
crop  production  and  income  from  irri- 
gation while  drainage  will  improve 
sanitation  and  health. 

•  In  Africa's  Sahel  we  have  been  a 
partner  with  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation and  more  than  a  dozen  other 
countries  and  international  institutions 
in  an  effort  to  help  control  river  blind- 
ness in  the  Volta  River  Basin.  This 
dreaded  disease  has  long  prevented  the 
full  economic  development  of  some 
700,000  kilometers  of  fertile  land  in 
seven  very  poor  West  African  nations. 

Our  second  objective  is  to  help  de- 
veloping nations  strengthen  their  self- 
reliance  by  supporting  light  industry, 
technological  progress,  and  improve- 
ment of  basic  infrastructure.  In  each 
case,  our  object  is  to  promote  human 
welfare. 

•  President  Carter  has  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  new  U.S.  institute  for  in- 
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ternational  technological  cooperation 
The  instititute  would  mobilize  mor 
effectively  the  scientific  and  techno 
logical  capacity  of  our  country  to  wor] 
with  developing  nations  in  creating  am 
adapting  technology  to  solve  their  criti 
cal  development  problems  and  ii 
building  their  scientific  and  technolog 
ical  capabilities.  In  its  work  with  th 
industrializing  middle  tier  nation 
which  no  longer  receive  concessiona 
aid,  the  institute  would  operate  on 
cost-sharing  basis. 

•  In  Bangladesh  we  will  finance 
$12  million  rural  roads  program  usin 
labor  intensive  methods  to  increas 
local  agricultural  production  and  mar 
keting  of  agricultural  commodities. 

•  In  the  English-speaking  Carib 
bean,  the  small  and  geographic  disper 
sion  of  the  islands  limits  the  market  fo 
products  grown  by  small  farmers.  W 
plan  to  work  with  the  Caribbean  De 
velopment  Bank  to  construct  a  fam 
supply  and  marketing  center,  a  coli 
storage  facility,  and  improved  inter 
island  transportation  designed  to  in 
crease  the  production  and  income  o 
small  farmers  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean 

Our  third  objective  is  to  promote  th 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  by  pro 
viding  economic  aid  to  nations  in  re 
gions  beset  by  serious  conflict. 

•  Our  security  supporting  assistano 
programs  in  both  Egypt  and  Israel  ar 
vital  to  the  peace  process  because  the; 
support  the  economic  stability  of  bot! 
nations. 

Nearly  half  of  Egypt's  people  live  ii 
overcrowded  cities.  The  governmen 
cannot  provide  them  with  the  neces 
sities  of  life  without  assistance  fron 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  Wi 
will  provide  Egypt  with  $750  million  ii 
FY  1980  to  import  the  industrial  rav 
materials,  spare  parts,  and  other  good 
needed  to  maintain  essential  service 
and  to  support  projects  vital  to  Egypt' 
longer  term  development.  This  is  im 
portant  to  the  political  stability  whicl 
is  critical  to  President  Sadat's  ability  t< 
lead  Egypt  toward  peace. 

As  with  Egypt,  Israel's  ability  t< 
provide  for  the  security  and  well-beinj 
of  its  people  is  a  key  factor  in  its  deci 
sions  toward  peace.  Our  aid  has  helpe< 
Israel  to  take  the  austere  measures  o 
devaluation  and  import  reductioi 
needed  for  efforts  to  increase  its  de 
fense  capability  following  the  197: 
war.  Although  Israel's  economy  is  nov 
doing  much  better,  its  prospects  foi 
steady  growth  and  stability  depenc 
strongly  on  help  from  the  Unitec 
States.  Our  security  supporting  assist 
ance  to  Israel— $785  million  in  F\ 
1980 — will  provide  funds  to  keep  es 
sential  imports  flowing.  We  are  alsc 
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oviding  Israel  with  $1  billion  in 
eded  foreign  military  sales  financing. 

•  Our  assistance  in  southern  Africa 
crucial  to  our  diplomatic  efforts  for 
ace  in  Namibia  and  Rhodesia.  The 
:urity  supporting  assistance  we  pro- 
le the  nations  of  the  area  helps  them 
deal  with  the  severe  economic  dislo- 
tions  caused  by  years  of  conflict.  By 
jmoting  economic  stability  in  the  re- 
jn,  our  assistance  not  only  lessens 
man  suffering  but  also  encourages 
;se  nations  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
solve  conflicts  peacefully. 

A  fourth  objective  of  our  assistance 
ograms  is  to  help  friendly  nations 
lintain  adequate  military  establish- 
es to  strengthen  their  self-defense, 
ireign  military  sales  (FMS)  financ- 
&  grant  military  assistance  programs 
IAP),  and  international  military  edu- 
tion  and  training  (IMET)  programs, 
»ether  with  FMS  cash  sales,  are  the 
;ans  by  which  we  accomplish  this 
jective. 

In  accordance  with  longstanding  ex- 
jtive  branch  policy  and  congression- 
directives,  we  are  continuing  the  shift 
im  grant  MAP  to  FMS  financing.  We 
;  requesting  grant  program  funds  for 
ly  four  countries  in  FY  1980 — Jor- 
n,  Portugal,  Philippines,  and  Spain. 
The  FMS  financing  program  is  a  less 
stly  means  than  MAP  for  assisting 
tier  countries  in  financing  their  de- 
nse programs.  Except  for  a  proposed 
rect  loan  of  $500  million  for  Israel  on 
lich  repayment  would  be  forgiven, 
AS  loans  are  eventually  repaid  and 
quire  the  appropriation  of  only  $1.00 
guarantee  each  $10.00  in  loans  made 
'  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  [De- 
rtment  of  the  Treasury]. 
The  IMET  program  continues  to 
ovide  a  significant  return  on  a  modest 
vestment.  It  not  only  develops  the 
:hnical  and  managerial  competence 
foreign  personnel  to  use  effectively 
S. -supplied  equipment  but  also  en- 
>les  officers  who  have  or  are  likely  to 
tain  positions  of  leadership  in  their 
mntries  to  learn  more  about  the 
nited  States  and  establish  friendships 
re.  We  believe  that  dollar-for-dollar, 
is  is  one  of  our  most  important  pro- 
ams. 

A  few  examples  of  proposed  security 
sistance  programs  in  FY  1980  dem- 
istrate  their  importance. 

•  We  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
build  our  important  relationship  with 
arkey.  The  $200  million  FMS  credit 
id  $2  million  in  IMET  we  wish  to 
ovide  are  designed  to  assist  Turkey  in 
>  efforts  to  maintain  a  modern  armed 
rce  capable  of  performing  its  NATO 
le.  The  $98  million  in  security  sup- 
)rting  assistance  is  crucial  to  Turkey's 
forts  to  stabilize  its  very  difficult 


economic  situation;  this  is  important 
both  to  Turkey's  contribution  to  the 
mutual  security  of  the  West  and  also  to 
its  capacity  as  a  democratic  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment. 

•  We  are  asking  Congress  to  ap- 
prove for  Greece  a  $158  million  pro- 
gram of  FMS  credits  and  $1.8  million 
in  military  training.  This  assistance 
will  promote  the  reintegration  of  Greek 
forces  into  the  NATO  integrated  mili- 
tary structure,  enable  those  forces  to 
meet  their  NATO  responsibilities,  and 
help  to  insure  that  the  present  balance 
of  military  strength  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  is  preserved. 

•  One  of  our  most  important  security 
programs  is  for  Korea.  Peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Northeast  Asia  in  general  and 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula  in  particular 
are  of  continuing  vital  importance  to 
our  country.  This  year  we  are  request- 
ing $225  million  in  FMS  financing  for 
support  of  Korea's  5-year  force  im- 
provement plan,  and  this  will  be 
supplemented  by  cash  sales.  We  are 
also  requesting  authority  to  provide 
$1.8  million  in  grant  military  training 
which  will  focus  on  training  in  the  use 
of  newly  acquired  equipment. 

A  fifth  objective  is  to  help  to  pro- 
mote respect  for  individual  human 
rights  and  to  assist  refugees. 

•  Recipient  governments  are  aware 
that  human  rights  considerations  influ- 
ence the  degree  of  our  responsiveness 
in  terms  of  both  levels  and  types  of  as- 
sistance we  extend.  President  Carter 
reaffirmed  last  December  that:  "In 
distributing  the  scarce  resources  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs,  we  will 
demonstrate  that  our  deepest  affinities 
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interagency  committee  on  human  rights 
before  it  was  submitted  to  the  President 
for  final  approval. 

•  Our  refugee  effort  is  a  key  element 
of  our  assistance  program,  helping  vic- 
tims of  war,  civil  strife,  and  human 
rights  violations  to  find  new  homes  and 
begin  new  lives.  Given  the  increasingly 
critical  plight  of  refugees  worldwide, 
we  intend  to  strengthen  our  efforts 
through  new  legislation  and  more  ef- 
fective management  of  programs  in  all 
agencies  of  government. 

Our  sixth  objective  is  to  strengthen 
international  responsibility  and  the 
sharing  of  financial  burdens  for  global 
development  by  contributing  our  fair 
share  to  multilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Multilateral  aid  is  a  particularly  ef- 
fective mechanism  because  of  its  lever- 
age in  generating  contributions  by 
other  donors  and  its  mobilization  of 
private  capital.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  is  the  use  of  callable  capital  which 
provides  financial  backing  for  the 
banks  enabling  them  to  raise  the  bulk 
of  their  funding  in  the  private  capital 
markets. 

The  advantages  of  burden-sharing 
and  leverage  are  most  pronounced  in 
the  World  Bank  where  on  a  cumulative 
basis  each  dollar  we  spend  has  resulted 
in  approximately  $50  of  lending.  In  the 
recent  replenishment  negotiations  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
we  obtained  both  increased  reliance  on 
callable  capital — which,  though  appro- 
priated, does  not  give  rise  to  budgetary 
expenditures. 

We  have  been  successful  in  contain- 
ing and  in  some  cases  reducing  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  multilateral 


Recipient  governments  are  aware  that  human  rights  considerations 
influence  the  degree  of  our  responsiveness  in  terms  of  both  levels  and 
types  of  assistance  we  extend. 


are  with  nations  which  commit  them- 
selves to  a  democratic  path  to  de- 
velopment."3 

•  The  content  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance programs  has  been  designed  to 
encourage  more  equitable  patterns  of 
development  and  increased  participa- 
tion by  poorer  people  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  This  latter  goal  is  en- 
hanced by  programs  such  as  Title  II 
under  PL-480,  which  benefit  the  poor 
through  self-help  as  well  as  relief  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  private  voluntary 
organizations. 

•  The  budget  we  are  presenting 
today  was  carefully  reviewed  by  our 


banks  and  continue  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  increasing  the  involvement 
of  these  institutions  in  activities  that 
alleviate  extreme  poverty. 

The  contributions  of  U.N.  programs 
to  development  also  serve  to  meet  hu- 
man needs. 

•  In  the  Sudan,  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program  is  equipping  training 
centers  to  teach  practical  skills  to  over 
60,000  undereducated  and  under- 
employed people. 

•  In  the  Philippines,  UNICEF  sup- 
ports a  unique  televised  nutritional 
training  program  that  reaches  15  mil- 
lion students  every  school  day. 
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Let  me  note  here  a  matter  of  special 
concern.  Last  year  the  Congress  placed 
in  the  State  Department's  FY  1979  ap- 
propriation bill  a  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  U.S.  assessed  contributions 
for  technical  assistance  by  the  United 
Nations  agencies.  This  prohibition  pre- 
cludes any  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  U.N.  assessments,  since 
the  U.N.  agencies  cannot  accept  as- 
sessed contributions  with  conditions 
attached.  It  places  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  its  legally  binding  financial 
obligations  to  the  U.N.  agencies.  In 
turn,  U.S.  influence  in  the  U.N.  agen- 
cies is  weakened,  just  at  a  time  when 
this  country  has  begun  to  reassert  its 
traditional  leadership  role  and  when  the 
United  Nations  is  engaged  in  a  number 
of  matters  of  critical  importance  for  the 
United  States.  We  urge  that  this  pro- 
hibitory language  be  removed 
promptly. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  our  aid. 
They  are  purposes  in  our  national  inter- 
est. And  they  reflect  the  concern  and 
strength  of  the  American  people. 

Management  and  Effectiveness 
of  Aid  Programs 

Yet  the  worth  of  our  goals  is  an  in- 
sufficient measure  of  the  worth  of  our 
programs.  We  must  address  two  further 
questions.  First,  are  our  aid  programs 
increasingly  well  managed  and  the 
funds  effectively  and  efficiently  used? 
And  second,  even  if  they  are  effective 
and  efficient,  can  our  programs  make  a 
difference  to  Third  World  nations,  or 
do  conditions  there  prevent  progress? 

With  regard  to  the  management  and 
effectiveness  of  our  development  ef- 
forts, Governor  Gilligan  [John  J.  Gilli- 
gan,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)]  will 
be  prepared  to  discuss  with  you  in 
greater  detail: 

•  Actions  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  executive  branch  through  the  De- 
velopment Coordination  Committee  to 
link  more  effectively  U.S.  bilateral 
programs  with  our  efforts  in  the  mul- 
tilateral development  institutions; 

•  What  AID  is  doing  to  tighten  con- 
trols over  its  operating  expense  budget 
and  to  decentralize  decisionmaking 
overseas; 

•  What  new  areas  of  cooperation 
have  been  established  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  AID  to  formulate 
complementary  and  mutually  suppor- 
tive activities  in  specific  countries; 

•  How  AID  has  embarked  on  de- 
veloping long-term  strategies  on  a 
country-by-country ,  region-by-region 
basis;  and 

•  How    it    is    enhancing    and 


strengthening  the  system  by  which  it 
evaluates  its  programs. 

As  you  know,  the  President  is  now 
reviewing  alternative  means  of  fulfil- 
ling the  mandate  that  you  gave  him  last 
year  to  reorganize,  consolidate,  and 
upgrade  development  assistance.  We 
have  consulted  your  chairman  and 
others  concerning  these  options  and 
will  soon  be  making  specific  proposals. 

With  regard  to  whether  our  programs 
can  make  a  difference,  the  answer  is  a 
clear  "yes. " 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  demon- 
strate the  exact  degree  to  which  strong 
and  effective  aid  programs  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  developing  nations. 
Obviously,  they  do  so  in  a  number  of 
ways.  They  help  poor  people  become 
more  productive  members  of  their 
societies  through  programs  that  im- 
prove their  health  and  education,  pro- 
vide jobs  for  their  hands  and  minds,  or 
supply  fertilizer  for  their  fields.  And 
they  help  national  development  also 
through  balance-of-payments  support 
and  infrastructural  development. 

But  many  other  important  factors  are 
also  at  work  in  development — such  as 
the  degree  of  local  effort,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation  concerned,  or 
even  the  weather.  Thus,  we  and  other 
aid  donors  neither  can  nor  should  claim 
some  specific  degree  of  credit  for  the 
progress  that  has  been. 

What  we  can  say  is  that  progress  is 
taking  place. 

•  Over  the  past  25  years,  per  capita 
income  in  the  developing  countries 
grew  on  the  average  of  3%  each  year. 
This  is  about  50%  better  than  the  his- 
torical growth  rates  in  the  developed 
countries  during  their  period  of  indus- 
trialization. 

•  The  quality  of  life  for  many  mil- 
lions has  been  improved  by  this 
growth.  These  improvements  are  re- 
flected in  significant  increases  in  life 
expectancy,  adult  literacy,  eradication 
of  smallpox,  and  burgeoning  school 
enrollment  in  the  developing  world. 

•  The  developing  countries  weath- 
ered the  shocks  of  oil  price  increase, 
crop  failures,  and  recession  better  than 
anticipated. 

We  can  also  say  that  our  aid  must 
and  will  continue  to  be  focused 
primarily  on  those  nations  which  share 
our  goal  of  equitable  growth.  While 
much  has  been  accomplished,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

Poverty  afflicts  hundreds  of  millions 
while  the  economies  of  many  nations  in 
Africa,  the  Asian  subcontinent,  and  the 
Caribbean  are  stagnating.  Population 
growth  continues  to  outpace  food  pro- 
duction in  many  nations.  In  the  time  it 
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has  taken  me  to  share  these  thought 
with  you  this  afternoon,  world  popula 
tion  has  increased  by  about  4,000- 
three  every  second. 

These  problems  are  compounded  b 
massive  rural  and  urban  unemploymer 
and  a  significant  number  of  regiona 
conflicts  which  too  often  cripple  eco 
nomic  progress. 

The  unfinished  business  of  develop 
ment  presents  a  tragic  picture  of  waste< 
potential  and  widespread  human  suf 
fering.  It  represents  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  economic  and  political  stabilir 
which  we  and  other  nations  require  i 
growth  and  prosperity  are  to  be  sus 
tained.  And  it  is  a  moral  challenge  wt 
cannot  evade. 

The  funds  we  have  budgeted  havi 
been  carefully  scrutinized.  The  sami 
strict  criteria  which  the  Administratioi 
has  applied  to  other  Federal  spending 
have  been  applied  to  the  foreign  assist 
ance  budget. 

We  had  planned  to  increase  foreigi 
assistance  levels  in  the  area  of  bilatera 
economic  aid  more  rapidly  than  we  dc 
in  this  budget.  The  pressing  need  foi 
budgetary  restraint  caused  us  to  slovi 
the  expansion  of  these  programs.  Sub: 
stantial  cuts  were  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Indeed,  it  is  important  tc 
note  that  our  foreign  assistance  re- 
quests for  1980  will  result  in  only  $16C 
million  in  outlays  above  the  1979  ap- 
propriated level — a  really  negligible 
impact  on  the  total  Federal  budget! 
Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  we  mus' 
make  very  modest  progress  toward  i 
goal  of  substantially  increased  aid  if 
the  coming  years. 

For  let  me  emphasize  again  that  we 
are  speaking  not  only  of  the  compelling 
plight  of  human  beings  in  desperate 
need.  We  have  a  compelling  national 
interest  in  their  progress.  The  United 
States  cannot  have  a  strong  foreign 
policy  of  active  engagement  in  the 
world's  affairs  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
put  our  resources  behind  our  words.  □ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402;  (press  release  32). 

2 This  figure  also  includes  funds  for  the  food 
aid  program,  refugee  assistance,  and  other 
foreign  economic  and  financial  assistance. 

3 Made  at  the  ceremony  on  Dec.  6,  1978, 
commemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights;  for  full  text,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  1979,  p.  1. 
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Overview)  of  Major 
Foreign  Policy  issues 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
j  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
\diciary,  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
•nate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
°bruary  8,  1979. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  as  you 
:gin  consideration  of  the  FY  1980 
ldget  request  for  the  State  Depart- 
ent. 

Chairman  [Ernest  F.]  Hollings  re- 
lested  that  I  review  with  you  some  of 
e  major  foreign  policy  issues  now  on 
ir  agenda.  I  understand  well  the  need 
>r  such  an  overview.  The  Depart- 
ent's  budget  must  be  viewed  within  a 
reign  policy  context.  The  funds  we 
quest  are  directly  related  to  the  ob- 
ctives  we  pursue. 

After  25  months  in  office,  we  have 
3t  altered  the  two  fundamental 
iorities  which  we  established  early  in 
e  Administration  and  which  continue 
guide  our  foreign  policy. 
First,  the  search  for  peace  remains 
ir  foremost  objective.  It  takes  many 
irms. 

•  We  seek  to  mediate  serious  dis- 
ltes  and  conflicts  between  nations 
hich  can  erupt  into  wider  regional  or 
obal  war. 

•  We  seek  to  foster  better  relations 
ith  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
^public  of  China. 

•  We  seek  to  make  progress  on  a 
ibstantial  arms  control  agenda  which 
in  enhance  our  security. 

•  We  seek  to  encourage  nations  to 
irgo  the  acquisition  of  technology 
hich  can  enable  them  to  build  nuclear 
eapons. 

•  And  we  seek  to  restrain  both  arms 
ippliers  and  recipients  in  the  very 
ibstantial  trade  in  conventional 
eapons. 

Our  second  objective  is  sustaining 

id  enhancing  the  prosperity  of  the 

merican  people  through  our  partici- 

ition  in  a  vital  international  economic 

stem. 

The  pursuit  of  this  objective  involves 

any  factors: 

•  Maintaining  a  more  open  and 
juitable  international  trading  system; 

•  Developing  Third  World 
onomies,  for  growth  among  the  de- 
doping  nations  enhances  our  own 
onomic  well-being;  and 

•  Providing  encouragement  and  help 
our  business  community  so  that  it 


may  take  advantage  of  the  many  op- 
portunities to  expand  its  exports  and 
compete  with  others  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Achieving  these  objectives  is  not 
possible  without  maintaining  and  en- 
hancing our  own  military  and  economic 
strength.  These  goals  require  as  well 
strong  and  enduring  relations  with  our 
allies  built  upon  trust,  friendship,  and 
wide-ranging  cooperation.  A  strong 
defense  and  sound  relations  with  allies 
are  the  foundation  on  which  our  foreign 
policy  is  built.  And  we  have  managed 
to  develop  a  foreign  policy  which  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  values  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  receive  the  public  support  on 
which  our  policies  ultimately  depend. 

Let  me  begin  my  overview  of  a 
number  of  key  issues  on  our  foreign 
policy  agenda  with  a  status  report  of 
where  we  stand  in  our  negotiations  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Middle  East 

In  the  Middle  East  our  strategic  and 
economic  interests  are  vitally  engaged. 
The  pursuit  of  Middle  East  peace  ini- 
tiatives remains  among  the  very  most 
important  of  our  policy  goals. 

Since  Camp  David,  Egyptian-Israeli 
negotiations  on  a  draft  peace  treaty 
have  resolved  all  but  a  handful  of  the 
issues  between  the  two  parties.  The  is- 
sues that  remain,  however,  involve 
matters  of  fundamental  importance  to 
both  Egypt  and  Israel.  We  have  invited 
Foreign  Minister  Dayan  and  Prime 
Minister  Khalil  to  meet  with  me  at 
Camp  David  later  this  month  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  on  the  treaty.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  Egypt  and  Israel  re- 
garding this  proposal  within  the  next 
several  days. 

Throughout  1978  we  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  developing  policies 
to  deal  with  the  new  situation  in 
Southwest  Asia  created  by  the  Afghan 
revolution,  the  upheaval  in  Iran,  events 
in  the  Yemens  and  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
and  the  security  concerns  these  events 
have  generated  among  our  friends  in 
the  area. 

In  Iran  our  policy  throughout  the 
current  crisis  has  been  based  on  the  fact 
that  only  Iranians  can  resolve  the  fun- 
damental political  issues  which  they 
now  confront.   We  have  urged  each 
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party  to  solve  these  problems  within 
the  framework  of  the  Iranian  Constitu- 
tion and  institutions.  In  our  view  it  is 
imperative  that  an  orderly  political 
process  be  restored  and  the  economy 
revived.  We  will  continue  to  encourage 
contact  among  the  parties  and  to  urge 
reconciliation  and  moderation  on  all  of 
them. 

The  situation  in  Iran  results  primar- 
ily from  causes  within  Iran,  but  the  in- 
stability has  an  impact  on  all  of  the  key 
countries  in  the  area.  During  the  year 
ahead,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
help  resolve  conflicts,  to  assist  our 
friends  and  be  alert  to  threats  to  their 
security  from  forces  outside  the  area, 
to  promote  stability  in  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East  and  Southwest  Asian  region. 
In  this  regard  we  will: 

•  Persist  in  our  mediation  role  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  and  in  launch- 
ing the  negotiations  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza; 

•  Develop  ways  of  helping  the 
people  of  this  area  build  better  lives  on 
the  foundation  of  peace; 

•  Maintain  our  close  dialogue  with 
Saudi  Arabia  on  the  Middle  East  peace 
process,  oil  production  and  pricing, 
and  the  security  of  the  strategic  Persian 
Gulf  area; 

•  Continue  to  support  strongly  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  political  tur- 
moil and  crisis  in  Iran; 

•  Work  with  all  the  parties  in  the 
effort  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  government  in  Lebanon; 

•  Try  to  respond  to  Pakistan's  con- 
cerns for  its  economic  well-being  and 
security;  and 

•  Seek  to  strengthen  our  relations 
with  India  in  recognition  of  our  inter- 
ests in  that  country  and  the  role  it  can 
play  in  contributing  to  regional  stabil- 
ity. 

SALT  II 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  resolved  all  but  a  few  is- 
sues in  the  SALT  II  negotiations.  But 
first  I  would  like  to  step  back  from  the 
details  of  the  negotiations  to  look  in 
broader  terms  at  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

We  have  pursued  three  fundamental 
objectives  in  the  SALT  talks. 

First,  any  agreement  must,  above 
all,  preserve  and  strengthen  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
The  treaty  that  is  now  emerging  does 
so. 

•  The  treaty  sets  equal  limits  on  the 
number  of  delivery  vehicles  for  both 
sides  at  2,250.  This  will  require  the 
Soviets  to  dismantle  over  250  systems 
while  allowing  us  to  increase  slightly 
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our  overall  numbers  of  strategic  deliv- 
ery vehicles. 

•  It  will  allow  all  planned  improve- 
ments in  our  strategic  forces  to  pro- 
ceed. 

•  It  will  permit  us  to  continue  our 
military  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

Second,  a  SALT  agreement  should 
maintain  or  enhance  the  stability  of  the 
strategic  balance,  thereby  reducing  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  and  enhanc- 
ing our  security. 

•  SALT  will  reduce  uncertainties 
about  future  force  levels  of  each  side, 
thus  helping  prevent  a  dangerous  arms 
race. 

•  It  will  put  us  in  a  better  position  to 
deal  with  threats  posed  by  MIRV'ed 
ICBM's  [intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  are  multiple  independ- 
ently-targetable  reentry  vehicles]. 

Third,  a  SALT  treaty  must  be 
adequately  verifiable. 

•  The  treaty  contains  explicit  pro- 
hibitions against  impeding  verification. 

•  The  treaty's  precise  language  will 
help  minimize  ambiguity  and  the  pos- 
siblity  for  misunderstandings  on  com- 
pliance. 

•  We  have  the  capacity  to  determine 
for  ourselves  whether  the  Soviets  are 
living  up  to  their  obligations  under  the 
treaty. 

At  the  Geneva  session  with 
[Soviet]  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko, 
we  reached  essential  agreement  on 
most  of  the  remaining  major  issues.  A 
few  matters  remain  unresolved.  We  are 
continuing  to  work  toward  their  res- 
olution in  Geneva  and  between  our 
capitals.  These  efforts  will,  we  hope, 
soon  lead  to  final  agreement.  We  can 
then  set  a  date  for  a  summit  and  sub- 
mission of  the  treaty  for  ratification. 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  historic  step 
that  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  have  taken  in  estab- 
lishing full  diplomatic  relations,  and 
what  it  means  for  the  future. 

Full  and  normal  relations  will  allow 
us  to  work  more  effectively  toward  a 
stable  system  of  independent  nations  in 
Asia.  It  will  permit  us  to  encourage  an 
outward-looking  China  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  world  generally. 
And  it  will  enable  American  business 
to  deal  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
suppliers  as  China  moves  toward  mod- 
ernization. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  process  of 
normalization,  the  future  well-being  of 
the  people  on  Taiwan  has  been  one  of 
our  key  concerns.  From  our  standpoint, 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan 


question  by  the  Chinese  themselves  is 
critical.  It  is  clear  from  actions  and 
statements  by  the  People's  Republic 
over  the  past  several  weeks  that  nor- 
malization has  increased  the  pos- 
sibilities that  the  resolution  of  the  issue 
will  be  pursued  peacefully.  After  the 
termination  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  on  December  31,  1979,  we  will 
continue  our  previous  policy  of  selling 
carefully  selected  defensive  weapons  to 
Taiwan.  While  the  P.R.C.  said  they 
disapproved  of  this,  they  nevertheless 
moved  forward  with  normalization  with 
full  knowledge  of  our  intentions. 

In  building  our  new  relationship  with 
the  people  on  Taiwan,  we  are  taking 
practical  steps  to  insure  continuity  in 
our  trade  and  cultural  relations.  We 
have  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress to  enable  a  nongovernmental 
instrumentality — the  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwan — to  carry  on  these 
longstanding  relationships.  Under  this 
proposed  legislation,  we  are  certain 
that  Taiwan  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  that  our  relations  with  its  people 
will  continue  to  flourish. 

We  are  requesting  authorization  from 
Congress  to  reprogram  some  of  our  FY 
1979  resources  to  fund  the  activities  of 
the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan.  The 
exact  amount  needed  for  this  purpose  is 
unknown  at  this  time,  but  it  would 
come  from  the  $2  million  originally 
budgeted  for  Department  of  State  ac- 
tivities in  Taiwan  during  this  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies with  activities  in  Taiwan  will  be 
required  to  reprogram  their  funds  in 
order  to  channel  them  to  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  on  their  behalf. 
Some  of  these  other  agencies  are  the 
International  Communication  Agency, 
Defense,  and  Commerce. 

The  Department  plans  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  budget  amendment  to  its 
FY  1980  budget  to  provide  funding  for 
the  institute's  operations  in  FY  1980. 

Southern  Africa 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  as- 
sist in  the  difficult  transition  to  major- 
ity rule  in  both  Namibia  and  Rhodesia. 

Talks  between  U.N.  representatives 
and  the  South  African  Government 
made  progress  and  could  lead  in  the 
near  future  to  the  introduction  of  the 
U.N.  Transition  Assistance  Group 
(UNTAG)  into  Namibia,  thus  begin- 
ning the  process  of  Namibia's  peaceful 
transition  to  independence. 

A  peaceful  settlement  in  Namibia 
would  have  great  significance. 

•  It  would  demonstrate  the  viability 
of  a  policy  which  seeks  peaceful  solu- 
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tions  to  the  burning  problems  of  soutl 
ern  Africa. 

•  It  could  create  more  favorab 
conditions  for  a  solution  to  th 
Rhodesia  problem. 

•  It  would  resolve  a  longstandir 
conflict  which  would  have  presente 
increasing  opportunity  for  outside  ii 
volvement  in  Namibia. 

•  And  it  could  produce  a  moi 
favorable  climate  for  South  Africa 
cooperation  on  other  issues. 

In  line  with  the  policy  followed  1: 
recent  Administrations,  we  intend  i 
offer  to  provide  the  initial  airlift  ser 
ices  for  UNTAG's  deployment  I 
Namibia  on  a  nonreimbursable  basi 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg 
is  now  examining,  on  a  priority  basi 
the  question  of  how  the  cost,  which  w 
estimate  at  up  to  $25  million,  of  th 
airlift  should  be  handled. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  th; 
the  total  cost  of  the  UNTAG  operatic 
would  be  approximately  $300  millioi 
of  which  the  U.S.  contribution  would  I 
approximately  $75  million.  This  i 
25%  of  the  total,  our  customary  shan 
A  supplemental  budget  request  covei 
ing  the  U.S.  share  will  be  submitte 
shortly,  when  we  are  sure  that  UNTAi 
will  proceed. 

When  viewed  against  the  alternativ 
of  mounting  conflict  in  Namibia,  an 
the  probability  of  increasing  outsid 
involvement,  we  believe  that  this  ir 
vestment  in  a  peaceful  solution  to  th 
problem  of  Namibian  independence  i 
fully  justified.  The  willingness  of  a 
governments  in  southern  Africa,  ir 
eluding  the  Government  of  South  Al 
rica,  to  cooperate  with  the  United  N* 
tions  in  this  venture  supports  the  judg 
ment  that  this  solution  is  in  the  intere; 
of  all  those  who  value  peace  and  sta 
bility  in  southern  Africa. 

Over  this  past  weekend  I  met  wit 
British  Foreign  Secretary  David  Owe 
for  an  extensive  review  of  the  currer 
situation  in  Rhodesia  as  well  a 
Namibia. 

Our  shared  assessment  is  that  th 
Rhodesian  situation  is  deterioratin 
seriously  and  rapidly.  The  war  is  in 
creasing  in  both  scope  and  intensity;  a 
estimated  1,000  persons  are  dyin; 
monthly;  and  increasing  numbers  o 
whites  are  leaving  the  country. 

There  is  little  prospect  that  the  proc 
ess  initiated  under  the  Salisbur 
agreement  can  reverse  this  trend. 

In  this  circumstance,  we  and  th 
British  are  resolved  to  continue  ou 
efforts  to  hold  open  the  possibility  of : 
negotiated  settlement  that  can  end  thi 
conflict. 

The  parties  remain  far  apart.  Neithe 
side  has  shown  a  willingness  to  com 
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amise  substantially.  Yet  a  negotiated 
ttlement  remains  in  the  interest  of 
th  sides  and  of  the  people  as  a 
lole. 

We  believe  that  taking  sides  in  this 
>pute  would  be  a  mistake.  We  do  not 
pport  the  demands  of  either  side  for 
edominance  during  the  period  of 
nsition  to  independence.  We  stand 
proposals  for  an  important  transition 
jcess  and  free  elections  that  will  let 
:  people  peacefully  decide  who  their 
ure  leaders  will  be. 


:1ms  Amendment 

There  is  a  matter  of  special  concern 
versely  affecting  U.S.  participation  in 
:  U.N.  system  which  I  would  like  to 
icuss.  Last  year  the  Congress  re- 
ced  the  appropriation  requested  for 
r  assessed  contributions  to  the  or- 
nizations  of  the  U.N.  system.  But 
>re  importantly,  in  the  same  action 
ingress  enacted  a  prohibition  against 
!  use  of  any  U.S.  assessed  contribu- 
ns  to  U.N.  agencies  for  technical 
sistance. 

Upon  signing  the  FY  1979  Depart- 
:nt  of  State  appropriation  bill,  Presi- 
nt  Carter  indicated  his  strong  oppo- 
ion  to  this  action.  He  also  indicated 
>  intention  promptly  to  seek  remedial 
nslation  "  ...  so  this  Government 
n  meet  its  clear  obligations  under  the 
lited  Nations  Charter  and  related 
:aties."  The  President's  FY  1980 
dget  includes  a  request  for  the  re- 
ired  corrective  legislation.  I  hope 
is  committee  will  help  us  attain 
ampt  enactment  of  that  legislation. 
The  U.N.  agencies  are  unable  to  ac- 
pt  assessed  contributions  with  condi- 
ms  attached.  As  long  as  the  prohibi- 
m  against  the  use  of  U.S.  assessed 
ntributions  remains  in  effect,  the 
lited  States  will  be  unable  to  meet  its 
gaily  binding  financial  obligations  to 
z  U.N.  agencies. 

Allowing  this  situation  to  continue 
ill: 

•  Cast  doubt  on  the  commitment  of 
e  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
id  to  multilateral  diplomacy  in 
neral; 

•  Weaken  U.S.  influence  in  the 
nited  Nations,  just  when  the  United 
ates  has  begun  to  reassert  its  tradi- 
)nal  leadership  role  and  when  the 
nited  Nations  is  engaged  in  matters  of 
itical  importance  for  us; 

•  Damage  the  U.S.  posture  in  the 
es  of  our  allies,  who  look  to  us  for 
adership,  and  of  the  developing 
>untries,  who  place  substantial  re- 
mce  on  the  United  Nations; 

•  Seriously  impair  an  important  proc- 
s  for  developing  greater  international 


cooperation  in  which  the  United  States 
has  played  a  major  role  over  the  past 
three  decades;  and 

•  Confront  the  U.N.  agencies  with  a 
significant  shortage  of  funds  which 
would  require  cutbacks  possibly  af- 
fecting such  vital  programs  as  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency's 
development  of  nuclear  safeguards,  the 
World  Health  Organization's  (WHO) 
efforts  to  control  and  eradicate  con- 
tagious diseases,  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  promotion  of  air 
navigation  safety,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization's  early 
warning  system  on  impending  crop  and 
food  shortages. 

We  know  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  believe  that  the  technical  as- 
sistance work  of  the  U.N.  system 
should  be  funded  entirely  through  vol- 
untary, rather  than  assessed,  contribu- 
tions. In  fact,  less  than  19%  of  U.N. 
system  technical  assistance  is  funded 
by  assessed  contributions.  Placed  in 
larger  perspective,  assessed  contribu- 
tions for  technical  assistance  amount  to 
only  about  5%  of  the  total  funds  avail- 
able within  the  U.N.  system,  and  little 
more  than  1%  excluding  the  assessed 
WHO  program. 

It  is  longstanding  U.S.  policy  to  seek 
to  strengthen  the  voluntarily  funded 
U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP) 
as  the  primary  source  of  funding  and 
coordination  for  technical  assistance 
activities  conducted  by  the  relevant 
U.N.  agencies.  In  support  of  our  major 
emphasis  on  the  central  role  of  the 
UNDP,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to: 

•  Press  in  each  U.N.  agency  to  keep 
existing  assessed  funded  technical  as- 
sistance to  a  minimum  consistent  with 
overall  U.S.  policy  objectives; 

•  Seek  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
new  programs  unless  the  need  is  ex- 
traordinarily and  can  be  fully  justified; 
and 

•  Transfer  wherever  appropriate 
funding  and  policy  responsibility  for 
such  programs  to  other  agencies — 
especially  the  UNDP — using  voluntary 
contributions. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  policy  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  some 
U.N.  agency  statutes  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  technical  assistance  out  of 
assessed  budgets.  We  believe  that  uni- 
versal funding  and  burden-sharing  for 
U.N.  system  technical  assistance  are 
appropriate  where  benefits  serve  a 
common  interest,  as  in  the  case  of 
WHO's  disease  control  programs.  And 
we  support  assessed  funding  of  techni- 
cal assistance  when  important  goals  are 
better  served  this  way  than  through  the 
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UNDP;  for  example,  in  meeting 
short-term  emergency  needs  which 
cannot  be  accommodated  on  a  timely 
basis  within  UNDP  procedures. 

As  we  pursue  this  policy,  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  insure  that  the 
U.N.  agencies  and  other  governments 
clearly  understand  that  the  longstand- 
ing U.S.  support  for  these  organiza- 
tions could  be  seriously  impaired  if  the 
repeated  expressions  of  concern  by 
us — the  major  U.N.  contributor — are 
ignored. 

Refugees 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a 
matter  of  growing  importance  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  directly  related  to 
our  future  budgetary  needs. 

The  United  States  has  long  distin- 
guished itself  by  its  active  concern  for 
refugees.  We  have  helped  to  ease  their 
personal  tragedies  by  providing  mate- 
rial assistance  abroad.  We  have  wel- 
comed them  to  live  among  us.  We  have 
helped  them  to  become  productive 
members  of  our  society  by  teaching 
them  a  new  language,  training  them  to 
acquire  new  skills,  and  easing  their 
settlement  into  new  homes. 

Our  response  to  continuing  human 
tragedy  in  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union,  Af- 
rica, and  elsewhere  is  a  measure  of  our 
deep  concern  for  individual  liberty  and 
demonstrates  our  interest  in  a  more 
humanitarian  international  system. 

•  Our  programs  relieve  strains  on 
friendly  governments  in  Southeast  Asia 
caused  by  the  presence  of  so  many  ref- 
ugees in  their  territories.  Since  August 
1977  our  government  has  authorized 
the  admission  of  73,000  of  the  more 
than  262,000  refugees  in  the  camps  in 
this  region. 

•  We  are  contributing  to  the  care  and 
resettlement  in  Africa  of  more  than  2 
million  refugees. 

•  And  it  is  important  to  note  that  we 
continue  to  welcome  victims  of  perse- 
cution, such  as  Cuban  political  prison- 
ers. 

As  you  can  see,  the  present 
worldwide  conditions  for  refugees  are 
dramatic  and  pressing.  We  have  al- 
ready acted  to  urge  other  governments 
to  do  more,  to  speed  up  our  own  pro- 
cedures, and  to  lay  the  basis  for 
adequate  management  of  an  expanded 
program. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  support 
from  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
make  our  program  fully  effective.  In 
the  first  instance  this  means  increased 
funding.  But  we  also  need  changes  in 
our  legislation  to  consolidate  our 
domestic  programs,  to  relieve  pressure 
on  the  Attorney  General  to  use  his 
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America  n  Foreign  Policy  in  a 
Changing  World 


Remarks  on  January  25,  1979,  be- 
fore a  conference  of  100  national  black 
leaders  from  across  the  country. ' 

Our  world  is  undergoing  rapid 
change.  That  change  affects  every 
aspect  of  America's  international 
relations. 

•  We  have  seen  the  emergence  of 
dozens  of  new  nations,  each  with  a 
distinctive  identity  and  each  working  to 
fullfill  its  nation's  aspirations. 

•  We  have  seen  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Americans  drawn  more  closely 
to  the  economic  well-being  of 
others — in  the  rest  of  the  industrial 
world  and  in  the  developing  world. 

•  We  have  seen  technology  develop 
at  an  unprecedented  pace,  presenting 
both  opportunities  to  better  our  lives 
and  dangers  if  it  is  not  controlled. 

•  And  we  have  seen  a  growing  tide 
in  the  assertion  of  people  around  the 


Overview  (Cont'd) 

parole  power  by  creating  a  new  legis- 
lative basis  for  admission  of  refugees, 
and  to  update  the  law  and  ease  planning 
for  the  future. 


Conclusion 

As  a  result  of  the  constructive  re- 
lationship which  exists  between  this 
subcommittee  and  the  Department,  we 
have  been  provided  the  human  and 
material  resources  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  demanding  and  complex 
foreign  policy  agenda.  And  I  must  add 
that  I  believe  that  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  Department  of  State 
perform  at  a  level  of  excellence  and 
professionalism  which  is  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
we  have  received  from  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  positive  way  it  approaches 
the  many  budget  issues  before  it.        □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402;  (press  release  33). 

2  Egypt  and  Israel  accepted  the  invitation  to 
meet  with  Secretary  Vance  at  Camp  David  on 
Feb.  21,  1979. 


world  that  their  basic  human  rights  be 
protected  and  fulfilled. 

These  changes  should  be  a  source 
not  of  fear  but  of  confidence  in 
America's  future.  Many  of  these 
changes  arise  from  the  same  forces 
which  gave  birth  to  this  nation.  And 
our  belief  in  positive  change,  our  ac- 
ceptance of  diversity,  and  our  extraor- 
dinary strength  as  a  nation  give  us  a 
capacity  for  leadership  in  the  world 
which  is  unsurpassed. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  how  we 
are  dealing  with  change  in  several  as- 
pects of  our  foreign  policy. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  over  the  past  two  decades, 
become  a  far  more  complex  one.  It  in- 
cludes elements  both  of  competition 
and  of  cooperation.  We  hope  that  the 
cooperative  strands  can  be 
strengthened.  It  is  extremely  important, 
as  our  relations  continue  to  evolve,  that 
we  avoid  excessive  swings  in  our  pub- 
lic mood  —  from  unquestioning  op- 
timism to  unwarranted  pessimism. 

Our  security,  and  that  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  continues  to  depend  on 
maintaining  a  stable  military  balance. 
The  cost  of  doing  so  will  remain  high. 
Neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  should  en- 
tertain the  notion  that  military  supre- 
macy can  be  attained.  But  we  must  and 
will  maintain  a  strong  defense  that 
serves  as  a  credible  deterrent  to  any 
potential  adversary.  These  strong  de- 
fenses are  also  important  to  the  sense 
of  confidence  which  allows  us  and  our 
allies  to  welcome  and  help  shape  global 
change. 

The  power  we  share  with  the  Soviets 
for  mutual  annihilation  carries  with  it 
another  imperative:  to  seek,  through 
responsible  arms  control  agreements, 
to  lessen  the  dangers  and  costs  of  un- 
relenting arms  competition.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  a  broad  range  of  im- 
portant arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets.  The  most  critical  of  these 
in  the  coming  weeks  is  SALT.  We  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete these  negotiations  successfully  in 
the  near  future,  although  we  will  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  for  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  reach  an  agreement  that  is  acceptable 
to  us. 

A  SALT  agreement  will  enhance  our 
long-term  security  and  contribute  to  a 
safer  world.  Its  rejection  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  to  our  taxpayers,  in- 
crease tensions  with  the  Soviets, 
deeply  trouble  our  allies,  and  deal  a 
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profound  blow  to  future  arms  contr 
possibilities. 

Another  aspect  of  dealing  wi 
change  is  our  ability  to  recognize  ne 
political  realities.  By  establishing  di 
lomatic  relations  with  the  People's  R 
public  of  China,  we  are  recognizii 
the  simple  reality  that  we  must  be  ab 
to  deal  fully  and  effectively  with 
government  that  represents  25%  of  tl 
world's  people. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  from  the  b 
ginning  of  the  negotiations  with  tl 
Chinese,  the  future  well-being  of  tl 
people  on  Taiwan  has  been  one  of  oi 
essential  concerns.  The  importance  i 
this  to  us  is  fully  reflected  in  the  a 
rangements  that  we  have  been,  and  wi 
be,  establishing. 

Change  can  often  be  difficult,  ar 
sometimes  turbulent,  as  it  has  been 
Iran.  The  changes  we  are  seeing  thei 
result  not  from  external  forces  but  fro 
internal  pressures — social  and  ec< 
nomic  forces  that  affect  political  ii 
stitutions.  The  problems  are  fund, 
mentally  Iranian  problems  which  tl 
Iranian  people  must  resolve.  Our  roi 
will  be  to  encourage  restoration  of  call 
and  a  functioning  economy  to  achievs 
through  understanding  among  the  prir 
cipal  elements  of  the  society,  a  stabl 
and  independent  Iran. 

While  our  ability  to  affect  the  intei 
nal  situation  in  Iran  has  necessaril 
been  limited,  the  international  dimer 
sion  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  ha 
required  a  very  active  role  for  th 
United  States  in  trying  to  bring  peace 
ful  change  to  the  region.  The  progres 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  made,  and  th 
major  issues  they  have  resolved,  mu; 
not  be  lost  over  the  few  remaining  is 
sues  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  peac 
treaty. 

A  treaty  between  Israel  and  Egyr. 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  a  just  an 
lasting  peace  in  the  region.  To  fail  no\ 
to  seize  this  opportunity  for  peace  is  t 
risk  slipping  back  into  the  unrelentin 
hostility  that  has  produced  war 
hardship,  and  the  danger  of  wide 
conflict. 

Change  is  coming  in  southern  Afric 
as  well.  In  no  area  is  it  more  important 
We  are  seeking  to  assist  this  process 
In  Namibia  and  Rhodesia,  we  ar 
working  to  bring  change  througl 
peaceful  agreements  rather  than  pro 
tracted  and  tragic  conflicts.  We  havi 
urged  the  South  African  Governmen 
now  to  begin  the  process  of  peacefu 
change  that  is  in  the  interests  of  al 
South  African  citizens.  From  the  be 
ginning  of  this  Administration,  wi 
have  been  working  with  African  gov 
ernments  to  further  human  rights,  ra 
cial  equality,  and  majority  rule  ii 
southern  Africa. 
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On  Namibia,  the  proposals  of  the 
estern  five  members  of  the  Security 
>uncil  have  been  approved  by  the 
lited  Nations;  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
ii has  presented  plans  for  their  im- 
;mentation.  Real  progress  has  been 
ide  in  recent  consultations  between 
uth  African  officials  and  U.N.  spe- 
ll representative  Ahtisaari  [Marti 
itisaari  of  Finland].  If,  as  a  result  of 
;se  consultations,  the  mechanics  of 
N.  involvement  in  Namibia  can  be 
jrked  out,  U.N.  personnel  could 
gin  arriving  in  the  territory  in  late 
bruary.  After  years  of  South  African 
mination  and  imposition  of  apartheid 
licies,  after  a  long  and  growing 
litary  conflict,  and  after  months  of 
fficult  negotiations,  Namibia  may 
on  be  on  the  road  to  early  independ- 
ce  and  majority  rule. 
The  Rhodesian  situation,  however, 
ntinues  to  deteriorate.  The  parties 
main  far  apart.  The  bloodshed  is 
owing. 

The  British  and  we  have  reluctantly 
ncluded  that  a  meeting  among  all  the 
rties  at  this  time  could  not  succeed. 
it  we  remain  committed  to  doing 
lat  we  can  to  promote  a  negotiated 
ttlement  in  Rhodesia,  and  we  stand 

our  proposals  for  such  a  settlement, 
milar  to  the  plan  for  Namibia,  they 
11  for  fair  elections  with  U.N.  obser- 
rs  and  a  cease-fire  to  be  maintained 

a  U.N.  force,  with  an  impartial 
insition  government. 
Given  the  difficulty  of  negotiations 
d  the  tragedy  of  the  mounting  con- 
ct,  we  have  been  under  some  pres- 
re  to  choose  sides  in  Rhodesia.  Some 
blic  and  congressional  representa- 
es  argue  that  if  we  would  only  sup- 
rt  the  Salisbury  agreements  and  lift 
nctions,  the  "internal  settlement" 
uld  succeed.  Some  of  the  patriotic 
jnt's  supporters  argue  we  should 
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On  Janaury  11,  1979,  Nicolas 
ondjo  of  the  Congo  and  Jose-Joseph 
niar  of  Gabon  presented  their  cre- 
ntials  to  President  Carter  as  their 
untries'  newly  appointed  Ambas- 
iors  to  the  United  States.  □ 


support  the  view  of  the  patriotic  front 
that  it  should  have  a  predominant  posi- 
tion in  any  interim  government. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  terrible  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  choose  sides  with  regard  to 
who  should  lead  an  independent  Zim- 
babwe. We  would  lose  our  ability  to 
mediate  among  the  parties  and  close 
the  door  to  a  negotiated  settlement.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  it  would  be  in 
violation  of  our  international  treaty  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  Nations,  we 
have  opposed  lifting  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  However,  last  year's 
Case-Javits  amendment  requires  that 
sanctions  be  lifted  if  the  Salisbury  par- 
ties have  agreed  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  and  free  elections  are  held.  We 
will  continue  to  evaluate  the  situation 
to  determine  whether  these  conditions 
are,  in  fact,  met. 

Let  me  summarize  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  policy  toward  South  Af- 
rica and  apartheid. 

•  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  full  political  par- 
ticipation by  all  the  people  of  South 
Africa  and  toward  an  end  to  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

•  The  United  States  would  support 
meaningful  progress,  acknowledging 
that  change  in  South  Africa  will  be 
a  long  and  difficult  process. 

•  We  have  put  forward  neither  a 
blueprint  nor  a  timetable  for  change. 
That  is  for  all  the  people  of  South  Af- 
rica to  decide  together. 

•  Without  such  progress,  our  rela- 
tions will  deteriorate. 

In  retrospect,  the  most  important  in- 
gredient in  what  we  hope  will  be  a  suc- 
cess in  Namibia  was  the  persistence  of 
our  representatives,  most  particularly 
Andy  Young  [U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.]  and  Don  McHenry  [U.S.  Dep- 
uty Representative  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council].  The  problems  in  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  are  still  more  com- 
plex and  difficult.  We  will  persist  there 
as  well. 

Let  me  say  a  final  word  about 
change.  It  affects  not  only  how  we 
conduct  our  foreign  policy  but  the  way 
we  use  the  talents  of  all  Americans  in 
our  work  here  and  abroad.  The  diver- 
sity of  our  society  is  one  of  its  greatest 
strengths.  That  diversity  must  be 
reflected — to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
the  past — at  all  levels  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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I  am  deeply  committed  to  a  serious 
antidiscrimination  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  for  the  Department  of 
State.  I  have  accepted  the  report  of  an 
executive  level  task  force  I  appointed 
at  the  outset  of  the  Administration,  and 
we  are  carrying  out  its  recommenda- 
tions. They  cover  the  full  span  of  per- 
sonnel activities  and  decisions  affecting 
minorities  and  women:  recruitment, 
hiring,  training,  assignments,  counsel- 
ing, promotions,  and  career  develop- 
ment. We  have  committed  resources 
and  people  to  making  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  reality  for  the  De- 
partment. 

We  have  made  progress.  But  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  consider  these 
objectives  to  be  central  to  what  I  hope 
to  accomplish  as  Secretary  of  State.   □ 


I 
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AFRICA:  Namibia 

and  Southern 

Rhodesia 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  31 

Dr.  Owen  [David  Owen,  British 
Foreign  Secretary]  and  Secretary 
Vance  discussed  over  the  past  2  days 
many  world  problems  of  common 
interest  between  the  two  countries,  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  southern 
Africa — particularly  Rhodesia  and 
Namibia.  They  are  concerned  that  the 
situation  in  Rhodesia  is  deteriorating 
seriously  and  that  there  is  no  solution 
or  end  to  the  war  in  sight.  U.N.- 
supervised  elections  following  a 
cease-fire  and  a  neutral  transitional 
administration,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Anglo-American  proposals,  remain  es- 
sential to  a  viable  settlement.  The  U.S. 
and  British  Governments  remain  fully 
committed  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  transition  to  in- 
dependence and  majority  rule  through 
U.N. -supervised  elections  in  Namibia 
and  Rhodesia.  □ 


1  Made  available  to  the  press  by  the  Depart- 
ment's associate  spokesman  Kenneth  Brown. 
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EAST  ASIA:        Relations  With  the 
People  on  Taiwan 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  February  5, 
1979,  President  Carter's  message  to 
Congress  transmitting  proposed  legis- 
lation concerning  Taiwan  on  January 
26,  and  texts  of  the  legislation  and 
section-by-section  analysis. 


DEPUTY  SECRETARY 
CHRISTOPHER'S  STATEMENT1 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this 
committee  today  to  speak  for  the  Ad- 
ministration, in  support  of  S.  245, 
which  provides  the  framework  for 
maintaining  commercial,  cultural,  and 
other  relations  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan  on  an  unofficial  basis. 

Normalization  of  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  ob- 
viously a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  United  States.  In  taking  that  step, 
we  have  followed  the  example  of  all  of 
our  NATO  allies  and  more  than  100 
other  countries  which  had  previously 
recognized  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  As  last  week's  visit  by  Vice 
Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  vividly  demon- 
strated [see  p.  1],  the  normalization 
and  improvement  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries  holds  great  potential 
for  the  long-term  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  China,  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Full  and  normal  relations  will  allow 
us  to  work  more  effectively  toward  a 
stable  system  of  independent  nations  in 
Asia.  It  will  permit  us  to  encourage  an 
outward-looking  China  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  world  generally. 
And  it  will  enable  American  business 
to  deal  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
suppliers  as  China  moves  toward 
modernization. 

This  Administration  has  consistently 
maintained  that  normalization  must  be 
carried  out  in  ways  which  do  not 
jeopardize  the  well-being  of  the  people 
on  Taiwan.  Toward  that  end,  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  affirmed  our  com- 
mitment to  maintain  commercial,  cul- 
tural, and  other  relations  with  the 
people  on  Taiwan  on  an  unofficial 
basis.  To  implement  that  commitment, 
we  have  taken  the  following  steps: 

First,  we  have  moved  to  assure  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  and  related  agreements, 
our  many  treaties  and  other  agreements 


with  Taiwan — more  than  55  in  all — 
will  remain  in  force.  When  I  went  to 
Taiwan  in  December,  I  was  instructed 
to  seek  confirmation  from  the  Taiwan 
authorities  that  they  too  would  regard 
all  existing  agreements  as  continuing  in 
force  after  January  1,  1979.  The 
Taiwan  authorities  did  provide  such 
confirmation. 

Second,  The  President  issued  a 
memorandum  on  December  30  direct- 
ing all  departments  and  agencies  to 
continue  their  current  programs  and 
other  relations  with  Taiwan  on  an  un- 
official basis.2  The  purpose  of  the 
memorandum  was  to  insure  that  our 
relations  with  the  people  on  Taiwan 
will  continue  pending  the  enactment  of 
legislation. 

Third,  on  January  16  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  was  incorporated  as 
a  nonprofit  District  of  Columbia  cor- 
poration. The  institute,  which  is  gov- 
erned by  three  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  the  unofficial 
body  through  which  we  will  conduct 
relations  with  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
As  set  forth  in  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  basic  purpose  of  the  institute 
is  to  enable  the  American  people  and 
the  people  on  Taiwan  to  maintain 
commercial,  cultural,  or  other  relations 
without  official  government  represen- 
tation or  diplomatic  relations. 

Fourth,  the  President  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  the  bill  now  before 
you.  This  bill  has  three  fundamental 
purposes: 

•  It  will  confirm  the  continued  eligi- 
bility of  the  people  of  Taiwan  for  par- 
ticipation in  programs  and  activities 
that,  under  U.S.  law,  are  to  be  carried 
out  with  foreign  governments. 

•  It  will  provide  for  the  carrying  out 
of  such  programs  and  activities  on  an 
unofficial  basis  through  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the  corre- 
sponding instrumentality  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

•  It  will  establish  funding,  staffing, 
and  administrative  relationships  of  the 
institute. 


Future  Security  of  Taiwan 

Before  getting  into  the  details  of  the 
bill,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  future 
security  of  Taiwan  and  its  17  million 
people.    I    know   how   important   this 
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issue  is  to  the  members  of  this  con: 
mittee.  It  is  equally  important  to  us. 

In  normalizing  relations  with  th 
People's  Republic  of  China,  we  hav 
not  by  any  means  abandoned  our  rol 
as  a  Pacific  power,  or  our  interest  i 
the  peace  and  security  of  Taiwan.  In 
deed,  a  peaceful  resolution  of  th 
Taiwan  issue  is  a  fundamental  part  c 
the  structure  of  normalization. 

During  the  negotiations  that  pre 
ceded  President  Carter's  December  1 
announcement,  we  impressed  upon  th 
People's  Republic  of  China  our  interes 
in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwa 
issue  and  our  expectation  that  this  issu 
will  be  settled  peacefully  by  th 
Chinese  themselves.  It  is  significar 
that  as  part  of  normalization,  th 
People's  Republic  of  China  agreed  nc 
to  contradict  our  position  on  this  cen 
tral  point. 

In  addition,  Vice  Premier  Deng  ha 
made  a  number  of  statements  sine 
normalization,  including  statement 
made  to  members  of  this  committee 
which  clearly  indicate  a  desire  by  th 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  settle  th 
Taiwan  issue  peacefully.  As  he  put  itti 
Senator  Glenn  in  Peking:  "You  can  sa; 
that  the  social  system  on  Taiwan  wii 
be  decided  by  the  people  of  Taiwan 
Changes  might  take  a  hundred  years  o 
a  thousand  years,  by  which  I  mean  i 
long  time.  We  will  not  change  the  soci 
ety  by  forceful  means . ' ' 

In  addition,  any  effort  by  tin 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  resolvi 
the  Taiwan  issue  by  other  than  peacefu 
means  would  be  inconsistent  with  it 
evident  desire  to  have  better  relation 
with  the  United  States  and  our  allie 
and  friends.  China  has  established  ai 
ambitious  program  of  industrial  moder 
nization  and  economic  growth.  Thu 
success  of  this  program  depends  oi 
good  relations  with  the  United  State: 
and  other  industrialized  nations  tha 
both  recognize  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  maintain  commercial  re 
lations  with  the  people  on  Taiwan.  / 
decision  by  China  to  use  force  agains 
Taiwan  would,  in  effect,  be  a  decisioi 
to  renounce  good  relations  with  thesi 
nations  and  hence  to  abandon  the  pro 
gram  of  modernization  and  growth 
Such  a  sharp  reversal  of  policy  wouk 
appear  to  be  highly  unlikely. 

Finally,  the  fact  is  that  Taiwan  i; 
strong  militarily,  and  we  will  continue 
to  sell  Taiwan  selected,  defensiv* 
weapons,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past 
By  contrast,  the  People's  Republic  ol 
China  does  not  have  the  military  capa 
bility  to  invade  Taiwan  and  has  no 
attempted  to  acquire  that  capability 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  testify 
before  this  committee  about  the  secu- 
rity   of   Taiwan    from    a    militar) 
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idpoint.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  note 
improbability  of  an  attack  across 
)  miles  of  water  against  strong 
:es  and  well-prepared  defensive  po- 
ons,  as  well  as  the  military  prob- 
is  that  China  faces  from  other  quar- 


e  Proposed  Legislation 

xt  me  now  comment  on  the  bill  in 
ater  detail.  The  bill  has  three  titles, 
le  I,  in  its  first  three  sections,  pro- 
es  that  our  laws  and  regulations  will 
itinue  to  apply  to  the  people  on 
wan  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Thus, 
tion  101  preserves  Taiwan's  eligi- 
ty  to  participate  in  any  U.S.  pro- 
m  for  which  recognition  or  diplo- 
ic relations  is  otherwise  required, 
tion  102  provides  that  such  terms  as 
oreign  country,"  "nation," 
ate,"  as  used  in  U.S.  legislation, 
1  include  the  people  on  Taiwan.  And 
tion  103  authorizes  the  executive 
nch  to  carry  out  with  respect  to  the 
iple  on  Taiwan  programs  and  other 
itions  which  are  authorized  or  re- 
red  under  U.S.  law  to  be  carried  out 
h  respect  to  foreign  countries, 
rhus,  taken  together,  sections  101, 
>,  and  103  provide  for  continuation 
our  programs  with  the  people  on 
wan  under  U.S.  law,  notwithstand- 

the  normalization  of  relations  with 
People's  Republic  of  China. 
Section  104  provides  for  our  use  of 

American  Institute  in  Taiwan  to 
iduct  relations  with  the  people  on 
iwan.  Section  105  provides  that 
enever  the  U.S.  Government  is  au- 
rized  or  required  to  enter  into  an 
eement  relative  to  the  people  on 
wan,  the  agreement  may  be  entered 
j  by  the  institute.  Similarly,  section 
)  provides  that  actions  by  an  instru- 
ntality  established  by  the  people  on 
wan  will  satisfy  U.S.  legal  require  - 
nts  for  actions  by  a  foreign  country. 

ictical  Aspects 

rhese  sections  permit  important  re- 
onships  to  continue  on  an  unofficial 
is.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  de- 
ibe  what  this  will  mean  in  practice, 
sically,  the  American  Institute  in 
wan  will  carry  out  the  functions  in 
commercial,  cultural,  and  other 
as  previously  performed  by  our  Em- 
sy  in  Taipei.  For  example,  as  the 
ibassy  has  done,  the  American  In- 
ute  in  Taiwan  will  perform  the  nor- 
1  range  of  services  for  American 
;inessmen  in  Taiwan,  such  as  pro- 
ing  data  and  responding  to  inquiries 
teeming  economic  conditions  and 
estment  opportunities, 
n  addition,  the  institute  will  process 


applications  for  visas  and  passports, 
just  as  the  Embassy  has  done.  (The 
actual  issuance  of  visas  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  done  by  consular  officers, 
probably  in  posts  near  Taiwan,  such  as 
our  Consulate  General  in  Hong  Kong. 
We  are  still  working  out  the 
technicalities  of  this  matter.) 

As  for  trade,  to  the  extent  that  trade 
agreements,  such  as  orderly  marketing 
arrangements,  are  deemed  desirable, 
they  would  be  entered  into  between  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and  its 
Taiwan  counterpart.  Taiwan  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Taiwan  will  continue  to 
flourish. 

As  another  example,  I  would  note 
that  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  sell  arms  to 
foreign  countries  and  requires  certain 
undertakings  from  the  purchasing  gov- 
ernment, such  as  a  promise  to  provide 
funds  for  timely  payment  of  contrac- 
tors. The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan 
will  make  sales  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  its  counterpart  instru- 
mentality created  by  the  people  on 
Taiwan  and  will  accept  undertakings 
from  that  instrumentality  which  will 
satisfy  the  statute. 

In  sum,  the  picture  I  want  to  give 
you  is  one  of  relations  continuing  with- 
out interruption  but  on  an  unofficial 
basis  through  nongovernmental  means. 
It  must  be  said,  of  course,  that  it  takes 
two  parties  to  conduct  a  relationship.  It 
will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  maintain 
relations  unless  Taiwan  agrees  to  es- 
tablish an  unofficial  instrumentality 
with  which  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan  may  deal.  Should  Taiwan 
choose  not  to  create  such  an  instru- 
mentality, then  the  picture  I  have 
painted  becomes  very  unclear  indeed, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  hiatus  in  our 
relations  as  of  March  1  becomes  real. 

Turning  back  to  title  I  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  would  note  that  under  section 
107,  when  U.S.  law  requires  that 
foreign  law  be  considered,  the  law 
applied  by  the  people  on  Taiwan  will 
be  considered  foreign  law.  This  clarifi- 
cation will  be  important,  for  example, 
in  determining  the  validity  of  marriages 
and  divorces,  the  distribution  of  dece- 
dents' estates,  and  similar  matters.  It  is 
also  important  for  public  law  purposes 
such  as  the  application  of  trade  laws. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  permits  govern- 
ment agencies  to  provide  support  for 
the  institute.  It  thus  enables  the  insti- 
tute to  make  maximum  use  of  existing 
U.S.  Government  resources  rather  than 
establish  costly  and  duplicative  inde- 
pendent capabilities. 

Title    II    also    provides    equitable 


treatment  for  those  who  interrupt  their 
government  careers  to  accept  tempor- 
ary employment  with  the  institute.  It 
permits  Federal  employees  who  leave 
government  service  for  employment  at 
the  institute  to  continue  to  participate 
in  Federal  employee  benefit  programs 
and  to  return  to  Federal  service  at  a 
later  date  without  damage  to  their 
careers. 

Finally,  title  II  provides  that  the  in- 
stitute will  be  tax  exempt  and  that  the 
salaries  and  allowances  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  the  institute  will  be  taxed  in 
the  same  way  as  comparable  payments 
the  government  makes  to  its  own 
employees. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  institute. 
This  will  permit  the  consolidation  of 
the  institute's  costs  into  a  single  budget 
account,  which  will  facilitate  executive 
branch  and  congressional  oversight. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  intend  to 
finance  a  contract  with  the  institute  by 
reprogramming  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  and  other 
agencies. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration,  I 
commend  this  legislation  to  you  and 
urge  its  prompt  enactment.  The  Con- 
gress will  thereby  insure  that  the  sub- 
stance of  our  many  important  relations 
with  the  people  on  Taiwan  will  be  pre- 
served and  that  these  relations  will 
prosper. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS3 

The  United  States  of  America  has  recognized 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  the  sole  legal  government  of  China  and  is 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  that  gov- 
ernment. The  Joint  Communique  issued  by  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  process 
begun  by  President  Nixon  and  continued  by 
President  Ford  and  me. 

I  have  also  announced  that,  in  the  future,  the 
American  people  will  maintain  commercial, 
cultural,  and  other  relations  with  the  people  on 
Taiwan  without  official  government  representa- 
tion and  without  diplomatic  relations.  In  fur- 
therance of  that  policy,  and  pending  enactment 
of  legislation  on  the  subject,  I  have  directed  all 
departments  and  agencies  to  continue  unoffi- 
cially to  conduct  programs,  transactions  and 
other  relations  with  Taiwan. 

To  authorize  legally  the  permanent  im- 
plementation of  that  policy,  I  am  today  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  a  bill  "To  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  through  the 
maintenance  of  commercial,  cultural  and  other 
relations  with  the  people  on  Taiwan  on  an  unof- 
ficial basis,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  will  confirm  the  continued  eligibility 
of  the   people   on   Taiwan   for   participation    in 
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programs  and  activities  that  under  United  States 
law  are  to  be  carried  out  with  foreign  govern- 
ments; provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  on  an  unofficial  basis 
through  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  a 
non-profit  corporation,  and  the  corresponding 
instrumentality  being  established  by  the  people 
on  Taiwan;  and  establish  funding,  staffing  and 
administrative  relationships  of  the  Institute.  It 
also  contains  other  authorizations  and  provisions 
relating  to  the  foregoing  matters. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  shares  my  view 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  these  unoffi- 
cial relations  between  the  American  people  and 
the  people  on  Taiwan  be  maintained.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  this  legislation  be  enacted  as 
promptly  as  possible.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Congress  on  this  important  project. 

Jimmy  Carter 


TEXT  OF  PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION4 

A  BILL,  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  through  the  maintenance  of 
commercial,  cultural  and  other  relations  with 
the  people  on  Taiwan  on  an  unofficial  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 

in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 

Section  101.  No  requirement  for  maintenance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States,  or 
for  recognition  of  a  government  by  the  United 
States,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion in  programs,  transactions  or  other  relations 
authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  United  States  law 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

Sec.  102.  Whenever  any  law,  regulation  or 
order  of  the  United  States  refers  or  relates  to  a 
foreign  country,  nation,  state,  government  or 
similar  entity,  such  terms  shall  include,  and  such 
law,  regulation  or  order  shall  apply  with  respect 
to,  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

Sec.  103.  Whenever  authorized  or  required  by 
or  pursuant  to  United  States  law  to  conduct  or 
carry  out  programs,  transactions  or  other  rela- 
tions with  respect  to  a  foreign  country,  nation, 
state,  government  or  similar  entity,  the  President 
or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  authorized  to  conduct  and  carry 
out  such  programs,  transactions  and  other  rela- 
tions with  respect  to  the  people  on  Taiwan,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  104.  Programs,  transactions  and  other 
relations  conducted  or  carried  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  the  people  on 
Taiwan  shall,  as  the  President  may  direct,  be 
conducted  and  carried  out  by  or  through  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter  "the  Institute"). 

Sec.  105.  Whenever  the  President  or  any  de- 


partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  or  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  United  States  law  to  enter  into,  perform, 
enforce,  or  have  in  force  an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement relative  to  the  people  on  Taiwan, 
such  agreement  or  arrangement  shall  be  entered 
into,  or  performed  and  enforced,  as  the  President 
may  direct,  by  or  through  the  Institute. 

Sec.  106.  Whenever  the  President  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  or  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  United  States  law  to  render  or  provide  to,  or 
to  receive  or  accept  from,  the  people  on  Taiwan 
any  performance,  communication,  assurance, 
undertaking  or  other  action,  such  action  shall,  as 
the  President  may  direct,  be  rendered  or  pro- 
vided to,  or  received  or  accepted  from,  an  in- 
strumentality established  by  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

Sec.  107.  Whenever  the  application  of  a  rule 
of  law  of  the  United  States  depends  upon  foreign 
law,  or  compliance  with  foreign  law,  the  law 
applied  by  the  people  on  Taiwan  shall  be  consid- 
ered foreign  law  for  that  purpose. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  authorized  to  sell, 
loan  or  lease  property,  including  interests 
therein,  to,  and  to  perform  administrative  and 
technical  support  functions  and  services  for  the 
operations  of,  the  Institute  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  direct.  Reim- 
bursements to  departments  and  agencies  under 
this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  appli- 
cable appropriation  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned. 

Sec.  202.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire and  accept  services  from  the  Institute  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
direct,  without  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
normally  applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  services 
by  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  203.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  employing  alien  per- 
sonnel in  Taiwan  is  authorized  to  transfer  such 
personnel,  with  accrued  allowances,  benefits  and 
rights,  to  the  Institute  without  a  break  in  service 
for  purposes  of  retirement  and  other  benefits, 
including  continued  participation  in  any  system 
established  by  law  or  regulation  for  the  retire- 
ment of  employees,  under  which  such  personnel 
were  covered  prior  to  the  transfer  to  the  Insti- 
tute: Provided,  That  employee  deductions  and 
employer  contributions,  as  required,  in  payment 
for  such  participation  for  the  period  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Institute,  are  currently  deposited 
in  the  system's  fund  or  depository. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  direct,  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  separate  from  Government  service 
for  a  specified  period  any  officer  or  employee  of 
that  department  or  agency  who  accepts  employ- 
ment with  the  Institute. 

(b)  An  officer  or  employee  separated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled 
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upon  termination  of  such  employment  with 
Institute  to  reemployment  or  reinstatement  w 
that  department  or  agency  or  a  successor  aget 
in  an  appropriate  position  with  attendant  rigr 
privileges  and  benefits  which  the  officer  or  e 
ployee  would  have  had  or  acquired  had  he  or 
not  been  so  separated,  subject  to  such  ti 
period  and  other  conditions  as  the  President  n 
prescribe. 

(c)  An  officer  or  employee  entitled 
reemployment  or  reinstatement  rights  under  si 
section  (b)  of  this  section  shall,  while  contii 
ously  employed  by  the  Institute  with  no  break 
continuity  of  service,  continue  to  participate 
any  benefit  program  in  which  such  officer 
employee  was  covered  prior  to  employment 
the  Institute,  including  programs  for  compen 
tion  for  job-related  death,  injury  or  illness; 
health  and  life  insurance;  for  annual,  sick  . 
other  statutory  leave;  and  for  retirement  urn 
any  system  established  by  law  or  regulatii 
Provided,  That  employee  deductions  a 
employer  contributions,  as  required,  in  paymi 
for  such  participation  for  the  period  of  emplc 
ment  with  the  Institute,  must  be  currently  < 
posited  in  the  program's  or  system's  fund 
depository.  Death  or  retirement  of  any  such  of 
cer  or  employee  during  approved  service  w 
the  Institute  and  prior  to  reemployment 
reinstatement  shall  be  considered  a  death 
service  or  retirement  from  the  service  for  t 
purposes  of  any  employee  or  survivor  benef 
acquired  by  reason  of  service  with  a  departme 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  Any  employee  of  the  department  or  agen 
of  the  United  States  Government  who  enter 
into  service  with  the  Institute  on  approved  lea 
of  absence  without  pay  prior  to  the  enactment 
this  Act  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  this  title  f 
the  period  of  such  service. 

Sec.  205.  The  Institute  shall  be  treated  as 
tax  exempt  organization  described  in  secti 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195 
and  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
the  United  States.  Employees  of  the  Institi 
shall  not  be  employees  of  the  United  States  an 
in  representing  the  Institute,  shall  be  exem 
from  section  207  of  title  18,  United  States  Cod 
The  salaries  and  allowances  paid  to  employe 
of  the  Institute  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  w 
for  tax  purposes,  under  sections  911,  912  a 
913  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
salaries  and  equivalent  allowances  paid  by  d 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  United  Stat 
Government. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwi 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  £ 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
State  from  time  to  time  such  funds  as  may 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  purposes.  Such  fun 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  unl 
expended. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorizi 
to  use  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  A 
to  further  the  maintenance  of  commercial,  cu 
tural   and   other   relations   with   the   people  ( 
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an  on  an  unofficial  basis.  The  Secretary 
provide  such  funds  to  the  Institute  for  ex- 
;s  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
including — 

i  Payment  of  salaries  and  benefits  to  Insti- 

rmployees; 

i  Acquisition  and  maintenance  of  buildings 

"acilities  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Insti- 

>usiness; 

i  Maintenance  of  adequate  security  for  In- 

e  employees  and  facilities;  and 

i  Such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 

le  effective  functioning  of  the  Institute. 

c.  303.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
:d  States  Government  making  funds  avail- 
to  the  Institute  in  accordance  with  this  Act 

make  arrangements  with  the  Institute  for 
'omptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to 

access   to  the   books   and   records   of  the 
ute  and  the  opportunity  to  audit  the  opera- 
of  the  Institute. 
c.    304.    The    programs,    transactions    and 

relations  carried  out  by  the  President  or 
iepartment  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
rnment  with  respect  to  the  people  on 
an  since  January  1,  1979,  are  approved  and 
rmed. 

C.  305.  The  President  is  authorized  to  pre- 
e  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
>priate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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HON  BY  SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
tOPOSED  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
)REIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
ATES  THROUGH  THE  MAINTENANCE 
'  COMMERCIAL,  CULTURAL  AND 
["HER  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  PEOPLE 
<  TAIWAN  ON  AN  UNOFFICIAL  BASIS, 
>JD  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

le  legislation  (hereinafter  "the  Bill")  is 
g  proposed  as  the  result  of  the  recognition 
le  United  States  of  the  People's  Republic 
hina  as  the  sole  legal  government  of  China 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
een  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
iblic  of  China.  Its  purpose  is  to  facilitate 
inuation  of  commercial,  cultural  and  other 
ions  between  the  American  people  and  the 
'le  on  Taiwan  on  an  unofficial  basis, 
le  Bill  clarifies  the  application  of  laws  of 
United  States  to  the  people  on  Taiwan  in 

of  the  changed  diplomatic  situation,  and 
ides  for  the  continued  conduct  of  programs 
transactions  with  the  people  on  Taiwan.  It 

contains  a  number  of  provisions  on  ad- 
strati  ve,  financial  and  related  subjects 
h  will  facilitate  this  new  non-governmental 
ionship  with  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
ie  term  "people  on  Taiwan,"  as  used  in 
Bill,  reflects  the  non-existence  of  a  gov- 
lent  to  government  relationship,  and  en- 
passes  both  the  authorities  and  the  inhabit- 


ants on  the  islands  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pesca- 
dores. 

II.   PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  101 

This  section  provides  that  legal  requirements 
for  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  or  recognition  of  a 
foreign  government  by  the  United  States  will 
not  be  a  bar  to  eligibility  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan  for  participation  in  programs,  transac- 
tions or  other  relations  under  U.S.  law.  This 
will  avoid  questions  under  provisions  of  law 
such  as  section  620(t)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2370(D),  which  refers 
explicitly  to  severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 
It  is  also  intended  to  satisfy  requirements  for 
diplomatic  relations  with  or  recognition  by  the 
United  States  which  might  be  implied  by  terms 
such  as  "friendly  country"  contained  in  vari- 
ous statutes. 

Section  102 

This  section  specifies  that  laws,  regulations 
and  orders  which  refer  or  relate  to  "foreign 
countries,"  or  use  similar  terms,  shall  continue 
to  include  and  apply  to  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
The  President  has  directed  the  heads  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  to  construe  such  laws 
as  continuing  to  apply  to  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
This  directive  has  facilitated  maintenance  of 
unofficial  relations  pending  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  section  is  intended  to  confirm  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  under 
such  important  legislation  as  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  and  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

Section  103 

This  section  expressly  confirms  the  authority 
of  the  President  and  departments  and  agencies 
to  carry  out  programs,  transactions  and  other 
relations  with  the  people  on  Taiwan  under  laws 
which  provide  for  such  programs,  transactions 
and  relations  with  respect  to  foreign  countries. 

Section  104 

This  section  provides  that  programs,  trans- 
actions and  relations  with  respect  to  the  people 
on  Taiwan  will  be  conducted  by  or  through  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  directed  by  the  President.  This 
provision  implements  the  President's  statement 
of  December  15,  1978  that  the  American 
people  and  the  people  on  Taiwan  "will  main- 
tain commercial,  cultural,  and  other  relations 
without  official  government  representation 
.  .  ."  The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  been 
established  for  this  purpose. 

Section  105 

This  section  provides  for  the  performance 
and  enforcement  of  existing  agreements,  and 
the  making  of  new  agreements,  with  the  people 
on  Taiwan  by  or  through  the  Institute,  to  satisfy 
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authorizations  or  requirements  for  agreements 
or  arrangements  with  the  people  on  Taiwan.  If, 
for  example,  an  agreement  with  a  "foreign 
country"  is  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  program,  with  respect  to  the 
people  on  Taiwan  such  a  condition  will  be 
satisfied  by  an  agreement  entered  into  or  per- 
formed through  the  Institute.  This  section 
applies  not  only  to  new  agreements,  but  also  to 
previous  agreements,  which  remain  in  force 
unless  terminated. 

Section  106 

This  section  provides  for  dealing  with  the 
people  on  Taiwan  through  an  instrumentality 
acting  on  their  behalf.  It  makes  clear  that  pro- 
visions for  dealing  with  a  "foreign  govern- 
ment" will  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
people  on  Taiwan  by  dealing  with  that  instru- 
mentality. Section  104  and  105  and  this  section 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  nongovernmental 
relations  through  the  Institute  and  the  coun- 
terpart instrumentality  of  the  people  on  Tai- 
wan. 

Section  107 

This  section  provides  that  when  the  applica- 
tion of  United  States  law  depends  upon  foreign 
law,  the  law  applied  by  the  people  on  Taiwan 
shall  be  looked  to  for  that  purpose. 

Section  201 

This  section  authorizes  departments  and 
agencies  to  provide  support  for  the  Institute's 
internal  operations  through  transfers  of  prop- 
erty and  the  performance  of  functions  and 
services.  This  will  provide  access  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  existing  federal  resources  in  order  to 
reduce  costs  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  op- 
erations. It  is  expected  that  such  support  usu- 
ally will  be  provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Section  202 

This  section  authorizes  departments  and 
agencies  to  acquire  and  accept  services  from 
the  Institute.  Although  the  initial  arrangements 
with  the  Institute  are  on  a  conventional  con- 
tractual basis,  this  section  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  disregard  normally  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  such  as  limitations  in  procurement 
regulations,  in  order  to  permit  the  development 
of  appropriate  arrangements  in  these  unique 
circumstances. 

Section  203 

This  section  authorizes  the  transfer  to  the 
Institute  of  alien  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  preserves  their  benefits  under  the 
local  compensation  plan  applicable  in  Taiwan 
under  section  444  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  889).  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Institute  will  adopt  this  plan  for 
its  alien  employees.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes the  continued  participation  in  U.S. 
Government  retirement  systems  by  those 
transferred  alien  employees  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  covered  by  such  systems,  subject  to 
continued  payment  of  contributions  and  deduc- 
tions to  the  appropriate  fund. 

Section  204 

This  section,  consisting  of  five  subsections, 
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provides  authority  for  the  separation  of  federal 
employees  for  employment  with  the  Institute, 
preservation  of  their  federal  benefits,  and 
reemployment  rights  in  the  federal  service.  It  is 
contemplated  that  such  separated  federal  per- 
sonnel will  make  up  the  staff  of  the  Institute. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  federal  officer 
or  employee  who  accepts  employment  with  the 
Institute  may  be  separated  from  his  or  her 
agency. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  officer  or 
employee  so  separated  is  entitled,  upon  termi- 
nation of  employment  with  the  Institute,  to  be 
reemployed  or  reinstated  in  the  federal  service. 
Normally,  reemployment  for  an  employee  in 
the  classified  service  will  be  to  the  position 
from  which  the  employee  was  separated.  How- 
ever, the  President  is  authorized  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  the  position  for 
reemployment.  It  is  anticipated  that,  especially 
in  personnel  systems  based  on  the  rank  in  per- 
son concept,  reemployment  could  be  in  a 
higher  class. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  continuity  of  fed- 
eral benefits  during  service  with  the  Institute, 
including  compensation  for  job  related  death, 
illness  or  injury;  health  and  life  insurance, 
leave,  and  retirement.  Contributions,  where  re- 
quired, must  be  paid  in  order  to  preserve  these 
benefits.  This  section  also  provides  that  death 
or  retirement  by  a  federal  employee  separated 
under  subsection  (a)  while  employed  by  the 
Institute  shall  be  considered  a  death  in  or  re- 
tirement from  the  federal  service  for  purposes 
of  benefit  entitlement. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  Title  II  of  the  Bill  to  federal 
employees  serving  with  the  Institute  on  leave 
without  pay  prior  to  the  Bill's  enactment. 

Section  205 

This  section  addresses  several  questions  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  the  Institute  and  its 
employees.  It  specifies  that  the  Institute  shall 
be  exempt  from  federal  taxation  and  shall  not 
be  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States.  With  respect  to  the  Institute's  employ- 
ees, this  section  provides  that  they  shall  not  be 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  dealing  with  their  former  agencies  in 
representing  the  Institute.  It  also  provides  that 
the  salaries  and  allowances  of  Institute  employ- 
ees shall  be  taxable  in  the  same  way  as  salaries 
and  allowances  of  federal  employees. 

Section  301 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Bill.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  support  of  the 
Institute  on  behalf  of  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies will  be  consolidated  into  a  single  account. 
However,  this  section  preserves  the  continued 
ability  of  departments  and  agencies  to  utilize 
the  Institute  for  the  performance  of  functions 
involving  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
department  or  agency  concerned.  Funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  could  be  made  avail- 
able until  expended. 
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MIDDLE  EAST:    Challenges 

and  Opportunities  tor  Peace 

in  the  middle  East 


by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Address  before  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston,  and 
the  Ford-Hall  Forum  in  Boston  on 
January  29,  1979. 

There  are  few  areas  in  the  world 
today  where  so  many  different  and  im- 
portant American  interests  come  to- 
gether as  is  the  case  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  an  area  where  fundamental 
changes  are  taking  place  at  a  dramatic 
rate.  It  embraces  some  of  the  most 
resource-rich  and  rapidly  modernizing 
nations  of  the  world  as  well  as  some  of 
the  poorest  and  most  traditional.  We 
must  expect  instability.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  recognize  that  the 
changes  we  are  witnessing  across  this 
strategic  area  contain  not  only  the 
causes  of  instability  and  crisis  but  also 
the  seeds  of  progress. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  all  our 
interests,  the  only  sensible  American 
policy  toward  this  area  is  one  which 
permits  us  to  pursue  all  of  those  inter- 
ests at  the  same  time  in  conditions  of 
orderly  change.  Only  when  we  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  search  for  peace 
can  we  pursue  the  full  range  of  our 
interests  with  all  the  principal  nations 
of  the  Middle  East. 


In  this  session,  I  want  to  concentn 
on  the  process  of  achieving  an  Ara 
Israeli  peace  and  on  how  this  relates 
our  broader  strategy  toward  the  regie 
For  three  decades  the  Middle  East  1 
been  subjected  to  the  tragic  course 
conflict,  tension,  stalemate,  terror,  a 
renewed  conflict.  This  recurrent  cy< 
affecting  both  Israelis  and  Arabs  h 
contributed  to  instability  in  t 
region — and  has  impaired  the  hopes  f 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  world 
large. 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  witnc 
sed  dramatic  advances,  building  on  t 
historic  visit  of  President  Sadat 
Jerusalem  and  on  significant  decisio 
by  Prime  Minister  Begin.  Tl 
framework  for  peace  produced  at  Can 
David  by  President  Sadat,  Prin 
Minister  Begin,  and  President  Cartel 
and  now  the  treaty  package  almo 
completed  in  the  hard  but  rewardii 
negotiations  which  began  in  Washin 
ton  October  12,  [1978]  provide  an  u 
precedented  opportunity  for  the  peop 
of  the  Middle  East  to  turn  away  fro 
the  long  cycle  of  violence  and  mc 
toward  the  new  challenges  of  peace. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  assure  to  tl 
extent  possible  that  this  opportunity- 
and  what  is  at  stake  should  it  1 
lost — is  fully  understood.  Tl 
framework  for  peace  agreed  at  Can 


Section  302 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  use  the  funds  made  available  under  the  Bill 
to  further  the  maintenance  of  commercial,  cul- 
tural and  other  relations  with  the  people  on 
Taiwan  on  an  unofficial  basis.  In  particular,  it 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  these  funds 
to  the  Institute  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of 
appropriated  funds  by  the  Institute  will  be  gov- 
erned by  an  appropriate  contractual  arrange- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  will 
contain  limitations  on  expenses,  such  as  lim- 
itations on  the  compensation  of  Institute  em- 
ployees. The  Institute  will  be  required  under 
this  arrangement  to  adhere  generally  to  the 
limitations  applicable  to  federal  employees. 

Section  303 

This  section  requires  that  departments  and 
agencies  assure  access  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Institute's  books  and  records,  and 
that  they  provide  the  Comptroller  General  the 
opportunity  to  audit  the  Institute's  operations. 


Section  304 

This  section  approves  and  confirms  the  U.! 
Government    actions   taken    since   January 
1979,   and  prior  to  the  Bill's  enactment  wi 
respect  to  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

Section  305 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  pri 
scribe  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  can 
out  the  Bill's  purposes. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  wi 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  I 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doci 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offici 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1979,  p.  24 

3Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pres 
dential  Documents  of  Jan.  29,  1979. 

4Text  from  White  House  press  release  of  Jai 
26,  1979;  also  printed  as  House  Doc.  N< 
96-45  of  Jan.  29,  1979. 
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vid  will  be  fulfilled  in  one  important 
rt  by  the  signing  of  the  Egyptian- 
aeli  treaty,  but  that  agreement  com- 
ts  us  all  to  much  more.  At  those 
toric  meetings,  the  Governments  of 
ypt  and  Israel  both  committed  them- 
ves  to  principles  and  procedures  for 
series  of  negotiations  leading  to  a 
ice  between  Israel  and  each  of  its 
ab  neighbors.  The  achievement  of 
t  peace  depends  on  success  in  each 
jotiation,  and  each  new  negotiation 
ilds  on  what  has  occurred  before, 
t's  look  in  detail  at  what  was 
lieved  at  Camp  David  and  what  lies 
>/ond. 

ckground  of  Camp  David 

Before  I  discuss  the  important  ele- 
cts of  the  Camp  David  accords,  I 
nt  to  make  a  few  broader  points. 

First,  the  United  States  was  pursu- 
;  its  own  interests  at  Camp  David  as 
11  as  the  interests  of  our  Middle 
stern  friends.  More  than  ever  before, 
nericans  have  come  to  recognize  the 
)found  degree  to  which  America's 
n  interests  are  tied  to  peace  in  the 
;ion.  Those  interests  include: 

•  Our  historic  and  moral  commit- 
:nt  to  the  security  of  Israel; 

•  The  important  and  mutually  bene- 
ial  economic  and  other  relationships 
tween  the  United  States  and  Arab 
ions  of  the  Middle  East,  including 
:ess  to  oil  at  reasonable  prices  and 
speration  in  maintaining  order  in  the 
»bal  economy; 

»  Our  humanitarian  commitment  to 
:  people  of  the  region  who  do  not 
w  look  forward  to  fully  productive 
es;  and 

•  Concern  for  the  dangers  which 
rsisting  crisis  in  this  region  poses  for 
)bal  stability,  prosperity,  and  free- 
m. 

It  is  with  these  American  interests  in 
nd,  and  with  a  deep  humanitarian 
lse  of  responsibility  to  all  the  people 
the  Middle  East,  that  we  undertook 
i  negotiations  at  Camp  David. 

Second,  the  agreements  reached  at 
mp  David  are  not  peace  treaties  or 
lal  settlements.  As  agreed  by  the 
•vernments  of  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the 
lited  States,  they  are,  as  their  titles 
te,  frameworks  for  further  negotia- 
ns.  They  are  foundations  upon  which 
:  structures  of  peace  can  be  built. 
It  is  important  to  understand  the  ap- 
)ach  which  underlies  the  agreements 
iched  at  Camp  David.  This  approach 
cognizes  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
Ive  all  of  the  complicated  problems 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  at  one 
ie — that  the  objective  conditions  of 


the  conflict  require  us  to  sort  out  those 
issues  and  to  deal  with  them  sequen- 
tially. Solving  some  basic  issues  today 
makes  it  possible  to  solve  other  issues 
tomorrow  which  simply  cannot  be 
solved  today. 

Third,  the  agreements  reached  at 
Camp  David  provide  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  each  party  to  achieve 
some  of  their  most  vital  objectives. 

In  those  negotiations  we  were  con- 
stantly mindful  that,  for  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  achieve  its  purpose 
and  endure,  each  party  must  be  able  to 
perceive  that  its  interests  are  addressed 
seriously  and  that  there  are  reciprocal 
advantages  to  be  derived.  The  Camp 
David  agreements  do  address  interests 
on  both  sides  and  do  offer  just  such  re- 
ciprocal advantages. 

I  shall  discuss  these  in  more  detail 
shortly.  For  the  moment,  let  me  simply 
say  that  what  is  now  required  is  that  all 
of  the  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict understand  that  their  most 
sought-after  objectives  can  be  achieved 
and — even  more  importantly — that  the 
opportunity  now  offered  is  unprec- 
edented and  must  be  seized  if  we  are 
not  once  again  to  face  the  prospect  of 
further  tragedy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Fourth,  it  is  essential  to  understand 
that  the  Camp  David  agreements  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  only  basis  for 
negotiation  that  has  been  agreed  upon 
by   all    parties   to   the   conflict — 


Middle  East 
Peace  Talks 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  121 

At  President  Carter's  invitation, 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  have  agreed  that  negotiations 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  should  be  re- 
sumed at  the  ministerial  level.  Delega- 
tions headed  by  Prime  Minister  Khalil, 
Foreign  Minister  Dayan,  and  Secretary 
Vance  will  participate  in  these  talks, 
which  will  begin  at  Camp  David  on 
February  21 . 

In  agreeing  to  these  talks,  all  sides 
have  affirmed  their  commitment  to  the 
Camp  David  accords  and  their  determi- 
nation that  these  negotiations  be  com- 
pleted as  quickly  as  possible.  □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Department 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 
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Resolution  242,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in 
November  1967. 

While  there  have  been  differences  in 
interpretation  of  this  resolution,  at  its 
heart  Resolution  242  contains  a  very 
simple  formula:  In  return  for  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  territories  occupied  in 
the  1967  conflict,  the  Arab  states  will 
recognize  Israel  within  a  framework  of 
true  peace  and  security  agreed  by  all. 
Resolution  242  calls  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  based  upon  the  right  of 
every  state  in  the  area  to  live  in  peace 
within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries and  upon  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
territories  occupied  in  1967.  Resolution 
242  was  clearly  intended  as  a  package. 
The  parts  are  linked  together  to  make  a 
balanced  whole,  to  be  carried  out  to- 
gether. 

That  being  said,  let  me  note  what 
Resolution  242  does  not  do. 

•  It  does  not  define  secure  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries.  It  does  not  require 
Israel  to  give  up  every  inch  of  occupied 
territory.  Neither  does  it  preclude  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  to  the  lines  of  1967. 

•  Resolution  242  does  not  deal  fully 
with  the  important  Palestinian  issue. 
No  solution  can  be  complete  that  does 
not  recognize  the  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinian  people  for  an  identity  of 
their  own.  President  Carter  recognized 
this  in  the  early  days  of  his  Adminis- 
tration when  he  spoke  of  the  need  for  a 
homeland  for  Palestinians. 

Against  this  background,  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  Camp  David 
framework  does  not  supersede  Resolu- 
tion 242  but  is  firmly  based  upon  it  and 
serves  to  make  more  explicit  some 
principles  left  by  242  to  the  negotiating 
process.  In  addition,  it  supplements 
Resolution  242  in  spelling  out  the 
political  dimensions  of  a  settlement  of 
the  Palestinian  issue. 

Reciprocal  Advantages 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  advantages 
which  both  sides  find  in  the  Camp 
David  accords.  As  I  do,  let  me  stress 
we  are  not  talking  about  advantages  of 
one  side  over  the  other.  These  are  "re- 
ciprocal advantages"  and  not  points  to 
be  totaled  in  debit  and  credit  columns. 
Not  everything  that  any  of  the  parties 
might  want  is  achieved  at  a  single 
stroke  by  these  agreements.  The  unpre- 
cedented achievement  of  Camp  David 
is  that  a  political  process  has  been  set 
in  motion,  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  to  each  side  real  advantages  will 
accrue. 

Let  me  now  outline  just  how  the 
Camp  David  frameworks  and  the  treaty 
package  now  being  negotiated  between 
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Egypt  and  Israel  work  to  the  advantage 
of  all  sides  concerned — Israel,  Egypt, 
the  other  Arab  states,  Palestinians,  the 
American  people,  and,  indeed,  the 
wider  world  community. 

For  Israel.  Let  me  deal  first  with 
Israel.  At  Camp  David  the  United 
States  started  and  ended  with  our  un- 
swerving commitment  to  a  secure,  free, 
and  democratic  Israel.  This  commit- 
ment is  a  permanent  feature  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  both  as  a  moral 
commitment  and  as  a  strategic  concern. 
Israel  as  a  sovereign  state  within  the 
family  of  nations  has  the  right  to  rec- 
ognition and  acceptance  by  its 
neighbors.  Beyond  this  the  people  of 
Israel,  like  people  everywhere,  have  a 
deep-felt  longing  and  an  inherent  right 
to  live  in  peace  and  security — a  secu- 
rity which  derives  not  only  from  our 
commitment  and  Israel's  own  strength 
and  fortitude  but  from  a  peace  based 
upon  the  growing  cooperation  and 
goodwill  of  its  neighbors  and  from  firm 
and  lasting  security  agreements  mutu- 
ally arrived  at  and  observed.  The  Camp 
David  agreements  go  further  toward 
meeting  all  of  these  fundamental  con- 
cerns of  Israel  than  any  international 
action  since  the  founding  of  the  modern 
State  of  Israel. 

For  Israel,  therefore,  these  agree- 
ments speak  to  the  centuries-old  aspi- 
ration of  the  Jewish  people  to  live  in 
peace  in  a  state  of  their  own  in  the  land 
of  their  forefathers,  within  secure  and 
recognized  borders,  and  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  international  com- 
munity of  nations.  As  President  Carter 
said,  "...  this  great  aspiration  of  Is- 
rael has  been  certified  without  con- 
straint with  the  greatest  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm by  President  Sadat,  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on 
earth." 

In  practical  terms,  Israel  now  can 
look  to  a  future  of  full  peace  with 
Egypt  while  it  carries  through  the  res- 
olution of  problems  that  will  lead  to 
peace  with  all  of  its  neighbors.  The 
agreement  with  Egypt  provides  for 
diplomatic  relations,  an  end  to 
boycotts,  the  right  to  free  passage 
through  international  waterways,  and 
other  ties  characteristic  of  normal 
peaceful  relations  between  sovereign 
states. 

The  framework  agreements  also 
contain  another  indispensable 
element — arrangements  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  the  parties. 

In  the  Sinai,  there  would  be: 

•  A  wide  demilitarized  zone; 

•  A  limited  armament  zone  east  of 
the  Suez  Canal; 

•  U.N.  forces  in  a  zone  along  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  border  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba; 


•  U.N.  forces  to  assure  freedom  of 
passage  through  the  Tiran  Strait  and  as 
a  buffer  between  Sinai  and  Gaza; 

•  Relocation  of  Israeli  airfields  from 
Sinai  to  the  Negev;  and 

•  A  small  limited  armament  zone 
on  the  Israeli  side  of  the  border. 

In  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza: 

•  Israeli  security  forces  will  remain 
in  specified  security  locations  at  least 
through  a  5-year  transitional  period  to 
provide  for  Israel's  security; 

•  There  will  be  arrangements  for  as- 
suring internal  security; 

•  There  will  be  a  5-year  transitional 
period  before  the  final  status  of  the 
area  is  decided;  and 

•  Israel  has  a  voice,  together  with 
Egypt,  Palestinians,  and  Jordan,  should 
it  wish,  in  the  determination  of  the 
final  status  of  the  area. 

In  recent  weeks  voices  in  Israel  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  implementation 
of  the  Camp  David  framework  for  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  may  eventually 
lead  to  a  situation  endangering  Israel's 
security.  Let  me  say,  as  President  Car- 
ter has  stressed,  that  in  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Middle  East,  the  security  of 
Israel  is  of  major  importance. 

In  our  view,  security  is  best  achieved 
first  by  assuring  Israel's  strength  and 
then  by  building  cooperative  relations 
of  trust  between  Israelis  and  Arabs.  If 
that  is  not  achieved,  the  situation  will 
not  remain  static;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Israel's  security  it  cannot  but 
deteriorate.  The  surest  guarantee  of 
true  peace  and  durable  security  for  Is- 
rael lies  in  negotiated  outcome  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  both  sides.  The  Camp  David 
agreements  provide  the  avenue  to  that 
objective. 

For  the  Arabs.  Let  me  now  turn  to 
those  advantages  offered  not  only  to 
Egypt  but  to  all  of  the  Arab  states. 
President  Sadat  can  take  pride  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  Camp  David 
agreements  speak  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Arab  world  at  large.  Through  its  con- 
tribution to  the  document  entitled  "A 
Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  Agreed  at  Camp  David"  Egypt 
has  laid  a  foundation  which  can  be  used 
by  all  Israel's  neighbors  which  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity on  the  basis  of  all  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242.  The  result  can 
be  the  overall  peace  which  we  all  seek. 

If  this  opportunity  is  seized,  the  re- 
sults can  well  shape  the  future  of  the 
entire  region  for  decades  to  come.  It 
can  mean  a  Middle  East  that  can  live  in 
dignity,  with  expanding  prosperity,  and 
freed  from  the  shadow  of  outside  pres- 
sure or  threat.  It  offers  an  avenue  for 
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the  Arabs  to  work  together,  not  in  the 
negative  way  of  marshaling  their  ener 
gies  against  a  common  adversary  bu 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  highes 
human  goals. 

At  the  heart  of  Arab  concerns,  6i 
course,  are  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  is 
sues  and  the  Palestinian  problem.  Th< 
framework  for  peace  in  the  Middle  Eas 
offers  the  Arabs  a  fair  and  honorabl 
way  to  begin  resolving  these  problems 
While  not  achieving  everything  th 
Arab  people  want  in  one  step,  it  sets  i 
motion  a  political  process  which  wi| 
significantly  advance  legitimate  Ara 
objectives  while  assuring  Israel's  secii 
rity  and  its  right  to  live  in  peace  wit; 
its  neighbors. 

To  anyone  who  has  worked  on  thes 
problems  it  is  evident  that  the  issue 
involved  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaz 
and  in  the  Palestinian  question  are  h 
too  complex  to  be  resolved  all  at  once 
Because  of  this,  we  have  long  felt  the 
the  only  realistic  approach  to  their  sc 
lution  would  be  to  establish  a  5-yea 
transitional  period  for  the  West  Ban 
and  Gaza  in  which  the  decisions  the 
needed  to  be  made  could  be  dealt  wit 
in  a  logical  sequence. 

That  approach  has  been  agreed  to  h 
Egypt  and  Israel,  and  they  have  invite 
other  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflk 
to  support  it.  Let  me  briefly  outlin 
what  the  Camp  David  framewor 
means  for  the  achievement  of  thei 
interests. 

For  the  first  time  in  history; 
Palestinian  self-governing  authorii; 
would  be  established — something  th. 
has  never  before  existed. 

•  In  the  West  Bank  and  Gazt 
Palestinian  authority  would  be  estat 
lished  during  the  transitional  perio 
pending  negotiations  of  the  final  stati 
and  boundaries  of  these  areas. 


Corrections 

November  1978  issue: 

Page  1,  col.  1,  third  para.,  second 
sentence  should  read:  "Because  of  ram- 
pant population  growth,  and  poverty  due 
in  part  to  that  growth,  the  hungry  one- 
fifth  of  mankind  is  no  better  off  today 
than  it  was  in  1974." 

Page  1,  col.  2,  11th  line  should  read: 
"Nearly  1  billion  people  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  ..." 

February  1979  issue: 

Page  34,  col.  2,  first  full  para,  should 
read: 

"•  An  agreement  on  customs  valuation 
will  encourage  more  uniform  methods  of 
appraising  imports  for  the  purpose  of  ap-  j 
plying  import  duties." 


ch  1979 

The  Israeli  military  government 
its  civilian  administration  would  be 
Brawn  and  replaced  by  the  self- 
srnment  authority  freely  elected  by 
inhabitants  of  these  areas.  A  major 
al  withdrawal  of  Israeli  military 
es  would  take  place,  and  those 
aining  would  be  redeployed  to 
:ified  locations.  A  strong  local 
jstinian  police  force  under 
stinian  authority  would  come  into 

g- 

The  Palestinians,  along  with 
pt,  Israel,  and  possibly  Jordan, 
id  participate  in  negotiations  based 
11  the  provisions  and  principles  of 
irity  Council  Resolution  242;  they 
;by  would  have  a  clear  voice  in 
rmining  their  own  future.  They 
Id  participate  in  setting  up  their 
governing  authority,  in  the  negoti- 
is  to  determine  the  final  status  of 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  in  the 
itiations  for  an  Israel-Jordan  peace 

y- 

teir  agreement  on  the  final  status 
le  West  Bank  and  Gaza  would  be 
litted  to  a  vote  by  the  elected  rep- 
ltatives  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
tify  or  reject.  Their  elected  repre- 
itives  would  by  themselves  decide 
they  shall  govern  themselves  after 
5-year  transitional  period,  consist- 
A'ith  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
le  final  status  of  the  area. 
There  are  also  provisions  for 
stinians  not  now  in  the  West  Bank 
Gaza.  Representatives  from  among 
:  Palestinians  as  mutually  agreed 
join  the  negotiations  on  establish- 
he  elected  self-governing  authority 
e  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Through- 
the  transitional  period  in  all  the 
tiations  responsible  Palestinians  in 
area  and  outside  almost  certainly 
reflect  each  other's  views  and  con- 
>. 

Finally,  Israel  has  agreed  that  the 
tion  from  negotiations  must  recog- 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pales- 
n  people  and  their  just  require- 

ts. 

any  of  our  friends  in  the  Arab 
d  have  expressed  concerns  about 
ific  issues  not  covered  or  not  fully 
ered  by  the  Camp  David 
ework,  or  they  have  asked  us  to 
antee  certain  solutions.  As  I  have 
idy  indicated,  we  see  these  negoti- 
is  as  a  beginning,  a  setting  in  mo- 

of  a  process.  Beyond  this,  how- 
,  is  a  conviction  that,  with  each 
lem  resolved,  it  becomes  all  the 
!  possible  to  resolve  the  next  and 
:  thorny  problems — with  each  act 
rust  the  next  act  requiring  even 
ter  trust  becomes  more  possible. 

is  not  a  platitude — it  is  simply  a 
tical  reality  basic  to  any  negotiat- 


ing process  whether  between  individu- 
als, corporations,  or  nations. 

The  Prospects  at  Present 

On  the  basis  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, it  is  now  possible  in  the  near 
future  to  achieve  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  which  provides 
for  full  peace,  normalization  of  rela- 
tions, and  the  security  arrangements  I 
have  already  described. 

While  Egypt  and  Israel  have  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty,  neither  has  yet 
agreed  to  every  element  of  the  pack- 
age, which  consists  not  only  of  the 
treaty  text  but  also  three  annexes  and 
interpretive  notes  and  letters. 

We  are  now  actively  engaged  in 
helping  the  parties  to  achieve  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  three  remaining  issues: 

•  How  to  provide  for  a  later  review 
of  the  Sinai  security  arrangements 
which  would  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
treaty; 

•  How  to  clarify  the  relationship  of 
the  treaty  to  other  existing  international 
obligations;  and 

•  How  to  express  the  fact  that  while 
the  Egypt-Israel  treaty  is  not  legally 
linked  to  the  framework  dealing  with 
the  West  Bank-Gaza-Palestinian  issues, 
the  parties  are  committed  to  proceed 
with  both  as  steps  toward  an  overall 
peace. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
these  negotiations  and,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  its 
annexes.  We  hope  that  the  remaining 
issues  can  be  resolved  and  the  treaty 
package  signed  before  much  more  time 
has  passed,  although  we  acknowledge 
that  the  remaining  issues  are  difficult. 

On  concluding  this  treaty,  both  sides 
will  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
beginning  to  move  promptly  toward  a 
solution  of  the  challenging  problems  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  The  Egypt- 
Israel  treaty  is  the  essential  first  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  peace,  but  by 
agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
the  negotiations  must  continue.  Peace 
between  them  will  be  reinforced  by 
peace  between  Israel  and  its  other 
neighbors. 

Resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict can  also  in  a  broader  context  con- 
tribute to  stability  in  the  greater  Middle 
Eastern  region.  Again,  the  process  is 
mutually  reinforcing:  Without  an 
Arab-Israeli  settlement,  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  will  be  difficult  to  achieve 
and  until  there  is  stability  in  the  region 
at  large,  the  concerns  of  both  Arabs 
and  Israelis  for  their  security  cannot  be 
completely  allayed. 

With  this  broader  perspective,  I  want 
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to  say  something  about  the  current  in- 
stability in  Iran,  which  is  so  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  news.  It  is  fair  to  ask 
in  the  context  of  this  conference 
whether  there  is  any  common  theme 
which  runs  through  our  concern  about 
events  in  Iran  and  our  pursuit  of  an 
Arab-Israeli  peace. 

The  answer  lies  in  our  interest  in  or- 
derly change  and  in  the  resolution  of 
conflict  through  peaceful  means.  The 
United  States  does  not  have  an  interest 
in  prescribing  specific  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  these  countries.  The 
United  States  does  have  an  interest  that 
the  causes  of  instability  be  dealt  with  in 
such  ways  as  to  produce  new  stability. 
We  do  not  oppose  change;  our  purpose 
is  to  help  channel  it  into  constructive 
paths. 

With  those  interests  in  mind,  we  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  and  will  then 
turn,  with  the  agreement  of  Egypt  and 
Israel,  to  the  negotiations  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  as  agreed  by  both  par- 
ties at  Camp  David.  The  continued  pur- 
suit of  peace  offers  the  best  hope  for 
removing  a  major  cause  of  instability  in 
this  part  of  the  Middle  East  and  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  pursue  all  of 
its  interests  there. 

A  framework  for  peace  was  estab- 
lished at  Camp  David  and  an  Egypt- 
Israel  treaty — the  first  vital  step  on  the 
road  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace — is 
well  along.  The  challenges  ahead  are 
formidable  but  for  the  first  time  a  real 
opportunity  exists  for  peace  in  this 
troubled  region.  The  message  from 
Washington  today  is  an  urgent  request 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  to  seize  this  opportunity.  □ 


'For  texts  of  the  agreements  and  related  ma- 
terial, see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1978,  p.  1. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

President  Carter9 s  Visit  to  Mexico 


President  Carter  visited  Mexico  February  14-16,  1979.  Following  are  re- 
marks made  by  President  Carter  and  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  on  various 
occasions  during  the  trip,  the  joint  communique ,  and  President  Carter' s  inter- 
view by  Channel  13 ,  Government  of  Mexico  Television. l 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS, 
WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
FEB.  142 


President  Lopez  Portillo 

Mr.  Carter,  upon  your  arrival  to 
Mexico  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Mexico,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  in 
the  name  of  the  government,  in  the 
name  of  my  family,  I  cordially  wel- 
come you. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
be  the  first  foreign  head  of  state  to  visit 
your  country  during  your  Administra- 
tion. Now  you  are  reciprocating  this 
visit.  Thus  we  continue  with  the  possi- 
bility of  the  dialogue  that  was  started  at 
that  time. 

At  that  time  we  said,  and  we  say  so 
once  again  now,  that  it  is  good  for 
neighbors  to  be  friends.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  from  our  personal  contact, 
a  good  friendship  was  started.  This 
friendship  is  now  being  renewed. 

Very  objectively,  few  countries  in 


Mexican  greeting  President  Carter 


the  world  have  so  much  to  talk  about, 
so  many  matters  as  we  do. 

In  Mexico  you  will  find  that  there  is 
enormous  interest  in  this  visit  and  re- 
sults that  it  will  bring  with  it.  For  us, 
among  all  of  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  ones 
that  have  more  importance  are  those 
that  we  have  with  the  United  States. 
Expectation  you  will  find  in  accordance 
with  our  pluralism  and  our  freedom. 
You  will  find  this  expectation  in  all 
mass  communication  media — press, 
radio,  television — in  the  streets  and 
also  on  signs  on  the  walls. 

As  regards  all  the  subjects  that  we 
are  going  to  deal  with,  I  believe  that 
we  have  already  set  up  the  system  for 
such  dealings  with  the  system  that  we 
set  up  during  my  visit  to  Washington. 

This  system  was  established  on  the 
principles  that  are  common  to  us  both, 
and  on  mechanisms  that  we  agreed  to 
set  up.  However,  I  am  completely  cer- 
tain that  the  most  important  thing  of  all 
is  good  will  and  a  good  disposition  in 


order  to  take  care  of  our  problems;] 
will  to  agree,  a  will  for  peace,  a  will 
establish  our  decisions  on  the  mandati 
of  the  law;  and  perhaps  the  most  ii| 
portant  will  of  all — the  will  to  1 
friends,  which  means  reciprocal  respe 
and  dignity  in  our  dealings. 

We  receive  you  within  t 
framework  of  this  spirit.  We  hope  th 
in  our  future,  and  for  us,  very  impc 
tant  talks,  it  is  this  spirit  that  will  pr 
vail. 

This  is  what  our  people  expect  frdj 
us  in  fulfilling  our  responsibility.  V 
welcome  you,  and  we  hope  yo 
sojourn  in  Mexico  will  be  a  happy  one 

President  Carter 

And  now  I  would  like  to  say  in  rr1 
own  language  for  the  benefit  of  tl 
people  of  my  country,  that  we  are  vei 
delighted  and  honored  to  come  again- 
the  great  country  of  Mexico,  to  ii 
crease  my  own  understanding  of  \\ 
Mexican  people,  and  to  enjoy  an  offici; 
visit  with  my  friend,  President  Lopt 
Portillo. 

My  wife  Rosalynn  and  I  have  con; 
to  Mexico  many  times — first  when; 
was  a  young  naval  officer,  and  later  \ 
a  3-week  visit,  when  we  travelt! 
through  this  great  country  trying  . 
make  ourselves  understood  in  Spanis 
and  to  learn  more  about  the  impressh 
culture  and  history  of  Mexico. 

Also,  I  came  here  to  visit  for  a  pr< 
motion  of  trade  when  I  was  Govern 
of  Georgia.  But  I've  never  had  a  we 
come  like  this.  I  come  here  now  to  r< 
unite  with  my  friend  President  Lope 
Portillo  to  discuss  very  important  i: 
sues  between  Mexico  and  the  Unite 
States.  It's  very  important  to  strengthe 
the  fundamental  relationships  betwee 
our  two  countries. 

The  basis  for  our  discussions,  ( 
course,  is  a  sincere  recognition  of  som 
very  important  problems  that  requir 
solutions,  and  also  an  appreciation  c 
the  common  objectives  and  purpose 
and  the  great  opportunities  that  w 
have  between  our  two  countries,  in 
spirit  of  peace,  friendship,  and  mutu; 
respect. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  great  change 
dramatic  and  emotional  change,  i 
Mexico,  in  the  United  States,  and  i 
the  problems  and  opportunities  we  fac 
together.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  aq 
complish. 

My  wife  and  I,  the  entire  party  fror 
the   United  States,  come  here  ver 
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sed  at  a  new  opportunity  to  turn  to 
r  beautiful  country  to  reinspire  our- 
es,  to  strengthen  even  further  the 
idship  that  binds  us  together  with 
|  your  wonderful  family,  and  the 
)le  of  this  great  country, 
cannot  imagine  a  more  appropriate 
for  our  own  reunion  and  to  express 
feelings  that  the  people  of  my 
ltry  have  toward  yours, 
appy  St.  Valentine's  Day!  Long 
Mexico! 


:hange  of  toasts, 

iCHEON  HONORING 
ISIDENT  CARTER,  FEB.  143 

iident  Lopez  Portillo 

has  been  2  years  now  since  we  met 
the  first  time.  Since  then,  a  great 

of  water  has  flowed  under  the 
ges  of  the  Rio  Grande.  A  great  deal 
also  happened  within  our  countries 
between  our  countries,  as  it  has  in 
vorld  and  to  the  world, 
nited  by  geography  and  the  borders 
scar  it,  and  immersed  in  the  con- 
s  of  a  sometimes  bitter  and  invari- 

complex  history,  we  have  set  out 
rder  our  conduct  as  neighbors  ac- 
ing  to  the  precepts  of  law,  and, 
i  more  important,  on  the  favorable 
s  of  mutual  friendship.  This  im- 
;  good  will,  expressed  in  terms  of 
sctful,  fair,  and  worthy  treatment. 
)day,  2  years  later,  it  is  only  fitting 

we  evaluate  our  objectives  and 

the  facts  that  confront  us.  We 
v  better  now  what  each  expects  of 
ather,  but  I  believe  we  also  know 
we  have  not  yet  put  our  friendship 
le  test,  since  we  have  not  yet  de- 
i  what  we  are  willing  to  make  of 
relationship.  We  can  view  it  as  a 
'lem,  or  we  can  think  of  it  as  a 
lict.  In  the  first  case,  there  are  so- 
ns, which  would  be  welcomed  by 
friends;  in  the  second,  confronta- 
,  which  would  give  joy  to  our 
lies. 

e  know  that  in  a  world  charac- 
ed  by  extraordinary  and  difficult 
iges  and  by  the  readjustment  of 
;s,  interests,  resources,  and  posi- 
>,  your  great  country  is  still  in  the 
ess  of  redefining  its  policies  and 
this  makes  your  decisions  all  the 
i  difficult, 
evertheless,  we  see  in  you  a  leader 

has  sought  to  revive  the  moral 
dations  of  the  political  institutions 
ie  United  States.  With  great  per- 
1  integrity,  you  have  sought  to  re- 
e  provisional  arrangements  with 
ng  agreements. 

iat  is  what  we  are  hoping  for.  That 
hat  we  are  determined  to  do.  Our 
)les  want  definitive  agreements, 
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not  circumstantial  concessions. 

Among  permanent,  not  casual, 
neighbors,  surprise  moves  and  sudden 
deceit  or  abuse  are  poisonous  fruits  that 
sooner  or  later  have  a  reverse  effect. 
Consequently,  we  must  take  a  long- 
range  view  of  ourselves.  No  injustice 
can  prevail  without  affronting  decency 
and  dignity. 

It  is  difficult,  particularly  among 
neighbors,  to  maintain  cordial  and 
mutually  advantageous  relations  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mistrust  or  open  hostil- 
ity. 

We  do  not  wish  to  view  our  history 
as  one  that  uselessly  anchors  us,  like  so 
many  pillars  of  salt,  to  a  burden  of  re- 
sentment, just  as  we  would  not  like  you 
to  contemplate  your  future  in  terms  of 
the  risks  of  silent  migration.  Neither  an- 
chors nor  silence  must  impede  our 
dealings  with  one  another. 

A  good-neighbor  policy  presupposes 
a  general  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
respect  prevails  over  prejudice  and  in- 
telligence over  sectarianism. 

Over  our  3,000  kilometers  of  com- 
mon border,  we  are  the  most  represen- 
tative example  of  North-South 
relations — the  confluence  of  two  ex- 
panding civilizations,  formerly  sepa- 
rated by  the  desert  but  now  closely 
linked  by  a  complex  series  of  conurba- 
tions and  exchanges. 

But  no  matter  how  greatly  our  rela- 
tions may  have  been  intensified,  they 
are  neither  exclusive  nor  excluding.  As 
a  world  power,  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing its  presence  and  its  commit- 
ments on  all  continents.  Mexico,  as  an 
independent  country,  recognizes  no 
limitations  on  the  diversification  of  its 
exchanges,  other  than  its  principles  and 
its  development  requirements. 

It  is  in  that  light  that  we  must  view 
the  complex  phenomenon  of  our  inter- 
relationship, which  should  never  be 
confused  with  dependence,  integration, 
or  the  blurring  of  borders.  The  two 
countries  complement  and  need  each 
other,  but  neither  would  want  to  de- 
pend on  the  other  to  the  point  of  nul- 
lifying its  own  sovereign  will,  reducing 
the  scope  of  its  international  activities, 
or  losing  its  self-respect. 

All  this  requires  thoroughgoing  anal- 
ysis; we  must  not  sacrifice  what  is  im- 
portant for  the  sake  of  what  is  urgent 
nor  neglect  international  and  continu- 
ing needs  in  favor  of  local  and  transit- 
ory interests.  Thus,  we  must  keep  a 
firm  grasp  on  matters  of  basic  impor- 
tance in  devising  solutions  to  our  im- 
mediate problems. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  re- 
adjusting its  power  and  influence  in  an 
irrational  world  that  refuses  to  take 
rights  and  obligations  into  account  in 
its  purusal  of  its  interests  and  outbreaks 
of  violence,  a  world  in  which  Man- 


PRESIDENTIAL  VISITS 

To  Mexico 

William  H.  Taft 
October  16.  1909 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
April  20,  1943 

Harry  S.  Truman 
March  3-6.  1947 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
October  19,  1953 
February  19-20,  1959 
October  24,  1960 

John  F.  Kennedy 

June  29-July  1,  1962 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
April  14-15,  1966 
December  4,  1966 
October  28,  1967 

Richard  M.  Nixon 
September  8.  1969 
August  20-21,  1970 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
October  21,  1974 

Jimmy  Carter 

February  14-16,  1979 

To  United  States 


Porfirio  Diaz 
October  16. 
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Manuel 
April 


Avila  Camacho 

21.  1943 


Miguel  Aleman  Valdes 
April  29-May  7,  1947 

Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 

October  19,  1953 
March  26-28,  1956 

Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 

October  9-12,  1959 
September  25,  1964 

Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
October  26-28,  1967 
December  13,  1968 

Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez 
June  15-17,  1972 
October  24,  1974 

Jose  Lopez  Portillo  y  Pacheco 
February  13-17,  1977 

SOURCE:  "Lists  of  Visits  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  to  Foreign  Countries 
1789-1976"  and  "Lists  of  Visits  of 
Foreign  Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads  of 
Government  to  the  United  States  1789- 
1976,"  Office  of  the  Historian,  Dept.  of 
State,  January  1977 
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ichaean  political  structures  impede  de- 
velopment and  make  underdevelopment 
even  more  distressing.   Meanwhile, 
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supranational  economic  hegemonies — 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility and  recognizing  no  country  as 
their  own — are  dividing  up  the  world 
among  themselves  and  winning  out 
over  sovereign  nations. 

And  today,  in  this  same  world  and 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Mexico, 
because  of  a  nonrenewable  resource 
and  the  financial  self-determination  it 
provides,  has  been  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  the  free,  secure,  and 
just  nation  envisaged  by  its  great  lead- 
ers of  the  past,  a  nation  ruled  by  the 
principles  of  a  revolution  that  has 
evolved  into  a  government  and  deter- 
mined to  live  in  peace  nurtured  by  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others — a  simple 
maxim,  perhaps,  but  a  valid  one. 

Mexico  has  thus  suddenly  found  it- 
self the  center  of  American 
attention — attention  that  is  a  surprising 
mixture  of  interest,  disdain,  and  fear, 
much  like  the  recurring  vague  fears  you 
yourselves  inspire  in  certain  areas  of 
our  national  subconscious. 

You  and  I  have  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  of  rationalizing 
realities  and  prejudices,  and  fulfilling 
our  responsibility  to  our  nations  by 
keeping  insensitivity,  ambition,  fear, 
or  self-seeking  manipulation  of  illu- 
sions from  casting  a  shadow  on  a  re- 
lationship founded  on  friendship  or 
eliminating  any  possibility  of  under- 
standing. 

Let  us  seek  only  lasting  solutions — 
good  faith  and  fair  play — nothing  that 
would  make  us  lose  the  respect  of  our 
children. 

Multilateral  relations,  economic 
order,  trade  and  prices,  demography, 
finance,  currency,  drugs,  energy 
sources — land,  sea,  air,  or  gas — 
migratory  labor,  or  human  rights  and 
all  their  associated  questions  constitute 
agendas  that  call  for  varying  degrees  of 
attention.  What  must  not  vary  are  the 
principles  on  which  our  relations  are 
based,  and  the  most  fundamental  of 
these  is  treating  others  as  we  ourselves 
would  like  to  be  treated.  That  is  a 
canon  that  holds  true  for  both  men  and 
nations,  the  test  of  our  good  will  and 
the  measure  of  our  deeds. 

It  is  with  such  good  will  that,  within 
the  context  of  that  relationship,  I  want 
to  assume  my  temporary  responsibility 
for  the  permanent  destiny  of  my 
people,  which,  like  you,  I  have  sworn 
to  serve  and  have  no  right  to  endanger. 
I  am  certain  that  you  feel  the  same 
way,  and  in  token  of  this,  let  us  join  in 
a  toast  as  we  hope  to  join  our  wills. 

President  Carter 

President  Lopez  Portillo  and  I  have, 
in  the  short  time  together  on  this  visit, 
found  that  we  have  many  things  in 


common.  We  both  represent  great  na- 
tions; we  both  have  found  an  interest  in 
archeology;  we  both  must  deal  with 
difficult  questions  like  energy  and  the 
control  of  inflation.  We  both  look 
across  the  flowing  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  with  interest,  expressions  of 
friendship,  concern,  sometimes  a  lack 
of  understanding,  but  a  determination 
to  make  the  future  brighter. 

We  both  have  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting wives,  and  we  both  run  sev- 
eral kilometers  every  day.  [Laughter] 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  told  President 
Lopez  Portillo  that  I  first  acquired  my 
habit  of  running  here  in  Mexico  City. 
My  first  running  course  was  from  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  Majestic 
Hotel,  where  my  family  and  I  were 
staying.  In  the  midst  of  the  Folklorico 
performance,  I  discovered  that  I  was 
afflicted  with  Montezuma's  revenge. 
[Laughter] 

We  have  also  noticed  some  remarka- 
ble changes  at  that  time.  My  wife  and  I 
and  my  three  sons  stayed  at  the  Majes- 
tic Hotel  on  the  Zocalo  for  about  a 
week,  and  we  paid  each  day  $5.50. 
The  view,  itself,  was  worth  that  price. 

At  the  end  of  my  visit,  I  will  have 
the  honor  of  speaking  to  the  Congress 
of  Mexico.  In  your  address  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  2  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
you  said,  and  I  quote:  "Mexico  has 
never  been,  nor  is  it  now,  the  leader  of 
any  continent  or  group  of  countries."  I 
respect  this  modest  view  of  your  na- 
tion's role.  Yet  our  world  is  changing 
very  rapidly.  It  is  no  longer  divided 
into  monolithic  ideological  nor  military 
blocs.  The  southern  tier  of  our  planet, 
the  so-called  developing  world,  is  as- 
serting its  rights  and  the  respon- 
sibilities that  go  with  those  rights.  And 
no  one  can  deny  that  Mexico's  new 
strength,  Mexico's  new  confidence, 
and  Mexico's  new  importance  in  the 
world  economy  are  casting  your  coun- 
try in  a  new  world  role. 

We  seek  to  appreciate  the  individu- 
ality of  each  independent  nation  and  to 
guide  our  own  policies  accordingly. 
My  Administration  and  the  people  of 
our  country  recognize  the  uniqueness 
of  Mexico.  By  your  own  choice,  as  you 
have  said,  Mexico  is  not  the  leader  of 
any  bloc,  but  on  many  global  issues  the 
independent  voice  of  Mexico  is  heard 
with  increasing  strength  and  persua- 
siveness. 

Mexico's  voice  is  heard,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  crucial  issue  of  the  world's 
economic  system — to  make  it  more 
just,  more  equitable,  and  how  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  the  people  of 
the  developing  world.  Because  of  the 
different  levels  of  development — 
economically  speaking — of  our  two 
countries,  our  respective  visions  of  the 
pace  and  the  kind  of  change  are  some- 
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what  different.  But  our  dialogue  is 
creative  one,  beneficial  to  all  countrii 
of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  degn 
of  their  industrialization. 

Mexico's  voice  is  heard  as  an  advi 
cate  of  a  truly  international  approach 
human  rights.  The  Mexican  peop 
have  a  history  of  long  and  successf 
struggle,  not  only  for  national  ind> 
pendence  but  for  social  justice  and  tl 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

Mexico  has  used  its  influence  on  b> 
half  of  internationally  recognize 
standards  of  human  rights,  both  polii 
cal  and  economic.  This  has  been  one 
my  own  most  deeply  felt  concerns. 

Our  policies,  both  foreign  ai 
domestic,  must  reflect  our  values  as 
people.  Those  of  us  who  are  nation 
leaders  have  a  responsibility  to  spe; 
out  when  human  rights  are  violate 
abroad,  and  we  also  have  a  respon; 
bility  to  protect  human  rights  at  horn 
That  extends  to  the  basic  human  righ 
of  all  those  who,  for  whatever  reaso 
are  within  the  borders  of  our  countries 

The  struggle  for  human  rights  is  n 
a  static  thing.  It  offers  new  challeng' 
to  every  generation.  During  the  1960 
in  the  United  States,  we  enacted  ne 
laws  to  protect  the  civil  and  vothj 
rights  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  la; 
guage,  race,  or  color.  Here  in  Mexici 
you've  initiated  an  important  politic 
reform  and  an  amnesty  law,  eviden. 
of  your  belief  in  open  debate  and  in  tl 
accommodation  of  opposing  views.    | 

Finally,  and  most  important,  tf 
voice  of  Mexico  is  heard  in  the  servii 
of  world  peace.  Your  government  h 
worked  long  and  hard  to  contn 
weapons  and  armaments,  both  nucle 
and  conventional,  both  in  this  hem 
sphere  and  throughout  the  world, 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  th 
of  all  the  major  countries  on  Eartl 
there  is  none  more  dedicated  to  am 
control  and  more  opposed  to  militaris 
than  Mexico. 

The  leaders  of  this  great  counti 
have  taken  an  extremely  important  in 
tiative  in  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco, 
treaty  that  was  signed  here  at  th 
place.  This  effort  to  make  this  regie 
of  the  entire  world  into  a  nuclei 
weapons-free  zone  is  one  of  the  mo 
creative  steps  that  any  country  h< 
taken  since  the  invention  of  these  ten 
ble  weapons  of  nuclear  destruction. 

Your  approach  is  both  visionary  ar 
practical,  a  difficult  combination  I 
achieve.  I  hope  and  I  trust  that  it  wi 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  regions  e 
Earth.  And  in  the  United  Nations  ar 
elsewhere,  you  have  been  similari 
creative  in  trying  to  staunch  the  spre< 
of  conventional  arms. 

We  welcome  Mexico's  advocacy  < 
these  issues.  Though  our  two  countrie 
may  not  agree  with  each  other  in  evei 
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icular,  there  is  a  sense  of  shared 
cern  and  shared  values  which 
erline  our  relationships. 
l  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
ual  regard  and  with  great  admira- 
,  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
k  with  you  toward  a  world  commu- 
of  justice,  diversity,  and  peace. 
nd  now,  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
t:  first,  to  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
of  Mexico  and  to  Mrs.  Lopez  Por- 
,  to  the  continuing  friendship  and 
jeration  of  the  peoples  of  Mexico 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  of 


America,  and  to  what  we  most  desire, 
peace  throughout  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
REMARKS,  U.S.  EMBASSY, 
FEB.  14 

You  and  I  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be 
partners  in  the  service  of  a  great  na- 
tion, with  the  task  of  improving  re- 
lationships among  people  who  are 
bound  together  by  intense  and  ancient 
ties  of  friendship,   kinship,   mutual 
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problems,  mutual  opportunities,  and  a 
greater  future. 

It's  no  accident  that  this  Embassy 
here  in  the  capital  of  Mexico  is  the 
largest  U.S.  Embassy  on  Earth.  This  is 
because  the  relationships  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  are  so  important  to 
Americans,  important  not  just  to  our 
own  two  countries  and  our  two  peoples 
but  important  indeed  throughout  this 
entire  hemisphere. 

You  have  a  special  challenge  here. 
There  are  20  million  Americans  who 


MEXICO— A  PROFILE 

People 

5opulation:  66.9  million  (1978  est). 

\nnual  Growth  Rate:  2.9%  (Dec.  1978  est.). 

;thnic  Groups:  Indian-Spanish  (mestizo) 
60%,  American  Indian  30%,  Caucasian 
9%.  other  1%. 

Religion:  Nominally  Roman  Catholic  97%. 

-anguage:  Spanish. 

education:  Years  compulsory — 9.  Percent- 
age attendance — 65%.  Literacy — 75%. 

lealth:  Infant  mortality  rate — 73  per  1,000 
(U.S.  =  17/1,000).  Life  expectancy— 62 
yrs. 

Geography 

^rea:  1,978,750  sq.  km.  (764,000  sq.  mi.). 

Cities:  Capital — Mexico  City  (Mexico, 
DF— pop.  8.6  million,  1978  est.), 
Guadalajara  (1.9  million),  Monterey  (1.7 
million),  Puebla  (500,000),  Ciudad  Juarez 
(500,000). 

"errain:  Varied — coastal  lowlands  to  high 
mountains. 

'limate:  Varied — tropical  to  desert. 

lovernment 

Bficial  Name:  The  United  Mexican  States. 

ype:  Federal  Republic. 

ndependence:   First  proclaimed  Sept.    16, 

810;  republic  established   1822.   Date  of 

Constitution:  Feb.  5,  1917. 

iranches:  Executive — President  (Chief  of 
State  and  Head  of  Government). 
Legislative — bicameral  Congress  (64- 
member  Senate;  300-member  Chamber  of 
Deputies).  Judicial — Supreme  Court,  local 
and  federal  systems. 

olitical  Parties:  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRI),  National  Action  Party  (PAN), 
Popular  Socialist  Party  (PPS),  Authentic 
Party  of  the  Revolution  (PARM);  three 
other  parties — the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
(PST),  the  Mexican  Democratic  Party 
(PDM),  and  the  Mexican  Communist  Party 
(CPM),  and  four  political  associations 
conditionally  registered. 

uffrage:  Universal  over  age  18. 

administrative  Subdivisions:   31    States  and 

ie  Federal  District. 


Economy 

GDP:  $74.3  billion  (1977). 

Per  Capita  GDP:  $1,149  (1977). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  6%  (1978  est). 

Inflation:  15-20%  (1978). 

Natural  Resources:  Petroleum,  silver,  cop- 
per, gold,  lead,  zinc,  natural  gas,  timber. 

Agriculture:  Products — corn,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugarcane,  vegetables.  Percentage  of 
GDP—\2%. 

Industry:  Types — food  processing,  chemical, 
basic  metal  and  metal  products,  petroleum. 
Percentage  of  GDP— 37%. 

Trade  (1977):  Exports— $4.6  billion  (f.o.b.): 
coffee,  cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables,  pe- 
troleum, sulfur.  Partners — U.S.  58%,  EC, 
Japan.  Imports — $5.5  billion  (c.i.f.): 
machinery,  equipment,  industrial  vehicles, 
intermediate  goods.  Partners — U.S.  63%, 
EC,  Japan. 

Average  Exchange  Rate:  22.5  pesos  =  U.S. 
$1.00  (1978). 

Economic  Aid  Received:  Total  (FY  1946- 
76)— $3.7  billion.  U.S.  aid  (FY  1946- 
76) — $300  million;  no  direct  bilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  program. 


Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization (ICAO),  Seabeds  Committee, 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  (IADB), 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS), 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
(LAFTA),  INTELSAT,  and  several  others. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Mexico:  President — Jose  Lopez  Portillo  y 
Pacheco;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations — 
Santiago  Roel  Garcia;  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S. — Hugo  B.  Margain 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Mexico — 
Patrick  J.  Lucey. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State' s  Feb- 
ruary 1979  edition  of  the  Background 
Notes  on  Mexico.  Copies  of  the  complete 
Note  may  be  purchased  for  70$  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D .C . 
20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed  when  or- 
dering 100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the  same 
address). 
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Ixtlilco  el  Grande 


speak  Spanish,  most  of  them  having 
come  from  Mexico  or  having  their  par- 
ents or  ancestors  having  come  from  this 
great  land.  Your  responsibility  is  to  tie 
our  two  countries  together  econom- 
ically, politically,  and  in  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  security. 
But  because  of  the  unique  relationship, 
because  we  share  so  much,  your  offi- 
cial duties,  as  I've  just  outlined  so 
briefly,  have  important  human  con- 
cerns. Yours  is  not  a  sterile  responsi- 
bility, and  it's  almost  impossible  in  an 
embassy  in  this  country,  representing 
the  United  States,  to  separate  matters 
of  foreign  policy  from  matters  of 
domestic  policy. 

You,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
embassy  representatives  of  our  coun- 
try, must  be  both  diplomats  and 
politicians — politicians  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word:  understanding 
human  needs,  understanding  the  diver- 
sity that  exists  within  this  country  and 
within  our  own  nation,  understanding 
differences,  and,  more  importantly, 
understanding  similarities. 

This  special  requirement  for  you  is 
the  reason  that  I  was  personally  in- 
terested in  asking  my  friend,  former 
Governor  Patrick  Lucey,  to  take  on  this 
important  responsibility,  because  I 
knew  that  he  and  his  wife,  Jean,  were 
fully  capable  of  combining  the  finest  in 
diplomacy  with  the  finest  in  politics  in 
human  terms.  I'm  indeed  proud  of 
Ambassador  Pat  Lucey,  and  I'm  indeed 
proud  of  every  one  of  you. 

I  know  that  the  visit  of  a  President 
burdens  you  with  greatly  expanded 
duties,  assignments,  and  respon- 
sibilities. It's  a  challenge  when  there 
are  so  many  highly  publicized  issues 
which  need  to  be  resolved  for  you  to 


make  adequate  preparations  .'or  a  visit 
so  important  as  this  one. 

I  thank  you  for  it,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
families  of  those  who  work  here,  be- 
cause I  know  that  you've  been  deprived 
of  your  wives  or  husbands,  your  fathers 
or  your  mothers,  in  preparing  for  my 
visit.  And  I'm  sure  that  after  I  leave, 
having  made  my  welcoming  address  at 
the  airport  and  planning  to  address  the 
Mexican  Congress  in  Spanish,  it'll  take 
you  2  or  3  weeks  to  repair  the  damage 
that  I  will  have  done.  [Laughter] 

I  would  like  to  express  special 
thanks  to  the  employees  here  who  are 
Mexican  citizens.  You  understand 
much  better  than  could  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  the  special  needs  and 
interests  of  the  people  of  Mexico.  Your 
closeness  here  within  the  Embassy 
helps  to  insure  the  closeness  of  the  220 
million  people  who  live  in  our  country 
and  the  many  millions  of  people  who 
live  here.  In  microcosm,  you  represent 
in  the  finest  way  the  interrelationship 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  want  to  say  a  word,  too,  to  the 
young  Americans  who  attend  school 
here,  and  I'll  combine  them  with  all 
Americans  who  work  here.  I  hope  that 
you  will  take  every  possible  advantage 
of  this  rare  opportunity  to  learn  what 
you  can  about  an  exciting,  interesting, 
intriguing  country  and  people.  The 
culture,  the  history,  the  language,  if 
learned  about  by  you,  will  be  an  added 
value  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

I  hope  that  whenever  your  own 
duties  permit,  or  consonant  with  your 
duties,  that  you  will  travel  throughout 
this  land,  study  its  history,  learn  its 
people  and  places,  and  absorb  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  who  live  in 
Mexico. 

Yours  is  most  important  work,  and 
I'm  very  grateful  that  our  country  has 
dedicated  people  like  you,  competent 
and  professional,  to  represent  our  great 
nation  in  this  great  nation. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
REMARKS,  IXTLILCO 
EL  GRANDE,  FEB.  154 

Rosalynn  and  I  are  very  happy  to  be 
here  with  all  of  you  today.  You  have 
been  so  kind  and  warm  and  considerate 
that  we  do  not  feel  like  strangers  at  all, 
but  as  if  we  were  at  home  in  our  own 
village. 

I  know  that  during  the  past  week  it 
has  been  difficult  for  you  to  prepare  for 
our  visit.  You  have  welcomed  the 
people  from  my  staff  who  came  here  to 
work  with  you  in  making  preparations. 
I  thank  you. 


Department  of  State  Bullet 

I  have  had  a  busy  and  interestir 
visit  here  today.  You  showed  me  son 
of  the  finest  tomatoes  and  onions  ar 
corn  and  cantaloupes  and  watermeloi 
and  rice  that  I  have  ever  seen.  And  yc 
showed  me  your  peanuts.  As  yc 
know,  I  have  been  a  peanut  farmer  I 
much  longer  than  I  have  been 
President — and  the  peanuts  of  Ixtlik 
el  Grande  look  just  as  good  as  the  on< 
on  my  own  farm. 

Cuco  Sanchez  and  his  family  demoi 
strated  the  irrigation  pump  and  e: 
plained  to  us  how  it  benefits  everyoi 
in  the  village.  At  the  school,  we  mi 
Professor  Sanchez  and  Maestra  Ve 
gara  and  some  of  the  boys  and  gir 
who  are  so  important  to  the  future 
Ixtlilco  el  Grande  and  to  Mexico. 

And  what  a  delicious  meal.  We  lo\ 
the  cooks.  Rosalynn  and  I  are  vei 
fond  of  Mexican  food.  At  the  Whi 
House,  in  Washington,  we  have 
Mexican  meal  every  week,  but  tr 
dishes  you  have  served  us  today  are  tl 
best  I  have  ever  had.  I  hope  you  wi 
give  Rosalynn  the  recipes. 

Everything  I  have  seen  here  has  in 
pressed  me  very  deeply.  Through  tl 
program  for  integrated  rural  economi 
development,  you  are  building  a  betli 
life  for  yourselves  and  your  children.; 

I  know  how  much  progress  like  th 
can  mean.  Rosalynn  and  I  come  froi 
the  small  farming  community  of  Plain: 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  is  n< 
even  half  as  big  as  Ixtlilco  el  Grand' 
When  I  was  a  boy  our  village  had  n 
electricity  and  no  irrigation,  and  o\ 
facilities  for  education  and  health  ca 
and  for  marketing  our  crops  were  vet 
poor.  It  made  a  great  difference  in  oi 
lives  when  we  began  to  have  thes 
things,  and  I  can  see  that  it  has  als 
made  a  great  difference  here  in  Ixtlilc 
el  Grande.  Your  government  ha 
helped,  but  it  is  really  the  great  effor 
of  the  people  of  Ixtlilco  el  Grande  th; 
have  made  this  program  a  success. 

What  you  are  doing  here  meets  basi 
human  needs,  and  my  country  admire 
that  achievement. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you — our  ne1 
friends — for  your  hospitality  and  yoi 
kindness  and  your  consideration.  I  wi 
never  forget  this  day.  iViva  Mexico 
iViva  Ixtlilco  el  Grande! 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS, 
DINNER  HONORING 
PRESIDENT  LOPEZ  PORTILLO, 
FEB.  165 

President  Carter 

We  are  very  delighted  to  have  yoi 
here  with  us  as  our  guest  tonight. 
You  have  been  blessed  this  evening 
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two  beautiful  concerts,  the  one 
just  concluded,  and  the  remarkable 
>rmance  by  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
beautiful  musicians  from  Mexico 

e  have  been  blessed  by  three  con- 
,  those  two,  plus  the  2-hour  con- 
between  Bernstein  and  Lopez  Por- 
i  [laughter]  as  to  who  could 
mber — and  I  don't  know  a  differ- 
vord  for  "sing" — the  songs  from 
i  America  in  Spanish.  [Laughter] 
ivould  like  to  say  just  a  very  few 
Is,  because  Leonard  Bernstein  has 
d  me  to  keep  my  toasts  brief, 
ghter] 

te  relationship  between  our  two 
tries  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
ane  of  the  most  intimate  in  all  the 
1 

le  border  between  our  two  coun- 
;  is  2,000  miles  long— 3,000 
neters — one  of  the  longest  unde- 
;d  borders  on  Earth. 
n  committed  to  working  with  you 
eate  a  framework  of  a  relationship 
een  our  two  peoples  that's  based 
ie  principles  of  understanding,  bal- 
,  and  mutual  cooperation. 
e  have  much  work  to  do  in  resol- 
specific  interrelationships  between 
:ountries.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
enge  that  we  face  is  to  adopt  at- 
js  toward  each  other  that  are  based 
>n  the  past,  but  on  the  realities  of 
resent  and  the  needs  of  the  future. 
it  thought  carefully  about  your 
rks  yesterday,  and  I  would  like  to 
>nd  with  the  same  degree  of  frank- 
and  of  friendship, 
e  people  of  the  United  States  are 
ind  decent  people  in  their  relation- 
with  each  other  and  in  dealing 
people  of  other  nations.  We  al- 
try  to  negotiate  with  others  in  a 
:  of  candor  and  friendship. 
e  always  believe  it's  best  to  recog- 
honest  differences,  to  assess 
ems  realistically  and  without  fear 
ispicion,  and  to  work  in  harmony 
our  friends  to  solve  those  prob- 
and to  take  advantage  of  common 
rtunities. 

ch  of  us,  as  leaders,  has  a  primary 
msibility  to  represent  the  interests 
ur  own  people.  Naturally,  this 
to  differences  in  perspective  and 
rences  of  opinion  as  we  do  discuss 
)licated  issues.  Our  discussions  on 
visit  have  been  very  productive, 
we  now  have  an  even  better  pros- 
of  resolving  those  inevitable  dif- 
ices  which  have  sometimes  been 
teles  to  further  progress  for  many 
rations.  We  know  that  questions 
ving  energy,  trade,  immigration, 
iportation,  and  fisheries  are  not 
to  answer.  But  we  are  determined, 
ing  together,  to  succeed. 
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In  your  memorable  speech  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  2  years 
ago,  you  said  something  that  bears  re- 
peating tonight.  You  said,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  your  words: 

It  is  difficult  to  be  the  neighbor  of  a  nation  as 
powerful  as  yours.  We  run  two  grave  risks:  arro- 
gance, which  is  easy  but  sterile,  and  submission, 
which  is  easy  but  abject. 

We  have  chosen  instead  the  difficult  path  of 
dignity,  based  on  the  liberty  we  want  to  maintain 
and  the  responsibility  which  we  wish  to  assume. 

That  was  a  perceptive  statement. 
And  I  would  say  in  reply  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  be  the  neighbor 
of  a  nation  such  as  yours  [laughter] — a 
nation  of  rapid  change  and  develop- 
ment, a  nation  whose  new  economic 
power  obliges  its  leaders  to  make  dif- 
ficult choices  and  to  accept  greatly  ex- 
panded responsibilities. 

To  conclude,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
that  we  must  not  go  down  the  path  of 
arrogance  or  the  path  of  submission. 
Instead,  I'm  confident  that  we  will 
walk  with  you  on  the  path  of  dignity, 
toward  a  future  of  independence, 
sovereignty,  cooperation,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  peace. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
toast:  first,  to  the  health  of  President 
Lopez  Portillo  and  Mrs.  Lopez  Portillo; 
second,  to  the  friendship  of  two  great 
nations,  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  to  a 
better  life  for  all  people,  in  our  two 
nations,  and  throughout  the  world. 
Salud. 

President  Lopez  Portillo 

Similarly  to  what  was  done  by  Mr. 
Carter,  I  wish  to  begin  to  speak  by 
paying  homage  to  genius.  I  wish  to  say 
that  many,  many  years  ago,  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  first  performance  when  the 
musical  selection  "Salon  Mexico,"  by 
Copland,  was  played  many  years  ago. 
Since  then,  I  have  heard  it  many  times. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  it  was  tonight 
that  I  really  discovered  this  piece.  It 
was  due  to  the  genius  of  this  man 
[Leonard  Bernstein],  who  made  me 
discover  the  message  that  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  the  author,  all  the  tenderness, 
all  the  violence,  all  the  strength,  all  the 
graciousness,  and  all  the  intent  of  what 
used  to  happen  in  the  Salon  Mexico, 
the  Salon  Mexico  to  which  I  went 
sometimes  as  a  youth.  [Laughter] 

All  of  this  was  what  I  discovered  this 
evening  in  this  extraordinary  interpre- 
tation. I  am  not  speaking  about  the 
other  musical  selections  because — and 
what  I'm  going  to  say  now  will  only  be 
understood  by  the  people  that  are  sit- 
ting around  this  table — I  do  not  want  to 
extend  a  [inaudible].  [Laughter] 
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For  us,  your  visit  has  been  extremely 
important.  You  and  your  associates 
have  been  very  friendly  and  very  pa- 
tient. Our  friendship  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  be  frank.  And  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing  when  human  beings  can 
communicate  among  themselves  with 
frankness  and  openly,  even  if  they  have 
differences  as  the  differences  that  exist 
between  our  two  peoples. 

You  are  very  right;  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  live  next  to  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world.  It  must  be  very 
difficult  for  you  also  to  live  next  to  a 
poor  country  and  a  developing  one. 

Things  happen,  and  at  times  such  as 
this  one,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
what  was  said  by  the  classics  in  order 
to  make  an  effort  to  bring  harmony  to 
the  world  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples that  they  advocated.  Aristotle 
said  that  after  the  ideal  state  of  Plato, 
very  objectively  and  very  realistically, 
he  conceived  of  a  society  in  which 
there  would  be  no  men  that  would  be 
rich  enough  to  buy  other  men  and  men 
so  poor  that  they  would  have  to  sell 
themselves. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  serious 
matter  of  our  times — the  fact  that  there 
are  men  that  can  buy  men  and  that 
there  are  men  that  have  to  sell  them- 
selves. And  this  is  what  happens  very 
frequently  with  our  poor  people  that  go 
to  the  United  States. 

I  confess  that  I  am  deeply  moved, 
and  I  shall  try  to  be  more  stable. 

But  I  must  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  a  world  of 
inequalities — that  almost  all  political 
systems  have  been  capable  of  de- 
nouncing these  evils,  but  we  have  not 
had  the  capability  of  taking  to  practice 
the  solutions  that  we  have  proposed. 

And  I  wish  to  bring  up  a  matter 
which  I  confess  concerns  me  deeply. 
What  is  happening  to  the  free  world? 
Where  has  freedom  led  us?  And  this  is 
a  matter  that  I  wish  to  bring  up  and  to 
state  as  one  of  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions that  can  be  asked  of  the  Mexican 
revolution.  We  belong  to  the  world  of 
free  democracies.  It  is  a  political  sys- 
tem that  would  want  to  bring  together 
liberty  and  justice.  But  many  times 
when  we  wished  to  uphold  freedom, 
we  had  to  sacrifice  justice.  And  we 
must  ask  ourselves:  "What  have  we 
done  with  our  freedom?"  Other  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  obtain  justice,  in  turn 
sacrificed  freedom.  No  doubt  they  will 
have  to  ask  themselves:  "What  have 
we  done  with  justice?" 

We  would  want  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  some  kind  of  an  order  that 
could  be  established  in  the  world  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  have  both 
values.  And  that  is  why  we  want  to 
state  this,  for  me,  very  serious  ques- 
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tion:  Is  it  possible  for  the  human  being 
to  be  free  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
just?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  an 
international  order  that  can  avoid  the 
state  of  affairs  in  which  a  man  would 
sell  himself  and  another  one  would  buy 
another  human  being?  When  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  by  a  theoretician,  it  is  a 
good  statement.  But  when  it  is  asked 
by  a  statesman  that  has  specific  func- 
tions to  perform,  it  becomes  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

I  feel  this  responsibility.  Convinced 
as  I  am  of  the  great  values  of  Western 
culture,  certain  as  I  am  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  live  without  freedom,  there  is 
no  other  alternative  left  but  to  make  an 
effort  to  find  the  roads  that  will  lead  to 
justice.  And  this  can  only  be  found  if 
we  conceive  of  life  among  nations  as  a 
series  of  rights  and  duties,  to  find  the 
people  responsible  without  pointing  a 
finger  of  guilt. 

And  I  believe  that  during  the  talks 
that  we  had  yesterday  and  today,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  made  statements  and 
posed  questions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
feel  satisfied.  We  have  simply  pro- 
posed those  matters.  We  have  simply 
brought  .them  up.  We  have  not  opened 
up  the  road  to  their  solution.  But  this 
does  point  a  finger  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

From  you  and  your  associates,  we 
have  received  great  understanding  as 
regards  what  troubles  us.  We  have 
agreed  that  human  rights  are  of  funda- 
mental importance.  And  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  will  to  decide  all  the  mat- 
ters that  were  included  in  our  very 
broad  agenda.  And  I  believe  that  a  very 
good  way  to  begin  is  to  express  our 
will  to  do  so,  to  commit  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  good  faith.  And  I  believe 


that  this  is  what  we  have  been  able  to 
do  during  our  meetings,  commit  our 
intelligence  and  our  good  faith. 

This  is  what  1  have  understood  this 
fruitful  dialogue  to  mean,  a  dialogue 
which  we  have  agreed  to  continue 
within  a  very  short  time. 

Until  that  time  comes,  until  our  as- 
sociates are  able  to  clear  the  way,  let  us 
keep  alive  our  willingness  to  live  in 
freedom  and,  without  losing  this  free- 
dom, resolve  the  very  serious  problems 
of  international  coexistence. 

There  is  no  other  way  but  to  respect 
values.  For  that  great  purpose,  for  the 
effort  that  you  are  making  in  your 
willingness  to  have  human  rights  pre- 
vail in  the  world,  for  your  expressed 
will  to  decide  problems  which  are  so 
difficult  between  two  countries  such  as 
ours,  for  the  merit  it  means  to  be  fair 
when  you  are  strong,  I  wish  to  raise  my 
glass  and  offer  a  toast  to  your  health,  to 
the  health  of  your  wife,  and  to  the  great 
people  of  the  United  States. 
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As  President  of  the  fourth  largest 
Spanish-speaking  nation,  I  speak  to 
you — as  best  I  can — in  the  language  of 
Mexico,  the  largest  Spanish-speaking 
nation  on  Earth. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  the  great  Mexi- 
can poet  Octavio  Paz  wrote  these  words 
about  the  United  States,  and  I  quote: 

For  more  than  a  century  that  country  has  ap- 
peared to  our  eyes  as  a  gigantic  but  scarcely 
human  reality.  Smiling  or  angry,  its  hand 
clenched  or  open,  the  United  States  neither  sees 
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nor  hears  us,  but  keeps  striding  on,  and  as 
does  so,  enters  our  land  and  crushes  us.  It  is  ii 
possible  to  hold  back  a  giant.  It  is  possib 
though  far  from  easy,  to  make  him  listen 
others.  If  he  listens,  this  opens  the  possibility 
coexistence. 

My  friends,  I  have  come  to  Mexi 
to  listen. 

This  is  a  time  to  appreciate  t 
mutual  benefits  of  our  historic 
friendship  as  neighbors.  But  it  is  also 
time  of  exciting  changes  within  our  I 
countries  and  in  our  relationship  w 
each  other.  I  have  come  here  better 
comprehend  these  changes  and  to  g< 
a  greater  understanding  of  your  view 

In  the  last  3  days,  I  have  spent  ma 
hours  with  your  President,  Jose  Lop 
Portillo.  Together,  we  are  working 
shape  a  lasting  relationship  that 
based  on  balance  and  equality,  bas 
on  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty  a 
independence,  and  a  mutual  recogi 
tion  of  our  shared  destinies. 

The  relations  between  our  two  coi 
tries  are  extremely  complex.  To  que 
Octavio  Paz  once  more:  "What  sef 
rates  us  is  the  very  thing  that  unites  i 
We  are  two  distinct  versions  of  We 
em  civilization." 

Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  our  cultu' 
and  our  civilizations  are  more  and  m( 
related.  After  all,  I  am  speaking  to  y 
in  the  language  not  only  of  Mexico  1 
of  20  million  of  my  fellow  citizens1 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  mutual  interest  we  feel  in  \ 
respective  music,  art,  drama,  ai 
sports,  and  in  the  looks  and  sounds 
our  own  landscape  and  our  cities; 
well. 

But  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  If  ! 
cultural  reality  of  the  present  is  a  pre 
uct  of  the  past,  it  is  also  a  map  of  I 
future.  And  on  that  map,  the  paths 
progress  for  both  our  peoples  mere; 
ingly  converge.  I  strongly  believe  tl 
the  intermingling  of  our  two  cultu 
should  be  welcomed,  for  it  will  be 
source  of  strength  and  vitality  for  b< 
peoples. 

For  all  the  cherished  different 
between  the  customs  and  histories 
our  two  countries,  we  are  alike 
another  very  important  way:  We  ; 
both  pluralistic  societies. 

Mexico  is  the  product  of  many  c 
tural  influences — influences  whi 
have  shaped  a  distinctive  whole  so 
ety,  while  retaining,  at  the  same  tin 
much  of  its  original  character.  T 
same  can  be  said  of  the  United  Stati 
It  is  natural  for  us  to  learn  and  adt 
from  one  another  ideas. 

From  our  perspective,  the  2,000-yi 
history  of  Mexican  civilization  is  i 
pressive,  even  awesome.  When  I 
first  English  settlers  came  to  the  Uni 
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:s,  the  University  of  Mexico  and 
lish  settlements  near  my  present 
;  State  were  already  100  years  old. 
exico  has  produced  a  great  and 
ue  culture — one  that  today  finds 
tiful  expression  in  art,  literature, 
c,  dance,  and  in  architecture  of 
ordinary  vitality. 

e  respect  your  culture,  which  en- 
:s  our  own.  But  we  also  respect 
ico  as  a  great  and  growing  modern 
n  in  constant  growth, 
esident  Lopez  Portillo  has  adopted 
y  important  steps  to  strengthen 
ical  participation,  and  he  has  set 

goals  of  wider  economic  partici- 
n  and  social  justice  as  well.   We 
re  and  applaud  these  actions. 
lave  tried  to  develop  a  better  ap- 
:h  to  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 

also — one  that  emphasizes  the 
(ueness  of  each  country.  The 
ed  States  views  Latin  American 
tries  not  just  as  regional  actors  but 
iportant  leaders  in  a  wider  system 
lobal  cooperation.   This  commit- 

is  more  than  just  words, 
iring  my  first  year  in  office,  the 
;d  States  signed  a  new  treaty  with 
ma  on  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
gnizes  the  national  pride  and 
imate  rights  between  people  of 
ma,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
istent  with  the  ideals  and  best 
ests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
s. 

e  particularly  value  the  role  that 
ico  plays  in  international  affairs  in 
►rid  that  is  more  and  more  varied 
less  and  less  dominated  by  super 
:rs  or  by  ideological  blocs, 
le  influence  and  leadership  of 
ico  have  been  increased.  You  are  a 
mized  force  for  international  eco- 
c  justice,  for  the  principle  of  na- 
1  sovereignty  and  nonintervention, 
rms  control  and  peace, 
has  been  said  that  war  is  too  im- 
mt  to  be  left  to  the  generals.  It  is 
lly  true  that  peace  is  too  important 
i  left  solely  to  the  superpowers, 
ico's  policy  affirms  that  every 
try  has  a  stake  in  control  of  nu- 
r  arms.  Through  the  treaty  of 
slolco,  you  have  taken  a  unique 
important  initiative  in  inspiring 
i  America  to  be  permanently  free 
iclear  weapons, 
a  world  that  can  be  traversed  in  an 

by  satellite,  and  in  an  instant  by 
»,  every  country  is,  in  a  certain 
e,  the  neighbor  of  every  other 
try.  Yet  the  closeness  of  Mexico 
he  United  States  is  no  abstraction, 
share  an  open  border  more  than 
)0  kilometers  long.  We  are 
hbors  in  every  sense  of  the 
I— and,  as  President  Lopez  Portillo 
in  his  speech  to  our  Congress  2 


years  ago,  ".  .  .we  shall  go  on  being 
neighbors  as  long  as  the  Earth  circles 
the  Sun." 

Our  friendship  has  at  times  been 
marred  by  mistakes,  and  even  by 
abuses  of  power.  Our  perceptions  of 
each  other  have  sometimes  been  dis- 
torted. But  we  have  made  progress,  and 
1  believe  that  in  the  coming  years,  we 
will  make  greater  progress  toward 
fuller  cooperation,  understanding,  and 
mutual  respect. 

This  will  be  so  if  the  relations  be- 
tween us  are  the  product  of  an  honest 
dialogue  such  as  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo and  I  have  had  during  the  last  few 
days. 

In  the  2  years  since  President  Lopez 
Portillo  became  the  first  head  of  state 
to  visit  me  at  the  White  House,  we 
have  recorded  many  accomplishments 
together.  We  have  signed  a  civil  avia- 
tion agreement  that  will  bring  the 
largest  expansion  of  air  service  be- 
tween two  countries  in  a  full  genera- 
tion. We  have  signed  and  ratified 
treaties  on  prisoner  exchange,  on 
maritime  boundaries,  and  on  fisheries, 
and  on  extradition. 

We  have  worked  together  effectively 
to  combat  the  heroin  trade — and  we 
know  that  the  task  is  far  from  com- 
plete. We  have  cooperated  and  sought 
each  other's  counsel  on  international 
issues.  We  have  strengthened  the  con- 
tinuing consultative  links  between  our 
two  governments. 

Yesterday  we  signed  agreements  to 
expand  scientific  cooperation  in  the 
areas  of  housing  and  in  arid  crop  de- 
velopment. These  accomplishments  are 
important,  not  only  for  themselves  but 
because  they  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness and  our  ability  to  work  together. 

Difficult  problems  remain  — 
especially  in  the  areas  of  trade,  energy, 
and  migration.  Each  of  these  issues 
defies  easy  solution.  Now  and  for  years 
to  come,  each  will  require  our  best  ef- 
forts to  narrow  our  differences  and  find 
common  ground. 

As  a  result  of  the  productive  consul- 
tations of  this  visit,  working  groups 
will  continue  to  study  the  problem.  But 
they  will  make  frequent  reports  to 
President  Lopez  Portillo  and  to  me.  We 
have  agreed  to  meet  soon,  preferably 
this  summer,  to  assess  progress  and  to 
resolve  remaining  problems. 

This  is  important,  and  I  want  to  re- 
peat it  in  my  language:  [In  English] 
Because  of  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  visit,  we  have  as- 
signed to  working  groups  matters  of 
negotiation  and  consultation.  These 
groups  will  make  frequent  reports  to 
President  Lopez  Portillo  and  to  me,  and 
your  President  and  I  have  agreed  to 
meet  very  early  again  to  assess  the 


progress  that  has  been  made,  and  to 
add  our  personal  influence  in  resolving 
remaining  problems.  Our  hope  and  our 
expectation  is  that  President  Lopez 
Portillo  and  I  will  meet  again  as  early 
as  this  summer. 

[In  Spanish]  Trade  between  our  two 
countries,  which  already  reaches  an 
annual  level  of  about  $10  billion,  is 
certain  to  grow  even  more  rapidly  in 
the  future.  We  must  work  together  as 
neighbors  and  as  associates  within  the 
system  of  international  trade  in  order  to 
reduce  the  barriers  to  trade  between  our 
countries  and  to  manage  presently  our 
commercial  relations  effectively. 

For  many  reasons — some  of  them 
historical — the  issue  of  energy  has 
aroused  strong  emotion.  You  are  justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  Mexico.  That  is  why  I  want 
to  repeat  today  what  I  have  emphasized 
in  talking  to  the  people  of  my  own 
country:  We  understand  clearly  that  the 
Mexican  oil  resources  are  the  national 
patrimony  of  the  Mexican  people,  to  be 
developed  and  used  and  sold  as  Mexico 
sees  fit. 

We  respect  the  decision  that  Mexico 
will  produce  at  a  rate  suited  to  its  de- 
velopment objectives.  As  a  good  cus- 
tomer, we  are  prepared  to  pay  a  fair 
and  just  price  for  the  gas  and  oil  that 
you  may  wish  to  sell. 

Mexico's  rapidly  growing  economic 
strength  will  help  to  provide  many 
thousands  of  new  jobs,  a  long-term  an- 
swer to  the  difficult  problem  of  un- 
lawful migration. 

As  President,  I  am  responsible  for 
upholding  the  laws  of  my  country,  in- 
cluding its  immigration  laws.  I  will 
meet  that  responsibility -as  fairly  and  as 
humanely  as  I  can.  My  consultations 
held  here  will  help  me  to  make  the 
right  decisions.  I  am  deeply  and  per- 
sonally determined  to  protect  the  basic 
human  rights  of  all  people  within  the 
borders  of  my  country  whether  or  not 
they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

You  can  be  sure  that  I  will  meet  that 
commitment.  My  country  welcomes  the 
growing  strength  of  its  great  southern 
neighbor.  We  will  not  always  agree, 
just  as  we  do  not  always  agree  with 
other  close  friends  and  allies.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  our  own  strength  is 
enhanced  by  having  strong  and  inde- 
pendent friends. 

Our  common  problems  will  not  be 
resolved  without  patient  work  over 
many  years.  But  in  our  conversations, 
President  Lopez  Portillo  and  I  have 
begun  to  define  a  common  vision  of  a 
better  future. 

It  will  be  a  future  in  which  more 
trade  flows  freely  between  our  coun- 
tries, greater  legal  migration  in  both 
directions,  greater  cooperation  between 
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our  economists,  planners,  and  scien- 
tists, and  a  future  in  which  we  shall 
preserve  and  enrich  the  cultures  of  both 
our  countries  as  our  peoples  become 
increasingly  bilingual. 

Let  us  set  the  basis  for  our  relations 
upon  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  the  history  of  human  liberty, 
Benito  Juarez.  These  words  are 
emblazoned  above,  on  the  walls  of  this 
chamber:  "Among  its  individuals,  as 
among  its  nations,  the  respect  of  the 
rights  of  others  is  peace." 

These  words  are  so  important  that  I 
wish  to  repeat  them  in  my  own  lan- 
guage: [In  English]  "Between  indi- 
viduals, as  between  nations,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  is  peace." 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
FEB.  167 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Mexican  States.  Licenciado  Jose  Lopez  Portillo, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Jimmy  Carter,  made  a  visit  to  Mexico  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1979. 

Both  Presidents  held  extensive  discussions  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sincerity,  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding.  They  reviewed  interna- 
tional issues,  hemispheric  problems  and  bilateral 
matters,  from  the  time  when  President  Lopez 
Portillo  made  a  State  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C. — the  first  visit  by  a  foreign  Head  of  State 
to  the  United  States  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Carter. 

Both  Presidents  reviewed  the  operation  of  the 
U.S. -Mexican  Consultative  Mechanism,  which 
was  established  during  that  visit  to  examine  is- 
sues facing  the  two  countries  within  the  context 
of  an  overall  bilateral  relationship.  They  decided 
to  strengthen  the  mechanism  and  provide  it  with 
more  dynamism,  cohesion  and  flexibility  for  its 
more  effective  operation.  To  this  end,  they 
agreed  that,  in  the  light  of  the  guidelines  spelled 
out  in  this  Joint  Communique,  concrete  recom- 
mendations would  be  made  within  a  period  of 
four  months  on  ways  the  mechanism  can  more 
effectively  solve  problems,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  close  relationship  among  these  prob- 
lems. 

Upon  reviewing  the  international  scene  and 
the  grave  problems  that  affect  world  peace,  both 
Presidents  reiterated  their  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations,  convinced  that  this  institution  is 
the  best  alternative  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world 
with  equity  and  justice.  They  also  agreed  that  all 
possible  efforts  should  be  made  so  that  the 
United  Nations  can  achieve  new  dynamism. 
They  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate  to 
this  end  within  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  on  the 
Strengthening  of  the  Role  of  the  Organization. 
They  also  expressed  support  for  the  important 
work  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  need  to  strengthen  and  modernize  this  re- 
gional organization. 

They  emphasized  that  a  new   international 


system  should  be  guided  by  accepted  principles 
of  international  conduct,  particularly  the  fol- 
lowing: non-intervention  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  States,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
threat  or  force,  respect  for  the  self-determination 
of  peoples,  the  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts, 
and  the  sovereign  right  of  each  nation  to  take 
full  advantage  of  its  natural  resources  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  its  people. 

Both  Presidents  expressed  their  agreement  that 
peace  is  more  than  just  the  absence  of  hostilities; 
peace  also  includes  the  elimination  of  hunger, 
disease,  illiteracy,  poverty,  ignorance  and 
injustice — tasks  in  which  all  countries  of  the  in- 
ternational community  share  responsibility. 

The  Presidents  examined  the  development  of 
their  economies  within  a  global  context.  They 
agreed  that  major  efforts  should  be  made  to  ad- 
just and  improve  the  international  economic 
system  to  take  into  account  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  developing  countries.  They  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  world-wide  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  unemployment,  protectionism 
and  monetary  and  financial  difficulties.  They 
recognized  that  it  is  important  to  assure  the 
adequate  transfer  of  real  resources  to  developing 
countries  and  to  promote  stable  economic  and 
social  development  throughout  the  world. 

The  Heads  of  State  committed  themselves  to 
use  their  best  efforts  toward  the  execution  of  the 
goals  set  by  the  Tenth  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament,  and  within  this  context,  they  also 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  (the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco).  President 
Lopez  Portillo  expressed  his  appreciation  to 
President  Carter  for  having  signed  Protocol  I  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  and  he  also  expressed 
his  firm  hopes  that  it  will  be  ratified  soon.  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  recognized  the  importance  of 
reaching  an  agreement  on  strategic  arms  lim- 
itations as  a  solid  base  for  further  agreements  in 
this  field. 

The  Presidents  exchanged  opinions  on  the 
possible  measures  to  limit  the  transfer  of  con- 
ventional weapons,  both  at  a  worldwide  and  re- 
gional level,  and,  in  this  context.  President 
Carter  reiterated  the  support  of  his  Administra- 
tion for  self-restraint  in  the  transfer  of  conven- 
tional weapons — efforts  initiated  by  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  during  a 
meeting  held  in  Mexico,  in  August  of  1978.  He 
also  reiterated  his  Administration's  policy  to  re- 
spect the  decisions  undertaken  by  the  countries 
interested  in  this  matter.  The  Presidents  also 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Conventional  Weapons  to  be  held  later 
this  year. 

The  Presidents  expressed  their  particular 
interest  in  strengthening  international  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  the  protection  of  guarantees  of 
individual  rights.  They  especially  commended 
the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  urged  other  nations  in  the 
hemisphere  to  give  it  their  full  support. 

Both  leaders  expressed  their  deep  concern 
over  the  crisis  that  continues  to  affect  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  violating  their  most  fundamental 
human  rights,  reaffirming  their  decision  to  con- 


tinue working  through  the  United  Nations  a 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  in  t 
search  for  a  democratic  and  fair  solution  to  I 
conflict. 

Upon  reviewing  trade  relations  between  th 
countries,  both  Presidents  expressed  their  sat 
faction  with  the  continuous  growth  of  this  ( 
change.  President  Lopez  Portillo  noted  the  h 
toric  trade  deficit  of  Mexico  with  the  Unit 
States,  particularly  if  recent  sales  of  Mexican 
are  excluded,  making  known  the  convenience 
taking  all  methods  necessary  to  reduce  it,  p> 
mitting  an  increase  in  the  export  of  Mexic 
merchandise,  particularly  those  of  higher  valt 
added  which  would  benefit  both  countrii 
President  Carter  emphasized  the  need  to  redi 
trade  barriers  on  a  broad  basis.  In  this  conn« 
tion,  he  called  attention  to  the  trade  concessic 
offered  by  the  United  States  which  would  be 
significant  benefit  to  Mexico. 

President  Lopez  Portillo  noted  that  the  eve 
tual  membership  of  Mexico  to  GATT  [Gene 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  would  deper 
as  it  was  stated  in  September,  1973,  in  Tok) 
on  the  consideration  of  special  treatment  to  c 
veloping  countries  which  should  be  measured 
terms  of  equal  treatment  for  equal  countries  a 
unequal  treatment  for  unequal  countries;  on  j 
final  results  of  the  multilateral  trade  negot 
tions;  and  on  the  terms  of  its  negotiation  | 
adherence  to  GATT,  which  it  initiated  ' 
January  16  of  this  year.  Mexico  will  make  a  C 
cision  which  will  depend  on  the  compatibility 
the  liberalization  of  trade  and  with  the  stage  a 
condition  of  Mexico's  economic  development 

President  Carter  expressed  his  strong  supp< 
for  expanded  world  trade  and  reducing  tra 
barriers,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  Mexj 
would  play  a  greater  role  in  the  shaping  and  I 
management  of  an  improved  world  trading  s 
tern. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  the  rapid  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  Multilateral  Tn 
Negotiations  will  represent  an  important  si 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  world's  ecc 
omy.  They  felt,  however,  that  these  negotiate 
could  only  end  successfully  if  developing  coi 
tries,  such  as  Mexico,  have  an  equitable  parti 
pation  in  its  results.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  il 
necessary  to  fully  implement  the  Tokyo  Dec 
ration,  particularly  with  regard  to  differenl 
treatment  for  developing  countries. 

They  also  agreed  to  try  to  conclude  succe 
fully  and  within  the  shortest  period  of  time,  th 
bilateral  trade  negotiations  with  the  framewt 
of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations.  1 
Presidents  reaffirmed  the  Tokyo  Declaration 
the  effect  that  Mexico  would  make  a  contril 
tion  to  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  oi 
to  the  extent  of  its  trade,  finance  and  devel< 
ment  possibilities.  President  Carter  favoral 
recognized  Mexico's  effort  in  gradua 
eliminating  non-tariff  barriers  and  considei 
this  effort  as  a  potential  contribution  to  the  go 
of  the  aforementioned  negotiation. 

The  Presidents  also  agreed  that  the  future  i 
pansion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  v 
require  a  continuous  liberalization  of  both  coi 
tries'   trade  policies,   in  accordance  with  I 
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.  financial  and  development  needs  of  each 
>n.  They  also  committed  themselves  to 
v  their  efforts  to  this  end  and  to  carry  out 
consultations  on  trade  and  financial  mat- 
President  Lopez  Portillo  reasserted  the 
can  Government's  decision  to  continue  the 
:ss  of  gradually  eliminating  non-tariff  bar- 
and  to  do  so  with  prudence,  caution  and 
ding  to  international  economic  conditions, 
dent  Carter  noted  that  his  Administration 
jiven  special  attention  to  Mexico's  export 
>  in  the  implementation  of  U.S.  trade  laws 
:ommitted  himself  to  continue  to  oppose 
ctionism  and  to  resist  attempts  to  reduce  the 
ity  of  access  to  U.S.  markets  for  Mexican 
lets. 

th  Presidents  recognized  the  mutual  bene- 
;eriving  from  the  U.S.  Generalized  System 
eferences.  However,  President  Lopez  Por- 
pointed  out  that  the  system  contains  serious 
itions  for  its  full  utilization  and  that  meas- 
>hould  be  taken  to  improve  the  system,  par- 
irly,  with  regard  to  the  liberalization  of  the 
:ation  of  the  so-called  "competitive  need 
e." 

sident  Carter  noted  that  Mexico's  exports 
:ntered  under  GSP  have  doubled  in  the  last 
ears  and  that  Mexico  is  the  leading  benefi- 
of  trade  preferences  in  Latin  America. 
:sident  Lopez  Portillo  expressed  hope  that 
ew  rules  of  international  trade  would  give 
:onsideration  to  the  interests  of  developing 
ries,  and  would  not  institutionalize  the  in- 
ing  protectionist  actions  by  developed  na- 
President  Carter  pointed  out  that  protec- 
sm  was  a  contagious  condition  which 
ened  all  countries.  He  pointed  out  his  own 
d  of  opposition  to  protectionism  which 
d  be  resisted  in  all  countries. 
:  Presidents  emphasized  the  importance  of 
ration  in  the  field  of  science  and  technol- 
s  a  means  for  dealing  with  many  economic 
;ocial  problems.  They  also  agree  on  the 
tl  advantages  of  intensifying  this  coopera- 

;  Presidents  expressed  their  satisfaction 
regard  to  plans  to  reinforce  the  present 
anisms  for  scientific  and  technological 
ration  between  both  nations,  and  asked  the 
rities  in  these  fields  of  their  respective  na- 
to  expedite  the  execution  of  these  plans, 
i  the  framework  of  the  mixed  Scientific  and 
lological  Cooperation  Commission  and  the 
illative  Mechanism. 

signal  their  commitment,  the  two  Presi- 
took  note  of  the  two  agreements  signed 
I  the  visit,  on  Arid  Lands  Management  and 
i  Planning  and  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
ng  on  Scientific  and  Technological  Coop- 
n  also  signed  during  the  visit.  They  also 
ssed  plans  for  the  Institute  for  Technolog- 
rooperation,  which  they  agreed  would 
ate  cooperative  research  and  development 
en  the  two  countries. 

h  Presidents  exchanged  views  on  fishery 
rs  because  they  considered  this  a  priority 
st  for  both  nations,  and  agreed  to  carry  on 
isions  in  this  important  field. 
i  leaders  had  a  wide-ranging  discussion  on 
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energy,  which  included  both  its  bilateral  and 
global  aspects.  They  agreed  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  separate  energy  resources  from  economic 
development,  not  only  for  countries  who  have 
them,  but  for  countries  that  do  not  have  them, 
and  because  of  this,  an  economic  order  should 
be  sensitive  to  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  and  investment  should  be  di- 
rected so  as  to  encourage  their  industrialization. 

Taking  into  consideration  Mexico's  potential 
as  an  energy  producing  country.  President  Lopez 
Portillo  reiterated  that  energy  resources  must  be 
considered  as  the  patrimony  of  mankind  so  that 
the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
these  resources  be  made  in  an  orderly  and  ra- 
tional fashion,  and  so  that  all  alternative  sources 
of  energy  be  developed  including  the  financing 
and  transfer  of  technologies  that  are  accessible 
to  all  developing  countries.  President  Carter  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this  idea  and  willingness  to 
explore  these  subjects  further. 

The  two  Presidents  decided  to  start  im- 
mediately the  design  of  plans  to  collaborate  in 
the  field  of  energy,  with  a  strict  observance  of 
their  respective  national  policies,  and  to  initiate 
or  expand,  whatever  might  be  the  case,  trade  in 
hydrocarbon  products,  electricity  and  other 
energy  resources. 

Both  Presidents  agreed  to  plan  a  joint 
Mexican-U.S.  study  on  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
change of  electric  energy  on  a  rational  basis 
along  with  [sic]  common  border. 

With  regard  to  nuclear  energy,  President  Car- 
ter noted  the  need  to  speed  up  the  export  of  en- 
riched uranium  to  Mexico  to  put  in  operation  the 
electricity-generating  plants  that  the  Mexican 
Government  is  planning. 

Both  Presidents  also  agreed  to  support  and 
promote  scientific  and  technological  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  energy,  including  solar  and  geother- 
mal  energy.  President  Carter  said  that  his  gov- 
ernment would  be  helpful  in  cooperating  to  en- 
hance the  technological  capabilities  in  Mexico. 


The  results  of  these  agreements,  studies  and 
talks  would  be  included  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
sultative Mechanism. 

With  regard  to  the  eventual  sale  of  surpluses 
of  Mexican  natural  gas  to  the  United  States,  the 
Presidents  discussed  the  future  possibility  of 
such  transactions. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  President 
Carter  pledged  to  develop  means  for  expediting 
sales  by  Petroleos  Mexicanos  to  purchasing 
companies. 

On  the  part  of  Mexico,  the  government  will 
re-evaluate  the  amount  of  the  possible  surpluses, 
taking  into  consideration  the  needs  to  be  gener- 
ated with  the  establishment  of  the  National  Gas 
Pipeline  Network. 

On  this  basis  the  two  Presidents  agreed  to 
have  their  governmental  representatives  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  and  begin  discussing  the  best 
means  to  facilitate  decisions  on  these  matters. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  to  examine  jointly 
the  prospects  of  future  sales  of  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  Mexican  migrant 
workers  was  discussed  with  the  overall  context 
of  social  and  economic  relations  between  both 
countries.  The  two  Presidents  committed  them- 
selves to  carry  out  a  close  bilateral  cooperation 
in  order  to  find  an  integral,  realistic  and  long- 
term  solution  which  would  respect  the  dignity 
and  the  human  rights  of  these  workers,  and 
which  would  also  respect  the  many  social,  eco- 
nomic and  development  problems  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  matter. 

In  this  context,  they  agreed  that  their  govern- 
ments would  continue  to  consult  closely  on  all 
aspects  of  the  migration  question,  including  its 
economic  and  social  implications  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  agreed  that  the  Joint  Consultative 
Mechanism  should  meet  promptly  to  share  fully 
and  jointly  the  results  of  their  respective  re- 
search and  studies  on  this  issue. 

President  Lopez  Portillo  reiterated  that 
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Mexico  does  not  wish  to  export  workers  but 
goods,  and  also  noted  that  the  phenomenon  of 
migrant  workers  is  part  of  the  employment 
problem,  whose  solution  is  a  priority  concern  of 
the  Mexican  State  in  a  constitutional  category 
and  which  is  looked  upon  in  Mexico's  develop- 
ment programs.  He  added,  however,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  bilateral  nature,  of  long  history,  that  it 
is  stimulated  by  a  real  demand,  and  that,  in  any 
event,  it  deserves  respect  with  regard  to  its 
human  aspect  and  requires  a  clear  and  objective 
analysis,  taking  into  consideration  that  restric- 
tive measures  in  other  areas  slow  down  the  solu- 
tion that  both  countries  wish  for  this  problem. 

President  Carter  expressed  concern  about  the 
problem  of  unlawful  immigration  into  the  United 
States  and  its  impact  on  the  United  States.  He 
took  note  of  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  enforce  the  laws  respect- 
ing immigration,  and  the  need  to  bring  to  justice 
those  who  traffic  in  undocumented  migrants. 

The  Presidents  discussed  the  status  of  border 
relations,  reaffirming  their  goals  to  promote  an 
adequate  flow  of  goods  and  people,  to  fight  all 
kinds  of  contraband  which  adversely  affect  the 
economies  of  both  countries,  and  to  strengthen 
cooperation  between  the  authorities  of  both 
countries. 

They  noted  with  satisfaction  the  success  of 
current  programs  in  sharply  reducing  the  traffic 
in  dangerous  drugs  and  pledged  to  continue  to 
strengthen  and  expand  their  efforts  to  suppress 
the  production  and  trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics. 
President  Carter  took  special  note  of  the  effec- 
tive record  of  Mexican  authorities  in  suppressing 
the  traffic  in  narcotics.  The  two  Presidents 
agreed  to  explore  with  neighboring  countries  the 
possibility  of  multilateral  programs  assisting 
them  in  strengthening  narcotics  control  arrange- 
ments. 

Both  leaders  reaffirmed  the  importance  of 


having  good  quality  and  abundant  water  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  citizens  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  They  instructed  the  International 
Boundaries  and  Waters  Commission  in  the  con- 
text of  the  existing  agreements  to  make  im- 
mediate recommendations  for  further  progress 
toward  a  permanent  solution  to  the  sanitation  of 
waters  along  the  border. 

The  Presidents  agreed  to  continue  their  con- 
sultations over  a  wide  range  of  international 
political  and  economic  matters,  and  reaffirmed 
their  intention  to  maintain  close  contact  and  to 
give  their  personal  and  continuous  attention  to 
the  reinforcement  and  broadening  of  the  numer- 
ous areas  of  cooperation  existing  between  their 
nations. 

President  Carter  suggested  that  both  Presi- 
dents meet  again  in  the  summer  to  examine  the 
report  of  the  Consultative  Mechanism  and  to  as- 
sess progress  on  the  issues  discussed  in  Mexico 
City.  President  Lopez  Portillo  gladly  accepted 
this  suggestion. 


INTERVIEW  WITH 
PRESIDENT  CARTER, 
FEB.  88 

Following  is  the  President' s 
que stion-and-answer  session  with  Joa- 
quin Lopez-Doriga  of  Channel  13, 
Government  of  Mexico  Television. 

Q.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  visit- 
ing Mexico.  In  view  of  developments 
in  Mexico's  oil  production  and  the 
problem  of  illegal  workers,  how  do 
you  see  relations  between  the  two 
countries? 

A.  I  think  in  the  last  2  years,  since 
I've  been  in  office  and  since  President 
Lopez  Portillo  has  been  President,  the 


relations  have  improved  considerabl 
For  a  number  of  decades,  there  ha 
been  strains  between  Mexico  and  t 
United  States  and  a  lack  of  adequ; 
consultation  and  the  sharing  of  mutt 
problems.  I  think  President  Lopez  Pc 
tillo  and  I  have  both  recognized  tr, 
problem  when  we  became  Presidem 
and  we've  made  great  strides  to  relie 
those  challenges. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  border  pro 
lems,  agriculture,  fisheries,  maritii 
problems,  exchange  of  prisoners,  t 
control  of  narcotics,  the  enforcement 
customs  laws,  the  holding  down 
smuggling,  and  in  many  other  hemi 
pheric  problems,  the  control  of  arm 
the  enhancement  of  peace,  the  contr 
of  nuclear  weapons,  we  have  seen  tl 
admirable  leadership  of  Preside 
Lopez  Portillo  in  working  with  us 
reach  agreement  on  how  we  can  a 
proach  these  problems  as  partners. 

So,  I  think  the  situation  is  improvi 
rapidly,  and  I  will  learn  a  great  dt 
and  my  country  will  benefit  very  mu 
from  my  coming  visit  with  your  peoj 
and  your  President. 

Q.  President  Lopez  Portillo  h 
said  that  Mexican  oil  production 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  Mexico.  I 
you  expect  an  increase  of  oil  and  g 
production  to  meet  the  needs  of  t 
United  States,  or  some  kind 
agreement  on  this  issue? 

A.  I  expect  the  rate  of  explorau 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas: 
Mexico  to  be  decided  by  the  Mexic 
people  only.  This  is  not  something  tl 
we  should  try  to  influence.  This  shot 
be  done  with  very  careful  attention 
what's  best  for  the  Mexican  people. 

We  have  been  very  pleased  to  see  t 
prospect  of  new  prosperity  and  n< 
growth  in  job  opportunities  and  a  bet 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  Mexi 
because  of  the  new  discoveries  of  tl 
valuable  energy  source.  And  we  wi 
to  be  a  good  customer  for  the  portion 
oil  and  gas  that  Mexico  decides  to  s 
to  us  as  a  neighbor.  But  the  price  mi 
be  fair  and  the  control  of  producti 
and  distribution  must  be  kept  in  t 
hands  of  the  Mexican  people. 

So,  we  want  to  be  good  customi 
and  we  feel  that  your  people  and  I 
people  of  my  country  will  benefit  fr< 
these  new  energy  discoveries. 

Q.  Turning  to  the  problem  of 
legal  immigration,  what  do  you  s 
as  a  solution  to  this  problem  whi 
our  two  countries  share? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  will  have  to  enfor 
the  laws  of  my  country.  And  I've  be 
very  deeply  impressed  on  my  visits 
Mexico  with  the  desire  of  Mexic 
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le  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 

some  ways,  the  immigration  laws 
we  now  have  in  effect  have  not 
workable,  and  1  have  submitted  to 
ast  Congress  proposals  for  change 
ose  immigration  laws.  The  Con- 
did  not  act  on  my  proposals.  Be- 
I  decide  whether  or  not  to  submit 
laws  to  Congress  or  what  form 
should  take,  I  want  to  consult  very 
ly  with  President  Lopez  Portillo 
ather  interested  Mexican  officials 
at  when  we  do  change  our  law,  it 
be  one  that  will  be  fair  and  work- 
and  will  protect  the  interests  and 
>asic  human  rights  of  even  those 
have  come  to  our  country  in  the 
in  violation  of  our  immigration 

e  want  to  be  fair  to  all  those 
ve  come  here,  whether  they  origi- 
came  within  the  bounds  of  the 
>r  otherwise,  and  to  make  sure  we 
a  law  that's  simple  and  workable 
suitable  both  to  the  Mexican 
te  and  to  the  people  of  my  coun- 

Every  U.S.  President  since 
klin  Roosevelt,  I  think,  has  met 

his  Mexican  President  and 
d  the  visit  as  a  breakthrough  for 
i  countries.  But  after  the 
:hes  are  over,  very  little  really 
ens.  I  don't  know  if  you  agree 
this.  Is  your  visit  merely  cere- 
al, or  can  you  promise  followup 
ns? 

There  will  be  followup  actions. 
1  President  Lopez  Portillo  was  in- 
"ated,  even  before  I  was  President, 
ife  went  to  the  ceremonies.  When 

inaugurated,  Mrs.  Lopez  Portillo 

here  to  be  an  honored  guest, 
i  I  decided  who  would  be  my  first 
in  visitor  after  I  became  Presi- 

my  choice  was  President  Lopez 
lo. 

d  our  Vice  President  has  been  to 
co,  and  we've  had  constant  con- 
ions  at  the  Cabinet  level  of  our 
ninisters.  And,  as  I  mentioned 
r  in  the  interview,  we've  already 
uded  agreements  relating  to  irri- 
n,  agriculture,  customs,  the  con- 
)f  narcotics,  fisheries,  maritime 
We've  worked  out  a  treaty  on  ex- 
',e  of  prisoners,  and  we've  laid  a 

basis  for  further  achievements 
on  my  upcoming  visit  and  also  for 
Uure. 

e  consultations  have  been  very 
ictive  so  far.  I  think  they'll  be 

more  productive  in  the  future, 
e  of  the  things  that  we  see  is  a 

improvement  in  the  job  opportu- 

and  quality  of  life  of  the  people 


of  Mexico  and  my  country  because  of 
increased  trade.  Mexico  is  our  most 
important  trade  partner  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, in  Latin  America.  And  our 
trade  level  now  is  about  $10  billion  a 
year.  We  export  about  the  same  amount 
that  we  import  from  Mexico.  It's  an 
even  and  mutual  benefit. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  we 
see  as  great  opportunities  in  the  future, 
even  for  more  rapid  progress.  We're 
very  excited  about  this. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us,  please, 
which  is  the  main  purpose  of  your 
visit  to  Mexico— oil,  gas,  illegals,  or 
all  together? 

A.  All  of  our  relationships  with 
Mexico  are  very  complex  and  compli- 
cated. There  will  be  an  agenda  for 
which  I'm  preparing  that  consists  of 
literally  dozens  of  different  subjects, 
and  I  think  they  are  very  closely  inter- 
related. You  can't  isolate  just  one  sub- 
ject and  say  this  is  the  most  important 
thing. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the 
friendship  that  exists  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  I'm  also  very 
grateful  and  have  admiration  for  your 
leaders  and  your  people  because 
Mexico  has  in  recent  years  become  one 
of  the  most  influential  countries  of  the 
whole  world  in  stabilizing  affairs  in 
this  hemisphere,  in  providing  a  com- 
mitment that  never  changes  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights,  in  promot- 
ing democratic  principles  in  all  the 
governments  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  trying  to  hold  down  the 
spread  of  weapons  and  war,  in  trying  to 
prevent  nuclear  explosives  from 
spreading  throughout  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

We  are  very  interested  also  in  seeing 
the  benefits  that  come  to  us  and  the  en- 
tire world  for  Mexico's  leadership 
among  the  nations  that  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping, and  as  a  regional  leader, 
Mexico's  good  relationships  with  us 
are  very  valuable  to  the  United  States. 
And  I  think  in  a  system  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  equality,  partnership, 
friendship,  we  benefit  greatly,  as  do 
the  people  of  your  country. 

I  might  add  that  we  now  have  20 
million  American  citizens  of  Mexican 
ancestry  who  live  among  us.  And  we 
derive  great  strength  from  this  sharing 
of  a  common  background.  Our  nation 
is  one  of  immigrants.  And  almost 
everyone  who  lives  in  our  country, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  immigrated 
to  our  nation.  We  value  this  strength 
and  this  natural  tie  of  kinship  and 
friendship  very  much. 

Q.  [In  Spanish]  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  How  is  your  Spanish? 
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A.  [In  SpanishJ  There  is  not  much 
opportunity  to  practice  here  in  Wash- 
ington. It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  in  Mexico  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  your  President.  □ 


■ 


'President  Lopez  Portillo  spoke  in  Spanish, 
and  his  remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpre- 
ter; texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Feb.  19,  1979. 

2  Made  at  the  Licenciado  Benito  Juarez  Inter- 
national Airport;  President  Carter  delivered  his 
remarks  first  in  Spanish  and  then  in  English. 

3  Held  in  the  Banquet  Room  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  Building. 

4  President  Carter  spoke  in  Spanish,  and  the 
translation  of  his  remarks  as  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery is  printed  here. 

5  Held  at  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  residence. 

6  President  Carter  spoke  in  Spanish,  except 
where  noted,  and  the  translation  follows  the 
White  House  press  release  of  Feb.  15. 

7  President  Carter  and  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo signed  the  joint  communique  during  depar- 
ture ceremonies  at  the  Benito  Juarez  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

8  Held  in  the  Map  Room  at  the  White  House 
and  taped  for  later  broadcast  in  Mexico. 
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iVeit?  Patterns  in 
Inter-American  Cooperation 


by  Viron  P.  Vaky 

Address  before  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  on  December  14,  1978.  Ambas- 
sador Vaky  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

It  is  customary  these  days  to  observe 
that  the  world  has  changed  dramatically 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  But  if 
trite,  that  observation  is  also  pro- 
foundly true.  Explosive  advances  in 
science  and  technology  and  profound 
changes  in  international  economic  be- 
havior and  political  relationships  have 
all  left  a  world  transformed,  different 
in  basic  conditions  and  structures  than 
those  which  existed  a  bare  10  years 
ago.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
new  international  era  is  being  born  in 
front  of  our  eyes.  Interactions  among 
nations  are  considerably  more  fluid  and 
varied  than  ever  before,  problems  are 
considerably  more  complex  and  di- 
verse, and  at  the  same  time  the  oppor- 
tunities facing  mankind  are  consid- 
erably greater  and  more  challenging. 

Against  that  setting,  what  I  would 
like  to  do  today  is  to  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities 
that  abound  in  inter- American  affairs. 
In  particular,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  relations  have  changed  in  ways 
that  call  for  new  kinds  of  leadership 
and  cooperation. 

The  Conflictive  Relationship 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  richest  single  nation  in 
the  hemisphere.  This  fundamental  fact 
inevitably  conditions  and  shapes 
inter-American  relations.  And  it  has 
given  rise  to  two  consistent  strategies 
in  Latin  America's  approach  to  us 
throughout  modern  history: 

•  To  constrain  what  they  see  as  our 
interventionist  tendencies;  and,  at  the 
same  time 

•  To  harness  our  power  in  behalf  of 
their  own  development. 

Given  the  disparities  in  leverage, 
Latin  Americans  have  consistently  used 
international  fora  and  juridical  obliga- 
tions to  secure  constraints  and  com- 
mitments. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
Latin  American  fears  centered  on  direct 
U.S.  military  intervention.  And  their 
strategy  resulted  in  the  de  jure  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  in  the  1930's 


and  the  1940's  of  the  legal  principle  of 
nonintervention. 

Today  the  use  of  U.S.  military 
power  to  intervene  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  American  republic  is 
unthinkable,  and  Latin  American  con- 
cerns focus  primarily  on  the  uses  of  our 
economic  power. 

This  concern  parallels  and  reflects 
longstanding  differences  in  concepts  of 
sovereignty.  To  caricaturize  somewhat: 
In  the  Latin  view,  actions  by  a  state, 
for  example,  to  control  business  within 
its  borders  or  to  define  its  maritime 
limits  are  acts  of  sovereignty.  Con- 
versely, trade  and  aid  benefits  are  in- 
ternational obligations.  The  U.S.  view 
is  almost  the  reverse:  The  rights  of  a 
state  to  control  business  enterprises 
within  its  borders  or  to  define  its  sea- 
ward limits  are  contingent  upon  inter- 
national obligations;  trade  and  aid 
benefits  are  acts  of  sovereignty. 

In  the  face  of  Latin  American  insist- 
ence on  the  uncontingent  nature  of 
sovereignty  on  such  questions  as 
foreign  investment,  the  United  States 
has  resorted  in  the  past  to  denial  of  as- 
sistance or  other  economic  benefits  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  hearing  for  U.S. 
rights.  The  Hickenlooper  and  Gonzalez 
amendments,  and  more  recently  some 
Trade  Act  provisions,  are  in  this  tradi- 
tion. 

In  Latin  America,  such  actions  are 
viewed  as  a  form  of  coercion  or  inter- 
vention. Resorting  to  their  strategy  of 
attempting  to  constrain  our  power 
juridically,  they  have  sought  to  codify 
relations  to  limit  the  use  of  economic 
power  to  achieve  political  or  economic 
ends.  And  so  we  have  had  Latin 
American-sponsored  moves,  for  exam- 
ple, to  amend  the  Rio  Treaty  to  include 
articles  on  collective  economic  secu- 
rity, i.e.,  legally  binding  agreements 
proscribing  acts  of  economic  coercion. 
Latin  Americans  also  feel  vulnerable 
to  the  uncertainties  of  U.S.  aid  and 
trade  policies.  Congressional  appro- 
priations go  up  and  down,  new  trade 
barriers  are  adopted,  or  economic  pol- 
icy decisions  appear  to  be  taken  with- 
out regard  to  their  impact  on  Latin 
America. 

Again  the  Latin  American  response 
has  had  a  strong  juridical  component: 
To  seek  to  make  cooperation  on  eco- 
nomic matters  legally  obligatory  rather 
than  discretionary.  This  was  the  thrust 
of  the  consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar  and 
then  of  the  Mexican-sponsored  Charter 
of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties.  Today, 
it  is  at  the  heart  of  the  North-South  de- 
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bate  and  the  push  for  a  new  inten- 
tional economic  order. 

Differences  in  power,  of  cour 
exist  in  perceptions  as  well  as  in  fa. 
This  psychological  or  perceptual  ■ 
mension  often  passes  unnoticed.  Bei; 
human,  we  are  egocentric,  and  itj 
very  easy  for  us  to  believe  that  the  fa ; 
and  circumstances  we  must  take  iii 
account  in  Washington  or  New  Yci 
constitute  the  "universe"  within  whii 
all  actors  must  act  and  the  objective 
ality  which,  surely,  everyone  else  im 
see  and  understand  as  we  do. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  much  difi 
ent.  Something  marginally  importani; 
Washington  may  also  be — and  of; 
is — crucial  to  a  given  Latin  Americi 
country.  Moreover,  what  seems  mu 
ally  advantageous  from  Washingto 
perspective  may  seem  exploitati 
when  considered  from  a  Latin  Arm 
can  perspective.  What  seems  to  the  r 
consumer  nation,  for  example, 
"fair"  price  for  a  particular  resou 
may  seem  genuinely  paltry  to  a  coun 
with  few  other  resources. 

Differences  in  power,  the  history i 
previous  bargaining,  the  lingering  ft 
that  onerous  terms  may  be  impost 
and  the  perception  of  continuing  po« 
disparities  can  even  hinder  efforts 
obtain  an  "objectively"  fair  rest 
through  bargaining.  Sometimes  the  c': 
posite  of  what  we  intend  happens:  I 
stead  of  a  sense  of  consultation  and  i 
building  of  a  common  structure, 
convey  the  appearance  of  a  large  pov 
imposing  its  will  and  telling  oth^i 
what  to  do. 

Misunderstandings  of  this  kind  ! 
particularly  likely  when  U.S.  Govei 
ment  decisions  which  importantly 
feet  Latin  America  are  not  taken 
Latin  American  policy  decisior 
Examples  are  plentiful:  the  1971  imp 
surcharge;  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  a 
more  recently  policies  regarding  sug 
tin,  and  other  commodities.  Some 
these  are  domestic  policy  decisior 
taken  with  little  reference  to  their 
ternational  effects.  Others  are  recc 
nized  as  foreign  policy  decisions  t 
are   made   independently  of  Lat 
American  policy.  In  such  instances,  t 
ramifications  for  Latin  America  a 
either  not  perceived  or  are  consider 
less  important  than  a  particular  dome 
tic  aim,  or  the  desire  for  consiste 
global  policies. 

There  is  another  psychologic 
thread  in  all  this  that  is  worth  notin 
and  that  is  what  Abe  Lowenthal  h 
called  the  "hegemonic  presumption 
i.e.,  the  assumption  by  all  sides  tl 
the  United  States  has  a  special  respo 
sibility  for  what  happens  in  Lat 
America  and  even  a  capacity  to  affe 
or  resolve  things  which  are  not  ascribi 
to  us  with  regard  to  other  areas.  Tr1 
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esumption  of  hegemony"  exists  not 
/  in  Latin  America  but  in  the  United 
es  where  the  reflex  is  still  to  blame 
Department  of  State  for  what  does 
loesn't  happen. 

hus,  while  no  one  advocates  pater- 
sm  anymore,  the  presumption  of 
!.  hegemony  lives  on  in  Latin 
erican  sensitivity  to  U.S.  "inter- 
tion,"  in  the  acceptance  in  some 
les  of  United  States  "guilt"  for 
n  American  conditions,  and  in  the 
imption  that  only  the  United  States 
mately  has  the  power  to  control 
its. 

/hat  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that 
lispheric  affairs  are  conditioned  by 
lamental  differences  in  perceptions 
eality,  in  notions  of  what  is  just  or 
>er,  and  in  the  conceptions  of  our 
tionships — differences  that  at  their 
reflect  the  persisting  asymmetry  of 
'er  that  has  historically  charac- 
:ed  relations  in  this  hemisphere. 

v  Complexities 

he  tensions  I  have  just  described 
not  the  full  story.  Differences  in 
er  and  perspective  compete  with 
ally  fundamental  Latin  American 
res  to  harmonize  their  growth  with 
power,  and  both  strands  are  held 
ther  by  the  affinities  born  of  a  long 
sric  interaction  that  has  created  its 
ties  of  influence  and  custom, 
hus  our  relations  are  conflictive  but 
civilized.  Differences,  once  under- 

d,  can  be  accommodated.  Indeed, 
that  Latin  America's  growth  and 

lges  in  U.S.  values  make  the  pre- 
ption  of  U.S.  domination  less  cred- 
than  in  the  past,  the  nature  of  our 
cy  problems  is  somewhat  easier. 
;ad  of  asking  ourselves  to  resolve 
problems  throughout  the  hemi- 
:re,  our  dilemmas  center  funda- 
tally  on  how  to  handle  a  series  of 
nate  and  often  conflictive  relation- 
s  in  ways  that  can  accommodate 
rgent  interests, 
he  dilemmas,  however,  are  still 

e.  The  new  problems  we  face  re- 
s  new  kinds  of  leadership.  And  de- 
:  the  many  changes  that  have  taken 
e,  our  relative  power  and  wealth 

impose  major  obligations  on  the 
ed  States. 

:onomic  development  has  become 
aramount  national  objective 
ughout  Latin  America.  Despite 
or  differences  among  and  even 
tin  countries,  the  drive  toward 
ernity  has  achieved  extraordinary 
jss.  Brazil  now  exports  Volkswag- 
to  Germany  and  Mercedes  buses 
trucks  to  the  United  States.  Mexi- 

border  industries  assemble  ad- 
:ed  "state-of-the-art"  electronics 
petitive  with  those  produced  any- 
re  in  the  world.   More  traditional 


sectors  have  also  expanded — 
Venezuela  remains  a  strong  and  steady 
energy  supplier;  Brazil  is  now  the  sec- 
ond agricultural  exporter  in  the  world. 

This  increasing  integration  of  Latin 
America  into  the  world  market  has 
brought  many  advantages  to  us  as  well. 
For  example,  we  sell  as  much  machin- 
ery, consumer  goods,  and  chemicals  to 
Latin  America  as  to  the  entire  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  more 
than  to  Japan. 

The  drive  for  development,  however, 
has  brought  problems  as  well  as  op- 
portunities. The  region's  capacity  to 
grow,  to  transform  itself,  and  to  man- 
age the  transition  into  industrialization 
means  that  most  of  Latin  America  is 
pulling  out  of  the  underdevelopment 
we  typically  associate  with  the  Third 
World.  As  a  result,  Latin  America  is 
becoming  increasingly  relevant,  not 
merely  to  the  search  for  a  general 
global  order  but  to  our  domestic  lives 
as  well. 

Industrialization  is  a  key  sign  of 
progress,  but  Latin  America's  growing 
capacity  to  export  manufactures  some- 
times competes  directly  with  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. Increased  communications  and 
technological  capacity  project  the  re- 
gion's countries  into  the  core  problems 
of  the  modern  world — from  nuclear 
energy  to  environmental  protection — 
and  also  facilitate  the  emigration  of 
those  who  do  not  share  in  the  benefits 
of  growth.  This  migration  already 
profoundly  affects  many  U.S.  com- 
munities and  shows  few  signs  of  abat- 
ing. 

Policymaking  in  this  environment 
calls  for  more  than  the  arts  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy.  In  ever  increasing 
ways,  the  experience  of  the  past  decade 
calls  for  the  integration  of  domestic  as 
well  as  foreign  policy  considerations  in 
decisionmaking. 

The  increasing  number  of  points  at 
which  a  growing  Latin  America  comes 
into  contact  with  our  economy  have 
made  economic  relations  the  predomi- 
nant issue  in  the  hemisphere.  Trade, 
capital  flows,  transfer  of  technology, 
employment,  migration — these  are  the 
new  agenda  items  we  must  face.  And 
the  basic  need — a  dramatic  mutual  re- 
duction of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade  that  would  maximize  compara- 
tive advantage  and  produce  large  ab- 
solute gains  for  all  countries — can  be 
met  only  through  decisions  tradi- 
tionally viewed  in  primarily  domestic 
terms. 

The  substance  of  inter-American  re- 
lations thus  now  involves  a  multiplicity 
of  nongovernmental  entities  and  proc- 
esses as  well  as  government  decisions 
or  actions.  As  Abe  Lowenthal  has 
pointed  out,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  easier  to 
manage  U.S.  relations  with  China  or 
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Russia  than  with  Chile  or  Peru.  Rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  involve  a 
much  greater  variety  of  interests  and 
forces;  many  Americans,  from  busi- 
nessmen to  Congressmen  to  academics, 
still  believe  the  United  States  has  the 
leverage  to  bring  about  desired  results 
without  significant  compromises. 


The  Example  of  Mexico 

Nowhere  is  the  need  to  think  through 
the  range  of  competing  interests  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  Mexico.  Indeed, 
relations  with  Mexico  epitomize  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  inter-American 
affairs — and  the  growing  stakes  we 
have  in  our  neighbors'  development. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  a 
common  and  permeable  2,000-mile 
border  that  inevitably  makes  us  inter- 
dependent whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in 
both  countries  deal  with  each  other  on 
a  daily  basis  to  grapple  with  this 
growing  interrelationship. 

Mexico's  expanding  population  is 
already  larger  than  that  of  any  of  our 
European  allies.  But  despite  truly  im- 
pressive achievements — Mexico  is  our 
fifth  largest  trading  partner — Mexico's 
development  remains  uneven,  and  mil- 
lions of  Mexican  citizens  have  sought 
work  in  the  United  States. 

Recent  oil  and  gas  discoveries  mean 
that  by  the  mid- 1 980 's  Mexico  will  be 
able  to  export  important  quantities  of 
oil  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
revenues  so  earned  from  its  own  re- 
sources and  work  will,  in  the  words  of 
President  Lopez  Portillo,  enable 
Mexico  to  "escape  the  vicious  circle  of 
underdevelopment.  .  .  and  enter  the 
next  century  as  a  full  employment  soci- 
ety." 

U.S.  exporters  will  obviously  benefit 
enormously  from  the  expansion  of 
Mexico's  internal  market.  Just  as  ob- 
viously, Mexico's  growing  agricultural 
and  industrial  capacity  will  lead  to  in- 
creased exports  to  the  United  States. 
The  nature  of  the  benefits,  however, 
will  depend  significantly  on  trade 
policies  on  both  sides.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  convince  Mexico  to  liberalize 
its  import  regime  if  we  continue  to  re- 
strict products  of  major  interest  to 
Mexico — labor-intensive  agricultural 
products  and  medium  technology  man- 
ufactures. Yet  trade  liberalization  in 
these  particular  areas  is  also  the  most 
likely  to  arouse  protectionist  sentiment 
in  this  country. 

Just  as  it  is  in  the  hemisphere  gener- 
ally, the  extent  and  modalities  by 
which  each  country  would  be  willing  to 
commit  itself  to  trade  liberalization  is 
thus  a  key  issue  in  U.S. -Mexican  rela- 
tions. 
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The  Administration  has  been  exam- 
ining the  many  competing  interests  that 
make  up  the  totality  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico.  An  interagency  process  has 
led  to  a  number  of  recommendations  on 
how  to  approach  the  growing  interde- 
pendence of  the  two  societies.  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  discuss  many  of  them 
with  President  Lopez  Portillo  when  he 
visits  Mexico  in  February. 

Even  if  the  two  Governments  reach 
agreement  on  a  basic  framework,  how- 
ever, the  management  of  conflictive 
interests — perhaps  more  often  within 
each  country  than  between  them — will 
continue  to  test  our  wisdom  and  our 
capacities  for  years  to  come. 

Emerging  Patterns 

Our  vital  relations  with  Mexico  are 
but  one  part  of  the  changing  hemi- 
spheric scene. 

Senate  consent  to  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  last  spring  was  a  truly  historic 
step.  Representatives  of  both  countries 
are  now  hard  at  work  arranging  a 
smooth  transition.  Our  immediate  task 
is  to  insure  that  implementing  legisla- 
tion is  available  well  before  the  treaties 
enter  into  effect  next  October. 

The  treaties  are  good  for  busi- 
nessmen and  shippers  of  all 
nationalities  who  wish  to  see  their 
goods  and  vessels  move  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently through  this  key  waterway. 
They  are  also  an  all-too-rare  example 
of  shared  leadership  between  two  very 
different  countries  for  the  common 
good. 

Another  novel  form  of  cooperation 
began  this  fall  when  we  joined  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Guatemala  to 
offer  a  multilateral  mediating  effort  to 
help  Nicaraguans  peacefully  reach  a 
national  consensus  on  their  own  future. 
In  the  past,  similar  situations  invited 
unilateral  impositions  or  intervention. 

An  enduring  and  democratic  solution 
in  Nicaragua  is  vital  to  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere. President  Somoza  and  his 
largely  business  and  democratic  op- 
position have  both  made  concessions. 
Although  all  details  and  arrangements 
remain  to  be  worked  out,  both  have 
conditionally  accepted  a  plebiscite  to 
determine  Nicaragua's  political  future. 
Assuring  an  open  and  fair  choice  will 
require  responsible  leadership  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  full  commitment  of 
all  its  friends. 

The  Caribbean  is  also  a  priority 
area — one  some  are  beginning  to  call 
our  "third  border"  because  the  number 
of  interests  and  their  complexity  re- 
semble in  microcosm  those  we  have 
with  Mexico  and  Canada. 

The  Caribbean's  problems  under- 
score the  continuing  precariousness  of 
development  even  in  so  called  middle 


income  countries  and  raise  troubling 
questions  about  the  increasing  difficul- 
ties we  have  in  helping  to  meet  the 
sometimes  critical  short-range  eco- 
nomic problems  of  countries  whose 
cooperation  we  need  to  advance  a  wide 
range  of  U.S.  interests. 

Because  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar 
prices  were  then  also  moving  to  record 
highs,  the  dire  predictions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sharp  petroleum  price 
increases  of  1973  and  1974  were  pre- 
mature for  most  Caribbean  countries. 
Today  these  favorable  conditions  are 
coming  to  an  end.  Sugar  prices  re- 
turned to  low,  historic  levels  well  over 
a  year  ago.  Coffee  and  cocoa  prices  are 
also  dropping. 

The  resulting  balance-of-payments 
constraints  have  sharply  curtailed 
growth  and  are  contributing  to  political 
unrest  and  emigration.  Jamaica  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  confront  aspects 
of  this  new  situation  now.  The  coffee- 
dependent  countries  of  Central  America 
may  be  next  in  line. 

We  are  supporting  wide-ranging  pro- 
grams of  integration  and  cooperation 
through  the  World  Bank  and  other  in- 
ternational financial  institutions.  But 
our  resources  are  limited.  A  great  deal 
will  depend  on  what  our  neighbors  will 
be  able  to  achieve  without  massive  ex- 
ternal assistance. 

Turning  to  South  America,  its  nations 
are  major  actors  on  many  of  the  global 
aims  of  the  Carter  Administration — the 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  arms 
restraint  and  the  development  of  a 
stronger  world  trading  system. 

Because  political  freedom  is  inhib- 
ited by  socioeconomic  inequities  and 
requires  strong  political  institutions  and 
values,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  au- 
thoritarian rule  is  inevitable  in  Latin 
America. 

I  would  counter  that  the  many  recent 
elections  and  other  decisions  to  support 
an  evolution  toward  more  open 
societies  are  proof  that  such  pessimism 
is  unwarranted.  Throughout  the  region, 
national  choices  and  priorities  are  in- 
creasingly being  debated  openly  and 
brought  into  the  political  process.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  some  Latin 
American  countries  are  among  the 
world's  foremost  democracies.  How 
many  countries  can  boast,  like  Ven- 
ezuela, of  three  successive  elections, 
each  of  which  returned  power  to  the 
opposition? 

Progress  is  also  being  made  on  basic 
human  rights.  In  some  countries, 
political  prisoners  have  been  released. 
Others  have  lifted  states  of  siege  and 
censorship  or  restored  due  process. 

We  know  that  torture  continues  in 
some  countries,  that  political  prisoners 
are  still  sometimes  held  without 
charges,  and  that  others  disappear  in 
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the  night.  We  know  that  virtually  ev< 
right  consecrated  by  the  Americ 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  is  v 
lated  in  one  nation  or  another,  inch 
ing  our  own. 

But  we  also  know  our  position 
clear:  We  are  determined  to  work  1 
an  end  to  violations.  The  Americ 
people  expect  no  less.  And  we  belie 
our  efforts  are  welcomed  by  t 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere  as  a  form 
leadership  in  harmony  with  our  co 
mon  aspirations  as  nations  that  ha 
long  been  at  the  frontiers  of  Westi 
civilization. 

Finally,  Latin  America's  peace 
traditions  and  leadership  have  contr 
uted  to  Mexico's  now  well-advanc 
initiative  to  create  the  world's  first  i 
clear  weapon  free  zone  in  the  treaty 
Tlatelolco.  At  the  U.N.  Special  Sessi 
on  Disarmament  last  June,  La 
American  countries  successfu 
worked  to  include  in  its  Program 
Action  a  call  for  regional  consultatu 
on  conventional  arms  control.  In  A 
gust,  20  Latin  American  countries  n 
in  Mexico  City  to  consider  steps 
limit  arms  purchases. 

The  United  States  strongly  suppo 
these  Latin  American  initiatives.  Pre 
dent  Carter  signed  Protocol  I  of  I 
treaty  of  Tlatelolco  last  year,  and 
hope  for  favorable  Senate  action  ea 
in  1979.  We  are  engaged  in  talks  w 
other  conventional  arms  suppliers 
ways  to  work  with  recipients  to  redt 
the  global  arms  trade. 

But  we  are  also  keenly  aware  that  i 
ultimate  responsibility  for  controlli 
the  disputes  which  feed  arms  purcha: 
rests  with  the  countries  directly 
volved.  It  would  be  a  tragedy, 
example,  if  Argentina  and  Chile  w 
to  allow  differences  over  the  Bea; 
Channel  to  overwhelm  their  dee] 
common  interests. 


The  Future 

In  sum,  Latin  American  and  Ca 
bean  growth,  shifts  in  U.S.  natio 
objectives,  and  changing  political 
economic  conditions  are  transform 
inter-American  affairs  and  mak 
them  more  relevant  to  our  dome 
lives.  The  nations  of  the  region  are 
creasingly  modern,  asssertive,  : 
different  one  from  another.  Some 
becoming  "middle  powers,"  exer 
ing  major  influence  on  Law  of  the  S 
uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  prosp< 
for  arms  restraint. 

What  lies  ahead?  As  I  see  it  our  1 
priority  must  be  to  focus  creatively 
trade  and  the  other  problems  of  e 
nomic  growth.  To  face  this  fundair 
tal  agenda,  I  would  suggest  we  nee< 

•  Jointly  to  find  ways  to  keep  n 
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open  and  expanding  so  as  to 
lOte  trade,  steady  growth,  and  eco- 
ic  and  technological  moderniza- 

ro  develop  an  ability  to  use  lim- 
but  important,  amounts  of  bilat- 
aid  to  help  overcome  balance-of- 
nents  problems  and  facilitate 
:s  toward  democracy; 
ro  work  out,  in  cooperation  with 
nternational  financial  institutions, 
:gies  for  access  of  the  smaller  and 
liddle  income  Latin  American  na- 
to  needed  capital;  and 
ro  find  additional  ways  to  corti- 
cate with  Latin  American  leaders 
:>eoples  in  ways  that  will  demon- 
:  concretely  our  interest  in  their 
ities  and  concerns  in  this  increas- 
interknit  world. 

lis  will  be  no  easy  task.  The 
metry  of  power  and  differences  of 
ption  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
Scars  of  the  past  remain  but  our 
ical  problems  give  us  common 
id.  I  am  convinced  that  the  future 
lold  bright  prospects  for  inter- 
rican  relations  but  that  this  will 
id  on  our  accepting  the  common- 
of  our  problems  if  not  always  our 
:sts — and  on  how  we  act  to  meet 
together.  □ 
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itional    air   services   transit   agreement. 

ed  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 

sFeb.  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 

'ptance  deposited:   Bangladesh,  Feb.  9, 

•79. 

ntion  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 


zure of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec.  16, 
1970.    Entered   into   force  Oct.    14,    1971. 
TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:  Sudan,  Jan.   18,   1979. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  Sept.  23,   1971.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Sudan,  Jan.  18,  1979. 

Montreal  protocol  no.  4  to  amend  the  conven- 
tion for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  relat- 
ing to  international  carriage  by  air  signed  at 
Warsaw  on  Oct.  12,  1929,  (49  Stat.  3000)  as 
amended  by  the  protocol  done  at  The  Hague 
on  Sept.  28,  1955.  Done  at  Montreal  Sept. 
25,  1975. 4 
Signatures:   Finland,   May   2,    1978;   Italy, 

May  15,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  Nov.  17,  1978. 

Additional  protocol  no.  3  to  amend  the  con- 
vention for  the  unification  of  certain  rules 
relating  to  international  carriage  by  air 
signed  at  Warsaw  on  Oct.  12,  1929,  (49  Stat. 
3000)  as  amended  by  the  protocols  done  at 
The  Hague  on  Sept.  28,  1955,  and  at 
Guatemala  City  on  Mar.  8,  1971.  Done  at 
Montreal  Sept.  25,  1975. 4 
Signatures:  Finland,  May  2,  1978;  Italy, 
May  15,  1978. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 
(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec. 
2,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  6,  1977;  for 
the  U.S.  Jan.  3,  1979.  TIAS  9037 
Ratification  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea, 
Dec.  18,  1978. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978. 5 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  Dec.  15,  1978. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  30, 
1977.  TIAS  8765. 

Accessions  deposited:  Central  African  Em- 
pire, Dec.  11,  1978;  Mauritius,  Jan.  29, 
1979;  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Feb.  6, 
1979. 
Ratification  deposited:  Syria,  Nov.  29, 
1978. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Done  at  Paris  Dec. 
9,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  12,  1951. 5 
Accession  deposited:   Gambia,    Dec.    29, 

1978. 
Ratification  deposited:    New   Zealand,    Dec. 
28,  1978. 

Human  Rights 

International   covenant  on  civil   and   political 
rights.    Done   at  New   York   Dec.    16,    1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. 5 
Accession  deposited:   Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

Dec.  21,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:    New  Zealand,   Dec. 

28,  1978. 
International   covenant  on  economic,   social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec. 
16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3,  1976. 5 
Accession  deposited:   Gambia,   Dec.    29, 

1978. 
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Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  Dec. 
28.   1978. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial 
and  extra  judicial  documents  in  civil  or 
commercial  matters.  Done  at  The  Hague 
Nov.  15,  1965.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  10, 
1969.  TIAS  6638. 
Signature:  Italy,  Jan.  25,   1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Signed  at  Geneva 
Mar.  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  17, 
1958.  TIAS  4044. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Gambia,  Jan.  11. 
1979;  Mozambique,  Jan.  17,  1979;  Nepal, 
Jan.  31,  1979. 

Inter-American  convention  on  facilitation  of 
international  waterborne  transportation,  with 
annex.    Signed   at   Mar  del   Plata  June   7. 
1963.4 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  Jan.  15,  1979. 6 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285.  6490).  Done  at  London  Nov. 
14,  1975. 4 

Acceptances  deposited:  Ethiopia,  Feb.  2, 
1979;  Gambia,  Jan.  11,  1979;  Kuwait, 
Dec.  28,  1978;  Nepal,  Jan.  31.  1979. 

Amendments   to   the   convention   of  Mar.   6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
8606).   on  the   Intergovernmental   Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.   Adopted  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  17,  1977. 4 
Acceptances  deposited: 
1979;  Gambia,  Jan.    I 
22.   1979;  Nepal,  Jan. 
Jan.  5,  1979. 
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Denmark,  Jan.  2, 
I,  1979;  India,  Jan. 
31.   1979;  Sweden, 


Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 
at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  16.  1976. 5 

Ratifications  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Nov.  20,  1978;7 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Dec.  15,  1978. 7 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  interven- 
tion on  the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution 
casualties,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Nov.  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  May  6, 
1975.  TIAS  8068. 

Accession  deposited:  German  Democratic 
Republic.  Dec.  21,  1978. 8 

International  convention  on  civil    liability  for 
oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  Nov. 
29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1975. 5 
Accession   deposited:    Republic   of  Korea, 
Dec.  18,  1978. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978,  except  for  chapter 
II.  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978. 5  TIAS  8733. 

Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  Jan.  23, 
1979. 

Pollution 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollu- 
tion by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter, 
with  annexes.  Done  at  London,  Mexico  City, 
Moscow,  and  Washington  Dec.  29,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  30,  1975.  TIAS 
8165. 
Accession  deposited:  Poland,  Jan.  23,  1979. 
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Property,  Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm 
July  14.  1967.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  26, 
1970;  tor  the  U.S.  Aug.  25.  1970.  TIAS 
6932. 

Accession  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 
Dec.  29,  1978. 

Publications,  Registration 

Statutes  of  the  international  center  for  the  reg- 
istration of  serial  publications.  Done  at  Paris 
Nov.  14,  1974,  and  amended  Oct.  1 1  and  12, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  21,  1976;  for 
the  U.S.  Mar.  31.  1978. 9 
Accessions  deposited:  Switzerland,  Aug.  15, 
1978;  Norway,  Nov.  29.  1978. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at 
New  York  Dec.  21.  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4.  1969. 5 

Accession  deposited:  Gambia,  Feb.  29,  1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Israel,  Jan.  3,  1979; 
Korea.  Dec.  5.  1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974. 
Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978.4 
Signature:  Liberia,  Oct.  24,  1978. 10 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,    1977,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7.  1977.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Jan.  1,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Iraq,  Dec.  31,  1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Egypt,  Jan.    25, 

1979;  Finland,  Dec.  29,  1979;  Guatemala, 

Dec.    30,    1978;   Haiti,   Dec.    11.    1978; 

Mexico,  Jan.  11,  1979;  Norway,  Dec.  28. 

1978. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention 
with  annexes  and  protocol.  Done  at 
Malaga-Torremolinos  Oct.  25.  1973.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1975;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  7. 
1976.  TIAS  8572. 

Ratification  deposited:   Zambia,   Nov.    17, 
1978. 

Tin 

Fifth  international  tin  agreement,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  Geneva  June  21,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  provisionally  July  1,  1976,  definitively 
June  14,  1977.  TIAS  8607. 
Approval  deposited:    European   Economic 

Community,  Dec.  22,  1978. 
Accessions  deposited:   Norway,   Dec.    28, 
1978;  Turkey,  Dec.  29,  1978. 

War 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  international  armed  con- 
flicts (protocol  I),  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  7,  1978. 5 

Signatures:   Australia,   Dec.   7,    1978;8   Bul- 
garia,  Dec.    11,    1978;  Czechoslovakia, 
Dec.  6,   1978;  Korea,  Dec.  7,  1978;  New 
Zealand,   Nov.   27,    1978;  Spain,   Nov.   7, 
1978;"  Togo.  Dec.  12,  1977. 
Ratification  deposited:    El   Salvador,   Nov. 
23,  1978. 
Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  noninternational   armed 
conflicts  (protocol  II).  Done  at  Geneva  June 
8,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978. 5 


Signatures:  Australia.  Dec.  7.  1978;8  Bul- 
garia. Dec.  11.  1978;  Czechoslovakia, 
Dec.  6,  1978;  Korea,  Dec.  7,  1978;  New 
Zealand,  Nov.  27,  1978;  Spain,  Nov.  7, 
1978;8  Togo,  Dec.  12,  1977. 

Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Nov. 
23,  1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26.  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Jan.  29, 
1979;  Switzerland,  Feb.  6,  1979. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement).  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done 
at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  Feb.  6, 
1979. 

BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  cer- 
tain maritime  matters.   Signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  Mar.  31,  1978. 
Entered  into  force:  Jan.  30,  1979. 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Apr.  5, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1515,  8923),  relat- 
ing to  air  transport  services.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Brussels  Dec.  12  and  14, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  14,  1978. 

Brazil 

Agreement  concerning  atmospheric  research 
sounding  rockets  and  balloon  cooperation. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brasilia 
Nov.  14,  1978.  and  Jan.  24,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1979. 

Canada 

U.S. -Canada  Haines-Fairbanks  pipeline  agree- 
ment, as  amended  (TIAS  2875,  4631,  5039). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  June 
30,  1953.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1953. 
Notification  of  termination:  Canada,  Jan.  12, 
1979;  effective  Jan.  12,  1980. 

Agreement  concerning  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  four  OMEGA 
navigation  system  monitoring  stations  in 
Canada.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ottawa  July  26  and  Dec.  20,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  20,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Feb.  26, 
1973,  (TIAS  7837)  for  promotion  of  safety 
on  the  Great  Lakes  by  means  of  radio,  1973. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa 
Dec.  29,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  29, 
1978;  effective  Feb.  1,  1979. 

China  (People's  Republic  of) 

Implementing  accord  on  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  high  energy  physics.  Signed  at 
Washington  Jan.  31,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  31,  1979. 

Agreement  on  the  mutual  establishment  of  con- 
sular relations  and  the  opening  of  consulates 
general,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Washington 
Jan.  31,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  31, 
1979. 


Department  of  State  Bulk 

Cultural  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington  J 
31,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  31,  197 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  science  and  te 
nology,  with  exchange  of  letters.  Signec 
Washington  Jan.  31,  1979.  Entered  i 
force  Jan.  31,  1979. 

China  (Taiwan) 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with 
tailed   regulations.    Signed   at   Taipei 
Washington  Sept.    11   and  Nov.    10,   19 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  30,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
1978,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade  in  c 
ton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  ; 
textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Washington  Dec.  28,  1978.  Ente 
into  force  Dec.  28,  1978. 

Agreement  on  trade  matters,  with  annex 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washi 
ton  Dec.  29,  1978.  Entered  into  force  D 
29,  1978. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug 
1978,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  produi 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bog 
Nov.  29  and  Dec.  21,  1978.  Entered  i 
force  Dec.  21,  1978. 

Egypt 

Agreement  concerning  the  exhibition  in! 
United  States  of  "Africa  in  Antiquity: 
Art  of  Ancient  Nubia  and  the  Sudan."' 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  Aug 
and  31  and  Dec.  19,  1978.  Entered  into  f< 
Dec.  19,  1978;  effective  Aug.  31,  1978. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  S 
24,  1976,  (TIAS  8373)  concerning  mu 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  justic 
connection  with  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  C| 
matter  to  include  the  McDonnell  Dou 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries  and  affiliates, 
fected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bonn 
Washington  Jan.  10  and  Feb.  1,  1979. 
tered  into  force  Feb.  1,  1979. 

Haiti 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  aj 
ment  of  Mar.  22  and  23,  1976,  as  amei 
(TIAS  8268,  8395,  8643,  9084),  relatin 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  I 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  b> 
change  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  Dec 
and  29,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
1978. 

Hungary 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  I 
tion  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  exchan] 
notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  12,  1 
Enters  into  force  as  soon  as  the  parties 
notified  one  another  that  their  respei 
constitutional  requirements  have  been  m< 

Iran 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  Oc 
1947,  as  amended  and  extended  (1 
1666),  relating  to  a  military  mission, 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran  ! 
10,  1978,  and  Jan.  3,  1979.  Entered 
force  Jan.  3,  1979;  effective  Mar.  21,  19 

Israel 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  < 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
16,  1974  (TIAS  7978).  Signed  at  Washit 


,  V 


:h  1979 


l.   16,   1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
79. 


16, 


ement  extending  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
,  1976,  (TIAS  8233)  on  procedures  for 
tual  assistance  in  the  administration  of 
tice  in  connection  with  the  Lockheed  Air- 
ft  Corp.  matter  to  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
rp.  and  Grumman  Corp.  and  their  sub- 
iaries  and  affiliates.  Effected  by  exchange 
letters  at  Tokyo  and  Washington  Jan.  20 
I  22.  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  22, 
9. 

in 

agreement  for  budgetary  assistance, 
ned  at  Amman  Dec.  10,  1978.  Entered 
)  force  Dec.  10,  1978. 
:ment  amending  the  nonscheduled  air 
rice  agreement  of  Sept.  21,  1974,  as 
:nded  (TIAS  7954,  8553),  and  amending 
extending  the  exchange  of  notes  of  Mar. 
and  16,  1977,  establishing  scheduled  air 
'ices  (TIAS  8553).  Effected  by  exchange 
lotes  at  Washington  Jan.  10,  1979.  En- 
d  into  force  Jan.  10,  1979. 


ment  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9039),  relating 
rade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
iles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  ex- 
ige  of  notes  at  Washington  Dec.  28, 
8.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  28,  1978. 

it 

ment  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance 
:onnection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
ing  Co.  Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  6, 
3.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  6,  1978. 
ment  extending  the  agreement  of  Oct.  6, 
5,  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance  in 
lection  with  matters  relating  to  the  Boe- 
Co.  to  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
cted  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washing- 
Dec.  21,  1978,  and  Jan.  2,  1979.  Entered 
force  Jan.  15,  1979. 


ment  amending  the  agreement  of  Mar.  3, 
5,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  8027, 
2),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
i  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
long  Kong  and  Macao  Aug.  10  and  Oct. 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  26,  1978; 
ctive  Jan.  1,  1978. 

o 

ment  amending  the  agreement  of  May  15, 
s,  relating  to  additional  cooperative  ar- 
;ements  to  curb  the  illegal  production  and 
:ic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
:rs  at  Mexico  Jan.  5,  1979.  Entered  into 
e  Jan.  5,  1979. 

ment  amending  the  agreement  of  May  16, 
1,  relating  to  additional  cooperative  ar- 
;ements  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
:s.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
ico  Jan.  8,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
979. 

roent  amending  the  agreement  of  May  24, 
3,  relating  to  additional  cooperative  ar- 
;ements  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
:s.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
ico  Jan.  9,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
979. 

■nent  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
1978,  relating  to  computerization  of  in- 
lation  in  support  of  programs  against  il- 


legal narcotics  production  and  traffic.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  Jan. 
10.  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  10,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  23, 
1978,  as  amended,  relating  to  additional  co- 
operative arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  Jan.  11.  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  11,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  22, 
1978,  as  amended,  relating  to  additional  co- 
operative arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  Jan.  11,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  II,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  22, 

1978,  as  amended,  concerning  the  illicit  crop 
detection  system  to  be  used  in  curbing  the 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  an 
exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  Jan.  12,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  12,  1979. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from   Mexico  during  calendar  year 

1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  15,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  15,  1979. 

Nepal 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
Boeing  Co.  Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  5, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  5,  1979. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Nov. 
23,  1974,  (TIAS  7971)  with  minutes.  Signed 
at  Islamabad  Jan.  24,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  24,  1979. 

Panama 

Agreement  concerning  air  traffic  control  and 
related  services,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Panama  Jan.  8,  1979.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  same  date  that  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
of  1977  and  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Per- 
manent Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  enter  into  force,  or  on  the  date 
on  which  Panama  notifies  the  United  States 
that  its  constitutional  processes  have  been 
fulfilled,  whichever  is  later. 

Treaty  on  the  execution  of  penal  sentences. 
Signed  at  Panama  Jan.  11,  1979.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification. 

Agreement  relative  to  the  use  of  plots  of  land 
located  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  main- 
taining a  permanent  cemetery,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Panama  Jan.  11,  1979.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  same  date  that  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977  and  the  Treaty  Concerning  the 
Permanent  Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  enter  into  force,  or  on  the  date 
on  which  Panama  notifies  the  United  States 
that  its  constitutional  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled,  whichever  is  later. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  Panama  during  calendar  year 
1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  17,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  17,  1979. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
14,  1947,  as  amended  (TIAS  1775),  con- 
cerning military  bases,  with  implementing 
arrangements,  exchanges  of  notes,  and  re- 
lated letters.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Manila  Jan.  7,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  7,  1979. 
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Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May  24 
and  June  5,  1965,  as  extended  (TIAS  5830, 
7687),  relating  to  the  construction  of  certain 
military  facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Jidda  Apr.  30,  July 
3,  and  Aug.  7,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
7,  1978;  effective  May  24,  1978. 

Singapore 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with  de- 
tailed regulations.  Signed  at  Singapore  and 
Washington  Jan.  5  and  10,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  9,  1979;  effective  Jan.  1, 
1979. 

Somalia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  20,  1978. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mogadis- 
cio July  18  and  Aug.  10,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  10,  1978. 

Spain 

Procedural  annex  XI  on  petroleum  products 
pipeline  to  agreement  of  Sept.  25,  1970,  in 
implementation  of  agreement  of  Aug.  6, 
1970.  Signed  at  Madrid  Dec.  18,  1970.  En- 
tered into  force  Dec.  18,  1970,  effective 
Sept.  26,  1970.  TIAS  6977. 
Terminated:  Dec.  19,  1978. 

Procedural  annex  XII  utilization  of  petroleum 
products  and  facilities  to  the  agreement  of 
Sept.  25,  1970,  in  implementation  of  the 
agreement  of  Aug.  6,  1970.  Signed  at  Ma- 
drid Dec.  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
18,  1970,  operative  Sept.  26,  1970.  TIAS 
6977. 
Terminated:  Dec.  19,  1978. 

Syria 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  Apr.  28,  1947,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3285,  3818,  8552).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  Jan.  10,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  10,  1979. 

Togo 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
Gulfstream  American  Corp.,  formerly  known 
as  Grumman  American  Aviation  Corp. 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  30,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  30,  1979. 

Turkey 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  certain  debts  owed  to,  guaran- 
teed, or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington Sept.  21,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  7,  1978. 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  payments  due  under  P.L.  480 
Title  I  agricultural  commodity  agreements, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Ankara  Dec.  5, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  5,  1978. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  international 
express  mail,  with  detailed  regulations. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  London  Apr.  6 
and  June  29,  1976.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 
1976.  TIAS  8797. 
Terminated:  Jan.  1,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  and  supplementing  the 
agreement  of  Mar.  27,  1941,  as  amended  (55 
Stat.  1560;  TIAS  1592;  TIAS  2105),  regard- 
ing leased  naval  and  air  bases,  with  appen- 
dices. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Dec.  5  and  6,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  6,  1978. 
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International  express  mail  agreement  with  de- 
tailed regulations.  Signed  at  London  and 
Washington  Nov.  6  and  Dec.  14,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  Feb.  12,  1979;  effective  Jan. 
1,  1979.  D 


1  Applicable  to  Land  Berlin. 
Recommendations  VIII  1-5  and  9  are  not  in 

force . 

'Approval  of  VIII--12  accompanied  by 
statement. 

4 Not  in  force. 

5 Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

6With  reservation. 

7  With  reservation  and  declaration. 

"With  declaration. 

'Accession  provisional,  contingent  upon 
legislative  action. 

1  °  Subject  to  ratification . 


CHRONOLOGY: 

January  1979 


Jan.  1 


Jan.  4 


Jan.  6 


Jan.  7 


Jan.  8 
Jan.  11 


Jan.  13 
Jan.  15 


Jan.  16 


U.S.  normalizes  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China;  diplo- 
matic and  other  official  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Taiwan 
cease. 
France   assumes  presidency  of  the 

European  Economic  Community. 
President  Carter,   French   President 
Giscard  d'Estaing,   West  German 
Chancellor  Schmidt,   and   U.K. 
Prime  Minister  Callaghan  arrive  in 
Guadeloupe  for  an  informal  meeting 
Jan.  5-6. 
Shah  of  Iran  signs  royal  decree  ap- 
pointing Shapour  Bakhtiar  as  Prime 
Minister. 
New  civilian  government  established 
in   Iran    under   Prime   Minister 
Bakhtiar. 
Vietnam-backed   insurgents  in  Cam- 
bodia claim  the  capture  of  Phnom 
Penh  and  the  collapse  of  Prime 
Minister  Pol  Pot's  government. 
U.S.,   Philippines  sign  treaty  agree- 
ments to  assure  U.S.  use  of  air  and 
naval  installations  in  the  Philippines 
until  1983. 
Insurgents   in  Cambodia  announce 

formation  of  a  new  government. 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
bodia  addresses   U.N.    Security 
Council   to  appeal   against   Viet- 
namese interference  in  Cambodia. 
U.S.,   Panama  sign  agreements  on 
prisoner  transfer  and  on  the  Corozal 
Cemetery    in   the   present  Canal 
Zone. 
Regency  Council  formed  in  Iran. 
U.N.  Security  Council  meets  to  con- 
sider Vietnamese   interference  in 
Cambodia. 
Shah  of  Iran  arrives  in  Egypt. 
Amb.    Atherton  and  Legal   Adviser 
Hansell  arrive  in  Israel  for  discus- 
sions on  continuing   Middle   East 
peace  negotiations.  They  then  visit 
Cairo  Jan.   24-27,   return  to  Israel 
Jan.   27-28,  and  return  to  Wash- 
ington Jan.  28. 


Jan.  17  President  Carter  endorses  the  new 
civilian  government  in  Iran  (news 
conference). 
Jan.  19  U.N.  Security  Council  approves  a 
5-month  extension  for  the  U.N. 
Interim  Force  in  Lebanon. 
Jan.  22      Shah  of  Iran  arrives  in  Morocco. 

President  of  Iran's  Regency  Council, 
Sayed  Jalaleddin  Tehrani,  resigns. 
Jan.  23       President  Carter  calls  for  "building 
the  foundation   for  truly   global 
cooperation"   (State  of  the  Union 
address).  On  Jan.  25  the  President 
submits  a  more  detailed  message  to 
Congress. 
U.N.   Committee  on   Disarmament 
opens     in     Geneva.      France, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.,  and  35  other 
nations  attend  (China  sends  unoffi- 
cial observers). 
Jan.  25      Pope  John   Paul   II   arrives  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  then  visits 
Mexico  (Jan.  26-31)  and  opens  the 
3d  Latin  American  bishop's  confer- 
ence Jan.  27.  He  visits  the  Bahamas 
(Jan.   31-Feb.    1)  and  returns  to 
Rome  Feb.  1 . 
Jan.  28      Chinese  Vice  Premiers  Deng  Xiaoping 
and  Fang  Yi  arrive  in  Washington, 
D.C.,   for  an  official   visit.    After 
trips  to  several  U.S.  cities,  they  de- 
part Feb.  5. 
Jan.  30      White  Southern  Rhodesians  vote  ap- 
proval of  a  constitutional  plan  as 
part  of  the  so-called  internal  settle- 
ment providing  for  a  government 
led   by    blacks   with   extensive 
safeguards  for  whites. 
Jan.  31       U.S.,  Chinese  government  officials 
sign    agreements    providing    a 
framework  for  cooperation  in  vari- 
ous fields  and  establishing  consular 
relations.    Italian   Prime   Minister 
Andreotti  submits  the  resignation  of 
his  Christian-Democratic  govern- 
ment. 
Ayatollah    Khomeini    arrives    in 
Iran.  D 
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"29 
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'31 
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33 


"34 


"35 


Dale  Subject 

1/18  Ambassador  Paul  C.  Warnke, 

special  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  for  SALT,  to  ad- 
dress conference  on  U.S. 
security  and  the  Soviet 
challenge,  Nashville,  Feb. 
1. 

1/23  New   England  Middle  East 

Conference,  Boston,  Jan. 
25. 

1/23  Advisory  committee  on  the 

Law  of  the  Sea,  partially 
closed  meeting.  Mar.  9. 


"36 


t37 


"38 


Department  of  State  Bull 

Vance;   remarks  before 
black  leaders  conferenc 
U.S.,   Colombia  amend 
tile  agreement,  Nov. 
and  Dec.  24. 
Foreign  policy  conferenci 
editors   and  broadcasl 
Feb.  21-22. 
Annual  review  meeting  o 
U.S. -France  coopera 
science  program,  Jan. 
Shipping  Coordinating  ( 
mittee  (SCO.   Subc 
mittee  on  Safety  of  Li 
Sea   (SOLAS),    wor 
group  on  subdivision 
stability,  panel  on 
cargoes,  Feb.  22. 
Program  for  the  official 
to  the  U.S.  of  Thai  F 
Minister  Kriangsak, 
4-16. 
International  Telegrapti 
Telephone   Consult 
Committee  (CCITT), 
group  1,  Mar.  1 . 
Patricia  M.   Derian  swo 
as  Assistant  Secrelar 
Human   Rights  and 
manitarian  Affairs. 
Hbdding  Carter  III  swc 
as  Assistant  Secretar 
Public       Affairs 
Spokesman  of  the  D 
ment. 
Department  of  State 
lishes  history  of  w 
employees. 
Vance;  statement  befoi 
House  International 
tions  Committee  on  f< 
assistance. 
Vance;  statement  befo 
Subcommittee   on  ! 
Justice,   Commerce 
Judiciary,   and   Re 
Agencies  of  the  S 
Appropriations  Com 
on  major  foreign  pol 
sues,  Feb.  8. 
Vice  President  Mond 
address  conference  oi 
security   and  the  S 
challenge,    Minnea 
Feb.  22. 
Advisory  Committee  c 
vate  International  L; 
hoc  study   group  c 
second   inter-Amc 
specialized  conferet 
private   internationa 
Mar.  2. 
Secretary    Vance   pr 
Distinguished       I 
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30th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NATO 


t  Proclamation 

Thirty  years  ago  in  Washington  on  April  4,  1949  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed.  From  that  act  grew 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  or  NATO,  an 
alliance  welded  together  by  a  common  dedication  to  per- 
petuating democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

For  three  decades,  NATO  has  successfully  deterred 
war  and  maintained  stability  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America,  thus  securing  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  its  fifteen  member  states:  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Though  collective  defense  against  possible  aggression 
was  the  most  urgent  requirement  at  its  founding,  NATO 
has  always  been  much  more  than  just  a  military  pact. 
The  spontaneous  political  development  of  the  Alliance 
demonstrates  that  true  security  is  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  weaponry  and  armed  battalions.  In  the  final  analysis, 
true  security  flows  from  the  freely-given  support  of  the 
people  and  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  common  ideals. 

Since  NATO's  inception,  the  international  situation 
has  evolved  in  many  respects  and  NATO  has  adapted  to 
these  changes — militarily,  politically,  and  econom- 
ically. Today  the  Alliance  remains  as  relevant  and  cen- 
trally important  to  our  security  and  way  of  life  and  to 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  in  1949. 


Then  as  now,  the  firm  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  NATO  reflects  their  deep  convic- 
tion that  NATO  is  the  cornerstone  of  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

As  NATO  moves  forward  into  another  decade  of 
achievement,  we  look  toward  the  future  with  confi- 
dence, aware  that  continuing  Allied  cooperation  will 
provide  the  international  stability  and  security  upon 
which  our  ideals,  our  civilization,  and  our  well-being 
depend.  As  NATO  begins  this  new  chapter  in  its  distin- 
guished history,  I  am  proud  to  rededicate  the  United 
States  to  the  NATO  objectives  which  have  served  the 
cause  of  peace  so  well. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  to  this  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  and  I  call  upon  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States,  and  upon  the  officers  of  local  gov- 
ernments, to  facilitate  the  suitable  observance  of  this 
notable  event  throughout  this  anniversary  year  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  April,  the  month  which  marks  the 
historic  signing  ceremony. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  twenty-second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-nine,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  third. 

Jimmy  Carter 


No.  4648  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Mar.  26,  1979). 


NATO— 30  YEARS  AFTER 


Thirty  years  ago — April  4,  1949 — representatives  of  12 
tions  gathered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  sign  the  North 
lantic  Treaty,  the  cornerstone  of  NATO.1 
At  its  founding,  NATO's  immediate  task  was  to  con- 
ruct  an  effective  system  of  collective  defense.  The  close 
\rmony  of  allied  views,  however,  insured  that  NATO 
tickly  became  much  more  than  a  military  alliance.  From 
e  beginning,  it  has  been  as  much  a  political  alliance, 
signed  to  promote  wide  cooperation  in  political,  eco- 
>mic,  and  social  fields  as  well  as  security. 
As  NATO  passes  its  30th  anniversary,  its  founders 
ould  be  celebrated  for  their  vision.  So  successful  has 
ATO  been  in  securing  the  peace  and  stability  necessary 
r  the  growth  of  the  West's  economic  and  political  in- 
itutions,  that  the  alliance  too  often  is  taken  for 
anted — until  a  crisis  reminds  us  how  centrally  important 
is  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Today,  NATO  stands  as  the  strongest  defensive  alliance 
history,  protecting  some  of  the  world's  most  dynamic 
mocratic  political  institutions  and  the  greatest  concen- 
ition  of  economic  strength  on  the  globe. 
In  our  open  societies,  we  are  so  diligent  in  our  exam- 
ation  of  the  problems  of  the  alliance,  we  tend  to  lose 
\ht  of  the  almost  incomprehensible  strength,  size,  and 
ergy  of  the  NATO  nations.  We  are: 

•  570  million  civilized  people,  living  on 

•  8.6  million  square  miles  of  land,  producing  annually 

•  $4  trillion  ($4,000,000,000,000)  worth  of  goods  and 
rvices,  and 

•  $7,000  average  GNP  for  each  person;  we  are  able  to 
end 

•  $180  billion  a  year  on  our  defense  (an  estimated  $30 
llion  more  than  the  Warsaw  Pact  at  current  levels)  and 
ill  have  an  estimated 

•  $3.82  trillion  ($3,820,000,000,000)  left  over  for  non- 
'fense  spending. 

Within  this  community,  NATO's  crucial  function  re- 
ams: the  collective  defense  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
merica . 

It  is  this  central  aspect  of  NATO  which  should  be 
udied  as  we  enter  the  fourth  decade  of  the  alliance,  for 
ir  perceptions  of  the  North  Atlantic  defenses  weigh 
mvily  as  we  consider  other  great  events  of  this  era:  SALT 

and  detente,  Iran,  the  Middle  East  peace  agreements, 
frica,  and  our  new  relationship  with  China.  NATO  does 
yt  exist  as  a  thing  apart;  it  has  always  been  shaped  ac- 
nding  to  our  perceptions  of  ourselves  and  the  Communist 
<rces  in  Eastern  Europe.  Those  perceptions  have  changed 
>er  the  years  in  some  important  ways  and  so  have  our 
"fense  policies.  The  collective  defense  of  15  countries  and 
ilf  a  billion  people  pose  enormous  practical  problems. 


Through  three  decades,  these  policies  have  been 
hammered  out  under  pressures  of  a  variety  of  conflicting 
interests. 

From  the  start,  NATO's  central  European  strategy  was 
based  on  holding  the  enemy  as  close  to  the  East  German 
boundary  as  possible  — the  concept  of  forward  defense,  as 
it  eventually  was  labeled — under  which  the  territory  and 
people  of  Western  Europe  would  receive  maximum  protec- 
tion. Obviously,  such  a  strategy  has  meaning  only  if  the 
defending  forces  have  the  strength  to  absorb  the  impact  of 
an  initial  surprise  attack  without  breaking. 


NATO'S  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  April  4,  the  United  States,  along  with  the  other  14 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  ob- 
served the  30th  anniversary  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
That  anniversary  is  a  significant  milestone  in  the  West's 
history  since  World  War  II. 

For  three  decades  the  defensive  purpose  of  the  alliance 
has  successfully  preserved  Europe  and  North  America  from 
the  devastation  of  war.  By  securing  peace,  NATO  has  as- 
sured the  stability  under  which  the  allies'  democratic  and 
economic  institutions  have  strengthened  and  prospered. 

Over  the  years,  NATO  has  proved  resourceful  in  meet- 
ing new  challenges.  Its  ability  to  deter  aggression  cannot 
be  measured  by  numerical  comparisons  alone.  Today,  as 
the  alliance  enters  a  new  decade,  its  strategy  of  forward 
defense  and  flexible  response  remains  valid,  as  does  its 
military  capability  to  carry  out  that  strategy. 

NATO  is  and  will  remain  the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the  al- 
liance is  unshakable.  Our  freedoms,  our  security,  and  our 
well-being  are  irrevocably  tied  by  history,  culture,  and 
civilization  to  the  destiny  of  our  European  allies  with 
whom  we  share  an  unparalleled  commonality  of  interests. 

The  increasing  interrelationship  between  our  policies  and 
interests  and  those  of  our  allies  has  extended  the  scope  of 
alliance  consultation  far  beyond  traditional  military  con- 
cerns to  encompass  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopments in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Today  issues  of 
deep  interest  to  the  alliance  cut  across  a  wide  range  of  the 
geographical  and  functional  concerns  of  our  government, 
especially  the  Department  of  State.  NATO's  consultative 
mechanisms  offer  us  an  unrivaled  forum  for  simultaneously 
reaching  14  nations  whose  support  is  important  in  achiev- 
ing U.S.  policy  objectives  around  the  world.  As  President 
Carter  has  observed:  "Our  alliance  has  never  been  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  a  way  to  promote  stability  and  peace  in 
Europe  and,  indeed,  peace  in  the  world  at  large." 

This  30th  anniversary  offers  us  all  the  occasion  to  cele- 
brate the  success  of  the  alliance.  More  importantly,  it  pre- 
sents us  with  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  how  we  can 
strengthen  our  contribution  to  NATO  as  it  meets  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  coming  decade. 

Cyrus  R.  Vance 


As  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  nuclear  weapons,  NATO 
strategy  was  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  possibility 
that  any  major  aggression  might  involve  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  an  early  stage.  This  led,  in  turn,  to  the 
stockpiling  in  Europe  after  1957  of  tactical  nuclear 
warheads  for  infantry  and  airborne  weapons  to  strengthen 
NATO's  defensive  and  deterrent  capabilities. 

In  the  mid- 1 960' s  additional  considerations  had  ap- 
peared, affecting  NATO's  strategic  concepts. 

•  Tensions  between  East  and  West  were  relaxed  some- 
what. 

•  Increased  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Mediterranean 
posed  a  new  threat  on  NATO's  southern  flank. 

•  The  ballistic  missile  became  the  principal  means  of 
delivering  nuclear  warheads.  Hundreds  of  hardened 
launch  sites  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  nuclear-propelled 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  made  it  possible  for  either 
side  to  receive  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  and  retaliate 
within  a  matter  of  minutes.  Even  the  most  destructive  sur- 
prise attack  could  result  in  a  reciprocal  annihilation  of  an 
equally  large  proportion  of  the  attacker's  own  population 
and  industry.  Considering  these  developments,  NATO 
Defense  Ministers  met  in  December  1967  and  adopted 
a  more  flexible  strategic  concept  than  that  of  massive 
retaliation. 

The  new  concept — called  flexible  response — while  re- 
taining the  principle  of  forward  defense,  was  based  on  the 
requirement  that  a  credible  military  response  of  all  kinds  is 
necessary,  and  this  must  be  secured  through  a  wide  range 
of  forces  equipped  with  a  well-balanced  mix  of  conven- 
tional weapons  and  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  flexible  response  is  based  on  two  principles: 

•  Deterrence  of  attack  through  the  possibility  of  escala- 
tion and 

•  The  capability  to  retaliate  to  an  attack  with  direct  de- 
fense at  approximately  the  same  level,  while  retaining  the 
option  to  escalate. 

Keystone  of  the  strategy  is  that  an  aggressor  must  be 
convinced  of  NATO's  readiness  to  use  nuclear  weapons  if 
necessary,  yet  he  must  be  uncertain  as  to  the  timing  or 
circumstances.   While  this  policy  involves,  as  before,  the 
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possibility  of  escalation  to  nuclear  war,  it  is  based  esset 
tially  upon  controlling  the  progress  of  escalation  of  ar 
conflict  rather  than  planning  to  meet  any  attack  with  it 
stant  massive  retaliation. 

In  1960  another  important  change  was  made.  Th 
problem,  as  some  viewed  it,  was  that  the  Soviets  might  b 
tempted  to  attack  relatively  lightly-defended,  smalle 
countries  on  the  flanks  of  NATO  in  a  quick  limited  aggre: 
sion  against  purely  national  defending  forces  in  the  hope  t 
facing  the  alliance  with  a  fait  accompli.  This  possibility  ir; 
creased  the  danger  of  war  by  miscalculation. 

NATO' s  solution  was  to  form  Allied  Command  Europe' 
Mobile  Force,  a  brigade-size  combat  force  made  up  c 
well-equipped  land  and  air  units  from  a  variety  of  NAT( 
countries.  This  multinational  force  would  be  immediatel 
available  for  dispatch  by  air  to  any  part  of  the  alliance 
Their  rapid  deployment,  committing  the  combined  arme 
forces  of  NATO,  would  insure  against  the  mistaken  notio 
that  a  Norway  or  a  Greece  or  Turkey  might  stand  alone  i 
case  of  attack. 

Each  change  in  defense  policy  has  reflected  an  ur, 
changed  national  policy  on  the  part  of  all  NA  TO  govern 
ments:  to  secure  our  lands,  deter  aggression,  stabiliz: 
Europe,  and  encourage  peaceful  solutions  to  outstanding 
problems.  As  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  says  in  hi 
message  to  NATO: 

Over  the  years,  NATO  has  proved  resourceful  in  meeting  new  chal 
lenges.  Its  ability  to  deter  aggression  cannot  be  measured  by  numeric; 
comparisons  alone.  Today,  as  the  alliance  enters  a  new  decade,  it 
strategy  of  forward  defense  and  flexible  response  remains  valid,  a 
does  its  military  capability  to  carry  out  that  strategy. 

There  still  are  areas  of  obvious  concern;  major  prob 
lems  to  be  solved  in  political,  economic,  and  militar 
spheres.  However,  looking  back  over  the  past  30  years  am 
comparing  the  assets  of  the  alliance  then  and  now,  tht 
people  of  the  North  Atlantic  community  can  take  a  largi 
measure  of  satisfaction  that  the  job  has  been  well  done.  D 


'Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  tht 
United  States.  Greece  and  Turkey  joined  in  1952  and  the  Federal  Re 
public  of  Germany  in  1954 . 
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NATO-WARSAW  PACT 
BALANCE  SHEET 

Displays  of  comparative  statistics  can  be  misleading.  •  A  comparison  of  economic  strength  shows  an  even 
vor  example,  a  comparison  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  navies  by  greater  disparity  —  NATO's  combined  gross  national 
lumber  of  surface  units  shows  one  thing,  but  by  tonnage  a  products  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  War- 
lifferent  picture  is  presented.  Another  completely  different  saw  Pact  group,  and  NATO's  per  capita  GNP  is  nearly 
ncture  can  be  seen  when  the  ships  of  not  the  two  countries   twice  as  large. 

mt  the  two  alliances  are  compared.  The  reason  is  simply  •  In  total  regular  military  manpower,  although  the 
hat  America's  European  allies  are  more  numerous,  more  Warsaw  Pact  has  an  estimated  8%  advantage,  the  disposi- 
nosperous,  and,  generally,  better  armed  than  are  the  tion  of  those  forces  presents  different  kinds  of  problems 
hviet  allies.  and  advantages  to  each  side. 

If  we  compare  total  NA  TO  figures  with  total  Warsaw 


''act  figures,  the  popular  image  of  Communist  "superior- 
ly" in  various  areas  is  brought  into  a  more  realistic 
Perspective .  For  example: 


Any  attempt  to  achieve  symmetrical,  point-by-point 
comparisons  of  complex  military  and  geopolitical  data 
must  be  treated  cautiously.    What  follow  are  rough  ap- 

•  The  massive  land  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  shown  proximations  to  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  current 
m  most  maps  can  create  an  impression  that  the  combined  order  of  magnitude  of  the  two  most  powerful  military  al- 
and area  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  is  considerably  liances,  not  a  precise,  detailed  description.  (Note:  Where 
•reater  than  that  of  NATO  countries.  In  fact,  there  is  very  official  military  data  are  unavailable  because  of  security 
ittle  difference — about  5%.  classification  or  other  reasons,  the  data  used  are  drawn 

•  There  are  54%  more  people  in  NATO  countries  than  from  The  Military  Balance,   1978,  published  privately  by 

the  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London.) 


n  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 


NATO 

WARSAW 
PACT 

.AND  AREA  (sq.  mi.) 

8.6 
million 

9  million 

'OPULATION 

570 
million 

370  million 

5ROSS  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 

$4  trillion 

$1.4  trillion 

>ER  CAPITA  GNP 

$7,000 

$3,000 

DEFENSE  BUDGET 
Current  Annual  Rate 
%  of  GNP 

$180  billion     $150  billion 
4.5                   11-14 

fcGNP  AVAILABLE  FOR 
NONDEFENSE 
SPENDING 

95 

86-89 

SEAPOWER 
Combat  Surface  Ships 
Submarines  (all  types) 

430                  270 
249                  207 

>ERSONNEL,  STANDING 
MILITARY  FORCES 

4.8 
million 

5.2  million 

Heavy  Antitank  Weapons 

(Figures  unavailable  for 
publication,  but  NATO 
is  believed  to  have 
significant  superiority  in 
numbers.) 


n.a. 


n.a. 


DIVISIONS— PEACETIME 
Central  &  Northern 
Regions 


29 


67 


Southern  Europe  (NOTE: 
NATO  divisions 
generally  have  about 
50%  more  combat 
personnel  than  Warsaw 
Pact  divisions.  They 
also  incorporate  more 
"tail,"  or  support, 
units,  giving  them 
greater  stamina  in 
prolonged  combat.) 


41 


33 


:ENTRAL  EUROPE 
Ground  Forces  (Approx. 
figures  include  five 
French  divisions  not 
under  NATO  command 
but  affecting  balance  of 
forces  in  F.R.G.) 


900,000 


900,000 


TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT 

Central  &  Northern 
Regions 

Light  bombers/fighters/ 

ground  attack 
Short-range  interceptors 
Southern  Europe 

Light  bombers/fighters/ 

ground  attack 
Short-range  interceptors 


1,400 
400 
450 
275 


1,600 

2,000 

300 

700 


THEATER  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


7,000 


3,000 


Main  Battle  Tanks 


7,000 


20,000 


STRATEGIC  MISSILES  2,200  2,600 

STRATEGIC  BOMBERS  400  150 

STRATEGIC  WARHEADS  10,000  5,000 


mm 
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THE  PRESIDENT:       Remarks  Before  a 
National  Foreign  Policy  Conference 


Remarks  and  question- and- answer 
session  before  a  foreign  policy  confer- 
ence for  editors  and  broadcasters  held 
at  the  Department  of  State  February 
22,  1979.  * 

Before  I  take  your  questions  this  af- 
ternoon, I'd  like  to  give  you  some  of 
my  own  thoughts  about  the  uses  of 
American  power  in  a  changing  and 
sometimes  turbulent  world. 

Recent  events,  particularly  in  Iran 
and  Southeast  Asia,  have  touched  off  a 
national  debate  about  what  America's 
role  should  be  in  dealing  with  turbu- 
lence and  in  trying  to  guide  inevitable 
change.  We've  been  going  through  de- 
bates like  this  ever  since  our  first 
President  served — George  Washington, 
whose  birthday  this  happens  to  be. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  several 
years — particularly  the  last  2  years — 
I've  been  struck  by  the  increasing 
complexity,  however,  of  international 
affairs.  I'm  encouraged  by  what  I  judge 
to  be  a  willingness  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand complex  issues,  not  to  over- 
simplify them,  and  to  support  policies 
and  decisions  that  basically  and  openly 
address  these  complex  issues  responsi- 
bly and  realistically. 

Of  course,  there  has  never  been  any 
change  in  America's  determination  or 
our  willingness  to  maintain  a  strong 
military  capability  or  to  promote  the 
economic  health  and  vitality  of  our 
country  or  to  deal  with  and  enhance  the 
political  and  moral  strength  of  our  na- 
tion. Those  commitments  have  always 
been  constant  and  unswerving.  But  we 
must  also  see  issues  that  are  complex 
very  clearly.  And  we  must  devise  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  responses  to 
them. 

Neither  of  the  two  events  that  have 
been  so  newsworthy  the  last  few 
weeks — turmoil  in  Iran,  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia — were  of  our  own 
making.  But  both  events  place  great 
demands  on  me  as  President  and  on  our 
ability  to  define  and  to  act  upon  the 
true  interests  of  the  American  people. 
And  there  are  likely  to  be  many  more 
events  like  this  in  the  future. 

As  the  world  becomes  more  com- 
plex, it's  more  important  than  ever 
before  that  we  do  not  oversimplify 
events  abroad.  Bad  analysis  inevitably 
leads  to  bad  policy.  Instead,  we  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  deep  historical  forces  at 
work  in  other  countries.  We  need  to  be 


well-informed.  The  revolution  in  Iran, 
for  example,  is  a  product  of  Iranian  so- 
cial, political,  economic,  religious 
factors,  all  intertwined.  To  ignore  these 
realities  or  fail  to  understand  them 
would  lead  us  into  taking  actions  that 
might  be  ineffective  or  irrelevant  or 
even  dangerous. 

But  in  addition  to  understanding  the 
complexity  of  individual  nations,  we 
must  also  understand  how  changes 
taking  place  in  those  nations  can  affect 
the  future,  both  of  that  particular  re- 
gion, the  entire  world,  and  especially 
my  responsibility,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  need  to  resist  two  temptations:  to 
see  all  change  as  inevitably  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  as  kind 
of  a  loss  for  us  or  a  victory  for  them;  or 
to  imagine  that  what  happens  in  a 
country  like  Iran  will  not  have  conse- 
quences for  us  and  for  other  regions  as 
well.  We  need  to  see  what  is  happening 
not  in  terms  of  simplistic  colors,  black 
and  white,  but  in  more  subtle  shades; 
not  as  isolated  events,  but  often  as  part 
of  sweeping  currents  that  have  broad 
significance. 

At  this  moment  there  is  turmoil  or 
change  in  various  countries  from  one 
end  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  other; 
some  turmoil  as  in  Indochina  is  the 
product  of  age-old  enmities,  inflamed 
by  rivalries  for  influence  by  conflicting 
forces.  Stability  in  some  other  coun- 
tries is  being  shaken  by  the  processes 
of  modernization,  the  search  for  na- 
tional significance,  or  the  desire  to  ful- 
fill legitimate  human  hopes  and  human 
aspirations. 

For  us  in  the  United  States,  change 
itself  is  not  the  enemy.  Our  concern  is 
twofold.  We  must  work  to  dampen 
conflict,  to  maintain  peace,  and  we 
must  make  clear  that  it's  dangerous  for 
outside  powers  to  try  to  exploit  for 
their  own  selfish  benefits  this  inevita- 
ble turmoil.  That  kind  of  exploitation 
can  damage  not  only  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  nations  that  hap- 
pen to  be  in  a  transition  phase  but  also 
can  damage  the  effort  to  build  a  more 
secure  and  a  more  peaceful  world  for 
us  all.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  at 
Georgia  Tech  earlier  this  week:  "... 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  will 
stand  by  our  friends,  we  will  honor  our 
commitments,  and  we  will  protect  the 
vital   interests  of  the   United  States 

"  2 


The  United  States  continues  to  be  thi 
most  powerful  nation  on  Earth- 
militarily,  economically,  and  politi 
cally.  And  I'm  committed  to  preservin; 
and  even  enhancing  that  power,  not  fo 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  th 
values  and  the  ideals  of  our  nation.  W> 
will  make  responsible  use  of  that  powe 
where  our  interests  are  directly  in 
volved  or  where  we  can  help  to  creal 
conditions  for  peace  and  for  the  inde 
pendent  development  of  other  nation 
and  for  the  realization  of  the  hopes  o 
human  beings  who  live  there. 

We  have  forces  in  readiness,  as  yoi 
well  know,  which  we  will  use  if  neces 
sary.  I  hope  that  that  need  will  neve 
rise.  I  am  proud  that  no  member  of  thi 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country  has  had  U 
give  his  life  in  combat  during  my  Ad 
ministration.  And  I'm  determined  to  d« 
all  in  my  power  to  keep  this  preciou' 
peace.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake,  oui 
will  and  our  determination  are  firm;  oui 
commitment  to  protecting  our  vita 
interest  is  unshakable.  We  must; 
therefore,  be  very  clear  about  whert 
our  true  interests  lie. 

In  Iran,  our  interest  is  to  see  it; 
people  independent,  able  to  develop,' 
according  to  their  own  design,  fret 
from  outside  interference  either  by  u: 
or  from  any  other  power. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  our  interest  is  tc 
promote  peace  and  the  withdrawal  ol 
outside  forces  and  not  to  become  em 
broiled  in  the  conflict  among  Asiar 
Communist  nations.  And,  in  general, 
our  interest  is  to  promote  the  health  anc 
the  development  of  individua1 
societies,  not  to  a  pattern  cut  exactly 
like  ours  in  the  United  States  but  tail- 
ored rather  to  the  hopes  and  the  need^ 
and  the  desires  of  the  peoples  involved. 

To  these  ends  we  will  broaden  oui 
cooperation  with  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  sup- 
porting their  efforts  to  maintain  na- 
tional stability  and  independence. 
We'll  consult  closely  with  Congress  tc 
determine  the  need  for  additional  mili- 
tary aid  in  this  troubled  region  of  the 
Middle  East,  to  be  used  where  it  can  be 
most  effective.  And  we  have  called  and 
will  call  on  our  allies  to  help  whenever 
they  can  or  will,  working  in  partnership 
with  us. 

We  are  working  hard  for  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighbors  and  also 
in  other  troubled  areas  of  the  world.  In 
the  future,  I  feel  sure  that  we  will  find 
demands  on  the  United  States  to  be  in- 
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sing  and  not  diminishing.  We  con- 
i  to  bear  the  burdens  of  maintain- 
a  strong  defense,  of  supporting  tra- 
»nal  allies  who  depend  upon  us,  and 
ting  to  reduce  trie  spread  of  con- 
ional  and  nuclear  weapons, 
ut  we  also  face  a  twilight  world  of 
ige  and  sometimes  of  turmoil.  We 
increasingly  be  called  upon  to  deal 

events  that  do  not  represent  basic 
lenges  to  our  security  but  still 
;h  require  the  responsible  use  of 
jrican  influence  and  American 
er. 

re  have  the  strength  and  the  will  to 
where  need  be,  and  I'm  confident 
as  a  nation  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
visely. 

hat's  my  responsibility  in  brief 
is,  a  responsibility  which  you  share 

me. 

.  I'd  like  to  know  what  we're 
g  to  do  to  insure  the  stability  of 

II  oil-producing  states  in  the 
die  East  during  this  time  of  in- 
ility  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

.  I've  just  sent  Secretary  of  De- 
e  Brown  into  that  region,  as  you 
v,  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  four 
>ns:  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
Israel.  We  have  the  top  officials  of 
in  here  consulting  these  last  few 

with  Secretary  Vance.  And  in  the 
rates,  in  Bahrain,  and  other  small 
itries  we've  assured  them  that  our 
lence,  our  power  as  a  nation,  will 
ised  to  preserve  the  basic  security 
hat  region  free  from  any  outside 
tical  or  military  power. 
'c  are  trying  to  bring  them  together 

spirit  of  peace  and  harmony  and  a 
gnition  that  their  own  national  in- 
jndence  ought  to  be  preserved  by 
i  and  also  preserved  by  us. 
s  I  said  in  my  brief  remarks  earlier, 
i  consulting  with  the  Congress  now, 
:d  on  the  reports  that  Harold  Brown 
ight  back,  about  how  we  might  in- 
se  to  some  degree  our  military  as- 
ince  efforts  for  those  small  coun- 
i  that  feel  insecure,  so  that  through 
r  own  strength  they  might  feel  bet- 
able  to  withstand  any  internal  and 
iide  disturbances  that  are  unwar- 
ed. 

here  are  some  nations  that  provide 
or  stabilizing  efforts.  Egypt  is  a 
ng,  powerful  nation  in  the  Arab 
Id;  Israel's  strength  is  part  of  our 
i  security.  Iran,  we  hope  and  pray, 
he  future  will  still  be  a  factor  for 
ility  in  their  region — in  a  different 
"acter,  obviously,  than  it  was  under 
Shah,  but  we  hope  will  be  inde- 
dent  and  determined  to  maintain 
I  of  a  rock  of  stability  in  that  re- 
i,  impervious  to  outside  influence 

attack. 


Working  with  individual  nations, 
working  collectively  to  reduce  tensions 
among  them  and  making  sure  they  have 
adequate  military  capabilities,  and 
using  our  own  influence  to  prevent 
some  major  outside  power  from  having 
an  inordinate  influence  —  those  are 
some  of  the  things  that  we  can  do. 

The  last  one,  obviously,  is  to  try  to 
bring  some  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
own  neighbors.  I  think  if  the  Arab 
world,  in  a  united  way,  working  with 
us,  perhaps  with  Israel  in  a  peaceful 
pursuit,  could  face  any  outside  disturb- 
ance rather  than  to  focus  their  animos- 
ity, as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  on  Israel, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  very  stabilizing 
factor. 

We  derive  great  benefit  from  free  ac- 
cess to  oil  from  that  region.  Some  of 
our  allies  and  friends  in  Europe  and 
Japan  rely  much  more  heavily,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  them  to  use  their  own 
influence  to  parallel  ours  in  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  individual  na- 
tions and  the  stability  therein. 

There  are  a  few  instances  in  that  re- 
gion where  economic  aid  —  either 
through  direct  grants,  which  are  fairly 
rare,  or  through  guaranteed  loans  on  a 
multilateral  basis  or  through  interna- 
tional lending  institutions — can  also 
help.  That's  kind  of  a  gamut  of  things 
that  we  explore  and  use  with  varying 
degrees  of  priority  and  emphasis. 

Q.  Many  observers  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  situation  believe  that  the 
failure  of  Egypt  and  Israel  to  sign  the 
Camp  David  agreements  as  originally 
conceived  this  fall,  and,  in  fact,  the 
subsequent  delays  in  signing  any 
agreement,  are  directly  related  to  the 
lack  of  pressure  by  the  United  States 
not  on  Israel  and  Egypt,  but  on  Jor- 
dan and  Saudi  Arabia  to  join  the 
talks  or  at  least  to  lend  support  to  the 
negotiating  process.  Would  you 
please  comment  on  this? 

A.  I  think  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
candor  we  have  approached  our  limit 
on  legitimate  influence — perhaps  even 
pressure  in  a  proper  way  —  on  the 
countries  in  that  entire  region  to  sup- 
port the  Camp  David  accords  and  to 
participate  in  future  discussions. 

We  have  sent  delegations  to  Jordan, 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  even  this  past  week, 
to  encourage  their  tacit  or  public  or  ac- 
tive support  of  these  accords.  And  I've 
used  my  own  personal  influence  to  a 
maximum  degree  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  in  the  same  pursuit. 

As  you  know,  my  own  involvement 
in  the  Camp  David  negotiations  has 
been  substantial.  There  is  no  other 
single  item  that  has  addressed  my  at- 
tention as  President  on  which  I've 
spent  more  time,   more  effort,  more 


study,  more  prayer  than  to  bring  peace 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors.  We 
believe  the  Camp  David  accords  are  a 
very  firm  and  well-advised  foundation 
on  which  to  predicate,  first  of  all,  an 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
combined  with  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement as  part  of  the  same  procedure 
that  relates  to  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 
And  whatever  we  can  do — to  use  the 
word  again — within  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  other  nations,  we  have  done, 
are  doing,  and  will  do  to  bring  about 
peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

Q.  If  the  Soviet  troops  decide  to 
help  Vietnam  in  their  struggle,  how 
will  this  affect  normalization  and  the 
Taiwan  question,  which  is  also  being 
questioned  as  to  its  defenses? 

A.  The  normalization  of  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  will  not  be  affected  one  way  or 
the  other  by  combat  among  the  Asian 
Communist  countries.  We  have  used 
every  bit  of  influence  that  we  could 
with  Vietnam,  with  China,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bring  about  a  with- 
drawal of  attacking  forces  whenever 
they've  crossed  an  international  border 
and  to  bring  about  an  end  to  combat 
there. 

My  hope  is  that  this  combat  will 
rapidly  be  concluded.  And  even  today 
we  introduced  to  the  United  Nations  a 
request  for  a  complete  analysis  or  de- 
bate of  this  question  calling  upon  Viet- 
nam to  withdraw  their  troops  after  they 
have  invaded  Kampuchea,  and  also 
calling  upon  China  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  recognition 
of  the  Peking  government  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  is  already  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  will  not  be  abrogated 
nor  will  there  be  any  interference  with 
it. 

Q.  Some  columnists  and  commen- 
tators have  come  to  regard  the  im- 
plementation of  your  foreign  policy 
as  a  failure.  They  point  specifically 
to  the  lack  of  a  clear  direction,  a 
steady  course.  Aside  from  those 
areas  covered  in  your  opening  re- 
marks, what  do  you  think  has 
created  that  perception?  Do  you 
think  it's  possible  that  you  yourself 
may  have  contributed  to  that  prob- 
lem? [Laughter] 

A.  I  think  that  this  allegation  is  to  be 
anticipated.  It's  not  unexpected  for  us. 

There  is  a  marshaling  of  public  sup- 
port in  almost  every  instance  when  a 
President  takes  forceful  action  at  a  time 
when  our  nation's  security  itself  is 
endangered — obviously,   in  time  of  a 
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war.  When  people  feel  that  our  nation's 
security  is  challenged,  there's  a  patrio- 
tic response  to  a  President  in  a  time  of 
forceful  action.  It's  not  quite  so  easy  to 
marshal  overwhelming,  enthusiastic, 
dedicated  support  in  a  time  when  a 
President's  been  able  to  search  out  a 
path  and  maintain  peace.  But  I  hope 
that  that  will  be  my  achievement 
throughout  the  rest  of  my  term. 

In  retrospect,  I  can't  see  that  we 
should  have  done  anything  differently 
in  the  basic  questions  from  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  had  some  notable 
challenges. 

I  think  that  on  a  worldwide  basis 
we've  increased  our  friendships  sub- 
stantially with  nations  that  are  emerg- 
ing as  leaders.  We  have  greatly  re- 
paired the  dispirited  nature  and  the  rel- 
ative weakness  of  NATO.  I  think 
there's  now  a  renewed  commitment  to 
the  strength  of  our  alliance  there. 

Our  relationships  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand  in  the  ANZUS  agreement 
are  very  strong.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
lifetime,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now 
have  better  relationships  with  the  three 
leading  Asian  countries  than  do  the 
Soviet  Union  leaders;  that  is,  India, 
Japan,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

We've  injected  ourselves,  I  think,  in 
a  well-advised  way  in  trying  to  resolve 
disputes  among  nations  that  might 
erupt  into  a  broader  conflict.  I  have 
just  covered  the  part  of  my  effort  in  the 
Mideast.  We've  tried  to  bring  peace  to 
Cyprus.  We've  worked  with  the  British 
trying  to  resolve  the  problems  in 
Rhodesia,  to  give  majority  rule,  a 
democratic  government  there,  to  end 
the  racial  discrimination  that  has 
existed. 

We've  worked  very  closely  with  four 
other  major  allies — Canada,  France, 
West  Germany,  Britain  —  to  bring 
about  majority  rule  and  independence 
of  Namibia.  And  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  we've  tried  to  add  our  influence 
whenever  we  could  in  a  constructive 
way  to  insure  stability,  peace,  and  the 
realization  of  legitimate  aspirations  of 
people  who  are  involved. 

And  the  fact  that  we  haven't  a  crisis, 
that  we  haven't  had  to  go  to  war,  that 
we  have  been  successful  in  maintaining 
peace,  I  think  is  an  achievement. 

But  it  hasn't  required,  yet,  and  I 
hope  never,  a  demonstration  of  courage 
on  my  part  to  call  out  the  Armed 
Forces  or  to  participate  in  an  armed  at- 
tack against  other  people. 

Q.  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  has 
just  returned  from  the  Middle  East, 
and  it's  reported  that  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat,  concerned 
about  the  role  of  the  Palestinians  in 


Iran,  is  interested  in  becoming  the 
region's  policeman — which  is  how 
some  newspapers  are  describing 
it — in  return  for  heavy  infusions  of 
U.S.  weapons.  What's  the  likelihood 
for  this? 

And,  also,  Sadat  has  said  that  he 
would  not  use  the  equipment  in  con- 
flict with  Israel,  but  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  if  he's  called  upon  by  his 
Arab  brothers  to  fight  Israel  that  he 
wouldn't  use  it? 

A.  I  think  Sadat  has  demonstrated  in 
a  very  dramatic  way,  and  also  a  con- 
sistent way  in  the  last  few  years,  his 
peaceful  intentions  toward  Israel.  His 
trip  to  Jerusalem,  his  participation, 
successfully,  in  the  Camp  David 
negotiations,  I  think,  is  proof  of  his 
good  intentions  toward  having  peaceful 
relations  with  Israel. 

As  you  probably  know,  Egypt  is  a 
very  powerful  element  in  the  Arab 
world,  economically;  their  population 
is  very  great;  their  military  strength  is 
great,  compared  to  many  other  coun- 
tries. And  I  think  they  can  be  a  legiti- 
mate stabilizing  force.  They  now  have 
five  divisions  or  more  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Suez  confronting  Israel. 
Part  of  the  Camp  David  accords,  part 
of  the  negotiated  points  that  have  al- 
ready been  concluded  on  the  Sinai 
agreement  would  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  these  forces.  They  would 
perhaps  never  be  used.  But  at  least  any 
entity  that  threatened  to  attack  another 
country  in  the  Mideast  would  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  that  those  Egyptian 
forces  might  very  well  be  used  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  I'm  not  predicting  that 
this  would  happen,  but  the  potential 
would  be  there  for  Egypt  to  help  to 
protect  relatively  defenseless  other 
Arab  countries  or  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  Mideast. 

I  don't  want  to  try  to  comment  on 
any  nation  being  a  policeman  for  the 
region  nor  for  the  world.  I  think  that's 
a  very  serious  mistake. 

There  obviously  have  been  requests 
made  by  many  nations  around  the 
world  for  military  or  economic  assist- 
ance that  is  in  excess  of  what  our  na- 
tion could  provide.  That  situation 
might  apply  to  the  request  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  has  recently  made.  But  he 
certainly  wouldn't  be  unique  in  that  re- 
spect. 

As  you  know,  the  two  nations  that 
receive  the  most  aid  from  our  country 
at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  in  the 
past,  have  been  Israel  and  Egypt.  And  I 
think  that  the  greatest  single  step  we 
could  take  to  preserving  stability  and 
peace  in  the  Mideast,  although  it  might 
be  unpopular  with  some  other  Arab 
countries,  would  be  a  peace  treaty  be- 


tween Israel  and  Egypt.  That's  our  to 
priority,  and  we'll  continue  with  th, 
pursuit. 

Q.  How  strained  is  the  relationshi 
now  between  the  United  States  an 
Russia  because  of  the  recent  events  i 
Afghanistan,  Iran,  Rhodesia,  an 
Vietnam?  And,  two,  how  does  th* 
strain,  if  there  is  any,  translate  inl 
how  easily  the  Senate  might  accept 
SALT  agreement,  if  and  when  it  ge 
there? 

A.  I  think  it's  inevitable  for  th 
foreseeable  future  that  we  will  ha\ 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  f< 
influence  in  nations  which  are  eitht 
unaligned  or  which  don't  want  to  b 
completely  under  the  domination  ( 
any  other  country.  We  have  no  desii 
to  dominate  another  nation.  But  w 
would  like  to  see  each  nation  be  indi 
pendent,  to  be  at  peace,  and  to  see  tl 
legitimate  aspirations  of  those  peop 
be  realized. 

There  have  been  changes  made  in  th 
last  15  years  or  less  that  affect  both  01 
countries.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  n 
gime  in  Afghanistan,  a  nation  unde 
Soviet  influence,  was  replaced  by  a  n 
gime  more  closely  aligned  with  th 
Soviet  Union.  Angola,  it  was  corr 
pletely  under  the  domination  and  inflt 
ence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  perhaf 
Cuba  is  now  reaching  out  feelers  or; 
hand  of  friendship  to  some  of  th 
Western  nations.  I  think  the  same  thir 
might  apply  to  Mozambique,  Tanzania 

This,  I  think,  is  a  normal  evolutioi 
ary  process.  In  the  past  under  Mr: 
Gandhi,  India  was  very  closely  aligne 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  relatioi 
ships  with  our  country  were  strained, 
would  say  that  under  Prime  Ministt 
Desai,  this  has  changed  considerabl] 
It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  China  an 
the  Soviet  Union  were  the  closest  ( 
political  and  military  allies.  Now  Chir 
has  normal  relationships  with  us  an 
is  very  sharply  estranged  from  th 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past,  Egypt,  the  most  powerfi 
Arab  nation,  was  an  ally  almost  exch 
sively  wtih  the  Soviet  Union.  Now 
has  an  equally  close  friendship  with  i 
and  is  estranged  from  the  Sovi< 
Union.  I  think  NATO  in  the  past,  in 
mediately  following  the  Vietnam  wa 
was  weakened.  I  know  that  some  of  01 
great  Members  of  Congress — Mik 
Mansfield — was  calling  for  the  wit! 
drawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Europe 
Now  I  think  there's  been  a  revitaliz; 
tion  of  NATO,  a  strengthening  of  01 
alliance  there  which  is  very  crucial  1 
our  own  security. 

I  think,  in  balance,  the  trends  in  th 
last  number  of  years  have  not  been  ad 
verse  to  our  country.  But  it's  easy  t 
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le  out  one  Or  two  individual  places 
Afghanistan  where  those  trends 
:  been  against  our  best  interests, 
point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  the 
lity  of  this  situation  over  a  period 
ears  is  inevitable,  and  we  can't 
it  the  world  situation  at  any  par- 
ar  time  or  any  particular  region  or 
itry  where  it  might  be  temporarily 
tstorically  to  our  advantage. 
nd  we  cannot  say  to  the  Soviet 
Hi:  "Unless  all  Cuban  troops  are 
>ved  from  Angola  we  will  never 
a  SALT  agreement  with  you." 
ur  negotiating  of  the  SALT  treaty 
been  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
ed  States.  It's  in  our  best  security 
ests.  It  lays  a  basis  for  enhanced 
pects  for  peace.  It  gives  us  greater 
ibility  to  use  our  conventional 
:s  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our 
>n  that  I  recently,  last  few  minutes 
described  to  you. 

hink  every  potential  altercation  or 
;rence  or  competition  with  the 
et  Union  in  a  troubled  region  of 
world — and,  as  I  say,  these  are 
itable — would  be  greatly  exacer- 
i  if  we  fail  to  conclude  a  SALT 
;ment  or  if  we,  on  our  own,  refuse 
;gotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
\  about  a  lessening  of  dependence 
nuclear  weapons. 

onsider  the  SALT  treaty  to  be  well 
itiated  in  its  present  form,  ap- 
:hing  a  conclusion,  I  hope,  in  the 
interests  of  our  country  standing 
s  own.  And  we  could  not  permit 
loviet  Union  to  say  to  us:  "Unless 
withdraw  all  your  troops  from 
h  Korea,  unless  you  reduce  your 
ary  strength  in  NATO,  unless  you 
r  your  relationships  with  Egypt, 
»s  you  permit  us  to  come  into  the 
:ast  situation  as  a  full  negotiating 
ler,  we  will  not  sign  a  SALT 
:ment."  We  would  consider  that  to 
1  absolutely  unwarranted  intrusion 
ie  freedom  of  our  country  to  make 
»wn  decisions  based  on  what's  best 
ur  people. 

id  I  think  for  us  to  claim  that  we 
iemand  the  same  sort  of  restraint 
ie  part  of  the  Soviets  as  a  prereq- 
e  to  the  conclusion  of  a  SALT 
:ment,  that  we  consider  it  to  be  in 
iwn  best  interest,  is  unwarranted 
ill-advised  and,  obviously,  unac- 
tble  to  them  or  in  our  own  best 
:sts. 

•viously,  we  will  have  to  cooperate 
the  Soviets  whenever  we  can,  to 
n  tensions,  to  cooperate  on  trade, 
'  to  detect  common  purpose  where 
an  cooperate,  to  conclude  agree- 
s  that  might  lessen  tension  and 
Dve  the  possibility  for  peace.  At 
ame  time,  we  will  compete  with 
oviet  Union  when  we  have  differ- 
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In  my  2  years  as  President,  I've 
spent  more  time  and  invested  more  of 
my  own  personal  effort  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  than  on 
any  other  international  problem.  That 
investment  of  time  and  effort  was  and 
is  appropriate  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  peace  in  that  region  to  our 
own  country  and  the  vital  importance 
of  a  peace  agreement  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  to  those  two  countries. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  the  talks 
at  Camp  David  last  week — AV2  days  of 
talks.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  that 
the  proposals  that  we  put  forward  were 
contrary  to  the  Camp  David  agreements 
of  last  September  or  that  they  would 
make  an  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty 
meaningless. 

Based  upon  the  developments  of  last 
week  and  the  recommendations  of  all 
the  parties  involved,  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  convene,  without  delay,  negoti- 
ations at  a  level  which  would  permit 
the  early  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Egypt,  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  wider  settlement  for  the 
entire  Middle  East. 

I  regret  that  such  direct  negotiations 
are  not  possible  at  this  time.  I'm  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  this  de- 
velopment upon  the  prospects  for 
peace.  However,  it  was  the  belief  of  all 
those  at  Camp  David  —  Secretary 
Vance  and  all  the  negotiators  from  Is- 
rael and  Egypt — that  the  conclusion  of 
an  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  is  an 
urgent  necessity.  I  share  that  view 
completely. 

If  we  allow  the  prospects  for  peace 
that  seemed  so  bright  last  September 
when  we  came  back  from  Camp  David 
to  continue  to  dim  and  perhaps  even  to 
die,  the  future,  at  best,  is  unpredicta- 
ble. If  we  allow  that  hope  to  vanish, 
then  the  judgment  of  history  and  of  our 
own  children  will  of  necessity,  and 
rightly,  condemn  us  for  an  absence  of 
concerted  effort. 


ences  with  the  fullest  confidence  that 
we  will  continue  to  be  successful. 

And  I  think  those  two  ideas  are  not 
incompatible  for  a  strong,  secure,  able, 
confident,  enlightened  nation  like  the 
United  States.  □ 


'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Feb.  26,  1979. 

2 For  full  text  of  the  President's  address  on 
Feb.  20,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1979,  p.  21. 


For  that  reason,  I  spoke  personally 
this  afternoon  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  with  President  Sadat.  I've 
invited  Prime  Minister  Begin  to  join 
me  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  issues  involved.  I'm 
hopeful  that  these  talks  will  lead  to  an 
early  resumption  of  direct  negotiations. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  has  accepted 
my  invitation.  He  will  be  arriving  here 
Thursday  evening  for  discussions  with 
me. 

I  will  then  consider  asking  either 
Prime  Minister  Khalil  or  President 
Sadat  to  join  in  further  discussions.  I 
recognize  that  the  public  interest  in  this 
matter  is  intense.  However,  I  have 
made  it  clear  in  the  past  that  any  pre- 
mature public  discussions  of  these  very 
sensitive  issues  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. For  that  reason,  I  will  have  no 
further  comments  to  make  on  the 
Mideast  peace  negotiations  this  after- 
noon, but  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
further  questions  on  other  matters  of 
interest  to  the  American  public. 

Q.  Well,  I  really  think  you  should 
answer  a  couple  of  questions.  One, 
are  you  saying  that  Camp  David  is 
back  on  track  or  you  are  trying  to 
get  it  on?  And  also,  were  you  led  to 
believe  by  your  own  advisers  or  by 
the  Israeli  officials  that  Begin  would 
come,  or  did  you  labor  under  some 
false  assumption  on  your  part? 

A.  I  won't  have  any  other  questions 
to  answer  on  that  subject.  I  think  I've 
covered  it  adequately.  And  Prime 
Minister  Begin  is  making  a  simultane- 
ous announcement  in  Israel,  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  constructive  for  me  to 
answer  any  questions  further. 

Q.  Does  the  escalating  price  of  oil 
and  gasoline,  which  is  continuing — 
does  that  cause  you  to  have  any  sec- 
ond thoughts  now  about  your  pre- 
diction of  inflation  for  the  year? 

A.  Obviously,  the  unpredictable 
shortage  of  oil  on  the  international 
market,  caused  by  the  Iranian  disrup- 
tion of  supply  and  other  factors,  has 
caused  the  price  of  energy  to  go  up 
faster  than  we  had  anticipated.  This 
adds  inflationary  pressures.  The  situa- 
tion with  supplies  and  prices  is  serious; 
it's  not  critical. 

I  have  made  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress for  standby  authority  to  take  ac- 
tion, when  necessary  in  the  future,  on  a 
mandatory  basis.  Early  next  month  we 
will  present  to  the  Congress,  also  for 
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their  approval,  matters  that  I  can 
take — action  that  I  can  take  to  deal 
with  the  temporary  Iranian  disruption. 

As  you  know,  we  had  in  1973  about 
a  2'/2  million  barrel-a-day  shortage 
brought  about  by  the  embargo.  We  now 
have  a  shortage  of  about  2  million 
barrels  per  day.  But  I  think  it's  accu- 
rate to  say  that  our  own  country  and  the 
international  consuming  nations,  in- 
cluding us,  are  much  better  organized 
to  take  care  of  these  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place.  Inflationary  pres- 
sures do  exceed  what  we  had  antici- 
pated. I  think  we  are  much  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  them. 

Q.  Some  of  your  critics  are  saying 
that  you  are  exhibiting  weakness  and 
impotency  in  your  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs;  that  is,  in  your  reaction  to 
crises  around  the  world.  And  al- 
though you  argue  that  your  policy  is 
one  of  prudent  restraint,  is  there  not 
something  to  the  idea  that  the  per- 
ception itself  adds  to  the  problem  of 
this  country's  interests,  and,  if  so,  is 
there  anything  you  can  do  about  it? 

A.  Obviously,  perceptions  have 
some  importance  in  political  terms  and 
also  in  diplomatic  terms.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  United  States 
is  adequately  protecting  its  own  inter- 
ests, that  we  are  adequately  protecting 
the  interests  of  our  allies  and  friends  as 
commitments  bind  us  to  do.  We've  had 
no  complaints  about  them  in  this  re- 
spect. And  I  think  that  an  exercise  of 
prudence  in  trying  to  contain  our  re- 
gional disputes  and  combat  among 
other  nations  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  own  country. 

We  are  a  strong  nation,  the  strongest 
on  Earth — militarily,  politically,  eco- 
nomically. I'm  committed  to  preserv- 
ing that  strength  of  our  nation,  even 
enhancing  it.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
completely  improper  for  us,  for  in- 
stance, to  inject  ourselves  in  any  active 
way  into  the  combat  that's  presently 
taking  place  among  Communist  Asian 
nations,  or  to  try  to  intrude  in  a  com- 
pletely unwarranted  fashion  into  the 
internal  affairs,  political  affairs,  of 
other  nations.  And  I  have  no  intention 
of  making  these  foolish  decisions  and 
taking  foolish  action  to  the  detriment  of 
our  nation's  interest,  just  to  assuage 
some  who  criticize  me  because  we  have 
not  become  actively  involved  in  these 
kinds  of  circumstances. 

Q.  Given  all  of  that,  when  the 
United  States  was  displeased  with  the 
action  that  the  Soviets  had  taken  in 
the  Shcharanskiy  case,  we  held  up 
the  sale  of  some  oil-drilling  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviets.  Given  the  fact 
that  we  have  condemned  the  Chinese 


attack  into  Vietnam,  why  is  it  that 
Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal  is 
now  in  China  negotiating  new  trade 
agreements  with  the  Chinese? 

A.  That's  a  completely  different  cir- 
cumstance. We've  not  had  any  bilateral 
disharmony  between  ourselves  and  the 
Chinese.  We  are  changing  our  Interest 
Offices  into  Embassies  on  the  first  of 
March,  and  1  need  a  major  representa- 
tive of  our  country  to  be  there  when 
that  change  is  made.  Our  new  Ambas- 
sador, Leonard  Woodcock,  has  just  re- 
cently been  approved  by  the  Senate — 
yesterday — and  will  not  be  able  to  ar- 
rive on  time. 

We  do  not  agree  with  many  of  the 
actions  that  the  Soviets  take  in  dealing 
with  other  countries.  We've  not  let  that 
disrupt  our  bilateral  relationships  with 
the  Soviets.  Our  SALT  talks,  for  in- 
stance, have  never  been  interrupted  nor 
delayed.  And  we  have  expressed  our 
very  firm  disapproval  to  the  Chinese 
about  their  crossing  the  Vietnamese 
border,  and  we  have  expressed  our 
strong  disapproval  to  the  Soviets  and  to 
the  Vietnamese  for  the  Vietnamese 
crossing  of  the  Cambodian  border. 

But  for  us  to  terminate  bilateral  re- 
lationships because  a  major 
country  —  the  Soviets,  or  the 
Chinese — do  something  contrary  to  our 
desires  would  certainly  be  counter- 
productive. And  I  think  the  trip  to 
China  to  establish  relationships  with 
the  Chinese  for  the  future  by  Secretary 
Blumenthal  is  proper  and  was  well- 
advised. 


Q.  Recently  Secretary  [of  Defense 
Harold]  Brown  was  in  the  Middle 
East  and  met  with  the  leaders  of 
those  countries,  particularly  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  you  have  expressed  the 
need  and  the  desire  for  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  the  defensive 
perimeter  of  that  part  of  the  world  to 
safeguard  the  flow  of  oil.  There  have 
been  public  reports  that  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  has  refused  an 
offer  by  the  United  States  for  the 
stationing  of  U.S.  troops.  I  can't 
vouch  for  that  report,  but  could  you 
tell  us  what  your  plans  are  for  that 
area  and  what  we  would  be  willing  to 
do  to  safeguard  the  world's  oil  sup- 
ply? 

A.  We  have  no  desire  to  open  mili- 
tary bases  in  that  area  or  to  station 
American  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia.  And 
this  proposal  has  not  been  made.  That 
part  of  the  report  was  erroneous. 

However,  we  do  want  to  strengthen 
the  combined  responsibility  and  capa- 
bility of  our  friends  and  allies  who  seek 
moderation  and  peace  and  stability,  to 
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preserve  the  integrity  of  that  regioi 
Secretary  Brown  visited  Saudi  Arabi, 
Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Israel  for  this  pu; 
pose,  and  his  trip  was  very  successful 

It's  important  also  for  those  natioi'j 
and  for  others  in  that  region  to  kno! 
that  we  have  a  real  interest — a  real  n| 
tional  interest — in  the  stability  ari 
peace  of  that  region  and,  particular^ 
for  the  supply  of  oil,  the  routes  throug 
which  the  oil  is  delivered  to  ourselve 
and  to  our  allies  and  friends  throughoi 
the  world. 

But  any  sort  of  action  that  we  tak 
would  be  contributory  to  peace,  woul 
not  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  ir 
dividual  nations.  And  we  do  not  inten 
to  become  involved  in  the  internal  al 
fairs  of  another  country.  We  have  n 
plans  to  establish  military  bases  in  th; 
region. 


Q.  Half  a  dozen  OPEC  [Organiza 
tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Couu 
tries]  countries  have  announced,  o, 
are  threatening  to  do  so,  some  kin< 
of  oil  price  hike  in  the  last  couple  oj 
weeks.  It  gives  the  impression  tha 
the  United  States  is  at  their  mere; 
and  that  we  are  helpless.  Are  we?    , 

A.  We  have  no  control  over  price! 
that  other  nations  establish  for  thei 
products,  including  oil.  This  is  a  sub' 
ject  that  I  have  addressed  as  forcefullj 
as  possible,  since  April  of  1977  whe; 
we  presented  to  the  Congress  a  com 
prehensive  energy  proposal.  Our  bes, 
approach  is  to  reduce  exorbitant  wasu 
of  oil  and  other  energy  products  tha 
presently  exists  in  our  country,  to  ini 
crease  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  ant 
other  energy  products  within  our  na 
tion,  and  to  use  our  legitimate  influ 
ence  when  it  can  be  exerted  t( 
minimize  any  increase  in  prices.  Bu 
we  cannot  control  other  nations  in  thi: 
respect. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  much  bettei 
able  now,  as  a  world-consuming  com 
munity,  to  deal  with  these  increases 
than  we  were  back  in  1973  and  1974 
when  the  price  was  quadrupled  over 
night,  without  any  warning,  and  before 
the  consuming  nations  were  working  in 
harmony  to  provide  reserves  on  hand, 
to  increase  exploration  and  production, 
which  has  since  then  occurred  in  the 
North  Sea,  in  Mexico,  obviously,  ir 
Alaska,  and  other  places. 

But  we  have  no  control  over  it.  We 
deplore  it.  We  would  like  for  them  to 
hold  down  the  prices  as  much  as  possii 
ble.  Our  best  response  is  to  use  energy 
in  our  own  nation  efficiently,  to  cut  out 
waste,  and  to  increase  our  own  pro-i 
duction. 

Q.  In  view  of  what  you've  just  said 
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jut  the  energy  situation,  why  are 
j  uncertain  ahout  whether  you  will 
pose  the  new  conservation  meas- 
es as  soon  as  Congress  gives  you 
authorization?  It  would  seem  that 
!  country  might  be  waiting  for 
ne  sort  of  signal  that  things  are 
illy  serious  and  that  consumers 
st  cut  back. 

I,  If  the  Iranian  production  is  not 
tored,  then  we  would  face  a  half- 
lion-barrel-a-day  shortage,  more  or 
s,  possibly  increasing  later  on  to 
),000  barrels  a  day.  By  the  first  of 
t  month,  in  addition  to  the  request 
Congress  that  I've  just  put  forward, 

will  have  measures  outlined  for 
ing  this  action  when  it  is  necessary. 

a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't  want  to 
e  stringent  restraints  placed  on  our 
nomy  that  might  cause  very  severe 
■uptions,  high  unemployment,  and 
y  adverse  reactions  not  only  in  our 
ntry  but  throughout  the  world. 
Sut  with  the  standby  authority,  then 
ould  have  the  responsibility,  as  au- 
rized  by  Congress,  to  take  action 
ed  upon  the  severity  of  the  need. 
Ve  have,  I  think,  a  matter  of  judg- 
lt  to  be  made  in  that  respect.  But  to 
imit  myself  ahead  of  time  to  greatly 
strain  the  American  economy  when 

not  necessary  would  not  be  in  the 
t  interest  of  our  country. 

}.  What  is  our  government  doing, 
nything,  to  try  and  influence  the 
t  Iranian  Government  to  increase 
duction,  keep  prices  down  and, 
erally,  how  would  you  describe 
relationship  between  our  Gov- 
ment  and  the  Khomeini  govern- 
it? 

k.  The  Khomeini  government  has 
le  it  clear  ever  since  it  came  into 
/er,  through  our  direct  negotiations 
l  Prime  Minister  Bazargan  and  our 
bassador  and  through  their  emis- 
es  who  have  even  today  talked  to 
retary  Vance,  that  they  desire 
>e-working  friendly  relationships 
i  the  United  States, 
hey  have  also  announced  that  oil 
Juction  in  Iran  will  be  increased  and 
very  shortly  exports  will  be  re- 
tmenced.  And  my  own  assessment  is 
they  have  strong  intentions  to  carry 
both  these  goals  and  that  they  are 
able  of  doing  so. 

|.  There  is,  or  there  appears  to  be 
rting,  a  public  debate  on  the 
stion:  "Who  lost  Iran?"  I  noticed 
t  former  Secretary  Kissinger  was 
gesting  that  your  Administration 
uld  bear  some  responsibility; 
mer  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Jrge  Ball  suggested  that  the 
on-Kissinger  Administration  did 
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by  Richard  M.  Moose 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  February  14,  1979. 
Mr.  Moose  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs.  1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  security  assistance 
programs  which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed for  sub-Saharan  Africa  in  FY 
1980. 

It  is  my  intention  and  that  of  the 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs  to  consult 
fully  and  frankly  with  you  on  the  entire 
range  of  issues  confronting  us  on  the 
African  Continent.  By  studying  and 
working  together,  we  can  contribute  to  a 
U.S.  policy  which  protects  and  pro- 
motes our  nation's  interests. 


Our  African  policy  is  based  on  find- 
ing peaceful  solutions  to  the  numerous 
problems  which  today  shape  events  in 
Africa. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  adventures 
in  Africa  and  seen  figures  on  the  mas- 
sive amounts  of  military  equipment  the 
Soviet  Union  has  put  into  Africa.  Our 
security  assistance  proposals  do  not 
attempt  to  match  the  Soviets  rifle-for- 
rifle,  tank-for-tank.  We  believe  our 
interests  and  those  of  Africa  are  better 
served  by  addressing  the  root  causes  of 
discontent. 

Our  diplomatic  initiatives  in  Namibia 
and  Rhodesia  are  intended  to  support 
the  attainment  of  majority  rule  and  ra- 
cial justice  in  southern  Africa. 

Our  assistance  is  designed  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  economic  de- 


much  to  destabilize  Iran  with  their 
billions  in  sophisticated  military 
hardware.  My  question  was,  I  sup- 
pose, do  you  agree  with  Ball?  Who 
lost  Iran,  or  was  Iran  ours  to  lose  in 
the  first  place? 

A.  It's  obvious  that  Iran  was  not 
ours  to  lose  in  the  first  place.  We  don't 
own  Iran,  and  we  have  never  had  any 
intention  nor  ability  to  control  the 
internal  affairs  of  Iran. 

For  more  than  2,000  years,  the 
people  in  the  Iran  area,  the  Persians 
and  others,  have  established  their  own 
government.  They've  had  ups  and 
downs,  as  have  we.  I  think  it's  obvious 
that  the  present  government  in  Iran,  as 
I  just  answered,  would  like  to  have 
good  relationships  with  us.  I  don't 
know  of  anything  we  could  have  done 
to  prevent  the  very  complicated  social 
and  religious  and  political  inter- 
relationships from  occurring  in  Iran  in 
the  change  of  government.  And  we'll 
just  have  to  make  the  best  of  the 
change. 

But,  as  I  say,  we  cannot  freeze  the 
status  quo  in  a  country  when  it's 
very  friendly  to  us.  When  the  change  is 
made  by  the  people  who  live  there,  we 
do  the  best  we  can  to  protect  American 
interests  by  forming  new  alliances,  new 
friendships,  new  interrelationships, 
new  trade  relationships,  new  security 
relationships,  perhaps,  in  the  future, 
with  the  new  government,  and  that's 
the  best  we  can  do. 

But  to  try  to  lay  blame  on  someone 


in  the  United  States  for  a  new  govern- 
ment having  been  established  in  Iran,  I 
think,  is  just  a  waste  of  time  and  avoids 
a  basic  issue  that  this  was  a  decision  to 
be  made  and  which  was  made  by  the 
Iranian  people  themselves. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
some  arrangement  to  support  Israel 
in  the  event  that  they  have  oil  short- 
ages, do  you  view  Iran's  lack  of  de- 
sire to  supply  oil  to  Israel  as  creating 
problems  for  us  in  terms  of  our  sup- 
port for  Israel  in  securing  secondary 
sources? 

A.  When  the  supply  of  Iranian  oil  to 
Israel  was  interrupted,  I  immediately 
notified  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  the 
Israeli  Government  that  we  would 
honor  our  commitment  to  them.  So  far, 
the  Israelis  have  been  able  to  acquire 
oil  from  other  sources  in  the  Sinai  and 
also  on  the  world  markets  from  differ- 
ent countries. 

We  will  honor  that  commitment.  I 
think  that  the  total  Israeli  oil  consump- 
tion is  only  about  1%  of  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Even  if  Israel 
should  have  to  depend  upon  us  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  its  oil,  we  would 
supply  that  oil  from  our  country  or 
from  sources  in  other  nations  without 
disruption  of  the  American  economy. 

a 


i 


For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Feb.  5,  1979,  p.  364. 
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velopment,  provide  shelter  and  food  to 
the  thousands  of  refugees  escaping 
conflict  in  their  homelands,  and,  in 
selected  cases,  help  countries  meet 
their  legitimate  self-defense  needs. 

Our  assistance  programs  to  Africa 
are  designed  to  bring  various  resources 
to  bear  on  these  unique  needs.  Total 
assistance  proposed  is  about  $600  mil- 
lion. This  figure  includes  $322  million 
in  development  assistance,  $100  mil- 
lion for  security  supporting  assistance 
(SSA)  for  southern  Africa,  over  $140 
million  in  PL-480  assistance  (both  title 
I  and  II  and  our  contribution  to  the 
World  Food  Program),  $45.4  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  credit, 
and  $3.4  million  for  African  participa- 
tion in  the  international  military  educa- 
tion and  training  (IMET)  program,  a 
modest  real  increase  over  levels  appro- 
priated for  FY  1979  ($496.3  million) 
when  U.S.  inflation  rates  are  taken  into 
account. 

Development  Assistance 

Yesterday  Goler  Butcher  [AID  As- 
sistant Admininistrator  for  Africa]  de- 
scribed to  you  the  $322  million  which 
we  are  proposing  for  development  as- 
sistance in  FY  1980.  It  would  be  used 
for  agriculture  and  rural  development, 
health  and  family  planning,  training, 
and  special  activities  such  as  alterna- 
tive energy  projects.  Of  the  $322  mil- 
lion, $105  million  is  proposed  for  the 
eight  countries  participating  in  the 
Sahel  Development  Program,  a  unique 
coordination  effort  between  donors  and 
recipients. 

U.S.  food  aid  to  Africa  under  PL- 
480  has  been  increasing.  Last  year  we 
programmed  $57  million  in  title  I  con- 
cessional sales  and  $85  million  in  grant 
food  aid  to  the  needy.  This  year  we 
plan  to  increase  the  title  I  program  to 
$84  million,  with  approximately  the 
same  level  proposed  for  FY  1980.  A 
major  concern  is  to  secure  a  closer  in- 
tegration between  food  aid  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  in  order  to  have  the 
maximum  impact  on  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

In  addition  to  our  bilateral  assist- 
ance, the  United  States  supports  Afri- 
can economic  development  through  our 
contributions  to  international  develop- 
ment lending  institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank  group  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund. 

The  security  assistance  program 
which  I  am  here  today  to  support,  to- 
gether with  the  development  assistance 
proposals  presented  to  you  yesterday 
by  Goler  Butcher,  represents  the  finan- 
cial underpinning  of  our  African 
policy  —  an  important  earnest  of  our 
intentions. 


Security  Supporting  Assistance 

(SSA) 

The  link  between  policy  and  re- 
sources is  most  vivid  in  southern 
Africa — between  our  efforts  to  achieve 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
Namibia  and  Rhodesia  and  our  pro- 
posal for  SSA  for  southern  Africa.  For 
FY  1980  we  are  proposing  $100  mil- 
lion in  SSA  for  southern  Africa.  Al- 
though this  is  a  considerably  larger 
amount  than  we  requested  in  FY  1979 
($45  million),  it  is  basically  a  return  to 
the  level  of  FY  1978  when  $100.7  mil- 
lion was  obligated. 

The  southern  African  region  is  im- 
portant to  us  for  its  resources,  because 
of  our  support  for  the  peoples'  quest 
for  self-rule,  and  for  its  political  sig- 
nificance throughout  Africa.  Our  own 
position  in  the  future  in  that  region  will 
be  determined  by  the  positions  we  take 
today  and  how  we  relate  to  the  people 
on  the  scene.  They  must  know  that  we 
stand  with  them,  are  cognizant  of  their 
problems,  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
help. 

We  learned  after  the  war  in  Europe 
the  importance  of  resources  to  back  up 
our  policy  choices.  Just  as  we  see  in 
the  Middle  East  today  how  resources 
buttress  our  diplomacy;  so  too  are  they 
imperative  to  our  southern  African 
diplomacy. 

The  majority-ruled  states  of  southern 
Africa  have  serious  and  unique  de- 
velopment problems.  Six  of  the  coun- 
tries are  landlocked  and  suffer  serious 
transportation  bottlenecks.  Lesotho, 
Botswana,  and  Malawi  have  been  des- 
ignated as  relatively  least  developed 
countries — although  Botswana  has  re- 
cently been  experiencing  significant 
growth  —  and  Mozambique  has  per 
capita  income  of  only  $170  (1976). 
Life  expectancy  is  less  than  45  years  in 
all  six  countries.  Literacy  is  especially 
low  in  Mozambique  and  Malawi.  Per 
capita  food  production  has  been  de- 
teriorating in  Mozambique  and  Zam- 
bia. All  six  countries  in  the  region  are 
undergoing  rapid  population  growth. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  proposals 
for  security  supporting  assistance  in 
southern  Africa  may  raise  some  ques- 
tions so  let  me  deal  with  them  here  and 
now. 

The  largest  chunk  of  our  southern 
African  program  is  earmarked  for 
Zambia.  We  see  in  President  Kaunda  a 
force  for  peace  and  stability.  Zambia  is 
suffering  very  directly  from  the  effects 
of  the  conflict  in  Rhodesia,  and  no  one 
wants  to  see  peace  more  than  Kenneth 
Kaunda.  He  is  a  key  to  the  peaceful 
solution. 

We  disagree  with  those  who  think 
we  should  not  be  helping  Mozambique. 


We  do  not  believe  that  Mozambique 
can  be  characterized  as  being  "in  the 
Soviet  camp."  In  our  view  its  Presi- 
dent, Samora  Machel,  is  a  pragmatic 
leader  who  is  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  country.  He  is  in- 
terested in  opening  his  country  to  U.S. 
trade  and  investment,  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  one  way  to  help  his 
people.  When  I  last  saw  him,  in  early 
December,  this  was  the  subject  which 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  We  have 
found  that  we  can  talk  and  work  with 
President  Machel  about  political  prob- 
lems affecting  the  area.  By  refusing  to 
help  him  and  Mozambique,  we  are 
passing  up  an  opportunity  to  enhance 
our  influence  and  promote  our  inter- 
ests. 

The  struggle  for  racial  justice  by  the 
people  and  governments  of  southern 
Africa  has  been  costly  to  the  economy 
of  this  area.  This  program  will  provide 
the  means  of  assisting  the  countries  in 
the  region  which  have  suffered  severe 
economic  dislocations  and  hardships  as 
a  result  of  the  struggle. 

This  security  assistance  is  consid- 
erably more  developmental  in  orienta- 
tion than  most  such  programs.  Included 
in  it  is  assistance  for  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons.  It  will  also  help  coun- 
tries of  the  region  meet  their  transpor- 
tation as  well  as  other  developmental 
needs. 

For  FY  1980  we  seek  $100  million  in 
SSA,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the 
$105  million  appropriated  for  the  re- 
gion in  FY  1978.  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  we  wish  to  initiate  a  modest  $3 
million  agricultural  assistance  program 
for  Mozambique.  The  largest  element 
of  the  proposed  program  is  $31  million 
for  Zambia — equal  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  FY  1978.  It  will  be  used 
to  ease  that  country's  severe  balance- 
of-payments  position  and  allow  the  im- 
portation of  critically  needed  agricul- 
tural inputs.  Of  this,  $6  million  is  for 
diversification  into  agriculture  and 
training.  Other  elements  of  the  FY 
1980  program  are  basically  extensions 
of  existing  programs  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  rural  development,  educa- 
tion, alternative  energy  programs,  and 
maintenance  of  refugees  of  the  area. 

In  coping  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
southern  African  situation,  this  pro- 
gram will  provide  us  with  much  needed 
flexibility  not  readily  available  in  reg- 
ular development  assistance  projects. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 

Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  have  in- 
duced some  very  real  concerns  in  many 
African  countries  with  regard  to  their 
security.  In  certain  cases,  there  has 
been  a  concomitant  requirement  to 
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et  legitimate  defense  needs,  and  our 
:nds  in  Africa  must  be  reassured  that 
y  can  count  on  our  support.  Words 
ne  are  not  always  convincing. 
}ur  FY  1980  FMS  proposals  have 
:n  formulated  in  conformity  with 
sident  Carter's  May  19,  1977,  di- 
tive  on  arms  transfers  and  our 
nan  rights  policy.  This  year's  pro- 
m  for  six  countries  totals  $45.4 
lion,  $19.2  million  more  than  last 
I.  The  doubling  of  the  Kenyan  pro- 
m  accounts  for  most  of  this  in- 
ase. 

:or  Botswana,  our  only  new  FMS 
gram,  we  are  asking  $500,000  FMS 
1  $80,000  for  the  international  mili- 
/  education  and  training  (IMET) 
gram.  Why  Botswana?  A  quick 
nee  at  the  map  of  southern  Africa 
uld  provide  the  answer.  Bordering 
it  does  on  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and 
ith  Africa,  Botswana  maintained  no 
ense  force  at  all  until  FY  1977. 
:ortunately  the  increase  in  fighting 
thodesia  forced  it  to  establish  one  to 
vent  a  spillover  of  the  conflict  from 
'hboring  Rhodesia.   Its  government 

played  a  constructive  role  in  the 
suit  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  that 
flict  and  has  resisted  pressure  to 
ose  sides  in  it.   I  would  also  note 

Botswana's  moderate  pro-Western 
ernment's  record  for  respect  for 
lan  rights  is  considered  one  of  the 
!  in  Africa. 

!ertainly  our  modest  FMS  program 
the  purchase  of  some  trucks,  jeeps, 

tactical  communication   systems 

not  tip  the  scales,  but  it  will  indi- 
5  our  support  and  recognition  of 
swana's  fidelity  to  principles  that 
share. 

he  $2  million  in  FMS  and  $50,000 
MET  for  Cameroon  is  again  in- 
ded  to  show  our  support  and 
ndship  for  that  moderate  govern- 
lt. 

>ur  largest  program  in  Africa  is 
lya,  for  which  we  are  asking  $26 
ion  in  FMS  and  $550,000  in  IMET. 
e  we  are  looking  at  a  stable  pro- 
stern  state  which  has  consistently 
ri  supportive  of  our  goals  and  ob- 
ives  in  Africa,  which  finds  itself 
rly  surrounded  by  neighbors  which 
e  been  heavily  armed  by  the  Soviet 
on,  and  two  of  which  have  at  one 
:  or  another  made  claims  on  its  ter- 
ry- 
he  Kenyan  Government  reluctantly 
eluded  that  its  concentration  of  re- 
rces  on  economic  development, 
le  remarkably  successful,  has  led  to 
egradation  of  its  defense  posture 
tive  to  its  neighbors.  It  has  now 
•arked  on  a  program  to  modernize 
lefense  establishment  and  achieve  a 
lible  defense  deterrent. 
Vhen  then- Vice  President  and  now 


President  Moi  was  here  last  March, 
President  Carter  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  be  sympathetic  to 
Kenya's  military  needs.  At  President 
Moi's  request,  a  U.S.  military  survey 
team  was  sent  to  Kenya  last  year,  and 
the  team's  recommendations  are  re- 
flected in  the  FY  1980  FMS  program 
proposal. 

Kenya  would  like  to  purchase  15 
helicopters  equipped  with  antitank  mis- 
siles and  17  commercially  equipped 
helicopters.  The  total  cost  phased  over 
3  years  will  be  $44  million. 

I  would  add,  however,  that  defense 
cooperation  with  Kenya  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  Mombassa  is  one  of  the  few 
ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral  to 
welcome  and  provide  facilities  to  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

As  this  committee  knows  an  historic 
and  special  relationship  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Liberia.  Liberia 
regards  its  security  as  part  of  that  spe- 
cial relationship.  It  has  depended  ex- 
clusively on  U.S.  support  for  its  defen- 
sive requirements.  The  port,  airfield, 
and  communications  facilities  extended 
to  us  by  Liberia  far  exceed  the  value  of 
our  modest  contributions  to  its  defense. 

The  very  modest  ($1.4  million  FMS 
and  $230,000  IMET)  program  will 
continue  funding  begun  this  year  ($1.2 
million)  of  a  much-needed  force  mod- 
ernization program.  Basically  it  will  be 
used  to  replace  some  rather  obsolete 
equipment — radios,  vehicles,  and  a 
Cessna  aircraft. 

Sudan  has  become  a  force  for  mod- 
eration in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  It  has 
been  supportive  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords and  our  efforts  to  promote  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Through  his  current 
leadership  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  President  Numeyri  has  been 
a  positive  force  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

Our  $5  million  FMS  request  will 
cover  only  a  very  small  portion  of  Su- 
dan's needs;  a  Saudi-financed  commer- 
cial purchase  program  will  address  Su- 
dan's larger  and  immediate  defense  re- 
quirements. Our  limited  contribution 
frankly  serves  as  the  earnest  of  U.S. 
interest  in  Sudanese  security  and  is 
valued  by  other  interested  parties  such 
as  the  Saudis.   Other  Western  allies 


Letter 
of  Credence 

On  February  26,  1979,  President 
Carter  accepted  the  credentials  of  Sidi 
Bouna  Ould  Sidi  of  Mauritania  as  his 
country's  newly  appointed  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  □ 
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such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  Canada  are  also  participating  in  the 
modernization  of  Sudan's  military. 

Our  program  for  Zaire  will  comple- 
ment those  of  our  Belgian  and  French 
allies,  whose  commitment  far  exceeds 
our  own.  We  are  asking  $10.5  million 
in  FMS  and  $1  million  in  IMET.  We 
regard  Zaire  as  a  key  country  in  terms 
of  its  location,  minerals,  and  potential; 
pro-Western  in  orientation,  misman- 
aged, and  a  victim  of  two  invasions  in 
2  years,  it  presents  a  troublesome  di- 
lemma. 

It  represents  a  fundamental  conflict 
of  objectives — the  quest  for  stability 
versus  human  rights  and  democratic 
principles.  However,  it  is  not  an 
either/or  situation.  We  are  capable  of 
nuance  in  our  policy.  Our  programs  are 
designed  to  enhance  security  and  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  Zairian  Gov- 
ernment to  institute  essential  reforms. 

The  FMS  program  at  its  proposed 
level  will  be  used  for  follow-on  logisti- 
cal support  for  the  Zairian  Air  Force 
C-130  and  Cessna  aircraft  and  Navy 
patrol  boats  and  some  spare  parts  for 
U.S.  provided  vehicles  and  communi- 
cations equipment. 

In  each  of  the  six  countries  that  I 
have  just  covered,  we  have  IMET  pro- 
grams. There  are  10  additional  coun- 
tries for  a  sub-Saharan  total  of  $3.4 
million  which  is  actually  less  than  the  2 
previous  years  (FY  1978  —  $3.6  mil- 
lion and  FY  1979  — $3.5  million). 

For  the  most  part  these  are  very 
small  programs,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  an  important  tool  serving 
U.S.  interests  in  Africa.  The  16  coun- 
tries scheduled  to  be  included  in  the  FY 
1980  IMET  are  moderate  in  their  policy 
orientation.  Provision  of  even  modest 
amounts  of  training  is  taken  as  a  sign 
of  U.S.  interest  and  an  indication  of  a 
willingness  to  help  meet  their  security 
concerns.  Furthermore,  they  are  useful 
in  providing  access  to  a  cadre  of  which 
has  great  influence  on  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  their  coun- 
tries. 

Through  this  U.S.  training  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  expose  future  and 
present  leadership  to  values  which  we 
consider  important,  such  as  a  respect 
for  human  rights. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  the  human  rights  performance 
of  the  proposed  recipient  countries  was 
carefully  taken  into  account  and  are 
reflected  in  the  level  of  program  re- 
quests. □ 


! 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Horn  of  Africa 


by  Richard  M.  Moose 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  February  28,  1979. 
Mr.  Moose  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs . 1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  to  discuss  our  security  assist- 
ance programs  and  their  relationship  to 
events  in  the  past  year  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  and  American  policy  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa  have  focused  interna- 
tional attention  on  this  area  of  the 
world  over  the  past  18  months  as  never 
before.  The  political  conflicts  in  the 
Horn  which  provided  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  with  the  opportunity  for  in- 
tervention still  continue  unresolved, 
both  in  Eritrea  and  the  Ogaden  region 
of  Ethiopia.  The  Cuban  troop  presence 
in  Ethiopia  remains.  So  does  Soviet 
military  support  for  Ethiopia. 

The  choices  which  have  confronted 
the  United  States  in  the  Horn  in  the 
current  political  environment  have  been 
difficult  and  complex.  Our  policy  ob- 
jectives of  promoting  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  region  have  been  complicated 
by  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  presence,  by 
deep-seated  historical  and  ethnic  rival- 
ries, as  well  as  political  changes  which 
have  brought  new  antagonisms  with  old 
friends,  as  in  Ethiopia,  or  new  oppor- 
tunities for  those  nations  which  were 
once  less  sympathetic  to  a  U.S.  role  in 
the  region,  as  in  Somalia. 

The  Horn  of  Africa  is  also  a  region 
whose  developments  have  an  effect  not 
only  upon  African  affairs  but  upon  the 
Arab  world  as  well.  Three  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Horn  —  Somalia,  Djibouti, 
and  Sudan  —  are  members  of  the  Arab 
League.  Their  security  is  a  matter  of 
concern  for  our  Arab  friends  as  well, 
who  interpret  American  actions  in  the 
region  in  the  light  of  their  own  security 
interests. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion 
today,  1  would  like  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  five  countries  of  Sudan, 
Ethiopia,  Djibouti,  Somalia,  and 
Kenya.  Other  countries  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Yemens,  Egypt,  or  Tan- 
zania follow  developments  in  the  Horn 
closely,  but  the  five  core  countries  are 
the  principals  in  the  Horn,  and  it  is  to 
the  actions  and  reactions  between  these 
countries  that  I  want  to  concentrate  in 
this  review  with  you. 


Background  to  the  Present  Conflict 

In  mid-1977,  at  a  time  when 
Ethiopia  was  in  transition  and  a  new 
revolutionary  government  had  replaced 
the  Haile  Selassie  regime,  Somalia  saw 
an  opportunity  for  ending  Ethiopian 
rule  over  the  Somali  peoples  of  the 
Ogaden.  Insurgents  of  the  Western 
Somali  Liberation  Front,  supported  by 
units  from  the  Somali  National  Army, 
launched  a  campaign  in  the  Ogaden  re- 
gion of  Ethiopia  to  "liberate"  this  area 
from  what  it  called  Ethiopian  colo- 
nialism. 

At  the  same  time,  Eritrean  rebels  in 
the  northernmost  province  of  Ethiopia 
had  succeeded  in  liberating  most  of  this 
territory  from  Ethiopian  domination. 
The  Eritrean  liberation  movements, 
which  include  both  Muslim  and  Chris- 
tian elements,  had  been  waging  an  in- 
surgency for  over  a  decade  in  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  self-determination  to  the 
Eritrean  people.  The  Eritrean 
separatists  have  been  supported  for 
years  by  neighboring  Arab  states  in  the 
region. 

In  addition  to  these  ethnic  claims  or 
disputes,  there  are  also  longstanding 
communal  antagonisms  between  the 
populations  of  the  Ethiopian  highlands, 
which  are  predominantly  Christian,  and 
the  Muslim  people  of  the  lowlands, 
both  in  Eritrea  and  in  the  Ogaden. 
Ethiopian  fears  of  Arab  encirclement 
and  domination  are  of  course 
longstanding. 

The  demands  of  the  Eritrean  and 
Ogaden  peoples  for  self-determination 
create  a  serious  dilemma  for  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  (OAU)  and 
others  in  their  attempt  to  promote  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  these  problems 
of  conflict.  One  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  OAU  is  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  existing  African  states. 

As  most  of  you  know,  tribal  bound- 
aries in  Africa  seldom,  if  ever,  coin- 
cide with  national  boundaries.  Virtu- 
ally all  African  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Somalia,  include  within  their 
borders  a  great  many  ethnic  or  tribal 
groups.  The  granting  of  self- 
determination  to  various  ethnic 
minorities  because  of  their  economic  or 
ethnic  grievances  would  require  the 
rewriting  of  many  African  boundaries. 
Accordingly,  African  nations  in  the 
OAU  have  insisted  upon  the  territorial 
integrity  of  existing  African  states  over 
the  rights  of  self-determination  of  those 
peoples  with  political  or  ethnic  griev- 
ances like  the  Eritreans  and  Somalis. 
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There  is  little  possibility  that  Africar 
states  would  support  a  political  resolu 
tion  to  the  problems  in  the  Ogaden  ot 
Eritrea  unless  the  Ethiopian  Govern 
ment  itself  were  willing  to  recognize 
that  a  problem  exists  and  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  is  required.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  most  unlikely 
under  present  circumstances.  Thh 
conflict  in  the  Horn  continues  today. 

In  the  Ogaden  region  of  Ethiopia. 
Somalia  continues  its  support  for  the 
Ogaden  insurgents.  The  Ethiopiar 
military  government  has  been  unable  tc 
end  the  guerrilla  war,  which  continue; 
at  a  low  level. 

In  Eritrea  the  Mengistu  regime  con- 
tinues its  pursuit  of  a  military  solutior 
to  the  Eritrean  conflict.  We  have  seer 
no  evidence  that  the  Eritreans  have 
yielded  in  their  demands  for  full  inde- 
pendence or  that  the  Mengistu  regime 
is  prepared  to  reduce  its  military  ac- 
tions in  favor  of  negotiations. 

We,  nevertheless',  continue  to  be^ 
lieve  that  the  problems  in  the  Horn 
must  be  resolved  peacefully  if  an  en- 
during settlement  is  to  be  achieved.  Iri 
our  judgment  the  continuing  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  presence  tends  to  en- 
courage military  solutions  which  can- 
not resolve  in  any  final  way  the  causes 
of  the  conflict. 


U.S.  Goals 

This  then  is  the  political  and  military 
context  in  which  the  United  States 
seeks  to  pursue  its  policy  goals  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa.  Those  goals  are: 

•  To  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
all  the  countries  in  this  area; 

•  To  assist  within  the  limit  of  our  re- 
sources in  improving  the  well-being  of 
the  people  in  these  countries; 

•  To  lend  our  support  to  the  creation 
of  an  atmosphere  that  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  large  import  of  military 
weapons  and  that  will  encourage  the 
pursuit  by  Ethiopia  of  a  truly 
nonaligned  foreign  policy; 

•  To  support  efforts  aimed  at  finding 
political  or  negotiated  solutions  to  the 
longstanding  problems  of  the  area, 
which  we  hope  would  remove  opportu- 
nities for  foreign  intervention;  and 

•  To  provide  military  assistance 
when  it  serves  legitimate  defensive 
purposes  but  to  continue  our  policy  of 
arms  restraint  in  the  Horn.  We  have  not 
and  we  will  not  provide  arms  in  situa- 
tions which  fuel  local  conflicts. 

In  Kenya  we  have  been  impressed  at 
the  strength  of  Kenyan  political  in- 
stitutions and  how  this  facilitated  the 
transition  to  new  political  leadership 
after  the  death  of  their  great  leader 
Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta. 

We  are  working  with  Kenya  to  es- 
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>lish  a  credible  defensive  military 
terrent  through  the  provision  of  a 
al  of  $44  million  in  foreign  military 
es  (FMS)  credits  over  a  period  of  3 
irs  for  32  helicopters  (15  equipped 
th  antitank  missiles)  to  be  used 
marily  as  antitank  weapons  and  in 
1979,  $400,000  for  an  international 
litary  education  and  training  (IMET) 
igram.  We  had  earlier  provided  FMS 
dits  for  12  F-5  airplanes. 
!n  Sudan  President  Nimeiri  pledged 
dan's  support  for  the  Camp  David 
ords  and  has  consistently  sustained 
ddle  East  peace  efforts.  Through  his 
rent  leadership  of  the  OAU,  Presi- 
lt  Nimeiri  has  been  a  positive  force 
the  African  Continent, 
rhe  Sudan-U.S.  Business  Council, 
neetings  in  Khartoum  and  last  fall  in 
ishington,  have  stimulated  interest  in 
vate  investment  in  Sudan  and 
:ngthened  the  ties  between  the  busi- 
s  communities  of  our  two  countries. 
5.  Agency  for  International  De- 
opment  (AID)  programs  are  ex- 
iding  to  help  Sudan  exploit  more 
idly  its  immense  agricultural  poten- 

Ve  are  sympathetic  to  Sudan's  de- 
sive  concerns,  but  its  larger  and 
nediate  defense  requirements  will  be 
:  by  a  Saudi-financed  commercial 
chase  program.  Our  $5  million  in 
S  credits  is  being  allocated  by 
Ian  to  the  purchase  of  engineering 
ipment  to  allow  the  Sudanese  army 
participate  in  nation-building  pro- 
ns. 

n  Ethiopia  the  provisional  military 
ernment  has  launched  on  a  cam- 
»n  to  resolve  its  formidable  eco- 
lic  problems. 

)iscussion  is  well  underway  of  our 
teral  problems,  such  as  compensa- 
i  for  nationalized  U.S.  businesses 
the  settlement  of  issues  involved  in 
past  military  program,  which  in- 
ie  payments  due  us  by  Ethiopia  as 
\  as  credits  owed  Ethiopia  for 
itary  materiel  we  have  not  deliv- 
i. 

"he  Soviet-Cuban  presence  remains 
Ethiopia  and  may  encourage 
iopia  to  seek  military,  rather  than 
otiated,  settlements  of  its  problems, 
n  Somalia  regular  troop  units  have 
hdrawn  from  the  Ogaden,  but  the 
Jrgency  continues. 
Ve  have  initiated  economic  assist- 
e  programs  which  will  total  over 
1  million  when  completed,  as  well  as 
'L-480  food  assistance  program  in 
1979  of  over  $11  million. 
Ve  have  opened  a  Defense  Attache 
ce  in  our  Embassy  and,  after  an  in- 
egnum  of  nearly  10  years,  U.S. 
al  ships  are  again  calling  at  Somali 
ts.  We  have  remained  firm  in  our 
)lve  not  to  supply  arms  to  Somalia 


because  of  its  involvement  in  the  con- 
tinuing high-level  of  violence  in  the 
Ogaden,  but  we  are  discussing  with  the 
Somalis  other  areas  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion. 

Finally,  in  Djibouti  we  have  opened 
a  small  Embassy  headed  by  a  Charge 
d'Affaires  to  establish  working  rela- 
tions with  this  new  government. 

A  modest  U.S.  AID  program  of  $1 
million  has  been  initiated,  and  U.S. 
naval  ships  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
be  welcomed  at  the  port  on  a  regular 
basis. 

As  the  foregoing  outline  suggests, 
difficult  problems  remain  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Soviet 
and  Cuban  influence  remains  signifi- 
cant in  Ethiopia.  Two  of  the  most  per- 
sistent conflicts — guerrilla  operations 
in  the  countryside  of  Eritrea  and  the 
Ogaden — continue  unabated  despite 
the  Ethiopian  recapture  of  the  major 
towns  in  both  areas.  Ethiopian-Somali 
hostilities  remain  active;  relations  be- 
tween Sudan  and  Ethiopia  are  also 
strained.  Our  relations  with  Ethiopia 
are  plagued  by  suspicion  and  mistrust. 
Kenya  continues  to  fear  the  Somali 
threat. 

We  can  report,  however,  that  during 
the  past  year  the  human  rights  perform- 
ance in  these  five  countries  of  the  Horn 
has  improved.  There  is  still  room  for 
further  improvement  in  nearly  all  of 
these  countries,  but  it  was  a  positive 
year,  and  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
has  been  reflected  in  our  policy  in  part 
by  the  level  of  program  requests.        □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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by  Vice  President  Mondale 

Address  before  a  conference  co spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Greater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  consortium  of  other 
Minnesota  organizations  in  Min- 
neapolis on  February  22,  1979. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
how  our  nation  can  preserve  its  free- 
dom, its  beauty,  and  its  peace  in  a  nu- 
clear age. 

Our  own  Hubert  Humphrey  once  said 
that:  "In  this  world,  disaster  is  but  a 
step  away.  There  is  no  margin  for 
error."  Returning  to  a  dark  age  of  un- 
restrained nuclear  arms  competition 
would  reduce  that  margin.  Allowing 
any  nation  to  gain  military  advantage 
over  the  United  States  would  be 
equally  dangerous. 

We  must  not — and  we  will  not — let 
either  happen.  This  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Carter  Administration.  This 
is  the  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people — who  overwhelm- 
ingly support  both  an  arms  control 
agreement  and  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. And  I  am  confident  that  Con- 
gress shares  this  view  as  it  prepares  to 
consider  both  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion treaty  and  our  proposed  defense 
programs. 

There  are  some  Americans,  how- 
ever, who  fear  that  we  are  not  strong 
enough  as  a  nation  to  move  ahead  with 
SALT.  That  view  —  of  the  current 
military  balance  and  of  SALT — is 
wrong,  and  it  can  lead  us  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  not  only  underestimates 
America's  overwhelming  nonmilitary 
advantages,  it  seriously  misjudges  both 
our  relative  military  strength  and  the 
effect  of  a  SALT  agreement. 

Our  military  position  today  is  secure, 
and  we  are  taking  steps  to  assure  that  it 
remains  secure.  And  a  sound  SALT 
agreement  will  make  us  stronger  as  a 
nation  because  it  will  contribute  to  that 
security. 

Let  me  make  that  point  again.  The 
SALT  agreement  we  hope  to  present  to 
the  American  people  is  not  a  gift  to  the 
Soviets;  it  is  an  agreement  which 
serves  the  security  interests  of  our  na- 
tion and  of  the  world.  It  does  not 
weaken  us;  it  strengthens  us. 

We  have  watched  carefully  the 
steady  growth  of  Soviet  military  power 
in  recent  years.  In  some  areas,  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us;  in  others,  we 


are  ahead  of  them.  What  matters  for  us 
is  not  whether  the  two  forces  are  iden- 
tical, but  whether  they  are  in  an  overall 
balance — for  that  is  the  basis  of  secu- 
rity today. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ways had  a  larger  land  army.  But  we 
do  not  need  to  match  them  man-for- 
man  because  the  strength  of  our  more 
numerous  allies.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
always  had  more  tanks.  But  we  have 
three  times  as  many  antitank  weapons 
in  Western  Europe  as  there  are  Soviet 
tanks  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  critical  question  is  not  whether 
we  match  the  forces  the  Soviets  have 
built  to  meet  their  own  security  needs 
but  whether  we  meet  U.S.  and  allied 
security  needs.  Without  question,  our 
forces  meet  those  needs. 


U.S.  Strategic  Advantages 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States  has 
certain  strategic  advantages. 

•  We  have  friendly  neighbors  on  our 
borders.  The  Soviet  Union  has  far 
longer  and  far  more  vulnerable  borders. 

•  We  have  only  one  major  adver- 
sary. The  Soviets  face  two.  Fully  25% 
of  its  combat  forces  are  deployed  on 
the  Soviet-Chinese  border. 

•  We  have  easy  access  to  the  sea. 
The  Soviets  are  restricted  by  narrow 


We  must  continue  to  protect  our  own 
and  our  allies'  interests.  We  are 
strengthening  our  forces  in  Europe.  We 
are  improving  our  ability  to  speed  ad- 
ditional ground  and  air  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis.  And  our  European  al- 
lies, who  provide  most  of  NATO's 
combat  forces,  are  steadily  improving 
their  forces'  readiness  and  effective- 
ness. 

But  it  is  the  awesome  power  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  that  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  afternoon. 

Many  of  you  here  today  remember 
the  shuddering  reality  of  our  first 
atomic  bomb.  Today,  the  United  States 
has  over  20,000  nuclear  weapons. 

•  Each  warhead  on  one  of  o\xx\ 
Poseidon  missiles  is  two  times  more 
destructive  than  the  atomic  bombs- 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.' 
One  Poseidon  submarine  carries  more 
than  140  warheads.  Each  Poseidon  can. 
deliver  more  destructive  force  than  all ' 
the  bombs — nuclear  and  convention-, 
al — that  were  dropped  during  World ' 
War  II.  We  have  31  of  these  Poseidon; 
submarines. 

•  More  than  half  of  our  1,000  Min- '; 
uteman  missiles  are  equipped  with 
multiple  independently -targe  table 
reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's) — which  en- 
able one  rocket  to  carry  a  number  of 
warheads  and  thus  strike  at  several 
different  targets.   Each  of  the  Min- 


[SALT  II]  will  establish  equal  limits  on  the  number  of  missiles  and 
bombers  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  .... 


straits,  by  a  long  and  icy  winter,  and 
by  other  natural  barriers. 

Our  military  capabilities  today  are 
enormous  and  growing  stronger.  And 
our  allies  and  friends  significantly  in- 
crease our  overall  strength. 

Nor  are  we  standing  still.  Because  of 
steady  growth  in  Soviet  defense 
spending  and  capabilities  over  the  past 
decade  —  particularly  in  central 
Europe — we  have  had  to  reverse  the 
pattern  of  shrinking  American  defense 
efforts.  We  and  our  allies  committed 
ourselves  last  year  to  increasing  indi- 
vidual defense  expenditures.  Th^  de- 
fense budget  President  Carter  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  last  month  reflects 
that  commitment. 


uteman  warheads  carries  eight  times 
the  force  of  the  first  atomic  bomb.  And 
soon  we  will  double  that  destructive 
power. 

We  have  348  heavy  bombers  which 
can  carry  2,000  megatons  of  total 
power.  Let  me  illustrate  what  that 
means.  If  every  car  of  a  train  that  ex- 
tended from  Minneapolis  to  Winona 
were  filled  with  TNT  and  blown  up, 
that  would  be  one  megaton. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  give  you  a  sense 
of  the  enormous  scale — and  the  great 
diversity  —  of  America's  nuclear 
strength. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  also  have  a 
large  arsenal.  But  the  factor  that  keeps 
us  at  peace  is  not  simply  what  each  of 
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has;  it  is  whether  there  is  any  possi- 
ity  that  a  nuclear  attack  on  us  or  our 
ies  would  not  mean  massive  destruc- 
n  for  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  take  the  worst  case.  It  is  pos- 
ile  that,  in  the  early  to  mid-1980's, 
:  Soviets — with  a  surprise  attack — 
iild  destroy  most  of  our  land-based 
ssiles  while  keeping  a  large  number 
their  missiles  in  reserve.  In  doing 
,  they  also  must  consider  the  grim 
ssibility  that  we  would  have  already 
inched  our  missiles  before  theirs  ar- 
ed.  The  possibility,  even  theoretical, 
it  our  missiles  would  be  vulnerable  is 
nething  we  are  working  very  hard  to 
Did. 

But  even  if  our  land-based  missiles 
re  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack,  we 
uld  still  totally  destroy  the  Soviet 
lion  as  a  viable  society  with  the  rest 
our  nuclear  arsenal.  No  sane  leader 
aid  expect  to  gain  an  advantage  from 
inching  such  a  suicidal  attack. 

)dernization  and  Restructuring 

10  assure  that  our  strategic  forces 

11  be  a  convincing  deterrent  in  the 
ure,  we  are  carrying  out  the  most 
tensive  modernization  and  restruc- 
ing  of  our  nuclear  forces  in  over  a 
:ade. 

First,  we  have  put  three-quarters  of 
r  strategic  warheads  in  our  largely 
vulnerable  submarines  and  mobile 
mbers;  three-quarters  of  the  Soviet 
lion's  warheads  are  on  more  vulnera- 
I  fixed  land-based  missiles. 

Second,  we  are  adding  to  the 
labilities  of  our  strategic  bombers, 
ir  B-52  force  is  being  equipped  with 
lg-range  cruise  missiles.  That  force 
lipses  Soviet  air  defense  expendi- 
es.  These  missiles  will  enable  our 
■52's  to  remain  outside  Soviet  air 
fenses  and  still  strike  significant 
viet  targets  with  extraordinary  ac- 
racy. 

Third,  we  are  placing  more  power- 
,  sophisticated  missiles  in  our  exist- 
»  submarines.  We  are  about  to  launch 
r  new,  longer-range  Trident  subma- 
e;  and  we  are  developing  a  still  more 
werful  and  accurate  missile  for  these 
ident  submarines. 

Fourth,  we  are  substantially  im- 
)ving  our  land-based  missile  force, 
ir  Minuteman  Ill's  will  be  consid- 
ibly  more  accurate.  We  are  ac- 
lerating  development  of  a  new  and 
ich  larger  land-based  missile  called 
e  M-X.  And  we  are  carefully 
alyzing  the  alternatives  available  for 
iking  our  intercontinental  ballistic 
ssiles  (ICBM's)  less  vulnerable.  The 
iLT  agreement  now  being  considered 


will  not  constrain  a  single  one  of  these 
alternatives.  Indeed,  it  will  help  make 
these  alternatives  feasible  and  safe. 

We  will  continue  to  maintain  a  con- 
vincing deterrent  with  a  nuclear 
weapons  force.  But  in  a  world  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  more  is  not  necessarily 
better.  We  are  not  more  secure  today 
because  we  and  the  Soviets  have  tens 
of  thousands  of  warheads  rather  than 
thousands. 

For  the  stark  reality  is  that  neither  of 
us  can  win  an  all-out  arms  race.  It  is  a 
futile  search  for  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. We  will  match  what  they  do,  and 
they  will  do  the  same,  in  a  spiral  of 
ever-increasing  risk  and  cost. 

Thus  the  power  we  share  with  the 
Soviet  Union  carries  this  imperative  for 
our  security:  We  must  slow,  and  ulti- 
mately reverse,  this  dangerous  and 
burdensome  competition.  That  is  an 
imperative  recognized  for  nearly  three 
decades.  Every  President  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nuclear  era — and  both 
major  political  parties — have  under- 
stood that  security  depends  on  both  a 
sound  defense  and  sound  arms  control. 

Background  to  SALT  II 

Building  on  the  efforts  of  Presidents 
Truman  and  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy  concluded  the  first  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1963  —  halting  poisonous  nuclear- 
weapons  testing  in  the   atmosphere. 


SALT  Treaty 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  24,  1979  ' 

The  President  expects  that  a  verifi- 
able agreement  on  strategic  arms  lim- 
itations which  protects  American 
strategic  interests  can  be  negotiated  and 
will  be  ratified. 

The  President's  position  is  that  this 
agreement  will  be  submitted  for  Senate 
ratification  as  a  treaty.  If  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  absence  of  a  SALT 
treaty,  were  to  engage  in  a  significant 
arms  buildup,  the  President  would,  of 
course,  match  it  appropriately.  By  the 
same  token,  it  is  the  President's  inten- 
tion not  to  escalate  the  arms  race  un- 
ilaterally in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  if 
comparable  and  verifiable  restraint  is 
shown  by  the  Soviet  Union.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Mar.  5,  1979. 
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Later  we  reached  agreements  that  ban- 
ned nuclear  weapons  from  the  ocean 
floor  and  from  outer  space. 

The  1968  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  now  binds  more  than  100  na- 
tions. It  has  not  yet  removed  the  spec- 
ter of  nuclear  proliferation,  but  it  has 
advanced  that  objective  significantly. 

Since  first  proposed  by  President 
Johnson,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
broader  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  During  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, these  negotiations  severely  re- 
stricted both  sides  from  building  new 
antiballistic  missile  systems.  These 
systems  would  have  cost  billions  of 
dollars  and  added  new  dangers  to  the 
arms  race. 

Under  President  Nixon,  SALT  I 
placed  the  first  limits  on  the  number  of 
strategic  offensive  missiles.  It  pre- 
vented the  Soviets  from  continuing  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  missiles  by 
several  hundred  each  year. 

For  the  past  6  years,  three  Presidents 
of  both  parties  have  been  negotiating 
the  next  step  in  arms  control — the 
SALT  II  agreement.  The  negotiations 
have  been  intense.  We  have  proceeded 
carefully  and  deliberately.  And  we  are 
near  agreement. 

What  SALT  II  Will  Accomplish 

Let  me  explain  what  this  agreement 
will  accomplish. 

First,  it  will  establish  equal  limits 
on  the  number  of  missiles  and  bombers 
capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  other  side.  The  first  SALT 
agreement  in  1972  froze  the  number  of 
strategic  missiles,  leaving  the  Soviets 
with  a  numerical  advantage  which  was 
then  offset  by  U.S.  technological 
superiority.  The  new  agreement  firmly 
establishes  the  principle  of  equal  num- 
bers. 

Second,  these  limits  will  be  lower 
and  more  encompassing  than  those  in 
the  first  SALT  agreement.  The  new 
overall  limits  would  force  the  Soviets 
to  eliminate  over  250  strategic  missiles 
and  bombers.  This  is  a  10%  reduction 
and  about  750  fewer  than  they  are 
likely  to  have  in  the  absence  of  SALT. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  we  are 
below  the  new  limits,  we  would  ac- 
tually be  able,  if  we  chose,  to  increase 
the  overall  number  of  our  strategic 
weapons  in  operation. 

Third,  the  agreement  will  place 
lower  limits  on  specific  weapons,  in- 
cluding those  with  more  than  a  single 
warhead. 

Fourth,  for  the  first  time,  we  will 
curb  the  number  of  new  systems  and 
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begin  to  limit  the  race  to  make  existing 
systems  more  deadly.  Only  one  new 
ICBM  will  be  permitted  to  each  side. 
The  number  of  warheads  on  a  single 
missile  would  be  limited.  And  there 
would  be  restraint  on  increasing  the 
size  of  land-based  missiles. 

What  would  be  the  major  effect  of 
this  agreement  on  our  security?  Instead 
of  an  estimated  3,000  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  by  1985,  there  would  be 
2,250.  The  strategic  balance  will  be 
more  stable  and,  therefore,  safer.  We 
will  have  greater  confidence  and  cer- 
tainty in  our  own  defense  planning. 
And  the  defense  programs  that  we  and 
our  allies  need  and  have  planned  can 
proceed  forward  on  schedule. 

Verification  and  Competition 

But  how  do  we  know  the  Soviets  will 
not  violate  the  agreement?  The  answer 
is — we  can  see  for  ourselves. 

We  have  powerful  and  varied  sys- 
tems for  observing  the  Soviets.  Besides 
our  photographic  satellites,  we  have 
other  highly  sensitive  and,  therefore, 
highly  classified  means  of  verification. 
The  large  size  and  limited  number  of 
bases  for  intercontinental  missiles, 
heavy  bombers,  and  nuclear  subma- 
rines eases  our  task. 

And  the  SALT  agreement  itself 
makes  a  major  contribution.  SALT  II 
would  forbid  any  interference  which 
would  impede  our  ability  to  verify 
compliance  with  the  treaty.  And  for  the 
first  time  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
regularly  exchange  precise  data  with  us 
on  each  country's  missiles. 

This  is  not  a  new  and  uncertain 
challenge.  We  have  monitored  Soviet 
compliance  with  SALT  I.  We  know 
what  we  can  see.  And  we  know  that  we 
can  detect  any  violation  large  enough 
to  affect  the  strategic  balance — and  do 
so  in  time  to  respond  effectively. 

Yet  with  all  this,  some  critics 
suggest  that  we  should  not  move  ahead 
with  SALT,  even  if  it  strengthens  U.S. 
and  allied  security.  They  contend  that 


Soviet  actions  elsewhere — in  the  Third 
World  or  on  human  rights — compel  us 
to  withhold  approval  of  SALT  II.  This 
would  be  a  profound  mistake. 

As  President  Carter  said  two  days 
ago,  we  "  .  .  .  cannot  let  the  pressures 
of  inevitable  competition  overwhelm 
possibilities  for  cooperation  any  more 
than  [we  can  permit]  cooperation  to 
blind  us  to  the  realities  of  competition 
.  .  .  ."  And  the  President  said  this: 

It  is  precisely  because  we  have  fundamental 
differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
determined  to  bring  this  most  dangerous  di- 
mension of  our  military  competition  under 
control.1 

We  will  continue  to  compete  peace- 
fully with  the  Soviets.  In  this  competi- 
tion, we  hold  many  cards — not  only 
our  military  aid  but  our  economic  ties, 


SALT  II  would  forbid  any  inter- 
ference which  would  impede  our 
ability  to  verify  compliance  with 
the  treaty. 


our  understanding  of  diversity,  and, 
most  of  all,  our  support  for  the  deter- 
mined sense  of  independence  in 
emerging  nations  around  the  world. 

But  as  we  compete,  we  must  also 
cooperate  to  limit  the  most  dangerous 
competition — nuclear  weapons.  This  is 
in  our  calculated  self-interest.  SALT  is 
not  a  reward  for  Soviet  good  behavior. 
It  is  a  benefit  for  ourselves  and  for 
mankind. 

With  or  without  SALT,  competition 
with  the  Soviets  in  many  areas  will 
continue.  We  will  respond  to  any 
Soviet  behavior  which  adversely  af- 
fects our  interests.  Without  SALT,  that 
competition  becomes  more  dangerous, 
and  the  possibilities  for  cooperation  are 
dimmed. 
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We  must  recognize  our  overwhelm 
ing  strengths  as  a  nation.  We  must  set 
the  future  not  as  a  threat  but  as  an  op- 
portunity to  make  our  children's  lives 
safer  and  more  rewarding  than  out. 
own.  The  emerging  SALT  agreemeni 
represents  such  an  opportunity. 

Military  competition  today  is  carried 
out  in  highly  technical  terms.  The  de- 
bates on  SALT  will  be  very  complex. 
Let  us  not,  as  we  explore  the  tech- 
nicalities in  all  the  detail  they  deserve, 
lose  sight  of  these  simple  truths:  A  nu- 
clear war  would  destroy  much — if  noi 
all — of  what  we  love.  We  must  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  see  that  il 
never  happens.  We  prevent  it  toda> 
with  a  military  defense  strong  enough 
to  deter  our  potential  adversaries.  We 
will  maintain  that  deterrence. 

But  that  alone  will  not  make  us  se- 
cure. We  must  also,  at  long  last,  re- 
verse the  dangerous  race  in  nucleai 
weapons  that  each  year  increases  mh 
clear  stockpiles  and  each  year  makes  u$ 
less  safe.  That  is  what  SALT  is  about.; 

With  the  vision  that  set  him  apart 
from  other  men,  Hubert  Humphrey  de- 
fined our  present  challenge  over  a  dec- 
ade ago.  He  not  only  cared  deeply,  he 
thought  deeply  about  the  nature  of, 
America's  security  in  a  nuclear  world. 

Nuclear  power  has  placed  into  the  hands  of  meri 
the  power  to  destroy  all  that  man  has  created. 
Only  responsive  statesmen — who  perceive  thaj 
perseverence  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  noi 
cowardice  but  courage,  that  restraint  in  the  use 
of  force  is  not  weakness  but  wisdom — can  pre; 
vent  international  rivalries  from  leading  to  an 
incinerated  world. 

Let  us  have  Hubert's  wisdom — and 
summon  Hubert's  courage — as  we  set 
the  course  which  will  help  define  our 
future  for  years  to  come.  □ 


'For  the  full  text  of  the  President's  address 
at  Georgia  Tech  on  Feb.  20,  1979,  see  Bulle 
tin  of  Mar.  1979,  p.  21. 
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i  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
elations  Committee  on  March  1, 
)79.  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  Assistant  Sec- 
tary for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
irs. l 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 

discuss  our  FY  1980  assistance  pro- 
ams  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  I 
ink  you  will  agree  that  profound 
langes  have  occurred  on  the  face  of 
sia  since  the  beginning  of  this  Ad- 
inistration.  At  that  time  among  our 
sian  friends  there  was  a  "crisis  of 
nfidence"  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
gion.  We  subsequently  concentrated 
i  overcoming  that  crisis  and  on  put- 
ig  into  place  long-term,  sustainable 
ilicies  that  emphasize  national  self- 
liance,  supplemented  by  continued 
S.  support,  and  no  U.S.  interference 

the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
es. 

By  last  March,  thanks  to  the  coordi- 
ted  actions  of  the  executive  branch 
d  Congress,  we  had  largely  suc- 
eded  in  overcoming  the  "crisis  of 
nfidence"  by  continuing  our  eco- 
mic  and  security  assistance  programs 
a  modest  but  adequate  level,  by  per- 
nal  contacts  with  many  key  Asian 
iders,  by  a  strong  strategic  presence 

the  area,  and  by  a  substantial  in- 
;ase  in  economic  exchange  between 
:  United  States  and  Asia.  Thus,  dur- 
g  the  following  year,  the  United 
Ues  was  able  to  concentrate  primar- 

upon  reinforcing  the  programs  and 
licies  already  begun.  At  the  same 
le,  new  problems  arose  in  the  secu- 
y  field,  and  persistent  economic 
)blems  remained  unresolved. 
Our  basic  policies  remain  sound,  but 

order  to  meet  these  challenges  we 
II  need  to  make  a  greater  effort  dur- 
',  the  year  ahead. 

This  past  year  has  been  particularly 
sntful.  Let  me  first  cite  the  major 
sitive  events,  from  an  American 
int  of  view,  that  have  taken  place. 

sitive  Developments 

rhe  United  States  has  maintained  its 
>se  ties  with  Japan,  the  cornerstone 
our  entire  posture  in  Asia.  Despite 
3tty  economic  problems,  the  funda- 
ntal  strength  and  depth  of  the  re- 
ionship  remain  unimpaired.  Our  se- 
rity  relationship  continues  stronger 


than  ever,  accompanied  by  a  new 
awareness  of  defense  matters  among 
the  Japanese  Government  and  public 
and  with  an  increased  Japanese  contri- 
bution to  its  own  security  goals  and  to 
the  support  of  U.S.  forces. 

Perhaps  more  dramatic,  as  we  have 
already  discussed,  the  United  States 
embarked  on  a  new  era  in  our  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
with  the  formal  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations;  simultaneously 
our  ties  with  Taiwan  have  been  placed 
on  a  new  basis  which,  although  unoffi- 
cial, will  be  durable  and  mutually 
beneficial. 

We  put  behind  us  a  period  of  major 
strain  in  our  relationship  with  Korea. 
The  withdrawal  of  our  ground  troops 
began;  but  further  withdrawals  are  in 
abeyance  until  we  complete  our  reas- 
sessment of  North  Korean  military 
capabilities.  South  and  North  Korea 
have  taken  a  first  step  to  resume  their 
long-interrupted  dialogue.  National 
elections  were  held,  and  prominent 
political  prisoners  were  released. 

The  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  continued  to  mature 
as  an  economic  and  political  grouping, 
and  it  expanded  its  relationships  with 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Its  members  also  ad- 
vanced in  mutual  confidence  and  cohe- 
sion in  the  face  of  common  challenges. 
The  statements  by  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  Kampuchea  and 
Vietnam  and  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity reflected  this  cohesion. 

We  and  the  Philippine  Government 
have  agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the 
32-year-old  Military  Bases  Agreement 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  Philippine 
sovereignty  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mits continued  and  unhampered  U.S. 
military  operations  at  the  facilities 
which  we  retain.  This  places  on  a  firm 
footing  the  ability  of  our  forces  to  op- 
erate effectively  in  the  Pacific  and  In- 
dian Oceans,  protecting  vital  sea  lanes 
and  ready  to  support  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Close  congressional  consultation  was 
vital  in  enabling  the  Adminstration  to 
develop  its  position.  Congressional 
contacts  with  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  were  important  in  bringing 
the  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. As  President  Marcos  said  on 
February  16:  "If  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  remembered  in  history 


it  will  not  be  merely  for  its  power,  not 
only  for  its  military  might,  but  because 
of  its  noble  objective  to  attain  peace  in 
the  world." 

A  number  of  Pacific  island  states 
have  peacefully  become  independent. 
These  new  countries  have  been  assisted 
in  their  emergence  by  the  moral  and 
material  support  of  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  which  to- 
gether continue  to  comprise  one  of  the 
most  durable  and  strongest  treaty 
organizations — ANZUS — in  the  world. 

Negative  Development 

The  major  new  negative  develop- 
ment in  Asia  was  the  boiling  over  into 
full-scale  warfare  of  the  long- 
simmering  conflicts  between  Vietnam 
and  Kampuchea  [Cambodia],  Vietnam 
and  China.  The  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  not  immediately  threatened, 
and  we  will  not  get  directly  involved  in 
a  conflict  between  Asian  Communist 
nations.  However,  the  continuation  and 
possibly  escalation  of  these  conflicts 
between  Communist  states  is  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  the  region.  There- 
fore, we  shall  use  whatever  means  are 
at  our  disposal  to  encourage  restraint, 
bring  an  end  to  the  fighting,  and  pre- 
vent a  wider  war. 

We  are  working  with  other  nations 
bilaterally  and  at  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
Vietnamese  forces  from  Cambodia  and 
Chinese  forces  from  Vietnam.  We 
continue  to  assert  the  important  inter- 
national principles  of  territorial  integ- 
rity and  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

Together  with  the  conflicts  in  In- 
dochina, there  is  the  explosion  of  the 
refugee  exodus  from  Vietnam,  an 
exodus  deliberately  provoked  by  the 
policies  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  one  from  which  that  gov- 
ernment derives  material  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  tens  of  thousands  of  suffer- 
ing people  and  of  those  Southeast 
Asian  governments  which  continue 
their  humanitarian  policies  of  providing 
temporary  asylum. 

We  support  the  concept  of  a  truly  in- 
dependent and  neutral  Cambodia.  The 
Kampuchean  people  clearly  deserve  at 
long  last  a  genuinely  representative 
government  responsive  to  their  aspira- 
tions. Neither  Pol  Pot  nor  the 
Vietnamese-installed  Heng  Samrin  re- 
gime fulfill  these  criteria. 
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Even  though  the  fragility  of  the 
equilibrium  of  which  I  spoke  last  year 
has  become  more  apparent,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  Asia  remains  a 
highly  favorable  one.  The  tensions  and 
conflicts  that  do  exist  in  Asia  are  es- 
sentially between  Communist 
states — an  "East-East"  conflict — in 
which  our  efforts  are  directed  at  con- 
taining the  effects.  Our  traditional 
friends  in  the  region  continue  to  move 
toward  increased  stability  and  prosper- 
ity but  in  the  face  of  challenges  both 
old  and  new.  In  our  status  as  an  Asian 
and  Pacific  power,  we  share  in  these 
challenges — challenges  to  peace  and 
stability  and  to  improvement  of  the 
human  condition  in  Asia. 

The  progress  that  we  have  made  to- 
gether with  those  friends  in  the  last  2 
years  has  positioned  us  jointly  to  meet 
these  challenges  confidently  and  effec- 
tively. For  our  part,  therefore,  while 
we  must  work  even  harder,  we  do  not 
need  at  this  time  to  undertake  any 
dramatic  or  major  departures  from  our 
current  policy  course  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  favorable  position  in  East 
Asia.  We  believe  we  are  on  the  right 
course,  and  we  should  persevere. 

But  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  today  and  the  foreseeable  future,  we 
will  have  to  apply  on  occasion  in- 
creased resources — diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  military,  government  and 
private.  This  will  mean  selective  in- 
creases in  security  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

It  will  also  mean  increased  attention 
to  promotion  of  U.S.  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  Asia  and  recognition  of  the 
growing  economic   power  of  the 
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region — power  which  has  created  both  in  Indochina  and  later  for  supporting 
substantial  opportunities  and  formida-  Security  Council  actions  calling  for 
ble  problems  for  the  United  States.  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 

the  region  were  twofold. 


Indochina 

The  United  States  is  concerned  over 
the  increasing  tensions  in  Asia  that 
have  resulted  from  the  invasion  and 
continuing  occupation  of  Kampuchea 
by  over  100,000  Vietnamese  troops, 
and  from  the  subsequent  Chinese  attack 
on  Vietnam. 

We  have  no  intention  of  taking  sides 
among  the  parties  to  these  conflicts, 
but  we  do  wish  to  see  an  end  to  the 
present  fighting,  withdrawal  of  Viet- 
namese troops  from  Kampuchea  and  of 
Chinese  troops  from  Vietnam,  and  a 
general  reduction  in  the  dangerous 
level  of  tensions  that  now  prevails. 

Our  position  has  been  made  clear  to 
all  of  the  parties  concerned  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  in  public  and  private, 
over  the  past  several  months.  Begin- 
ning in  September,  we  expressed  our 
concern  to  the  Vietnamese  and  asked 
for  clarification  of  their  intentions  in 
light  of  their  troop  buildup  along  the 
Kampuchean  border.  On  November  1 
we  sent  a  letter  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  expressing  concern  over  rising 
tensions  between  Vietnam  and  Kam- 
puchea, as  well  as  the  possibility  of  in- 
volving other  countries,  and  asking  that 
the  Council  consider  how  it  might  deal 
with  this  situation.  Subsequently,  we 
supported  Security  Council  action  on 
both  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese 
attacks. 

Our  reasons  for  initially  drawing 
U.N.  attention  to  the  growing  tensions 


•  We  were  concerned  that  the  vol-  ■ 
atile  nature  of  the  conflicts  posed  a 
wider  threat  to  regional  peace.  This  in- 
deed was  the  case,  and  the  Vietnamese 
attack  on  Cambodia  was  soon  followed 
by  the  Chinese  attack  on  Vietnam. 

•  We  were  concerned  over  the  tragic 
waste  of  limited  resources,  which 
would  have  been  much  better  employed 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  peoples,  rather 
than  being  used  to  support  another 
round  of  cruel  fighting. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  fighting  to 
the  Vietnamese-Chinese  border, 
squandered  national  resources  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation  have  become  even 
greater.  Even  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  loss  in  human  terms,  as 
people  die  in  disputes,  which  we  believe 
could,  and  should,  be  resolved  through ] 
negotiation  or  mediation. 

Refugees 

Another  tragic  aspect  of  the  predi- 
cament of  Indochina  is  the  situation 
which  impels  so  many  citizens  of  those 
countries  to  want  to  flee  them.   Since  | 
the  Communist  victories  of  spring; 
1975,  over  400,000  persons  have  fled; 
to  non-Communist  countries  from; 
Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia,  exact- 
ing an  incalculable  toll  in  human  suf- 
fering and  misery  and  putting  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  other  countries  of  the  re- 
gion that  receive  them.  Thailand  and 
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Malaysia  have  borne  particularly  heavy 
oads  and  have  paid  an  economic  and  a 
lolitical  price  for  their  humanitarian 
tolicies  toward  refugees;  both  coun- 
ries  deserve  our  approbation  and  sup- 
ort. 

That  the  outpouring  of  refugees  con- 
inues,  in  spite  of  the  certain  hardships 
nd  possible  death  that  await  them  after 
ley  have  left  their  homelands,  is  mute 
ut  eloquent  testimony  to  the  condi- 
10ns  there.  The  Government  of  Viet- 
am  recently  announced  its  intention  to 
uplement  procedures  that  would  allow 
:s  citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  do 

0  in  a  more  orderly  and  humane  man- 
er.  We  have  no  indications  yet  that 
lere  have  been  any  practical  results 
rom  this  announced  intention.  For  the 
ake  of  the  countries  of  first  asylum, 
nd  for  the  sake  of  those  people  who 
/ish  to  leave  Vietnam,  we  earnestly 
ope  that  the  Vietnamese  Government 
/ill  follow  through. 

In  keeping  with  our  humanitarian 
adition,  we  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
jltations  on  Indochina  refugees  called 
y  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
efugees  last  December  in  an  effort  to 
mphasize  the  international  nature  of 
le  problem  and  to  bring  forth  a  greater 
:sponse  from  countries  which  have  not 
latched  the  efforts  of  Australia, 
ranee,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
»  providing  permanent  resettlement. 
Jt  are  somewhat  encouraged  by  the 
;sponse  of  other  countries,  but  the 
isk  is  immense. 

For  our  own  part,  we  will  continue 

1  the  American  tradition  of  providing 
haven  for  those  fleeing  political  re- 

ression;  we  have  offered  permanent  re- 
;ttlement  to  over  200,000  Indochinese 
:fugees  since  1975.  We  will  be  con- 
ilting  Congress  on  plans  for  the  year 
head.  We  will  make  our  program 
lore  efficient  and  responsive  through 
le  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
'ick  Clark,  former  Senator,  as  Ambas- 
idor  at  large,  with  the  mission  of  in- 
:grating  and  overseeing  all  refugee 
rograms  and  interests  of  the  U.S. 
overnment. 

We  have  been  very  pleased  by  con- 
ressional  participation  in  the  Geneva 
onsultations  on  refugees  and  sub- 
:quent  working  tours  by  congressional 
elegations  to  review  first  hand  the 
:fugee  situation  on  Southeast  Asia, 
lcluding  Vietnam  itself.  This  can  only 
:ad  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  of 
ie  problem  by  the  legislative  and 
xecutive  branches  and  an  improved 
>ng-term  refugee  policy. 

IHitary  Balance 

Although  the  main  sources  of  actual 
nd  potential  conflict  are  presently 


between  the  Communist  states,  our 
military  posture  in  the  region  and  the 
defensive  capabilities  of  our  friends 
and  allies  are  of  prime  and  continuing 
concern  to  us. 

Our  military  presence  in  Asia  and  the 
western  Pacific  remains  strong,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  qualitative  factors 
and  the  continuous  process  of  upgrad- 
ing of  forces  there.  As  an  indication  of 
our  determination  to  maintain  military 
sufficiency  in  the  region,  and  an  indi- 
cation of  our  flexibility  in  meeting 
changing  strategic  challenges,  let  me 
just  catalogue  some  of  our  recent  ac- 
tions. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion of  Kampuchea,  we  increased  and 
made  more  responsive  our  security  as- 
sistance to  Thailand.  We  concluded 
mutually  beneficial  amendments  to  the 
Military  Bases  Agreement  with  the 
Philippines.  We  are  undertaking  qual- 
itative upgrading  of  air  and  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific.  New  organs  for 
coordination  of  military  planning  in 
Japan  and  Korea  make  our  combined 
efforts  in  those  countries  more  effi- 
cient. 

In  addition  to  our  own  forces  in  the 
region,  those  of  our  allies  are  also  sig- 
nificant. Our  treaty  commitments  to  the 
mutual  defense  of  Japan,  South  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan  are  unshake- 
able.  Our  treaty  tie  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  durable  such  relationships  in  his- 
tory. Our  commitment  under  the  Man- 
ila pact  remains  valid,  as  the  President 
affirmed  to  Thailand's  Prime  Minister 
during  his  visit.  We  remain  dedicated 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
people  on  Taiwan. 

We  are  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  the 
development  of  Soviet  forces  in  Asia. 
In  addition  to  those  along  the  border 
with  China,  which  have  grown  by  more 
than  one-third  in  the  last  decade,  the 
Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  has  also  been 
strengthened.  We  also  see  this  fleet 
ranging  farther  from  its  home  ports  for 
extended  periods,  including  exercises 
in  the  Philippine  Sea  and  the  current 
deployments  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

While  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  is  not 
a  match  for  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  such  developments  require  our 
careful  attention  and  underscore  the 
need  for  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  our  own  military 
forces  and  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  our  allies. 

Japan 

We  have  already  discussed  the 
dramatic  new  ties  with  China;  in  coun- 
terpoint to  that  stands  our  longstand- 
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ing,  fundamental  relationship  with 
Japan.  No  relationship  is  more  impor- 
tant, none  more  basic  to  U.S.  interests. 
The  U.S.  alliance  with  Japan  remains 
the  keystone  of  our  policy  in  Asia.  It 
joins  our  two  nations  together  in  a  dur- 
able, dynamic,  and  constructive  re- 
lationship which  is  a  vital  element  in 
the  preservation  of  peace,  security,  and 
economic  progress  in  the  region. 

The  alliance  has  enabled  Japan  to 
play  an  increasing  economic  and  politi- 
cal role  in  the  region  and  the  world 
without  having  to  develop  strategic 
capabilities  of  its  own.  But  Japan  also 
contributes  substantial  resources  to- 
ward its  own  defense — the  Japanese 
defense  budget  for  1979  is  projected  at 
$10.5  billion,  an  impressive  figure 
even  though  it  is  small  as  a  percentage 
of  Japan's  large  GNP  (Japan  ranks 
about  eighth  in  the  world  in  absolute 
size  of  defense  budget).  Much  of  this 
defense  expenditure  is  being  devoted  to 
qualitative  improvements  in  the  self- 
defense  forces,  including  the  purchase 
of  F- 15  fighters  and  P-3C  patrol  air- 
craft. Japan's  defense  budget  includes 
a  substantial  sum  —  around  $700 
million — which  will  be  contributed  in 
1979  to  the  support  of  U.S.  forces 
stationed  there. 

I  should  also  note  a  welcome  degree 
of  greater  openness  in  discussing  de- 
fense issues  in  Japan  and  a  greater 
public  appreciation  of  the  security  en- 
vironment in  Asia  and  the  role  of  the 
U.S. -Japan  security  relationship  in  that 
environment. 

While  our  overall  relationship  with 
Japan  remains  strong,  there  are  clearly 
contentious  problems  in  the  economic 
field,  especially  those  relating  to  Ja- 
pan's large  global  current  account 
surplus  and  to  market  access. 

The  Japanese  trade  surplus  has  been 
gradually  declining  in  recent  months. 
We  welcome  that.  A  continuation  of 
the  trend  is  of  great  importance.  There 
have  also  been  a  certain  number  of 
steps  forward  in  opening  up  market  ac- 
cess in  Japan,  although  less  than  we 
would  hope. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  to  be 
done  by  both  sides,  and  this  year  will 
be  a  critical  one  in  U.S. -Japanese  eco- 
nomic relations.  We  will  work  cooper- 
atively with  the  Japanese  to  assure 
continuing  progress.  The  importance  of 
such  progress  transcends  our  bilateral 
relations  and  involves  the  health  of  the 
entire  world  trading  system. 

Korea 

Our  most  immediate  security  con- 
cerns in  Northeast  Asia  are  focused  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula.  In  the  broader 
context,  our  relations  with  South  Korea 
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are  returning  toward  a  more  harmoni- 
ous state  after  a  very  difficult  2  years.  I 
do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  time  of 
testing  is  entirely  behind  us.  Yet  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  our  relation- 
ship augurs  well  for  the  future. 

We  have  long  been  on  record  as 
favoring  efforts  to  reduce  tensions  on 
the  peninsula  either  through  direct 
North-South  talks  or  through  meetings 
of  all  the  nations  directly  concerned, 
including  South  Korea  as  a  full  partici- 
pant. South  Korea  has  made,  over  the 
years,  several  proposals  for  direct  talks 
and  concrete  forms  of  cooperation  with 
the  North,  but  the  North  has  histori- 
cally been  unwilling  to  participate.  In 
January,  however,  the  North  publicly 
welcomed  President  Park's  proposal  for 
talks  without  preconditions,  although 
the  North  tried  to  bend  the  proposal  to 
its  own  conditions. 

As  you  know,  the  first  contacts  took 
place  at  Panmunjom  on  February  17, 
and  since  that  date  the  North  and  South 
have  also  started  discussions  for  the 
South's  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional table  tennis  championships  in 
Pyongyang,  the  North  Korean  capital, 
in  April.  The  second  round  of  political 
contacts  is  set  for  next  week.  Although 
it  is  still  far  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  North  will  move  beyond  posturing 
to  allow  fruitful  results,  we  are  cau- 
tiously hopeful. 

In  the  meantime,  neither  we  nor  our 
South  Korean  allies  can  relax  our  vigi- 
lance against  the  possibility  that  the 
North  will  seek  to  reunify  the  peninsula 
by  military  means.  The  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community  is  currently  engaged 
in  a  reassessment  of  the  data  available 
on  North  Korean  military  strength  and 
deployments.  Because  that  analysis  is 
still  in  progress,  it  would  be  premature 
to  draw  any  definitive  conclusions; 
however,  it  is  already  clear  that  we  will 
significantly  increase  our  estimates  of 
some  categories  of  North  Korean 
strength.  Certainly  there  is  more  there 
than  is  required  for  legitimate  defen- 
sive purposes. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  our  pol- 
icy of  gradually  withdrawing  American 
ground  combat  troops  is  reasonable  and 
appropriate.  It  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  strength  of  our  commitment  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  South  Korea 
as  embodied  in  our  mutual  security 
treaty.  However,  as  the  President  re- 
cently noted,  further  reductions  will  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  we  can  assess 
new  developments,  including  the  new 
intelligence  data  on  North  Korean 
strength,  U.S. -China  normalization, 
and  the  evolution  of  a  North-South 
dialogue. 

Meanwhile,  steps  have  been  initiated 
to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  met  February  8  with 
American  business  leaders  active  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  establish  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  ASEAN-U.S.  Business 
Council. 

The  council  will  be  a  joint  under- 
taking between  private  business  groups 
in  the  nations  of  Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is 
similar  in  organization  and  purpose  to 
Business  Councils  created  jointly  with 
the  private  sectors  in  Japan,  the  Euro- 
pean Communities,  India,  Egypt,  and  a 
dozen  other  countries.  The  council's 
main  objectives  are:  (1)  insure  a  high 
level  of  awareness  of  bilateral  relations 
among  businessmen,  (2)  serve  as  a 
forum  to  promote  economic  relation- 
ships, and  (3)  recommend  ways  to  im- 
prove economic  relations. 

The  Department  of  State  believes 
that  formation  of  the  ASEAN-U.S. 
Business  Council  is  a  timely  and  wel- 
come event  which  will  contribute  to 
and  strengthen  U.S.  relations  with 
ASEAN  members. 

The  first  ASEAN-U.S.  Business 
Conference  is  scheduled  for  July  22-24 
in  Manila  and  will  be  cosponsored  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  its  counterpart  or- 
ganization. 


This  joint  endeavor  is  a  tribute  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  five  nations  — 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  and  Thailand — which  com- 
prise ASEAN.  This  Association  has 
created  a  stable,  prosperous  regional 
group  of  nations.  It  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  areas  for  interna- 
tional direct  private  investment  in  the 
developing  world. 

ASEAN  is  one  of  the  United  States' 
most  important  trading  partners,  with  a 
two-way  volume  of  trade  of  over  $12 
billion.  The  member  countries  have 
enjoyed  substantial  rates  of  economic 
growth  in  the  1970's  based  on  govern- 
ment support  for  and  reliance  on  pri- 
vate investment  and  foreign  trade. 

The  Department  of  State  places  high 
priority  on  maintaining  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness in  Southeast  Asia  and  con- 
tributing to  its  economic  growth.  We 
welcome  expansion  of  two-way  trade 
and  private  investment.  The  council 
will  enhance  U.S.  business  community 
awareness  of  the  ample  trade  and  in- 
vestment potential  offered  by  the  re- 
gion. The  ASEAN-U.S.  Business 
Council  presents  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  work  creatively  toward  these 
ends.  □ 


1  Made  available  to  news  correspondents  by 
Department  spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


combat  power.  An  additional  squadron 
of  U.S.  F-4  aircraft  has  arrived  in 
Korea,  for  example,  and  the  Congress 
has  approved  the  transfer  of  essential 
U.S.  equipment  to  Korea  as  U.S. 
forces  there  are  redeployed.  The  United 
States  and  R.O.K.  forces  have  also  in- 
augurated a  Combined  Forces  Com- 
mand (CFC),  which  will  improve  the 
quality  and  flexibility  of  tactical  plan- 
ning and  enable  the  Korean  forces  to 
shoulder  more  of  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense. 

Security  Assistance  Program 

Our  security  assistance  is  considered 
by  the  nations  of  East  Asia  to  be  of 
great  material  and  psychological  value. 
The  overall  objective  of  the  FY  1980 
security  assistance  program  which  we 
are  requesting  for  East  Asia  is  to  pro- 


vide access  to  the  military  wherewithal 
to  cope  with  internal  and  external 
threats  and  to  provide  psychological 
reassurance  of  U.S.  dedication  to  the 
goal  of  regional  security  and  stability. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
table,  security  assistance  in  East  Asia 
has  been  declining  in  recent  years. 
Especially  in  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  Indochina  and  Korea,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
reductions.  Leaving  aside  the  major  in- 
creases in  the  program  for  the  Philip- 
pines resulting  from  the  amendment  to 
the  base  agreement  the  level  of  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  credits  has  de- 
creased by  24%  compared  to  FY  1978; 
the  military  assistance  program  (MAP) 
has  been  phased  out  except  for  the 
Philippines.  The  international  military 
education  and  training  (IMET)  program 
has  decreased  by  23%  in  the  same 
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;riod.  Inflation  and  changes  in  ac- 
>unting  procedures  have  made  real 
screases  much  larger. 
Indeed,  the  evolving  security  situa- 
)n  in  Asia  gives  cause  for  concern 
'er  the  levels  of  our  security  assist- 
ice  program  in  the  region.  The  Presi- 
:nt  spoke  to  this  in  his  February  20 
>eech  at  Georgia  Tech  [Atlanta]  when 
:  said  that:  "Many  nations  are 
oubled — even  threatened — by  the 
rmoil  in  Southeast  Asia  ....  To  stand 
'  our  friends  and  to  help  meet  their 
curity  needs  in  these  difficult  times,  I 
ill  consult  with  the  Congress  to  de- 
rmine  what  additional  military  assist- 
ice  will  be  required."2 
We  continue  to  give  special  em- 
lasis  to  support  of  Korean  security 
forts  in  general  and  their  5-year  force 
iprovement  plan  in  particular  through 
AS  cash  sales  and  FMS  credits.  For 
(  1980  these  credits  amount  to  $225 
illion.  We  will  also  provide  the 
cessary  grant  training  through  the 
1ET  program  in  the  amount  of  $1.8 
illion  in  FY  1980.  This  combination 
FMS  credits  and  IMET  is,  indeed, 
e  bare  minimum  necessary  to  help 
mpensate  for  the  troop  withdrawal 
d  to  support  the  Korean  efforts  to 
hieve  greater  self-sufficiency  in  the 
nduct  of  the  defense  of  their  country. 
For  the  first  time  since  1971,  we  are 
questing  a  small  amount  of  IMET 
rids  ($31,000)  for  Burma,  reflecting 
)dest  but  growing  U.S. -Burma  coop- 
ition. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that 
;se  programs  for  East  Asian  countries 
ve  infinitesimal  impact  on  Federal 
ending  and  even  less  on  inflation, 
rticularly  the  FMS  financing  program 
which  only  10%  of  the  program 
lount  is  actually  appropriated — for 
ist  Asia  this  would  only  be  $34.2 
llion  in  FY  1980.  The  foreign  policy 
nefits  in  terms  of  regional  stability 
d  confidence  in  the  United  States  far 
tweigh  the  costs  in  appropriated 
nds.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
IET  program,  which  gives  us  a 
ique  opportunity  to  secure  lasting 
ntact  and  influence  with  military  de- 
iionmakers  in  friendly  countries. 
As  the  President  said  in  Atlanta, 
nerica's  fundamental  security  re- 
onsibilities  include  standing  by  our 
ies  and  our  friends  and  supporting 
i  national  independence  and  integrity 
other  nations.  In  that  spirit,  I  feel 
it  it  is  essential,  at  the  least,  that  the 
:urity  assistance  program  I  have  out- 
led  be  authorized  and  implemented. 

■ilippine  Bases 

The  Governments  of  the   United 
ates  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 


pines announced  last  December  31  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  on 
amendment  of  the  1947  Military  Bases 
Agreement.  Consultations  with  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  congressional  par- 
ticipation, were  key  elements  in  the 
process  which  led  up  to  agreement  on 
the  future  conditions  of  U.S.  use  of 
facilities  at  Clark  Air  Base  and  Subic 
Navy  Base  complex.  While  you  are 
personally  well  aware  of  the  history 
and  outcome  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  let  me  set 
forth  for  the  record  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features. 

The  final  negotiations  in  a  process 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  1969  were 
carried  out  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  with 
the  aim  of  implementing  the  principles 
in  the  joint  statement  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Marcos  and  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale  during  the  latter's  visit  to  Manila 
in  May  1978.  Those  principles  were: 

•  The  United  States  affirms  that 
Philippine  sovereignty  extends  over  the 
bases; 

•  Each  base  shall  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Philippine  base  commander; 

•  The  United  States  shall  be  assured 
effective  command  and  control  over 
U.S.  personnel,  employees,  equip- 
ment, material,  the  facilities  authorized 
for  their  use  within  military  bases,  and 
unhampered  military  operations  in- 
volving their  own  forces;  and 

•  There  should  be  a  thorough  review 
of  the  agreement  and  amendments 
thereto  every  5  years  (the  agreement 
continues  in  force  through  1991). 

Due  to  the  goodwill  and  persistence 
of  the  negotiators  during  the  period 
June-December  1978,  mutually  ac- 
cepted terms  for  the  amendments  were 
worked  out.  I  would  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  men  on  both  sides  who 
resolved  in  a  few  months  issues  which 
had,  in  some  cases,  been  thorns  of 
contention  for  years. 

Concerning  compensation,  President 
Carter  has  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Marcos  promising  that  the  Executive 
Branch  will  make  its  "best  effort" 
over  the  next  5  fiscal  years  (1980-84) 
to  obtain  for  the  Philippines  $50  mil- 
lion in  grant  military  assistance,  $250 
million  in  FMS  credits,  and  $200  mil- 
lion in  security  supporting  assistance 
(SSA).  This  was  the  approach 
suggested  to  us  during  congressional 
consultations  as  an  alternative  to  the 
previous  U.S.  proposal  of  $1  billion  in 
a  treaty  commitment.  Members  of  this 
committee  were  closely  consulted.  In 
this  first  year,  we  are  requesting  $25 
million  in  grant  military  assistance, 
$50  million  in  FMS  financing,  and  $20 
million  in  SSA. 
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The  SSA  program  for  the  Philippines 
is  new.  Like  existing  SSA  programs 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  it  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID).  It  will  sup- 
plement, not  supplant,  our  on-going 
AID  programs  in  the  Philippines  of  de- 
velopment assistance  and  PL--480 
commodities. 

The  SSA  program  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  implemented  in  the  form  of 
specific  projects,  and  we  will  inform 
the  Congress  of  the  nature  of  those 
projects.  Because  the  program  is  so 
new,  the  guidelines  are  still  being  de- 
veloped. We  have  identified  three  gen- 
eral types  of  projects  which  we  believe 
correspond  to  the  criteria  of  the  con- 
gressional mandate  and  for  which  the 
administrative  and  support  apparatus  is 
already  largely  in  place. 

One  of  these  is  the  construction  of 
typhoon-proof  classrooms  throughout 
the  country.  The  Philippines  has  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  classrooms,  and  many 
existing  ones,  built  years  ago,  need  to 
be  replaced. 

A  second  field  is  that  of  public 
health.  We  have  in  mind  helping  the 
Philippine  Government  to  build  and 
equip  health  centers  in  rural  areas 
which  would  emphasize  preventive 
health  care,  probably  using  paramedi- 
cal personnel. 

The  third  type  of  project  would  in- 
volve the  improvement  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  Angeles  and 
Olongapo  cities,  just  outside  the  gates 
of  our  facilities  at  Clark  Air  Base  and 
Subic  Naval  Base,  and  in  adjacent 
municipalities.  AID  has  already  con- 
ducted "shelter  sector  assessments" 
for  both  cities  and  has  identified  re- 
quirements for  sites  and  services  in 
those  communities.  And  there  is  clear 
need  for  other  types  of  developmental 
activity  as  well,  such  as  reforestation, 
agricultural  resettlement,  flood  control, 
land  reclamation,  vocational  training, 
and  social  services. 

These  are  projects  about  which 
President  Marcos  has  expressed  per- 
sonal interest,  and  our  desire  to  insti- 
tute programs  to  upgrade  conditions  in 
those  communities  is  recorded  in  the 
diplomatic  notes  exchanged  at  Manila 
on  January  7,  1979,  and  in  an  accom- 
panying letter  from  Secretary  Vance  to 
Foreign  Minister  Romulo. 

I  should  like  to  explain  why  we 
chose  to  incorporate  SSA — a  program 
whose  main  focus  is  economic  and  so- 
cial development — in  our  security  as- 
sitance  "package"  for  the  Philippines. 
You  may  be  aware  that  the  Philippine 
Government  had  long  hoped  for  a  mul- 
tiyear  assistance  commitment  in  con- 
junction with  the  amendment  of  the 
Military  Bases  Agreement.   No  such 
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commitment  was  possible,  of  course; 
the  best  we  could  and  did  offer  was  an 
undertaking  by  the  President  that  the 
Administration  would  make  its  best 
effort,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  seek 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  the 
Philippines  of  specified  amounts  of  se- 
curity assistance,  and  we  were  influ- 
enced in  choosing  this  approach  by  our 
consultations  with  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  year  ago  or  more. 

In  putting  together  our  assistance 
package,  we  had  to  take  into  account 
the  prospect  that  the  military  assistance 
program  might  be  phased  out  in  the 
near  future  and  the  fact  that  funding 
levels  for  traditional  bilateral  economic 
assistance  programs  have  been  declin- 
ing in  recent  years.  We,  therefore, 
conceived  the  SSA  program  for  the 
Philippines  in  part  as  a  substitute  for 
those  more  traditional  forms  of  assist- 
ance and  as  one  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  last  through  the  5-year 
life  of  this  assistance  package. 

Another  factor  in  our  decision  was 
that  an  SSA  program  is  intrinsically 
more  flexible  than  traditional  develop- 
ment assistance  programs.  An  SSA 
program  can  be  developed  relatively 
quickly,  with  less  extensive  bureaucra- 
tic preparation  on  the  American  side, 
and  tailored  to  take  advantage  of  an 
existing  apparatus  and  to  the  needs  of 
specific  geographic  areas.  We  made 
clear,  in  our  consultations  with  the 
Congress  a  year  ago,  our  intention  to 
include  an  SSA  program  as  part  of  our 
assistance  package,  and  we  received 
encouragement  to  do  so  from  virtually 
everyone  with  whom  we  consulted. 

We  intend  to  administer  the  SSA 
program  in  the  Philippines  with  no  in- 
crease in  our  ceiling  on  American  per- 
sonnel permanently  assigned  to  the 
AID  mission  in  the  Philippines,  al- 
though we  may  need  some  temporary- 
duty  help  to  get  the  program  started. 
We  will  establish  procedures  to  insure 
full  accountability  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended under  the  program.  Finally,  we 
will  insure  that  projects  funded  under 
the  SSA  program  will  be  consistent 
with  the  congressional  mandate  for  all 
foreign  assistance  programs,  will  com- 
plement our  on-going  development  as- 
sistance programs  in  the  Philippines, 
and  will  help  to  meet  our  long-term 
goal  of  aiding  the  poor  people  of  that 
country. 

I  expect  you  are  aware  that  the 
Philippines  declined  an  assistance 
package  which  the  United  States  of- 
fered in  1976.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
clear  comparison  between  the  two  of- 
fers. The  1979  package  does  not  in- 
clude development  assistance  or  PL- 
480  commodities,  whereas  the  1976 
offer  did.  In  terms  of  international  se- 


curity assistance,  however,  the  two 
packages  are  equal  in  amount — $500 
million — although  somewhat  different 
in  their  internal  composition. 

I  would  stress,  however,  that  the 
1979  amendment  contains  a  number  of 
intangible  features  that  were  not  en- 
visioned or  not  guaranteed  in  the  1976 
negotiations:  full  and  visible  recogni- 
tion of  Philippine  sovereignty;  a  very 
extensive  reversion  of  land  and  water 
areas  to  the  Philippines;  provision  of 
special  operating  rights  for  the  United 
States  in  some  of  those  reverted  areas; 
and  continued  and  unhampered  opera- 
tional use  by  our  forces  of  the  facilities 
which  we  retain. 

I  believe  that  the  security  assistance 
program  that  we  are  proposing  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  to  the 
bases  agreement  is  an  appropriate 
acknowledgment  of  the  long  and 
friendly  relationship  which  we  have 
had  with  the  Philippines,  the  durability 
of  our  defense  relationship,  and  the 
importance  of  our  facilities  in  the 
Philippines  to  the  flexibility  and  eco- 
nomical operation  of  our  forces  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  contiguous  areas 
such  as  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  authorize  the  full  amount 
so  that  this  historic  agreement  can 
begin  on  a  successful  note. 

Economic  Aspects 

Our  economic  relationships  with  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  form 
the  centerpiece  of  our  role  in  the  re- 
gion. The  free-market  economies  of 
Asia  constitute  the  most  dynamic  eco- 
nomic region  in  the  world.  Taken  to- 
gether they  are  doubling  real  gross  na- 
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tional  product  every  12  years,  with 
some  of  the  fastest  achieving  this 
doubling  every  6  or  7  years.  We  con- 
duct about  one-fourth  of  our  foreign 
trade  with  East  Asia — more  than  with 
all  of  Western  Europe.  U.S.  exports  to 
the  world  as  a  whole  grew  19%  during 
1978;  our  exports  to  East  Asia  in- 
creased 26%.  Included  among  the 
goods  that  we  receive  from  Asia  in  ex- 
change for  our  exports  is  about  10%  of 
our  petroleum  imports,  a  fact  that  may 
become  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
wake  of  recent  events  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  breadth  of  our  economic  re- 
lationships reflects  the  broad  diversity 
of  economic  circumstances  encom- 
passed by  this  vital  region.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  our  economic  relationship 
with  Japan,  and  many  have  spoken  of 
the  challenges  and  potential  benefits 
arising  from  the  entry  of  China  into  the 
world  economy. 

Our  longstanding  economic  links 
with  the  developed  economies  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  also  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  close  friendship  with 
those  staunch  allies  in  the  western 
Pacific.  Our  trade  and  investment  with 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  are  at  all-time 
highs. 

ASEAN 

One  economic  relationship  which  I 
would  especially  like  to  highlight  is 
that  with  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations,  which  is  continuing  to 
emerge  as  a  significant  factor  in  the 
world  political  economy.  At  its  incep- 
tion in  1967  and  until  a  very  few  years 
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LETTER  TO 
PRESIDENT  MARCOS, 
FEB.  16,  1979 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  you,  President 
Marcos,  and  to  the  Philippine  people  on  this 
important  occasion  marking  the  first  step  to- 
ward implementation  of  the  January  7  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Bases  Agreement. 

That  amendment  emphasized  my  Govern- 
ment's recognition  of  full  Philippine 
sovereignty  over  the  bases  and  your  Govern- 
ment's willingness,  in  view  of  mutual  benefits, 
to  grant  certain  facilities  for  use  by  American 


armed  forces. 

The  Philippines  and  the  United  States  pursue 
the  common  objectives  of  advancing  world 
peace,  regional  stability  and  national  independ- 
ence. We  have  stood  together  as  comrades  in 
arms  in  meeting  the  major  challenges  to  peace 
in  this  century. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  relations  between  our 
two  nations  will  continue  to  be  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  harmony,  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect which  characterized  our  recent  negotia- 
tions and  that  our  countries'  historic  ties  will 
grow  stronger  with  each  passing  year. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


pril  1979 
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^o,  few  outside  observers  believed 
lat  ASEAN  would  be  successful.  Yet 
>day  the  organization  commands 
olitical  and  economic  respect 
iroughout  the  world.  No  longer  do 
aders  of  those  nations  speak  simply 
5  Thais,  Filipinos,  Indonesians, 
[alaysians  or  Singaporeans;  they 
>eak  also  as  members  of  ASEAN. 

ASEAN  has  established  relationships 
ith  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
ipan,  with  the  European  Economic 
ommunity,  with  Canada,  and  with  the 
nited  States.  In  August  of  last  year 
areign  and  Economic  Ministers  from 
ie  ASEAN  countries  traveled  halfway 
ound  the  world  for  consultations  with 
.S.  officials.  They  met  with  the 
resident  and  Vice  President,  key 
embers  of  Congress,  and  half  of  the 
;cretaries  of  Cabinet  Departments, 
ngible  evidence  of  the  high-level  at- 
ntion  being  given  by  both  sides  to 
is  growing  relationship.  The  under- 
andings  and  commitments  endorsed 
/  that  ministerial  meeting  established 
broad  framework  for  cooperation  that 

adding  a  regional  dimension  to  our 
iduring  bilateral  ties  with  these  old 
iends. 

The  ASEAN  region  is  economically 
lportant  to  the  United  States  for  its 
)tential,  as  well  as  for  present,  re- 
tionships.  These  are  among  the  most 
^namic  economies  in  the  world. 
SEAN  total  GNP  in  1977  was  nearly 
100  billion.  Average  annual  growth 
tes  since  1968  have  ranged  from  6% 

11%.  The  ASEAN  economy  sup- 
srts  a  total  population  of  245 
illion — greater  than  that  of  South 
merica — on  a  land  area  twice  that  of 
e  European  Economic  Community, 
verage  per  capita  GNP  is  over  $350, 
nging  from  $2,700  in  Singapore  to 
540  in  Indonesia,  the  world's  fifth 
ost  populous  nation. 
We  are  counting  on  American  busi- 
es to  act  energetically  to  realize  the 
)tential  of  ASEAN  and  especially  to 
crease  two-way  trade  both  in  terms  of 
vel  and  of  U.S.  market  share.  We 
ust  strive  to  expand  our  commercial 
lations  in  an  area  which  is  outward- 
oking  and  committed  to  close  coop- 
ation  with  the  Western  countries.  We 

government  will  assist,  as  directed 
f  the  President's  export  expansion 
)licy.  Highly  successful  visits  to  the 
SEAN  countries  last  fall  by  the 
tiairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
id  an  Overseas  Private  Investment 
3rp.  investors  mission  helped  spot- 
?ht  the  promising  opportunity  that 
vaits  U.S.  business.  The  inauguration 
the  U .  S .  section  of  the  U .  S .  -ASEAN 
usiness  Council  in  Washington  2 
eeks  ago  is  a  hopeful  sign. 


Trade  and  Adjustment  Problems 

It  is  clear  that  1979  will  see  the  Ad- 
ministration engaged  in  extensive  con- 
sultations with  both  the  Asian  countries 
and  the  Congress  over  problems  of 
trade  and  adjustment,  particularly  as 
concern  Japan  and  the  advanced  de- 
veloping countries  of  Asia. 

Congress  will  be  faced  with  some  of 
these  problems  when  issues  related  to 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN)  come  before  you.  The  coming 
year  is  a  particularly  critical  year  for 
these  trade-related  problems.  While  we 
have  reached  agreements  with  most  in- 
dustrial nations,  during  this  year  we 
must  still  reach  agreement  with  East 
Asian  less  developed  countries  on  re- 
ductions in  trade  barriers  through  the 
MTN;  we  must  present  MTN  legisla- 
tion before  Congress;  and  we  must  deal 
with  a  protectionist  sentiment  that  ap- 
pears stronger  than  at  any  time  in  re- 
cent memory. 

For  all  to  realize  the  gains  from 
trade,  we  must  protect  an  open  and  lib- 
eral world  trading  order.  This  policy 
brings  increased  benefits  and  chal- 
lenges, and  we  must  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  gain  its 
full  share  of  the  benefits. 

To  this  end  the  President  has  em- 
barked the  United  States  on  a  campaign 
to  increase  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
exports  and  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
and  expand  our  position  in  foreign 
markets.  This  campaign  will  be  espe- 
cially important  in  Asia.  For  it  to  suc- 
ceed will  take  some  adjustment  of  at- 
titude and  management  from  both  the 
U.S.  Government  and  U.S.  business.  If 
either  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries resist  imports  through  overt  or  in- 
direct protectionist  devices,  then  the 
system  will  not  work  to  full  advantage 
of  all,  and  we  will  all  be  hard  put  to 
prevent  protectionist  retaliation. 

Economic  Assistance 

The  United  States  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  role  its  economic  assist- 
ance has  played  in  supporting  sound 
and  equitable  growth  in  the  region.  The 
more  advanced  of  the  developing 
economies  have  largely  outgrown  the 
need  for  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance, including  two  of  the  star 
graduates  of  U.S.  aid  programs  — 
Korea  and  Taiwan. 

Our  bilateral  economic  assistance  is 
currently  concentrated  on  a  trio  of  the 
less  advanced  Southeast  Asian 
market-economy  nations — Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand.  In  our 
FY  1980  program  for  these  countries 
on  which  Administration  officials  will 


testify  in  detail  later,  we  are  seeking  a 
total  of  $124.4  million  in  development 
assistance  (exclusive  of  $20  million  in 
SSA  for  the  Philippines)  and  $154.1 
million  PL-480  food  aid. 

Despite  impressive  achievements, 
Indonesia's  development  needs  remain 
formidable.  An  estimated  60%  of  the 
population  of  140  million  live  at  a  level 
that  does  not  provide  basic  human 
needs.  Underemployment  and  un- 
employment are  as  high  as  30-40%. 
Our  bilateral  assistance  focuses  on  as- 
sisting the  Government  of  Indonesia's 
determined  efforts  to  increase  agricul- 
tural productivity;  to  improve  incomes, 
employment  opportunities,  and  living 
conditions  in  rural  areas;  to  stem 
population  growth;  and  to  train  criti- 
cally needed  personnel.  PL-480  con- 
tinues to  meet  critical  food  shortages 
and  provides  local  currency  for  In- 
donesia's development  budget. 

The  emphasis  in  our  bilateral  aid 
programs  in  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land is  on  helping  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  of  development  are  extended 
to  the  rural  poor.  We  are  assisting  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines,  for 
example,  in  projects  targeted  on 
small-scale  rice  and  corn  farmers  and 
programs  to  improve  health  services 
and  nutrition  in  rural  areas.  Food 
through  PL-480  will  permit  more 
maternal-child  and  student  feeding 
programs  and  benefit  thousands  of 
malnourished  Filipinos. 

We  are  giving  special  attention  in 
Thailand  to  encouraging  an  integrated 
approach  in  programs  to  raise  the  in- 
comes and  living  standards  of  subsis- 
tence farmers,  squatters,  and  hill 
tribes.  This  assistance  gives  tangible 
evidence  of  our  support  for  the  strong 
commitment  the  Government  of  Prime 
Minister  Kriangsak  has  given  to  ex- 
panding rural  development  efforts. 

A  request  for  $40  million  for  PL-480 
sales  to  Korea  is  linked  to  a  previous 
commitment  which  we  hope  to  com- 
plete in  FY  1981.  We  are  also  engaged 
on  a  regional  basis  in  modest  develop- 
ment cooperation  efforts  with  the  South 
Pacific  island  countries  and  ASEAN. 

Conclusion 

Our  military  position  is  strong,  and 
we  have  stable  and  progressive  friends 
and  allies  in  the  region.  The  dark 
clouds  in  the  Asian  sky  result  from 
conflicts  between  the  Communist  states 
in  the  area — conflicts  which  have 
dangerous  potential  but  which  we 
are  working  to  see  do  not  expand  to 
reach  that  potential.  The  economic 
picture  is  likewise  generally  bright, 
although  there  are  dark  spots  and  chal- 
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Security  Assistance  Report 
on  Korea,  1978 


Secretary  Vance,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  transmitted  the  following 
report  on  January  15,  1979,  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee;  and  Frank  Church,  Chair- 
man ad  interim  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  668  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  annual 
reports  submitted  under  section  668; 
the  information  provided  herein  is  sup- 
plemental to  that  provided  in  the  two 
earlier  reports.  The  1976  report  had  a 
historical  focus,  describing  the  U.S. 
military  role  in  Korea  since  1945  and 
summarizing  U.S.  security  assistance 
during  that  period.  The  1977  report 
provided  an  account  of  President  Car- 
ter's decision  to  withdraw  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  from  Korea,  the  consid- 
erations on  which  the  decision  was 
based,  and  an  assessment  of  the  impli- 
cations of  the  decision  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Northeast  Asia  region  and  the  con- 
tinued deterrence  of  North  Korea  ag- 
gression. 

The  preface  of  this  1978  report  pro- 
vides a  brief  overview  of  the  current 
military  situation  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula and  the  U.S.  policies  designed  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  coun- 
tering the  threat  from  the  North.  Part  I 
reviews  the  progress  made  by  Korea 
over  the  past  year  in  modernizing  its 
armed  forces.  Part  II  describes  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  mutual  security 
efforts  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
part  III  reports  on  the  progress  of  steps 
designed  to  implement  the  President's 


decision  gradually  to  withdraw  U.S. 
ground  combat  forces  from  the  penin- 
sula in  a  way  that  will  not  be  de- 
stabilizing. 


PREFACE 

The  Republic  of  Korea  (R.O.K.)  oc- 
cupies about  half  the  land  area  of  the 
peninsula  and  contains  about  two-thirds 
of  the  population.  Over  the  past  15 
years,  it  has  made  impressive  economic 
progress  by  pursuing  a  strategy  of  eco- 
nomic growth  linked  with  the  world 
trading  community.  During  this  period 
it  has  put  comparatively  little  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  defense  indus- 
tries, choosing  instead  to  rely  for  the 
most  part  on  the  United  States  for  de- 
fense materiel  requirements,  initially 
through  grant  military  assistance  and 
more  recently  through  the  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  program.  Of  late 
the  R.O.K.  has  turned  its  attention  to 
the  development,  with  U.S.  assistance, 
of  indigenous  defense  industries,  and 
greater  emphasis  will  be  given  to  this 
effort  in  the  future. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  the  North  has  concentrated  its 
development  efforts  on  heavy  industry, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  military- 
related  sectors.  Under  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  and  isolation  which  charac- 
terizes North  Korean  society,  it  has  de- 
veloped and  deployed  a  massive  mili- 
tary capability  for  a  nation  of  its  size, 
including  domestically  produced  tanks, 
armored  vehicles,  long-range  self- 
propelled  artillery,  and  a  wide  range  of 
ships  and  submarines.  North  Korea 
continues  to  increase  its  offensive 
strength  through,  among  other  things, 
the  production  of  modern  weapons  and 
the  expansion  of  its  military  industry. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  Korean  se- 


Assistance  Proposals  (cont'd) 

lenges  which  will  make  the  next  year  a 

crucial  one  in  our  relations  with  Asia. 

The  past  year  has  seen  events  of 
lasting  historical  significance  that  un- 
derscore the  unalterable  position  of  the 
United  States  as  an  Asian  and  Pacific 
power.  I  do  not  have  to  proclaim  that 
fact  of  geopolitical  life  which  is  by 
now  unmistakable  to  all.  To  maintain 
our  favorable  position  in  Asia  will  re- 
quire constant  and  imaginative  policy 


formulation  and  management.  In  that 
regard  I  look  forward  to  continued  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  with  this 
committee.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2For  full  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1979, 
p.  21. 
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curity  and  the  U.S.  and  Korean  com- 
bined forces  on  the  peninsula  have  pro- 
vided an  effective  deterrent  to  North 
Korean  attack.  Further,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  concluded,  as  noted  in  the 
1977  report,  that  the  decision  to  with- 
draw U.S.  ground  combat  forces,  if 
carefully  phased  over  a  4-5  year  period 
and  accompanied  by  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  and  modernize 
R.O.K.  forces,  can  be  implemented 
without  endangering  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  region.  This  conclusion 
remains  valid.  In  close  consultation 
with  Congress,  the  R.O.K.  and  our 
other  Asian  allies,  however,  we  will 
continually  assess  changes  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  our  plans  will  be  adjusted  if 
developments  so  warrant. 

We  must  remain  alert  to  changing 
circumstances.  Intelligence  analysis 
currently  in  progress  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  North  Koreans  are 
substantially  stronger  than  had  been 
estimated  earlier.  Because  the  analysis 
is  still  in  progress,  it  is  premature  to 
discuss  details  of  the  new  estimates. 
When  the  new  estimates  are  ready  they 
will,  of  course,  be  factored  into  our 
on-going  assessment  of  conditions  on 
the  peninsula.  The  extraordinary  se- 
crecy of  North  Korean  society  has  made 
it  difficult  to  detect  increases  in  the 
number  of  men  under  arms  or  their  de- 
ployment. North  Korea's  precise  mili- 
tary intentions  are  also  extraordinarily, 
difficult  to  ascertain  on  a  timely  basis. 
We  can  anticipate  that  North  Korea 
will  continue  to  develop  and  operate  its 
defense  establishment  in  a  surreptitious 
way. 

Because  the  military  threat  from 
North  Korea  remains  serious,  and 
given  Pyongyang's  intransigent  posture 
and  rejection  of  repeated  R.O.K.  ini- 
tiatives to  decrease  tensions  on  the 
peninsula,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  R.O.K.  in  its  efforts 
to  strengthen  its  own  defense 
capabilities.  Coupled  with  the  direct 
U.S.  commitment  to  defend  the 
R.O.K.,  our  assistance  is  designed  to 
make  clear  to  North  Korea  and  others 
that  any  attack  will  meet  with  an  im- 
mediate and  strong  response,  that  no 
armed  attack  can  succeed,  and  that 
constructive,  peaceful  cooperation  in 
the  search  for  means  of  reducing  ten- 
sions on  the  peninsula  is  the  only 
fruitful  approach  to  the  Korean  ques- 
tion. 

I.  Progress  Made  by  the  R.O.K. 
to  Modernize  Its  Forces 

The  5-year  force  improvement  plan 
(FIP)  initiated  by  President  Park  in 
mid- 1975  is  now  more  than  half  com- 
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)leted.  As  of  September  1978  the  Ko- 
ean  Government  had  allocated  funds 
or  about  65%  of  the  $5  billion  ear- 
narked  for  FIP.  About  a  third  of  the 
24  projects  involved  have  been  com- 
peted, and  most  of  the  remaining  proj- 
cts  are  in  active  stages  of  development 
nd/or  acquisition.  As  a  part  of  the 
;IP,  the  R.O.K.  is  proceeding  with  a 
igorous  program  to  expand  domestic 
lefense  production  and  to  decrease  re- 
iance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  and 
ltimately  to  reduce  the  defense  sec- 
ar's  demands  on  scarce  foreign  ex- 
hange  resources.  The  drive  toward 
reater  self-sufficiency  is  being  pur- 
ued,  however,  with  the  understanding 
nd  the  assurance  that  the  United  States 
/ill  continue  to  serve  as  a  source  for 
efense  supplies  and  equipment,  par- 
icularly  of  major  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  required  to  counter 
lorth  Korea's  unremitting  efforts  to 
trengthen  its  offensive  capabilities  still 
jrther. 

Between  1970  and  1978  Korean 
1NP  grew  at  a  compound  annual  rate 
f  more  than  10%  in  real  terms,  and  the 
lare  of  this  expanding  output  devoted 
)  defense  rose  over  the  same  period 
om  4%  to  6.5%.  (In  current  prices 
efense  spending  increased  from  $300 
lillion  in  1970  to  $2.6  billion  in 
978.)  In  1979  defense  expenditures 
re  expected  to  increase  again  in  abso- 
lte  terms,  but  the  defense  share  of 
INP  is  expected  to  be  held  to  about 
.2%.  This  reflects  efforts  by  the  gov- 
rnment  to  balance  the  budgetary  re- 
uirements  of  the  essential  defense 
;ctor  against  those  of  other  important 
rograms,  including  industrial  de- 
elopment,  housing,  education,  and 
ealth. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  FIP 
economically  feasible  and  consistent 
ith  U.S.  security  objectives.  The 
sntinuing  high  rate  of  growth  of  the 
orean  economy  will  enable  the  gov- 
rnment  to  support  the  local  currency 
3sts  of  the  plan  without  diverting  an 
nacceptably  large  share  of  resources 


from  economic  growth  and  social  pro- 
grams, the  critical  importance  of  which 
we  endorse.  However,  the  R.O.K.  may 
have  difficulty  in  providing  foreign  ex- 
change in  the  quantities  and  at  the 
times  required  to  cover  all  the  costs  of 
needed  major  weapons  systems,  such 
as  aircraft  and  improved  antiarmor  ca- 
pability. With  this  in  mind,  we  have 
informed  the  Korean  Government  that 
we  anticipate  requesting  from  the  Con- 
gress again  in  FY  1980  authorization 
for  substantial  foreign  military  sales 
credits.  These  credits  will  be  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  the  far  larger 
amount  supplied  directly  by  the 
R.O.K.  U.S.  plans  to  withdraw  ground 
combat  forces  from  the  R.O.K.  have 
given  rise  to  some  restructuring  of  the 
FIP  and  will  be  a  critical  element  in  the 
formulation  of  a  second  5-year  FIP  for 
1981-86. 

In  1978  the  R.O.K.  placed  new  FMS 
orders  for  about  $390  million  worth  of 
defense  equipment,  including  the  fol- 
lowing major  items:  AIM  7-E  missiles, 
tank  upgrade  kits,  precision  guided 
munitions,  and  communications 
equipment  for  command  and  control 
networks.  In  addition,  the  R.O.K.  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  spare  parts 
and  maintenance  packages  for  equip- 
ment already  in  its  inventory.  Major 
equipment  deliveries  during  the  year 
included  TOW  antitank  missiles, 
UH-H  helicopters,  an  additional  de- 
stroyer. Harpoon  ship-to-ship  missiles, 
F-4  and  F-5  aircraft,  and  air-to-air 
missiles.  The  R.O.K.  procured  from 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea  two  additional 
Nike-Hercules  batteries. 

The  program  to  develop  and  expand 
the  defense  industries  sector  has  made 
impressive  strides  in  the  past  year.  A 
major  achievement  was  the  opening  of 
an  integrated  facility  for  rebuilding 
older  M-48  tanks,  upgrading  them  to 
the  M-48A3  and  M-48A5  configura- 
tions. The  R.O.K.  Air  Force's  mainte- 
nance depot  has  increased  its  capacity 
and  level  of  technical  skill,  and  consid- 
erable gains  have  been  made  in  the 
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production  of  artillery  and  components 
to  rehabilitate  artillery  already  in  the 
R.O.K.  inventory.  Production  con- 
tinues of  air  defense  weapons,  light 
helicopters,  infantry  weapons,  and 
naval  patrol  craft. 


II.  Role  of  the  U.S. 

in  Mutual  Security  Efforts 

The  central  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  mutual  security  efforts 
in  Korea  lies  in  its  treaty  commitment 
to  Korean  security.  This  commitment  is 
unaffected  by  the  decision  gradually  to 
withdraw  U.S.  ground  combat  forces. 
The  United  States  and  Korea  will  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  maintain  a 
strong  deterrent.  U.S.  forces  will  only 
be  withdrawn  in  a  way  which  does  not 
reduce  the  overall  combat  capability, 
and  important  U.S.  components  — 
including  Air  Force,  logistic,  and  in- 
telligence capability — will  remain  in 
Korea. 

In  1978  the  United  States  also  pro- 
vided support  to  Korean  security  ef- 
forts in  the  form  of  FMS  cash  sales, 
FMS  credits  amounting  to  $275  mil- 
lion, and  a  $1.5  million  military  edu- 
cation and  training  grant.  This  financial 
assistance  has  been  in  support  of  the 
FIP,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Ko- 
rean requirement  for  such  assistance 
will  extend  through  FY  1981  when  the 
FIP  is  expected  to  be  completed. 

The  Congress  acted  in  1978  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  to  R.O.K.  forces  of 
defense  articles  from  withdrawing 
units.  That  authorization  was  essential 
to  our  ability  to  implement  the  with- 
drawal program  in  a  way  that  is  not  de- 
stabilizing to  the  peninsula  or  the  re- 
gion. The  transfer  of  equipment  will 
take  place  over  the  several  years  of  the 
withdrawal  process.  The  Congress  also 
authorized  provision  of  defense  serv- 
ices, including  training  related  to  the 
transfer. 

Another  major  U.S.  contribution  to 
mutual  security  efforts  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years  will  be  to  support  the  transi- 
tion of  the  greater  defense  burden  to 
Korean  forces  as  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  are  withdrawn  from  the  R.O.K. 
It  is  essential  that  U.S.  and  Korean  of- 
ficials at  all  levels  work  together  to  in- 
sure that  the  combination  of  R.O.K. 
forces  and  those  remaining  U.S.  ele- 
ments retain  at  least  the  same  combat 
capability  as  forces  now  in  the  R.O.K. 
To  do  this,  Korean  personnel  must  be 
trained,  in  some  cases  for  extended 
periods,  either  in  the  United  States  or 
with  U.S.  or  R.O.K.  units  in  Korea,  in 
sufficient  time  to  take  over  U.S. 
weapons  and  equipment  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 
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U.S.  security  assistance  to  Korea 
continues  to  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  resource  manage- 
ment system,  keyed  to  Korean  needs, 
embracing  the  fields  of  planning,  pro- 
curement, logistics,  education,  and 
defense  research.  Particular  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  management  infor- 
mation and  quality  assurance  to  facili- 
tate decisionmaking  by  R.O.K.  defense 
officials  at  all  levels  and  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  indigenous  Korean 
defense  effort  along  balanced,  rational, 
and  cost-effective  lines.  As  the  R.O.K. 
defense  structure  becomes  more  com- 
plex, such  skills  are  essential  both 
within  the  defense  establishment  and  to 
insure  smooth  working  relationships 
with  the  industrial  sector. 


III.  Actions  to  Implement 
the  Withdrawal  Program 

On  April  21,  1978,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  modification  of  the  with- 
drawal schedule  described  in  the  1977 
report.  The  revision  affected  the  first 
phase  of  the  withdrawal  schedule,  in- 
volving 6,000  men,  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  be  implemented  in  1978 
and  1979  rather  than  entirely  in  1978. 
By  the  end  of  1978,  3,400  men  were 
withdrawn,  including  850  from  the  2nd 
Infantry  Division.  The  remaining  2,600 
men  involved  in  the  first  phase  are 
scheduled  to  leave  Korea  in  1979. 
Their  departure  will  involve  transfer  to 
Korean  forces  of  equipment  and 
weapons  for  one  Honest  John 
surface-to-surface  missile  battalion, 
three  antitank  companies,  and  one  en- 
gineer battalion.  The  authorized  com- 
bined U.S.  force  level  in  Korea  by 
January  1,  1980,  will  be  36,000. 

The  President's  decision  to  stretch 
out  the  implementation  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  withdrawal  recognized  the 
importance  of  congressional  approval 
of  the  equipment  transfer  package  to 
the  successful  implementation  of  the 
withdrawal.  Congress  had  not  yet  acted 
at  the  time  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement but  subsequently  au- 
thorized the  equipment  transfer  which 
will  allow  the  withdrawal  to  proceed 
with  confidence.  The  second  and  third 
increments  will  be  carefully  phased  to 
maintain  an  undiminished  combined 
U.S. -R.O.K.  combat  capability 
through  the  withdrawal  period  and  will 
take  account  of  the  ability  of  R.O.K. 
forces  to  absorb  the  equipment  being 
turned  over  to  them. 

As  previously  planned,  in  November 
the  60  U.S.  F-4  aircraft  already 
stationed  in  Korea  were  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  12  more  F-4's. 


Visit  of  Thai 
Prime  Minister  Kriangsah 


Prime  Minister  Kriangsak  Choma- 
nan of  Thailand  made  an  official  visit 
to  the  United  States  February  4-16, 
1979.  While  in  Washington  (February 
4-8),  he  met  with  President  Carter  and 
other  government  officials.  Following 
is  the  text  of  a  joint  press  statement  is- 
sued on  February  7. ' 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mrs.  Carter,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  Kriangsak 
Chomanan  and  Madame  Khunying  Virat 
Chomanan  are  visiting  the  United  States  offi- 
cially during  the  period  February  4  to  February 
16,  1979.  In  addition  to  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  party  will  also  extend  his 
official  travel  to  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Honolulu. 


The  President's  invitation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  was  extended  last  May  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  during  his  visit  to  Thailand  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Purpose  and  Significance 

The  President  welcomed  the  Prime  Minister 
recognizing  particularly  the  long  and  close  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Thailand. 
The  two  countries  have  had  diplomatic  contact 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  and  the  fabric  of 


U.S.   and  Thai  relations  has  been  particularly 
close  for  over  30  years. 

The  visit  enabled  the  two  leaders  to  discuss 
directly  recent  events  in  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  efforts  of  the  two  governments  to  pursue 
regional  peace  and  stability.  The  President  was 
able  to  hear  first-hand  views  from  one  of  the 
leaders  of  ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations],  a  dynamic  organization  recog- 
nized internationally  as  dedicated  to  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  economic  growth  in  Southeast  Asia. 
ASEAN  has  the  active  support  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  the  EEC  [European  Economic  Commu- 
nity], and  other  nations. 

The  Meetings 

The  President  reviewed  the  U.S.  role  as  an 
Asian  and  Pacific  power  and  noted  recent  de- 
velopments, including  the  normalization  of  U.S. 
relations  with  China  and  the  new  agreement  on 
U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines,  which  contribute 
constructively  to  the  future  of  the  region. 

The  Prime  Minister  outlined  his  view  of  cur- 
rent developments  in  Indochina  and  the  policies 
which  the  Thai  Government  is  pursuing  to  sup- 
port a  peaceful  system  of  independent  states  in 
the  region,  a  goal  which  the  United  States 
shares.  He  welcomed  U.S.  relations  with  China 
as  a  positive  contribution.  Both  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  agreed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  an  independent  Cambodia  to  regional 
stability. 


Before  the  end  of  1978,  the  United 
States  and  R.O.K.  inaugurated  the 
R.O.K. -U.S.  Combined  Forces  Com- 
mand (CFC).  The  Commander  in 
Chief,  CFC,  who  is  also  CINC,  United 
Nations  Command/Commander  U.S. 
Forces  Korea,  exercises  operational 
control  of  R.O.K.  and  designated  U.S. 
forces  in  defense  of  the  republic. 
Strategic  guidance  and  direction  for  the 
CFC  is  provided  by  the  R.O.K.  and 
U.S.  national  command  and  military 
authorities  through  the  R.O.K. -U.S. 
Military  Committee.  The  CFC  repre- 
sents a  significant  action  which  is  inte- 
gral to  the  implementation  of  the  with- 
drawal program. 

We  have  continued  to  consult  with 
the  Korean  Government  on  the  military 
threat,  the  development  of  R.O.K. 
capabilities  to  meet  the  threat,  and 
other  developments  affecting  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region.  In  the  past  year, 
we  have  expanded  joint  military  exer- 
cises and  have  provided,  in  consonance 
with  U.S.   laws  and  regulations,  sup- 


port to  South  Korean  industry  in  selec- 
ed  areas  of  defense  production. 

We  intend,  as  the  withdrawal  pro- 
gram proceeds,  to  sustain  an  effective 
deterrent  to  war  in  Korea  based  on  our 
firm  and  continuing  defense  commit- 
ment, assistance  to  R.O.K.  efforts  to- 
ward greater  self-sufficiency,  and  with 
constant  review  of  the  withdrawal 
process  and  its  effects.  North  Korea 
remains  an  intransigent  and  heavily 
armed  adversary.  The  North  continues 
to  build  up  its  military  arsenal  at  a  rate 
which  clearly  involves  major  sacrifices 
for  the  North  Korean  people.  We  will 
continue  to  support  South  Korean  ef- 
forts to  resume  the  moribund  dialogue 
with  Pyongyang  as  well  as  other  initia- 
tives to  reduce  tensions  on  the  penin- 
sula. But  lacking  any  sign  from  the 
North  that  it  is  willing  to  revise  its  con- 
sistently hostile  attitude  toward  the 
R.O.K.,  we  will  continue  to  assist  the 
R.O.K.  in  deterring  any  efforts  by 
Pyongyang  to  reunify  the  peninsula  on 
its  own  terms.  □ 
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The  President  stated  that  the  United  States 
iupports  the  integrity  of  Thailand  both  in  terms 
)f  the  historic  US-Thai  friendship  as  well  as  our 
nterest  in  Thailand  as  a  stable,  secure,  and 
waceful  nation  in  Southeast  Asia  with  an  im- 
xutant  role  in  regional  peace  and  cohesion.  He 
:onfirmed  the  continuing  validity  of  U.S.  com- 
nitments  in  the  Manila  Pact. 

The  Prime  Minister  stressed  that  Thailand's 
wlicies  are  based  on  self-reliance  and  independ- 
:nce.  Foreign  economic  and  military  assistance 
ire  important  but  must  be  complementary  to 
["hailand's  own  policies  and  efforts. 

Within  the  context  of  an  ongoing  military  as- 
istance  program,  the  United  States  will  expedite 
terns  of  military  equipment  already  ordered  by 
rhailand  and  has  increased  military  credits 
FMS)  [foreign  military  sales]  for  FY  1979.  The 
Jnited  States  will  consider  sympathetically  new 
"hai  requests.  The  President  also  stated  congres- 
ional  authorization  would  be  sought  for  the 
ost-free  transfer  to  Thailand  of  $1 1 .3  million  of 
J.S.  owned  ammunition  currently  stored  there. 

The  two  leaders  noted  the  success  of  Thai- 
uid's  economic  policies,  its  plan  to  continue 
apid  and  equitable  growth  policies,  and  the 
ynamic  aspects  of  the  ASEAN  region.  The 
'resident  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
riority  given  to  rural  development  during  Thai- 
md's  1979  "Year  of  the  Farmer"  and  con- 
rmed  the  continuing  U.S.  supplementary  role 
l  supporting  the  new  Thai  emphasis. 

The  Prime  Minister  welcomed  the  continuing 
lonomic  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
ations  in  Thailand  and  ASEAN,  particularly 
imerican  investment  and  other  business  ac- 
vities.  He  noted  the  favorable  business  climate 
ffered  by  Thailand  to  foreign  commerce  and  in- 
estment  and  discussed  plans  to  improve  the 
ituation  further.  The  President  welcomed  U.S. 
rms  contributing  to  economic  growth  and  trade 
'ith  Thailand  and  hoped  our  business  relations 
■ould  expand  as  more  American  firms  become 
ware  of  the  opportunities  in  Thailand  and  the 
SEAN  region. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  stressed  the 
:rious  burdens  in  providing  temporary  shelter 
fid  care  to  Indochinese  refugees.  He  urged  the 
iternational  community  to  take  additional  steps 
)  ease  the  problem.  The  President  appreciated 
te  humanitarian  policies  of  Thailand,  outlined 
is  commitment  to  a  long-range  systematic  U.S. 
rogram  of  resettlement,  and  reviewed  the  con- 

rime   Minister  Kriangsak  and  President 
'arter. 
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by  David  D.  Newsom 

Address  before  the  International 
Study  and  Research  Institute,  Inc.,  in 
New  York  City  on  January  II,  1979. 
Ambassador  Newsom  is  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Political  Affairs. 

I  wish  to  talk  today  about  the  U.S. 
and  Japanese  relationships  with  South- 
east Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
most  directly  concerned — the  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Their  perceptions  of 
the  respective  roles  and  attitudes  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  important 
to  the  shaping  of  the  basic  relation- 
ships. 

At  the  beginning,  let  me  address  my 
remarks  to  the  relationship  and 
perspectives  of  the  five  members  of 
ASEAN — the  Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations  [Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore, 
and  Thailand].  The  nations  of  In- 
dochina present  different  and  complex 
elements  bearing  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
discuss  them  separately. 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  basically 
favorable  position  in  each  of  the  five 
nations  of  ASEAN.  While  there  have 
been  differences  with  each  in  the  past, 
these  are  largely  minimized  today.  Our 
relationship  with  the  Philippines  is  still 
marked  by  the  vestigial  feelings  of  a 
former  colonial  tie,  but  our  coopera- 
tion remains  close.  Only  last  week  we 
completed  negotiations  on  the  continu- 


tinuing  U.S.  efforts  with  other  nations  to  do 
more. 

The  President  congratulated  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter on  current  progress  to  combat  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  in  and  through  Thailand, 
particularly  the  creation  of  innovative  crop  sub- 
stitution programs.  They  agreed  on  the  need  for 
expanded  cooperative  efforts  in  this  area  of  such 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  Thailand  as 
well  as  other  affected  countries. 

Prime  Minister  Kriangsak  invited  President 
Carter  to  visit  Thailand.  The  President  expressed 
pleasure  and  said  he  would  seek  a  mutually  con- 
venient time.  □ 


1  List  of  Thai  officials  accompanying  the 
Prime  Minister  and  U.S.  officials  who  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting  with  the  President  omitted 
(text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Feb.  12,  1979).  For  remarks  made 
at  the  arrival  ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the 
White  House  and  an  exchange  of  toasts  at  the 
state  dinner  on  Feb.  6,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Feb.  12,  pp.  221  and  226  respectively. 


ation  of  our  military  bases  in  that 
country. 

Indonesia  looks  to  us  as  a  major 
trading  partner.  We  take  almost  40%  of 
Indonesia's  oil  exports  and  are  a  major 
purchaser  of  their  rubber,  tin,  and  cof- 
fee. Indonesia  is  disappointed  at  the 
very  slow  process  of  our  decision  on 
taking  their  liquefied  natural  gas  as 
another  source  of  energy. 

Our  links  to  Thailand  have  been 
close  throughout  the  postwar  years.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  visit  of 
Prime  Minister  Kriangsak  to  Washing- 
ton next  month. 

Singapore  and  Malaysia  are  close 
friends.  Our  business  firms  have  found 
a  climate  that  encourages  mutually 
beneficial  trade  and  investment. 

There  are  also  problems. 

U.S-ASEAN  Political 
and  Military  Issues 

On  the  political  side,  there  is  an 
ambivalence  toward  the  United  States. 
Consistent  with  their  nonaligned  pos- 
ture, the  nations  of  ASEAN  do  not 
encourage  a  wider  formal  security  role 
for  the  United  States  in  the  area. 
Malaysia  is  the  primary  formulator  of 
the  idea  of  a  zone  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  neutrality  in  the  region.  While  the 
Filipinos  have  agreed  to  the  continua- 
tion of  our  base  agreement,  they  have 
insisted  strongly  on  a  much  greater  as- 
sertion of  Philippine  sovereignty  than 
in  the  past. 

During  the  3]/2  years  since  the  end  of 
the  Indochina  conflict,  these  five 
countries  have  adjusted  well  to  the  re- 
duction of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  their  consequent 
need  to  become  more  self-reliant.  Their 
increasingly  close  mutual  cooperation 
within  ASEAN — an  economic  and 
political  but  not  a  military 
organization — has  significantly  in- 
creased their  strength  and  stability, 
both  individually  and  collectively. 

While  eschewing  any  military  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States 
and  ASEAN,  these  nations  clearly  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  weakening  or  with- 
drawal of  an  American  presence,  sym- 
bolized largely  in  the  continued  activity 
of  our  7th  Fleet  in  the  waters  of  the 
region.  They  regard  the  intentions  of 
the  United  States  essentially  as  benign 
and  have  been  concerned  that,  follow- 
ing the  collapse  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  would  take  a  less  active  role  in 
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Southeast  Asia.  To  the  extent  that  any 
major  power  needs  to  play  a  security 
role  in  the  area,  their  preference  is  for 
the  United  States. 

U.S.-ASEAN 
Economic  Issues 

The  nations  of  the  area  also  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  second  largest 
trading  partner  and  second  largest  pres- 
ent and  potential  investor.  They  ex- 
press disappointment  in  the  U.S.  at- 
titude toward  commodity  agree- 
ments—  including  the  common 
fund — which  they  see  not  only  as 
stabilizing  revenues  but  also  as  a  strong 
hedge  against  inflation.  They  re- 
member that  4  years  ago  the  un- 
stabilized  price  of  sugar  shot  up  to  600 
a  pound. 

They  also  express  disappointment 
that  the  private  sector  of  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  the  potential 
of  this  rapidly  growing  and  largely  pri- 
vate enterprise  oriented  region.  Nor 
does  it  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
current  importance  of  these  markets 
and  the  vital  resources  which  the  region 
has  to  offer. 

There  is  a  general  disappointment, 
too,  that  U.S.  markets  are  not  more 
available  for  many  of  the  products  of 
the  ASEAN  nations,  particularly  those 
of  their  new  industries.  Indonesia,  in 
particular,  has  regretted  that  our  Fed- 
eral energy  authorities  are  not  more 
positive  on  liquefied  natural  gas  im- 
ports. The  congressional  ban  against 
generalized  preferences  for  countries 
that  are  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  also 
effectively  excludes  Indonesia  from  the 
benefits  of  the  generalized  preference 
provisions  of  our  Trade  Act. 

These  economic  issues  are  now 
being  addressed  in  the  U.S.-ASEAN 
dialogue.  Opened  with  the  U.S.- 
ASEAN  economic  consultation  in 
Manila  in  September  1977,  a  highly 
successful  second  round  of  the  dialogue 
was  held  in  Washington  August  3-4, 
conducted  at  the  ministerial  level.  The 
August  meeting  involved  participation 
by  President  Carter,  Vice  President 
Mondale,  five  U.S.  Cabinet  officers, 
and  14  ASEAN  ministers.  The  meeting 
established  a  broad  framework  for 
growing  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  ASEAN,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  expanding  trade 
and  business  relations.1 

American  business  is  welcome  in  the 
area.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
U.S.  traders  and  investors  have  sought 
to  respond  to  local  sensitivities  and  to 
be  imaginative  and  cooperative  in 
bringing  nationals  of  the  countries  into 


their  enterprises.  Many  in  Southeast 
Asia  see  U.S.  business,  however,  as 
less  competitive  than  others,  both  in 
terms  of  credit  and  in  terms  of  price 
and  availability. 

Japan-ASEAN  Relations 

The  ASEAN  perception  of  the 
Japanese  is  more  complicated.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  despite  the  lapse  of  three 
decades,  there  are  still  feelings  toward 
the  Japanese  that  date  from  World  War 
II. 

They  would  not  wish  to  see  any 
other  nation — including  the  United 
States — appear  to  approach  Southeast 
Asia  through  Japan.  The  nations  of  the 
area  wish  to  deal  directly  with  key 
nations  outside  the  region. 

They  clearly  do  not  wish  to  see 
Japan  rearm  and  welcomed  Prime 
Minister  Fukuda's  assurances  in  this 
regard  in  Manila  in  1977.  They  quietly 
welcome  the  U.S. -Japan  defense  treaty 
which  makes  this  unnecessary. 

But,  while  recognizing  this,  these 
nations  generally  feel  there  is  no  in- 
dustrialized nation  other  than  Japan 
which  can  do  as  well  in  providing  the 
machinery,  the  expertise,  and  the 
financing  for  their  development.  Still, 
it  is  clear,  as  in  the  case  of  Indonesian 
liquefied  natural  gas,  that  none  of  these 
countries  wish  to  depend  exclusively 
on  Japan  as  the  only  market  for  any 
major  commodity.  They  all  hope  the 
United  States  will  become  more  rather 
than  less  competitive.  They  very  badly 
need  the  United  States  to  act  as  a  bal- 
ance, a  counterweight  to  excessive 
Japanese  influence. 

Thus,  Japan  has  nearly  25%  of  the 
market  of  the  ASEAN  states,  compared 
to  14%  for  the  United  States.  In  1977 
Japanese  sales  to  ASEAN  totaled  $6.9 
billion  compared  to  $3.9  billion  from 
the  United  States.  In  1977  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  nosed  out 
the  United  States  for  the  second  spot; 
its  share  of  the  ASEAN  market  was 
14.6%. 

The  visit  of  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Tanaka  to  Bangkok  and  Jakarta  in  1974 
was  accompanied  by  riots  in  both  of 
these  cities  against  the  Japanese.  If  one 
grants  that,  in  the  Indonesian  case  at 
least,  there  were  local  reasons  for  the 
riots  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Japanese;  the  manifestations, 
nevertheless,  demonstrated  underlying 
feelings  toward  the  Japanese  presence. 

Since  the  Tanakea  visit,  Tokyo  has 
sought  to  achieve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  region  and  relate  more  effec- 
tively to  national  aspirations.  There  has 
been  an  increased  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  in  several  of  the  coun- 


tries to  seek  joint  ventures  with  nation- 
als of  the  country. 

Japan  was  the  second  entity,  after 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
with  which  the  ASEAN  nations  opened 
an  economic  dialogue. 

Japan's  new  Prime  Minister, 
Masayoshi  Ohira,  has  already  spoken 
of  the  importance  to  Japan  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  has  promised 
to  honor  earlier  Japanese  commitments 
to  double  official  development  assist- 
ance during  the  next  3  years.  During 
1977  about  60%  of  Japan's  total  over- 
seas development  assistance  was  con- 
centrated on  Asia — mainly  the  ASEAN 
countries. 

Japan  in  recent  years  has  pledged 
substantial  help  to  major  projects  with 
both  political  and  economic  signifi- 
cance in  the  ASEAN  countries.  One 
such  is  the  giant  Asahan  project  in 
Sumatra  whicn  will  involve  a  substan- 
tial hydroelectric  and  alumina  com- 
plex. Japan  has  committed  $1  billion 
to  the  five  ASEAN  joint  industrial 
projects. 

As  with  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tions of  the  area  are  unhappy  with  Ja- 
pan's failure  to  reduce  trade  barriers  or 
to  give  preference  to  the  import  of  cer- 
tain products  of  ASEAN  nations.  In 
October  1978,  with  60%  of  its  trade 
deficit  with  Japan,  Thailand  considered 
banning  Japanese  imports. 

Having  sketched  the  way  in  which 
each  nation  is  seen  from  the  ASEAN 
area,  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the 
interrelationship  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  in  the  area. 

U.S. -Japan  Interrelationship 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have  a 
shared  interest  in  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  the  nations  of  the  region 
as  stable,  prosperous,  progressive,  and 
independent  nation  states. 

We  also  share  a  major  interest  in  in- 
suring that  the  area  is  not  dominated  by 
any  outside  powers.  The  security  of 
transit  routes  and  access  to  markets  and 
resources  is  important  to  us  both.  The 
access  to  resources  on  a  reasonable 
basis  is  vital  to  Japan. 

The  reality  of  geography,  the  fact  of 
commercial  competition,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  history  mean  that  these  inter- 
ests are  separately  pursued.  That,  in  no 
way,  diminishes  the  basic  common 
interests  which  underlie  our  relation- 
ship. 

Given  Japan's  resource  dependency, 
it  must  naturally  place  the  utmost 
priority  on  protection  of  markets  and 
sea  routes  for  its  oil  tankers,  access  to 
raw  materials  of  the  area,  and  opportu- 
nities for  new  investment.  That  Japan 
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las  nearly  half  of  its  overseas  invest- 
nent  in  the  Southeast  Asia  region  is 
estimony  to  Japan's  interest  in  and 
:ommitment  to  the  region. 

U.S.  interests  are  very  similar  to 
hose  of  Japan.  We  seek  closer  cooper- 
ition  with  the  nations  and  with 
apanese  interests  in  several  areas,  in- 
:luding  increased  investment,  more 
effective  economic  assistance,  energy 
esources,  development,  and  more  ex- 
:hanges  in  the  scientific  and  cultural 
ireas. 

We  firmly  believe  that  parallel  ef- 
brts  by  the  United  States  and  Japan  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  contribute  to  the 
fforts  by  the  countries  of  the  area 
vorking  toward  their  own  development 
ind  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
heir  peoples. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Japanese 
nd  U.S.  relationship  to  the  nations  of 
^SEAN.  Here  the  general  progress  of 
tiese  countries,  their  true  independ- 
nce,  and  their  concentration  on  their 
wn  development  makes  possible  the 
ind  of  mutually  beneficial  cooperation 
/e  each  seek. 

There  are  other  areas  where  this  is 
:ss  possible.  I  refer  to  the  Indochinese 
tates. 

Indochina.  Japan  and  the  United 
itates  share  common  concerns  over  the 
urrent  developments  in  these  states, 
'he  continuation  of  conflict,  the  viola- 
ion  of  the  territory  of  one  state  by 
nother,  the  human  rights  deprivations 
n  Kampuchea,  and  the  clear  roles  of 
iutside  powers  are  matters  which  have 
mplications  for  the  peace  and  security 
if  the  whole  region. 

Japan  has,  over  the  past  years  since 
he  end  of  the  Indochinese  war,  been 
ble  to  exercise  greater  flexibility  in  its 
pproach,  particularly  to  Vietnam,  than 
/e.  Japan,  for  example,  has  estab- 
ished  diplomatic  relations  with  Hanoi, 
nd  its  businessmen  have  been  demon- 
trating  a  keen  interest  in  trade  and 
evelopment  possibilities  of  all  three 
tates. 

We  are,  of  course,  restricted  in  what 
is  can  do.  Talks  last  year  improved 
rospects  of  normalization  with  Viet- 
am,  but,  under  present  circumstances, 
/c  do  not  anticipate  any  movement  on 
ormalization.  We  had  no  dealings 
nth  the  Pol  Pot  regime  in  Kampuchea, 
/hose  human  rights  policies  we  con- 
istently  condemned.  There  seems  little 
rospect  now  for  any  U.S.  relationship 
nth  Kampuchea  in  the  immediate  fu- 
Jre.  We  do  have,  however,  an  Em- 
assy  in  Laos  with  a  small  staff. 

Current  events  in  Indochina  have  an 
nmediate  impact  on  the  states  of 
iSEAN  in  two  ways. 


The  aggressiveness  of  Vietnam, 
whatever  may  be  the  reasons  or 
animosities  in  which  the  current  con- 
flict is  based,  has  raised  the  concerns 
of  the  ASEAN  nations  over  the  longer 
range  ambitions  of  Hanoi.  These  con- 
cerns died  down  after  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  indications  that 
Hanoi  was  turning  its  attention  to  its 
internal  reconstruction.  That  now  may 
seem  less  certain  to  the  nations  of 
ASEAN.  The  degree  of  concern  will 
undoubtedly  be  reflected  in  their  dis- 
cussions with  us,  as  well  as  with  the 
Japanese. 

Events  in  Indochina  have  also  re- 
sulted in  an  unprecedented  flow  of  ref- 
ugees southward  to  the  nations  of 
ASEAN.  Confronted  by  numbers  of 
refugees  far  beyond  what  they  might 
have  expected,  these  nations  have 
turned  to  the  United  States,  to  Japan, 
and  to  others  for  help.  Thailand  and 
Malaysia  are  particularly  affected. 

The  United  States  has  responded  by 
taking  substantial  numbers  of  refugees 
and  by  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR), 
who  is  charged  with  their  resettlement. 

Resettlement  of  Indochinese  refugees 
presents  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
for  crowded  Japan,  but  Japan  is  con- 
tributing financially  to  the  work  of  the 
High  Commissioner.  After  the  United 
States,  Japan  is  the  second  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  UNHCR. 

The  stability  of  these  countries 
neighboring  on  Vietnam  could  well  be 
affected  if  we  cannot,  through  cooper- 
ation with  many  nations,  find  ways  to 
relieve  them  of  this  tragic  human  bur- 
den. The  nations  of  the  area  face  the 
prospect  that,  conceivably,  as  many  as 
a  million  persons  could  leave  Vietnam 
and  other  Indochinese  states  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  months.  The  in- 
ternational community  has  a  serious 
obligation  to  find  ways  of  dealing  with 
such  possibilities. 

People's  Republic  of  China.  In  as- 
sessing the  relations  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  with  Southeast  Asia,  one 
cannot  fail  to  mention  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Its  potential  impact  on 
this  area  and  on  the  relationship  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  to  the  re- 
gion can  only  be  stated  now  in  question 
form. 

China's  need  for  capital  and  technol- 
ogy today  are  as  great  as  those  of  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps 
China,  too,  in  the  future  will  become  a 
major  element  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic futures  of  the  nations  of  the 
region. 

China  will  continue  to  follow  closely 
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and  to  demonstrate  an  interest  in  the 
Chinese  communities  in  each  country, 
although  the  present  regime  in  China 
has  firmly  supported  the  obligations  of 
the  overseas  Chinese  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  reside. 

The  availability  of  large  amounts  of 
Chinese  oil  for  markets  in  the 
Pacific — including  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan — could  have  an  im- 
pact on  Indonesian  petroleum  sales 
prospects.  But  this  is  not  regarded  as  a 
serious  problem  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Chinese  may  also  come  to  com- 
pete with  ASEAN  and/or  Asians  for 
export  markets,  perhaps  in  textiles,  as 
well  as  in  seeking  sources  of  external 
financing. 

However,  our  general  presumption  is 
that  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  active  presence  of  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  will  also  support  ASEAN.  They 
will  be  even  more  inclined  to  do  so  in 
view  of  our  own  recent  decision  to 
normalize  relations. 

The  picture  that  emerges,  there- 
fore, is  relatively  simple.  The  five  na- 
tions of  ASEAN,  moving  with  consid- 
erable success  to  enhance  their  de- 
velopment and  their  prosperity,  look  to 
the  United  States  and  Japan  as  signifi- 
cant partners  in  the  process.  They  look 
quietly  to  the  United  States  as  an  im- 
portant partner  in  their  security. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  recog- 
nize this  and,  in  parallel  ways — 
acknowledging  natural  nuances  of 
interest — seek  to  respond. 

All  share  a  concern  over  events  in 
Indochina  where  continued  warfare 
casts  a  shadow  over  hopes  for  a  com- 
pletely peaceful  Southeast  Asia. 

With  current  limited  influence  on  the 
policies  of  the  Indochina  states,  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States  can  only 
hope  that  these  nations  will  come  to 
realize  that  their  broad  interests  are  not 
served  by  prolonged  warfare,  opening 
the  possibilities  for  the  interplay  of 
outside  powers  as  well  as  the  post- 
ponement of  any  real  improvement  in 
the  lives  of  their  peoples. 

There  are  few  areas  in  the  world 
outside  Southeast  Asia  where  any  two 
major  countries  recognize  and  carry 
forward  parallel  common  interest  to  the 
same  extent.  Despite  differences  in  the 
area  of  bilateral  trade  policies  and  fu- 
ture growth,  here  is  an  area  where  the 
United  States  and  Japan  find  common 
ground.  We  believe  it  is  in  our  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  nations  of  the 
area  that  we  continue  to  do  so.  □ 
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■For  material  on  this  ministerial  meeting,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  1978,  p.  19. 
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by  Secretary  Vance 

Remarks  before  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Diplomats  at  the  Department 
of  State  on  February  27,  1979. 1 

The  Executive  Council  on  Foreign 
Diplomats  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  nation's  relations 
throughout  the  world  by  translating  an 
innovative  idea  into  a  valuable  pro- 
gram. By  assisting  foreign  diplomats  to 
expand  their  American  experience,  you 
are  enabling  them  to  realize  the  rich- 
ness of  our  culture,  the  diversity  of  our 
people,  and  the  workings  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Our  support  for  the  council's  pro- 
gram is  strong  and  enthusiastic.  I  want 
personally  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  of  you  for  this  most  important 
effort. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  this  afternoon 
about  an  issue  of  great  importance  to 
our  future — America's  stake  in  a 
healthy,  outward-looking  economy, 
one  that  is  vigorously  engaged  in  trade 
and  investment  abroad. 

The  President  has  spoken  in  recent 
days  of  the  challenges  of  leadership  in 
a  world  undergoing  rapid  change. 
Much  of  this  change  is  the  product  of 
forces  with  which  our  nation  is  quite 
familiar:  the  determination  of  people 
around  the  world  to  live  better  lives; 
their  drive  to  participate  in  the  basic 
decisions  of  their  government;  and  the 
pushes  and  pulls  that  often  accompany 
modernization. 

No  nation — no  matter  how 
powerful — can  always  guarantee  that 
change  will  work  to  its  immediate  ad- 
vantage. But  our  strengths  as  a 
nation— and  our  ability  to  thrive  in  a 
world  of  change — are  unsurpassed. 

•  Our  military  power  is  strong  and 
flexible,  and  with  reasoned  increases  in 
our  defense  programs  and  sound  arms 
control  measures,  we  will  enhance  our 
security. 

•  Our  position  as  the  leader  in  the 
search  for  peaceful  resolution  of  con- 
flict is  unchallenged,  and  we  are  inten- 
sively engaged  in  efforts  around  the 
world  to  bring  peace  where  there  is 
now  strife. 

•  The  way  of  life  of  our  people,  and 
what  we  believe  in  as  a  nation,  con- 
tinue to  have  magnetic  appeal  around 
the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  all  these 


rests  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy  national 
economy  —  one  which  continues  to 
provide  expanding  opportunity  for  our 
people  and  continues  to  serve  as  an  en- 
gine for  creative  change  around  the 
world. 

Increasingly,  the  health  of  our 
domestic  economy  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  our  private  sector  to  seize 
opportunities  for  expanding  commer- 
cial activity  in  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy. 

•  One  out  of  every  eight  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  the  United  States  depends 
on  exports.  For  every  one  of  those 
jobs,  another  one — in  a  supporting 
industry — is  created. 

•  Exports  are  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  sectors  of  our  economy.  In  at 
least  42  States,  export  sales  of  man- 
ufactured goods  grew  faster  between 
1972  and  1976  than  domestic  sales. 

•  Every  third  acre  of  farmland  in  the 
United  States  produces  for  export. 

•  Today,  one  out  of  every  three 
dollars  of  U.S.  corporate  profits  is  de- 
rived from  international  activities. 

What  I  have  described  is  the  profile 
of  a  nation  whose  prosperity  depends 
upon  a  growing  world  economy  and  a 
healthy  trading  and  investment  climate. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  Administration  programs 
which  can  help  build  a  climate  for  sus- 
tained economic  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad — our  efforts  to  fight 
inflation,  to  promote  U.S.  exports,  and 
to  strengthen  our  economic  assistance 
abroad. 

In  discussing  each,  I  particularly 
want  to  stress  three  basic  points. 

First,  strong  and  effective  anti- 
inflation  and  export  programs  are  es- 
sential not  only  to  our  domestic  pros- 
perity but  also  to  stable  growth  in  the 
world  economy  which  maximizes  trade 
and  investment  opportunities. 

Second,  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams serve  not  only  to  promote  a  more 
humane,  stable,  and  equitable  world, 
they  also  create  new  export  markets 
and  new  sources  of  global  growth. 

Third,  while  government  plays  an 
essential  role  in  the  advancement  of  our 
economic  objectives — be  they  domes- 
tic or  international — business  coopera- 
tion is  essential  to  fight  inflation  and  to 
seize  new  export  opportunities. 


Reducing  Inflation 

Reducing  inflation  is  our  top  eco- 
nomic priority.  It  became  clear  by  Oc- 
tober of  last  year  that  strong  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  sustained 
inflation  at  an  unacceptably  high  rate. 
Although  the  acceleration  of  inflation 
has  not  been  a  major  cause  of  our  trade 
deficit — continued  high  levels  of  oil 
imports  and  slow  growth  abroad  have 
been  largely  responsible — our  efforts 
to  reduce  that  deficit  and  to  maintain  a 
strong  dollar  are  unlikely  to  succeed 
unless  we  can  bring  inflation  under 
control. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  program  does 
not  envision  putting  the  economy 
through  the  wringer  of  recession. 
Rather,  it  addresses  the  problem  of  in- 
flation through  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  mutually  reinforcing  measures 
designed  to  reduce  the  inflation  rate  by 
a  percentage  point  or  more  this  year, 
with  further  reductions  in  1980  and  be- 
yond. The  tight  budget  submitted  by 
the  President — which  actually  proposes 
a  net  reduction  in  existing  levels  of 
Federal  operations  and  personnel — and 
firm  and  careful  monetary  restraint  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  program. 

If  we  tried  to  control  inflation 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
alone,  however,  we  would  increase  the 
risk  of  recession  with  little  prospect  for 
success  in  reducing  inflation.  Restraint 
on  the  part  of  labor  and  business  is  also 
necessary.  Thus  our  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram, as  you  know,  includes  a  standard 
of  7%  or  less  in  annual  increases  in 
wage  and  fringe  benefits  and  a  standard 
limiting  price  increases  this  year  to 
one-half  of  1%  below  the  average  rate 
in  1976  and  1977. 

I  believe  that  this  program  is  sensible 
and  fair.  The  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  it  works.  The  rec- 
ord of  compliance  with  these  guidelines 
so  far  has  been  encouraging.  I  would 
note  that  we  may  well  have  to  ride  out 
some  bad  news,  such  as  the  recent 
large  increase  in  consumer  and 
wholesale  prices.  But  if  we  can  avoid  a 
major  crop  failure  or  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  price  of  imported  oil,  we  should 
see  moderation  in  the  U.S.  inflation 
rate  this  year. 


Promoting  Exports 

A  successful  anti-inflation  program 
will  also  help  us  to  maintain  the  en- 
hanced competitiveness  of  our  exports 
that  has  resulted  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  relative  to  the  Japanese 
yen  and  the  German  mark. 
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Strong  export  growth  in  the  months 
nd  years  ahead  is  essential  to  reducing 
ur  large  trade  deficits  and  maintaining 
onfidence  in  the  dollar.  This  will  re- 
uire  substantial  and  sustained  effort 
oth  by  business  and  government. 

The  President  has  made  clear  the  im- 
ortance  we  attach  to  export  stimula- 
on  by  undertaking  a  series  of  actions 
)  provide  greater  incentives  for  ex- 
orts  and  to  reduce  disincentives  which 
ow  exist. 

On  the  incentive  side,  our  national 
xport  program  provides  additional 
inds  for  Export-Import  Bank  financ- 
ig.  It  expands  programs  to  help  small 
usinesses  expand  into  overseas  sales, 
he  Departments  of  State  and 
ommerce — despite  overall  net  reduc- 
ons  in  budget  and  personnel — are  ex- 
mding  their  programs  for  export  pro- 
lotion,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
nail  and  medium-sized  firms. 

In  the  area  of  disincentives,  the  na- 
onal  export  policy  will  reduce 
imestic  barriers  to  exports  by  creating 
more  sensible  regulatory  environment 
id  by  clarifying  some  of  the  am- 
guities  associated  with  the  enforce- 
ent  of  certain  of  our  laws.  More  spe- 
fically: 

•  All  agencies  will  weigh  more 
refully  any  adverse  effect  that  major 
Iministrative  and  regulatory  actions 
auld  have  on  exports; 

•  The  Department  of  State  and  other 
;encies  will  take  export  consequences 
lly  into  account  when  we  consider 
e  use  of  export  controls  for  foreign 
ilicy  purposes.  We  will  give  particu- 
r  attention  to  the  availability  of  the 
oduct  from  other  suppliers;  and 

•  Exporters  will  be  given  clearer 
lidelines  on  the  full  application  of 
S.  laws  relating  to  foreign  bribery, 
titrust,  and  environmental  matters. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  times  when 
sential  security  and  foreign  policy 
terests  are  overriding — when  our 
ilitary  security,  our  interest  in  halting 
e  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
)wing  the  growth  of  increasingly 
ngerous  conventional  weapons,  our 
fort  to  fight  international  terrorism 
d  systematic  violations  of  basic 
man  rights  will  require  export  con- 
>ls.  These  cases,  however,  should  not 
scure  our  broad  and  continuing  ef- 
rts  to  pursue  also  our  national  interest 
expanding  exports. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  the  State 
jpartment's  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
isiness  Affairs  is  at  your  service  if 
u  wish  to  pose  questions  about  the 
plementation  of  our  laws  in  this 
;a. 

Complementing  our  domestic  efforts 
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to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  our 
exports  are  our  efforts  in  the  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  to  increase  ex- 
port opportunities.  We  are  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  these  negotiations.  We 
expect  to  resolve  the  remaining  out- 
standing issues  by  this  spring. 

The  objective  of  these  negotiations  is 
to  reduce  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade  and  to  strengthen  the  overall 
trading  system  by  improving  trading 
rules  and  by  developing  effective 
mechanisms  for  settling  disputes. 

The  nontariff  agreements  we  are 
negotiating  represent  the  first  major 
international  effort  since  the  creation  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  to  curb  these  trade- 
restricting  practices. 

Let  me  just  highlight  two  important 
pending  agreements.  First,  a  code  on 
subsidies  and  countervailing  duties 
would  impose  greater  international  dis- 
cipline over  trade-distorting  subsidies, 
define  more  clearly  a  country's  right  to 
take  counter  measures,  and,  we  hope, 
prevent  this  contentious  issue  from 
disrupting  relations  between  friendly 
governments  in  the  future.  Second,  a 
code  on  government  procurement 
would  open  up  as  much  as  $25  billion  a 
year  in  foreign  government  markets 
now  closed  to  U.S.  exports. 

By  reducing  trade  barriers  and  im- 
proving trading  rules,  these  agreements 
will  create  a  better  environment  for  ex- 
panding international  trade. 

Once  the  agreements  are  formally 
signed  in  Geneva,  they  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  for  approval. 
With  the  support  of  the  Congress,  we 
can  move  toward  a  fairer  and  more 
open  trading  system  and  resist  a  retreat 
to  dangerous  and  self-defeating  protec- 
tionism. 


Strengthening  Economic  Assistance 

As  we  look  at  ways  to  improve  the 
performance  of  our  exports,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  developing  countries 
provide  our  fastest  growing  markets. 
Between  the  early  1970's  and  1977, 
sales  of  U.S.  goods  to  developing 
countries,  including  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  increased  by  an  average  of 
22%  per  year  compared  to  15%  for 
sales  to  developed  countries.  We  are 
finding  that  the  economic  performance 
of  the  developing  countries  is  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the 
health  of  our  own  economy  and  those 
of  the  other  industrial  countries. 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs  can 
make  a  modest  but  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  that  economic  performance. 
Furthermore,  policies  to  increase  pro- 
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ductive  investment  in  developing 
countries  not  only  increase  our  export 
opportunities  but  in  many  areas — such 
as  food,  energy,  and  raw  materials — 
also  reduce  rising  costs  for  these  criti- 
cal commodities. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
primary  objective  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance is  export  promotion.  We  seek  to 
help  nations  achieve  self-sustaining 
equitable  growth,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  meeting  the  basic  needs  of 
poor  people.  We  are  committed  to 
helping  developing  countries  to  help 
themselves — to  build  their  national 
capabilities  for  development.  And  we 
seek  to  integrate  the  developing  coun- 
tries more  fully  and  actively  into  the 
economc  system. 

But  we  must  also  see  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  not  only  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  others  but  an 
investment  in  our  own  future  as  well. 

In  each  of  the  areas  I  have  men- 
tioned, sound  and  responsible  govern- 
ment policies  are  essential.  But  they 
are  not  sufficient  by  themselves.  There 
must  be  a  genuine  partnership  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Only  with  your  help  can  we  reverse 
the  momentum  of  inflation.  Govern- 
ment can  help  create  the  conditions  for 
growing  international  commerce  but 
only  dynamic  and  aggressive  busi- 
nesses can  seek  out  and  take  advantage 
of  export  opportunities.  Smaller  and 
medium-sized  firms,  in  particular,  can 
take  fuller  advantage  of  important  ex- 
port opportunities  that  now  exist.  And 
we  need  the  support  of  national  leaders 
like  yourselves  for  progressive  trade 
measures  and  sensible  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  which  will  serve  our 
national  interests. 

With  a  strong  and  growing  economy, 
with  a  firm  commitment  to  maintain 
our  military  strength  while  we  work  for 
a  more  peaceful  world,  and  with  the 
vitality  we  derive  from  our  free  insti- 
tutions, I  believe  we  can  face  the  future 
not  with  fear  but  with  confidence.      □ 


■ 


1  Press  release  49. 
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Economic  Report 
of  the  President 
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The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
President' s  annual  message  to  the 
Congress  of  January  25,  1979,  trans- 
mitting the  "Economic  Report  of  the 
President  .  .  .  Together  With  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers."  ' 


Developments  last  year  reminded  us  once 
again  of  the  interdependence  of  our  economy 
and  those  of  other  nations  around  the  world.  Our 
trading  partners  are  looking  at  our  ability  to  deal 
with  our  economic  problems  at  home  as  an  indi- 
cator of  the  strength  and  leadership  they  can 
expect  from  the  United  States.  We  will  not  dis- 
appoint them. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  was  a 
year  of  significant  progress  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. Real  output  began  to  pick  up  in  industrial 
countries  other  than  the  United  States.  Important 
initiatives  in  the  international  arena  occurred  in 
trade  policy,  in  balance  of  payments  adjustment, 
and  in  financial  markets — all  influenced  by  the 
cooperation  shown  at  the  Bonn  Summit. 

Late  1978  and  early  1979  will  mark  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Tokyo  round  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations.  These  historic 
negotiations — which  began  in  1975  and  were 
intensified  in  1977 — should  lead  to  the  first 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional trade  since  the  1960s. 

The  need  for  a  revamping  of  the  trading  sys- 
tem is  clear.  Our  large  foreign  trade  deficit 
stems  in  part  from  a  loss  of  American  vitality  in 
world  markets.  But  it  has  also  resulted  from  the 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  of  our  trading 
partners.  Over  the  coming  years,  under  a  final 
multilateral  trade  agreement,  barriers  at  home 
and  abroad  will  be  reciprocally  dismantled. 

During  1979  1  will  be  working  closely  with 
the  Congress  to  adopt  the  final  multilateral  trade 
agreement,  along  with  implementing  legislation, 
that  will  foster  robust  export  growth  and  free  and 
fair  competition  in  world  trade  under  rules  that 
are  both  equitable  and  economically  sensible. 
These  measures  will  provide  a  framework  for 
trade  that  will  enhance  our  living  standards  in 
the  decade  to  come. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  had  a 
serious  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Our  imports 
surged  as  we  grew  rapidly  and  drew  heavily  on 
imported  oil.  Our  exports  lagged  because  of 
slow  economic  growth  abroad.  These  factors 
contributed  to  a  trade  deficit  rising  from  about 
$10  billion  in  1976  to  an  annual  rate  of  almost 
$45  billion  in  early  1978.  As  a  result  of  the 
sharp  increase  in  our  external  deficit  and  the 
acceleration  of  inflation  in  the  United  States,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange  markets 
fell  substantially  last  year. 


We  have  taken  important  steps  to  correct  the 
deficit: 

•  In  late  1978,  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Energy  Act,  the  first  comprehensive  legislation 
for  dealing  with  our  energy  problems.  The  effect 
will  be  to  reduce  our  oil  imports  in  1985  by  2.5 
million  barrels  per  day. 

•  In  1978,  I  announced  the  first  phase  of  a 
National  Export  Policy.  By  setting  up  a 
framework  to  increase  support  for  exports  and 
reduce  disincentives  to  export,  we  can  begin  to 
increase  our  share  of  world  commerce.  Funda- 
mental improvement  in  our  trade  position  is 
critical  to  a  healthy  dollar. 

•  A  strong  and  effective  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram has  been  put  into  place.  An  integral  part  of 
that  program  consists  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  that  will  moderate  the  rate  of  economic 
expansion.  These  actions  will  help  reduce  our 
large  foreign  trade  deficit. 

These  policies  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit  by 
the  end  of  1978.  Exports  today  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  domestic  economy.  The  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  declined  from  a  $38- 
billion  annual  rate  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  to 
about  $32  billion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 
Narrowing  of  the  deficit  should  continue  and  we 
foresee  a  marked  improvement  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive current  account  measure. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  was  also 
a  year  of  unusual  instability  in  international  fi- 
nancial markets.  In  the  fall,  movements  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar  became  very  disor- 
derly, and  its  decline  became  clearly  excessive. 

On  November  1 ,  I  announced  a  series  of  steps 
to  restore  order  to  the  foreign  exchange  markets 
and  to  correct  the  excessive  decline  of  the  dollar. 
Up  to  $30  billion  in  foreign  exchange  resources 
were  assembled  by  the  United  States,  to  be  used 
in  coordination  with  other  countries  utilizing 
their  own  resources,  to  protect  the  dollar's  value 
in  currency  markets.  Domestic  interest  rates 
were  raised  significantly  to  help  reduce  inflation 
and  strengthen  the  dollar  in  exchange  markets. 
And  the  United  States  underlined  its  commit- 
ment to  deal  with  its  inflation  problem  and 
strengthen  its  underlying  economic  position. 

These  actions  have  improved  the  tone  of  the 
exchange  markets  and  contributed  to  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  More  importantly  for  the 
longer  term,  they  are  helping  to  create  more 
stable  conditions  in  the  exchange  markets,  in 
which  the  value  of  the  dollar  can  better  reflect 
the  fundamental  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Progress  also  was  made  in  1978  in  achieving 
closer  economic  cooperation  among  the  leading 
industrial  nations.  I  met  in  Bonn  with  the  leaders 
of  the  six  major  industrial  countries  to  discuss 
major  economic  problems  facing  us.  Out  of  this 
came    a   concerted    action    program    to    restore 
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greater  balance  and  confidence  in  the  interna- 
tional economy  and  in  world  financial  markets. 
Together,  we  took  the  necessary  steps  to  achieve 
those  ends — the  United  States  committed  itself 
to  combat  inflation  and  reduce  oil  imports,  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  increase  growth  and  reduce 
trade  surpluses,  others  to  take  measures  on  trade 
or  inflation.  Only  through  continued  economic 
cooperation  and  sound  policies  can  we  attain  the 
goal  of  full  employment  and  price  stability  that 
is  our  ultimate  objective. 


Jimmy  Carter  □ 


'For  full  text  of  the  message,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Jan. 
29,  1979,  p.  110.  The  306-page  report  may  be 
purchased  for  $3.50  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Remittance  must  ac- 
company order. 


Waiver  of 

Countervailing 

Duties 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JAN.  151 

I  am  today  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  for  legislation  to  extend  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Section  303(d)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  waive  the  application  of 
countervailing  duties.  The  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  waive  the  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  expired  on  January  2,  1979.  Expansion 
of  this  authority  is  essential  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  time  to  consider  the  results  of 
the  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negoti- 
ations (MTN).  Failure  to  extend  this  authority 
is  likely  to  prevent  the  reaching  of  a  conclusion 
to  these  negotiations  and  could  set  back  our 
national  economic  interests.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

As  stipulated  by  the  Congress  in  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  negotiation  of  a  satisfactory  code 
on  subsidies  and  countervailing  duties  has  been 
a  primary  U.S.  objective  in  the  Tokyo  Round. 
We  have  sought  an  agreement  to  improve  disci- 
pline on  the  use  of  subsidies  which  adversely 
affect  trade.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in 
recent  weeks  our  negotiators  have  substantially 
concluded  negotiations  for  a  satisfactory 
subsidy/countervailing  duty  code  which  in- 
cludes: (1)  new  rules  on  the  use  of  internal  and 
export  subsidies  which  substantially  increase 
protection  of  United  States  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial trading  interests,  and  (2)  more  effec- 
tive provisions  on  notification,  consultation 
and   dispute   settlement   that   will   provide   for 
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EUROPE:  FY  1980 

Assistance  Proposals  for 

the  Eastern  Mediterranean 


by  Matthew  Nimetz 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  February  28,  1979.  Mr.  Nimetz  is 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. i 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  U.S.  relations  with  the 
countries  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
region  and  to  review  the  Administra- 
tion's security  assistance  proposals  for 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Cyprus  for  fiscal 
year  1980. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  number  of 
important  developments  in  our  bilateral 
relationships  with  the  countries  and 
within  the  region  itself.  Most  of  these 
developments  have  been  positive,  al- 
ihough  the  major  problems  of  the  area 
'emain  a  considerable  distance  from 
solution. 

The  goals  of  U.S.  policy  remain 
nuch  as  those  stated  by  Secretary 
Vance  when  he  appeared  before  the  full 
:ommittee  almost  a  year  ago:  to 
strengthen  our  important  bilateral  re- 
ationships  with  Greece  and  Turkey;  to 
strengthen  NATO's  southern  flank;  and 
o  help  in  the  search  for  a  solution  to 
he  Cyprus  problem. 

Since  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
lent  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  on  Turkey 
ve  have  sought  to  rebuild  our  relation- 
hips  in  the  area  and  to  help  the  parties 
:onfront  the  fundamental  problems  of 


the  region.  Recent  developments  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  created  an 
area  of  instability  to  the  east  of  the  re- 
gion and  made  our  tasks  both  more 
difficult  and  more  urgent.  These  re- 
gional developments  spotlight  the  im- 
portance of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the 
NATO  alliance  and  give  us  an  even 
greater  incentive  to  help  both  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  strong, 
vigorous,  pro-Western  democratic 
systems. 

In  dealing  with  the  region  in  the 
early  post  embargo  period,  we  have 
sought  to  follow  an  evenhanded  policy 
toward  Greece  and  Turkey  to  improve 
our  relationships  with  both  important 
NATO  allies.  We  have  also  actively 
sought,  in  the  months  since  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo,  to  facilitate  a  new 
round  of  intercommunal  negotiations 
on  Cyprus.  Such  a  patient,  steady,  and 
forward-looking  policy  in  the  region 
will  pay  great  dividends. 

The  Administration  recognizes  that 
the  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  contains  an  important 
statement  of  the  principles  which  help 
guide  U.S.  policy  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  In  his  letter  transmit- 
ting the  security  assistance  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981, 
Secretary  Vance,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  has  made  the  certification 
required  by  Section  620(C)(d)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  that  requests  for  security  as- 


imely  resolution  of  disputes  involving  trade 
ubsidies  in  international  trade. 

My  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negoti- 
itions  has  informed  me  that  negotiations  on 
ilmost  all  MTN  topics  have  been  substantially 
oncluded,  and  that  those  agreements  meet 
•asic  U.S.  objectives.  However,  final  agree- 
nent  is  unlikely  unless  the  waiver  authority  is 
xtended  for  the  period  during  which  such 
igreements  and  their  implementing  legislation 
ire  being  considered  by  the  Congress  under  the 
irocedures  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Under  current  authority,  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  may  be  waived  in  a  spe- 
cific case  only  if,  inter  alia,  "adequate  steps 
lave  been  taken  to  eliminate  or  substantially 
educe  the  adverse  effect"  of  the  subsidy  in 
|uestion.  This  provision  and  the  other  lim- 
tations   on    the    use    of   the    waiver   authority 


which  are  currently  in  the  law  would  continue 
in  effect  if  the  waiver  authority  is  extended. 
Thus,  U.S.  producers  and  workers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  protected  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
subsidized  competition. 

A  successful  conclusion  to  the  MTN  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  interest,  as  well  as  the 
continued  growth  of  world  trade.  If  the  waiver 
authority  is  not  extended,  such  a  successful 
conclusion  will  be  placed  in  serious  jeopardy. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  posi- 
tively upon  this  legislative  proposal  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


'Text   from    Weekly   Compilation   of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Jan.  22,  1979. 


sistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  act.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the 
certification  is  set  out  in  the  country 
program  documents,  but  I  will  address 
many  of  the  same  points  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Turkey 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  September  26,  1978,  as 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  removed 
the  primary  impediment  to  improved 
U.S. -Turkish  relations.  On  October  9, 
1978,  the  Government  of  Turkey  au- 
thorized resumption  of  suspended  U.S. 
activities  at  military  installations  in 
Turkey  for  a  1-year  transitional  period 
while  a  permanent  agreement  is 
negotiated.  These  negotiations  formally 
commenced  on  January  18,  1979.  I  can 
inform  the  committee  that  our  facilities 
in  Turkey  are  now  fully  operational  and 
that  we  and  Turkish  military  authorities 
are  cooperating  well. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  rebuild  and 
broaden  the  bilateral  relationship,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  useful  exchanges 
with  the  Government  of  Turkey.  Many 
of  you  will  recall  that  President  Carter 
and  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  had  good 
discussions  during  the  NATO  summit 
last  May.  More  recently,  the  visit  to 
Ankara  by  Deputy  Secretary  Christ- 
opher on  January  10-11,  1979,  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  review  with 
Prime  Minister  Ecevit  and  other  offi- 
cials the  whole  range  of  issues  which 
concern  Turkey  and  the  United  States. 
We  initialed  a  treaty  for  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  and  agreed  to  begin  negotia- 
tions on  an  extradition  and  judicial  as- 
sistance agreement  as  well. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  reiterated 
its  desire  for  a  just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

I  would  also  note  in  passing  that 
during  the  recent  troubles  in  Iran,  the 
Government  of  Turkey  cooperated  in 
facilitating  evacuation  of  American 
citizens  from  Iran.  With  the  agreement 
of  the  Turkish  authorities,  helicopters 
and  C-130  aircraft  were  prepositioned 
at  Incirlik  Air  Base  in  contingency 
preparations  for  emergency  evacuation. 

The  most  important  problem  facing 
the  Government  of  Turkey  is  its  serious 
economic  situation.  Estimates  place  the 
current  account  deficit  at  over  $1.7 
billion  in  1978,  and  it  may  go  as  high 
as  $2  billion  in  1979.  Inflation  is  run- 
ning at  about  50%.  Unemployment  is 
estimated  at  15-20%,  and  industry  is 
only  working  at  about  half  its  capacity 
because  Turkey  cannot  pay  for  needed 
raw  material  and  component  imports. 

As  you  know,  this  problem  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Guadeloupe  summit,  and 
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as  a  result  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  taken  the  lead  to  organize 
help  for  Turkey  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Several  friendly  countries  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  help.  The  United 
States  is  participating  fully  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

Our  budget  request  for  Turkey  for  fis- 
cal year  1980  is  for  $200  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  credits 
and  $2  million  international  military 
education  and  training  (IMET)  for  a 
total  military  assistance  program  of 
$202  million.  We  are  also  requesting 
$98  million  in  economic  supporting  as- 
sistance to  assist  Turkey  with  its  criti- 
cal balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  proposed  1980  military  assist- 
ance program  will  help  assist  the  Tur- 
kish forces  to  meet  their  NATO  defense 
obligations.  Turkey  needs  continued 
military  assistance  to  conduct  an  or- 
derly program  of  force  modernization 
and  rationalization  to  meet  its  NATO 
defense  commitments.  There  is  also 
significant  need  for  support  equipment 
and  replenishment  of  spare  parts  in- 
ventories, which  have  been  seriously 
depleted  in  recent  years.  The  $200 
million  FMS  financing  program  will 
also  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the 
supportability  of  current  equipment  and 
will  make  a  limited  contribution  to  the 
program  for  force  modernization. 

IMET  is  an  extremely  valuable  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  providing  needed 
training  to  Turkish  personnel,  it  en- 
hances contacts  and  communication 
between  Turkish  and  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Another  important  result  of  such 
programs  is  the  rebuilding  of  a  con- 
structive dialouge  between  the  officials 
responsible  for  foreign  and  defense 
policy  questions  in  our  two  nations. 
This  dialogue  had  all  but  stopped  dur- 
ing the  embargo  period.  Channels  of 
communication  are  now  being  reopened 
and  old  habits  of  cooperation  re- 
learned.  The  fruits  of  such  dialogue 
will  be  a  stronger  NATO  in  which 
U.S.,  Turkish,  and  other  allied  forces 
play  complementary  roles  and  in  which 
scarce  resources  are  more  wisely  used. 
Because  of  the  difficult  economic 
circumstances  which  I  mentioned,  we 
believe  it  is  extremely  important  for  the 
United  States,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  to  support  Turkey's  efforts  to 
strengthen  its  economy.  Economic  re- 
form measures  are  critical  to  the  solu- 
tion of  Turkey's  problems  and  to  assure 
that  assistance  is  well  used.  We  also 
believe  continuing  consultations  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  are 
important. 

Our  assistance,  along  with  that  from 
other  nations  as  well  as  from  private 
and  international  financial  institutions, 
will  help  provide  needed  resources  and 
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I  lilt  Report 
on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JAN.  29,  1979 J 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following  re- 
port on  progress  made  during  the  past  60  days 
toward  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

During  this  reporting  period,  further  inten- 
sive efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  two 
Cypriot  communities  back  to  the  negotiating 
table  for  serious  and  sustained  talks  under  the 
auspices  of  Secretary  General  Waldheim.  The 
substantive  suggestions  that  the  U.S.,  the  U.K. 
and  Canada  made  available  to  the  two  sides  and 
to  the  United  Nations  on  November  10  ap- 
peared to  have  stimulated  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess and  were  recognized  as  constructive  by  sig- 
nificant (although  not  all)  elements  in  Cyprus, 
Turkey  and  Greece.  In  the  context  of  recent 
developments — especially  the  new  atmosphere 
created  by  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  on 
Turkey,  the  U.S.-Canadian-U.K.  suggestions, 
the  United  Nations  debates,  and  a  growing  in- 
ternational consensus  for  a  negotiated 
settlement — Secretary  General  Waldheim  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  Cypriot  parties  a  draft  United 
Nations  formula  for  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions. As  of  the  date  of  this  report,  it  appeared 
that  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  were 
seriously  and  sympathetically  considering  the 
Secretary  General's  proposal. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  taken  a  con- 
structive attitude  towards  these  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  resumption  of  the  intercommunal  nego- 
ations.  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  has  publicly  af- 
firmed that  the  Turkish  Cypriots  are  prepared  to 
return  to  the  table,  and  he  has  indicated  that 
they  could  accept  the  suggestions  of  November 
10  as  an  aid  to  negotiation  if  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots were  prepared  to  do  likewise.   During  a 


meeting  with  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
topher in  Ankara  on  January  11,  Mr.  Ecevit  em- 
phasized his  strong  interest  in  seeing  a  resump- 
tion of  the  intercommunal  talks  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  way  for  doing  this  could 
soon  be  found. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  report,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  was  meeting  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Cyprus  to  consider 
the  Cyprus  issue.  On  November  27,  the  Coun- 
cil adopted  a  resolution  by  consensus  that 
called  upon  the  two  Cypriot  parties  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  implementation  of  Security  Council 
resolutions  on  Cyprus  "within  a  specific 
time-frame"  and  urged  that  intercommunal 
negotiations  be  resumed.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral was  asked  to  report  on  both  these  aspects 
by  May  30,  1979.  The  United  States  fully  sup- 
ports the  goals  of  this  resolution. 

This  Administration  warmly  welcomes  the 
initiatives  that  Secretary  General  Waldheim  has 
taken  and  is  continuing  to  take  to  bring  about 
sustained  and  productive  negotiations  on  Cyp- 
rus. We  have  been  encouraged  by  recent  de- 
velopments, and  hope  very  much  that  a  re- 
sumption of  the  talks  will  prove  possible  in  the 
near  future.  The  U.S.-Canadian-U.K.  sugges- 
tions of  November  10  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  generating  some  of  this  forward  move- 
ment and  in  stimulating  fresh  thinking  on  the 
substance  of  the  problem,  and  it  is  our  expec- 
tation that  they  will  be  actively  considered  in 
the  negotiations. 

A  copy  of  Secretary  General  Waldheim's 
comprehensive  report  of  December  1  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  the  United  Nations  operation 
in  Cyprus  is  attached. 

Jimmy  Carter  D 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Feb.  5,  1979. 


impetus  to  support  Turkey's  stabiliza- 
tion efforts.  While  the  proposed  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  not  dramatically 
large,  especially  when  compared  to 
Turkey's  immediate  balance-of- 
payments  needs,  we  believe  such  sup- 
port will  constitute  an  important  further 
step  in  helping  Turkey  deal  with  its 
economic  problems. 

We  intend  to  provide  our  economic 
assistance  on  terms  appropriate  to  Tur- 
key's present  circumstances  with  a  re- 
payment period  of  20  years,  including 
a  5-year  grace  period  and  an  interest 
rate  of  5%. 

The  total  FY  1980  U.S.  assistance 
program  is  designed  to  support  defense 
and  economic  measures  by  the  Turkish 


Government  which  will  strengthen 
NATO's  southern  flank  and  support 
democracy  in  a  long-time  ally.  The 
maintenance  of  Turkey  as  a  strong 
democratic  NATO  ally  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  obviously  important, 
not  only  in  itself  but  also  because  an 
improved  U.S. -Turkish  relationship,  as 
is  developing  in  the  post  embargo 
period,  can  contribute  over  time  to  re- 
gional harmony  and  to  other  U.S.  and 
Western  interests. 

Greece 

In  the  past  year,  our  relations  with 
Greece  continued  to  improve  steadily. 
They  are  characterized  by  maturity  and 
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a  continuing,  positive  dialogue.  We 
support  firmly  Greek  democracy  and 
the  strengthening  of  Greece's  ties  with 
the  West. 

The  most  important  bilateral  consul- 
tations during  the  past  year  were  those 
between  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Karamanlis  in  May  and  more 
recently  a  visit  by  Deputy  Secretary 
Christopher  to  Athens  last  October.  I 
accompanied  the  Deputy  Secretary  and 
participated  in  his  discussions  with 
Prime  Minister  Karamanlis  and  other 
Greek  leaders.  The  Greek  leaders  ap- 
preciate our  efforts  to  facilitate  the  re- 
turn of  their  forces  to  the  integrated 
military  structure  of  NATO.  The  Greek 
Government  also  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged our  efforts  to  help  achieve  a 
just  Cyprus  settlement. 

We  continue  to  have  an  ongoing  and 
positive  defense  relationship  with 
Greece.  Our  facilities  in  Greece  con- 
tinue to  operate  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  Greek  authorities;  6th  Fleet 
ships  are  making  regular  calls  at  Greek 
ports,  and  we  have  had  an  exchange  of 
high-level  military  visits. 

We  have  also  sought  to  broaden  our 
relationship  to  include  more  collabora- 
tion in  cultural  affairs,  scientific  and 
technological  exchanges,  and  expanded 
economic  and  commercial  ties.  Agree- 
ments have  been  signed  between  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
their  Greek  counterpart  agencies.  At 
the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Greece,  we  are  now  examining  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment to  coordinate  and  expand  this 
type  of  cooperation.  We  believe  this  is 
especially  important  because  while  we 
have  had  a  multiplicity  of  contacts  and 
cooperation  with  Greece  in  many 
fields,  public  attention  has  tended  to 
focus  almost  exclusively  on  political 
and  security  issues. 

The  strength  of  Greece's  commit- 
ment to  democracy  since  1974  and  the 
strong  economic  growth  it  has  enjoyed 
have  given  the  country  a  new  confi- 
dence in  international  relations. 
Greece's  accession  to  the  European 
Community  will  strengthen  this  process 
as  will  Greek  reintegration  into 
NATO's  military  structure.  As  a 
member  of  the  NATO  alliance,  we 
have  been  actively  involved  in  ongoing 
efforts  to  arrange  for  the  reintegration 
of  Greek  military  forces  into  NATO  on 
a  basis  satisfactory  to  Greece  and  the 
alliance. 

The  security  assistance  program  we 
are  proposing  for  fiscal  year  1980 
would  provide  $158  million  in  FMS 
credits  and  $1.8  million  in  IMET  for  a 
total  military  assistance  program  of 
$159.8  million. 


The  proposed  program  will  assist 
Greece  in  fulfilling  its  NATO  obliga- 
tions and  help  provide  for  Greece's 
self-defense.  The  program  also  is  a 
continuing  indication  of  U.S.  support 
for  a  democratic  Greece.  It  has  also 
been  formulated  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  the  southeastern  flank  of 
NATO  at  a  time  of  particular  concern 
in  that  region.  In  sum,  the  program  for 
Greece  will  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  International  Security 
Act  of  1978  and  will  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  defense  posture 
of  a  key  ally. 

Cyprus 

With  respect  to  Cyprus,  the  principal 
focus  of  our  policy  continues  to  be  the 
promotion  of  a  just  and  enduring  set- 
tlement that  will  enable  all  Cypriots  to 
live  in  peace  and  security  and  in  har- 
mony with  one  another.  This  objective 
was  embodied  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  as  amended  by  the  Congress 
last  year. 

In  our  view,  the  most  effective 
means  of  achieving  a  mutually  satis- 
factory Cyprus  settlement  is  through 
direct  negotiations  between  the  two 
Cypriot  communities  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General; 
hence,  the  thrust  of  our  efforts  over  the 
past  year  has  been  to  promote  progress 
by  assisting  the  Secretary  General  in 
bringing  about  a  resumption  of  these 
negotiations — which  have  been  sus- 
pended since  the  spring  of  1977 — on  a 
sound  and  sustained  basis. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  report  to  you  that  the  negotia- 
tions have  resumed.  The  reasons  for 
the  continued  impasse  are  complex;  no 
one  is  totally  blameless  nor  totally  re- 
sponsible. I  can  report,  however,  that 
the  United  States  has  been  actively  in- 
volved, that  there  has  been  some 
movement  in  the  right  direction  in  re- 
cent months,  and  that  our  efforts  are 
continuing. 

Last  September  I  undertook  an  ex- 
ploratory mission  to  Cyprus  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  picture  of  the  attitudes 
of  both  sides.  I  met  at  some  length  with 
President  Kyprianou,  Foreign  Minister 
Rolandis,  and  President  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Michaelides  on  the 
one  side  and  with  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader  Denktash  and  his  associates  on 
the  other.  I  came  away  not  only  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  their  substan- 
tive positions  on  the  issues  but  also 
with  a  renewed  sense  that  both  parties 
were  prepared  to  resume  their  inter- 
rupted dialogue. 

For  this  to  occur,  we  concluded  that 
a  suitable  catalyst  would  be  required. 
In  October  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
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explore  the  views  of  both  sides  further 
when  President  Kyprianou  and  His  Ex- 
cellency Mr.  Denktash  visited  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  President 
Carter  met  with  President  Kyprianou, 
and  Secretary  Vance  met  with  both 
leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  Turkish  Prime 
Minister  Ecevit  made  clear  his  strong 
support  for  an  early  resumption  of  in- 
tercommunal  negotiations  and  indi- 
cated he  was  prepared  to  assist  in  this 
direction.  I  might  also  note  that  in  a 
speech  before  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  October  3,  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  Okcun  reconfirmed  his  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  withdrawing 
all  of  its  armed  forces  from  Cyprus, 
except  those  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  concerned,  in  the  context  of 
a  final  settlement. 

Against  this  background,  and  in  an 
effort  to  supply  the  missing  catalyst, 
we  worked  with  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  to  prepare  a  series  of 
substantive  suggestions  for  com- 
promise formulations  on  the  principal 
issues  in  dispute.  These  were  submitted 
to  both  Cypriot  parties  and  to  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  on  November  10.  Our  in- 
tention in  taking  this  step  was  not,  in 
fact,  to  prescribe  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  the  Cyprus  problem;  rather, 
we  asked  that  the  Cypriot  parties  accept 
our  suggestions  as  a  basis  from  which 
direct  negotiations  could  be  conducted. 
These  substantive  suggestions  of 
ours  were — unfortunately,  I  believe 
— leaked  to  the  press  almost  as  soon  as 
we  had  put  them  forward,  which  gave 
them  excess  publicity  and  reduced  the 
scope  for  diplomatic  activity.  All  the 
same,  they  attracted  strong  and  diverse 
international  support  and  were  accepted 
for  their  constructive  nature  by 
significant — although  not  all — political 
elements  in  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key. Nevertheless  it  became  evident 
before  long  that  both  Cypriot  parties 
were  reluctant  to  endorse  them  offi- 
cially. 

After  an  interval,  the  Greek  Cypriots 
informed  us  that  they  could  not  at  this 
time  accept  these  suggestions  as  a  basis 
for  talks.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  so  as  not  to  lose  the  favorable 
momentum  that  had  developed,  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim  moved  into  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  resume  the 
intercommunal  talks.  After  several 
meetings  with  Cypriot  Foreign  Minister 
Rolandis  in  mid-December,  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  drew  up  a  draft  negotiating 
agenda,  which  made  clear  reference  to 
our  November  10  suggestions,  and 
submitted  this  to  both  Cypriot  parties 
for  their  comments.  In  response,  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  presented  on  January 
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9  a  counterdraft  embodying  their 
views,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Greek  Cypriots  indicated  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  initial  U.N.  draft  un- 
changed. 

For  the  past  6  weeks  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat has  been  attempting  to  revise 
and  update  its  original  draft  so  as  to 
achieve  a  mutually  acceptable  agenda. 
In  our  continuing  contacts  with  both 
sides,  we  have  urged  them  to  maintain 
a  flexible  attitude  and  to  respond  posi- 
tively and  imaginatively  to  the  ongoing 
U.N.  initiative. 

It  would  be  premature  for  me  at  this 
stage  to  assess  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  effort  to  resume 
intercommunal  talks  on  a  sound  and 
sustained  basis.  We  will  continue  to 
exert  our  best  efforts  in  support  of  the 
Secretary  General.  Both  sides,  we  be- 
lieve, would  welcome  meaningful 
negotiations;  both  express  unhappiness 
with  the  impasse.  There  is  a  general 
expectation  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean that  a  fresh  round  of  talks  will, 
indeed,  begin  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  want 
to  underestimate  the  continuing  broad 
differences  between  the  two  parties  on 
matters  of  substance.  The  issues  they 
face  and  the  compromises  they  must 
make  will  be  politically  difficult  and 
even  painful  for  both  sides.  Neither  has 
shown  so  far  the  degree  of  under- 
standing, flexibility,  and  openness  to 
undertake  the  courageous  compromises 
that  will  be  needed  to  achieve  an  en- 
during solution.  We  continue  to  believe 
the  results  would  be  worth  the  risks. 
We  also  are  convinced  that  time  is  of 
the  essence;  it  is  important  that  negoti- 
ations resume  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
de  facto  division  of  Cyprus  must  not  be 
allowed  to  solidify  into  permanence; 
and  yet  another  opportunity  must  not 
be  lost. 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $2 
million  in  FY  1980  security  supporting 
assistance  (SSA)  funds  as  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  displaced  persons  in  Cyprus.  These 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  both 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities, as  in  the  past,  for  specific 
projects  in  such  fields  as  housing, 
health  care,  vocational  education,  and 
agricultural  development.  And  as  in 
past  years,  the  disbursement  would  be 
effected  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. Since  the  hostilities  in  1974,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  $102.5 
million  for  the  relief  of  displaced  per- 
sons. 

Symbolically,  we  believe  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  assistance  to  Cyprus'  dis- 
placed persons  will  constitute  tangible 
evidence  of  U.S.  interest  in  Cyprus  and 


FY  1980  Assistance  Proposais 
for  Portugal  and  Spain 


by  George  S.  Vest 

Excerpted  from  a  statement  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  March  1,  1979.  Mr.  Vest  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs . ! 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you.  In  accord  with  your 
request,  I  will  use  this  occasion  to  out- 
line the  state  of  our  relations  with  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  and  to  review  the 
Administration's  proposed  security  as- 
sistance programs  for  those  nations  for 
FY  1980. 

Many  of  the  objectives  for  U.S. 
policy  in  these  countries  remain  con- 
stant. Those  goals  include  strengthen- 
ing our  important  bilateral  relation- 
ships, bolstering  the  security  of  the 
area,  and  supporting  the  development 
of  democracy. 

Portugal 

U.S.  relations  with  Portugal  have 
grown  steadily  stronger  since  Portugal 
established  a  democracy  and  ended  its 
colonial  wars  in  Africa.  The  United 
States  applauds  Portugal's  fuller  coop- 
eration with  Western  democracies  and 
international  affairs — as  shown  in 
Portugal's  negotiations  for  entry  into 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
its  emphasis  on  an  active  role  in 
NATO,  and  assumption  of  a  seat  on  the 
U.N.  Security  Council. 

During  this  last  year,  there  have 
been  several  high-level  bilateral  con- 
sultations. President  Carter  met  with 
President  Eanes  in  May   1978;  Secre- 


of  our  strong  commitment  to  promoting 
a  settlement  on  the  island.  As  Secretary 
Vance  noted  in  his  testimony  before 
the  full  committee  last  year,  we  are 
prepared  at  such  time  as  a  settlement  is 
achieved  to  consider  requesting  from 
the  Congress  additional  funds  to  assist 
both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities in  making  necessary  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  readjust- 
ments. □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


tary  Vance  met  with  former  Foreign 
Minister  Correia  Gago  in  September; 
and  Admiral  Souto  Cruz,  Chief  of  the 
Portuguese  military  general  staff,  was 
received  by  high  Administration  offi- 
cials in  August. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Portugal 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
conclude  negotiations  on  U.S.  use  of 
Lajes  Air  Base  in  the  Azores.  We  ex- 
pect that  agreement  can  be  reached  in 
the  near  future  for  renewal  of  U.S. 
base  rights. 

In  Portugal  itself,  the  government  is 
demonstrating  a  willingness  to  grapple 
with  a  wide  range  of  thorny  economic, 
political,  and  social  issues.  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  democratic  parties  to  force 
early  national  elections  suggests  that 
the  present  government  stands  a  good, 
chance  of  remaining  in  office  until 
constitutionally  mandated  elections  ini 
1980. 

Portugal's  major  challenge  now  is  its 
economy.  Although  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  was  reduced  signifi- 
cantly in  1978,  that  improvement  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  resurgence  of  the, 
economy  in  general.  Real  growth  in, 
1978  was  only  about  2.7%;  present, 
production  levels  have  fallen  below! 
those  of  early  1978.  The  inflation  rate 
is  about  22%,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  is  approximately  13%. 

Serious  as  these  economic  problems 
are,  the  Portuguese  Government  is 
trying  to  address  them.  The  govern- 
ment generally  accepts  the  need  to  pur- 
sue the  International  Monetary  Fund's 
stabilization  program  in  order  to  reduce 
the  nation's  external  deficit  and  estab- 
lish a  sound  basis  for  sustained  eco- 
nomic development.  The  government 
has  also  announced  its  intention  to  pro- 
duce a  medium-term  plan. 

Overall  U.S.  policy  interests  in  Por- 
tugal revolve  around  the  consolidation 
of  fledgling  democratic  institutions, 
promotion  of  economic  recovery  and 
growth,  the  continued  professionaliza- 
tion  of  the  armed  forces,  and  provision 
of  an  increased  role  for  them  in  NATO. 
These  number  among  the  major  goals 
that  the  Portuguese  have  set  for  them- 
selves. We  are  pleased  and  encouraged 
by  the  progress  the  Portuguese  are 
making  in  achieving  them.  Our  pro- 
grams for  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance are  intended  primarily  to  support 
these  coincident  U.S.  interests  and 
Portuguese  objectives. 

For  FY    1980,  we  have  proposed 
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funding  for  several  programs.  The  re- 
quests include:  $50  million  for  security 
supporting  assistance  (SSA),  $40  mil- 
lion for  PL-480,  $30  million  for  the 
military  assistance  program  (MAP), 
and  $2.2  million  for  international 
military  education  and  training 
(IMET). 

We  did  not  request  economic  support 
funds  for  FY  1979.  The  $50  million 
SSA  program  for  FY  1980  would  sup- 
port Government  of  Portugal  efforts  to 
decrease  its  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit; to  initiate  programs  to  address  the 
priority  needs  in  agriculture,  education, 
housing,  and  the  export  industries;  and 
to  develop  further  the  economic  infra- 
structure in  the  Azores. 

The  PL-480  Title  I  program  will  be 
continued  for  FY  1980  to  support  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  efforts  to  increase 
farm  productivity,  provide  production 
credit  for  small  farmers  and  coopera- 
tives, and  stimulate  small  agroindustry 
in  rural  areas. 

The  MAP  funds  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  to  secure  addi- 
tional basic  items  for  its  NATO- 
designated  brigade  and  its  air  support 
and  to  continue  progress  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  armed  forces. 

The  IMET  program  will  provide  for 
professional  military  education  and 
some  equipment-oriented  training, 
mobile  training  teams,  and  training 
aids. 


Spain 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  close  re- 
lationship with  Spain.  Our  cooperation 
with  Spain  spans  political,  cultural, 
and  scientific  areas,  as  well  as  military 
matters.  It  serves  our  mutual  interest  in 
promoting  Western  security  and  demo- 
cratic values.  The  framework  for  our 
relationship  is  provided  by  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  (1976). 
Its  successful  implementation  is  a 
major  goal  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Spain.  In  addition  to  our  efforts  to 
maintain  a  strong  bilateral  relationship, 
we  support  Spanish  integration  with  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe  and  continuing 
Spanish  efforts  to  consolidate  democ- 
racy. 


Letter 
of  Credence 


On  March  1,  1979,  Knut  Hedemann 
presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Carter  as  the  newly  appointed  Ambas- 
sador from  Norway.  □ 


Spain  has  made  tremendous  progress 
in  its  transition  to  democracy  over  the 
past  several  years.  A  democratic  con- 
stitution, approved  by  the  major 
Spanish  political  parties  and  endorsed 
by  national  referendum  last  December, 
entered  into  force  at  year's  end.  New 
national  elections  are  scheduled  for 
today,  March  1,  with  local  elections  to 
follow  next  month. 

Whatever  the  composition  of  Spain's 
next  government,  it  will  continue  to 
face  demanding  challenges.  Spain  has 
made  significant  progress  in  dealing 
with  its  economic  difficulties,  substan- 
tially lowering  inflation  from  26%  in 
1977  to  17%  in  1978,  apparently  re- 
gistering a  surplus  on  its  balance  of 
payments  after  several  years  of  large 
deficits  and  accumulating  record 
foreign  exchange  reserves  (about  $10 
billion).  But,  further  progress  is  needed 
and  difficult  economic  problems  await 
government  action. 

In  addition,  brutal  terrorist 
attacks — aimed  at  destabilizing  the 
democratic  process — continue,  and  is- 
sues of  regional  autonomy  and  basic 
governance  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments will  have  to  be  addressed. 

Our  support  for  Spain,  as  manifested 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
and  by  our  close  bilateral  relationship, 
is  of  assistance  to  the  Spanish  people 
and  their  representatives  in  their  en- 
deavors to  realize  the  democratic  ideals 
which  we  share.  The  demonstrated 
wisdom,  patience,  and  perseverance  of 
the  Spanish  people  in  pursuit  of  these 
ideals  gives  us  cause  for  optimism  that 
their  success  will  continue. 

U.S.  assistance  to  Spain  is  intended 
to  help  support  this  continuing  success. 
Our  security  assistance  request  for 
Spain  for  FY  1980  is  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  1976  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation,  which  was 
endorsed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  treaty  stipulates  that  the  United 
States  shall  provide  to  Spain,  during 
each  of  the  treaty's  5  years,  $120  mil- 
lion in  guaranteed  FMS  [foreign  mili- 
tary sales]  loans,  $2  million  in  IMET, 
and  $7  million  in  SSA,  which  provides 
for  educational  and  cultural,  scientific 
and  technological  exchanges. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  ob- 
ligated to  furnish  to  Spain  under  the 
MAP  program  defense  articles  with  a 
value  of  $75  million  during  the  life  of 
the  treaty.  The  major  portion  of  our 
remaining  MAP  commitment  —  $41 
million — is  being  provided  to  Spain  in 
FY  1979  in  order  to  minimize  erosion 
of  purchasing  power  by  inflation  and  to 
maximize  the  benefits  to  Spain  of  this 
portion  of  our  assistance.  For  FY  1980, 
we  are  requesting  $3.8  million  in  MAP 
for  supply  operations  and  continuing 
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procurement  programs.  Any  remaining 
MAP  obligations  under  the  treaty  will 
be  fulfilled  in  FY  1981. 

The  MAP,  IMET,  and  FMS  pro- 
grams for  Spain  provide  military 
equipment  and  training  to  support  and 
supplement  the  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  Spain's  equipment  and  to 
bring  Spanish  military  capabilities 
closer  to  NATO  standards.  The  types 
of  equipment  and  training  provided 
under  the  programs  are  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  1976  treaty.  Likely 
Spanish  purchases  in  FY  1980  under 
these  programs  include  air-to-air  mis- 
siles, communications  equipment, 
spare  parts,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
and  modern  antitank  weapons. 

The  SSA  funding  under  the  treaty 
supports  a  wide  range  of  educational, 
cultural,  and  scientific  exchanges  and 
projects,  including  projects  for  the 
Spanish  educational  system,  cultural 
seminars,  research  on  water  resources, 
land  use,  solar  energy,  and  a  number  of 
other  cooperative  endeavors. 

The  point  of  U.S.  assistance  in 
Spain,  as  elsewhere  in  southern 
Europe,  is  similar:  We  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  sake  of  both  our  security 
and  the  security  of  the  recipients.  In  so 
doing,  we  help  strengthen  the  defense 
of  the  entire  transatlantic  community.  □ 


I 


■ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Publications 


GPO  SALES 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U  .S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Priaes 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Criminal  Investigations.  Agreement  with 
Spain.  TIAS  8725.  3  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8725.) 

Express  Mail  Service.  Agreement  with  Bel- 
gium. TIAS  8796.  3  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8796.) 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  modifying  the  agreement  of  July 
23,  1977.  TIAS  8811.  2  pp.  500.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8811.)  □ 
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MIDDLE  EAST:        FY  1980 
Assistance  Proposals 


by  Morris  Draper 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  February  26,  1979.  Mr.  Draper  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. l 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Administration's  proposals 
for  economic  and  military  assistance 
programs  involving  four  important 
countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  stressed  in  earlier  testimony  to 
the  subcommittee,  the  Middle  East  re- 
gion is  in  a  period  of  increasingly  rapid 
growth,  change,  and  evolution.  The 
dynamics  in  this  situation  hold  many 
implications  and  lessons  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  The  United 
States  must  face  the  issue  of  how  we 
intend  to  respond  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  change.  Will  we  as  a  nation 
view  these  trends  and  developments  as 
unwelcome,  full  of  potential  crises  and 
danger,  and  shirk  opportunities  to  in- 
fluence events?  Or  will  we  view  the 
period  ahead  as  an  opportunity  to  assist 
and  encourage  positive  rather  than 
negative  trends  and  to  help  the  nations 
involved  emerge  with  increased  stabil- 
ity and  strength  and  with  a  lasting  and 
consistent  basis  for  solid  cooperation 
with  the  United  States? 

Our  assistance  programs  have  spe- 
cific goals  and  objectives  in  mind  tai- 


Editor's  Note 

The  White  House  announced  on  March 
5,  1979,  that  President  Carter  had  ac- 
cepted invitations  from  Egyptian  President 
Sadat  and  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin  to 
visit  Egypt  and  Israel  to  discuss  the  peace 
process,  regional  security,  and  bilateral  is- 
sues. President  Carter  departed  Wash- 
ington on  March  7  and  returned  March 
14. 

Following  a  meeting  with  President 
Sadat  at  Cairo  International  Airport  on 
March  13  en  route  from  Tel  Aviv  to  the 
United  States  President  Carter  an- 
nounced that  the  American  proposals  for 
resolving  the  remaining  issues  had  been 
accepted  by  the  two  sides. 

On  March  22  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  President  Sadat  and  Prime 


lored  to  each  country.  The  underlying 
goal  common  to  all  our  programs  and 
policies  in  all  four  countries,  however, 
is  to  help  nurture  a  basic  relationship 
of  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  to  pro- 
mote trends  and  inclinations  to  look  to 
the  West,  and  to  reinforce  their  com- 
mitments to  find  peace  through  negoti- 
ation and  mediation  rather  than  through 
conflict  and  confrontation. 

There  are  critical  decisions  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  our  various  assist- 
ance programs  in  this  important  area  of 
the  world.  The  specific  questions  are: 

•  Whether  to  work  closely  with  the 
help  of  these  assistance  programs  with 
states  which  have  been  friendly  and 
cooperative,  which  value  their  associa- 
tion with  us,  and  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  achievement  of  important 
policy  goals  of  the  United  States;  or 

•  Whether  to  adopt  in  the  process 
some  negative  measures  which  might 
be  seen  as  either  punitive  or  as  a  signal 
of  disenchantment,  thereby  reducing 
our  ability  to  influence  future  de- 
velopments in  a  rapidly  changing  and 
dynamic  area. 

Three  of  the  countries  with  programs 
we  are  addressing  today  —  Jordan, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon — border  Israel.  A 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  will  not  be  possi- 
ble in  the  absence  of  full  involvement 
by  these  three  countries.  We  thus  have 
strong  interest  in  the  directions  their 


Minister  Begin  had  accepted  President 
Carter's  invitation  to  sign  the  peace  treaty 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  at  the  White 
House  on  March  26. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  all 
material  relating  to  President  Carter's  trip 
and  the  treaty  signing  ceremony  will  be 
published  as  a  "package"  in  the  May  1979 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  including: 

•  President  Carter's  addresses  before 
the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  parliaments; 

•  Remarks  made  on  various  occasions 
during  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  Israel; 

•  Texts  of  the  treaty,  annexes,  agreed 
minutes,  and  maps; 

•  Remarks  made  by  the  three  leaders  at 
the  treaty  signing  ceremony. 


policies  will  take  over  the  period 
ahead. 

As  for  North  Yemen,  our  policy — 
and  thus  our  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance programs — reflects  our  inter- 
est in  enhancing  stability  in  another 
important  geographic  area,  close  to  the 
sealanes  which  carry  petroleum 
supplies  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our 
policy  reflects  our  interest  in  the  secu- 
rity and  integrity  of  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula as  a  whole  and  our  desire  to 
encourage  cooperation  among  the  mod- 
erate regimes  of  the  peninsula,  while 
assuring  orderly  economic  and  social 
development. 

Lebanon 

Our  request  for  $32.5  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  credits  in 
FY  1980  would  close  our  planned  $100 
million  program  aimed  at  helping  to 
rebuild  Lebanon's  national  army  fol- 
lowing its  disintegration  in  1976  during 
the  civil  conflict  there.  This  third 
tranche  in  FY  1980  would  follow  $25 
million  in  FMS  credits  in  FY  1977,  all 
of  which  have  been  used,  plus  $42.5 
million  made  available  in  FY  1979. 
This  three-tranche  approach  was  de- 
veloped after  close  consultations  with 
Congress. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
United  States,  through  congressional 
endorsement  of  these  proposed  pro- 
grams, demonstrate  the  depth  of  our 
commitment  to  the  restoration  of  sta- 
bility in  Lebanon.  Our  programs  can 
impart  momentum,  not  only  for  the 
crucial  rebuilding  of  a  new  national 
army  but  also  for  the  strengthening  of 
other  national  institutions  needed  to 
enhance  security  for  all  of  Lebanon's 
communities  and  to  provide  direction 
and  leadership. 

The  tensions  and  problems  which 
befell  Lebanon  in  1978  seriously  de- 
layed progress  toward  achievement  of 
these  objectives.  But  renewed  efforts  at 
progress  in  the  last  part  of  1978  and  at 
the  moment  deserve  our  support.  Some 
Lebanese  army  elements  have  now 
been  moved  into  the  volatile  southern 
Lebanese  region  to  work  closely  with 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  carry- 
ing out  the  U.N.  mandate  to  reestablish 
Lebanese  governmental  authority  in 
that  area. 

We  are  hopeful  that  more  Lebanese 
army  and  security  units  can  take  over 
security  duties  in  the  capital,  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  serious  con- 
frontations between  the  Arab  deterrent 
force  and  independent  groups. 

The  Lebanese  Parliament  currently  is 
debating  new  legislation  to  reform  the 
army  structure  in  order  to  encourage, 
among  other  things,  greater  involve- 
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ment  by  Muslim  officers  in  the  army 
command  structure.  This  legislation 
should  mark  a  major  turning  point  in 
the  Lebanese  Government's  effort  to 
develop  a  true  national  consensus  on 
the  direction  the  new  Lebanon  will  take 
in  the  future. 

We  are  also  requesting  for  FY  1980 
the  sum  of  $500,000  to  provide  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  Lebanese 
officers. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  may 
wonder  why  the  Administration  is  not 
requesting  economic  assistance  to  deal 
with  the  humanitarian  problems  in 
Lebanon. 

The  United  States  has  already  pro- 
vided more  than  $100  million  in  assist- 
ance since  1975,  and  all  has  been  de- 
voted to  meeting  the  most  pressing 
human  needs  in  the  areas  of  medicine, 
public  health,  housing,  and  disaster  re- 
lief. Some  money  is  still  in  the 
pipeline,  and  some  has  been  repro- 
grammed  to  meet  special  and  urgent 
needs  occasioned  by  the  flight  of  dis- 
placed people  from  areas  of  fighting, 
most  notably  in  southern  Lebanon.  We 
have  made  it  clear,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  are  open-mined  as  regards  new 
assistance,  and  we  await  with  interest 
the  Lebanese  Government's  presenta- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  reconstruction 
plan,  which  we  expect  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  various  international  donors 
and  institutions. 


In  our  allocation  of  our  resources, 
we  at  present  attach  priority  to  military 
credit  assistance  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
contribute  to  the  resolution  of  basic 
problems  of  insecurity  and  tension  as 
Lebanon  asserts  greater  authority. 
Progress  in  these  areas  could  promote 
movement  toward  a  final  political  con- 
sensus and  economic  reconstruction. 
Our  basic  policy  toward  Lebanon  re- 
mains that  of  supporting  the  independ- 
ence, sovereignty,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Lebanon;  its  national  unity; 
and  the  cohesion  of  its  peoples. 

Jordan 

We  are  proposing  for  FY  1980  a  sub- 
stantial program  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Jordan.  The  total 
level  of  U.S.  assistance  for  the  coun- 
try, however,  is  somewhat  lower  than 
the  levels  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
proposals  consist  of  $30  million  in 
grant  military  assistance,  $70  million 
in  FMS  credits,  $60  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance,  plus  a  specific  allot- 
ment of  $38  million  for  the  Maqarin 
Dam. 

As  Mr.  Saunders  [Harold  H.  Saun- 
ders, Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs]  made 
clear  in  his  testimony  to  this  subcom- 
mittee a  few  weeks  ago,  our  proposed 
assistance  programs  for  the  Middle 
East  are  intended  to  advance  movement 


Egyptian,  Israeli,  and  U.S. 
Officials  Meet  at  Camp  David 


Delegations  headed  by  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister  Mustafa  Khalil,  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Dayan,  and 
Secretary  Vance  met  at  Camp  David 
February  21-25,  1979.  Following  is  a 
statement  President  Carter  made  on 
February  25. l 

I  have  a  statement  to  read,  which  has 
been  drafted  jointly  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Egypt  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Israel,  and  it  is  expressed 
from  my  own  point  of  view. 

During  the  past  week,  I,  as  Presi- 
dent, have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
negotiations  at  Camp  David,  and  Sec- 
retary Vance,  Prime  Minister  Khalil, 
and  Foreign  Minister  Dayan  have  now 
given  me  a  firsthand  report  on  their 
talks. 

In  light  of  the  developments  in  the 
talks  at  Camp  David  this  past  week,  we 
are  discussing  with  the  two  govern- 
ments the  possibility  of  moving  these 


negotiations  to  the  head-of-government 
level  later  this  week.  Prime  Minister 
Begin  would  then  represent  Israel,  and 
Prime  Minister  Khalil,  who  has  been 
authorized  by  President  Sadat  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
Egypt,  would  represent  Egypt. 

I  would  be  going  to  Camp  David 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  Prime 
Minister  Khalil,  accompanied  by  Sec- 
retary Vance.  Prime  Minister  Khalil  is 
leaving  this  afternoon  for  Cairo  for 
consultations.  Foreign  Minister  Dayan 
is  returning  to  Israel  this  evening  to  re- 
port to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the 
Cabinet. 

I  am  prepared  to  spare  no  effort  in 
achieving  the  peace  settlement  foreseen 
in  the  Camp  David  accords  reached  last 
year.  The  other  two  partners  in  these 
negotiations  share  this  determination.  □ 

'Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House 
(text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Mar.  5,  1979). 


toward  a  comprehensive  settlement  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  but  they  also 
go  beyond  this  to  aim  at  reinforcing 
and  expanding  the  kind  of  relationship 
the  United  States  wants  with  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East.  Our  goal  is  to  build 
a  relationship  which  will  endure 
through  political  ups  and  downs,  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  lasting  cooperation 
as  we  pursue  our  interests  and  they 
strengthen  their  national  independence. 

Jordan — its  leadership,  its  continued 
economic  and  social  development,  its 
stability,  and  its  ability  to  defend 
itself — is  of  high  importance  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  assisted  Jordan 
in  resolving  what  was  considered  at  the 
beginning  of  our  close  association  as 
almost  insurmountable  economic 
problems.  Throughout  our  association 
with  Jordan,  moreover,  many  chal- 
lenges to  the  stability  of  the  regime  in 
Amman  have  been  met,  again  with  our 
help  in  some  cases.  Economic  and  so- 
cial advancement  in  Jordan  constitute  a 
major  success  story.  We  can  now  pre- 
dict that  Jordan  can  become  econom- 
ically self-reliant,  a  prospect  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  an  impossible 
dream.  Jordanians  have  embraced 
American  technology,  concepts,  and 
education  with  enthusiasm. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  Jor- 
dan has  pursued  a  course  of  moderation 
and  restraint  through  the  years  and  has 
held  in  high  value  its  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  even  when  Jordan's 
leaders  were  viciously  attacked  by 
others  in  the  Arab  world  for  their 
policies.  We  in  turn  appreciate  the 
benefits  our  strong  relationship  with 
Jordan  has  brought  the  world,  and  we 
want  to  continue  building  on  the  firm 
foundation  already  established. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  may 
wonder  why  we  are  proposing  this  sub- 
stantial program  for  Jordan  when  Jor- 
dan may  be  receiving  a  reported  $1.25 
billion  in  annual  subsidies  as  a  result  of 
decisions  at  the  Baghdad  summit  last 
year.  We  believe  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  when  foreign 
assistance  contributors  to  Jordan  post- 
poned, cut,  or  eliminated  their  prom- 
ised subsidies  as  a  form  of  political 
pressure  or  intimidation,  often  in  part 
because  of  Jordan's  readiness  to  coopr 
erate  with  the  United  States  in  moder- 
ate policies.  Our  programs  in  those 
days  allowed  and  encouraged  Jordan  to 
pursue  an  independent  policy.  We  be- 
lieve the  same  considerations  apply 
today,  even  in  the  highly  unlikely  event 
that  all  the  subsidies  promised  at 
Baghdad  materialize  in  a  timely  and 
regular  way. 

It  has  been  disappointing  to  some 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  many 
other  Americans  that  Jordan  has  elected 
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not  to  join  the  negotiations  outlined  in 
the  Camp  David  frameworks.  At  the 
same  time.  Jordan  remains  fully  com- 
mitted to  a  comprehensive  settlement 
negotiated  in  accord  with  Security 
Council  Resolution  242.  While  Jordan 
has  been  critical  of  the  Camp  David 
framework  strategy  for  not  setting  forth 
in  adequate  clarity  the  final  arrange- 
ments which  would  emerge  at  the  end 
of  the  negotiating  process,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Jordan  will  remain  funda- 
mentally open-minded,  will  observe  the 
progress  achieved  and  new  avenues 
opened  as  negotiations  proceed,  and 
will  be  ready  to  seize  opportunities 
which  it  finds  promising. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  Jordan  has  made  clear  that 
it  would  pose  no  objections  if  Palesti- 
nians in  the  occupied  territories  de- 
cided to  involve  themselves  more  di- 
rectly in  negotiations  concerning  the 
West  Bank-Gaza  and  the  Palestinian 
issue. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  remain  consist- 
ent, credible,  and  understanding  in  our 
relationship  with  this  important  country 
located  in  a  turbulent  region  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  demon- 
strate— not  only  in  Jordan  but  in  the 
wider  Middle  East  region — that  our 
friendships  are  consistent  and  that  we 
are  capable,  as  a  government,  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  our  common  inter- 
ests and  goals  and  our  short-run  dis- 
agreements over  how  best  to  attain 
them. 


Syria 

We  presented  a  request  for  $60  mil- 
lion in  economic  assistance  for  Syria, 
compared  to  $90  million  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year.  Syria  is  a  key  country  in  the 
Middle  East,  with  a  capacity  to  influ- 
ence events  far  beyond  its  borders.  Our 
assistance  program  in  Syria  has  been 
welcomed  by  the  Syrians.  It  is  viewed 
as  an  earnest  of  our  confidence  in  Syr- 
ian willingness  to  negotiate  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  Syria's  commitment  to 
such  a  comprehensive  peace,  based  on 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338,  remains  an  essential  feature  of  its 
foreign  policy. 

Members  of  this  subcommittee  are 
aware  that  Syria  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cal of  President  Sadat  and  his  strategy 
in  moving  toward  Middle  East  peace. 
Syrian  leaders  believe  that  President 
Sadat  has  split  the  Arab  world  and,  in 
so  doing,  has  lessened  the  possibilities 
that  a  just  peace  will  be  realized  which 
satisfies  all  of  the  Arab  world's  con- 
cerns and  interests,  including  those  of 
the  Palestinians. 

While  we  disagree  with  the  Syrian 


Visit  of  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Begin 


Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  of 
Israel  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  March  1-7,  1979.  While 
in  Washington  March  1-4,  he  met  with 
President  Carter  and  other  government 
officials.  The  following  White  House 
statement  was  issued  on  March  4. ' 

Over  the  past  4  days,  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  together  with 
their  advisers,  have  had  8  hours  of  in- 
tensive conversations.  In  a  friendly, 
straightforward  manner  the  two  sides 
discussed  the  strategic  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  and,  in  great  depth,  all  the 
unresolved  issues  in  the  negotiations. 

During  the  course  of  today's  meet- 
ings, President  Carter  put  forward 
suggestions  designed  to  help  resolve 
some  of  the  outstanding  differences 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  Prime 
Minister  Begin  stated  that  he  would 
seriously  study  these  suggestions  and 
consult  with  his  colleagues. 

In  the  meantime,  President  Carter 
will  be  in  touch  with  President  Sadat  to 
review  the  situation  in  light  of  the 
American-Israeli  discussions  over  the 
past  few  days.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Mar.  12,  1979. 


assessment,  we  remain  confident  that 
the  Syrians  are  sincere  in  their  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
peace  with  Israel.  Committed  to  the 
principle  of  a  negotiated  peace,  Syria 
has  refused  to  accept  the  harsh  "rejec- 
tionist"  position  asserted  by  others  in 
the  Arab  world,  "rejecting"  both  a 
negotiated  peace  and  peace  of  any  kind 
with  Israel. 

Almost  equally  important,  Syrian 
actions  and  Syrian  policies  have  a 
greater  effect  on  the  future  destiny  of 
Lebanon  and  on  the  direction  of  Pales- 
tinian behavior  there  than  any  other 
outside  government.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  promote  a  growing  relationship 
of  trust  and  confidence  with  Syria  to 
help  encourage  Syria  in  policies  that 
will  parallel  our  own  with  regard  to 
Lebanon.  The  Syrian  role  in  Lebanon  is 
still  indispensable  in  preventing  an 
all-out  renewal  of  civil  conflict  be- 
tween the  various  communities  and 
groupings  in  that  country. 

While  we  shared  with  the  Congress 
serious  disagreement  with  Syria  over 


some  actions  during  the  series  of  con- 
frontations last  year  in  the  Beirut  area, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  cautious  and  pru- 
dent Syrian  actions  have — on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  last  year — 
prevented  an  outbreak  of  wider  hos- 
tilities in  the  area,  e.g.,  during  Israeli 
military  movement  into  southern  Leba- 
non last  March,  at  a  time  when  30,000 
or  more  Syrian  troops  were  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  only  a  short 
distance  to  the  north. 

Our  economic  assistance  program  in 
Syria  has  been  an  important  element  of 
the  expanding  relationship  between  our 
two  countries.  The  top  Syrian  lead- 
ership has  sought  an  expanded  relation- 
ship and  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
many  respects  to  see  that  it  has  grown. 
Just  last  week,  our  two  governments 
signed  the  cultural  agreement  which  the 
Syrians  originally  proposed.  President 
Asad  personally  has  directed  that  a 
major  new  program  of  postgraduate 
training  for  Syrian  students  be  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States.  Partly 
under  the  auspices  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance program,  educators,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  scholars  have  been 
visiting  the  United  States  in  increasing 
numbers.  Our  English  language  train- 
ing program  has  been  enthusiastically 
received,  and  English  training  centers 
are  springing  up  around  the  country  as 
offspring  of  our  model  centers.  Last 
year,  a  major  delegation  of  the  Ba'ath 
political  party  visited  the  United  States 
for  theTirst  time  in  that  party's  history 
to  meet  with  American  politicians, 
primarily  at  the  municipal,  county,  and 
state  levels. 

Just  as  cultural,  educational,  and 
political  relations  have  improved,  the 
trends  in  Syrian  trade  and  commerce 
have  dramatically  shown  an  increasing 
shift  over  the  past  few  years  to  the 
West,  including  the  United  States. 
More  and  more  Syrians  are  seeing  that, 
in  a  period  of  evolution  and  transition 
in  the  Middle  East,  Syria  need  not  look 
exclusively  to  a  single  source  for  un- 
derstanding or  support  as  it  seeks  to 
pursue  an  independent  policy.  Al- 
though we  cannot  predict  when  the 
winds  of  change  in  the  Middle  East  will 
be  stilled  or  what  political  and  eco- 
nomic shifts  will  result,  we  foresee 
major  shifts  taking  place  and  wish  to 
participate  in  shaping  the  direction  of 
change. 

Our  policy  toward  Syria  and  the  pro- 
grams that  are  instruments  of  this  pol- 
icy are  aimed  at  the  long  view.  We 
must  keep  disappointments  or  differ- 
ences in  proper  perspective  lest  they 
interfere  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  developing  mutually 
beneficial  ties  since  our  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  some  5  years  ago. 
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We  want  a  relationship  with  Syria 
which  will  encourage  that  key  country 
to  view  us  with  a  sense  of  confidence 
and  to  look  to  us  as  a  source  of  tech- 
nology, education,  and  opportunity  for 
its  people.  We  want  a  relationship 
which  continues  to  offer  positive  bene- 
fits to  both  countries  on  a  broad  range 
of  interests,  so  that  our  views  on  issues 
of  special  concern  to  us  can  be  ex- 
pressed within  this  context  of  shared 
interests.  The  assistance  program  con- 
tributes an  important  dimension  to  this 
type  of  relationship. 

Yemen 

Our  overall  policy  toward  North 
Yemen  reflects  our  concern  for  the  se- 
:urity  and  integrity  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  our  desire  to  encourage 
:ooperation  among  the  moderate  penin- 
sula states,  to  assure  security  and  or- 
derly development  of  the  region,  and  to 
develop  a  strong  bilateral  relationship 
with  North  Yemen. 


North 
Yemen 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  28,  19791 

We  have  been  concerned  by  the  re- 
:ent  hostilities  along  the  border  be- 
:ween  North  and  South  Yemen  and  the 
indications  that  forces  from  South 
Yemen  have  entered  North  Yemen's 
territory  and  occupied  some  positions 
in  North  Yemen. 

Our  national  interest  in  the  security 
and  national  integrity  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  is  clear. 

In  response  to  requests  by  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic  Government  [North 
Yemen],  we  will  be  accelerating  the 
delivery  of  defensive  arms  previously 
agreed  for  that  country. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  working  in 
cooperation  with  other  governments  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  relieve  ten- 
sions and  to  strengthen  elements  of  sta- 
bility in  this  long  troubled  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

In  this  connection,  we  support  the 
Saudi  Arabian  appeal  to  end  the  fight- 
ing. It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  interna- 
tional community  that  hostilities  in  this 
area  cease,  that  occupying  forces  with- 
draw, and  that  all  parties  involved  sup- 
port the  principle  of  nonaggression.    □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by   Depart- 
ment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


North  Yemen,  an  extremely  poor 
country,  is  still  recovering  politically 
and  economically  from  the  long  civil 
war  of  the  last  decade.  For  much  of  the 
time  since  then,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  North  Yemen's  principal  source 
of  assistance,  including  military 
equipment  and  training.  Governments 
in  North  Yemen  in  recent  years,  how- 
ever, have  been  turning  toward  the 
West  politically  and  economically  and 
have  shown  a  corresponding  desire  for 
Western  defense  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  our  re- 
lationship with  North  Yemen  combines 
our  concern  for  its  development  with  a 
response  to  Yemeni  security  concerns. 
The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  been  involved  in 
Yemen's  development  since  the  early 
1970's.  Our  program  there  is  keyed  to 
assisting  the  rural  poor  in  better  meet- 
ing their  basic  human  needs  through 
education,  water  projects,  and  nutri- 
tional care.  We  have  an  active  and 
large  Peace  Corps  program. 

U.S.  companies  are  increasingly 
aware  of  the  investment  possibilities  in 
North  Yemen  and  are  beginning  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  capital  development 
projects  that  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  industries  neces- 
sary for  the  creation  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. 

Our  military  supply  relationship, 
which  began  in  1974,  is  designed  to  as- 
sist North  Yemen,  in  cooperation  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  meet  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Marxist  regime  in  the  neighbor- 
ing People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen  (PDRY).  The  latter  is  well 
supplied  with  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment, qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  North 
Yemen.  In  the  wake  of  events  in  North 
and  South  Yemen  last  summer — and 
the  coup  by  pro-Marxist  elements 
within  the  PDRY  Government  in 
Aden — both  North  Yemen  and  Saudi 
Arabia  sense  that  the  threat  from  South 
Yemen  has  intensified  significantly; 
and  they  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  intimate  relationship  the  Soviets 
have  with  the  PDRY. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  delivering 
over  $100  million  in  military 
equipment  —  howitzers,  recoilless 
rifles,  Vulcan  antiaircraft  guns,  LAW 
antitank  weapons,  and  vehicles  — 
which  have  been  financed  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Also,  small  U.S.  military 
mobile  training  teams  are  assisting  the 
Yemen  Armed  Forces  to  operate  and 
maintain  this  equipment.  We  have  also 
agreed  to  the  transfer  of  four  F-5B 
trainers  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  North 
Yemen  and  transition  training  on  those 
aircraft  has  begun. 

Further,  in  consultation  and  cooper- 


ation with  both  the  governments  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  North  Yemen,  we 
have  agreed  to  seek  congressional  con- 
currence for  additional  equipment  for 
the  Yemen  Armed  Forces.  This  equip- 
ment includes  12  F-5E  aircraft,  100 
M-l  13  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
64  M-60  tanks. 

Congressional  informal  notification 
on  this  program  began  on  February  16. 
We  believe  that  this  equipment  is  im- 
portant to  help  North  Yemen  meet  its 
legitimate  defense  requirements.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  U.S.  and  Saudi  sup- 
port for  the  security  and  stability  of 
North  Yemen.  In  addition,  two  C-130 
transport  aircraft  will  be  transferred  to 
North  Yemen  from  Saudi  Arabia.        □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Sixth  Report 

on  the  Slnni 

Support  Mission 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JAN.  18,  19791 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit,  as  requested  by 
section  4  of  Public  Law  94-110  of  October  13, 
1975,  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  United  States 
Sinai  Support  Mission,  describing  operations  of 
the  U.S.  early  warning  system  in  the  Sinai  De- 
sert. The  Mission's  activities  are  an  important 
part  of  the  disengagement  arrangements  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  concluded  in  September 
1975. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Sinai  Support  Mis- 
sion during  Fiscal  Year  1978  was  $11.7  mil- 
lion, about  a  half  million  dollars  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated.  The  estimated  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1979  remains  at  $11.7  million. 

At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  report  includes  a  brief  review  of 
the  applicability  of  the  United  States  early 
warning  system  concept  to  other  areas  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  concludes  that  the  basic  ap- 
proach to  early  warning  employed  in  the  Sinai 
could  be  successful  elsewhere,  provided  the 
parties  directly  concerned  want  and  are  willing 
to  support  it. 

Talks  now  under  way  in  Washington  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  are  likely  to  result  in  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  United  States'  role  in  the 
Sinai.  I  will  consult  closely  with  the  Congress 
as  these  and  subsequent  talks  proceed,  in  order 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE:  FA  J 980  Proposals 


by  Lucy  Wilson  Benson 

Statement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1979.  Mrs.  Benson  is  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance,  Sci- 
ence, and  Technology. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  Administration's  FY 
1980  requests  for  international  security 
assistance.  We  are  requesting  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,794  million  to  fi- 
nance programs  totaling  $4,236  mil- 
lion. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  this  is 
a  lean,  bare  bones  request  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  policy  of  budget 
austerity.  It  is  the  minimum  request 
consistent  with  our  national  security 
and  the  security  of  our  allies  and 
friends  abroad.  I  will  return  to  this 
point  later. 

Developments  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Southeast  Asia  have  shown  once 
again  how  the  United  States  and 
friendly  countries  have  shared  concerns 
about  security  and  defense.  Interna- 
tional defense  cooperation  is  as  impor- 
tant as  ever. 

The  growing  cost  and  complexity  of 
modern  defense  equipment  make  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  many  allies  and 
friends  to  meet  all  legitimate  defense 
requirements  by  themselves.  U.S.  fi- 
nancial loans  to  help  them  acquire 
needed  defense  equipment  and  training 
involve  modest  sums  but  are  of  much 
significance. 

Similarly,  the  need  for  cooperation 
in  reinforcing  regional  stability  by  ad- 
dressing social  and  economic  problems 
in  key  countries  has  not  lessened  in 
importance,  as  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  clearly  demonstrates. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  review  our 
arms  transfer  policy,  briefly  explain  the 
general  purposes  of  our  security  assist- 
ance programs,  place  the  FY  1980  re- 


Sinai  Report  (cont'd) 

to  insure  that  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  advance  the  goal  of 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Jan.  22,  1979. 


quests  in  an  historical  perspective,  and 
describe  regional  and  country  programs 
and  objectives. 

Arms  Transfer  Policy 

The  President's  arms  transfer  policy 
is  almost  2  years  old.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  both  policy  and  procedural 
terms. 

We  have  met  the  twin  objectives  of: 
(1)  achieving  demonstrable  qualitative 
and  quantitative  restraint  in  transfers  to 
the  developing  world  while  continuing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  al- 
lies and  friends  and  (2)  developing  a 
decisionmaking  and  management  proc- 
ess that  includes  better  forecasting  and 
determination  of  priorities,  thorough 
policy  analysis  of  major  sales  cases, 
and  more  accurate  bookkeeping. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  six  qual- 
itative controls  which  are  the  heart  of 
the  policy. 

•  The  United  States  will  not  be  the 
first  supplier  to  introduce  into  a  region 
newly  developed  advanced  weapons 
which  would  create  a  new  or  signifi- 
cantly higher  combat  capability. 

•  The  United  States  will  not  sell 
such  weapons  until  they  are  operation- 
ally deployed  with  U.S.  forces. 

•  The  United  States  will  not  permit 
development  of  advanced  weapons 
solely  for  export. 

•  The  United  States  will  not  permit 
coproduction  by  other  countries  of  sig- 
nificant weapons,  equipment,  or  major 
components. 

•  The  United  States  will  not  allow 
U.S.  weapons  or  equipment  to  be 
transferred  to  third  countries  without 
U.S.  Government  consent. 

•  The  United  States  will  not  permit 
U.S.  Embassy,  military,  or  industrial 
representatives  abroad  to  promote  the 
sale  of  arms. 

Virtually  all  of  the  turnoffs  or 
turndowns  of  sales  as  a  result  of  the 
policy  were  based  on  these  controls. 
However,  because  the  policy  explicitly 
provides  for  Presidential  exception  to 
the  controls  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances or  to  offset  quantitative  or  other 
disadvantages  to  friendly  countries 
where  there  is  a  threat  to  a  regional 
balance,  the  controls  have  proved  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  permit  sales  con- 
sidered important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests. 


There  is  a  great  preoccupation  with 
the  arms  transfer  ceiling.  Some  allege 
that  the  8%  reduction  in  FY  1978  was 
achieved  only  by  creative  bookkeeping. 
Others  claim  that  the  ceiling  is  an  arbi- 
trary restraint,  unrelated  to  U.S.  na- 
tional interests,  that  has  prevented  sales 
that  ought  to  have  been  made. 

In  fact  the  ceiling  is  not  a  shibboleth 
but  a  tool  to  be  used.  It  has  been  a  val- 
uable management  tool  which  supple- 
ments the  more  substantive  qualitative 
controls.  It  forces  the  decisionmaking 
machinery  to  think  and  act  in  new 
ways,  reflecting  the  shift  in  the  burden 
of  proof  from  the  opposers  to  the  pro- 
posers of  an  arms  transfer. 

Moreover,  by  exempting  NATO, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
from  the  ceiling,  ample  attention  was 
paid  to  security  needs,  and  the  Presi- 
dent provided  the  safety  valve  of  an 
exception  if  circumstances  warrant. 

Obviously  the  ceiling  cannot  be  re- 
duced indefinitely  in  the  absence  of 
fundamental  political  changes  or  mul- 
tilateral cooperation.  The  President  has 
stated  that  a  key  factor  in  the  determi- 
nation of  arms  transfer  levels  for  FY 
1980  will  be  the  extent  of  cooperation 
we  received  from  others. 

For  FY  1978  the  President  set  the 
ceiling  at  $8,551  billion  — an  8%  re- 
duction from  the  relevant  arms  sales 
total  of  the  preceding  year.  The  final 
year-end  total  of  ceiling-related  trans- 
fers was  $8,538  billion.  Thus  there  was 
a  decline  in  sales  of  over  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  from  1977  to  1978 
adjusted  for  inflation.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  President  has  established 
another  8%  cut,  which,  when  adjusted 
for  inflation,  provides  for  an  FY  1979 
ceiling  of  $8.43  billion. 


General  Purposes 
of  Security  Assistance 

Our  military  assistance,  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  financing,  and 
international  military  education  and 
training  (IMET)  programs  directly  sup- 
port an  important  objective  —  to  help 
friendly  nations  maintain  adequate 
military  establishments  for  their  self- 
defen.e,  thus  contributing  to  both 
mutual  security  and  maintenance  of  re- 
gional balances. 

Our  security  supporting  assistance 
(SSA)  programs  support  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  by  providing 
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conomic  aid  to  nations  in  regions 
ieset  by  serious  conflict.  They  also 
iromote  the  economic  and  political 
tability  in  selected  countries  and  re- 
ions  and  support  activities  that  further 
tie  national  security  interest  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

All  of  our  security  assistance  pro- 
rams  are  designed  to  support  our  ef- 
orts  to  promote  respect  for  human 
ights. 

Our  security  assistance  programs  are 
ot  acts  of  charity;  they  serve  mutual 
iterests.  Although  the  several  military 
nd  SSA  programs  differ  in  content, 
ley  all  contribute  to  the  overriding 
F.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  secu- 
ty  interest — to  shape  a  more  peaceful 
'orld. 

Unresolved  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
ast,  Southeast  Asia,  and  southern 
frica — to  cite  only  a  few — call  for 
ontinuing  efforts  by  the  United 
tates  and  others  to  support  peaceful 
ilutions.  Security  assistance  programs 
:inforce  U.S.  political  ties — many  of 
•ngstanding  and  proven  value  —  with 
;y  countries  in  these  unsettled  re- 
ions.  In  addition,  our  security  assist- 
ice  programs  and  mutual  security 
rangements — as  with  the  Philippines, 
pain,  and  Portugal  —  strengthen  the 
obal  and  regional  security  positions 
"  the  United  States.  Our  steadfast  sup- 
)rt  of  these  allied  and  friendly  nations 
is  proven  beneficial  to  them  and  to  us 
id  will  continue  to  do  so. 


elationship  to  Human  Rights 

The  FY  1980  programs  continue  this 
dministration's  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
lotion  of  respect  for  internationally 
cognized  human  rights.  We  weighed 
ie  human  rights  practices  of  each  pre- 
ssed recipient  country  at  each  step  of 
rigorous  budget  process.  Our  requests 
e  consistent  with  the  President's  pol- 
y  guidance  and  all  statutory  require- 
ents  concerning  human  rights  prac- 
:es  and  security  assistance. 


Y  1980  Program 

i  Historical  Perspective 

We  are  requesting  an  authorization 
F  appropriations  of  $2,794  million  to 
nance  a  total  FY  1980  security  assist- 
ice  program  of  $4,236  million.  This 
'ogram  is  composed  of  $2,063  million 
)  foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
nancing,  $145  million  in  grant  mili- 
ry  assistance  program  (MAP),  $33 
illion  in  international  military  educa- 
an  and  training  (IMET),  and  $1,995 
illion  in  security  supporting  assist- 
lce  (SSA). 

The  proposed  program  accomplishes 


a  great  deal  for  less  money  than  in  re- 
cent years,  when  inflation  is  taken  into 
account.  Moreover,  the  sums  requested 
are  indicative  of  the  long-term,  con- 
tinuing transition  away  from  grant  pro- 
grams (MAP)  and  toward  repayable 
loan  financing  (FMS).  In  current  dol- 
lars, the  total  has  increased  from 
$1,407  million  in  FY  1964  to  the 
$4,236  million  proposed  for  FY  1980. 
Adjusted  for  inflation  in  constant  1980 
dollars,  however,  the  increase  over  this 
period  is  marginal  —  from  $3,895  mil- 
lion in  FY  1964  to  $4,236  million  in 
FY  1980. 

This  is  so  despite  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  FMS  financing  and  SSA  pro- 
grams for  Israel  following  the  Yom 
Kippur  war,  and  related  increases  to 
certain  other  Middle  Eastern  states,  in- 
cluding Egypt.  Israel  received  no  se- 
curity assistance  funding  in  1964.  Pro- 
grams have  declined  dramatically  in  all 
other  regions  over  the  last  15  years. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  has 
also  been  a  marked  downward  shift  in 
grant  MAP  ($2.5  billion  in  FY  1964, 
measured  in  constant  1980  dollars,  to 
$145  million  in  FY  1980)  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  FMS  financing. 

Austerity 

Let  me  underscore,  once  again,  the 
spartan  nature  of  our  requests.  We  have 
formulated  our  FY  1980  programs  at 
the  minimum  level  consistent  with  our 
objectives.  To  have  proposed  less 
would  have  incurred  unacceptable 
risks.  False  economies  make  no  sense. 

In  sum  while  the  overall  FY  1980 
program  total  may  appear  slightly 
higher  than  for  FY  1979  ($4,236  mil- 
lion vs.  $4,133  in  FY  1979),  it  is 
nearly  $100  million  lower  when  cor- 
rected for  inflation.  In  constant  dollars, 
FMS  financing  and  SSA  for  FY  1980 
are  each  down  by  about  1%  from  last 
year's  totals  —  which  in  turn  were  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  $2,794  million  in  the  requested 
appropriations,  $1,335  million  is  for 
Israel,  while  $751  million  is  for  Egypt. 
Thus  74.6%  of  the  entire  security  as- 
sistance appropriation  is  for  these 
prime  participants  in  the  Camp  David 
process. 


FMS  Financing  Program 

Under  this  program,  we  provide 
credits  and  loan  repayment  guarantees 
to  enable  eligible  foreign  governments 
to  purchase  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services.  Begun  24  years  ago, 
this  program  has  consistently  helped 
friendly  countries  to  meet  their  justifi- 
able  defense   requirements.    FMS 
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financing  has  made  possible  the 
gradual  transition  from  grant  aid  to 
cash  purchases.  Most  current  FMS 
credit  recipients  were  formerly  MAP 
recipients. 

For  FY  1980,  we  proposed  a  $2,063 
million  program  for  25  countries.  Of 
that  program,  $1  billion  is  for  Israel; 
other  major  recipients  include  Korea 
($225  million),  Turkey  ($200  million), 
Greece  ($158  million),  and  Spain 
($120  million).  To  finance  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  requesting  an  appropria- 
tion of  $656.3  million  of  which  $550 
million  is  required  for  Israel  —  a  $500 
million  direct  loan  and  $50  million  to 
guarantee  $500  million  to  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB). 
Only  $106.3  million  is  requested  to  fi- 
nance $1,063  million  in  loans  to  24 
other  countries. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  $500  million  direct 
loan  to  Israel  for  which  payment 
would  be  forgiven,  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated supports  a  program  10 
times  as  large.  Accordingly,  every 
dollar  appropriated  for,  or  alterna- 
tively, every  dollar  cut  from,  the 
FFB-financed  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation has  a  magnified  impact  on  the 
total  program  that  can  be  financed. 
Moreover,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  guarantee  FFB  loans  will  re- 
sult in  U.S.  budgetary  expenditures 
unless  there  is  a  default  in  payments. 

This  is  a  loan  program,  with  money 
coming  in  as  well  as  going  out.  For 
example  in  FY  1980  we  will  receive 
$1.2  billion  in  principal  and  interest 
from  prior  year  loans.  FMS  financing 
is,  over  time,  self-amortizing  with  no 
net  cash  apart  from  certain  loans  for 
Israel  on  which  payment  is  waived. 

Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP) 

Under  MAP  we  provide  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  to  eligible 
foreign  governments  on  a  grant  basis. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
long-term  trend  in  MAP  is  down.  We 
are  continuing  to  move  from  grant  as- 
sistance to  FMS  financing  or  cash 
sales  wherever  justified. 

The  proposed  FY  1980  program  to- 
tals $144.6  million  compared  to 
$210.4  million  in  FY  1979.  We  are 
requesting  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  $110.2  million  to  finance 
FY  1980  programs  for  only  four 
countries  —  Portugal  ($30  million)  Jor- 
dan ($30  million),  the  Philippines  ($25 
million),  and  Spain  ($3.8  million). 
Three  of  these  programs  —  Portugal, 
the  Philippines,  and  Spain  —  are  for 
countries  which  permit  U.S.  access  to 
and  use  of  military  and  related 
facilities  on  their  soil.  In  the  case  of 
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the  Philippines  and  Spain,  the  program 
levels  are  tied  directly  to  negotiated 
agreements. 

In  addition  to  the  $88.8  million  re- 
quested for  these  four  countries,  the 
FY  1980  program  includes  $55.8  mil- 
lion for  program  management  and  de- 
livery of  materiel  funded  from  prior 
year  programs.  We  expect  reimburse- 
ments from  foreign  countries  for  $34 
million  of  the  program  management 
costs.  Thus  the  net  worldwide  cost  of 
MAP  will  be  the  $110  million  re- 
quested. 

We  are  also  asking  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  "ceiling"  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  current  and  prior  year  MAP  ap- 
propriations in  FY  1979  from 
$210,375,000  to  $243,375,000.  Rais- 
ing this  "ceiling,"  which  is  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  of  1978, 
would  not  involve  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds.  However,  it  would 
allow  us  to  obligate  funds  for  certain 
prior  year  programs  that  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  for 
which  funds  were  appropriated.  We 
estimated  that  the  ceiling  precludes  us 
from  using  $31.3  million  in  prior  year 
funds.  Among  the  countries  affected 
are  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
Jordan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Korea,  and 
Thailand. 

We  have  important  security  interests 
in  each  of  these  countries.  The  latter 
have  significant  defense  needs  they 
expected  to  meet  through  such  pre- 
viously funded  programs.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  support  this  proposal, 
which  will  not  require  new  or  addi- 
tional funding. 

International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (IMET) 

Under  IMET  we  provide  grant 
military  training  in  the  United  States, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  certain  U.S. 
facilities  abroad  to  foreign  military 
and  civilian  personnel.  Similar  training 
is  also  available  on  a  cash  (FMS) 
basis.  Since  1950,  we  have  trained 
almost  500,000  foreign  nationals  under 
various  military  training  programs. 
These  programs  contribute  to  the 
military  proficiency  of  allied  and 
friendly  countries  and  strengthen  our 
communication  with  the  current  and 
future  military  leadership  of  those 
countries. 

A  recently  completed  review  of  the 
current  positions  held  by  IMET/FMS 
trainees  for  the  5-year  period  FY 
1974-78  indicates  that  many  trainees 
have  achieved  positions  of  prominence 
and  influence  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. In  47  countries  for  which  infor- 
mation is  reasonably  complete,  more 


than  1,100  former  IMET  students  have 
achieved  general  or  flag  rank.  Ap- 
proximately 1,000  former  IMET  stu- 
dents occupy  high  positions  in  the 
military  or  civilian  sectors  of  their 
country. 

The  latter  positions  include  several 
heads  of  state  or  government,  Cabinet 
ministers,  members  of  Parliament,  and 
ambassadors.  The  former  include 
chiefs  of  the  armed  services  or  indi- 
vidual military  services,  commanders 
of  major  technical  units,  senior  posi- 
tions in  NATO,  commandants  of 
military  academies  and  colleges,  and 
senior  military  attaches. 

For  FY  1980,  we  are  requesting 
$32.9  million  to  train  personnel  from 
52  countries.  This  compares  to  an  FY 
1979  program  of  $28.8  million  for 
personnel  from  38  countries.  The  14 
additional  countries  include  several 
(e.g.,  Turkey  and  Greece)  where  we 
think  it  is  important  to  renew  a  mili- 


tary training  relationship.  Although  the 
new  programs  are  small  in  dollar 
amounts,  we  believe  they  serve  im- 
portant U.S.  interests. 

The  FY  1980  request  also  includes  a 
modest  $800,000  for  a  pilot  regional 
fund  in  Latin  America  to  teach  courses 
in  two  newly  important  fields  —  arms 
transfer  restraint  and  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. Such  controls  correspond  to 
the  initiatives  of  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  to  promote  hemispheric  re- 
straint and  to  the  continuing  needs  ol 
the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  for  qualified 
peacekeeping  contingents. 

Dollar-for-dollar,  we  think  IMET  is 
one  of  our  best  investments.  The  FY 
1980  request  is  already  trim.  We  urge 
the  Congress  to  support  this  small 
program  which  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  utility  to  U.S.  security  and 
political  interests  over  the  years. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSAL 

On  February  16,1979,  the  Department  of 
State  provided  to  various  committees  on  the 
Hill  the  FY  1980  security  assistance  con- 
gressional presentation  document.  This 
document  sets  out  in  detail  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  each  category  of  security 
assistance  for  proposed  recipient  countries 
worldwide.  We  have  already  begun  the  con- 
gressional hearing  process  during  which 
Administration  witnesses  testify  on  every 
aspect  of  our  security  assistance  program. 

Throughout  the  formulation  of  the  FY 
1980  program,  we  were  conscious  of  the 
President's  instruction  that  our  security  as- 
sistance programs  reflect  his  policy  of 
budget  austerity  and  continue  to  be  formu- 
lated and  implemented  in  a  manner  that  is 
fully  supportive  of  his  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  objectives. 

In  terms  of  specific  components  of  the  FY 
1980  security  assistance  program,  we  are 
requesting: 

•  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP): 

$1 10.2  million  to  finance  a  total  program  of 
$144.6  million  to  provide  assistance  to  four 
countries  —  Spain,  Portugal,  Jordan,  and  the 
Philippines  —  and  to  pay  for  administrative 
costs  and  delivery  of  prior  year  programs. 
In  FY  1979  the  total  MAP  program  is 
$210.4  million  with  assistance  being  pro- 
vided to  five  countries. 

•  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET):  $32.9  million  which 
would  provide  training  to  personnel  from  52 
countries,  compared  to  an  FY  1979  program 
of  $28.8  million  for  38  countries.  Included 
in  the  request  is  a  lump  sum  for  the  fixed 
costs  of  operating  the  three  military  training 
schools  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  separate 


line  item  for  a  regional  IMET  program  for 
Latin  America. 

•  Foreign    Military    Sales    (FMS) 
Financing:  $656.3  million  to  finance  a  total 
FMS  financing  program  of  $2,063  million     ; 
for  25  countries.  Of  this  amount  $1,000 
million  is  allocated  to  Israel.  This  compares 

to  an  FY  1979  appropriation  of  $654.5  mil-     j 
lion  to  finance  a  program  totaling  $1,973     j 
million  for  26  countries.  All  of  the  financ-     < 
ing  to  be  extended  (except  for  a  $500  mil- 
lion direct  loan  to  Israel  for  which  waiver  of 
payment  is  requested)  would  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  with  repayment 
guarantees  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

•  Security  Supporting  Assistance 
(SSA):  $1,995.1  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance to  promote  political  and  economic 
stability  in  countries  or  regions  important  to 
our  foreign  policy  or  national  security  inter- 
ests. About  40%  of  the  total  SSA  request  is 
designated  for  Israel  and  about  45%  for 
Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria.  This  compares  to 
the  FY  1979  SSA  program  which  totals 
$1,912.4  million,  with  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  amount  being  provided  to 
these  same  four  Middle  East  countries. 

Secretaries  Vance  and  Brown  testified 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  February  5  on  the  entire  FY  1980 
foreign  assistance  budget.  Administration 
witnesses  from  State,  Defense,  and  AID 
will  appear  before  the  appropriate  authori- 
zation committees  and  appropriation  sub- 
committees of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
over  the  next  2  months  in  support  of  these 
requests. 
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Security  Supporting  Assistance 

;ssa) 

SSA  promotes  economic  or  political 
stability  in  areas  where  the  United 
States  has  special  foreign  policy  secu- 
ity  interests.  Our  economic  assistance 
lelps  to  avert  major  crises,  to  moder- 
ite  the  effects  of  past  crises,  and  to 
lelp  lay  the  foundation  for  peaceful 
evolution. 

Last  year  the  Congress  directed  that 
SSA  be  redesignated  as  economic  sup- 
)ort  funds  or  peacekeeping  operations, 
espectively.  The  authorization  attrib- 
lted  98%  of  the  funds  to  economic 
iupport  and  2%  to  peacekeeping  oper- 
itions.  We  carried  out  the  directive  of 
he  Congress  in  FY  1979  and  did  not 
liscover  that  it  enhanced  our  manage- 
nent  of  security  assistance  or  congres- 
iional  oversight  of  the  programs.  We 
>ropose,  therefore,  to  reintegrate  these 
wo  funds  into  a  single  SSA  authority 
ind  appropriation  for  FY  1980.  Our 
easons  are  these. 

•  There  is  no  apparent  difference, 
vhether  conceptual  or  programmatic, 
>etween  the  two  accounts.  For  exam- 
)le,  in  FY  1979  the  SSA  program  for 
>pain  was  designated  "peacekeeping 
>perations"  because  it  was  related  to 
he  1976  treaty  that  included  provi- 
iions  on  base  rights.  Yet  the  $7  mil- 
ion  program  is  for  cultural  and  edu- 
:ational  exchange,  together  with  coop- 
eration in  science  and  technology, 
rhis  appears  to  us  more  a  supportive 
economic  function  than  peacekeeping 
vhich  is,  in  this  instance,  not  rel- 
evant. Similarly,  it  appears  undeniable 
hat  SSA  programs  for  the  confronta- 
ion  states  in  the  Middle  East  provide 
i  contribution  with  a  double 
xirpose —  the  furtherance  of  peace  and 
economic  support,  although  last  year 
SSA  to  these  countries  was  catego- 
"ized  only  as  economic  support. 

•  What  unites  the  "peacekeeping" 
ind  "economic  support"  accounts  is 
he  essential  ingredient  of  security, 
x>th  for  the  countries  directly  con- 
:erned  and  for  the  United  States.  The 
single  SSA  rubric  seems  the  most  ac- 
:urate  yet  flexible  description  for  such 
activities.  It  also  permits  ready  com- 
parison with  prior  year  programs  so 
:ategorized. 

•  The  case  of  Portugal  illustrates 
the  difficulties  posed  by  the  bifurca- 
tion of  SSA.  Should  a  new  base 
agreement  be  signed  in  the  next  few 
months,  then  presumably  our  SSA  re- 
quest for  Portugal  in  FY  1980  would, 
under  the  dual  nomenclature,  be  re- 
classified from  "economic  support 
funds"  to  "peacekeeping  operations." 
Since  use  of  the  two-category  system 


would  make  no  difference  in  the  sums 
involved,  nor  presumably  affect  the 
recipient  country  in  any  way,  there 
seems  no  need  for  the  expense  and 
complication  of  separate  accounts. 

For  FY  1980,  we  propose  an  SSA 
program  of  $1,995  million,  which 
compares  with  a  total  economic  sup- 
port funds/peacekeeping  operations 
program  of  $1,921  million  in  FY 
1979.  As  in  FY  1979,  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  program  —  85%  —  is  allo- 
cated to  Middle  Eastern  countries  to 
support  our  continuing  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  this  vital  area.  We  are  re- 
questing $785  million  for  Israel,  $750 
million  for  Egypt,  $60  million  for  Jor- 
dan, $38  million  for  the  Maqarin 
Dam,  $60  million  for  Syria,  and  $4 
million  to  fund  two  regional  programs 
in  the  Middle  East  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  for  regional  project  develop- 
ment, respectively. 

For  southern  Africa,  we  are  re- 
questing a  regional  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion. For  Turkey,  we  propose  $98 
million  and  for  refugee  relief  in  Cyp- 
rus, $2  million.  There  are  also  two 
new  SSA  programs  proposed  for  FY 
1980  for  countries  which  permit  U.S. 
use  of  mutual  defense  facilities — $50 
million  for  Portugal  and  $20  million 
for  the  Philippines. 

We  are  also  requesting  $7  million 
for  educational  and  cultural  exchange, 
scientific  and  technological  programs 
in  Spain,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  1976  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation;  $12.1  million  for  a  vol- 
untary U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus;  and  $9 
million  for  the  Sinai  Support  Mission. 

These  country  and  regional  eco- 
nomic SSA  programs  —  administered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  —  finance  commodity 
imports  and  economic  infrastructure 
projects  and  provide  general  budget 
support  on  a  grant  and  loan  basis.  The 
projects  are  specifically  directed  to- 
ward meeting  basic  human  needs  in 
such  fields  as  agriculture,  health, 
family  planning,  and  education. 

Regional  Perspectives 

The  proposed  FY  1980  security  as- 
sistance program  is  allocated  on  a  re- 
gional basis  as  follows:  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia  —  69%,  Europe  — 
16%,  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  — 
9%,  Africa — 5%,  American  Republics 
—  1%,  and  nonregional — 1%. 

Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  Sec- 
urity assistance  programs  for  Middle 
East  recipients  seek  to  create  a  climate 
of  national  self-confidence  among  re- 
cipient countries,  encouraging  them  to 
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particip'ate  positively  in  the  peace 
process. 

There  has  been  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  peace  over  the  past  year, 
most  notably  at  the  Camp  David 
summit.  Nonetheless,  the  effort  re- 
mains delicate  and  uncertain.  We 
strongly  believe  that  our  security  as- 
sistance programs  contribute  to  this 
process  and  to  stability  in  the  region 
not  only  because  they  assist  in  meeting 
necessary  economic  or  security  needs 
but  also  because  they  provide  tangible 
evidence  of  U.S.  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  all  of  the  confrontation 
states  and  of  our  desire  for  a  just 
settlement. 

U.S.  security  assistance  to  Israel 
has  two  basic  purposes.  First,  it  pro- 
vides Israel  with  the  financial  support 
required  to  maintain  its  own  security 
and  to  defend  itself  successfully  if  at- 
tacked. Second,  it  is  a  concrete  ex- 
pression of  the  historic  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Israel's  essential  security 
needs  over  the  past  3  decades. 

In  FY  1980  we  propose  to  continue 
a  $1  billion  annual  FMS  financing 
program.  Israel  has  borne  a  particu- 
larly heavy  defense  burden  since  1973. 
The  proposed  assistance  will  help  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  defense  articles 
and  services  necessary  to  insure  Is- 
rael's security  against  any  combination 
of  adversaries.  As  in  the  past  several 
years,  we  are  recommending  that  pay- 
ment on  one-half  of  the  total  pro- 
gram—  or  $500  million — be  waived. 

We  are  proposing  $785  million  in 
SSA,  the  same  as  in  FY  1979.  This 
assistance  will  provide  Israel  with  the 
financial  resources  to  adjust  to  eco- 
nomic pressures  as  the  political- 
military  situation  evolves  in  the  area. 
The  provision  of  SSA  will  help  Israel 
cope  with  mounting  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  maintain  a  reasonable 
growth  rate. 

The  proposed  FY  1980  SSA  pro- 
gram of  $750  million  for  Egypt  is 
particuarly  important  as  that  country 
attempts  to  improve  its  economic  situ- 
ation while  participating  actively  in 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Moreover,  traditional  financial  support 
for  Egypt  from  Arab  countries  may 
become  more  uncertain  in  the  future, 
depending  on  reactions  to  Egypt's 
negotiations  with  Israel.  Strong  op- 
position from  certain  "rejectionist" 
governments  adamantly  set  against  an 
Egypt-Israeli  treaty  increases  the  threat 
to  Egypt's  security. 

The  SSA  program  is  structured  to 
demonstrate  that  President  Sadat's 
objectives  are  complemented  by 
realizable  economic  objectives.  A  high 
proportion  of  U.S.  assistance  is  allo- 
cated to  commodity  import  programs 
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and  increased  food  aid.  The  balance  is 
for  development  projects  directed  to- 
ward the  long-term  basic  needs  of  the 
Egyptian  people. 

In  FY  1980  we  are  seeking  $30 
million  in  MAP,  $90  million  in  FMS, 
and  $60  million  in  SSA  for  Jordan. 
These  programs  reflect  our  conviction 
that  a  moderate  Jordan,  secure  in  its 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  is 
a  stabilizing  element  in  the  Middle 
East.  Our  security  assistance  programs 
help  Jordan  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  defend  it- 
self against  attack  while  strengthening 
its  economy.  The  United  States  has 
been  working  with  Jordan  since  1968 
to  develop  a  modern  military  force 
that  balances  its  security  requirements 
with  manpower  and  economic  re- 
sources. 

In  FY  1980  we  are  seeking  an  SSA 
program  of  $60  million  for  Syria.  This 
program  helps  in  a  major  way  to  build 
mutual  trust  in  our  evolving  bilateral 
relationship  with  Syria.  It  provides 
evidence  of  a  sincere  U.S.  interest  in 
improving  the  welfare  of  Syria's 
people.  Our  assistance  also  serves  to 
strengthen  habits  of  consultation  and 
discussion  with  the  United  States  and 
provides  Syria  with  access  to  U.S. 
technology  and  management  practices. 

Europe.  Our  security  assistance 
programs  in  Europe,  as  in  the  past,  are 
limited  to  Iberia  and  countries  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  area. 

The  Administration  has  given  special 
consideration  to  the  assistance  re- 
quirements of  the  three  countries  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  —  Greece,  Tur- 
key and  Cyprus.  Greece  and  Turkey 
derive  special  importance  from  their 
strategic  location  on  the  southeastern 
flank  of  NATO.  Cyprus  continues  to  be 
of  concern  to  us  not  only  because  of  the 
refugees,  but  also  because  the  unre- 
solved political  situation  has  effects 
beyond  the  island  itself. 

The  request  for  Turkey  of  $200  mil- 
lion in  FMS  credits,  $98  million  in  an 
SSA  loan,  and  $2  million  in  IMET  is 
designed  to  help  the  Turkish  military 
forces  improve  their  level  of  readiness 
to  perform  their  NATO  tasks,  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Turkey  as  it  seeks 
to  deal  with  serious  economic  difficul- 
ties, and  to  provide  for  a  renewal  of  the 
important  training  program  for  the  Tur- 
kish Armed  Forces. 

Turkey  is  faced  at  present  with  very 
difficult  economic  problems.  It  has  a 
balance-of-payments  gap  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion, an  inflation  rate  in  excess  of  50%, 
and  an  unemployment  rate  of  over 
20%.  We  believe  it  is  important  that 
Turkey's  friends  and  allies  work  with 
the  Turks  in  trying  to  help  them  over- 


come these  difficulties.  Our  proposed 
SSA  program  is  crucial  to  these  efforts. 
We  are  also  consulting  with  other 
donors,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  about  what  kind  of 
assistance  may  be  needed  on  a  longer 
term  basis  to  put  the  Turkish  economy 
back  on  its  feet. 

The  requested  program  for 
Greece— $158  million  in  FMS  and  $2 
million  in  IMET — is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  indication  of  our 
support  for  a  democratic  Greece  and 
our  support  for  Greece's  return  to  full 
participation  in  the  NATO  integrated 
military  command  structure.  The  as- 
sistance level  for  Greece  reflects  the 
importance  of  that  country  in  the  area 
and  our  close  cooperation  in  defense 
matters.  It  will  help  the  Greek  military 
continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  main- 
taining security  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Our  assistance  program  for  Cyprus 
demonstrates  our  continuing  interest  in 
a  Cyprus  solution.  The  need  of  the 
Greek  Cypriot  displaced  persons  has 
diminished  with  the  almost  complete 
recovery  of  the  economy  in  the  area 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  Cyp- 
rus. Thus,  we  are  requesting  only  $2 
million  in  SSA  to  supplement  our  pre- 
vious efforts  to  help  the  refugees 
achieve  a  more  normal  life  pending  the 
solution  to  the  island's  political  prob- 
lems. 

Our  FY  1980  security  assistance  re- 
quest for  Spain  is  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  1976  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation.  The  treaty  stipulates 
that  the  United  States  shall  provide  to 
Spain,  during  each  of  the  treaty's  5 
years,  $120  million  in  guaranteed  FMS 
loans  and  $2  million  in  IMET.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  is  providing 
defense  articles  in  the  MAP  program 
with  a  value  of  $75  million  during  the 
life  of  the  treaty. 

The  major  portion  of  our  remain- 
ing MAP  commitment  under  the 
treaty  —  $41  million  —  is  being  pro- 
vided to  Spain  in  FY  1979  in  order  to 
minimize  erosion  of  purchasing  power 
through  inflation.  For  FY  1980  we  are 
requesting  $3.8  million  in  MAP.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  we  are  also  provid- 
ing $7  million  per  year  in  SSA  for  edu- 
cational, cultural,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nological exchanges. 

Priority  interests  served  by  our  as- 
sistance programs  in  Portugal  are  con- 
solidation of  Portuguese  democracy, 
economic  recovery  and  growth,  and  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  the  Portuguese 
military  to  play  a  greater  NATO  role. 
We  have  firm  indications  that  the  new 
Portuguese  Government  is  prepared  to 
conclude  a  new  agreement  relating  to 
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continued  U.S.  use  of  military  facilities 
in  the  Azores.  We  expect  to  resume 
negotiations  shortly.  To  support  these 
interests,  we  propose  FY  1980  pro- 
grams of  $50  million  for  SSA,  $30 
million  for  MAP,  and  $2.2  million  for 
IMET. 

Furthering  Cooperative  NATO 
Arms  Projects.  We  are  proposing 
three  amendments  to  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  strengthen  the  military 
effectiveness  of  NATO  by  facilitating 
rationalization,  standardization  and  in- 
teroperability. Our  NATO  allies  look  to 
the  United  States  for  leadership  in 
achieving  these  objectives,  as  set  forth 
by  President  Carter  at  the  May  1977 
London  summit.  As  the  pace  of  al- 
liance arms  cooperation  projects  quick- 
ens, the  need  for  this  legislation  be- 
comes more  urgent. 

The  bill  would  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  U.S.  Government-provided  defense 
articles  and  services  among  NATO 
countries  without  affecting  the  re- 
quirement for  prior  U.S.  consent  to 
such  transfers.  Section  10  would  permit 
the  waiver,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of 
charges  for  quality  assurance,  inspec- 
tion, and  contract  audit  services  with 
NATO  members  or  in  connection  with 
the  NATO  infrastructure  program. 
Section  1 1  would  encourage  NATO 
cooperative  projects  of  a  cost-sharing 
nature  by  permitting  the  reduction  or 
waiver,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  FMS 
charges  for  U.S.  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation,  and  production 
costs  as  well  as  certain  personnel  costs. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  not  a 
one-way  street  in  favor  of  our  NATO 
allies.  Rather,  the  benefits  are  either  at 
no-cost,  reciprocal,  or  based  on  a 
burden-sharing  agreement.  By 
facilitating  cooperative  weapons  de- 
velopment within  NATO,  the  proposed 
legislation  provides  substantial  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  alliance.  We 
strongly  urge  favorable  congressional 
action  on  these  amendments. 

East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  In  this 
region,  our  security  assistance  propos- 
als take  into  account  three  major  recent 
developments:  the  recent  amendment  of 
our  bases  agreement  with  the  Philip- 
pines, the  continuing  danger  of  military 
conflict  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and 
the  continuing  Vietnamese  military  in- 
volvement in  Kampuchea. 

The  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
become  more  tense,  of  course,  because 
of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  In- 
dochina, both  within  Kampuchea  and 
along  the  Vietnamese-Chinese  border. 
The  members  of  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations,  and  espe- 
cially Thailand,  have  renewed  concerns 
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about  their  security  and  the  integrity  of 
their  frontiers.  These  friendly  nations 
look  to  the  United  States  for  reaffirmed 
interest  in  helping  them  to  meet  their 
defense  needs. 

The  recent  amendment  to  the  1947 
Military  Bases  Agreement  with  the 
Philippines,  concluded  after  extensive 
consultations  with  the  Congress,  will 
permit  continued  use  of  Clark  Air 
Base,  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base,  and  other 
facilities  on  an  equitable  and  politically 
sound  basis  well  into  the  future.  The 
new  agreement  reconfirms  a  mutual  se- 
curity relationship  which  dates  from 
the  earliest  days  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence and  is  critical  to  U.S.  secu- 
rity interests.  The  levels  and  mix  of  as- 
sistance proposed  for  FY  1980  ($25 
million  in  MAP,  $50  million  in  FMS, 
$700,000  in  IMET,  $20  million  in 
SSA)  are  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
that  agreement. 

South  Korea  continues  to  face  a 
sizeable  military  threat  from  the  North. 
The  Koreans  are  paying  the  bulk  of  the 
costs  of  a  major  defense  modernization 
program.  We  are  requesting  $225  mil- 
lion in  FMS  financing  in  FY  1980  to 
assist  the  Koreans  in  financing  this 
program  which  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  viable  defense  pos- 
ture. Our  assistance  will  also  signal  to 
the  North  Koreans  that  we  remain  con- 
cerned about  and  committed  to  the 
R.O.K.'s  security. 

Vietnam's  takeover  of  Kampuchea 
has  caused  considerable  anxiety  among 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  Our  pro- 
grams should  help  relieve  those  anx- 
ieties. We  propose  $25  million  in  FMS 
financing  for  Thailand.  This  will  help 
the  Thais  acquire  equipment  to  combat 
the  ongoing  insurgency  in  the  northeast 
and  to  strengthen  their  forces  against 
external  attack. 

We  also  propose  a  $35  million  FMS 
credit  program  to  assist  the  Indone- 
sians to  modernize  their  forces  and  a 
small  $7  million  FMS  program  for  the 
Malaysians.  Our  security  assistance 
programs  in  Southeast  Asia  also  serve 
to  reassure  our  friends  in  a  vital, 
changing  region  of  our  continuing 
commitment  to  their  security. 

The  Administration's  proposed 
international  security  assistance  leg- 
islation provides  authority  for  two  ex- 
traordinary transfers  of  particular 
significance. 

First,  we  are  seeking  authority  to 
waive  payment  from  the  Government 
of  Thailand  on  the  last  increment  of 
U.S.  ammunition  stored  in  Thailand 
and  sold  to  Thailand  in  FY  1977;  the 
amount  to  be  waived  is  $11.3  million. 
President  Carter  told  Prime  Minister 
Kriangsak  that  he  would  request  this 
authority  to  bolster  Thailand's  confi- 


dence in  its  defense  capability  and  to 
ease  its  financial  burden  in  view  of  the 
unstable  conditions  prevailing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Secondly,  the  Administration  bill 
would  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
people  on  Taiwan  during  calendar 
year  1980  of  Department  of  Defense 
war  reserve  materiel  located  on  Taiwan 
as  of  January  1,  1979,  and  during 
calendar  years  1979  and  1980  of  U.S. 
rights  in  property  other  than  war  re- 
serve materiel  located  in  Taiwan  as  of 
January  1,  1979. 

Because  of  the  normalization  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  resultant  changes  in  our 
relationship  with  Taiwan,  the  United 
States  must  arrange  for  the  disposition 
of  this  materiel  and  property.  The  bill 
would  give  the  President  discretionary 
authority  to  transfer  U.S.  rights  which 
he  deems  appropriate  under  terms  and 
conditions  that  he  determines. 

Africa.  Our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Africa  are  small,  moderate, 
and  targeted  on  a  few  key  countries. 
Our  efforts  in  Africa  have  been  devoted 
principally  to  economic  development 
and  other  economic  assistance  rather 
than  military  assistance.  For  example, 
in  FY  1980  we  propose  to  double  our 
SSA  to  certain  states  in  southern  Africa 
from  $45  million  in  FY  1979  to  $100 
million  in  FY  1980,  while  increasing 
FMS  financing  to  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  from  $26.2  million  in  FY  1979 
to  only  $45.9  million  in  FY  1980. 

The  SSA  program  provides  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  countries  — 
Botswana,  Lesotho,  Malawi,  Mozam- 
bique, Swaziland,  and  Zambia  are  pro- 
posed for  FY  1980 — which  have  suf- 
fered severe  economic  dislocations  and 
hardships  as  a  result  of  their  newly  won 
independence  and  their  commitment  to 
the  achievement  of  racial  justice  and 
majority  rule  in  southern  Africa.  The 
program  also  helps  assist  refugees  and 
displaced  persons.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams directly  or  indirectly  support  our 
efforts  to  achieve  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  Namibia  and  Rhodesia. 

In  coping  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  in  southern  Africa,  the  SSA 
program  provides  us  with  much  needed 
flexibility  not  readily  available  under 
other  assistance  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, it  now  appears  that  the  western 
five's  proposals  for  a  U.N. -supervised 
transition  to  independence  in  Namibia 
is  going  forward.  The  proposed  SSA 
regional  fund  would  allow  us  to  con- 
tribute promptly  to  U.N. -coordinated 
assistance  to  Namibia. 

Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  have  sharpened 
concerns  in  many  countries  about  their 
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security  and  defense  requirements.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  promote  stability, 
our  friends  on  the  continent  must  know 
they  can  count  on  our  support.  We 
have  responded  to  this  situation  with 
restraint  and  seek  to  avoid  dealing  with 
it  primarily  as  an  East-West  issue.  We 
propose  only  six  FMS  financing  pro- 
grams for  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Kenya  ($26 
million),  Zaire  ($10.5  million),  and 
Sudan  ($5  million). 

We  also  propose  in  FY  1980  to  enter 
into  a  small  military  supply  relation- 
ship with  Botswana  in  support  of  our 
search  for  peace  in  the  southern  Africa 
region.  Botswana  lacks  defensive  ca- 
pability to  protect  its  democratic,  mul- 
tiracial society  from  incursions  by  the 
adversaries  in  the  Rhodesian  conflict. 

We  also  propose  to  repeal  Section  33 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  This 
section  places  a  $40  million  ceiling  on 
the  total  amount  of  military  assistance 
and  FMS  financing  which  may  be  fur- 
nished to  African  countries  in  any  year. 
Because  the  authorized  and  appro- 
priated programs  for  African  countries 
have  exceeded  this  ceiling  in  each  of 
the  past  several  years,  the  President  has 
had  to  exercise  his  authority  to  waive 
the  ceiling.  Repeal  of  Section  33  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  action,  rec- 
ognizing the  realities  of  our  security 
assistance  programs  to  Africa  in  recent 
years. 

American  Republics.  Latin 
America  is  the  most  lightly  armed  re- 
gion in  the  world,  historically  the  most 
peaceful,  and  spends  the  least  on  mili- 
tary material.  Currently,  military 
spending  in  the  region  averages  around 
3%  of  GNP. 

Our  very  limited  FY  1980  FMS 
financing  request  —  $30.1  million  —  is 
the  smallest  in  history.  It  is  designed  to 
assist  the  eligible  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  purchase  minimum  amounts 
of  necessary  equipment  and  services. 
No  major  equipment  purchases  are  an- 
ticipated. Most  purchases  are  expected 
to  be  for  replacement  of  aging  equip- 
ment, support  and  maintenance,  or 
spares. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Latin 
American  programs  are  at  the  absolute 
minimum  levels  that  will  permit  us  to 
maintain  traditional  military  links  to 
the  region  through  security  assistance 
and  training.  We  continue  to  believe 
that  our  military  ties  to  the  region  are 
of  importance,  particularly  because  15 
governments  are  either  headed  by  or 
heavily  influenced  by  the  military. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  return  to  my  opening 
theme  of  austerity.  We  have  carefully 
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SOUTH  ASIA:  Promoting  Stability 
and  Security 


■  -  I  I 

I  ■  • 


by  Warren  Christopher 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  7,  1979.  Mr.  Christopher  is 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. ' 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  the  situation  in 
South  Asia;  U.S.  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  that  region;  and  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  promote  South  Asia's  sta- 
bility, security,  and  prosperity. 

In  addition  I  will,  as  you  have  re- 
quested, offer  an  assessment  of  India's 
role  as  a  regional  power  and  comment 
on  the  current  state  of  U.S. -Soviet 
negotiations  on  the  military  balance  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
India  and  Pakistan,  where  I  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Desai  and  President  Zia 
and  other  senior  officials  in  each  coun- 
try. This  was  my  second  trip  to  the 
subcontinent  since  becoming  Deputy 
Secretary.  During  my  discussions  with 
the  leaders  of  both  countries,  I  was 
struck  by  their  desire  for  a  stable,  se- 
cure, and  prosperous  South  Asia.  They 
hope  the  future  will  bring  better  rela- 
tions among  all  the  nations  in  the  re- 
gion. They  hope  their  efforts  can  be 
directed  toward  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment and  not  toward  countering 
external  threats. 

The  memories  of  the  past  still  weigh 
heavily  on  India  and  Pakistan,  how- 
ever. Concern  about  each  other's  in- 
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examined  the  FY  1980  program  re- 
quests. We  cut  programs  where  we 
thought  they  could  be  cut.  We  in- 
creased some  programs  and  added  a 
few  new  ones  where  we  are  firmly 
convinced  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so. 
The  proposed  FY  1980  security  assist- 
ance programs  reflect  our  judgment  of 
what  is  required  to  advance  and  sustain 
important  U.S.  national  interests 
abroad  during  a  period  of  belt- 
tightening  at  home.  We  believe  these 
programs  merit  your  support.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402. 


tentions  remain.  In  the  wake  of  events 
in  nearby  countries,  they  are  also  con- 
cerned, in  different  ways,  about  what 
external  powers  are  doing,  or  might  do, 
in  the  region. 

The  nations  of  the  region  do  not 
think  of  themselves  only  as  part  of  the 
South  Asian  Subcontinent.  Their  links 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  expand- 
ing. India  and  Pakistan  export  substan- 
tial quantities  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  Middle  East  oil  states.  Sri  Lanka 
and  Bangladesh  have  been  developing 
economic  ties  with  nations  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  Events  to  their 
east  and  west  affect  the  South  Asian 
countries'  perceptions  of  their  security 
needs.  In  short,  the  nations  of  the  sub- 
continent are  becoming  part  of  a  larger 
region,  expanding  from  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  in  the  west  through  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  east. 

At  the  same  time,  our  perception  of 
the  region  also  is  changing.  We  cannot 
make  "South  Asia  Policy"  in  a  vac- 
uum. We  must  take  into  consideration 
the  impact  of  events  in  other  areas  as 
well. 

The  Past  Year 

A  new  era  in  South  Asia  appeared  on 
the  horizon  in  1977.  There  were  a 
number  of  signs  that  the  nations  of  the 
region  were  beginning  to  transcend 
histories  of  mutual  suspicion  and  ten- 
sion. A  "good  neighbor  policy"  was  in 
the  offing.  Indeed,  when  he  testified 
before  this  committee  one  year  ago, 
then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Adolph  Dubs  said:  "I  believe  it  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  regional 
tensions  are  perhaps  at  their  lowest 
level  since  1947."  2 

In  the  months  following  Ambassador 
Dubs'  testimony,  the  process  of  recon- 
cilation  among  the  countries  of  South 
Asia  continued.  For  example,  India  and 
Pakistan  agreed  to  reopen  their  re- 
spective Consulates  in  Karachi  and 
Bombay;  and  Prime  Minister  Desai  had 
cordial  talks  with  President  Zia  in 
Nairobi.  The  previous  regime  in  Af- 
ghanistan was  moving  toward  better 
relations  with  Pakistan  and  India,  and 
Bangladesh  had  solved  longstanding 
bilateral  disputes. 

We  welcomed  these  developments  as 
indications  that  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion were  reducing  tensions  in  order  to 
devote  increasing  attention  and  re- 
sources to  the  core  problems  of  eco- 


nomic development  and  human  better- 
ment. 

Many  of  these  healthy  trends  are 
continuing,  but  unfortunately,  some  of 
the  momentum  that  was  building  for 
better  relations  among  South  Asia's 
nations  began  to  dissipate.  Indeed, 
Spike  Dubs'  tragic  and  senseless  death 
reminds  us  of  the  dramatic  changes  that 
have  altered  the  regional  picture  since 
he  met  with  you  a  year  ago.3 

There  is  now  a  real  risk  that 
deeply-rooted  historical  and  psycho- 
logical forces  will  reemerge;  that  great 
power  involvement  and  competition  in 
the  region  will  intensify;  and  that  the 
attention  of  the  governments  of  the  area 
will  focus  again  on  dealing  with  per- 
ceived threats  to  their  security  instead 
of  the  internal  development  of  their 
nations. 

What  has  happened  in  the  region 
during  the  past  year  to  create  this  situ- 
ation? 

Pakistan  and  others  in  the  region  are 
deeply  concerned,  as  is  the  United 
States,  by  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
Soviet  government  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  accretion  of  Soviet  influence  there. 
Pakistan's  primary  concern,  however, 
revolves  not  around  the  ideology  of  its 
neighbor  but  the  revival  of  Afghan 
claims  on  Pakistan's  border  areas  and 
the  possibility  of  Afghan  support  of  an 
irridentist  movement  in  Pakistan's 
Baluchistan  and  Northwest  Frontier 
provinces. 

India  is  particularly  concerned  about 
the  instability  in  Iran.  This  reflects  In- 
dia's substantial  economic  stake  there, 
including  35%  of  its  oil  imports  and  the 
important  market  Iran  has  provided  for 
Indian  products  and  labor. 

For  its  part,  Pakistan,  like  other  Is- 
lamic nations,  is  waiting  anxiously  to 
see  what  kind  of  policies  emanate  from 
the  new  government  in  Tehran  but 
hopes  to  preserve  its  past  good  rela- 
tions with  Iran. 

Rapprochement  between  China  and 
India  has  been  set  back  by  China's  in- 
vasion of  Vietnam,  which  occurred 
while  Indian  Foreign  Minister  Vaj- 
payee was  in  China. 

What  can  the  United  States  and 
others  do  to  respond  to  South  Asia's 
needs  and  insure  that  the  new  era  for 
South  Asia  that  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon in  1977  still  comes  to  pass?  A  sta- 
ble, secure,  and  prosperous  South  Asia 
requires  that  our  efforts,  and  those  of 
the  nations  of  the  region,  focus  on  four 
areas: 
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•  Security  for  the  nations  of  the  re- 
lon  from  foreign  exploitation  of  their 
iternal  difficulties  or  regional  rival- 

es; 

•  Greater  cooperation  among  the  na- 
ons  in  the  region; 

•  Development  and  maintenance  of 
sponsive,  representative  political  in- 
itutions  and  respect  for  individual 
ghts;  and 

•  Promotion  of  economic  develop- 
ed, including  especially  increased 
nployment  and  greater  food  produc- 
on. 


jcurity  From  Foreign  Exploitation 

The  problems  that  face  the  nations  of 
e  region  are  primarily  internal  in  na- 
re,  yet  they  lend  themselves  to 
;ploitation  by  foreign  sources.  The 
itions  of  South  Asia  must  be  secure 
am  external  interference  as  they  work 
it  their  problems. 

Within  our  overall  policy  regarding 
ms  restraint  in  the  region,  we  shall  be 
sponsive  to  their  legitimate  needs  for 
:fense.  We  believe  such  needs  can  be 
commodated  without  interfering  with 
e  primary  task  of  internal  develop- 
ed and  without  contributing  to  an 
ms  race  in  South  Asia.  Thus,  we  are 
epared  to  sell  military  equipment  to 
ikistan  and  India  on  a  nondis- 
iminatory  basis  and  in  a  way  that 
>es  not  contribute  to  tension  in  the  re- 
on.  We  shall  continue  to  follow  a 
ilicy  of  restraint — in  terms  of  quan- 
:y  as  well  as  sophistication — and 
»pe  that  others  will  do  likewise. 


reater  Intraregional  Cooperation 

With  respect  to  greater  cooperation 
long  the  South  Asian  nations,  we 
mmend  them  for  the  progress  they 
ve  already  made.  We  hope  that  their 
forts  in  this  direction  will  intensify. 
)ntinuation  of  the  process  of  recon- 
liation  between  Pakistan  and  India  is 
central  importance.  We  look  to  both 
tions  to  nurture  this  process.  We  also 
lieve  that  further  moves  toward  rap- 
ochement  between  India  and  China, 
fficult  as  they  might  be,  will  contrib- 
i  to  the  stability  and  security  of  all 
tions  in  South  Asia. 
In  addition,  we  hope  that  Afghanis- 
n  will  come  to  respect  the  Durand 
ne — the  international  border  between 
'ghanistan  and  Pakistan — as  virtually 
ery  country  of  the  world  has  already 
ne. 

We  will  help  where  we  can,  and 
ler  nations  may  also  be  able  to  offer 
iir  assistance.  But  I  must  emphasize 
it  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  suc- 
ss  or  failure  lies  with  the  nations  of 
;  region  themselves. 


Political  Development 
and  Individual  Rights 

As  for  political  development  and  in- 
dividual rights,  there  are  clear  signs 
that  the  nations  of  South  Asia  are 
making  progress  in  the  development  of 
responsive  and  representative  political 
institutions. 

India's  democratic  traditions  were 
restored  following  the  Janata  Party's 
sweeping  victory  in  March  1977.  The 
government,  which  commands  a  large 
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parliamentary  majority,  has  moved  ef- 
fectively to  insure  protection  of  human 
rights. 

Sri  Lanka  also  has  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  a  democratic  political 
system  and  willingness  to  accommo- 
date various  interests  within  a  demo- 
cratic framework. 

The  recent  elections  in  Bangladesh 
signal  the  emergence  of  a  more  broadly 
based  and  popularly  accepted  govern- 
ment. 

In    Nepal    the    government    has 


ILS*  Ambassador  Killed  in  Afghanistan 


Ambassador  Adolph  (Spike)  Dubs 
was  kidnapped  in  Kabul  on  February 
14,  1979,  by  terrorists  and  killed  the 
same  day  during  an  attempt  by  Afghan 
police  to  free  him  from  his  captors. 
The  following  remarks  by  President 
Carter  and  Secretary  Vance  were  made 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  ceremonies 
on  February  18  when  Ambassador 
Dubs'  body  was  returned  to  the  United 
States.1 

President  Carter 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  say  to 
Mary  Ann  Dubs  and  to  Lindsey,  to  the 
members  of  Spike  Dubs'  family  and  his 
many  friends  that  this  is  indeed  a  sad 
and  painful  moment  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  We've  come  here 
on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
good  man,  a  courageous  man,  who 
served  his  country  well  and  who  gave 
his  life  for  it. 

We've  come  here  to  express  our 
outrage  at  the  senseless  terrorism 
among  those  who  pay  inadequate  value 
to  human  life.  And  we  condemn  those 
who  perpetrated  and  who  participated 
in  such  a  despicable  act  of  violence. 

As  President,  I  would  like  to  pay 
honor,  also,  to  the  other  men  and 
women  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  our 
country,  who  serve  with  dedication  and 
often  great  risk  to  their  own  lives  so 
that  all  of  us  might  enjoy  a  more 
peaceful  existence  in  a  world  with  bet- 
ter understanding,  one  for  another. 

Mary  Ann,  Lindsey,  we  share  with 
you  your  great  loss.  The  grief  of  our 
nation  can  be  expressed  by  me  as 
President.  And  we  also  share  with  you 
a  great  pride  in  what  your  husband, 
what  your  father,  did  for  our  country. 
We  are  ready  to  help  you  in  every  way 
possible  to  share  your  loss.  And  I  want 
you  to  know  that  our  nation,  in  every 


sense  of  the  word,  shares  this  loss  with 
you  and  your  family. 

Secretary  Vance 

Mary  Ann,  Lindsey,  your  loss  and 
ours  is  a  profound  one.  Spike  deeply 
loved  this  country,  his  family,  and  his 
friends.  He  was  one  of  our  very  best,  a 
fine  officer  and  a  fine  person.  It  is 
tragic  that  a  man,  whose  whole  life  and 
career  were  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  was  killed  as  a  result  of  ter- 
rorism and  violence. 

Events  in  Kabul  and  Tehran  this 
week  are  terrible  reminders  that  the 
diplomatic  profession  is  dangerous  as 
well  as  demanding.  Courageous  and 
selfless  men  of  the  Foreign  Service  like 
Spike  Dubs  have  all  too  often  in  recent 
years  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
country.  We  owe  them  a  debt  beyond 
price. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  spare  no 
effort  to  protect  our  diplomats  over- 
seas, and  we  will  fight  terrorism  with 
all  of  our  resolve  and  our  resources. 

As  a  symbol  of  my  respect  and  re- 
gard for  Ambassador  Dubs  and  tribute 
to  him  from  the  Foreign  Service  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life,  I  have  the 
sad  honor  to  present  to  you,  Mary  Ann, 
in  Spike's  memory,  the  Secretary's 
Award,  the  highest  award  the  State  De- 
partment can  give. 

As  I  present  this  award,  I  note  with 
regret  that  for  health  reasons  Spike's 
parents  could  not  be  here  as  we  honor 
him. 

The  citation  reads:  "To  Adolph 
Dubs,  for  inspiring  leadership,  out- 
standing courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
for  which  he  gave  his  life.  Kabul, 
February  14,  1979."  □ 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Feb.  26.  1979. 
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liberalized  the  political  environment; 
we  hope  further  efforts  can  be  made 
there  to  permit  all  political  forces  to 
operate  within  the  system. 

The  Bhutto  case  dominates  the 
political  landscape  in  Pakistan.  The 
present  situation  there  is  tense.  (Let  me 
note  here  that  when  I  was  in  Islamabad, 
I  conveyed  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  urging  that  President 
Zia  grant  clemency  to  Mr.  Bhutto  as  a 
humane  gesture.)  The  martial  law  ad- 
ministration, headed  by  President  Zia, 
has  announced  that  national  elections 
will  be  held  later  this  year.  These  elec- 
tions should  reduce  political  polariza- 
tion. We  are  confident  that  if  Pakistan 
is  permitted  sufficient  time  to  resolve 
its  internal  problems  free  from  external 
threat,  a  government  will  evolve  which 
will  satisfy  public  expectations  and  as- 
sure all  of  a  stake  in  the  system. 

In  Afghanistan,  unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  deterioration  in  human 
rights  conditions — one  of  the  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  our  aid  there. 

Economic  Development 

With  respect  to  economic  develop- 
ment, the  problems  of  South  Asia  are 
well  known.  But  I  was  struck  during 
my  recent  visit  by  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  by  the  reinforcement 
our  bilateral  assistance  provides  for 
that  progress.  Because  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  advancement  in 
this  area,  I  would  like  to  comment  in 
some  detail  on  the  region's  massive 
economic  development  effort  and  pro- 
vide a  country-by-country  assessment. 

With  respect  to  the  region  as  a 
whole,  increased  irrigation  and  im- 
proved management  of  water  resources 
are  central  to  the  ability  of  South  Asian 
nations  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  the  levels  that  will  be  necessary 
in  the  years  ahead.  In  this  context,  en- 
couraging progress  is  being  made  to- 
ward imaginative  regional  programs 
under  which  India,  Bangladesh,  and 
Nepal  would  pursue  the  joint  develop- 
ment of  their  water  resources. 

India  is  discussing  with  Nepal  a  hy- 
droelectric project  that  will  involve 
production  of  power  approximately 
equal  to  the  total  produced  in  India  in 
the  1960's,  as  well  as  major  irrigation 
works.  We  encourage  this  concept  and 
hope  that  future  U.S.  programs  in 
South  Asia  can  play  a  positive  role  in 
supporting  such  regional,  multilaterally 
financed  river  development  projects. 

India.  India's  economy  has  made 
important  strides.  In  the  early  1970's, 
it  was  characterized  by  inadequate  food 
production,  balance-of-payments  pres- 
sures,  and   foreign  exchange  con- 


straints. The  turnaround  has  been 
dramatic,  with  some  genuine  break- 
throughs. Four  years  of  favorable  mon- 
soon rains  have  brought  India  four  rec- 
ord food-grain  crops  and  a  substantial 
reserve  stock  of  food  grains.  As  a  re- 
sult, India's  economy  grew  by  over  7% 
in  real  terms  in  1977-78  as  compared 
with  2%  growth  in  the  preceding  year. 
Economic  growth  is  expected  to  be 
good  but  more  moderate  in  1978-79. 

But  the  bumper  harvests  are  not  sim- 
ply the  result  of  plentiful  rainfall.  The 
farmers'  dependence  on  the  monsoon  is 
lessening.  Indeed,  Indian  agricul- 
ture—  long  recognized  as  an  area  of 
potential  growth — is  undergoing  a 
technological  revolution. 

There  is  evidence  that  important 
structural  changes  are  occurring.  About 
34%  of  India's  cropped  land  was  under 
irrigation  in  1976.  This  total  has  been 
increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
8%  for  the  last  2  years.  Fertilizer  con- 
sumption is  rising  rapidly,  with  annual 
increases  in  the  past  2  years  averaging 
22%. 

Additional  positive  factors  are  im- 
proved farmer  access  to  high-yielding 
seeds,  credit,  research,  extension 
services,  storage,  marketing,  and  elec- 
trification. India's  new  agricultural 
policy  attempts  to  insure  remunerative 
prices  to  farmers,  promote  employment 
in  rural  areas,  and  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  small  and  marginal  farmers. 


.Assistance  in 
Afghanistan 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  22,  19791 

The  President  has  decided  to  se- 
verely reduce  our  development  assist- 
ance program  in  Afghanistan  below 
levels  projected  for  the  fiscal  years 
1979  and  1980.  The  President  has  also 
decided  to  terminate  a  military  training 
program  that  was  in  the  planning 
stages. 

These  decisions  have  been  taken  in 
the  light  of  an  ongoing  review  of  our 
relations  with  Afghanistan  and  the 
policies  with  that  government.  Only 
small  developmental  assistance  pro- 
grams that  are  already  underway  and 
that  address  the  needs  of  the  least 
privileged  sectors  of  Afghan  society 
will  continue.  □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Jody  Powell  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Feb.  26,  1979). 
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The  contribution  of  U.S.  aid  to  this, 
agricultural  breakthrough  has  been  sig- 
nificant. 

A  substantial  cushion  against  bad 
weather  and  poor  crops  is  now  in  place. 
This  favorable  short-term  situation 
frees  India  to  devote  its  domestic  sav- 
ings and  the  large  amounts  of  financial 
assistance  it  receives  from  other  coun- 
tries to  easing  its  massive,  long-term 
economic  development  problems — 
slow  agricultural  growth;  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  unemployment, 
and  underemployment;  and  inadequate 
food,  health  care,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  in  these  key 
areas. 

Pakistan.  In  Pakistan,  the  economic 
picture  is  mixed.  There  have  been  en- 
couraging developments,  however,  and 
the  economy  is  recovering  from  the 
period  of  turmoil  that  led  up  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  present  government 
in  1977.  In  an  effort  to  liberalize  the; 
economy  and  restore  investor  confi-1 
dence,  the  government  has  de- 
nationalized key  industries  and  reduced 
government  controls  and  direction 
where  possible. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  tt 
strengthen  and  rationalize  the  econ- 
omy, and  implementation  of  plans  no\V 
under  consideration  will  be  an  impor' 
tant  step  forward.  These  reforms  car* 
return  Pakistan  to  the  rapid  growth  ii 
enjoyed  in  the  1960's. 

Pakistan  is  an  agricultural  country 
and  its  best  prospects  for  growth  lay  in 
that  sector  of  the  economy.  While  ii 
has  sustained  production  reverses  in  re- 
cent years,  it  is  attempting  to  improve 
its  agricultural  practices.  Fertilize) 
usage  increased  by  approximately 
22%  this  past  year  and  is  projected  tc 
increase  by  an  annual  rate  of  15%  foi 
the  next  few  years. 

After  nearly  2  decades  of  planning 
and  construction,  the  Tarbela  Dam,  one 
of  the  world's  largest,  is  becoming  op 
erational.  It  will  provide  regulated  anc 
assured  flows  of  water  for  irrigatior 
that  will  be  invaluable  in  the  more  ark 
portions  of  the  Indus  Valley.  In  addi 
tion,  a  relatively  recent  design  modifi 
cation  will  permit  the  dam  to  generat* 
60%  of  the  electricity  produced  in  th< 
country. 

Pakistan's  troubled  wheat  situation  i: 
showing  signs  of  improvement.  Paki 
stan  is  in  the  final  stages  of  importinj 
2.3  million  tons  of  wheat  to  cover  ; 
shortage  that  resulted  from  unexpectec 
shortfalls  in  production  and  increase: 
in  demand. 

The  production  shortfall,  after  sev 
eral  years  of  moderate  but  steady  pro 
duction  increases,  can  be  attributed  t< 
wheat  rust  and  a  producer  price  tha 
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ave  the  farmer  a  less  than  satisfactory 
:turn  for  growing  wheat.  The  Pakistan 
overnment  has  raised  the  producer 
rice  of  wheat  by  22%  this  year  and 
itroduced  other  measures  to  encourage 
roduction.  An  Agricultural  Research 
ouncil — headed  by  one  of  Pakistan's 
)lest  agriculturalists — has  been  estab- 
shed  to  provide  the  research  support 
lat  will  help  the  Pakistan  Government 
■ovide  better  seed  and  cultivation  ad- 
ce  to  its  farmers.  Fortunately.  Paki- 
an's  wheat  crop  this  year  is  expected 
i  be  excellent. 

Bangladesh.  In  Bangladesh,  4  years 
f  good  harvests  and  dramatic  growth 
i  the  industrial  and  service  sectors 
ive  strengthened  the  economy.  How- 
/er,  agriculture,  the  dominant  sector 
f  that  economy,  is  largely  dependent 
i  the  weather.  While  reduced  food 
nports,  increased  food  stocks,  and 
•owth  of  domestic  food  production  are 
icouraging  developments,  a  major 
ood,  a  cyclone,  or  a  bad  monsoon 
>uld  seriously  affect  food  production 
id  confront  Bangladesh  with  a  disas- 
r  of  major  proportions. 

Bangladesh  can  substantially  in- 
ease  food  production  and  insulate  it- 
;lf  from  the  shock  of  natural  disasters, 
ur  bilateral  aid  program  supports  ef- 
irts  to  realize  this  potential.  Much 
mains  to  be  done,  and  Bangladesh 
ill  need  the  assistance  of  the  United 
ates  and  other  donors  for  some  time 

come. 

Increased  use  of  fertilizer  and  high- 
elding  seeds,  expansion  of  the  irriga- 
3n  system,  and  installation  of  a  price 
ipport  system  have  all  contributed  to 
creasing  food  production.  The  gov- 
nment  is  working  hard  to  expand  the 
y  season  harvests  through  the  use  of 
odern  agricultural  techniques.  The 
alization  of  this  potential  growth  will 
lable  Bangladesh  to  reduce  its  re- 
ince  on  the  monsoon  and  on  imported 
od  grains. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  the  growth 
is  been  more  dramatic  than  in  ag- 
:ulture,  although  it  started  from  a 
:ry  small  base.  The  share  of  industrial 
oduction  in  Bangladesh's  GDP  in- 
eased  by  45%  over  the  last  4  years. 

hile  industrial  production  still  ac- 
>unts  for  less  than  15%  of  GDP,  in 
>77-78,  for  the  first  time,  industrial 
itput  exceeded  that  of  Bangladesh's 
st  preindependence  year  (1969-70). 
ie  government  has  invited  foreign  in- 
:stment  but,  so  far,  it  has  not  been 
ccessful  in  attracting  it  in  significant 
nounts. 

Sri  Lanka.  There  have  been  impor- 
rit  positive  economic  developments  in 
i  Lanka,  with  a  government  elected 
i  a  platform  of  economic  reform  de- 
nned to  combat  the  sluggish  growth 


and  high  unemployment  that  had 
characterized  the  nation's  economy 
earlier  in  the  1970's.  Central  to  the 
new  economic  policies  of  the  Jayewar- 
dene  government  is  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  massive  Mahaweli  ir- 
rigation scheme  designed  to  increase 
employment  and  expand  agricultural 
production. 

Our  aid  strategy  in  Sri  Lanka  sup- 
ports the  government's  efforts  to  ex- 
pand agricultural  productivity  and 
employment,  to  move  toward  food 
self-sufficiency,  and  to  sustain  the  na- 
tion's considerable  progress  in  meeting 
the  basic  needs  of  its  people. 

In  the  last  18  months  the  government 
has  devalued  the  currency,  liberalized 
import  and  foreign  exchange  regula- 
tions, removed  price  controls,  trimmed 
subsidies,  and  has  undertaken  a  major 
program  to  create  an  export-oriented 
free  trade  zone  attractive  to  the  private 
sector,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

These  efforts,  along  with  good 
weather  and  buoyant  world  prices  for 
traditional  exports,  have  begun  to  show 
encouraging  results  in  terms  of  food 
and  industrial  production,  investment, 
and  employment.  The  economy  grew 
an  estimated  6%  in  real  terms  last  year. 
This  compares  to  a  GDP  growth  of 
4.4%  in  1977  and  an  annual  growth  of 
3%  during  the  preceding  7  years. 
Today  Sri  Lanka's  economy  is  stronger 
and  better  poised  for  growth  than  a 
year  ago. 

Nepal.  Nepal  remains  a  very  poor 
country,  but  there  are  some  encourag- 
ing economic  signs.  The  economy, 
helped  by  a  good  harvest,  is  expected 
to  recover  from  the  stagnation  that  has 
characterized  it  in  recent  years. 

The  tremendous  investment  over  the 
past  2  decades  in  infrastructure  now 
permits  the  government  to  focus  di- 
rectly on  improving  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Last  year's  trade  and  transit 
treaties  with  India  and  the  reform  of  a 
complicated  exchange  system  should 
stimulate  economic  growth.  Foreign 
loans  and  grants  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease substantially. 

Nonetheless,  Nepal's  potential  for 


Letter 
of  Credence 


On  February  26,  1979,  Sultan 
Muhammad  Khan  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Carter  as  the 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  from 
Pakistan.  □ 
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economic  development  is  limited; 
mountains  and  rivers  represent  the 
country's  only  important  potential  re- 
source. Convinced  that  a  dramatic  eco- 
nomic breakthrough  can  be  made  when 
the  country  begins  to  export  substantial 
amounts  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 
Nepalese  have  taken  the  lead  in  calling 
for  the  development  of  the  region's 
water  resources. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
four  areas  on  which  we  believe  our  ef- 
forts, and  those  of  the  nations  of  South 
Asia,  should  focus.  But  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  progress  in  any  one  of  the 
four  areas  will  most  likely  be  stalled 
unless  accompanied  by  progress  in 
each  of  the  other  areas.  Enhanced  se- 
curity, increased  intraregional  cooper- 
ation, more  responsive  political  in- 
stitutions which  respect  individual 
rights,  and  greater  economic  develop- 
ment are  mutually  dependent,  as  well 
as  mutually  reinforcing,  elements  of  a 
stable  and  prosperous  future  for  South 
Asia. 

India's  Role  as  a  Regional  Power 

By  any  measuring  stick — GNP, 
population,  military  strength,  industrial 
base  —  India  is,  by  far,  the  largest 
power  in  the  region.  This  is  a  basic  and 
unalterable  fact  of  life  in  South  Asia. 
Our  relations  with  India  are  good,  and 
the  tenor  of  this  relationship  has  been 
set  by  the  mutual  respect  and  trust  es- 
tablished between  President  Carter  and 
Prime  Minister  Desai. 

We  believe  that  our  interests  in  the 
region  are  compatible  and  complimen- 
tary and  that  we  can  deal  with  the  dif- 
ferences that  do  arise  in  a  responsible 
and  candid  manner.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  also  elements  of  strain.  Most  nota- 
ble among  them  are — Indian  concern, 
exacerbated  by  past  experiences,  about 
U.S.  willingness  to  provide  even  a 
limited  supply  of  arms  to  Pakistan  and 
continuing  differences  over  means  of 
attaining  nonproliferation  objectives. 

Our  nonproliferation  policies  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
us,  and  we  have  made  them  clear  in  our 
discussions  over  the  last  2  years  not 
only  with  India  but  with  Pakistan  as 
well. 

We  take  India  and  its  views  seri- 
ously, and  our  two  governments  are 
engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  consulta- 
tions on  bilateral  and  multilateral 
issues — all  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect,  trust,  candor,  and  cooperation. 

Indian  Ocean 

Let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations  on  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  reasons 
which  have  been  widely  discussed, 
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UNITED  NATIONS:        implementing 
Human  Rights  Standards 


by  Edward  M.  Mezvinsky 

Statement  in  Committee  III  (Social, 
Humanitarian  and  Cultural)  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December 
7.  Mr.  Mezvinsky  is  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. ' 

In  an  earlier  statement  in  this  com- 
mittee, the  U.S.  delegation  discussed 
various  proposals  for  improving  the 
human  rights  machinery  and  programs 
of  the  U.N.  system.  Today  we  wish  to 
discuss  the  substance  of  the  work  of  the 
U.N.  human  rights  bodies  and  in  par- 
ticular the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  recog- 
nize the  new  task  the  world  community 
has  assumed.  In  the  past,  the  U.N.'s 
work  in  the  human  rights  field  was 
largely  devoted  to  codification  of  inter- 
national standards  which  were  designed 
to  elaborate  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  30  years  ago.  But  this  vital 
work  of  codification  has  largely  been 
completed.  So  it  was  natural  and  desir- 
able that  the  world  community  in- 
creasingly turn  to  the  even  more  vital 
but  more  difficult  work  of  implementa- 
tion. 

We  should  approach  this  task  with 
both  determination  and  humility.  What 


South  Asia  (Cont'd) 


neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  see  a  large-scale  in- 
crease in  the  other's  military  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

Negotiations  on  an  Indian  Ocean 
arms  limitations  agreement  were  begun 
in  1977  and  provided  an  area  of  at- 
tempted cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  negotiations  were  aimed  at 
stabilizing  the  level  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
military  presence  in  the  area. 

We  held  four  rounds  of  discussions; 
the  last  meeting  took  place  in  February 
1978.  However,  at  that  time  we  ex- 
pressed our  concern  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  supporting  its  political  ac- 
tivities in  the  Horn  of  Africa  by  in- 
creasing the  level  of  its  naval  forces  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  We  questioned  if  this 
was  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
stabilization.   The   increased  Soviet 


is  being  attempted  is,  at  the  same  time, 
both  necessary  and  unprecedented.  In- 
deed, until  recently  in  history  the  very 
concept  of  international  standards  of 
human  rights  was  unthinkable.  A 
sovereign  owned  a  territory  and  its 
people  the  way  he  possessed  its  grass 
and  trees.  If  a  piece  of  territory  was 
given  at  last  to  a  new  sovereign,  the 
people  were  expected,  without  com- 
plaint, to  submit  to  the  will  of  their 
new  leader,  however  cruel. 

It  was  only  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II  that  the  international  community 
began,  in  the  kind  of  step  that  marks  an 
advance  in  civilization,  to  recognize 
new  standards  of  behavior  applicable  to 
states  as  well  as  people. 

As  my  government  reviews  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  human 
rights  field,  therefore,  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  work 
being  undertaken.  We  want  to  move 
ahead  today;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
think  about  tomorrow.  We  want  to  lay 
the  foundation  stones  as  solidly  as  we 
can. 

Human  Rights  Treaties 

An  important  step  in  the  implemen- 
tation process  is  the  ratification  by 
states  of  the  international  agreements 
on  human  rights.  The  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
and  the  International  Covenant  on  Eco- 


naval  presence  continued  until  later  in 
1978  at  which  point  it  returned  to  ap- 
proximately routine  levels. 

A  future  round  of  discussions  has  not 
been  scheduled,  and  there  are  no  cur- 
rent plans  for  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions, although  this  matter  remains 
under  consideration.  □ 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  For  full  text  of  his  statement  on  Mar.  16,, 
1978,  see  Bulletin  of  May  1978,  p.  48. 

3 Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Adolph  (Spike) 
Dubs  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Af- 
ghanistan in  July  1978.  He  was  kidnapped  in 
Kabul  by  terrorists  on  Feb.  14,  1979,  and 
killed  the  same  day  during  an  attempt  by  Af- 
ghan police  to  free  him  from  his  captors. 


nomic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights 
were  opened  for  signature  on  December 
19,  1966,  and  both  covenants  came 
into  force  in  1976  after  the  required 
number  of  states  had  ratified.  Last  year 
President  Carter  signed  the  two  cove- 
nants in  a  ceremony  here  at  the  United 
Nations  and  subsequently  submitted 
both  documents  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
ratification.  The  process  of  ratification 
has  not  yet  been  completed. 

However,  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  an  examination  of  the  list  of 
ratifications  is  for  us  to  concentrate  on 
whether  states  are  striving  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  in  those  cov- 
enants, whether  they  have  been  ratified 
or  not.  Ratification  of  a  document  is  of 
no  value  to  the  citizens  of  a  state  if 
they  are  still  deprived  of  their  basic  { 
rights.  , 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
have  a  deep  awareness  of  their  found- 
ing principles,  and  after  200  years  they 
continue  to  bind  us  together  and  to  de- 
fine our  national  identity.  A  deep  pop- 
ular commitment  to  justice — social  as 
well  as  political — is  the  life  blood  of 
our  system  of  government,  encouraging  j 
all  sectors  of  our  population  regularly 
to  seek  to  redress  new  or  old  in- 
equalities. We  have  never  claimed  that 
our  society  is  unblemished.  Nor  should 
we  accept  that  any  other  society  is  un- 
blemished. No  society  ever  will  be.  As 
old  struggles  are  won,  new  struggles 
will  arise.  This  is  a  basic  law  of  social 
development. 

We  believe  the  first  honest  step  to- 
ward implementation  of  basic  human 
rights  principles  would  be  for  every 
government  to  acknowledge  more  of  its 
imperfections  and  to  announce  its 
commitment  to  end  or  ameliorate  them. 
What  we  can  never  allow  is  our  collec- 
tive efforts  to  promote  human  rights  to 
diminish  because  no  country  has  yet 
reached  the  state  of  perfection  outlined 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

We  must  honestly  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  at  times  we  appear  to  be  falling 
into  the  trap  of  ignoring  shocking  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  crying  out  for 
our  attention.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  international  community  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  on  paper 
in  establishing  norms  and  principles, 
there  continue  to  exist  today  situations 
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i  a  few  areas  which  demand  much 
lore  international  attention  than  they 
ive  received.  Precisely  because  we 
mil  never  forget  the  great  suffering  of 
eoples  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
agedies  that  befell  the  Armenian  and 
le  Jewish  peoples,  we  should  now  re- 
^uble  our  efforts  on  the  most  serious 
irrent  cases.  At  its  past  session,  the 
ommission  on  Human  Rights  ad- 
■essed  the  situations  in  several  coun- 
ies  and  took  concrete  action  to  inquire 
ito  the  situations  in  Uganda  and  Cam- 
sdia. 

It  is  relevant  to  the  world's  concern 
>out  the  human  rights  situations  in 
lese  latter  countries,  and  our  pos- 
bilities  for  ameliorating  worsening 
editions  there,  that  both  are  involved 
i  military  conflicts  among  neighbors, 
>ing  arms  provided  by  third  powers. 
oth  in  Uganda  and  in  Indochina,  we 
Midemn  this  role  by  outsiders,  which 
lows  their  lack  of  concern  about  the 
nprovement  of  human  rights  viola- 
ons  within  those  countries. 

We  have  noted  that  the  delegation  of 
ganda  at  this  session  of  the  General 
ssembly  referred  to  cooperation  by 
ganda  with  the  United  Nations  con- 
:rning  the  situation  in  their  country. 
'e  hope  that  this  approach  will  lead  to 
>eful  results,  and  we  look  forward  to 
irther  consideration  of  this  subject  at 
le  coming  session  of  the  Commission. 

ietnam,  Kampuchea,  and  Laos 

No  discussion  of  the  state  of  human 
ghts  in  today's  world  would  be  com- 
lete  or  even  pertinent  without  a  more 
etailed  discussion  of  the  serious 
Liman  rights  situation  in  the  three 
juntries  of  what  was  known  as  In- 
schina.  The  increasing  flow  of  refu- 
ses from  those  three  countries  points 
»  drastic  human  rights  abuses  and  is 
reating  a  serious  source  of  interna- 
onal  tension  and  conflict. 

Despite  difficult  terrain,  high  seas, 
id  other  threats  to  life  posed  by  armed 
order  guards  and  shore  patrols, 
lousands  of  refugees  are  reaching 
ther  Southeast  Asian  states,  each  with 
is  own  personal  report  of  oppression 
t  his  homeland.  These  reports  are  too 
onsistent  in  detail  to  be  dismissed. 
Tie  world  must  heed  them. 

The  world's  extraordinary  concern 
bout  Kampuchea  was  prompted  by 
speated  reports  that  whole  categories 
f  people — economic  and  ethnic 
roupings — have  been  systematically 
liminated  by  the  Kampuchean  Gov- 
rnment.  The  practice  of  religion  is 
anned;  legal  and  political  rights  are 
onexistent.  The  government  officially 
iscriminates  between  those  who 
'joined"   the  revolution  early  and 


those  who  came  under  its  control  with 
the  final  days  of  the  previous  regime. 

Despite  unspeakable  accounts  of 
human  suffering  as  related  to  Kampu- 
chean refugees,  there  are  still  those 
who  question  the  persuasive  evidence 
of  mass  violations. 

Responding  to  world  concern  gener- 
ated by  these  abuses,  delegates  to  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  human  rights 
subcommission  in  Geneva  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  massive  evi- 
dence from  many  sources.  The  sub- 
commission  was  convinced,  and  rec- 
ommended for  priority  consideration, 
an  analysis  of  the  evidence  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. But  is  this  enough? 

During  his  general  debate  address, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Af- 
fairs of  Canada  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Kampuchea.  My  government  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  idea. 

We  have  also  noted  the  greater  will- 
ingness of  Kampuchean  leaders  to 
allow  foreign  observers  to  visit  their 
country.  We  urge  that  they  also  coop- 
erate with  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission.  Because  of  both  the 
human  rights  problems  and  the  severe 
conflict  in  the  area,  we  also  urge  that 
both  Vietnam  and  Kampuchea  allow  a 
visit  by  Secretary  General  Waldheim  to 
the  area. 

In  Vietnam,  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion is  forcing  tens  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals to  flee.  Harsh  measures  taken 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  against 
whole  categories  of  its  citizenry  and 
the  forced  settlement  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  to  "new  economic  zones" 
appear  to  be  principal  reasons  for  the 
expanding  exodus.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned that  tens  of  thousands  of  those 
who  did  not  immediately  embrace  the 
regime  remain  incarcerated  without 
trial  in  "reeducation  camps." 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  Laos  where  minority 
tribespeople  are  leaving  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  military  pressures.  Other  Lao 
appear  to  be  leaving  for  a  broad  range 
of  reasons,  most  of  which  derive  from 
that  government's  authoritarian  rule 
and  food  shortages  which  derive  from 
natural  disasters  and  poor  agricultural 
planning. 

The  abuse  of  human  rights  in  In- 
dochina constitutes  a  world  concern,  as 
undertaken  to  care  for  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  refugees  who  have  in  des- 
peration sought  to  build  new  lives 
abroad.  This  problem  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  this  world  body  as  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  urgency. 

In  all  these  countries,  it  is  clear  with 
hindsight  that  they  would  have  been 
better  off  not  to  hide  their  human  rights 
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problems  but  to  attempt  to  solve  them 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Worldwide  concern  continues  about 
the  human  rights  situations  in  many 
other  countries.  The  longer  that  these 
situations  remain  in  darkness,  the 
deeper  the  suspicions  grow.  We  hope 
that  countries  about  which  substantial 
allegations  have  been  raised  will  not 
make  the  mistakes  we  have  seen  but 
will  think  again  about  cooperating  with 
officials  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  bodies  so  that  the  full 
facts — including  those  that  reflect  well 
on  the  country  in  question — may  be 
brought  to  light.  And  more  impor- 
tantly, we  hope  that,  if  there  is  truth  to 
the  allegations,  these  countries  will 
take  courses  of  action  which  can  bring 
about  respect  for  human  dignity  and 
legal  process,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
cerns of  the  international  community. 
Above  all,  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  not 
be  silent  the  next  time. 

Chile 

The  question  of  the  protection  of 
human  rights  in  Chile  will  once  again 
be  considered  under  this  item.  This  has 
been  for  my  delegation,  since  the  mat- 
ter was  first  raised  in  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1974,  a  matter  of  profound 
concern.  The  long  history  of  close  and 
harmonious  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  Chile  and  the  United  States 
underlies  our  special  interest  in  the 
human  rights  situation  there.  We  have 
had  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the 
trials  which  the  Chilean  people  have 
undergone  in  recent  years,  and  we  have 
been  particularly  anxious  to  assure  that 
actions  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  this  matter  would  be  those  which 
were  best  designed  to  influence  in  a 
positive  way  the  course  of  events  in 
that  country  so  that  basic  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  would  be  re- 
stored and  fully  respected. 

An  event  of  special  significance  took 
place  this  year.  The  fact  that  the  ad  hoc 
working  group  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  was  at  last  able  to  visit 
Chile  was  extremely  gratifying  to  my 
government.  While  regretting  that  the 
cooperative  spirit  shown  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  in  admitting  the  group 
could  not  have  come  about  much 
sooner,  we  nevertheless  welcome  the 
fact  that  the  visit  did  take  place. 

We  have  read  with  particular  interest 
the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  working  group 
which  has  recently  been  issued  because 
it  is  the  only  one  which  is  based  upon  a 
firsthand  observation  of  the  scene  in 
Chile.  My  government  takes  particular 
note  of  that  paragraph  in  the  report  of 
the  ad  hoc  working  group  to  the  effect 
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that  the  information  received  by  the 
group  while  in  Chile  does  not  con- 
tradict the  substance  and  conclusions 
which  the  group  has  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  The 
group  also  notes  that  persons  of  stature 
within  Chile  have  told  the  group  that 
the  information  in  its  earlier  reports 
was  accurate. 

We  will  be  taking  care  to  assure  that 
the  action  we  propose  for  the  Assembly 
this  year  will  be  in  view  of  the  most 
recent  developments,  as  reported  by  the 
ad  hoc  working  group.  Some  of  these 
developments  have  been  encour- 
aging— the  group  reports  that  some 
improvements  have  taken  place.  At  the 
same  time,  other  developments  have 
been  discouraging — the  group  reports 
its  conclusions  that  violations  of 
human  rights,  often  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, continue  to  take  place  and  that 
this  situation  should  continue  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  international 
community.  My  delegation  agrees  that 
the  United  Nations  must  continue  to 
follow  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Chile. 

We  will  be  striving  for  actions  which 
will  most  likely  be  effective  in  reach- 
ing, as  soon  as  possible,  the  goal  which 
we  all  seek — the  full  and  complete  res- 
toration of  all  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  within  that  country. 

My  final  word  on  the  subject  of 
Chile  must  be  to  note  our  concern  over 
the  continuing  problem  of  the  disap- 
peared persons.  There  is  too  much  an- 
guish and  torment  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  these  persons  mixed  up  in 
this  question  for  us  to  wash  our  hands 
of  it.  We  must  insist  that  the  facts  be 
clarified  and  that  those  who  still  remain 
in  the  dark  about  the  fate  of  their  rela- 
tives will  finally  know  for  sure  what 
has  happened. 

The  problem  of  missing  persons  is 
not  limited  to  Chile  alone.  The  United 
States  views  the  use  of  officially 
sanctioned  political  kidnappings  to  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  governmental 
abuses  confronting  the  international 
community.  It  requires  prompt  action 
by  the  United  Nations  to  press  for  its 
end. 


Missing  Persons 

Historically,  the  tragedy  of  missing 
persons  resulted  from  the  aftermath  of 
war.  In  recent  years,  it  has  become  a 
deliberate  policy  of  certain  govern- 
ments; a  policy  aimed  at  the  silent 
elimination  of  opponents.  As  a  result, 
thousands  of  persons  have  been  de- 
tained by  government  security  forces, 
tortured,  and  perhaps  killed;  yet  their 
fate  remains  enclosed  in  governmental 
silence. 


Anyone  who  has  talked  with  parents 
or  children  or  wives  of  people  who 
have  disappeared  knows  the  intense 
anguish  and  suffering  they  undergo  and 
the  destruction  of  spirit  they  endure. 
The  individual  stories  are  heartrending 
and  tragic. 

•  A  young  woman,  her  husband,  and 
their  infant  son  were  dragged  from 
their  home  by  security  forces.  The 
child  was  found  in  an  orphanage;  the 
parents  were  never  heard  from  again. 
The  government  denies  all  knowledge 
of  their  disappearance. 

•  A  peasant  farmer  was  pushed  into 
a  waiting  van  by  uniformed  police.  He 
did  not  return.  The  government  denies 
all  knowledge  of  the  disappearance. 

•  A  physicist  was  dragged  away 
from  his  home  by  plainclothes  police 
forces.  He  was  not  heard  from  again. 
The  government  denies  all  knowledge 
of  the  disappearance. 

•  A  clergyman  was  abducted  from 
his  home  by  security  forces,  interro- 
gated, and  tortured  incessantly  by  his 
captors  and  then  never  heard  from 
again.  The  government  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  disappearance. 

•  A  14-year-old  boy  was  picked  up 
on  his  way  from  school  and  his  father 
dragged  from  his  home.  Neither  was 
heard  from  again.  The  government  de- 
nies all  knowledge  of  the  disappear- 
ance. 

The  victims  range  across  the  broad 
spectrum  of  society.  They  include  stu- 
dents, workers,  doctors,  labor  leaders, 
clergy,  scientists,  and  journalists.  They 
are  the  targets  of  both  right-wing  and 
left-wing  authoritarian  regimes  who 
view  them  as  a  threat.  Virtually  all  are 
tagged  as  "subversive"  by  govern- 
ments which  have  used  that  word  so 
indiscriminately  that  it  has  lost  all 
meaning.  Some  who  disappear  may  be 
suspected  of  actual  criminal  acts  of 
violence — which  we  all  condemn — 
regardless  of  the  political  goal  they 
pursue. 

Yet  for  all  of  these  individuals,  there 
is  no  trial,  no  court,  no  legal  proce- 
dures to  judge  guilt  or  innocence.  They 
disappear  under  administrative  orders 
from  a  government,  a  military  com- 
mand, a  security  subdivision.  They 
disappear  because  security  forces  have 
been  given  nearly  unlimited  power  to 
arrest,  search,  interrogate,  torture,  im- 
prison, and  even  execute  without  ac- 
countability. 

The  Nobel  Prize-winning  non- 
governmental organization,  Amnesty 
International,  has  termed  this  disturb- 
ing new  tendency  "political  killings." 
Its  International  Executive  Committee 
Chairman  said:  "It  has  become  too 
complicated  to  arrive  at  someone's 
house  with  a  warrant  for  arrest,  take 
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him  away,  investigate,  bring  him  to 
trial,  sentence,  and  imprison.  It's  so 
much  easier  for  governments  to  send 
out  their  plainclothes  agents  to  kidnap, 
torture,  and  shoot.  This  type  of  wan- 
tonly illegal  repression.  .  .  must 
be  .  .  .exposed;  and  the  response  from 
those  governments.  .  .  that  they  have 
no  responsibility  or  power  to  control 
the  vigilante  groups  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  The  governments  are  re- 
sponsible." 

In  confronting  domestic  violence  or 
terrorism,  governments  have  the  au- 
thority to  use  legal  means  to  restore 
public  peace  and  order  and  protect  the 
lives  and  safety  of  their  citizens.  When 
terrorists  kidnap  and  kill  defenseless 
victims,  governments  must  seek  to 
bring  them  to  justice;  but  not  by  using 
the  same  methods  of  the  terrorist.  Even 
in  such  emergencies,  there  is  no  basis 
under  domestic  or  international  law  for 
governments  to  engage  in  abductions, 
torture,  or  murder.  Governments  claim 
to  be  the  custodians  of  law;  yet  when  j 
they  engage  in  campaigns  of  terror, 
they  undermine  the  rule  of  law  as  well  • 
as  their  own  right  to  govern. 

International  law,  as  set  forth  in  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  (Article  4),  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Free- 
doms  (Article  15),  and  the  American  ' 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  (Article 
27)  prohibits  states,  even  in  times  of 
public  emergency,  from  derogating 
from  certain  fundamental  guarantees 
afforded  the  individual.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  a  state  arbitrarily  de- 
prive its  citizens  of  their  life  or  subject 
them  to  torture  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 
Governments  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  those  detained. 
They  also  are  responsible  for  rendering 
an  accounting  of  the  whereabouts  and 
fate  of  those  apprehended. 

The  General  Assembly  in  December 
1977  (Resolution  31/121)  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  "special  dangers"  to  which 
persons  detained  "by  reason  of  their 
political  opinion  or  conviction"  are 
often  "exposed"  as  regards  "the  pro- 
tection of  their  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms."  A  resolution 
adopted  by  consensus  called  upon 
member  states  to  "safeguard"  the 
human  rights  of  this  special  category  of 
prisoners. 

The  twin  principles  of  accountability 
and  of  humanitarian  and  legal  access 
for  persons  deprived  by  any  authority 
of  their  personal  liberty  are  recognized 
in  the  Geneva  Conventions  for  the 
Protection  of  War  Victims  of  1949,  the 
recently  signed  1977  protocols  to  those 
conventions,  Article  36  of  the  Vienna 
Consular  Convention  of  1963,  Articles 
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■11  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
iiman  Rights,  corresponding  provi- 
jns  of  the  International  Covenant  on 
vil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  draft 
idy  of  principles  for  the  protection  of 
I  persons  under  any  form  of  detention 

imprisonment,  as  adopted  this  fall 
the  U.N.   Subcommission  on  Pre- 
ntion  of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
>n  of  Minorities. 

The  Geneva  conventions  testify  to 
lat  governments  accept  as  treaty  law, 
en  in  armed  conflict,  where  states 
id  to  preserve  the  greatest  latitude  for 
cing  emergency  measures  as  a  matter 

national  self-preservation.  They 
io  reflect  the  understanding  that  sol- 
;r  and  civilian  prisoners  alike  are  en- 
led  to  respect  by  the  authorities  for 
;ir  right  to  life,  to  humane  treat- 
;nt,  and  judicial  guarantees. 
At  a  very  minimum,  governments 
ist  be  urged  to  issue  statements  re- 
efing kidnappings  or  other  excesses 
d  insuring  that  those  guilty  of  such 
ictices  will  be  punished  in  accord- 
ce  with  law.  They  must  publish  lists 

those  missing  and  provide  death 
rtificates  for  those  known  to  be 
led.  They  must  consider  ways  to 
ard  compensation  to  families,  to  re- 
n  remains  to  relatives,  and,  most 
portantly,  to  establish  a  governmen- 
mechanism,  together  with  the 
urts,  to  trace  missing  people  and 
irify  their  status  for  their  relatives. 
A  central  characteristic  of  the  20th 
ntury  profoundly  distinguishing  it 
im  previous  centuries  is  the  recogni- 
n  that  governments  are  obliged  to 
jtect  the  fundamental  human  rights, 
'ety,  and  well-being  of  their  citizens. 
>  nation  in  the  world  today  can  hide 
litically-sanctioned  abductions  and 
irders,  torture,  or  other  gross  viola- 
ns  of  human  rights  behind  assertions 

sovereignty.  Where  basic  human 
hts  are  concerned,  all  governments 
:  accountable  not  only  to  their  own 
izens  but  to  the  entire  community  of 
tions.  Governments  are  committed  to 
)tect  their  citizens'  right  to  liberty 
d  security  of  person;  their  right  to 
edom  from  torture,  to  freedom  from 
)itrary  arrest  or  imprisonment;  the 
ht  to  fair  public  trials;  and  to  free- 
m  from  invasion  of  the  home. 
At  this  General  Assembly  session,  it 
incumbent  upon  the  world  commu- 
y  to  draw  attention  to  the  special 
ngers  existing  in  those  societies 
lere  substantial  numbers  of  persons 
ve  disappeared  and  remain  unac- 
unted  for. 

In  this  modern  era,  30  years  after  the 
option  of  the  Universal  Declaration 

Human  Rights,  the  world  commu- 
y  must  seek  to  make  midnight  ar- 
its,  summary  executions,  torture, 
(appearance,  and  failure  to  account 


for  the  missing  alien  to  the  experience 
of  any  nation. 

Let  us  take  a  first  step  by  endorsing  a 
resolution  on  missing  persons,  thereby 
generating  support  for  long  awaited 
action  on  this  tragic,  humanitarian 
problem. 

The  1503  Procedures 

We  are  encouraged  with  the  dignity 
and  wisdom  with  which  the  Human 
Rights  Commission's  subcommission 
has  handled  its  mandate  under 
ECOSOC  Resolution  1503,  which  es- 
tablishes confidential  procedures  for 
examining  allegations  of  violations  of 
human  rights.  After  several  years  of 
rather  futile  debate  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
this  year  the  subcommission  and  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  finally 
began  to  come  to  grips  with  the  large 
number  of  allegations  and  acted  on  10 
cases,  as  reported  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

It  is  only  in  taking  seriously  allega- 
tions about  human  rights  violations  in 
any  nation,  in  all  regions  of  the  world, 
about  any  category  of  human  rights, 
that  the  United  Nations  will  be  able  to 
escape  the  accusation  of  following  a 
double  standard,  blaming  a  few 
scapegoats  instead  of  maintaining  a 
balanced  approach.  We  believe  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  demon- 
strated a  new  maturity  this  year  in  con- 
sidering seriously  cases  in  nearly  a 
dozen  nations.  We  have  great  hopes 
that  Resolution  1503  will  be  utilized 
even  more  in  future  years  and  that  all 
nations  will  lose  their  fear  of  respond- 
ing to  inquiries  that  may  be  addressed 
to  it  under  this  procedure. 

Struggle  Against  Torture 

In  April  1977,  before  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.  Andrew  Young  said  that  he 
believed  that  the  United  Nations  should 
set  priorities  in  its  struggle  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 
order  to  concentrate  our  resources  and 
focus  our  attention.  One  of  the  three 
priorities  he  suggested  was  the  struggle 
against  torture,  which  he  called  "the 
leading  edge  of  oppression"  and  which 
is  surely  an  affront  to  the  conscience  of 
the  international  community. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
worldwide  appeals  from  many 
groups — including  the  world  religious 
communities  and  the  growing  concern 
of  governments  during  the  past  4  or  5 
years — have  finally  begun  to  show 
some  progress  and  that  apparently  there 
are  fewer  cases  of  torture  in  the  world 
today  than  there  were  even  2  or  3  years 
ago. 
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We  are  also  alarmed  by  the  use  of 
modern  science  to  engage  in  more 
sophisticated  forms  of  torture,  includ- 
ing the  professional  misuse  of  psy- 
chiatric wards  to  silence  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  political  opinions. 

We  welcome  the  draft  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Netherlands,  India, 
and  Sweden  and  express  our  commit- 
ment to  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
drafting  process  of  the  treaty  against 
torture.  We  cannot  cease  our  concern 
nor  our  vigilance  in  this  area. 

Freedom  of  Religion 

In  a  survey  of  the  overall  human 
rights  record  in  the  United  Nations  for 
the  past  year,  there  is  one  particular 
area  which  stands  out  for  special 
notice.  My  government  and  my  country 
attach  deep  importance  to  the  right  of 
everyone  to  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  religion.  As  stated  in  Ar- 
ticle 18  of  the  Universal  Declaration, 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  change 
one's  religion  or  belief  and  freedom, 
either  alone  or  in  community  with 
others  and  in  public  or  in  private,  to 
manifest  one's  religion  or  belief  in 
teaching,  practice,  worship,  and  obser- 
vance . 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
discuss  the  very  disappointing  record 
so  far  achieved  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  in  drafting  a  declaration 
on  religious  intolerance.  Everyone  in 
this  room  knows  that  my  government  is 
eager  for  the  drafting  exercise  to  go 
forward.  But  our  concern  is  not  be- 
cause we  want  to  see  another  document 
added  to  the  collection  already  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  be- 
cause we  know  that  freedom  of  religion 
is  a  freedom  that  is  widely  denied  in 
the  world  today.  It  is  a  freedom  in 
which  every  country  represented  here 
should  be  interested,  because  this  is  the 
freedom  which  applies  not  just  to  reli- 
gions in  a  particular  country  or  area  of 
the  world  but  to  each  of  the  many  reli- 
gions which  are  practiced  throughout 
the  world. 

There  are  countries  in  the  world 
today  where  Muslims  are  denied  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  where  Jews 
are  discriminated  against,  where 
Christians  are  unable  to  worship  freely. 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  this  question  and  to  join  to- 
gether to  resist  those  who  would 
obstruct  the  efforts  of  this  body  to 
make  into  a  reality  throughout  the 
world  the  words  of  Article  18  of  the 
Universal  Declaration. 

I  repeat,  this  is  not  a  problem  which 
should  be  the  concern  of  just  one  or 
two  countries  or  of  one  or  two  reli- 
gions. Everyone  who  professes  a  reli- 
gion, regardless  of  the  particular  be- 
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liefs  with  which  his  religion  may  be 
identified,  will  benefit  in  direct  meas- 
ure as  this  Organization  can  succeed  in 
strengthening  the  observance  of  reli- 
gious freedom  everywhere. 
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Arrested  or  Detained  Trade 
Unionists 

Last  year  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  Resolution  32/121  regarding 
the  protection  of  the  human  rights  of 
persons  detained  or  imprisoned  for 
their  political  opinions  or  convictions. 
This  year  that  resolution  is  being  spe- 
cifically applied  to  a  certain  category 
of  persons — those  arrested  or  detained 
on  account  of  their  trade  union  ac- 
tivities. My  delegation  strongly  sup- 
ports this  resolution.  We  firmly  believe 
that  at  the  heart  of  any  healthy  society 
lies  a  healthy  trade  union  movement. 
History  demonstrates  that  when  human 
rights  are  violated  and  tyrannies  used, 
the  first  to  resist  and  the  first  to  suffer 
is  the  trade  union  movement. 

In  supporting  the  resolution,  in 
document  L.44,  my  delegation  would 
like  to  note  that  it  has  been  30  years 
since  the  freedom  to  form  and  to  join 
trade  unions  was  proclaimed  a  basic 
human  right  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  in  the  con- 
vention on  freedom  of  association 
adopted  that  same  year  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  We  believe 
it  is  time  for  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
vote much  more  attention  to  this  area. 

This  resolution  is  directed  to  all 
member  states.  However,  I  would  wish 
to  note  several  specific  examples.  In 
South  Africa,  we  have  recently  been 
encouraged  by  certain  preliminary  stir- 
rings toward  the  development  of  black 
trade  unionism  in  that  country.  This 
resolution,  if  adopted,  will  serve  notice 
that  the  United  Nations  and  its  member 
states  will  give  special  attention  to  the 
measure  in  which  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  grants  to  its  black  citizens 
the  right  of  association  in  trade  unions 
of  their  own  choosing.  But  here  again 
we  must  avoid  the  double  standard. 

We  would  also  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  noted  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Tunisia,  Bangladesh,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Uruguay — govern- 
ments to  which  the  International  Labor 
Organization  has  within  the  past  year 
appealed  for  the  release  of  trade 
unionists  from  imprisonment  or  deten- 
tion. 

We  would  hope  that  the  resolution 
would  also  be  noted  by  those  Com- 
munist countries  in  which  workers  are 
beginning  to  insist  on  the  exercise  of 
their  trade  union  rights.  In  China,  Po- 
land, Romania,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
we  have  seen  a  small  beginning.  Some 
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Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1979.  Mr.  Vaky  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Administration's  proposed  FY 
1980  foreign  assistance  program  for 
Latin  America.  I  will  try  to  place  this 
program  in  the  context  of  our  major 
interests  and  overall  policy  objectives. 

The  importance  of  Latin  America  to 
the  United  States  in  economic  terms  is 
made  obvious  by  the  very  large  flow  of 


goods,  technology,  and  capital  in  both 
directions.  Latin  America  is  the  source 
of  one  out  of  every  six  barrels  of  oil  we 
import.  U.S.  investment  in  Latin 
America  already  exceeds  $20  billion. 
Our  exports  to  the  area  have  tripled 
since  1967  to  almost  $20  billion  annu- 
ally. We  now  sell  more  machinery, 
consumer  goods,  and  chemicals  to 
Latin  America  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
Third  World  combined.  Three 
nations  —  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela — are  among  our  top  dozen 
trading  partners. 

Less  easily  quantified,  but  no  less 
important,  are  our  political, 
psychological,  and  security  interests  in 
Latin  America.  To  everyone's  great 


workers  have  begun  to  speak  out  for 
their  rights.  Workers  have  gone  on 
strike  or  attempted  to  form  unions  of 
their  choosing,  as  guaranteed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration. 

We  believe  this  is  an  important  test 
for  the  countries  in  question  and  for  the 
international  community.  Such  a  cen- 
tral force  in  any  community  cannot 
forever  be  denied  rights  that  are  inter- 
nationally sanctioned  and  socially 
wise. 


Conclusion 

Finally,  let  me  re-enforce  what  the 
United  States  has  said  on  numerous  oc- 
casions about  the  continuing  impor- 
tance of  economic  and  social  rights. 

President  Carter  has  said  that  the 
right  to  a  job  is  a  basic  human  right, 
and  yet  in  my  own  country  we  have  an 
unemployment  problem.  There  is  a 
massive  problem  in  the  world  as  a 
whole  as  millions  flee  the  soil  premat- 
urely to  seek  work  they  cannot  find  in 
the  cities.  The  numbers  of  the  im- 
poverished, the  starving,  the  sick,  the 
uneducated,  the  jobless — all  over  the 
world — are  massive  by  any  calculation. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agen- 
cies are  directed  at  this  problem,  and 
the  bilateral  assistance  programs  of  my 
own  and  many  other  governments  are 
aimed — in  various  ways — at  making 
progress  on  this  issue. 

The  denial  of  life  or  health  or 
schooling  or  employment  is  no  less  a 
denial  of  human  rights  because  it  re- 
sults from  neglect  or  maldistribution  of 
available  resources  or  the  lack  of  tech- 


nological skills  to  solve  very  real  prac- 
tical problems.  Our  concern  is  for 
human  beings  whose  rights  are  being 
denied,  whatever  the  reason. 

We  urge  that  the  United  Nations  and 
its  member  countries  continue  their 
concerted  efforts  to  address  economic 
and  social  questions  and  to  operate  in- 
creasingly effective  and  efficient  pro- 
grams that  give  even  greater  impact  to 
limited  resources  that  are  available.  We 
ask  that  these  developed  states  that 
place  special  stress  on  economic  and 
social  rights  now  join  with  the  rest  of 
the  developed  countries  in  contributing 
their  fair  share  to  international  efforts 
to  solve  these  problems.  We  all  can  do 
more  if  we  feel  that  everyone  is  work- 
ing together.  The  U.N.  Charter  deter- 
mined that  a  goal  of  this  body  is  "to 
promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom." 
Let  us  work  to  that  objective. 

I  need  not  remind  this  group  that  this 
year  we  commemorate  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  That  and  other  legal 
documents  prepared  by  this  body  chal- 
lenges us  to  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciples so  carefully  laid  down  by 
member  governments.  As  worldwide 
concern  for  human  rights,  in  all  their 
forms,  has  grown  over  the  past  year,  I 
urge  that  we  seize  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  quantum  leap  forward — to  end 
human  rights  abuses  and  encourage 
member  nations  to  foster  new  under- 
standing and  concern  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  everywhere.  □ 
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»od  fortune,  our  history  of  inter- 
Tierican  relations  in  recent  years  has 
en  made  up  of  movements  of  people 
ther  than  of  armies,  of  ideas  rather 
an  of  threats.  But  the  peaceful  nature 

our  relations  means  only  that  Latin 
nerica  is  less  in  the  headlines  than, 
y,  China,  Iran,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

does  not  mean  that  we  have  no 
oblems  or  that  the  problems  are  not 
iportant. 

While  U.S.  interests  in  Latin 
nerica  and  the  Caribbean  are  strong 
d  enduring,  our  relations  with  the 
tions  of  the  region  are  undergoing  a 
ofound  change.  There  is  no  better 
idence  of  that  than  the  budget  re- 
ests  you  have  before  you  now.  They 
lbody  an  apparent  paradox:  for  de- 
ite  the  importance  of  Latin  America 

the  United  States  and  its  direct  im- 
ct  on  many  basic  U.S.  interests, 
tin  America  today  receives  less  U.S. 
ateral  economic  aid  and  military  as- 
tance  than  any  other  area  in  the  de- 
loping  world. 

Today's  programs  are  quite  modest 
mpared  to.  past  U.S.  assistance  ef- 
ts. More  importantly,  they  are  ex- 
mely  modest  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
j  region.  The  $230  million  economic 
distance  program  proposed  for  FY 
80  is  concentrated  on  a  relatively 
v  poorer  countries  —  in  the  Carib- 
an,  Central  America,  and  the 
ides — and  the  proposed  $38.7  mil- 
n  in  security  assistance,  for  exam- 
:,  would  provide  foreign  military 
es  (FMS)  credit  for  only  six  coun- 
ts. There  is  nothing  in  either  eate- 
ry for  the  larger  advanced  develop- 
5  countries  —  Brazil,  Mexico,  Ven- 
aela,  and  Argentina.  Indeed  70%  of 
tin  America's  people  live  in  coun- 
ts not  touched  by  our  FY  1980  pro- 
sals. 

rhe  modest  bilateral  economic  pro- 
ims  we  are  proposing  are  targeted  at 
I  worst  aspects  of  poverty  through  a 
ategy  of  meeting  basic  human  needs, 
ey  are  a  modest  response  to  the 
:ssing  problems  in  the  poorest  coun- 
ts that  blends  development  loans  and 
hnical  cooperation.  Our  small  mili- 
y  sales  and  training  programs  aim  at 
!  legitimate  security  needs  of  the  Te- 
rn and  are  carefully  tailored  to  sup- 
rt  our  political  objectives,  including 
man  rights. 

Secretary  Vance  noted  in  his  state- 
■  nt  before  the  full  committee  on 
sruary  5,  that  our  strategy  is  one  of 
irmative  involvement  and  support 

the  independence  and  diversity  of 
veloping  nations.  This  strategy  is 
ticularly  important  for  our  relations 
■h  Latin  America. 

Relations  in  the  hemisphere  have 
anged.   The  Latins  have  widened 


their  horizons  while  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  such  a  dominant  force. 
Military  and  equipment  links  now  exist 
overwhelmingly  with  Europe  —  East 
and  West  —  while  we  have  slipped  to 
fourth  among  all  arms  suppliers  to  the 
region;  economic  relationships  —  trade 
and  investment  —  have  been  diversified 
toward  Europe  and  Japan;  while  tradi- 
tional intellectual  and  cultural  ties  with 
Spain,  France,  and  others  have  been 
strengthened. 

The  significance  of  the  North-South 
dialogue  is  that  we  are  beginning  to 
engage  the  countries  of  the  developing 
world  as  active  and  effective  partici- 
pants in  the  world  economic  system, 
ones  increasingly  well  represented  in 
its  decisionmaking  process.  This  link- 
age is  important  to  us.  Latin  America's 
economic  growth  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Third  World  has  had  an  important 
and  positive  impact  on  growth  rates  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

These  developments  are  basically 
healthy  for  everyone  concerned. 
Strong,  independent  countries,  operat- 
ing within  and  supported  by  a  sound 
inter-American  system  and  by  a  global 
economic  and  political  framework,  are 


our  best  assurance  of  peaceful, 
friendly,  and  economically  sound 
neighbors  in  the  hemisphere. 

Obviously,  however,  the  new  situa- 
tion requires  careful  definition  of  U.S. 
interests  and  objectives.  In  my  experi- 
ence, U.S.  assistance  programs,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  inherent  reasons, 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  policy 
process.  They  provide  major  and  direct 
support  for  key  U.S.  interests  and  ob- 
jectives which,  in  the  hemisphere  in 
their  broadest  terms,  are: 

•  To  enhance  Western  Hemisphere 
security  and  create  an  environment  in 
which  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
will  resort  to  peaceful  means  to  settle 
disputes;  to  support  regional  arms  re- 
straint efforts  as  a  means  to  enhance 
security  and  stability  in  the  area  and 
free  funds  for  development  needs; 

•  To  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  weapons-making 
capabilities  in  the  area; 

•  To  promote  the  increased  observ- 
ance of  all  forms  of  human  rights — 
individual  rights,  economic  and  social 
rights,  and  basic  political  rights; 

•  To  encourage  economic  growth 


Pan  American  Day 
and  Weefc,  1979 


A  Proclamation1 

Each  year  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  cele- 
brate our  common  origins  and  continuing 
mutual  ties.  To  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Pan  American  Day  commemorates  the  impor- 
tance of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  which 
characterize  the  Inter-American  system  and  its 
central  institution,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

No  region  of  the  world  can  boast  a  greater 
tradition  of  peace  and  tranquility  among  na- 
tions. No  nations  of  the  world  have  worked 
more  consistently  or  harder  to  find  solutions  to 
the  political  and  economic  problems  which  they 
face  in  the  world  today.  Our  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  birth  of  which  we  will 
celebrate  on  April  14,  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  vital  to  this  continuing  effort. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  has  helped  to  promote  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  dignity  in  the  Americas  and 
to  diffuse  tensions  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  United  States,  on  Pan  American  Day 
1979,  salutes  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere,  and  pledges  its  solidarity   with  them. 


and  with  the  Organization  of  American  States 
in  the  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  the  vi- 
sionary democratic  ideals  of  the  founding 
heroes  of  our  hemisphere.  It  is  from  these 
ideals  that  we  derive  our  desire  and  our  ability 
to  cooperate  for  a  common  good  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday,  April  14,  1979  as  Pan 
American  Day  and  the  week  beginning  April 
15,  1979  as  Pan  American  Week,  and  I  call 
upon  the  Governors  of  the  fifty  States,  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  appropriate  officials  of  all  other 
areas  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  similar  Proclamations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-nine,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  two  hundred  and  third. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


e: 
1 


'No.  4644  of  Mar.  6,  1979  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Mar.  12). 
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and  development,  with  increased 
equity,  and  to  strengthen  U.S.  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  area  in  trade, 
investment  services,  and  technology 
transfer;  and 

•  To  gain  cooperation  on  many 
problems  that  directly  affect  daily  life 
in  the  United  States  such  as  the  nar- 
cotics trade,  migration,  and  access  to 
energy  and  raw  materials. 

The  basis  of  our  programs  lies  in  our 
own  national  interest.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  help  our  poorer  neighbors 
overcome  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
live  in  greater  security  we  can  be  more 
confident  they  will  help  us  to  deal  with 
major  problems  of  our  own. 


Development  Assistance 

The  United  States  now  has  a  small 
but  vital  program  of  bilateral  economic 
assistance  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
highly  selective.  Latin  America  is  not  a 
homogeneous  region.  The  varying 
levels  of  development  and  domestic  re- 
sources in  the  individual  countries 
cover  a  wide  spectrum.  Our  bilateral 
program  concentrates  on  the  smaller 
poorer  countries  and  on  rural  poverty. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  are  not  also 
concerned  with  their  larger  neighbors 
or  the  broader  aspects  of  economic  de- 
velopment apart  from  rural  poverty. 
We,  of  course,  support  the  economic 
development  of  the  entire  region 
through  our  major  participation  in  the 
international  financial  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Moreover,  as  these  larger  countries 
progress  in  their  development,  they  no 
longer  rely  so  heavily  on  concessional 
assistance  from  any  source  for  resource 
transfers,  but  rather  they  participate  in- 
creasingly as  full-fledged  members  of 
the  international  economy.  Thus,  they 
look  to  us  primarily  to  provide  open 
markets  for  their  trade  and  capital 
needs.  Recently  about  80%  of  the  cap- 
ital inflow  to  Latin  America  has  come 
from  private,  nongovernmental 
sources.  In  this  connection,  I  might 
point  out  the  importance  to  Latin 
America  of  timely,  positive  action  by 
the  Congress  on  such  legislation  as  the 
extension  of  authority  to  waive  our 
countervailing  duties,  ratification  of 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  and 
the  results  of  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  and  approval  for  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

There  are  other  important  aspects  of 
our  economic  cooperation  with  the 
major  part  of  Latin  America  where  we 
do  not  have  development  assistance 
programs.  These  include  our  growing 


network  of  science  and  technology 
cooperation  agreements  and  the  recent 
initiative  under  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development's*. (AID)  reim- 
bursable development  programs. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  sec- 
tion of  my  testimony  —  the  bilateral 
economic  programs  —  I  would  like  to 
make  some  general  points.  First,  our 
bilateral  development  assistance  re- 
quest in  the  region  is  a  very  modest 
one,  totaling  $230  million  for  FY 
1980.  Fifty  percent  of  our  program  re- 
sources will  go  to  those  countries  with 
per  capita  incomes  below  $580 — Haiti, 
Bolivia,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Guyana,  and  the  Associated  States  of 
the  Caribbean.  Even  where  we  have 
programs  in  the  so-called  "middle  in- 
come" Latin  countries,  our  focus  is  on 
the  very  poorest  sectors  of  these 
societies.  In  the  middle-income  coun- 
tries there  are  still  large  sectors  — 
usually  rural  areas — where  conditions 
of  poverty  are  as  severe  as  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Thirty-seven  percent  — 
$86. 1  million — is  for  the  nations  of  the 
Caribbean. 

We  have  been  working  intensively 
over  the  past  2  years  to  implement  a 
regional  strategy  for  the  Caribbean. 
Last  June,  at  our  urging,  the  World 
Bank  convened  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Caribbean  Group  for  Cooperation  in 
Economic  Development.  This  brought 
together  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions, ourselves,  and  other  donor 
countries  and  the  recipient  countries. 

The  meeting  agreed  on  establishing 
the  Caribbean  Development  Facility 
(CDF)  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
pressing  needs  in  the  area.  With 
pledges  at  more  than  $115  million,  this 
program  is  now  being  implemented.  It 
has  already  become  a  key  factor,  and 
we  are  planning  for  a  second  meeting 
of  the  full  group  this  year,  as  well  as 
subgroups  on  particular  countries. 
Another  contribution  to  the  CDF  is  a 
key  part  of  our  FY  1980  request,  but 
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The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors to  the  United  States  pre- 
sented their  credentials  to  President 
Carter:  Jose  Antonio  Bermudez  Milla 
of  Honduras  on  January  11,  1979; 
Felipe  Doroteo  Monterroso  Miranda  of 
Guatemala  on  February  26;  and  Carlos 
Alfredo  Lopez-Guevara  of  Panama  on 
March  1.  □ 
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we  also  want  to  support  an  increasing 
number  of  regional  projects  which  will 
help  to  bring  the  countries  of  the  area 
into  additional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments as  well  as  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions for  their  poor. 

Bilateral  programs  also  emphasize 
this  sort  of  coordinated  regional  ap- 
proach to  the  common  problems  the 
Caribbean  countries  face.  Further 
progress  on  regionalism  and  economic 
cooperation  is  made  even  more  essen- 
tial by  the  difficult  economic  situations 
the  newly  independent  states  in  the 
Caribbean  will  encounter.  Their  viabil- 
ity may  well  depend  on  cooperation. 

A  key  to  continued  progress  in  de- 
velopment even  for  the  more  advanced 
countries  is  maintaining  the  flow  of 
modern  technology  and  know-how  to 
them.  This  transfer  of  technology 
issue,  including  the  problem  of  adapt- 
ing technology  to  local  needs,  is  one  on 
which  we  are  working  in  many  ways.  A 
new  initiative  we  want  to  implement 
this  year  is  the  foundation  for  interna-, 
tional  technological  cooperation.  We 
expect  it  will  be  a  useful  tool  in  meet-' 
ing  a  major  need  throughout  the  hemi-' 
sphere. 

A  problem  area  I  want  to  commend 
to  your  attention  is  our  inability  to 
cooperate  in  meeting  the  critical 
short-range  economic  problems  of, 
countries  whose  cooperation  we  need, 
to  advance  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  inter-, 
ests.  In  Latin  America,  some  of  these! 
countries  are  now  outside  the  range  of 
our  bilateral  programs,  but  even  for  the 
rest  our  choices  are  severely  restricted. 

In  particular,  we  sometimes  lack  the 
flexibility  and  resources  to  share  effec- 
tively in  supporting  even  those  friendly 
democratic  countries  in  which  we  still 
have  AID  programs.  I  am  referring  to 
situations  where  short-term  balance- 
of-payments  crises  force  major  reduc- 
tions in  development  programs  and  in 
some  cases  impinge  on  human  rights 
conditions.  Congressional  directives 
requiring  assistance  to  be  in  the  form  of 
projects  and  channeled  to  the  poorest 
means  long  lead  times  and  slow  dis- 
bursement, when  sometimes  we  need  to 
make  an  impact  immediately. 

Over  the  last  decade,  AID's  re- 
sources have  been  gradually  shifted 
away  from  Latin  America  to  Asia,  the 
Far  East,  and  Africa.  Comparing  the 
development  assistance  authorization 
for  Latin  America  in  FY  1970  with  our 
request  for  FY  1980,  we  see  a  decline 
from  $418  million  to  $230  million.  The 
region's  share  of  total  AID  develop- 
ment assistance  fell  from  30%  to 
15.6%  over  the  same  period.  A 
dramatic  effect  of  this  decline  is  that  in 
FY  1980  payments  on  principal  and 
interest  on  previous  AID  loans  to  Latin 
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erica  will  total  $205  million  —  an 
junt  almost  equal  to  new  authoriza- 
is. 

although  we  understand  the  reasons 
this  decline — essentially  the  desire 
:oncentrate  on  the  world's  poorest 
ntries — it  is  also  a  cause  for  con- 
i.  Despite  its  favorable  economic 
wth  rate,  Latin  America  has  more 
pie  living  in  absolute  poverty  (less 
l  $250  per  year)  today  than  it  did  a 
ade  ago.  There  are  perhaps  150 
lion  people,  or  40-50%,  of  the  still 
dly  growing  total  population  living 
bsolute  poverty. 

icy  Objectives 

have  given  you  some  general  im- 
>sions  of  the  significance  of  de- 
>pment  assistance  in  Latin  America 
the  conceptual  context  in  which  we 
k.  I  would  attempt  now  to  be 
ewhat  more  specific  in  identifying 
policy  objects. 

irst  is  the  broad  question  of 
tegy  to  maintain  the  momentum  for 
inued  economic  development.  U.S. 
teral  economic  and  technical  coop- 
ion  in  Latin  America  is  not  cur- 
ly designed  as  a  resource  transfer 
;ram.  Its  primary  role  is  to  transfer 
s  and  technical  knowledge  to  build 
igenous  capacity  in  Latin  and 
bbean  countries  to  analyze  and  deal 
i  poverty  and  newer  global  prob- 
>. 

Jcond,  in  accordance  with  congres- 
al  directives,  we  are  concentrating 
seeing  that  our  program  addresses 
I  human  needs  of  the  poorest  see- 
in  the  recipient  countries.  Often 
means  rural  health  and  agriculture 
;rams. 

ut  we  also  face  the  growing  global 
>lems  which  threaten  to  impact  on 
ill  in  a  future  that  draws  closer 
y  day — environmental  pollution, 
gy  development  and  conservation, 
population  growth.  These  are  a 
jssary  complement  to  a  basic 
an  needs  strategy. 

bird,  we  seek  to  maintain  eco- 
iic  growth  while  spreading  the 
-fits  of  growth  more  equitably. 
>e  are  the  economic  rights  we  en- 
e  and  promote. 

ur  human  rights  policy  toward 
n  America  must  be  considered  in 
context  of  our  global  policy.  We 
V  realize  this  policy  has  created 
ns  and  tensions  in  relations  with 
e  governments  in  Latin  America  as 
is  with  governments  in  other  areas, 
regret  that.  We  would  like  good 
tions  with  all,  and  we  intend  to 
inue  our  efforts  to  remove  the  ob- 


stacles to  such  relations.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  also  determined  to  con- 
tinue our  present  human  rights  policy, 
tactfully,  firmly,  and,  we  hope,  intelli- 
gently. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize 
here  how  complex  human  rights  issues 
can  be.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to 
calculate  a  precise  debit  and  credit 
ledger  of  the  results  of  our  policy  in 
Latin  America.  But  it  can  be  said  that 
while  there  have  been  problems  with 
some  governments  there  has  also  been 
enthusiastic  support  for  our  policy  from 
many  important  sectors  of  Latin 
American  public  opinion,  including  re- 
ligious leaders,  intellectuals,  the  press, 
political  parties,  human  rights  groups, 
and  labor  unions. 

Our  efforts  have  also  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  day-to-day  application  of 
human  rights  in  many  countries. 
Today,  as  compared  with  2  years  ago, 
in  various  countries  there  is  less  torture 
and  murder,  many  political  prisoners 
have  been  released,  names  of  prisoners 
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have  been  published,  there  are  fewer 
"disappeareds,"  states  of  seige  have 
been  lifted,  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  has  been  invited  to 
visit  many  countries,  and  the  American 
convention  has  been  signed  and 
ratified. 

In  designing  assistance  programs  we 
have  paid  special  heed  to  the  human 
rights  factor.  Bilateral  aid  has  been  se- 
verely restricted  in  several  cases,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  to  the  positive  pro- 
gram changes  as  well. 

Several  countries,  such  as  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  are  undergoing 
major  political  shifts  that  signal  the 
return  of  popularly  elected,  constitu- 
tional governments.  We  are  supporting 
this  democratic  trend  through  our  AID 
programs.  We  have  also  tried  to  in- 
crease our  bilateral  assistance  programs 
in  a  few  countries  with  outstanding 
human  rights  records  such  as  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador  is  a  unique  case  where  we 
are  proposing  starting  a  new  program 


Maritime  Boundary  Treaties 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE, 
JAN.  191 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  three  treaties  estab- 
lishing maritime  boundaries:  the  Treaty  on 
Maritime  Boundaries  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  at  Mexico  City  on  May  4,  1978;  the 
Maritime  Boundary  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Ven- 
ezuela, signed  at  Caracas  on  March  28,  1978; 
and  the  Maritime  Boundary  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  signed  at  Washington,  December  16, 
1977. 

These  treaties  are  necessary  to  delimit  the 
continental  shelf  and  overlapping  claims  of 
jurisdiction  resulting  from  the  establishing  of  a 
200  nautical  mile  fishery  conservation  zone  off 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  and  the  establishment  of  200  nauti- 
cal mile  zones  by  these  neighboring  countries. 

The  treaty  with  Mexico  establishes  the 
maritime  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  the  area  between  twelve  and  two 
hundred  nautical  miles  off  the  coasts  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  this  regard,  it  supplements  the  Treaty 
to  resolve  Pending  Boundary  Differences  and 
Maintain  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  River  as 
the  International  Boundary  between  the  United 


States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  at  Mexico  November  23,  1970, 
which  establishes  maritime  boundaries  out  to 
twelve  nautical  miles  off  the  respective  coasts. 
The  treaty  with  Venezuela  establishes  the 
maritime  boundary  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Venezuela  where  the 
200  nautical  mile  zones  overlap.  The  treaty  with 
Cuba  establishes  the  maritime  boundary  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  area 
and  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  the  200 
nautical  mile  zones  overlap. 

I  believe  that  these  treaties  are  in  the  United 
States  interest.  They  are  consistent  with  the 
United  States  interpretation  of  international  law 
that  maritime  boundaries  are  to  be  established  by 
agreement  in  accordance  with  equitable  princi- 
ples in  the  light  of  relevant  geographic  circum- 
stances. They  will  facilitate  law  enforcement 
activities,  and  provide  for  certainty  in  resource 
development. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  report  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  treaties. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  con- 
sideration to  these  treaties  and  advice  and  con- 
sent to  their  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Jan.  22,  1979. 
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in  FY  1980  after  several  years  without 
bilateral  assistance.  We  are  recom- 
mending $5  million  of  loans  and  grants 
focused  on  appropriate  technology  and 
training  for  small  farmers.  This  will  be 
tangible  evidence  of  our  support  for  the 
series  of  free  elections  already  under- 
way for  a  new  government  in  Ecuador. 
Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
human  rights  violations  have  been 
eradicated  in  Latin  America.  But 
progress,  encouraging  progress,  has 
been  made  in  Latin  America  over  the 
past  2  years.  Once  again,  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  solely  or  mainly  respon- 
sible for  that  progress.  The  progress 
has  been  made  by  Latin  Americans 
themselves,  but  we  have  made  a  con- 
tribution. 


Security  Assistance 

I  would  also  like  to  turn  now  to  the 
security  assistance  side  of  our  foreign 
assistance  request.  The  amount  we  are 
asking  for  FY  1980  — $38,734,000— is 
the  smallest  request  for  Latin  America 
in  the  last  decade.  It  is  almost  30%  less 
than  we  asked  for  last  year,  and  it  is 
less  than  half  the  amount  we  had  in  FY 
1978.  A  similar  pattern  is  evident  in 
our  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  cash 
and  commercial  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America.  The  value  of  new  contracts 
under  both  FMS  cash  and  credit  pro- 
grams reached  a  peak  of  $316  million 
in  1974  and  declined  to  less  than  half 
that  in  1976  and  1977.  They  recovered 
slightly  in  FY  1978  to  $182  million. 
Commercial  exports  to  Latin  America 
licensed  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  peaked  in  1976  at  $162  million;  in 
1978  they  were  less  than  one-fourth  of 
that. 

In  short,  a  very  substantial  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  our  se- 
curity relationship  with  Latin  America. 
The  United  States,  until  the  mid-1960's 
the  preeminent  arms  supplier  to  the  re- 
gion, accounted  in  1973-76  for  only 
22%  of  total  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America.  In  1977  and  the  first  half  of 
1978  we  accounted  for  only  10%.  We 
ranked  behind  West  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  the  U.S.  ma- 
teriel transferred,  only  about  25%  rep- 
resented major  end  items,  the  balance 
being  spare  parts  and  support  equip- 
ment. 

In  part  this  was  a  natural  and  inevita- 
ble development.  As  European  indus- 
try recovered  from  World  War  II  and 
began  aggressively  to  seek  export  mar- 
kets, and  as  Latin  American 
nationalism  and  interest  in  avoiding 
over  dependence  on  a  single  supplier 
grew,  we  would  have  seen  in  any  event 
a  decline  in  U.S.  arms  exports  to  the 


region.  But  much  of  the  curtailment  of 
our  transfers  in  the  last  2  years  has 
been  the  result  of  the  policy  set  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Sixteen  countries  received  FMS 
credits  in  1976-77,  and  17  received 
international  military  education  and 
training  (IMET).  In  our  proposal  for 
FY  1980,  only  six  will  receive  FMS 
credit  and  only  10  out  of  the  17  will 
receive  IMET.  Of  the  countries  that 
have  been  wholly  or  partially  dropped 
from  the  security  assistance  rolls, 
Argentina  and  Chile  were,  of  course, 
excluded  by  legislative  mandate.  Four 
others  —  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  —  have  signifi- 
cant unresolved  human  rights  prob- 
lems, and  both  our  implementation  of 
the  President's  human  rights  policy  and 
our  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
Congress  has  written  into  law  required 
the  elimination  of  security  assistance  to 
those  countries. 

Haiti  and  Honduras  have  less  serious 
human  rights  problems,  but  neither  is  a 
functioning  democracy.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  in  a  year  of  general  budget 
stringency,  we  have  dropped  our  FMS 
credit  financing  there  but  retained 
small  IMET  programs. 

Reacting  to  the  requirement  for 
human  rights  reports,  Brazil  asked  that 
it  not  be  considered  for  any  type  of  se- 
curity assistance,  and  that  was  also  the 
reason  for  Guatemala's  absence  from 
the  1978  and  1979  programs.  However, 
Guatemala  requested,  and  we  agreed  to 
propose,  IMET  training  in  FY  1980. 

Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela,  both  de- 
mocracies with  outstanding  human 
rights  records,  are  no  longer  recipients 
of  security  assistance  because  they  are 
able  to  meet  their  requirements  through 
commercial  and  FMS  cash  channels  to 
which  they  have  full  access. 

We  have  also  carefully  assessed  both 
our  government  programs  and  each 
license  we  issue  for  commercial  sales 
in  light  of  the  President's  policy  — 
which  was  last  year  also  written  into 
legislation  —  of  arms  transfer  restraint. 
We  believe  it  is  not  in  the  U.S.  inter- 
est, nor  in  the  interest  of  Latin 
America,  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
arms  that  are  in  excess  of  legitimate 
self-defense  needs  and  that  bear  no  re- 
lationship to  the  nature  of  the  security 
threat  faced  by  the  recipient  country. 
To  do  so  only  stimulates  the  purchase 
of  additional  arms  by  neighboring 
countries,  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
international  tension  that  causes  con- 
cern to  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Fortunately,  most  Latin  American 
countries  themselves  have  traditionally 
pursued  a  cautious  and  restrained  pol- 
icy of  arms  acquisition,  both  because 
they  have  given  priority  to  economic 
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development  and  because  they  have,  ir 
most  cases,  perceived  a  low  externa 
military  threat.  Latin  America  is  the 
most  lightly  armed  region  in  the  world, 
historically  the  most  peaceful,  and  ii 
spends  the  least  of  any  region  on  mili- 
tary materiel.  About  2%  of  the  regional 
GNP  is  devoted  to  defense,  and  some 
important  countries  spend  less  than  \°Ii 
for  that  purpose. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  increas- 
ing interest  in  Latin  America  during  the 
last  year  in  translating  separate  national 
policies  of  arms  restraint  into  a 
region-wide  understanding.  Last  June, 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  eight  Latin 
American  countries  that  had  signed  the 
1974  declaration  of  Ayacucho  met  here 
in  Washington.  They  signed  a  state- 
ment reaffirming  their  countries'  com- 
mitment to  the  declaration's  goal  ol 
arms  restraint,  and  they  declared  theii 
intention  "to  explore,  jointly  with  the 
other-Latin  American  countries,  the 
possibilities  of  reaching  an  agreemenl 
for  the  limitation  of  conventional  arms 
in  Latin  America."  That  exploration 
began  at  a  meeting  in  Mexico  City  in 
August  at  which  20  governments  were 
represented. 

There  is  expected  to  be  a  second 
conference  this  year,  at  which  dele- 
gates will  consider  the  specific  propos- 
als presented  at  the  Mexico  City  meet- 
ing. Among  them  are  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  mechanism  through 
which  the  Latin  American  countries 
can  consult  on  proposed  arms  pur- 
chases and  the  holding  of  a  conference 
of  all  the  principal  arms  suppliers  to 
Latin  America  together  with  the  pur- 
chasing countries.  We  do  not  expect  a 
Latin  American  agreement  on  this 
complex  and  sensitive  subject  to  be 
negotiated  overnight  —  the  United 
States  has  discovered  that  arms  control 
negotiations  are  not  easy  or  fast  —  but  I 
think  we  can  be  pleased  at  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  The  United  States 
supports  this  Latin  American  initiative, 
and  should  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries decide  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  arms  suppliers  on  arms  transfer  re- 
straint, we  are  prepared  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  this 
committee  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
these  policies  —  the  defense  of  human 
rights,  the  self-restraint  of  arms  trans- 
fers, the  encouragement  of  restraint  by 
others  —  had  no  costs  for  the  United 
States.  Of  course  they  do.  A  reduction 
in  our  financing  of  arms  purchases  or 
the  denial  of  an  export  license  means 
the  loss  of  a  positive  entry  on  the 
balance-of-payments  ledger  and  the 
loss  of  a  sale  to  an  American  company 
and  to  American  workers.  We  have  that 
very  much  in  mind  at  every  stage  of  the 
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ecurity  assistance  and  license  approval 
rocess. 

But  our  policies  reflect  our  deeply 
eld  national  beliefs  about  how  we  as  a 
ountry  ought  to  behave.  Other  coun- 
ies,  even  democratic  ones,  may  re- 
ard  the  systematic  suppression  of 
uman  rights  as  no  concern  of  theirs. 
/e  do  not,  and  we  have  not  since  the 
oundation  of  this  republic.  Other 
ountries,  even  democratic  ones,  may 
;gard  the  sale  of  machine  guns  and 
inks  as  indistinguishable  from  the  sale 
f  soap.  We  do  not — even  if  it  means, 
1  some  cases,  the  loss  of  the  sale, 
hese  policies,  as  do  most  of  our  na- 
onal  policies,  carry  costs.  I  believe 
ley  are  worth  paying,  and  I  believe 
lat  view  has  support  of  the  Congress. 


rincipal  Features 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  some  of 
le  principal  features  of  the  security  as- 
istance  program  we  propose  for  FY 
980. 

First,  I  want  to  direct  your  attention 
i  an  important  new  initiative  in  the 
aining  program.  We  are  requesting 
300,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  new 
?urses  at  U.S.  military  schools  in 
rms  restraint  and  international 
:acekeeping.  Two  of  the  courses  — 
le  for  senior  and  one  for  middle-level 
fficers  —  will  teach  the  concept  of 
ms  control,  primarily  of  restraint  in 
ie  acquisition  of  conventional  arms 
it  also  touching  on  nuclear  prolifera- 
te. The  courses  deal  with  the  inter- 
:lationship  between  arms  procure- 
ent,  national  security,  and  regional 
ability  and  why  arms  restraint  con- 
futes to  security  and  stability  and  an 
ms  race  does  not.  The  problems  of 
Jgotiating  multilateral  restraint 
'reements,  including  the  need  for 
mfidence  building  measures,  infor- 
ation  exchange,  and  verification  pro- 
sions,  will  be  discussed. 
The  other  courses  will  deal  with  in- 
rnational  truce  observation  and 
:acekeeping  operations.  The  course 
r  senior  level  officers  will  teach  the 
story  of  such  operations,  their  contri- 
ltion  to  world  peace,  the  growing 
:ed  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Or- 
inization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
r  properly  trained  and  equipped  per- 
nnel,  and  the  management  and  de- 
oyment  of  such  units.  The  lower 
vel  courses  will  actually  train  partici- 
mts  in  working  together  in  multina- 
)nal,  multilingual  situations  and  help 
em  work  out  solutions  to  the  prob- 
ms  of  organization,  communication, 
d  logistics. 

This  proposal  would  enable  us  to 
ake  a  significant  contribution  in  sup- 


port of  U.N.  peacekeeping  functions  to 
which  we  ourselves  traditionally  do  not 
supply  troop  contingents.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1978  report  to  Congress  on  re- 
form and  restructuring  of  the  United 
Nations  contained  proposals  for  im- 
proving U.N.  peacekeeping  capabilities 
by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  reserve  composed 
of  national  contingents  trained  in 
peacekeeping  functions.  The  U.N. 
General  Assembly  adopted  in  De- 
cember 1978  a  resolution  cosponsored 
by  the  United  States  which  invited  all 
member  states  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  training  their  personnel  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  and  to  con- 
sider supplying  the  Secretary  General 
with  information  relating  to  standby 
capacities  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able if  required. 

Apart  from  the  regional  program,  we 
are  asking  $4.4  million  for  fixed  costs 
of  the  Canal  Zone  schools,  the  same 
amount  requested  in  FY  1979  for  that 
purpose.  The  total  we  are  asking  for 
individual  country  IMET  programs  is 
$3.2  million.  That  is  15%  less  than  the 
President's  request  for  Latin  American 
country  programs  in  FY  1979.  In  con- 
sequence, none  of  the  individual  coun- 
try requests  exceeds  the  amount  asked 
for  in  1979,  and  most  of  them  are  re- 
duced. 

However,  we  found  room  for  three 
countries  not  included  last  year: 
$60,000  each  for  the  Bahamas  and 
Barbados  and  $250,000  for  Guatemala. 
I  have  already  referred  to  Guatemala's 
request  to  reenter  the  IMET  program 
this  year.  The  training  proposed  for  the 
Bahamas  and  Barbados  reflects  our 
concern  that  a  great  deal  of  important 
air  and  sea  traffic  passes  through  these 
islands  and  their  territorial  waters,  but 
these  countries  lack  sufficient  trained 
government  personnel  in  such  essential 
activities  as  search  and  rescue  and 
navigational  safety. 

We  are  requesting  authority  to  ex- 
tend FMS  credits  to  only  six  countries: 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Peru. 
No  major  new  weapons  systems  will  be 
financed;  purchases  will  consist 
primarily  of  support  and  maintenance 
equipment,  spare  parts,  and  small 
amounts  of  ammunition.  Several  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  be  interested  in 
patrol  boats  for  antismuggling  opera- 
tions, helicopters,  trucks,  and  light  ar- 
tillery. Where  appropriate,  we  are  en- 
couraging countries  to  use  their  credits 
increasingly  for  nonlethal  equipment 
useful  in  civic  action  programs.  For 
example,  the  entire  FY  1979  credit  for 
Bolivia  will  be  used  to  purchase 
equipment  for  a  military  hospital  which 
also  serves  the  civilian  population. 
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That,  very  sketchily,  is  our  Latin 
American  security  assistance  program 
for  the  coming  year.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  small,  perhaps  only 
one-half  of  1%  of  all  Latin  American 
defense  expenditures.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  this  assistance  far  exceeds  its 
size.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our  interest  in 
the  security  concerns  of  the  Latin 
American  nations.  It  is  the  tangible 
proof  of  our  interest  in  working  with 
them  to  meet  their  legitimate  defense 
needs  and  to  avoid  excessive,  de- 
stabilizing arms  purchases.  I  ask  your 
support  for  these  objectives  and  for  this 
program. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  let  me  try  to  sum  up 
briefly  the  case  for  our  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  Because  Latin  America 
is  close  to  us  geographically,  there  are 
a  great  many  interfaces  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  Some 
are  highly  beneficial.  Trade,  invest- 
ment, banking,  tourism,  and  cultural 
exchange  come  immediately  to  mind. 
Other  relationships  created  by  geo- 
graphic proximity  are  troublesome.  Il- 
legal migration,  narcotics  trafficking, 
smuggling,  pollution,  and  conflicts 
over  fishing  zones  are  obvious  exam- 
ples. 

In  addition,  our  proximity  to  Latin 
America  gives  increased  significance 
for  us  to  what  happens  there  on  such 
issues  as  nuclear  nonproliferation,  con- 
ventional arms  restraint,  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  and  last  but  not 
least  improvement  in  human  rights,  in- 
cluding mitigation  of  the  most  trouble- 
some aspects  of  poverty  and  rapid 
population  increase. 

At  times  our  concern  with  these 
many  interfaces  has  led  us  to  articulate 
some  kind  of  special  relationship  with 
Latin  America.  In  this  Administration 
we  have  consciously  decided  not  to  try 
to  oversimplify  these  increasingly 
complex  interrelationships  in  this  way. 
The  United  States  is  a  global  power  and 
has  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
What  we  do  in  Latin  America  must  be  a 
consistent  part  of  our  global  policies. 
Moreover,  Latin  America  by  itself  has 
a  growing  global  role.  We  welcome 
this  growth  and  find  that  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  are  increasingly  ef- 
fective partners  in  global  efforts  for 
peace  and  improved  living  standards. 

While  we  cooperate  more  and  more 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  on 
the  global  stage,  we  must  also 
strengthen  our  cooperation  with  them 
bilaterally  and  regionally,  through  the 
OAS  and  through  support  of  coopera- 
tive subregional  initiatives  like  those  of 
the  countries  in  the  Caribbean  group. 
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Panama  Canal  Treaty 
Legislation 


Following  are  President  Carter's 
letters  to  the  Congress  of  January  23, 
1979,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  implement  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  and  related  agreements 
and  statements  before  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee by  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  on  February  15 
and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama  Am- 
bler H.  Moss,  Jr.,  on  February  26. 


DEPUTY  SECRETARY 
CHRISTOPHER1 

I  am  happy  to  meet  with  you  today  at 
the  opening  of  this  committee's  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  implement  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  re- 
lated agreements.  Other  witnesses  from 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
and  other  interested  agencies,  will 
comment  on  the  legislation  in  detail,  so 
I  would  like  to  step  back  and  comment 


on  the  legislation  from  a  more  general 
perspective. 

We  appreciate  Chairman  Murphy's 
[Congressman  John  M.  Murphy  of  New 
York]  cooperation  in  introducing  the 
bill  prepared  by  the  Administration. 
We  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
analyze  the  provisions  of  the  bill  he 
and  you  have  separately  introduced,  as 
well  as  legislation  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman [George  V.]  Hansen  [of 
Idaho].  We  particularly  appreciate  the 
committee's  cooperation  in  scheduling 
these  hearings  early  in  this  session  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

The  implementing  legislation  will 
forge  the  major  remaining  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which,  after  15  years,  re- 
sulted in  the  two  new  treaties  establish- 
ing arrangements  for  our  future  operation 
and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  in 
cooperation  with  Panama.  The  legisla- 
tion wiil  contribute  directly  to  the  se- 
curity, continuity,  and  efficiency  of 
canal  operations.  It  will  provide  a 
framework  for  effectively  exercising 
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the  substantial  rights  the  United  States 
obtained  under  the  treaties.  More 
broadly,  such  legislation,  like  the 
treaties,  will  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  relations  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  helping  to 
replace  longstanding  uncertainty  and 
suspicion  with  a  spirit  of  partnership 
and  trust. 

It  is  true  that  the  legislation  is  com- 
plex, raising  technical  issues  of  organi- 
zation and  finances.  But  the  legislation 
is  nonetheless  of  great  importance.  Its 
passage  is  essential  to  the  efficient  and 
successful  operation  and  defense  of  the 
canal  under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
of  1977.  That  treaty  establishes  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  will  operate  and  defend 
the  canal  until  the  end  of  this  century. 
The  companion  Treaty  Concerning  the 
Permanent  Neutrality  and  Operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  insures  the  canal's 
security  both  before  and  after  the  canal 
is  transferred  to  Panama  in  the  year 
2000. 

These  treaties  will  come  into  force 
on  October  1  of  this  year.  They  bind 
both  countries  under  international  law. 
The  two  countries  have  much  to  do  to 
prepare  for  the  changes  which  will 
occur  on  October  1  and  thereafter. 

After  that  date,   the  United  States 


Assistance  Proposals  (Cont'd) 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  articulated  a 
catchy  phrase  to  charactize  our  Latin 
relations  does  not  mean  we  want  to  ne- 
glect these  relationships.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  participating  with  our 
neighbors  on  matters  of  common  con- 
cern that  we  can  elicit  the  cooperation 
we  need  on  narcotics,  on  migration, 
and  in  obtaining  needed  energy  and  raw 
materials. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  cooperation 
coin  is  that  we  must  also  be  prepared  to 
cooperate  in  areas  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  our  southern  neighbors.  Eco- 
nomic development  is  the  highest 
priority  objective  of  almost  every  one 
of  these  countries.  They  have  made 
much  progress  but  per  capita  GNP  is 
still  only  one-seventh  to  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  ours.  The  very  education  and 
awareness  of  possibilities  that  come 
with  a  little  progress — the  breaking  of 
the  traditional  cycle  of  poverty — raise 
expectations  and  politically  expressed 
demands  for  even  more  progress. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  general  belief  in 
Latin  America  that  it  is  the  technology 
and  know-how  available  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  capital  from  this  and 
the  global  market  that  are  the  keys  to 
the  desired  rapid  development. 


As  many  of  our  southern  neighbors 
have  made  more  economic  progress, 
their  technicians  and  managers  have 
become  more  competitive  with  ours  in 
many  fields.  We  therefore  need  to  re- 
structure the  relationships  through 
which  we  cooperate  with  them.  But  we 
must  not  turn  our  back  on  their  top 
priority  —  economic  development  —  if 
we  expect  continued  effective  coopera- 
tion in  those  areas  with  direct  and  im- 
mediate impact  on  many  Americans, 
such  as  narcotics,  migration,  and 
human  rights. 

A  second  area  in  which  Latin 
America  has  traditionally  looked  to  the 
United  States  has  been  that  of  security. 
After  World  War  II,  we  became  the 
principal  supplier  of  arms  for  their  rel- 
atively modest  military  establishments. 
Tensions  arising  from  arms  restraint 
and  human  rights  concerns  have  fun- 
damentally changed  this  relationship. 
Our  interfaces  are  sufficiently  broad 
and  strong  to  enable  us  to  manage  these 
tensions.  Over  the  long  run,  however, 
here  also  we  must  attain  new  and  more 
appropriate  forms  of  effective  coopera- 
tion to  enhance  both  the  security  of 
these  friendly  neighbors  and  our  own 
security  which  would  be  much  affected 
should  hostile  forces  find  increased 
hospitality  to  our  south. 

The  economic  and  security  assist- 


ance requests  you  have  before  you  are 
key  to  these  two  areas  of  economic  and 
security  cooperation.  The  economic  as- 
sistance is  a  bare  minimum  to  demon- 
strate our  support  for  Latin  America's 
number  one  objective;  it  already  shows 
our  efforts  to  stretch  the  available 
funding  so  that  it  will  do  as  much  as 
possible  to  assist  the  Latin  countries  in 
tapping  what  can  be  our  largest  contri- 
bution to  their  development  —  our 
know-how.  Funding  the  IMET  —  the 
training  that  is  now  the  most  critical 
link  in  our  military  cooperation  —  is 
also  at  a  minimal  level,  barely  enough 
to  sustain  a  basis  for  the  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  that  would  be  a 
vital  necessity  in  a  moment  of  crisis. 

As  you  consider  these  requests  for 
authorizations,  and  as  the  debate  on 
appropriations  goes  on,  I  hope  you  will 
keep  in  mind  how  important  these 
minimum  amounts  are  to  provide  the 
minimum  basis  for  cooperation  in  this 
hemisphere  —  cooperation  which  car- 
ries direct  benefits  for  every  Ameri- 
can, n 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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/ill  continue  to  operate  and  defend  the 
anal.  It  will  do  so,  however,  not  as 
irtual  sovereign  in  the  Canal  Zone  but 
ither  as  the  partner  in  a  cooperative 
nterprise  with  Panama.  We  will  con- 
nue  to  have  the  controlling  voice,  but 
anama  will  also  have  a  significant  role 
)  play.  For  both  governments,  the  new 
ituation  will  constitute  an  unprec- 
dented  challenge. 

The  way  in  which  we  exercise  our 
ghts  and  fulfill  our  obligations  under 
le  treaty  will  do  much  to  help  insure 
i  efficient  and  secure  Panama  Canal, 
hus,  the  legislation  offers  us  an  op- 
ortunity  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  our 
asic  objectives  with  relation  to  the 
inal. 

Planning  for  treaty  implementation 
as  gone  forward  on  both  sides  in  a 
jirit  of  sincerity  and  good  will, 
anamanian  and  U.S.  officials,  both 
vil  and  military,  are  working  closely 
i  approximately  30  separate  bilateral 
orking  groups  to  plan  for  the  adjust- 
ients  which  will  occur  under  the 
eaty.  We  fully  expect  that  the  current 
mosphere  will  be  preserved  and  that 
e  can  look  forward  to  a  lasting  new 
lationship  with  the  Government  and 
;ople  of  Panama. 

The  new  civilian  government  of 
resident  [Aristides]  Royo  has  given 
eaty  matters  the  highest  priority.  It 
is  centralized  its  preparations  for 
eaty  implementation  in  a  Panama 
anal  Authority.  The  Director  of  the 
ew  Authority  is  Gabriel  Lewis 
alindo,  the  forme"  Ambassador  to  the 
nited  States,  vho  was  closely  as- 
iciated  with  the  negotiations  leading 
i  the  treaty.  The  Panama  Government 
is  drawn  heavily  on  many  of  its  most 
jalified  citizens  to  work  on  canal 
"oblems. 


miliary  Agreements 

As  required  by  the  Panama  Canal 
reaty,  three  important  ancillary 
'reements  between  our  governments 
we  recently  been  signed. 

•  The  first  will  relieve  the  United 
ates  from  its  current  obligation  to  op- 
ate  the  air  traffic  control  system  in 
mama  and  provides  for  a  phased 
insfer  of  this  function  from  the  Fed- 
al  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  to 
e  Government  of  Panama,  over  a  5- 
:ar  period. 

•  The   second   insures  permanent 

•  S.  use  of  a  portion  of  Corozal 
imetery  for  the  remains  of  American 
tizens. 

•  The  third  will  permit  American 
tizens  convicted  of  crimes  in  Panama, 
id  Panamanians  convicted  in  the 
nited  States,  to  serve  their  sentences 
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PRESIDENT'S  LETTERS 
TO  CONGRESS* 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

I  am  pleased  to  forward  herewith  the  text 
of  proposed  legislation  to  implement  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  its  Re- 
lated Agreements.  I  would  appreciate  its  ur- 
gent consideration  and  timely  passage  by 
the  Congress. 

Senate  approval  of  the  Canal  Treaties  last 
April,  and  the  delivery  of  instruments  of 
ratification  in  June,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  important  phase  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  other 
nations  of  the  Hemisphere.  Under  the 
Treaties,  the  United  States  will  retain  oper- 
ational control  of  the  Canal  and  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  its  defense  until  the  end  of 
this  century.  Panama  will  participate  in  the 
operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal  and  will 
assume  full  responsibility  for  its  operation 
when  the  Canal  Treaty  expires.  Under  a 
second  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  the 
United  States  retains,  permanently,  the 
right  to  defend  the  Canal  against  any  threat 
to  its  neutrality. 

The  constitutional  process  of  both  coun- 
tries have  now  been  completed,  and  the 
treaties  will  enter  into  effect  on  October  1, 
1979.  Under  their  terms,  on  that  date  the 
Canal  Zone  will  cease  to  exist,  the  United 
States  Government  agencies  known  as  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  will  cease  to  operate  within 
Panama,  and  general  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  as  well  as  the  performance  of  a  number 
of  important  support  functions  will  pass  to 
Panama.  Property  transfers  will  become  ef- 
fective in  accordance  with  Treaty  provi- 
sions. 

Under  the  Treaty,  we  will  acquire  exten- 
sive obligations  and  rights  with  respect  to 
the  Canal  on  October  1.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  in  a  position  to  exercise  these 
rights  in  a  manner  which  will  fully  protect 


our  interests  in  the  Canal  unless  legislative 
action  is  taken  promptly.  To  assure  a 
smooth  transition  and  continued  efficient 
Canal  operation  once  the  new  Treaties  come 
into  force,  the  legislative  framework  —  in 
which  the  agencies  responsible  for  operat- 
ing and  defending  the  Canal  will  be 
operating  —  must  be  established  well  in  ad- 
vance so  that  they  may  make  the  necessary 
plans  and  preparations. 

Delay  in  adopting  the  legislation  beyond 
May  31,  1979,  could  thus  make  conversion 
to  the  new  system  of  Canal  operation  and 
defense  less  efficient  and  more  costly. 
Moreover,  uncertainty  concerning  the  pro- 
posed legislative  protection  and  benefits  for 
Canal  employees  will  increasingly  affect 
employee  morale  and  complicate  the  proc- 
ess of  making  necessary  personnel  adjust- 
ment. The  consequent  disruptive  impact  on 
the  work  force  could  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  Canal  operations  and  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  U.S.  shippers  and  consumers. 

Our  stewardship  of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  one  of  the  outstandingly  successful  un- 
dertakings of  American  history.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  consider  this  legislation  as  a 
step  toward  the  completion  of  another 
chapter  in  that  history  —  one  in  which  we 
will  join  with  Panama  to  keep  the  Canal 
open,  efficient  and  secure.  In  doing  so,  I  am 
confident  that  this  Government  will  main- 
tain a  system  of  management  and  a  standard 
of  performance  of  which  all  Americans  can 
continue  to  be  proud. 

Jimmy  Carter 


*Text  of  identical  letters  addressed  to 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  Walter  F.  Mondale.  President  of 
the  Senate;  text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  29,  1979 
(also  printed  as  House  Doc.  96-39  of  Jan. 
24  which  includes  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation). 


in  their  own  countries.  This  last  agree- 
ment is  similar  to  treaties  we  have  with 
Mexico  and  Canada. 

Thus  planning  and  preparation  for 
treaty  implementation  are  proceeding 
in  an  orderly  and  cooperative  manner. 
For  this  important  process  to  continue, 
implementing  legislation  should  be 
enacted  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
To  a  large  degree,  it  is  the  legislation 
that  will  determine  how  the  Treaty  will 
work  in  practice. 

Proposed  Legislation 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  legislation 
we  have  proposed. 

•  It  will  establish,  and  provide  for 


the  operation  of,  the  new  entity  which 
will  manage  and  operate  the  canal  until 
the  year  2000 — the  Panama  Canal 
Commission. 

•  It  will  establish  a  financial  system 
to  assure  that  the  canal  will  continue  to 
operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

•  It  will  establish  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  level  of  tolls. 

•  It  will  establish  new  conditions  of 
employment,  labor  relations,  and  re- 
tirement for  U.S.  Government  civilian 
employees  in  Panama,  including  those 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

•  It  will  establish  a  system  of  U.S. 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  30-month 
transition  period  which  begins  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  treaty. 

•  It  will  make  other  aspects  of  the 
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existing  body  of  U.S.  legislation  con- 
cerning the  canal  conform  with  the  new 
treaty. 

Clearly,  the  legislation  involves 
many  matters  of  technical  detail.  But  it 
also  embodies  some  important  deci- 
sions about  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States  will  carry  out  its  treaty 
rights  and  responsibilities.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  helpful  to  have  three  bills 
providing  for  treaty  implementation 
—  one,  H.R.  1716,  from  the  executive 
branch;  another  very  similar  bill,  H.R. 
454,  from  Congressman  Hansen;  and 
the  third,  H.R.  Ill,  prepared  by 
Chairman  Murphy.  The  latter  suggests 
certain  alternative  arrangements,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  thorough  study  of  the 
subject  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman. 

In  many  respects  the  three  bills  are 
similar.  But  in  others  they  differ,  pos- 
ing issues  which  deserve  full  consid- 
eration. Other  Administration 
witnesses  will  be  prepared  for  exten- 
sive discussion  of  these  issues.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  work  construc- 
tively with  your  committee,  and  other 
concerned  committees,  to  produce  an 
effective  statute. 


The  Need  for  Prompt 
Legislative  Action 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  timing. 
Prompt  passage  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion is  critical.  Sufficient  lead  time  is 
required  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the 
new  situation  which  will  prevail  after 
October  1  of  this  year. 

The  authorities  responsible  for  treaty 
implementation  must  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, well  in  advance,  of  the 
legal  framework  in  which  the  canal  will 
be  operating  after  that  date.  They  must 
know  what  legal  requirements  will 
exist  in  order  to  prepare  a  budget,  carry 
out  personnel  transfers  and  reductions, 
and  transfer  certain  functions  and  ac- 
tivities to  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies. 

In  addition,  the  employees  of  the 
canal  enterprise  need  and  deserve  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  continue 
working,  so  that  they  may  make  ra- 
tional decisions  about  their  futures  and 
so  that  the  canal  enterprise  may  main- 
tain a  competent  and  dedicated  work 
force. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  H.R.  1511,  a  sec- 
ond bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Hansen  which  would  seek  to  preclude 
not  only  implementation  of  the  treaty 
but  even  preparation  for  implementa- 
tion until  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  a  bill  to  provide  appropria- 
tions for  these  activities.  Legislation  of 


this  nature  would  seem  both  unneces- 
sary and  prejudicial  to  U.S.  interests. 

To  prohibit  preparation  for  im- 
plementation would  serve  only  to  de- 
prive our  canal  operating  authorities, 
our  military  forces,  and  our  employees 
of  the  ability  to  insure  a  smooth  and 
orderly  transition  when  the  treaties  do 
enter  into  force.  It  is  in  our  national 
interest  that  we  plan  and  prepare  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  for  the  transition 
that  will  take  place  October  1,  and 
early  passage  of  the  implementing 
legislation  is  a  key  element  of  this 
process. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  the  arrangements 
made  to  insure  prompt  treatment  of  this 
legislation  will  be  observed.  We  hope 
that  legislation  can  be  passed  by  June 
1.  Delay  beyond  that  date  would  de- 
crease the  efficiency  and  hence  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  conversion  proc- 
ess. If  delay  were  prolonged,  it  could 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  mana- 
gerial efficiency,  employee  morale, 
and  the  operation  of  the  canal  itself. 

With  the  passage  of  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  implementing  legislation,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  begin  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  canal. 
With  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
this  committee  and  the  Congress,  the 
U.S.  Government  can  open  that  chapter 
with  firm  assurance  that  it  will  unfold 
to  our  own  and  the  world's  advantage. 


AMBASSADOR  MOSS1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  to  discuss  the  proposed  im- 
plementing legislation  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty. 

In  addition  to  its  traditional  diplo- 
matic and  consular  tasks,  the  American 
Embassy  in  Panama  is  actively  en- 
gaged, in  close  coordination  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  [Harold  R. 
Parfitt]  and  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Southern  Command  [Gen.  Dennis  P. 
McAuliffe]  in  planning  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  which  comes  into  effect  on 
October  1,  1979. 

Previous  executive  branch  witnesses 
have  covered  a  number  of  aspects  of 
the  draft  versions  of  implementing 
legislation  under  consideration  by  the 
committee.  There  are  two  aspects  in 
particular  I  would  like  to  address, 
which  are  of  special  concern  to  the 
Embassy.  These  are: 

•  Our  overall  objective  of  building  a 
partnership  with  Panama  in  the  canal 
enterprise,  designed  to  maintain  a  safe 
and  efficient  canal,  and 

•  The  need  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  American  citizens  in  the  present 
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Canal  Zone  whose  lives  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  implementing  legislation. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  subcommittee  about 
the  cooperation  I  have  observed  thus 
far  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done  between  now  and 
October  1 ,  and  there  are  obviously  a 
tremendous  number  of  difficult  deci- 
sions to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
and  by  Panama,  individually  as  well  as 
together,  the  cooperation  between  our 
government  and  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  excellent.  The 
treaties  are  a  mutual  obligation  to 
which  both  sides  are  committed,  and  in 
that  spirit  the  work  done  by  both  coun- 
tries' planners  to  date  represents  an 
honest  effort  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments called  for  under  the  treaty. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Panamanian  Government 
today  were  heavily  involved  in  the 
treaty  process  over  the  last  few  years 
and  are  therefore  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable. President  Aristides  Royo,  a 
young  lawyer  who  became  President  of 
Panama  last  October  11,  was  a  chief 
treaty  negotiator  for  Panama.  He  has 
shown  a  particular  sensitivity  toward 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  U.S. 
citizens  who  live  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
who  work  on  the  canal.  President  Royo 
has  visited  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sides  of  the  Canal  Zone  where  he  has 
met  with  American  and  Panamanian 
citizens  who  work  there.  As  a  gesture 
of  goodwill,  he  recorded  a  television 
message  in  English  to  the  American 
residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  which  was 
broadcast  on  the  local  Armed  Forces 
television  stations. 

Ambassador  Gabriel  Lewis,  a  busi- 
nessman who  was  Panamanian  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington  during  the  treaty 
ratification  process,  returned  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  shortly  after  approval  of  the 
treaties  but  now  has  come  back  to  the 
Panamanian  Government  as  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Authority,  the  Panama- 
nian organization  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  planning  for  treaty 
implementation.  He  has  a  strong  team 
working  with  him  in  this  effort,  in- 
cluding three  Cabinet  ministers;  two 
top  military  officers;  and  a  number  of 
economists,  lawyers,  and  other  advis- 
ers, many  of  whom  have  earned  uni- 
versity and  postgraduate  degrees  in  the 
United  States.  Panama  has  sent  as  its 
new  Ambassador-designate  to  the 
United  States  Carlos  Lopez-Guevara,  a 
distinguished  international  jurist  who 
holds  a  law  degree  from  Harvard. 

Numerous  working  subcommittees 
made  up  of  representatives  from  our 
two  countries  have  been  working  to- 
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:her  since  mid- 1978  to  plan  for  the 
plementation  of  the  treaty  in  a  wide 
lge  of  subjects  from  operational 
itsfers,  such  as  the  ports  and  rail- 
ids,  to  areas  of  employee  and  com- 
nity  interests,  including  personnel, 
ising,  social  security,  utilities,  the 
/ironment,  and  the  police  and  fire 
•tection.  Similar  binational  commit- 
s  have  recently  begun  work  in  areas 
concern  to  our  Southern  Command 
1  the  Panamanian  National  Guard. 
rhe  goodwill  and  business-like  at- 
ide  which  exists  between  our  two 
untries  is  exemplified  by  the 
t — as  Deputy  Secretary  Christopher 

already  observed  —  that  last  month 

signed  three  agreements  with 
lama  which  were  called  for  under 

new  treaty  relationship.  We  have 
s  dispatched  those  portions  of  work 
a  very  timely  manner.  The  first  of 
5e  accords  was  a  new  civil  aviation 
eement,  which  provides  for  the 
sing-over  of  our  present  air  traffic 
itrol  in  Panama's  air  space  to 
ama  over  a  5-year  period.  During 
:  time  we  will  be  training  Panama- 
i  traffic  controllers  to  begin  replac- 

our  personnel  and  also  training 
amanian  technicians  in  the  use  and 
ntenance  of  the  equipment.  The 
\  agreement  will  represent  a  con- 
arable  cost  savings  to  the  United 
:es. 

'he  second  agreement  provides  for  a 
nanent  U.S.  cemetery  at  the  present 
ozal  Cemetery  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
r  which  our  flag  will  fly  and  which 

be  administered  by  the  American 
tie  Monuments  Commission  in  the 
ie  way  that  our  military  cemeteries 
)ad  are  maintained, 
he  third  of  these  agreements  is  a 
oner  exchange  treaty  —  which  will 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
fication  —  which  provides  that 
erican  citizens  convicted  of  a  crime 
'anama  can  elect  to  serve  their  sen- 
ces  in  the  United  States  and 
amanians  convicted  of  a  crime  by  a 
ted  States  court  can  serve  in  their 
teland. 

is  apparent  that  we  are  already  be- 
ling  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our 
'  partnership  with  Panama  in  the 
itary  field.  During  the  last  2 
iths,  conventional  warfare  exercises 
;  been  held  by  our  193d  Infantry 
;ade  at  the  Rio  Hato  military  base 
:ooperation  with  the  Panamanian 
ional  Guard.  This  military  area, 
e  in  size  and  ideal  in  terrain  for 
i  exercises,  is  deep  into  Panama's 
rior  and  would  not  have  been  made 
lable  to  us  except  under  the  new 
ty  relationship. 

jf  February  16,  I  accompanied 
:ident  Royo  on  a  visit  to  the  U.S. 
iy  School  of  the  Americas.   Presi- 


dent Royo,  who  was  given  full  military 
honors  upon  his  arrival,  stated  in  a 
press  conference  at  the  school  that  he 
wished  it  to  continue  in  operation  after 
the  present  5-year  agreement  expires 
and  encouraged  the  beginning  of  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama- 
nian representatives  for  that  purpose. 
He  has  remarked  to  me  that  he  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  numer- 
ous Panamanian  graduates  of  the 
school,  and  he  hopes  for  greater 
Panamanian  participation  in  it. 

Building  a  Partnership 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  back- 
ground observations  leading  me  to  the 
first  point  I  wanted  to  make  about  the 
committee's  consideration  of  imple- 
menting legislation.  The  new  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  was  designed  to  create  a 
working  partnership  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  in  the  oper- 
ation and  defense  of  the  canal,  so  that 
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it  would  remain  efficient  and  secure  in 
the  future. 

It  is  important  that  implementing 
legislation  support  the  concept  of 
partnership  with  Panama  for  two  es- 
sential reasons.  First,  during  the  period 
of  our  stewardship  of  the  canal  opera- 
tion until  the  year  2000,  there  will  be 
the  continuous  need  for  full  coopera- 
tion between  both  governments  in 
numerous  respects,  and  the  canal's  op- 
eration will  necessarily  be  affected  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  exists.  The 
United  States  has  a  dual  mission  with 
regard  to  canal  operation:  to  keep  it 
functioning  efficiently  and  securely,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  but  also  to  bring 
Panamanians  into  all  levels  of  its  man- 
agement so  that  they  will  be  perfectly 
prepared  to  operate  the  canal  after  the 
year  2000. 

Although  the  treaty  clearly  puts  the 
United  States  in  control  of  the  canal 
operation,  that  operation  will  function 
most  efficiently  if  both  sides  regard  it 


I  'J§.  and  Panama 
Sign  Two  Agreements 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JAN.  121 

The   United   States  and   Panama 
signed  two  agreements  January    1  1 , 
1979,  called  for  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  related  documents.   The 
first — a  treaty  on  prisoner  transfers — 
will  make  it  possible,  once  ratified,  for 
Americans  arrested   and  convicted 
under  Panamanian  legal  jurisdiction  to 
request  to  serve  their  sentences  in  penal 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  treaty,   Panamanians  convicted  of 
crimes  in  the  United  States  will  have 
the  same  right  to  petition  their  transfer 
to  Panamanian  institutions  to  serve 
their  sentences.  The  treaty  provides 
special  protection  for  official   Ameri- 
cans and  their  dependents  working  in 
Panama  with  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, to  be  established  October  1, 
1979,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
until  the  year  2000.  According  to  the 
treaty,   such  official  Americans  and 
their  dependents  who  might  be  sen- 
tenced under  Panamanian  legal  juris- 
diction will  be  transferred  to  U.S. 
penal   institutions  automatically  upon 
their  request.  This  position  will  be  in 
effect  until  the  year  2000. 

All  other  Americans,  such  as 
tourists,  businessmen,  and  unofficial 
residents,  will  be  enabled  to  petition 
the  American  Embassy  in  Panama  for 


their  transfer  to  U.S.  penal  institutions. 
If  both  governments  agree  on  the 
transfer,  the  prisoner  will  be  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Panamanians  convicted 
under  U.S.  law  will  be  able  to  make 
similar  requests  to  their  Embassy  in 
Washington.  This  provision  will  be 
effective  for  5  years  and  is  automati- 
cally renewable  unless  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Government  of  Panama 
wishes  to  terminate  it.  The  United 
States  has  similar  treaties  with  Mexico, 
Bolivia,  and  Canada. 

The  second  agreement — concerning 
the  Corozal  Cemetery  in  the  present 
Canal  Zone,  where  many  American 
citizens,  military  and  civilian,  are 
buried  —  provides  that  a  portion  of  the 
cemetery  will  be  permanently  main- 
tained in  the  future  by  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  as  a 
suitable  resting  place  for  deceased 
Americans.  According  to  the  agree- 
ment, Americans  working  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  military 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  dependents  of 
both  groups  and  certain  others  will  be 
allowed  to  be  buried  there  until  the 
year  2000. 

The  same  announcement  was  re- 
leased last  night  in  Panama.  □ 


! 


'Issued  to  the  press  by  Department  spokesman 
Hodding  Carter  III. 
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as  a  partnership.  That  will  require  an 
added  ingredient  in  addition  to  simple 
compliance  with  the  treaty's  terms. 
That  additional  element  is  the  willing- 
ness of  both  sides  to  approach  the  task 
in  a  spirit  of  collegiality.  We  see  that 
spirit  developing  on  the  isthmus  today, 
in  the  detailed  work  being  accom- 
plished by  technical  experts  of  both 
countries,  and  implementing  legislation 
can  help  promote  that  spirit  by  giving 
life  to  the  new  institutions  which  will 
take  effect  under  the  treaty. 

The  principal  new  institution  is  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  itself.  In 
my  view,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
follow  the  Administration's  proposal 
that  the  Commission  be  constituted  as  a 
government  corporation,  subject,  as  is 
the  present  Company,  to  the  continuing 
oversight  by  the  Congress  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  budget.  This  form  would 
best  provide  for  a  close  working  re- 
lationship between  both  countries  in 
the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
treaties.  A  government  corporation 
would  not  only  assure  continuity  in  the 
canal's  operation,  but  it  would  also  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  Panama's 
minority  representatives  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commission  into  a 
genuine  decisionmaking  forum  on  pol- 
icy matters.  In  this  way,  over  a  period 
years,  Panamanians  would  develop  a 
tremendous  expertise  and  appreciation 
for  the  extremely  intricate  problems  of 
managing  canal  operations,  because 
they  would  share  in  the  process  of 
making  important  managerial  deci- 
sions. They  would  also  share  responsi- 
bility for  them. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  principal  con- 
cerns frequently  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  Congress  has  been  whether  or 
not  Panama  would,  after  the  year  2000, 
appreciate  the  need  to  provide  for 
adequate  maintenance  and  capital  im- 
provement of  the  canal  operation.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  corporate  structure  would 
best  convey  the  concept  that  the  canal 
be  operated  as  a  business,  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  and  that  proper  provi- 
sions for  maintenance  be  made  in  its 
financial  structure.  Indeed,  since  much 
of  the  business  of  the  board  of  the  gov- 
ernment corporation  would  involve  ap- 
proval of  canal  maintenance  programs, 
Panamanian  members  would  be  per- 
sonally involved  and  would  share  re- 
sponsibility for  the  upkeep  of  the 
canal. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Panama 
knows  that  the  country  has  a  large 
number  of  highly  qualified  people  in 
both  technical  and  managerial  areas,  a 
great  many  of  them  with  university  de- 
grees from  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 


portant, however,  that  Panamanian  per- 
sonnel be  given  the  opportunity  to 
work  as  closely  as  possible  with  their 
U.S.  counterparts  in  all  aspects  of 
canal  management  so  that  the  institu- 
tional knowledge  that  we  have  con- 
cerning the  canal's  operation  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  well  in  advance  of  the 
year  2000. 

Safeguarding  the  Interests 
of  U.S.  Citizens 

Both  the  Administration  bill  (H.R. 
1716)  and  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (H.R.  Ill) 
contain  numerous  provisions  relating  to 
the  employment  and  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  U.S.  citizens  who  are  pres- 
ently living  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Gover- 
nor Parfitt  has  given  extensive  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's testimony.  During  the  4  months 
since  my  appointment  as  Ambassador, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
numerous  citizens  organizations  and 
labor  unions  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  our  citizens 
living  there,  although  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  did  not  favor  the  treaties, 
have  a  high  esprit  de  corps,  love  their 
work  on  the  canal,  and  wish  to  stay  if 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
their  communities  remain  similar  to 
those  which  they  enjoy  today. 

Many  of  them  are  apprehensive 
about  the  future,  generally  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  they  want  to  be  assured  of 
Panama's  goodwill  and  sensitivity  to- 
ward their  concerns.  Our  Embassy, 
along  with  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  U.S.  Southern  Command,  is 
very  mindful  of  this  concern  as  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Panama.  A  second  reason  for  their  con- 
cern, however,  is  the  notion  that 
"Washington,"  by  which  they  mean 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  may  no  longer  care  about 
them  and  may  not  provide  for  them  in 
the  ways  promised  in  the  treaties.  In 
this  respect,  the  provisions  in  both  the 
Administration's  and  the  chairman's 
bills  are  of  critical  importance.  It  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  continued  effi- 
ciency of  the  canal  that  these  loyal  em- 
ployees and  citizens  be  treated  fairly, 
in  recognition  of  the  significant  role 
they  play  today  as  well  as  the  valuable 
contributions  they  have  made  in  the 
past. 

I  should  also  add  that  we  are  asking 
our  employees  to  undertake  an 
additional  —  and  highly  essential  — 
mission:  that  of  training  Panamanians 
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to  assume  increasingly  greater  respon 
sibility  in  the  canal  organization.  Man 
Americans  in  the  Canal  Zone  wit 
whom  I  have  spoken  are  very  muc 
aware  of  this  extra  requirement  and  re 
spond  to  the  challenge  with  under 
standing  and  goodwill.  We  need  thei 
continued  support,  and  I  feel  it  is  in  ou 
highest  national  interest  to  enact  th 
provisions  made  for  the  employees  o! 
the  canal  enterprise  which  are  con 
tained  in  the  Administration's  propose 
implementing  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  be 
lieve  there  is  every  reason  to  be  op 
timistic  about  the  success  of  our  coop 
eration  with  Panama  in  treat 
implementation.  Our  Panamania 
counterparts  have  shown  their  desir 
for  a  spirit  of  partnership  in  our  gre< 
common  enterprise.  A  new  governmer 
in  Panama  took  office  last  Octobe 
which  is  composed  of  young,  energe 
tic,  highly  educated  people  who  ar 
determined  to  make  their  country  a 
economic  and  social  success.  The 
have  expressed  a  policy  of  vigorou 
stimulation  of  the  private  sector  an> 
have  extended  an  open  invitation  t| 
private  foreign  investment. 

An  important  part  of  their  program  i 
continued  cooperation  with  the  Unite* 
States  in  every  area.  They  have  demon 
strated  sensitivity  to  the  concerns  of  th 
American  citizens  who  live  in  the  pres 
ent  Canal  Zone  and  have  repeatedl 
stressed  their  desire  for  our  citizens  f 
remain  in  Panama  after  they  retire.  I 
we  are  able  to  implement  both  the  spin 
and  letter  of  the  treaties  both  with  re 
spect  to  Panama  and  to  our  own  em, 
ployees,  and  if  we  can  help  maintai 
between  both  countries  a  true  spirit  c 
collegiality,  we  will  assure  that  th 
Panama  Canal  will  continue  to  provid 
its  important  service  to  our  country  an 
to  world  shipping.  [ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  wi 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avai 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Document 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washingto; 
D.C.  20402. 
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TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

JLTILATERAL 

iation 

ovention  on  the  international  recognition  of 
ights  in  aircraft.  Done  at  Geneva  June   19, 
948.  Entered  into  force  Sept.    17,    1953. 
"IAS  2847. 
idherences  deposited:  Madagascar,  Jan.  9, 

1979;  Seychelles,  Jan.  16,  1979. 
tocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the 
onvention  on  international  civil  aviation 
HAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal  June  14, 
954.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  12,  1956. 
'IAS  3756. 
\atification  deposited:  Democratic  People's 

Republic  of  Korea,  June  27,  1978. 
tocol  relating  to  amendment  of  article  50(a) 
f  the  convention  on  international  civil  avia- 
on  (HAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal  June  21, 
961.  Entered  into  force  July  17,  1962.  TIAS 
170. 
atification  deposited:  Democratic  People's 

Republic  of  Korea,  June  27,  1978. 
ocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
:ntion  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
591).   Done  at  Rome  Sept.    15,    1962.   En- 
red  into  force  Sept.  11,  1975.  TIAS  8162. 
atification  deposited:  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  June  27,  1978. 
vention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts 
>mmitted  on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo 
:pt.   14,   1963.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  4, 
>69.  TIAS  6768. 

atification  deposited:  People's  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  Nov.  13,  1978. 
ccessions  deposited:  Bangladesh,  July  25, 
1978;  Botswana,  Jan.  16,  1979;  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Nov.  14,  1978;1  The 
Gambia,  Jan.  4,  1979;  Grenada,  Aug.  28, 
1978;  Nepal,  Jan.  15,  1979;  Seychelles, 
Jan.  4,  1979. 

vention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
re  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec.  16, 
•70.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1971. 
AS  7192. 

ccession  deposited:  Togo,  Feb.  9,  1979. 
3col  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
ntion  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
91).  Done  at  New  York  Mar.    12,   1971. 
itered  into  force  Jan.  16,  1973.  TIAS  7616. 
atification  deposited:  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  June  27,  1978. 
scol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
ntion  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
91).  Done  at  Vienna  July  7,  1971 .  Entered 
o  force  Dec.  19,  1974.  TIAS  8092. 
itifications  deposited:    People's   Republic 
of  the  Congo,  Nov.   13,  1978;  Democratic 
People's   Republic   of  Korea,   June   27, 
1978;  Tanzania,  June  15,  1978. 
'ention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
ainst  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
mtreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
i.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
•cession  deposited:  Togo,  Feb.  9,  1979. 
>col  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
ition  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
91).  Done  at  Montreal  Oct.  16,  1974. 2 


Ratifications  deposited:    Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea,  June   27, 
1978;  Mali,  July  27,   1978;  Peru,  July  19, 
1978;  Tanzania,  June  15,  1978. 
Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,    1944)  (TIAS    1591),   with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  1977. 2 
Ratification  deposited:    Mexico,   Mar.    2, 
1979. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of  bac- 
teriological (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975.  TIAS 
8062. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Belgium,  Mar.    15, 
1979;  Honduras,  Mar.  14,  1979. 

Collisions 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972,  with  reg- 
ulations. Done  at  London  Oct.  20,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  Jan.  11,  1979. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international  trans- 
port of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets, 
with  annexes.   Done  at  Geneva  Nov.    14, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20,  1978. 3 
Accession  deposited:    Portugal,   Feb     13 
1979. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978. 3 

Accession  deposited:  Malawi,  Oct.  5,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:    Norway,   Feb     15 
1979. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,   1976.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  30, 
1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Ratification  deposited:    Spain,   Nov.    27 

1978." 
Accessions  deposited:   Afghanistan,   Bar- 
bados,   Bhutan,   Burundi,   Jordan,   Laos, 
and  Seychelles,  Dec.   13,   1978;  Madagas- 
car, Jan.  12,  1979. 

Fisheries 

Protocol  amending  the  international  convention 
for  the  high  seas  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  of  May  9,  1952,  as  amended 
(TIAS  2786,  5385),  with  agreed  minutes  and 
memoranda  of  understanding.  Done  at  Tokyo 
Apr.  25,  1978. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  Feb.  15,  1979. 
Entered  into  force:  Feb.  15,  1979. 

Health 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  World  Health  Organization  of 
July  22,  1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808, 
4643,  8086,  8535).  Adopted  at  Geneva  May 
17,  1976. 2 

Acceptances  deposited:  Guatemala,  Jan.   16, 
1979;  Mexico,  Feb.  23,  1979. 


Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in 
civil  or  commercial  matters.  Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  The  Hague  Mar.   18,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Signature:  Netherlands,  Feb.  28,  1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Signed  at  Geneva 
Mar.  6,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  17, 
1958.  TIAS  4044. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Djibouti,  Feb.  20, 
1979. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil, 
1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  4900,  6190,  8505), 
concerning  the  protection  of  the  Great  Bar- 
rier Reef.  Adopted  at  London  Oct.  12, 
1971. 2 

Acceptances  deposited:  German  Democratic 
Republic.  Jan.  25,  1979;  Bahamas,  Feb. 
16,  1979. 

Nuclear  Free  Zone 

Additional  protocol  II  to  the  treaty  of  Feb.  14, 
1967,  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Latin  America.  Done  at  Mexico  Feb.  14, 
1967.  Entered  into  force  for  the  U.S.  May 
12,  1971.  TIAS  7137. 

Ratification  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  Jan.  8, 
1979  (with  statement). 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty   on   the   nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington.  London  and 
Moscow  July    1,    1968.   Entered   into  force 
Mar.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Ratification  deposited:   Sri   Lanka,   Mar.   5, 

1979. 
Succession  deposited:   Tuvalu,  Jan.    19, 

1979. 

Postal 

Parcel  post  agreement,  final  protocol,  and  de- 
tailed regulations  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain.  Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  Nov.  30, 
1978.5 

Money  order  agreement  and  final  protocol  of 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain. 
Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18,  1976.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  1,  1976. 

Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  Nov.  30, 
1978. 5 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain, 
general  regulations,  regulations  governing 
the  International  Office  and  the  Transfer  Of- 
fice, and  convention  with  final  protocol  and 
detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976,  ex- 
cept for  article  107,  paragraph  1  of  the  gen- 
eral regulations  which  entered  into  force 
Mar.  18,  1976. 

Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  Nov.  30, 
1978. 5 

Property,  Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15,  1957,  as  revised  at  Stockholm  on  July 
14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  18,  1970; 
for  the  U.S.  May  25,  1972.  TIAS  7419. 
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Notification  from    World  Intellectual  Prop- 
em   Organization  that  ratification  depos- 
ited: Spain.  Feb.  9.  1979. 
Nice   agreement  concerning  the   international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15.   1957,  as  revised.  Done  at  Geneva  May 
13,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  6,  1979. 3 
Notification  from   World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  ratification  depos- 
ited: Spain,  Feb.  9,  1979. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendments  to  chapter  II  of  the  international 

convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960 

(TIAS  5780).  Adopted  by  the  IMCO  Assem- 
bly at  London  Nov.  30,  1966. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:  India,  Jan.  12,  1979. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 

the  safety  of  life  at  sea,   1960  (TIAS  5780). 

Adopted  at  London  Oct.  25,  1967. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:  India,  Jan.  12,  1979. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 

the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780). 

Adopted  at  London  Nov.  26,  1968. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:  India,  Jan.  12,  1979. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 

the  safety  of  life  at  sea,    1960.   Adopted  at 

London  Oct.  21.  1969. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:  India,  Jan.  12,  1979. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 

the  safety  of  life  at  sea,    1960.   Adopted  at 

London  Oct.  12,  1971. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:  India,  Jan.  12,  1979. 
Amendments  to  chapters  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of 

the  international  convention  for  the  safety  of 

life  at  sea,    1960  (TIAS  5780).   Adopted  at 

London  Nov.  20,  1973. 2 

Acceptances  deposited:  India,  Jan.  12,  1979; 
Romania,  Jan.  31,  1979. 
Amendment  to  chapter  VI  of  the  international 

convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960. 

Adopted  at  London  Nov.  20,  1973. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:  India,  Jan.  12,  1979; 
Romania,  Jan.   31,   1979;  Singapore,  Jan. 
9,  1979. 
International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 

sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  Nov. 

1.  1974. 2 

Accessions  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Feb.  15,  1979;  Bahamas,  Feb.  16,  1979. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention   on   the   international   maritime 
satellite  organization  (INMARSAT),  with 
annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976. 2 
Signature:  U.S.  (not  subject  to  ratification), 
Feb.  15,  1979. 

Operating  agreement  on  the  international 
maritime  satellite  organization  (INMAR- 
SAT), with  annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3, 
1976. 2 

Signature:    Communications   Satellite   Cor- 
poration (COMSAT),  U.S. ,  Jan.  10.  1979. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  Jan.  14, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15,  1976. 
TIAS  8480. 

Acceptance  deposited:    European   Space 
Agency,  Jan.  2,  1979. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,   1977,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Jan.  I,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Austria,  Feb.  8,  1979. 


Telecommunications 

Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the 
broadcasting-satellite  service  in  frequency 
bands  11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  regions  2  and  3) 
and  11.7-1^.5  GHz  (in  region  1),  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1979. 3 
Approvals  deposited:  Canada,  Dec.  8,  1978; 

Ireland,   Dec.    14,    1978;  Korea,   Dec.   7. 

1978;   Netherlands,    Dec.    28,    1978;6 

Senegal,  Dec.  6,  1978. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  schedule 
of  whaling  regulations.  Done  at  Washington 
Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  10, 
1948.  TIAS  1849. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:    Panama,   Feb. 
12.  1979;  effective  June  30,  1980. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  1744). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1978,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 
Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Mar.   13, 

1979. 
Ratification  deposited:  Luxembourg,  Mar.  6, 
1979. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done 
at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions;  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to< 
other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:    Luxembourg,   Mar. 
6,  1979. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Air  transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Vienna  June 
23.  1966.  Entered  into  force  July  23,  1966. 
TIAS  6066. 
Terminated:  Mar.  9,  1979. 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Apr.  22, 
1976,  as  amended  (TIAS  8738,  9175),  relat- 
ing to  trade  in  cotton  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Feb.  28,  1979. 

Colombia 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  in  the  earth  sci- 
ences. Signed  Dec.  12,  1978,  and  Jan.  30, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  30,  1979. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  jet  fuel 
prices.  Signed  at  Bogota  Feb.  22,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Feb.  22,  1979;  effective  Jan. 
16,  1979. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  Costa  Rica  during  calendar  year 
1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  15,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  15,  1979;  effective  Jan.  1, 
1979. 


Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Sept 
28.  1977  (TIAS  8944).  Signed  at  Santi 
Domingo  Jan.  11,  1979.  Entered  into  forci 
Jan.  11.  1979. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  mea 
imports  from  El  Salvador  during  calenda 
year  1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  a 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  14,  1979.  Entere< 
into  force  Jan.  14,  1979;  effective  Jan.  1 
1979. 

France 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  un 
derstanding  of  Jan.  15,  1976,  (TIAS  8610 
on  the  participation  of  France  in  the  interna 
tional  phase  of  ocean  drilling  of  the  deep  se 
drilling  project.  Signed  at  Paris  and  Wash 
ington  Oct.  12  and  26,  1978.  Entered  int 
force  Oct.  26,  1978. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  ui 
derstanding  on  the  participation  of  the  Fei 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  internation 
phase  of  ocean  drilling  of  the  deep  sea  dri 
ling  project.  Signed  at  Bonn-Bad  Godesbei 
and  Washington  Feb.  14  and  24,  1978.  Ei 
tered  into  force  Feb.  24,  1978. 

International  express  mail/datapost  agreemen 
with  detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Bon 
and  Washington  Dec.  15,  1978,  and  Jan.  2. 
1979.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  mutuall 
agreed  upon  by  the  administrations  after  it 
signed  by  the  authorized  representatives  i 
both  administrations. 

Ghana 

Agreement   for  sales   of  agricultural   con 
modities,   with  agreed  minutes.    Signed 
Accra  Feb.  9,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Fel 
9,  1979. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  me 
imports  from  Guatemala  during  calendar  ye 
1979.    Effected  by  exchange   of  notes 
Washington  Jan.    11   and  12,   1979.  Enten 
into  force  Jan.    12,   1979;  effective  Jan. 
1979. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  me 
imports  from  Haiti  during  calendar  ye 
1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  15,  1979.  E 
tered  into  force  Feb.  15,  1979;  effective  Ja 
1,  1979. 

Honduras 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  me 
imports  from  Honduras  during  calendar  ye 
1979.    Effected   by  exchange   of  notes 
Washington  Jan.    11  and  31,   1979.  Enten 
into  force  Jan.   31,    1979;  effective  Jan. 
1979. 

Hong  Kong 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8936),  relating 
trade   in  cotton,  wool,   and  manmade  fib 
textiles.   Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
Hong  Kong  Feb.   2  and   13,   1979.   Enter< 
into  force  Feb.  13,  1979. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  De 
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30.  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036),  relating 
to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  Jan.  12  and 
Feb.  8,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  8, 
1979. 

ternational  Monetary  Fund 

>reement  relating  to  provision  of  financing  by 
the  U.S.  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Supplementary  Financing  Facility.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washington  Jan.  5 
and  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  16, 
1979. 

pan 

;reement  on  educational  exchange  programs. 
Signed  at  Tokyo  Feb.  15,  1979.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  diplomatic  notes  are  ex- 
changed indicating  approval  by  each  country 
in  accordance  with  its  internal  procedures, 
iderstanding  concerning  the  termination  of 
the  agreement  of  Jan.  11,  1958,  as  amended 
(TIAS  3982,  4635,  5422),  for  financing  an 
educational  exchange  program.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  Feb.  15,  1979. 
Enters  into  force  Feb.  15,  1979;  effective 
upon  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  of 
Feb.  15,  1979,  on  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

Man 

;reement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Nov. 

27,  1974,  (TIAS  7995)  with  minutes  of 
negotiation.  Signed  at  Amman  Jan.  17,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  17,  1979. 

;reement  amending  the  loan  agreement  for 
the  potash  plant  project.  Signed  at  Amman 
Ian.  25,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  25, 
1979. 

exico 

;reement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 

imports  from  Mexico  during  calendar  year 

1979.    Effected   by   exchange   of  notes  at 

Washington  Jan.    11   and   15,    1979.   Entered 

into  force  Jan.    15,    1979;  effective  Jan.    1, 

1979. 

;reement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  2, 

1977,  (TIAS  8952)  as  amended,  relating  to 
additional  cooperative  arrangements  to  curb 
the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  Jan.  15,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  15,  1979. 
;reement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 

28,  1948,  and  Aug.  30,  1949,  as  amended 
(TIAS  2086,  7360),  establishing  a  U.S.- 
Mexican Commission  on  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  Oct.  30,  1978,  and 
Jan.  23,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  23, 
1979. 

;reement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  15, 

1978,  as  amended,  relating  to  additional  co- 
operative arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
production  and  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  Feb.   7, 

1979,  Entered  into  force  Feb.  7,  1979. 
;reement  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  urban  development.   Signed  at 
Mexico  Feb.    16,    1979.   Entered   into  force 
Feb.  16,  1979. 

reement  on  cooperation  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  arid  and  semiarid  lands  and  con- 
rol  desertification.  Signed  at  Mexico  Feb. 
16,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  16,  1979. 


Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  Feb.  26,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  26,  1979;  effective  May  1, 
1978. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  New  Zealand  during  calendar 
year  1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  9,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Feb.  9,   1979;  effective  Jan. 

1,  1979. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  Nicaragua  during  calendar  year 
1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  16,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  16,  1979;  effective  Jan.  1, 
1979. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  Panama  during  calendar  year 
1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  17,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  17,  1979;  effective  Jan.  1, 
1979. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Apr.  26,  1978. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  Feb. 
7,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  7,  1979. 

Poland 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  July  19,  1972,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended (TIAS  7535,  8469).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Warsaw  Dec.  29,  1978, 
Jan.  15  and  30,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
30,  1979. 

Turkey 

Implementing  agreement  regarding  the  consoli- 
dation and  rescheduling  of  certain  debts 
owed  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, with  annexes.  Signed  at  Ankara 
Dec.  5,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7, 
1978. 

Tuvalu 

Treaty  of  friendship.  Signed  at  Funafuti  Feb.  7, 
1979.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agree- 
ment of  June  19,  1973,  as  extended  (TIAS 
7651 ,  9008),  on  cooperation  in  studies  of  the 
world  ocean.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Moscow  Dec.  15,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  15,  1979. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding of  Sept.  29,  1975,  (TIAS  8591) 
on  the  participation  by  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  international  phase  of  ocean  drilling 
and  extension  of  the  deep  sea  drilling  proj- 
ect. Signed  at  Washington  and  London,  Dec. 

2,  1977,   and  Jan.   31,    1978.   Entered   into 
force  Jan.  31,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  Belize  during  calendar  year 
1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  30,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  30,  1979;  effective  Jan.  1, 
1979. 
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Yugoslavia 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  men's  and  boy's 
wool  and  mademade  fiber  suits.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  Oct.  26  and 
27,  1978.  Enters  into  force  after  being  ap- 
proved by  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
parties. 

Zaire 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  25,  1978. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kinshasa 
Dec.  27,  1978,  and  Jan.  3,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  3,  1979. 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  certain  debts  owed  to,  guaran- 
teed, or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington Feb.  7,  1979.  Enters  into  force  upon 
receipt  by  Zaire  of  written  notice  that  U.S. 
laws  and  regulations  covering  debt  re- 
scheduling have  been  complied  with.  □ 


'With  reservation. 

2 Not  in  force. 

3Not  m  force  for  the  U.S. 

4With  declarations. 

Provisionally  in  force  for  the  U.S.;  deposit 
of  ratification  brought  agreement  into  force 
definitively. 

6For  the  Kingdom  in  Europe  and  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles. 


CHRONOLOGY: 

February  1979 


Feb.  1  Yugoslavian   President  Tito 

visits  Kuwait,  Iraq,  Syria, 
and  Jordan  Feb.  1-12. 

Feb.  4  Thai  Prime  Minister  Kriangsak 

visits  U.S.  Feb.  4-16. 

Feb.  7  Col.  Ben.  Jadid  Shadli  elected 

President  of  Algeria. 

Feb.  8  State  Department  announces 

that  U.S.  is  withdrawing  its 
military  mission  and  all 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  from 
Nicaragua,  not  considering 
new  AID  projects,  and  re- 
ducing the  number  of  offi- 
cials in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Nicaragua  (press  briefing). 

Feb.  9  Defense  Secretary  Brown  visits 

Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Israel, 
and  Egypt  Feb.  9-18. 

Feb.  1  I  Iranian  Prime  Minister  Bakh- 

tiar  resigns. 

Feb.  12  Medhi  Bazargan,  designated  by 

Ayatollah  Khomeini  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  Iran,  as- 
sumes office. 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  visits 
Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Qatar,  Oman,  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates 
Feb.  12-Mar.  2. 

Feb.  14  U.S.    Ambassador    to    Af- 

ghanistan Adolph  Dubs  is 
abducted  and  killed  in 
Kabul. 
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Feb.  15 


Feb.  17 
Feb.  18 

Feb.  21 


Feb.  22 


Feb.  23 


U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  is  at- 
tacked and  partially  occupied 
by  armed  Iranians  who  are 
displaced  by  forces  loyal  to 
Ayatollah  Khomeini.  After 
the  incident  the  Embassy  re- 
sumes operations. 

President  Carter  visits  Mexico 
Feb.  14-16. 

White  House  announces  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs 
under  one  agency  to  be 
called  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  P.R.C.  invades  Vietnam 
along  much  of  their  border. 

North  and  South  Korean  offi- 
cials meet  for  the  first  time 
in  6  years  in  Panmunjom. 

Delegations  headed  by  Egyp- 
tian Prime  Minister  Khalil, 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Dayan,  and  Secretary  Vance 
participate  in  talks  concern- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East 
at  Camp  David  Feb.  21-25. 

Caribbean  island  of  St.  Lucia 
gains  its  independence  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

White  House  announces  that 
U.S.  economic  aid  to  Af- 
ghanistan will  be  reduced. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Young  urges  a  peaceful  res- 
olution of  the  conflict  in- 
volving the  P.R.C,  Viet- 
nam, and  Cambodia  (Secu- 
rity Council  meeting). 

Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal 
visits  the  P.R.C.  Feb.  23- 
Mar.  5. 

Senate  confirms  the  nomination 
of  Leonard  Woodcock  to  be 
the  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  P.R.C.  He  is  sworn  in  on 
Feb.  28. 

Concerned  by  indications  that 
South  Yemen  has  invaded 
and  occupied  territory  in 
North  Yemen,  the  State  De- 
partment announces  that  the 
U.S.  will  accelerate  delivery 
of  defensive  arms  previously 
agreed  upon  in  response  to 
requests  by  North  Yemen 
(press  briefing).  □ 


PRESS  RELEASES: 
Department  oi  State 


February  16-March  13 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  20520. 

No.  Dale  Subject 

39         2/16         FY    1980  international  secu- 
rity assistance  program. 


Feb.  26 


Feb.  28 


*40  2/16  U.S.  signs  convention  on  the 

International    Maritime 
Satellite   Organization 
(INMARSAT),  Feb.  15. 
*41  2/16         Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 

mittee (SCC),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  fire  protection. 
Mar.  1. 
*42  2/16  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  De- 
velopment, working  group 
on  UN/OECD  investment 
undertakings.  Mar.  9. 

*43  2/16  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radiocommunications, 
Mar.  15. 

*44  2/16  U.S.,  Mexico  agree  to  coop- 
erate to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  their  arid  and 
semiarid  lands. 

*45  2/21  Advisory  Commission  to  the 

U.S.  national  section  of  the 
International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas,  Mar.  7. 

*46         2/22  State   Department   annual 

comprehensive  review  of 
advisory  committees. 

*47         2/23  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 

ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  De- 
velopment, working  group 
on  transborder  data  flows, 
Mar.  8. 

*48  2/26  U.S.   Organization  for  the 

International   Radio  Con- 
sultative      Committee 
(CCIR),   study  group  5, 
Mar.  19. 
49  2/27  Vance:   remarks  before   the 

Council  on  Foreign  Diplo- 
mats. 

*50         2/27  Assistant  Secretary  Derian  to 

travel  to  southern  African 
countries,  Feb.  23-Mar. 
16. 

*51  2/28  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 

on  subdivision,  stability, 
and  load  lines.  Mar.  20. 

*52         2/28  Leonard  Woodcock  sworn  in 

as  Ambassador  to  the 
P.R.C.  (biographic  data). 

*53         2/28  U.S.,   India  amend  textile 

agreement,  Jan.  12  and 
Feb.  8. 

*54  2/26  Robert   H.    Pelletreau,   Jr., 

sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Bahrain  (biographic  data). 

*55  2/28  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri- 

vate International  Law, 
study  group  on  maritime 
law  matters,  Mar.  21. 

*56  3/1  U.S.,   Haiti   amend  textile 

agreement,  Dec.  28  and 
29. 

*57  3/2  Advisory  Committee  on  1979 

World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  Mar. 
28. 

*58  3/6  U.S.,   Brazil   amend  textile 

agreement,  Jan.  31  and 
Feb.  28. 

*59  3/7  Stephen  W.  Bosworth  sworn 

in  as  Ambassador  to 
Tunisia  (biographic  data). 


*61 

3/9 

*62 

3/9 

*63 

3/9 

*64 

3/9 

*65 

3/9 

Department  of  State  Bullet 

"60  3/9  Deputy   Defense   Secretar) 

Charles  W.  Duncan,  Jr.,  tc 

address  conference  on  U.S. 

security  and  the   Soviei 

challenge,   Atlanta,   Mar 

15. 
U.S.,   Mexico  sign  textili 

agreement,  Feb.  26. 
U.S.,  Yugoslavia  sign  textili 

agreement,  Oct.  26  and  27 
U.S.,   Hong   Kong  ameni 

textile  agreement,  Feb. 

and  13. 
U.S.,   Haiti   amend  textil 

agreement,  Feb.  8  and  16. 
Former  CIA  Director  Williar 

E.   Colby  to  address  con 

ference  on  U.S.   securit 

and  the  Soviet  challenge 

Birmingham,  Mar.  22. 
*66  3/12  SCC,  Apr.  3. 

*67         3/12         SCC,  SOLAS,  working  grou 

on  safety  of  fishing  vei 

sels,  Apr.  4. 
*68  3/12  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  grou 

on  bulk  chemicals,  Apr.  5 
*69         3/12         SCC,  May  2. 
*70  3/12  U.S.   Organization  for  th 

International    Telegrap 

and  Telephone  Consult* 

tive  Committee  (CCITT 

study  group  4,  Apr.  6. 
*71  3/12         CCITT,    study    group    1 

Apr.  5. 
*72         3/13  Fine  Arts  Committee,   Ma 

24.  I 


♦Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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turning  point  of  great  significance  for 
all  peace-loving  nations.  Those  among 
us  who  are  endowed  with  vision  cannot 
fail  to  comprehend  the  dimensions  of 
our  sacred  mission.  The  Egyptian 
people,  with  their  heritage  and  unique 
awareness  of  history,  have  realized 
from  the  very  beginning  the  meaning 
and  value  of  this  endeavor. 

In  all  the  steps  I  took,  I  was  not 
performing  a  personal  mission.  I  was 
merely  expressing  the  will  of  a  nation. 
I'm  proud  of  my  people  and  of  be- 
longing to  them. 

Today  a  new  dawn  is  emerging  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  past.  A  new 
chapter  is  being  opened  in  the  history 
of  coexistence  among  nations,  one 
that's  worthy  of  our  spiritual  values 
and  civilization.  Never  before  had  men 
encountered  such  a  complex  dispute, 
which  is  highly  charged  with  emotions. 
Never  before  did  men  need  that  much 
courage  and  imagination  to  confront  a 
single  challenge.  Never  before  had  any 


Israeli  Cabinet 
Approves  Proposals 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  14,  1979 l 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Is- 
raeli Cabinet  has  approved  the  two  re- 
maining proposals  that  I  discussed  with 
Prime  Minister  Begin  on  Monday  in 
Jerusalem.  Prime  Minister  Begin  has 
just  called  me  with  this  good  news. 
This  means  that  all  of  the  outstanding 
issues  in  the  negotiations  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  now  been  suc- 
cessfully resolved. 

At  this  historic  moment,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  great  leaders  of  both 
countries— President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin — for  their  leadership 
and  the  courage  that  they  have  consist- 
ently demonstrated.  The  peace  which 
their  peoples  so  clearly  need  and  want 
is  close  to  reality.  I  am  proud  that  our 
country  has  been  able  to  assist  these 
two  longtime  adversaries  along  the  path 
of  reconciliation  and  toward  future 
cooperation.  We  stand  ready  to  help  in 
the  implementation  of  the  peace  treaty, 
in  the  negotiations  that  lie  ahead  on 
other  issues  of  concern,  and  in  working 
with  these  two  friends  to  build  a  stable 
and  peaceful  Middle  East.  □ 


■Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Mar.  19,  1979. 


cause  generated  that  much  interest  in 
all  four  corners  of  the  globe. 

Men  and  women  of  good  will  have 
labored  day  and  night  to  bring  about 
this  happy  moment.  Egyptians  and  Is- 
raelis alike  pursued  their  sacred  goal, 
undeterred  by  difficulties  and  compli- 
cations. Hundreds  of  dedicated  indi- 
viduals on  both  sides  have  given 
generously  of  their  thought  and  effort 
to  translate  the  cherished  dream  into  a 
living  reality. 

But  the  man  who  performed  the 
miracle  was  President  Carter.  Without 
any  exaggeration,  what  he  did  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  our  time.  He  devoted  his  skill,  hard 
work,  and,  above  all,  his  firm  belief  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  against 
evil  to  insure  the  success  of  our  mis- 
sion. 

To  me  he  has  been  the  best  compan- 
ion and  partner  along  the  road  to  peace. 
With  his  deep  sense  of  justice  and 
genuine  commitment  to  human  rights, 
we  were  able  to  surmount  the  most  dif- 
ficult obstacles. 

There  came  certain  moments  when 
hope  was  eroding  and  retreating  in  the 
face  of  crisis.  However,  President 
Carter  remained  unshaken  in  his  confi- 
dence and  determination.  He  is  a  man 
of  faith  and  compassion.  Before  any- 
thing else,  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  the  exchanged  letter  is  a 
tribute  to  the  spirit  and  ability  of 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Happily,  he  was  armed  with  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  support  of  his 
people.  For  that  we  are  grateful  to  each 
and  every  American  who  contributed  in 
his  own  way  to  the  success  of  our  en- 
deavor. 

We  are  also  heartened  by  the  under- 
standing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Israelis  who  remained  unwavering  in 
their  commitment  to  peace.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  spirit  is  vital  to  the 
coronation  of  our  effort.  We  realize 
that  difficult  times  lay  ahead.  The 
signing  of  these  documents  marks  only 
the  beginning  of  peace.  But  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable start.  Other  steps  remain  to 
be  taken  without  delay  or  procrastina- 
tion. Much  will  depend  on  the  success 
of  these  steps. 

We  are  all  committed  to  pursue  our 
efforts  until  the  fruits  of  the  com- 
prehensive settlement  we  agreed  upon 
are  shared  by  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 
President  Carter  once  said  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  without  res- 
ervation to  seeing  the  peace  process 
through  until  all  parties  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  are  at  peace.  We  value 
such  a  pledge  from  a  leader  who  raised 
the  banners  of  morality  and  ethics  as  a 
substitute  for  power  politics  and  op- 
portunism. 
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The  steps  we  took  in  the  recent  pas 
will  serve  Arab  vital  interests.  The  lib 
eration  of  Arab  land  and  the  reinstitu 
tion  of  Arab  authority  in  the  West  Ban! 
and  Gaza  would  certainly  enhance  ou 
common  strategic  interests. 

While  we  take  the  initiative  to  pre 
tect  these  interests,  we  remain  faithfi 
to  our  Arab  commitment.  To  us,  this  i 
a  matter  of  destiny.  Pursuing  peace  i 
the  only  avenue  which  is  compatibl 
with  our  culture  and  creed. 

Let  there  be  no  more  wars  < 
bloodshed  between  Arabs  and  Israeli; 
Let  there  be  no  more  wars  or  bloodshe 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis.  Let  thei 
be  no  more  suffering  or  denial  c 
rights.  Let  there  be  no  more  despair  < 
loss  of  faith.  Let  no  mother  lament  tl 
loss  of  her  child.  Let  no  young  nu 
waste  his  life  on  a  conflict  from  whic 
no  one  benefits.  Let  us  work  togethi 
until  the  day  comes  when  they  be 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  the 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  And  G( 
does  call  to  the  abode  of  peace.  F 
does  guide  whom  he  pleases  to  h 
way. 

[At  this  point,   President  Sadat  spoke 
Arabic] 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

I  have  come  from  the  land  of  Isra( 
the  land  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  ai 
here  I  am  in  humility  and  with  pride 
a  son  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  one 
the  generation  of  the  Holocaust  and  i 
demption. 

The  ancient  Jewish  people  gave  t 
world  a  vision  of  eternal  peace,  of  ui 
versal  disarmament,  of  abolishing  t 
teaching  and  the  learning  of  war. 

Two  prophets  —  Yishayahu  B 
Amotz  and  Micah  Hamorashti — havi 
foreseen  the  spiritual  unit  of  man  unc 
God,  with  these  words  coming  foi 
from  Jerusalem,  gave  the  nations  of  t 
world  the  following  vision — express 
in  identical  terms — "And  they  sh 
beat  their  spears  into  pruninghool 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  agaii 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  a 
more." 

Despite  the  tragedies  and  disi 
pointments  of  the  past,  we  must  ne1 
foresake  that  vision,  that  human  drea 
that  unshakable  faith. 

Peace  is  the  beauty  of  life.  It  is  si 
shine.  It  is  the  smile  of  a  child,  I 
love  of  a  mother,  the  joy  of  a  fath 
the  togetherness  of  a  family.  It  is 
advancement  of  man,  the  victory  o 
just  cause,  the  triumph  of  truth.  Pel 
is  all  of  these  and  more,  and  more. 

These  are  words  I  uttered  in  Oslo, 
December  10,  1978,  while  receivi 
the  second  half  of  the  Nobel  Pei 
Prize.  The  first  half  went,  rightly  so. 
President  Sadat.  And  I  took  the  libe 
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repeat  them  here  on  this  momentous, 
storic  occasion. 

It  is  a  great  day  in  the  annals  of  two 
icient  nations — Egypt  and  Israel — 
lose  sons  met  in  battle  five  times  in 
ie  generation,  fighting  and  falling. 
Let  us  turn  our  hearts  to  our  heroes 
d  pay  tribute  to  their  eternal  mem- 
y.  It  is  thanks  to  them,  to  our  fallen 
roes,  that  we  could  have  reached  this 

However,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  an- 
:nt  times,  our  two  nations  met  also  in 
iance.  Now  we  make  peace,  the  cor- 
rstone  of  cooperation  and  friendship. 
It  is  a  great  day  in  your  life,  Mr. 
esident  of  the  United  States.  You 
ve  worked  so  hard,  so  insistently,  so 
nsistently  to  achieve  this  goal.  And 
ur  labors  and  your  devotion  bore 
>d-blessed  fruit. 

Our  friend,  President  Sadat,  said  that 
u  are  the  unknown  soldier  of  the 
acemaking  effort.  I  agree,  but  as 
lal,  with  an  amendment.  [Laughter] 
soldier  in  the  service  of  peace,  you 
E  You  are,  Mr.  President,  even, 
'abile  dictu,  an  intransigent  fighter 
•  peace.  But  Jimmy  Carter,  the 
:sident  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
npletely  unknown.  [Laughter]  And 
it  is  his  efforts  which  will  be  re- 
mbered  and  recorded  by  generations 
:ome. 

t  is,  of  course,  a  great  day  in  your 
:,  Mr.  President  of  the  Arab  Repub- 
of  Egypt.  In  the  face  of  adversity 
1  hostility,  you  have  demonstrated 
I  human  value  that  can  change 
tory — civil  courage. 
^  great  field  commander  once  said: 
ivil  courage  is  sometimes  more  dif- 
llt  to  show  than  military  courage." 
u  showed  both,  Mr.  President.  But 
v  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  show  civil 
irage  in  order  to  proclaim  to  our 
>ples  and  to  others:  No  more  war,  no 
re  bloodshed,  no  more  bereavement, 
ice  unto  you — shalom,  salaam 
:ver. 

Vnd  it  is  the  third  greatest  day  in  my 
.  The  first  was  May  14,  1948,  when 
flag  was  hoisted.  Our  independence 
3ur  ancestors'  land  was  proclaimed 
:r  1,878  years  of  dispersion,  perse- 
ion,  humiliation,  and,  ultimately 
sical  destruction. 

Ve  fought  for  our  liberation  alone, 
with  God's  help,  we  won  the  day. 
tt  was  spring.  Such  a  spring  we  can 
er  have  again. 

he  second  day  was  when  Jerusalem 
ame  one  city  and  our  brave,  perhaps 
St  hardened  soldiers,  the  par- 
utists,  embraced  with  tears  and  kiss- 
the  ancient  stones  of  the  remnants 
he  wall  destined  to  protect  the  cho- 
place  of  God's  glory.  Our  hearts 
>t  with  them  in  remembrance. 


[In  Hebrew]  "Our  feet  shall  stand 
within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is 
compact  together." 

This  is  the  third  day  in  my  life.  I 
have  signed  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  our 
great  neighbor,  with  Egypt.  The  heart 
is  full  and  overflowing.  God  gave  me 
the  strength  to  persevere,  to  survive  the 
horrors  of  Nazism  and  of  the  Stalinite 
concentration  camp  and  some  other 
dangers,  to  endure,  not  to  waver  in  nor 
flinch  from  my  duty,  to  accept  abuse 
from  foreigners  and,  what  is  more 
painful,  from  my  own  people,  and  even 
from  my  close  friends.  This  effort,  too, 
bore  some  fruit. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  proper  place  and 
the  appropriate  time  to  bring  back  to 
memory  the  song  and  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  I  learned  as  a  child,  in  the 
home  of  father  and  mother  that  doesn't 
exist  anymore  because  they  were 
among  the  6  million  people  —  men, 
women,  and  children — who  sanctified 
the  Lord's  name  with  the  sacred  blood 
which  reddened  the  rivers  of  Europe 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  from  the 
Bug  to  the  Volga,  because  —  only 
because  —  they  were  born  Jews,  and 
because  they  didn't  have  a  country  of 
their  own,  and  neither  a  valiant  Jewish 
army  to  defend  them,  and  because  no- 
body, nobody  came  to  their  rescue,  al- 
though they  cried  out,  "Save  us,  save 
us" — de  profundis,  from  the  depths  of 
the  pits  and  agony.  That  is  the  Song  of 
Degrees,  written  2  millennia  and  500 
years  ago  when  our  forefathers  returned 
from  their  first  exile  to  Jerusalem  and 
Zion. 

[At  this  point,  Prime  Minister  Begin  spoke  in 
Hebrew.] 

I  will  not  translate.  Every  man, 
whether  Jew  or  Christian  or  Moslem, 
can  read  it  in  his  own  language  in  the 
Book  of  the  Books.  It  is  just  Psalm 
126. 


TEXTS  OF  DOCUMENTS 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN 

THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC  OF  EGYPT 

AND  THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 


The  Government  of  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt  and  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Israel; 


Agreed  at  Camp  David,"  dated  September  17, 
1978; 

Noting  that  the  aforementioned  Framework  as 
appropriate  is  intended  to  constitute  a  basis  for 
peace  not  only  between  Egypt  and  Israel  but  also 
between  Israel  and  each  of  its  other  Arab 
neighbors  which  is  prepared  to  negotiate  peace 
with  it  on  this  basis; 

Desiring  to  bring  to  an  end  the  state  of  war 
between  them  and  to  establish  a  peace  in  which 
every  state  in  the  area  can  live  in  security; 

Convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  is  an  important 
step  in  the  search  for  comprehensive  peace  in  the 
area  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  all  its  aspects; 

Inviting  the  other  Arab  parties  to  this  dispute 
to  join  the  peace  process  with  Israel  guided  by 
and  based  on  the  principles  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Framework; 

Desiring  as  well  to  develop  friendly  relations 
and  cooperation  between  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 


PREAMBLE 

Convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  just,  comprehensive  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  accordance  with  Se- 
curity Council  Resolutions  242  and  338; 

Reaffirming  their  adherence  to  the 
"Framework  for  Peace   in  the   Middle  East 


Egyptian  Cabinet 
Approves  Treaty 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  15,  1979 2 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Egyptian 
Cabinet  now  has  approved  the  peace 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the 
related  documents.  The  Cabinet  has 
now  given  its  support  to  President 
Sadat's  imaginative  leadership  and  de- 
cisive action  in  moving  to  end  more 
than  three  decades  of  conflict  with  Is- 
rael. 

We  look  forward  now  to  formal  ac- 
tion on  Sunday  by  the  Israeli  Cabinet, 
to  be  followed  by  the  debate  in  the 
Knesset  next  week. 

The  Egyptian  action  today,  along 
with  the  preliminary  action  of  the  Is- 
raeli Cabinet  yesterday  on  the  out- 
standing issues,  continued  the 
momentum  toward  a  quick  conclusion 
of  a  peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  continue  to  demonstrate  their 
leadership  and  courage  in  building  the 
cornerstone  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  will  continue  to  assist  Egypt 
and  Israel  to  move  their  countries  from 
war  to  peace,  thereby  releasing  the  re- 
sources that  can  bring  a  better  life  for 
their  people.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Mar.  19,  1979. 
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principles  of  international  law  governing  inter- 
national relations  in  times  of  peace; 

Agree  to  the  following  provisions  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  sovereignty,  in  order  to  imple- 
ment the  "Framework  for  the  Conclusion  of  a 
Peace  Treaty  Between  Egypt  and  Israel": 

ARTICLE  I 

1 .  The  state  of  war  between  the  Parties  will  be 
terminated  and  peace  will  be  established  be- 
tween them  upon  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification  of  this  Treaty. 

2.  Israel  will  withdraw  all  its  armed  forces 
and  civilians  from  the  Sinai  behind  the  interna- 
tional boundary  between  Egypt  and  mandated 
Palestine,  as  provided  in  the  annexed  protocol 
(Annex  I),  and  Egypt  will  resume  the  exercise  of 
its  full  sovereignty  over  the  Sinai. 

3.  Upon  completion  of  the  interim  withdrawal 
provided  for  in  Annex  I,  the  Parties  will  estab- 
lish normal  and  friendly  relations,  in  accordance 
with  Article  III  (3). 

ARTICLE  II 

The  permanent  boundary  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  is  the  recognized  international  boundary 
between  Egypt  and  the  former  mandated  territory 
of  Palestine,  as  shown  on  the  map  at  Annex  II, 
without  prejudice  to  the  issue  of  the  status  of  the 
Gaza  Strip.  The  parties  recognize  this  boundary 
as  inviolable.  Each  will  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  other,  including  their  territorial 
waters  and  airspace. 

ARTICLE  III 

1 .  The  Parties  will  apply  between  them  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  principles  of  international  law  governing 
relations  among  states  in  times  of  peace.  In  par- 
ticular: 

a.  They  recognize  and  will  respect  each 
other's  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence; 

b.  They  recognize  and  will  respect  each 
other's  right  to  live  in  peace  within  their  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries; 

c.  They  will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  each  other 
and  will  settle  all  disputes  between  them  by 
peaceful  means. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  to  ensure  that  acts  or 
threats  of  belligerency,  hostility,  or  violence  do 
not  originate  from  and  are  not  committed  from 
within  its  territory,  or  by  any  forces  subject  to 
its  control  or  by  any  other  forces  stationed  on  its 
territory,  against  the  population,  citizens  or 
property  of  the  other  Party.  Each  Party  also  un- 
dertakes to  refrain  from  organizing,  instigating, 
inciting,  assisting  or  participating  in  acts  or 
threats  of  belligerency,  hostility,  subversion  or 
violence  against  the  other  Party,  anywhere,  and 
undertakes  to  ensure  that  perpetrators  of  such 
acts  are  brought  to  justice. 

3.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  normal  relation- 
ship established  between  them  will  include  full 
recognition,  diplomatic,  economic  and  cultural 
relations,  termination  of  economic  boycotts  and 


discriminatory  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of 
people  and  goods,  and  will  guarantee  the  mutual 
enjoyment  of  citizens  of  the  due  process  of  law. 
The  process  by  which  they  undertake  to  achieve 
such  a  relationship  parallel  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  other  provisions  of  this  treaty  is  set  out  in 
the  annexed  protocol  (Annex  III). 

ARTICLE  IV 

1 .  In  order  to  provide  maximum  security  for 
both  Parties  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  agreed 
security  arrangements  will  be  established  in- 
cluding limited  force  zones  in  Egyptian  and  Is- 
raeli territory,  and  United  Nations  forces  and  ob- 
servers, described  in  detail  as  to  nature  and  tim- 
ing in  Annex  I,  and  other  security  arrangements 
the  Parties  may  agree  upon. 

2.  The  Parties  agree  to  the  stationing  of 
United  Nations  personnel  in  areas  described  in 
Annex  I.  The  Parties  agree  not  to  request  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nations  personnel  and  that 
these  personnel  will  not  be  removed  unless  such 
removal  is  approved  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  affirmative  vote  of 
the  five  Permanent  Members,  unless  the  Parties 
otherwise  agree. 

3.  A  Joint  Commission  will  be  established  to 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  Treaty,  as 
provided  for  in  Annex  I. 


Israeli  Knesset 
Approves  Treaty 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  21,  1979  * 

The  Israeli  Knesset  spoke  with  a 
voice  heard  around  the  world  today  —  a 
voice  for  peace.  We  welcome  this  his- 
toric decision.  The  overwhelming  vote 
in  favor  of  the  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  affirms  the  deep  and 
long-felt  desire  of  the  people  of  Israel 
for  peace  with  their  neighbors.  In  tak- 
ing this  action,  Israel's  democracy  has 
lived  up  to  its  promise,  providing  a  free 
and  open  discussion  of  all  the  issues, 
and  then  deciding  in  favor  of  peace. 

The  bonds  of  shared  values  and 
common  purpose  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  are  strong  and  endur- 
ing. The  achievement  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  will  strengthen  even 
more  our  relations  with  these  two 
partners  in  peace  and  help  move  toward 
a  stable,  cooperative,  and  peaceful  fu- 
ture for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East.  Q 


'The  Israeli  Knesset  approved  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Egypt  by  a  vote  of  95  to  18.  Text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Mar.  26,  1979. 


4.  The  security  arrangements  provided  for  i 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Article  may  at  the  r< 
quest  of  either  party  be  reviewed  and  amende 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Parties. 

ARTICLE  V 

1.  Ships  of  Israel,  and  cargoes  destined  fori 
coming  from  Israel,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  fr< 
passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  its  a| 
proaches  through  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  tl 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  basis  of  the  Consta 
tinople  Convention  of  1888,  applying  to  all  n 
tions.  Israeli  nationals,  vessels  and  cargoes, 
well  as  persons,  vessels  and  cargoes  destined  f 
or  coming  from  Israel,  shall  be  accorded  no 
discriminatory  treatment  in  all  matters  connect 
with  usage  of  the  canal. 

2.  The  Parties  consider  the  Strait  of  Tiran  a 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  be  international  waterwa 
open  to  all  nations  for  unimpeded  and  no 
suspendable  freedom  of  navigation  and  ovi 
flight.  The  Parties  will  respect  each  others'  rij 
to  navigation  and  overflight  for  access  to  eitr 
country  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  G 
of  Aqaba. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  a 
obligations  of  the  Parties  under  the  Charter 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Parties  undertake  to  fulfill  in  go 
faith  their  obligations  under  this  Treaty,  with< 
regard  to  action  or  inaction  of  any  other  pa 
and  independently  of  any  instrument  external 
this  Treaty. 

3.  They  further  undertake  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  the  application  in  tli 
relations  of  the  provisions  of  the  multilate 
conventions  to  which  they  are  parties,  includ 
the  submission  of  appropriate  notification  to 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  i 
other  depositaries  of  such  conventions. 

4.  The  Parties  undertake  not  to  enter  into  ; 
obligation  in  conflict  with  this  Treaty. 

5.  Subject  to  Article  103  of  the  United  1 
tions  Charter,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  betwi 
the  obligations  of  the  Parties  under  the  pres 
Treaty  and  any  of  their  other  obligations, 
obligations  under  this  Treaty  will  be  binding 
implemented. 

ARTICLE  VII 

1.  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  application 
interpretation  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  resolved 
negotiations. 

2.  Any  such  disputes  which  cannot  be  seti 
by  negotiations  shall  be  resolved  by  concilial 
or  submitted  to  arbitration. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

The  Parties  agree  to  establish  a  claims  c< 
mission  for  the  mutual  settlement  of  all  finan 
claims. 

ARTICLE  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
change  of  instruments  of  ratification. 
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2.  This  Treaty  supersedes  the  Agreement  be- 
veen  Egypt  and  Israel  of  September,  1975. 

3.  All  protocols,  annexes,  and  maps  attached 
i  this  Treaty  shall  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
art  hereof. 

4.  The  Treaty  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
ecretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  for  reg- 
tration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rticle  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.C.  this  26th  day  of 
larch,  1979,  in  triplicate  in  the  English, 
rabic,  and  Hebrew  languages,  each  text  being 
jually  authentic  In  case  of  any  divergence  of 
iterpretation,  the  English  text  shall  prevail. 

3T  the  Government  of  the 
rab  Republic  of  Egypt: 

.  Sadat 

B  the  Government 
'  Israel: 

!.  Begin 

'itnessed  By: 

mmy  Carter 

mmy  Carter,  President 
the  United  States  of  America 


ANNEX  I 

PROTOCOL  CONCERNING  ISRAELI 

WITHDRAWAL   AND  SECURITY 

ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  I 
Concept  of  Withdrawal 

Israel  will  complete  withdrawal  of  all  its 
med  forces  and  civilians  from  the  Sinai  not 
:er  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  exchange 
instruments  of  ratification  of  this  Treaty. 
To  ensure  the  mutual  security  of  the  Parties, 
:  implementation  of  phased  withdrawal  will  be 
companied  by  the  military  measures  and  es- 
)lishment  of  zones  set  out  in  this  Annex  and  in 
ap  1,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Zones." 
The  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  will  be  accom- 
shed  in  two  phases: 

a.  The  interim  withdrawal  behind  the  line 
>m  east  of  El  Arish  to  Ras  Muhammed  as  de- 
bated on  Map  2  within  nine  months  from  the 
te  of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  of 
s  Treaty. 

b.  The  final  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  behind 
:  international  boundary  not  later  than  three 
ars  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments 
ratification  of  this  Treaty. 

A  Joint  Commission  will  be  formed  im- 
sdiately  after  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ification  of  this  Treaty  in  order  to  supervise 
d  coordinate  movements  and  schedules  during 
:  withdrawal,  and  to  adjust  plans  and  time- 
)les  as  necessary  within  the  limits  established 

paragraph  3,  above.  Details  relating  to  the 
int  Commission  are  set  out  in  Article  IV  of  the 


attached  Appendix.  The  Joint  Commission  will 
be  dissolved  upon  completion  of  final  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai. 

Article  II 
Determination  of  Final  Lines  and  Zones 

1.  In  order  to  provide  maximum  security  for 
both  Parties  after  the  final  withdrawal,  the  lines 
and  the  Zones  delineated  on  Map  1  are  to  be  es- 
tablished and  organized  as  follows: 

a.  Zone  A 

(1)  Zone  A  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  line  A 
(red  line)  and  on  the  west  by  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  as  shown  on 
Map  1 . 

(2)  An  Egyptian  armed  force  of  one 
mechanized  infantry  division  and  its  military 
installations,  and  field  fortifications,  will  be  in 
this  Zone. 

(3)  The  main  elements  of  that  division  will 
consist  of: 

(a)  Three  mechanized  infantry  brigades. 

(b)  One  armored  brigade. 

(c)  Seven  field  artillery  battalions  in- 
cluding up  to  126  artillery  pieces. 

(d)  Seven  anti-aircraft  artillery  battal- 
ions including  individual  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  up  to  126  anti-aircraft  guns  of  37  mm  and 
above. 

(e)  Up  to  230  tanks. 

(f)  Up  to  480  armored  personnel  ve- 
hicles of  all  types. 

(g)  Up  to  a  total  of  twenty-two  thousand 
personnel. 

b.  Zone  B 

(l)Zone  B  is  bounded  by  line  B  (green 
line)  on  the  east  and  by  line  A  (red  line)  on  the 
west,  as  shown  on  Map  1 . 

(2)  Egyptian  border  units  of  four  battalions 
equipped  with  light  weapons  and  wheeled  ve- 
hicles will  provide  security  and  supplement  the 
civil  police  in  maintaining  order  in  Zone  B. 
The  main  elements  of  the  four  border  battalions 
will  consist  of  up  to  a  total  of  four  thousand 
personnel. 

(3)  Land  based,  short  range,  low  power, 
coastal  warning  points  of  the  border  patrol 
units  may  be  established  on  the  coast  of  this 
Zone. 

(4)  There  will  be  in  Zone  B  field  fortifica- 
tions and  military  installations  for  the  four  bor- 
der battalions. 

c.  Zone  C 

(1)  Zone  C  is  bounded  by  line  B  (green 
line)  on  the  west  and  the  international  boundary 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  on  the  east,  as  shown  on 
Map  1. 

(2)  Only  United  Nations  forces  and  Egyp- 
tian civil  police  will  be  stationed  in  Zone  C. 

(3)  The  Egyptian  civil  police  armed  with 
light  weapons  will  perform  normal  police  func- 
tions within  this  Zone. 

(4)  The  United  Nations  Force  will  be  de- 
ployed within  Zone  C  and  perform  its  functions 
as  defined  in  Article  VI  of  this  Annex. 

(5)  The   United   Nations   Force  will   be 


stationed  mainly  in  camps  located  within  the 
following  stationing  areas  shown  on  Map  1, 
and  will  establish  its  precise  locations  after 
consultations  with  Egypt: 

(a)  In  that  part  of  the  area  in  the  Sinai 
lying  within  about  20  Km.  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  adjacent  to  the  international 
boundary. 

(b)  In  the  Sharm  el  Sheikh  area. 

d.  Zone  D 

(1)  Zone  D  is  bounded  by  line  D  (blue 
line)  on  the  east  and  the  international  boundary 
on  the  west,  as  shown  on  Map  I. 

(2)  In  this  Zone  there  will  be  an  Israeli 
limited  force  of  four  infantry  battalions,  their 


On  April  10,  1979,  the  Egyptian 
People's  Assembly  ratified  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty  by  a  vote 
of  328  to  15  (1  abstention  and  16  mem- 
bers were  absent). 


military  installations,  and  field  fortifications, 
and  United  Nations  observers. 

(3)  The  Israeli  forces  in  Zone  D  will  not 
include  tanks,  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles except  individual  surface-to-air  missiles. 

(4)  The  main  elements  of  the  four  Israeli 
infantry  battalions  will  consist  of  up  to  180  ar- 
mored personnel  vehicles  of  all  types  and  up  to 
a  total  of  four  thousand  personnel. 

2.  Access  across  the  international  boundary 
shall  only  be  permitted  through  entry  check 
points  designated  by  each  Party  and  under  its 
control.  Such  access  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  laws  and  regulations  of  each  country. 

3.  Only  those  field  fortifications,  military  in- 
stallations, forces,  and  weapons  specifically 
permitted  by  this  Annex  shall  be  in  the  Zones. 

Article  III 
Aerial  Military  Regime 

1.  Flights  of  combat  aircraft  and  reconnaissance 
flights  of  Egypt  and  Israel  shall  take  place  only 
over  Zones  A  and  D,  respectively. 

2.  Only  unarmed,  non-combat  aircraft  of  Egypt 
and  Israel  will  be  stationed  in  Zones  A  and  D, 
respectively. 

3.  Only  Egyptian  unarmed  transport  aircraft 
will  take  off  and  land  in  Zone  B  and  up  to  eight 
such  aircraft  may  be  maintained  in  Zone  B.  The 
Egyptian  border  units  may  be  equipped  with 
unarmed  helicopters  to  perform  their  functions 
in  Zone  B. 

4.  The  Egyptian  civil  police  may  be  equipped 
with  unarmed  police  helicopters  to  perform 
normal  police  functions  in  Zone  C. 

5.  Only  civilian  airfields  may  be  built  in  the 
Zones. 

6.  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  only  those  military  aerial  activities 
specifically  permitted  by  this  Annex  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  Zones  and  the  airspace  above 
their  territorial  waters. 
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MAP  1  -  International  Boundary  and  the  Lines  of  the  Zones 


504093  3-79  (544089) 

This  is  a  representation  of  the  original  map  included  in  the  treaty. 
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Article  IV 
Naval  Regime 


I.  Egypt  and  Israel  may  base  and  operate  naval 

/essels  along  the  coasts  of  Zones  A  and  D,  re- 

ipectively. 

!.  Egyptian  coast  guard  boats,  lightly  armed, 

nay  be  stationed  and  operate  in  the  territorial 

vaters  of  Zone  B  to  assist  the  border  units  in 

lerforming  their  functions  in  this  Zone. 

I.  Egyptian  civil   police  equipped  with   light 

•oats,   lightly   armed,   shall   perform   normal 

•olice  functions  within  the  territorial  waters  of 

'one  C. 

Nothing  in  this  Annex  shall  be  considered  as 
lerogating  from  the  right  of  innocent  passage 
if  the  naval  vessels  of  either  Party. 
.  Only  civilian  maritime  ports  and  installa- 
10ns  may  be  built  in  the  Zones. 
i.  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  this 
'reaty,  only  those  naval  activities  specifically 
ermitted  by  this  Annex  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
iones  and  in  their  territorial  waters. 

Article  V 
Early  Warning  Systems 

Egypt  and  Israel  may  establish  and  operate 
arly  warning  systems  only  in  Zones  A  and  D, 
:spectively. 

Article  VI 
United  Nations  Operations 

.  The  Parties  will  request  the  United  Nations 
i  provide  forces  and  observers  to  supervise  the 
nplementation  of  this  Annex  and  employ  their 
;st  efforts  to  prevent  any  violation  of  its 
rms. 

With  respect  to  these  United  Nations  forces 
id  observers,  as  appropriate,  the  Parties  agree 

request  the  following  arrangements: 

a.  Operation  of  check  points,  reconnaissance 
itrols,  and  observation  posts  along  the  inter- 
itional  boundary  and  line  B,  and  within 
one  C. 

b  Periodic  verification  of  the  implementa- 
an  of  the  provisions  of  this  Annex  will  be 
irried  out  not  less  than  twice  a  month  unless 
herwise  agreed  by  the  Parties. 

c.  Additional  verifications  within  48  hours 
ter  the  receipt  of  a  request  from  either  Party. 

d.  Ensuring  the  freedom  of  navigation 
rough  the  Strait  of  Tiran  in  accordance  with 
rticle  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  arrangements  described  in  this  article 
reach  zone  will  be  implemented  in  Zones  A, 
,  and  C  by  the  United  Nations  Force  and  in 
)ne  D  by  the  United  Nations  Observers. 

United  Nations  verification  teams  shall  be 
companied  by  liaison  officers  of  the  respec- 
'e  Party. 

The  United  Nations  Force  and  Observers 
II  report  their  findings  to  both  Parties. 

The  United  Nations  Force  and  Observers 
'erating  in  the  Zones  will  enjoy  freedom  of 
avement  and  other  facilities  necessary  for  the 
rformance  of  their  tasks. 
The  United  Nations  Force  and  Observers  are 


not  empowered  to  authorize  the  crossing  of  the 
international  boundary. 

8.  The  Parties  shall  agree  on  the  nations  from 
which  the  United  Nations  Force  and  Observers 
will  be  drawn.  They  will  be  drawn  from  nations 
other  than  those  which  are  Permanent  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

9.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  United  Nations 
should  make  those  command  arrangements  that 
will  best  assure  the  effective  implementation  of 
its  responsibilities. 

Article  VII 
Liaison  System 

1.  Upon  dissolution  of  the  Joint  Commission,  a 
liaison  system  between  the  Parties  will  be  es- 
tablished. This  liaison  system  is  intended  to 
provide  an  effective  method  to  assess  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  obligations  under  the 
present  Annex  and  to  resolve  any  problem  that 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  implementation,  and 
refer  other  unresolved  matters  to  the  higher 
military  authorities  of  the  two  countries  re- 
spectively for  consideration.  It  is  also  intended 
to  prevent  situations  resulting  from  errors  or 
misinterpretation  on  the  part  of  either  Party. 

2.  An  Egyptian  liaison  office  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  El  Arish  and  an  Israeli 
liaison  office  will  be  established  in  the  city  of 
Beer-Sheba.  Each  office  will  be  headed  by  an 
officer  of  the  respective  country,  and  assisted 
by  a  number  of  officers. 

3.  A  direct  telephone  link  between  the  two  of- 
fices will  be  set  up  and  also  direct  telephone 
lines  with  the  United  Nations  command  will  be 
maintained  by  both  offices. 

Article  VIII 
Respect  for  War  Memorials 

Each  Party  undertakes  to  preserve  in  good 
condition  the  War  Memorials  erected  in  the 
memory  of  soldiers  of  the  other  Party,  namely 
those  erected  by  Israel  in  the  Sinai  and  those  to 
be  erected  by  Egypt  in  Israel,  and  shall  permit 
access  to  such  monuments. 

Article  IX 
Interim  Arrangements 

The  withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  and 
civilians  behind  the  interim  withdrawal  line, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  forces  of  the  Parties  and 
the  United  Nations  prior  to  the  final  with- 
drawal, will  be  governed  by  the  attached  Ap- 
pendix and  Maps  2  and  3. 

APPENDIX  TO  ANNEX  I 

ORGANIZATION  OF  MOVEMENTS  IN 
THE  SINAI 

ARTICLE  I 
Principles  of  Withdrawal 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  and 
civilians  from  the  Sinai  will  be  accomplished  in 
two  phases  as  described  in  Article  I  of  Annex  I. 


The  description  and  timing  of  the  withdrawal 
are  included  in  this  Appendix.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission will  develop  and  present  to  the  Chief 
Coordinator  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Middle  East  the  details  of  these  phases  not  later 
than  one  month  before  the  initiation  of  each 
phase  of  withdrawal. 

2.  Both  parties  agree  on  the  following  princi- 
ples for  the  sequence  of  military  movements. 

a.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article 
IX,  paragraph  2,  of  this  Treaty,  until  Israeli 
armed  forces  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
current  J  and  M  Lines  established  by  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Agreement  of  September 
1975,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  1975 
Agreement,  up  to  the  interim  withdrawal  line, 
all  military  arrangements  existing  under  that 
Agreement  will  remain  in  effect,  except  those 
military  arrangements  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  Appendix. 

b.  As  Israeli  armed  forces  withdraw,  United 
Nations  forces  will  immediately  enter  the 
evacuated  areas  to  establish  interim  and  tem- 
porary buffer  zones  as  shown  on  Maps  2  and  3, 
respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
separation  of  forces.  United  Nations  forces' 
deployment  will  precede  the  movement  of  any 
other  personnel  into  these  areas. 

c.  Within  a  period  of  seven  days  after  Israeli 
armed  forces  have  evacuated  any  area  located 
in  Zone  A,  units  of  Egyptian  armed  forces  shall 
deploy  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  II  of  this  Appendix. 

d.  Within  a  period  of  seven  days  after  Israeli 
armed  forces  have  evacuated  any  area  located 
in  Zones  A  or  B,  Egyptian  border  units  shall 
deploy  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  II  of  this  Appendix,  and  will  function  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of 
Annex  I. 

e.  Egyptian  civil  police  will  enter  evacuated 
areas  immediately  after  the  United  Nations 
forces  to  perform  normal  police  functions. 

f.  Egyptian  naval  units  shall  deploy  in  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  II  of  this  Appendix. 

g.  Except  those  movements  mentioned 
above,  deployments  of  Egyptian  armed  forces 
and  the  activities  covered  in  Annex  I  will  be 
effected  in  the  evacuated  areas  when  Israeli 
armed  forces  have  completed  their  withdrawal 
behind  the  interim  withdrawal  line. 

ARTICLE  II 

Subphases  of  the  Withdrawal 

to  the  Interim  Withdrawal  Line 

1.  The  withdrawal  to  the  interim  withdrawal 
line  will  be  accomplished  in  subphases  as  de- 
scribed in  this  Article  and  as  shown  on  Map  3. 
Each  subphase  will  be  completed  within  the  in- 
dicated number  of  months  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  of  this 
Treaty. 

a.  First  subphase:  within  two  months,  Israeli 
armed  forces  will  withdraw  from  the  area  of  El 
Arish,  including  the  town  of  El  Arish  and  its 
airfield,  shown  as  Area  I  on  Map  3. 
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b.  Second  subphase:  within  three  months, 
raeli  armed  forces  will  withdraw  from  the 
ea  between  line  M  of  the  1975  Agreement  and 
ne  A,  shown  as  Area  II  on  Map  3. 

c.  Third  subphase:  within  five  months,  Is- 
eli  armed  forces  will  withdraw  from  the  areas 
ist  and  south  of  Area  II,  shown  as  Area  III  on 
ap  3. 

d.  Fourth  subphase:  within  seven  months, 
raeli  armed  forces  will  withdraw  from  the 
ea  of  El  Tor-Ras  El  Kenisa,  shown  as  Area 
1  on  Map  3. 

e.  Fifth  subphase:  Within  nine  months,  Is- 
eli  armed  forces  will  withdraw  from  the  re- 
aining  areas  west  of  the  interim  withdrawal 
le,  including  the  areas  of  Santa  Katrina  and 
t  areas  east  of  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  passes, 
own  as  Area  V  on  Map  3,  thereby  completing 
raeli  withdrawal  behind  the  interim  with- 
awal  line. 

Egyptian  forces  will  deploy  in  the  areas 
acuated  by  Israeli  armed  forces  as  follows: 

a.  Up  to  one-third  of  the  Egyptian  armed 
ces  in  the  Sinai  in  accordance  with  the  1975 
;reement  will  deploy  in  the  portions  of  Zone 
lying  within  Area  I,  until  the  completion  of 
erim  withdrawal.  Thereafter,  Egyptian 
ned  forces  as  described  in  Article  II  of 
nex  I  will  be  deployed  in  Zone  A  up  to  the 
lits  of  the  interim  buffer  zone. 
).  The  Egyptian  naval  activity  in  accordance 
th  Article  IV  of  Annex  I  will  commence 
ng  the  coasts  of  Areas  II,  III,  and  IV,  upon 
npletion  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
iphases,  respectively. 

:.  Of  the  Egyptian  border  units  described  in 
icle  II  of  Annex  I,  upon  completion  of  the 
t  subphase  one  battalion  will  be  deployed  in 
:a  I.  A  second  battalion  will  be  deployed  in 
:a  II  upon  completion  of  the  second  sub- 
ise.  A  third  battalion  will  be  deployed  in 
:a  III  upon  completion  of  the  third  subphase. 
:  second  and  third  battalions  mentioned 
>ve  may  also  be  deployed  in  any  of  the  sub- 
uently  evacuated  areas  of  the  southern 
ai. 

Jnited  Nations  forces  in  Buffer  Zone  I  of 
1975  Agreement  will  redeploy  to  enable  the 
loyment  of  Egyptian  forces  described  above 
m  the  completion  of  the  first  subphase,  but 
I  otherwise  continue  to  function  in  accord- 
e  with  the  provisions  of  that  Agreement  in 
remainder  of  that  zone  until  the  completion 
he  interim  withdrawal,  as  indicated  in  Arti- 
I  of  this  Appendix. 

sraeli  convoys  may  use  the  roads  south  and 
i  of  the  main  road  junction  east  of  El  Arish 
vacuate  Israeli  forces  and  equipment  up  to 
completion  of  interim  withdrawal.  These 
voys  will  proceed  in  daylight  upon  four 
rs  notice  to  the  Egyptian  liaison  group  and 
ted  Nations  forces,  will  be  escorted  by 
ted  Nations  forces,  and  will  be  in  accord- 
i  with  schedules  coordinated  by  the  Joint 
nmission.  An  Egyptian  liaison  officer  will 
ompany  convoys  to  assure  uninterrupted 


movement.  The  Joint  Commission  may  approve 
other  arrangements  for  convoys. 

ARTICLE  III 
United  Nations  Forces 

1.  The  Parties  shall  request  that  United  Nations 
forces  be  deployed  as  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  described  in  this  Appendix  up  to  the 
time  of  completion  of  final  Israeli  withdrawal. 
For  that  purpose,  the  Parties  agree  to  the  rede- 
ployment of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force. 

2.  United  Nations  forces  will  supervise  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Appendix  and  will  employ 
their  best  efforts  to  prevent  any  violation  of  its 
terms. 

3.  When  United  Nations  forces  deploy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  and 
II  of  this  Appendix,  they  will  perform  the 
functions  of  verification  in  limited  force  zones 
in  accordance  with  Article  VI  of  Annex  I,  and 
will  establish  check  points,  reconnaissance  pa- 
trols, and  observation  posts  in  the  temporary 
buffer  zones  described  in  Article  II  above. 
Other  functions  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
which  concern  the  interim  buffer  zone  are  de- 
scribed in  Article  V  of  this  Appendix. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Joint  Commission  and  Liaison 

1.  The  Joint  Commission  referred  to  in  Article 
IV  of  this  Treaty  will  function  from  the  date  of 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  of  this 
Treaty  up  to  the  date  of  completion  of  final  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  from  the  Sinai. 

2.  The  Joint  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  Party  headed  by  senior 
officers.  This  Commission  shall  invite  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Nations  when  discus- 
sing subjects  concerning  the  United  Nations,  or 
when  either  Party  requests  United  Nations 
presence.  Decisions  of  the  Joint  Commission 
will  be  reached  by  agreement  of  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael. 

3.  The  Joint  Commission  will  supervise  the 
implementation  of  the  arrangements  described 
in  Annex  1  and  this  Appendix.  To  this  end,  and 
by  agreement  of  both  Parties,  it  will: 

a.  coordinate  military  movements  described 
in  this  Appendix  and  supervise  their  im- 
plementation; 

b.  address  and  seek  to  resolve  any  problem 
arising  out  of  the  implementation  of  Annex  I 
and  this  Appendix,  and  discuss  any  violations 
reported  by  the  United  Nations  Force  and  Ob- 
servers and  refer  to  the  Governments  of  Egypt 
and  Israel  any  unresolved  problems; 

c.  assist  the  United  Nations  Force  and  Ob- 
servers in  the  execution  of  their  mandates,  and 
deal  with  the  timetables  of  the  periodic  verifi- 
cations when  referred  to  it  by  the  Parties  as 
provided  for  in  Annex  I  and  in  this  Appendix; 

d.  organize  the  demarcation  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  and  all  lines  and  zones  de- 
scribed in  Annex  I  and  this  Appendix; 

e.  supervise  the  handing  over  of  the  main  in- 


stallations in  the  Sinai  from  Israel  to  Egypt; 

f.  agree  on  necessary  arrangements  for  find- 
ing and  returning  missing  bodies  of  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  soldiers; 

g.  organize  the  setting  up  and  operation  of 
entry  check  points  along  the  El  Arish — Ras 
Muhammed  line  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  4  of  Annex  III; 

h.  conduct  its  operations  through  the  use  of 
joint  liaison  teams  consisting  of  one  Israeli 
representative  and  one  Egyptian  representative, 
provided  from  a  standing  Liaison  Group,  which 
will  conduct  activities  as  directed  by  the  Joint 
Commission; 

i.  provide  liaison  and  coordination  to  the 
United  Nations  command  implementing  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty,  and,  through  the  joint 
liaison  teams,  maintain  local  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  Force 
stationed  in  specific  areas  or  United  Nations 
Observers  monitoring  specific  areas  for  any  as- 
sistance as  needed; 

j.  discuss  any  other  matters  which  the  Parties 
by  agreement  may  place  before  it. 

4.  Meetings  of  the  Joint  Commission  shall  be 
held  at  least  once  a  month.  In  the  event  that 
either  Party  or  the  Command  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Force  requests  a  special  meeting,  it  will 
be  convened  within  24  hours. 

5.  The  Joint  Commission  will  meet  in  the 
buffer  zone  until  the  completion  of  the  interim 
withdrawal  and  in  El  Arish  and  Beer-Sheba  al- 
ternately afterwards.  The  first  meeting  will  be 
held  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  V 

Definition  of  the  Interim  Buffer  Zone 

and  Its  Activities 

1.  An  interim  buffer  zone,  by  which  the  United 
Nations  Force  will  effect  a  separation  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Israeli  elements,  will  be  established 
west  of  and  adjacent  to  the  interim  withdrawal 
line  as  shown  on  Map  2  after  implementation  of 
Israeli  withdrawal  and  deployment  behind  the 
interim  withdrawal  line.  Egyptian  civil  police 
equipped  with  light  weapons  will  perform  nor- 
mal police  functions  within  this  zone. 

2.  The  United  Nations  Force  will  operate  check 
points,  reconnaissance  patrols,  and  observation 
posts  within  the  interim  buffer  zone  in  order  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  Arti- 
cle. 

3.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  agreed 
upon  by  both  Parties  and  to  be  coordinated  by 
the  Joint  Commission,  Israeli  personnel  will 
operate  military  technical  installations  at  four 
specific  locations  shown  on  Map  2  and  desig- 
nated as  Tl  (map  central  coordinate 
57163940),  T2  (map  central  coordinate 
59351541),  T3  (map  central  coordinate 
59331527),  and  T4  (map  central  coordinate 
61  130979)  under  the  following  principles: 

a.  The  technical  installations  shall  be 
manned  by  technical  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel equipped  with  small  arms  required  for 
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eir  protection  (revolvers,  rifles,  sub-machine 
ins,  light  machine  guns,  hand  grenades,  and 
nmunition),  as  follows: 

Tl — up  to  150  personnel 

T2  and  T3 — up  to  350  personnel 

T4 — up  to  200  personnel. 

b.  Israeli  personnel  will  not  carry  weapons  out- 
le  the  sites,  except  officers  who  may  carry 
rsonal  weapons. 

c.  Only  a  third  party  agreed  to  by  Egypt  and 
ael  will  enter  and  conduct  inspections  within 
:  perimeters  of  technical  installations  in  the 
ffer  zone.  The  third  party  will  conduct  in- 
sctions  in  a  random  manner  at  least  once  a 
>nth.  The  inspections  will  verify  the  nature  of 
:  operation  of  the  installations  and  the 
apons  and  personnel  therein.  The  third  party 
II  immediately  report  to  the  Parties  any  di- 
rgence  from  an  installation's  visual  and 
ctronic  surveillance  or  communications  role. 

I  Supply  of  the  installations,  visits  for  tech- 
al  and  administrative  purposes,  and  re- 

icement  of  personnel  and  equipment  situated 
[he  sites,  may  occur  uninterruptedly  from  the 
ited  Nations  check  points  to  the  perimeter  of 
technical  installations,  after  checking  and 
ng  escorted  by  only  the  United  Nations 
ces. 

:.  Israel  will  be  permitted  to  introduce  into 
technical  installations  items  required  for  the 
per  functioning  of  the  installations  and  per- 
mei. 

'.  As  determined  by  the  Joint  Commission, 
ael  will  be  permitted  to: 

(1)  Maintain  in  its  installations  fire- 
iHing  and  general  maintenance  equipment  as 

II  as  wheeled  administrative  vehicles  and 
bile  engineering  equipment  necessary  for  the 
intenance  of  the  sites.  All  vehicles  shall  be 
irmed. 

(2)  Within  the  sites  and  in  the  buffer  zone, 
mtain  roads,  water  lines,  and  communica- 
is  cables  which  serve  the  sites.  At  each  of 
three  installation  locations  (Tl,  T2  and  T3, 

T4),  this  maintenance  may  be  performed 
h  up  to  two  unarmed  wheeled  vehicles  and 
up  to  twelve  unarmed  personnel  with  only 
essary  equipment,  including  heavy  en- 
tering equipment  if  needed.  This  mainte- 
ce  may  be  performed  three  times  a  week, 
ept  for  special  problems,  and  only  after 
ng  the  United  Nations  four  hours  notice. 
!  teams  will  be  escorted  by  the  United  Na- 

iS. 

Movement  to  and  from  the  technical  in- 
lations  will  take  place  only  during  daylight 
rs.  Access  to,  and  exit  from,  the  technical 
allations  shall  be  as  follows: 

(l)Tl:  through  a  United  Nations  check 

it,  and  via  the  road  between  Abu  Aweigila 

the  intersection  of  the  Abu  Aweigila  road 


and  the  Gebel  Libni  road  (at  Km.    161),  as 
shown  on  Map  2. 

(2)  T2  and  T3:  through  a  United  Nations 
checkpoint  and  via  the  road  constructed  across 
the  buffer  zone  to  Gebel  Katrina,  as  shown  on 
Map  2. 

(3)  T2,  T3,  and  T4:  via  helicopters  flying 
within  a  corridor  at  the  times,  and  according  to 
a  flight  profile,  agreed  to  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion. The  helicopters  will  be  checked  by  the 
United  Nations  Force  at  landing  sites  outside 
the  perimeter  of  the  installations. 

h.  Israel  will  inform  the  United  Nations 
Force  at  least  one  hour  in  advance  of  each  in- 
tended movement  to  and  from  the  installations. 

i.  Israel  shall  be  entitled  to  evacuate  sick  and 
wounded  and  summon  medical  experts  and 
medical  teams  at  any  time  after  giving  im- 
mediate notice  to  the  United  Nations  Force. 

4.  The  details  of  the  above  principles  and  all 
other  matters  in  this  Article  requiring  coordi- 
nation by  the  Parties  will  be  handled  by  the 
Joint  Commission. 

5.  These  technical  installations  will  be  with- 
drawn when  Israeli  forces  withdraw  from  the 
interim  withdrawal  line,  or  at  a  time  agreed  by 
the  parties. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Disposition  of  Installations 

and  Military  Barriers 

Disposition  of  installations  and  military  bar- 
riers will  be  determined  by  the  Parties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Up  to  three  weeks  before  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  any  area,  the  Joint  Commission 
will  arrange  for  Israeli  and  Egyptian  liaison  and 
technical  teams  to  conduct  a  joint  inspection  of 
all  appropriate  installations  to  agree  upon  con- 
dition of  structures  and  articles  which  will  be 
transferred  to  Egyptian  control  and  to  arrange 
for  such  transfer.  Israel  will  declare,  at  that 
time,  its  plans  for  disposition  of  installations 
and  articles  within  the  installations. 

2.  Israel  undertakes  to  transfer  to  Egypt  all 
agreed  infrastructure,  utilities,  and  installations 
intact,  inter  alia,  airfield,  roads,  pumping  sta- 
tions, and  ports.  Israel  will  present  to  Egypt  the 
information  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  these  facilities.  Egyptian  technical 
teams  will  be  permitted  to  observe  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  operation  of 
these  facilities  for  a  period  of  up  to  two  weeks 
prior  to  transfer. 

3.  When  Israel  relinquishes  Israeli  military 
water  points  near  El  Arish  and  EI  Tor,  Egyptian 
technical  teams  will  assume  control  of  those  in- 
stallations and  ancillary  equipment  in  accord- 
ance with  an  orderly  transfer  process  arranged 
beforehand  by  the  Joint  Commission.  Egypt 
undertakes  to  continue  to  make  available  at  all 
water  supply  points  the   normal   quantity  of 


currently  available  water  up  to  the  time  Israel 
withdraws  behind  the  international  boundary, 
unless  otherwise  agreed  in  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

4.  Israel  will  make  its  best  effort  to  remove 
or  destroy  all  military  barriers,  including  ob- 
stacles and  minefields,  in  the  areas  and  adja- 
cent waters  from  which  it  withdraws,  according 
to  the  following  concept: 

a.  Military  barriers  will  be  cleared  first 
from  areas  near  populations,  roads,  and  major 
installations  and  utilities. 

b.  For  those  obstacles  and  minefields 
which  cannot  be  removed  or  destroyed  prior  to 
Israeli  withdrawal,  Israel  will  provide  detailed 
maps  to  Egypt  and  the  United  Nations  through 
the  Joint  Commission  not  later  than  15  days 
before  entry  of  United  Nations  forces  into  the 
affected  areas. 

c.  Egyptian  military  engineers  will  enter 
those  areas  after  United  Nations  forces  enter  to 
conduct  barrier  clearance  operations  in  accord- 
ance with  Egyptian  plans  to  be  submitted  prior 
to  implementation. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Surveillance  Activities 

1.  Aerial    surveillance   activities  during   the 
withdrawal  will  be  carried  out  as  follows: 

a.  Both  Parties  request  the  United  States  to 
continue  airborne  surveillance  flights  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  agreements  until  the 
completion  of  final  Israeli  withdrawal. 

b.  Flight  profiles  will  cover  the  Limited 
Forces  Zones  to  monitor  the  limitations  on 
forces  and  armaments,  and  to  determine  that 
Israeli  armed  forces  have  withdrawn  from  the 
areas  described  in  Article  II  of  Annex  I,  Article 
II  of  this  appendix,  and  Maps  2  and  3,  and  that 
these  forces  thereafter  remain  behind  their 
lines.  Special  inspection  flights  may  be  flown 
at  the  request  of  either  Party  or  of  the  United 
Nations. 

c.  Only  the  main  elements  in  the  military  or- 
ganizations of  each  Party,  as  described  in 
Annex  I  and  in  this  Appendix,  will  be  reported. 

2.  Both  Parties  request  the  United  States  oper- 
ated Sinai  Field  Mission  to  continue  its  opera- 
tions in  accordance  with  previous  agreements 
until  completion  of  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  area  east  of  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  Passes. 
Thereafter,  the  Mission  will  be  terminated. 


ARTICLE  VIII 
Exercise  of  Egyptian  Sovereignty 

Egypt  will  resume  the  exercise  of  its  full 
sovereignty  over  evacuated  parts  of  the  Sinai 
upon  Israeli  withdrawal  as  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cle I  of  this  Treaty. 
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ANNEX  III 


ROTOCOL  CONCERNING  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  PARTIES 


Article  1 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Relations 

The  Parties  agree  to  establish  diplomatic  and 
onsular  relations  and  to  exchange  ambassadors 
pon  completion  of  the  interim  withdrawal. 


Article  2 
Economic  and  Trade  Relations 

1.  The  Parties  agree  to  remove  all  dis- 
iminatory  barriers  to  normal  economic  rela- 
ons  and  to  terminate  economic  boycotts  of 
ich  other  upon  completion  of  the  interim 
ithdrawal. 

2.  As  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than  six 
onths  after  the  completion  of  the  interim 
ithdrawal,  the  Parties  will  enter  negotiations 
ith  a  view  to  concluding  an  agreement  on 
ade  and  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ofing beneficial  economic  relations. 


Article  3 
Cultural  Relations 

1.  The  Parties  agree  to  establish  normal  cul- 
ral  relations  following  completion  of  the 
terim  withdrawal. 

2.  They  agree  on  the  desirability  of  cultural 
xhanges  in  all  fields,  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
>ssible  and  not  later  than  six  months  after 
impletion  of  the  interim  withdrawal,  enter 
to  negotiations  with  a  view  to  concluding  a 
iltural  agreement  for  this  purpose. 


Article  4 
Freedom  of  Movement 

1.  Upon  completion  of  the  interim  with- 
awal,  each  Party  will  permit  the  free  move- 
ent  of  the  nationals  and  vehicles  of  the  other 
to  and  within  its  territory  according  to  the 
:neral  rules  applicable  to  nationals  and  ve- 
cles  of  other  states.  Neither  Party  will  impose 
scriminatory  restrictions  on  the  free  movement 

persons  and  vehicles  from  its  territory  to  the 
rritory  of  the  other. 

2.  Mutual  unimpeded  access  to  places  of  re- 
;ious  and  historical  significance  will  be  pro- 
ded  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 


Article  5 

Cooperation  for  Development  and 

Good  Neighborly  Relations 

1.  The  Parties  recognize  a  mutuality  of  inter- 
f  in  good  neighborly  relations  and  agree  to 
nsider  means  to  promote  such  relations. 

2.  The  Parties  will  cooperate  in  promoting 
ace,  stability  and  development  in  their  re- 
on.  Each  agrees  to  consider  proposals  the 
tier  may  wish  to  make  to  this  end. 


3.  The  Parties  shall  seek  to  foster  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance  and  will,  accord- 
ingly, abstain  from  hostile  propaganda  against 
each  other. 

Article  6 
Transportation  and  Telecommunications 

1.  The  Parties  recognize  as  applicable  to 
each  other  the  rights,  privileges  and  obligations 
provided  for  by  the  aviation  agreements  to 
which  they  are  both  party,  particularly  by  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
1944  ("The  Chicago  Convention")  and  the 
International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
1944. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  the  interim  with- 
drawal any  declaration  of  national  emergency 
by  a  party  under  Article  89  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  will  not  be  applied  to  the  other 
party  on  a  discriminatory  basis. 

3.  Egypt  agrees  that  the  use  of  airfields  left 
by  Israel  near  El  Arish,  Rafah,  Ras  El  Nagb 
and  Sharm  el  Sheikh  shall  be  for  civilian  pur- 
poses only,  including  possible  commercial  use 
by  all  nations. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  interim 
withdrawal,  the  Parties  shall  enter  into  negoti- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  civil  avi- 
ation agreement. 

5.  The  Parties  will  reopen  and  maintain 
roads  and  railways  between  their  countries  and 
will  consider  further  road  and  rail  links.  The 
Parties  further  agree  that  a  highway  will  be 
constructed  and  maintained  between  Egypt, 
Israel  and  Jordan  near  Eilat  with  guaranteed  free 
and  peaceful  passage  of  persons,  vehicles  and 
goods  between  Egypt  and  Jordan,  without  prej- 
udice to  their  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  the 
highway  which  falls  within  their  respective 
territory. 

6.  Upon  completion  of  the  interim  with- 
drawal, normal  postal,  telephone,  telex,  data 
facsimile,  wireless  and  cable  communications 
and  television  relay  services  by  cable,  radio 
and  satellite  shall  be  established  between  the 
two  Parties  in  accordance  with  all  relevant  in- 
ternational conventions  and  regulations. 

7.  Upon  completion  of  the  interim  with- 
drawal, each  Party  shall  grant  normal  access  to 
its  ports  for  vessels  and  cargoes  of  the  other,  as 
well  as  vessels  and  cargoes  destined  for  or 
coming  from  the  other.  Such  access  shall  be 
granted  on  the  same  conditions  generally  appli- 
cable to  vessels  and  cargoes  of  other  nations. 
Article  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will  be  im- 
plemented upon  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  aforementioned  Treaty. 

Article  7 
Enjoyment  of  Human  Rights 

The  Parties  affirm  their  commitment  to  re- 
spect and  observe  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all,  and  they  will  promote 
these  rights  and  freedoms  in  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 


Article  8 
Territorial  Seas 


Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 5  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  each  Party  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  vessels  of  the  other  Party 
to  innocent  passage  through  its  territorial  sea  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  international  law. 

AGREED  MINUTES 

AGREED  MINUTES 
TO  ARTICLES  I,  IV,  V  AND  VI 

AND  ANNEXES  I  AND  HI 
OF  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

ARTICLE  I 

Egypt's  resumption  of  the  exercise  of  full 
sovereignty  over  the  Sinai  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  I  shall  occur  with  regard  to 
each  area  upon  Israel's  withdrawal  from  that 
area. 


ARTICLE  IV 

It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  review 
provided  for  in  Article  IV(4)  will  be  undertaken 
when  requested  by  either  party,  commencing 
within  three  months  of  such  a  request,  but  that 
any  amendment  can  be  made  only  with  the 
mutual  agreement  of  both  parties. 


ARTICLE  V 

The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  2  of  Article 
V  shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  the  first 
sentence  of  that  paragraph.  The  foregoing  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  contravening  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  2  of  Article  V,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  Parties  will  respect  each  other's  right  to 
navigation  and  overflight  for  access  to  either 
country  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba." 


ARTICLE  VI(2) 

The  provisions  of  Article  VI  shall  not  be  con- 
strued in  contradiction  to  the  provisions  of  the 
framework  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  agreed 
at  Camp  David.  The  foregoing  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  contravening  the  provisions  of  Article 
VI(2)  of  the  treaty,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Parties  undertake  to  fulfill  in  good  faith 
their  obligations  under  this  Treaty,  without  re- 
gard to  action  or  inaction  of  any  other  Party  and 
independently  of  any  instrument  external  to  this 
Treaty." 


ARTICLE  VI(5) 

It  is  agreed  by  the  Parties  that  there  is  no  as- 
sertion that  this  Treaty  prevails  over  other 
Treaties  or  agreements  or  that  other  Treaties  or 
agreements  prevail  over  this  Treaty.   The 
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foregoing  is  not  to  be  construed  as  contravening 
the  provisions  of  Article  VI(5)  of  the  Treaty, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Subject  to  Article  103  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  Parties  under  the  present 
Treaty  and  any  of  their  other  obligations,  the 
obligations  under  this  Treaty  will  be  binding  and 
implemented." 

ANNEX  I 

Article  VI,  Paragraph  8,  of  Annex  I  provides 
as  follows: 

"The  Parties  shall  agree  on  the  nations  from 
which  the  United  Nations  force  and  observers 
will  be  drawn.  They  will  be  drawn  from  nations 
other  than  those  which  are  permanent  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council." 

The  Parties  have  agreed  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
8,  Article  VI,  of  Annex  I,  if  no  agreement  is 
reached  between  the  Parties,  they  will  accept  or 
support  a  U.S.  proposal  concerning  the  compos- 
ition of  the  United  Nations  force  and  obser- 
vers." 

ANNEX  III 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Annex  III  thereto 
provide  for  establishing  normal  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  Parties.  In  accordance  there- 
with, it  is  agreed  that  such  relations  will  include 
normal  commercial  sales  of  oil  by  Egypt  to  Is- 
rael, and  that  Israel  shall  be  fully  entitled  to 
make  bids  for  Egyptian-origin  oil  not  needed  for 
Egyptian  domestic  oil  consumption,  and  Egypt 
and  its  oil  concessionaires  will  entertain  bids 
made  by  Israel,  on  the  same  basis  and  terms  as 
apply  to  other  bidders  for  such  oil. 

For  the  Government  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt: 

A.  Sadat 

For  the  Government  of 
Israel: 

M.  Begin 

Witnessed  by: 

Jimmy  Carter 

Jimmy  Carter,  President 

of  the  United  States  of  America 


LETTERS 


March  26,  1979 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

This  letter  confirms  that  Egypt  and  Israel  have 
agreed  as  follows: 

The  Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  recall 
that  they  concluded  at  Camp  David  and  signed  at 
the  White  House  on  September  17,  1978,  the 
annexed  documents  entitled  "A  Framework  for 


Peace  in  the  Middle  East  Agreed  at  Camp 
David"  and  "Framework  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
Peace  Treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel." 

For  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  comprehensive 
peace  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Frameworks,  Egypt  and  Israel  will 
proceed  with  the  implementation  of  those  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip.  They  have  agreed  to  start  negotiations 
within  a  month  after  the  exchange  of  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  "Framework  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East,"  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan is  invited  to  join  the  negotiations.  The  Dele- 
gations of  Egypt  and  Jordan  may  include  Pales- 
tinians from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  or 
other  Palestinians  as  mutually  agreed.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  negotiation  shall  be  to  agree,  prior  to 
the  elections,  on  the  modalities  for  establishing 
the  elected  self-governing  authority  (administra- 
tive council),  define  its  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  agree  upon  other  related  issues.  In 
the  event  Jordan  decides  not  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations,  the  negotiations  will  be  held  by 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  two  Governments  agree  to  negotiate  con- 
tinuously and  in  good  faith  to  conclude  these 
negotiations  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  They 
also  agree  that  the  objective  of  the  negotiations 
is  the  establishment  of  the  self-governing  au- 
thority in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  in  order  to 
provide  full  autonomy  to  the  inhabitants. 

Egypt  and  Israel  set  for  themselves  the  goal  of 
completing  the  negotiations  within  one  year  so 
that  elections  will  be  held  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  after  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  self-governing  authority 
referred  to  in  the  "Framework  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East"  will  be  established  and  inaugu- 
rated within  one  month  after  it  has  been  elected, 
at  which  time  the  transitional  period  of  five 
years  will  begin.  The  Israeli  military  government 
and  its  civilian  administration  will  be  with- 
drawn, to  be  replaced  by  the  self-governing  au- 
thority, as  specified  in  the  "Framework  for 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East."  A  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli armed  forces  will  then  take  place  and  there 
will  be  a  redeployment  of  the  remaining  Israeli 
forces  into  specified  security  locations. 

This  letter  also  confirms  our  understanding 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  partici- 
pate fully  in  all  stages  of  negotiations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Government  of 
Israel: 
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joint  letter  to  him  from  President  Sadat  an 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  added  to  the  Americ; 
and  Israeli  copies  the  notation: 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  expressic 
'West  Bank'  is  understood  by  the  Government 
Israel  to  mean  'Judea  and  Samaria'." 

This  notation  is  in  accordance  with  simil 
procedures  established  at  Camp  David.] 


M.  Begin 
Menachem  Begin 

For  the  Government  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt: 

A.  Sadat 

Mohamed  Anwar  El-Sadat 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 

[Note:  President  Carter,  upon  receipt  of  the 


March  26,  19' 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

In  response  to  your  request,  I  can  confir 
that,  within  one  month  after  the  completion  i 
Israel's  withdrawal  to  the  interim  line  as  pr 
vided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egy 
and  Israel,  Egypt  will  send  a  resident  amba 
sador  to  Israel  and  will  receive  a  resident  Isra< 
ambassador  in  Egypt. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Sad, 
Mohamed  Anwar  El-Sad 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 


March  26,  19 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  President  Sai 
that,  within  one  month  after  Israel  completes 
withdrawal  to  the  interim  line  in  Sinai,  as  p 
vided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Eg; 
and  Israel,  Egypt  will  send  a  resident  amb 
sador  to  Israel  and  will  receive  in  Egypt  a  re 
dent  Israeli  ambassador. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  will  confirm  t 
this  procedure  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Gove 
ment  of  Israel. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Cari 
Jimmy  Cai 

His  Excellency 
Menachem  Begin 
Prime  Minister  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 


March  26,  IS 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  confirm  that 
Government  of  Israel  is  agreeable  to  the  pro 
dure  set  out  in  your  letter  of  March  26,  1979 
which  you  state: 

"I  have  received  a  letter  from  President  Sa 
that,  within  one  month  after  Israel  completes 
withdrawal  to  the  interim  line  in  Sinai,  as  p 
vided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Eg 
and  Israel,  Egypt  will  send  a  resident  amb 
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ador  to  Israel  and  will  receive  in  Egypt  a  resi- 
ent  Israeli  ambassador." 
Sincerely, 

M.  Begin 
Menachem  Begin 

he  President, 
The  White  House. 


March  26,  1979 

«ar  Mr.  President: 

I  wish  to  confirm  to  you  that  subject  to 
nited  States  Constitutional  processes: 

In  the  event  of  an  actual  or  threatened  viola- 
on  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and 
irael,  the  United  States  will,  on  request  of  one 
r  both  of  the  Parties,  consult  with  the  Parties 
ith  respect  thereto  and  will  take  such  other 
:tion  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  and  helpful 
i  achieve  compliance  with  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  will  conduct  aerial 
onitoring  as  requested  by  the  Parties  pursuant 
i  Annex  I  of  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  believes  the  Treaty  provi- 
on  for  permanent  stationing  of  United  Nations 
;rsonnel  in  the  designated  limited  force  zone 
in  and  should  be  implemented  by  the  United 
ations  Security  Council.  The  United  States 
ill  exert  its  utmost  efforts  to  obtain  the  req- 
site  action  by  the  Security  Council.  If  the  Se- 
lrity  Council  fails  to  establish  and  maintain 
e  arrangements  called  for  in  the  Treaty,  the 
resident  will  be  prepared  to  take  those  steps 
:cessary  to  ensure  the  establishment  and 
aintenance  of  an  acceptable  alternative  multi- 
itional  force. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 
Jimmy  Carter 

is  Excellency 

Mohamed  Anwar  El-Sadat, 
President  of  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt. 


March  26,  1979 
'ear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  wish  to  confirm  to  you  that  subject  to 
nited  States  Constitutional  processes: 

In  the  event  of  an  actual  or  threatened  viola- 
on  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Israel  and 
gypt,  the  United  States  will,  on  request  of  one 
r  both  of  the  Parties,  consult  with  the  Parties 
ith  respect  thereto  and  will  take  such  other 
:tion  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  and  helpful 
»  achieve  compliance  with  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  will  conduct  aerial 
lonitoring  as  requested  by  the  Parties  pursuant 
i  Annex  I  of  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  believes  the  Treaty  provi- 
on  for  permanent  stationing  of  United  Nations 
ersonnel  in  the  designated  limited  force  zone 
in  and  should  be  implemented  by  the  United 
ations  Security  Council.  The  United  States 
ill  exert  its  utmost  efforts  to  obtain  the  req- 


uisite action  by  the  Security  Council.  If  the  Se- 
curity Council  fails  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  arrangements  called  for  in  the  Treaty,  the 
President  will  be  prepared  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  acceptable  alternative  multi- 
national force. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 
Jimmy  Carter 

His  Excellency 
Menachem  Begin, 
Prime  Minister  of  the 

State  of  Israel.  □ 


'The  ceremony  was  attended  by  officials  of 
the  three  governments  and  was  broadcast  live 
on  radio  and  television.  Earlier  in  the  day 
President  Carter  held  separate  meetings  with 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and, 
prior  to  the  ceremony,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Carter  hosted  a  private  luncheon  for  President 
and  Mrs.  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Begin  at  the  White  House.  Following  the  cere- 
mony, the  President  met  at  the  White  House 
with  Members  of  Congress  to  discuss  U.S.  aid 
and  assistance  to  Egypt  and  Israel. 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Apr.  2,  1979.  Dinner 
toasts  made  at  a  state  dinner  on  the  South  Lawn 
of  the  White  House  on  Mar.  26  are  printed  in 
the  same  Weekly  Compilation  on  p.  523. 
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Egypt Stock  No.  044-000-91019-5 

Pub.  8152  8  pp. 

Iraq   Stock  No.  044-000-91086-1 

Pub.  7975  4  pp. 


Morocco   Stock  No.    044-000-91113-2 

Pub.  7954  6  pp. 

Oman   Stock  No.    044-000-99917-0 

Pub.  8070  5  pp. 

Tunisia    Stock  No.    044-000-91 125-6 

Pub.  8142  5  pp. 

Index Stock  No.     044-000-91 105-1 

Pub.  8739  3  pp. 

Atomic  Energy — Technical  Information  Ex- 
change and  Nuclear  Safety.  TIAS  8867. 
Agreement  with  Iran.  19  pp.  $1.10.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:8867.) 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Establishing  an 
Information  Center.  Agreement  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  TIAS  8875.  8  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8875.) 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. Agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS 
8876.  8  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8876.) 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Desalination. 
Agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS  8878. 
23  pp.  $1.30.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8878.) 

Safeguarding  of  Classified  Information. 
Agreement  with  Kuwait,  amending  the 
agreement  of  January  18,  1976.  TIAS  8905. 
2  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8905.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Egypt.  TIAS  8973.  6  pp. 
700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8973.) 

Suez  Canal — Clearance  of  Mines  and  Un- 
exploded  Ordnance.  Agreement  with  Egypt, 
amending  the  arrangement  of  April  13  and 
25,  1974,  as  amended.  TIAS  8989.  6  pp. 
700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8989.) 

Highway  Transportation.  Agreement  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS  8991.  15  pp.  $1.10. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8991.) 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  Is- 
rael, amending  the  agreement  of  June  13, 
1950,  as  amended.  TIAS  9002.  21  pp.  $1.10. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9002.) 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Eleventh  proces-verbal  extending  the  decla- 
ration of  November  12,  1959,  on  provisional 
accession  of  Tunisia  to  the  general  agree- 
ment. TIAS  9011.  9  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9011.) 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS 
9019.  25  pp.  $1.30.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9019.) 

Agricultural  Production  and  Economic  De- 
velopment. Agreement  with  Syria.  TIAS 
9022.  13  pp.  900.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9022.) 

Economic  Assistance — Loan.  Agreement  with 
Israel.  TIAS  9028.  18  pp.  $1.10.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9028.) 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Egypt.  TIAS  9040.  18  pp.  $1.10.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9040.) 

Solar  Energy.  Agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
TIAS  9077.  7  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9077.) 

Economic  Assistance — Cash  Grant.  Agree- 
ment with  Israel.  TIAS  9095.  4  pp.  700. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9095.) 

Economic  Assistance — Loan.  Agreement  with 
Israel.  TIAS  9097.  18  pp.  $1.10.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9097.) 
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THE  PRESIDENT:         Visit  to  Egypt  and  Israel 


On  March  7,  1979,  President  Carter  departed  the  United  States  to  meet  with 
President  Sadat  in  Egypt  (March  8-10)  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  in  Israel 
(March  10-13).  He  met  again  with  President  Sadat  at  the  Cairo  International 
Airport  on  March  13  before  returning  to  Washington  on  March  14. 1 


DEPARTURE  REMARKS, 
WHITE  HOUSE,  MAR.  7,  1979 2 

Vice  President  Mondale 

You  leave  tonight,  Mr.  President,  on 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  dif- 
ficult mission  of  your  Presidency.  You 
seek  a  peace  vital  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  but  to  the 
people  of  our  own  nation  and  to  all 
mankind. 

There  is  no  challenge  more  urgent 
than  seeking  that  peace,  for  as  the 
Bible  tells  us,  it  is  the  peacemakers 
who  are  blessed.  And  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Prime  Minister  Begin,  and  Presi- 
dent Sadat  are  three  such  peacemakers. 

Your  efforts  are  even  more  than  a 
pivotal  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  East,  for  as  a  poet  once  put  it: 
"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nown'd  than  war." 

Each  generation  bears  two  funda- 
mental responsibilities  to  the  next:  One 
is  to  lay  down  our  lives,  if  need  be,  for 
the  things  that  we  treasure;  the  other  is 
to  work  ceaselessly  so  that  our  children 
will  not  be  asked  to  make  that  sac- 
rifice. Both  duties  are  sacred.  Both  re- 
quire courage.  Both  are  filled  with 
grave  risks. 

There  are  statesmen  whose  tasks  it  is 
to  go  to  the  brink  of  war.  For  others, 
their  courage  is  tested  by  the  challenge 
to  go  to  the  brink  for  peace.  In  the  end, 
the  truest  measure  of  our  humanity  is 
how  we  rise  to  the  second  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  tonight,  as  6  months 
ago,  you  meet  that  demanding  meas- 
ure. Please  know  that  you  have  our 
love,  our  prayers.  The  prayers  of  all 
humanity  are  with  you  this  evening  as 
you  search  for  that  nobler  victory,  the 
victory  of  peace. 

President  Carter 

Nothing  could  give  me  more  encour- 
agement and  a  more  gratifying  sense 
than  to  have  surround  me  here  not  only 
the  Vice  President  but  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress. 

I  leave  tonight  on  a  new  mission  in 
the  service  of  the  oldest  of  human 
dreams  —  the  dream  of  peace.   And 


nowhere  is  this  hope  for  peace  more 
fervent,  more  alive  than  in  the  Middle 
East;  nowhere  is  the  path  to  its  realiza- 
tion more  difficult;  nowhere  might  the 
price  of  failure  be  more  terrible. 

Peace  remains  the  goal  of  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  of 
the  great  peoples  of  Egypt  and  of  Is- 
rael. I  know  that  they  share  my  deter- 
mination that  these  long  negotiations 
will  bring  fruit. 

The  Middle  East  has  suffered  too 
much  and  too  long  from  war  and  from 
the  fear  of  war.  Arabs  and  Israelis  alike 
must  now  understand  that  bloodshed 
and  deprivation  and  death  can  never 
settle  their  differences,  can  never  be 
the  path  toward  renewal  and  hope. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  has  come 
within  reach.  President  Sadat's  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  his  great  and  courageous  re- 
ception by  Prime  Minister  Begin,  the 
reciprocal  visit  by  the  Prime  Minister 
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President  Carter  has  accepted  invita- 
tions from  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
President  Sadat  and  will  depart  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday  afternoon  for 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  President  will  arrive  in  Egypt  on 
Thursday  afternoon  for  talks  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  He  will  then  fly  to  Israel  on 
Saturday  evening  for  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin. 

The  talks  will  focus  on  the  peace 
process,  regional  security,  and  bilateral 
issues. 

As  he  stated  last  Tuesday,  the  Presi- 
dent believes  that  we  must  not  allow  the 
prospects  for  peace  which  seemed  so 
bright  last  September  to  continue  to  dim 
and  perhaps  to  vanish.  If  we  do,  the 
judgment  of  history  and  of  our  children 
will  rightly  condemn  us. 


♦Read  to  news  correspondents  by 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Jody  Pow- 
ell (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  12, 
1979). 


to  Egypt — all  opened  the  way  towai 
possible  progress.  At  Camp  David,  w 
then  worked  together  for  13  days  I 
forge  a  political  framework  withi 
which  their  differences  might  be  n 
solved. 

Our  negotiations  have  been  and  a 
based  on  the  idea  that  peace  can  on 
be  achieved  when  we  meet  the  legil 
mate  needs  of  all  those  who  are  a 
fected  by  the  conflict. 

Real  peace  will  not  come  with 
single  treaty,  important  as  it  would  b 
But  a  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Isra 
is  an  indispensable  step  toward  tl 
broader  comprehensive  peace  that  \ 
all  seek. 

Negotiation  is  a  long  and  tedio 
process — I  know  from  personal  expei 
ence.  But  there  are  times  when  makii 
peace  demands  more  courage  th; 
making  war.  I  believe  that  Preside 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  pc 
sess  that  special  kind  of  courage  ai 
that  they  possess,  as  well,  the  visii 
and  the  statesmanship  to  redeem  t 
great  hope  which  they  themselves  ha 
helped  to  create. 

So,  it  is  with  hope  that  I  depart,  ho 
tempered  by  sober  realism.  As  a  frie 
of  Egypt  and  a  friend  of  Israel,  we  w 
do  our  best  to  help  them  achieve  t 
peace  that  they  have  paid  for  in  bio 
many  times  over. 

In  doing  this,  in  seeking  to  lay  t 
basis  for  a  stable  and  a  peaceful  Mid< 
East,  we  will  also  be  serving  our  o< 
deepest  national  interests  and  the  int 
ests  of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  in  this  endeavor,  I  ta 
with  me  the  prayers  and  the  go 
wishes  of  the  American  people.  In  I 
difficult  work  that  lies  ahead,  I  w 
draw  strength  and  sustenance  fr< 
those  worldwide  prayers  and  from  y( 
support. 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
CAIRO,  MAR.  8,  19793 

President  Sadat 

On  behalf  of  40  million  Egyptian! 
welcome  you  in  the  cradle  of  civili 
tion.  You  are  held  here  with  the  high 
esteem,  as  one  of  the  greatest  stat 
men  of  our  time.  Your  courage  i 
wisdom  are  paralleled  only  by  I 
strength  of  your  commitment  to  moi 
ity  and  justice. 

Never  before  has  an  American  Pre 
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snt  been  so  firm  in  his  devotion  to  the 
juse  of  world  peace  and  the  universal 
rotherhood  of  man.  Never  before  has 
statesman  with  your  awesome  respon- 
bility  devoted  so  much  of  his  time 
id  effort  to  the  noble  task  of  promot- 
ig  peace  and  cooperation  among  na- 
ons. 

This  is  an  historic  and  courageous 
ission.  On  your  departure  yesterday, 
)u  said  that  you  were  undertaking  it 
ith  hope  and  sober  realism.  We  share 
jur  hope  and  pray  for  the  success  of 
jur  endeavor.  You  will  find  the 
gyptian  people  firm  in  their  dedica- 
rjn  to  a  just  and  comprehensive  peace 

the  area.  We  are  determined  to  en- 
)le  our  Palestinian  brothers  to  realize 
eir  national  rights  and  regain  their 
eedom. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  be  work- 
g  together  to  make  these  cherished 
>pes  a  living  reality.  We  want  to  build 
viable  structure  for  peace  that's  based 
1  the  rule  of  law  and  legitimacy. 
The  reception  you  were  accorded 
day  by  our  masses  is  a  testimony  of 
e  affection  they  have  for  you  and  for 
ery  American.  Let  us  vow  to  cement 
e  bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
tween  our  nations. 

May  God  Almighty  guide  our  steps 
id  lighten  our  way  and,  God  willing, 
3  shall  overcome. 

'esident  Carter 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Egyptians 
led  the  streets  this  afternoon  to  ex- 
ess  their  deepest  feelings — feelings 
>t  of  personal  friendship  or  admira- 
)n  for  me,  or  even  for  their  noble  and 
iloved  leader,  President  Sadat,  but 
eir  deepest  feeling  expressed  hun- 
eds  of  times  over  was  a  genuine  de- 
re  for  peace. 

The  greeting  of  peace  has  a  special 
d  urgent  meaning  for  all  of  us  today, 
come  to  you,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
rvice  of  peace.  You  receive  me  in  a 
irit  of  peace.  We  meet  to  resume  to- 
cher the  sacred  work  of  building 
ace. 

It's  an  honor  for  me  and  my  wife  to 
!  reunited  with  you,  Mr.  President, 
id  your  wife  and  with  our  many  other 
lends  with  whom  we've  worked  so 
ligently  in  recent  months. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this 
ne  in  Cairo.  We  bring  with  us  the  re- 
ect  and  the  good  wishes  for  President 
idat  and  for  the  people  of  Egypt  from 
e  tens  of  millions  of  people  who  live 
the  United  States  of  America. 
I've  come  to  the  Middle  East  to  ad- 
mce  the  cause  of  peace  between 
?ypt  and  Israel.  A  treaty  between 
ese  two  great  nations  would  be  a  be- 
nning,  not  an  end.  It  would  bring  us 
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President  Carter  waves  to  the  crowd  during  his  train  trip  to  Alexandria  with  President  Sadat. 

(White  House  photo  by  Karl  Schumacher! 


much  closer  to  the  broader  goal  we 
seek — a  real  peace,  a  comprehensive 
peace,  a  peace  that  would  reflect  the 
legitimate  needs  of  all  those  who  have 
suffered  so  deeply  during  the  last  30 
years  of  conflict,  enmity,  and  war. 

It  would  also  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  chapter  in  the  long  history  of 
Egypt,  one  in  which  the  energies  of  all 
Egyptians  can  at  last  be  turned  in  full 
force  to  the  human  task  of  building  a 
future  of  dignity  and  hope. 

I  know  from  experience  how  deeply 
President  Sadat  wants  that  kind  of  fu- 
ture. In  my  many  hours  of  conversation 
with  him,  I've  learned  to  respect  him 
as  a  man  of  great  courage  with  a  pas- 
sion for  peace.  He  has  spoken 
eloquently,  but  more  importantly,  he 
has  acted  boldly  and  decisively. 

In  his  electrifying  trip  to  Jerusalem 
in  November  of  1977,  President  Sadat 
fully  committed  himself  to  the  goal  of  a 
just  and  lasting  pe'ace.  That  was  also 
our  goal  at  Camp  David  where  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and 
I  agreed  on  a  framework  for  a  com- 
prehensive peace  and  on  the  outlines  of 
a  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  And 
that  remains  the  goal  of  the  talks  that 
will  continue  today. 

Our  hope  is  to  achieve  an  agreement 
which  is  honorable,  just,  and  which 
provides  security  for  each  of  the 
negotiating  parties.  But  above  all,  our 
purpose  is  to  achieve  a  peace  that  will 
last. 

If  the  promise  of  peace  is  to  be  fully 
realized  for  the  people  of  Israel  and 
Egypt,  then  others  must  be  encouraged 
to  join  the  process  of  resolving  differ- 
ences through  negotiations  and  ac- 
commodations. 

The  United  States  will  work  with  any 
and  all  parties  who  are  committed  to 
these  principles  of  genuine  peace  and 
security.  As  the  relations  among  us 
grow  stronger,  we  can  all  work  more 
effectively  to  bring  stability  to  the 


Middle  East  region  as  a  whole. 

President  Sadat  has  written,  and  I 
quote:  "No  problem  should  ever  be  re- 
garded as  insuperable."  In  recent 
months,  we've  overcome  many  prob- 
lems that  once  seemed  insurmountable. 
I  pray  that,  with  God's  help,  we  may 
remove  the  remaining  obstacles  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  and  continue  the 
negotiations  with  great  determination 
on  other  issues,  in  accordance  with  the 
Camp  David  agreements. 

The  most  important  condition  for 
success  has  already  been  met — the  sin- 
cere conviction  on  both  sides  that  peace 
is  preferable  to  war,  that  differences 
can  better  be  settled  by  the  exercise  of 
reason  than  by  the  spilling  of  blood. 

The  people  of  Egypt  have  spilled 
much  blood.  And  in  the  eyes  of  the 
women,  in  particular,  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  balconies  in  the  last  few  minutes, 
we've  seen  a  desire  and  a  hunger  and  a 
prayer  that  their  sons  and  their  hus- 
bands would  never  again  have  to  suffer 
in  a  cause  of  combat  and  war. 

President  Sadat  and  I,  in  the  car  to- 
gether, repledged  ourselves  not  to  dis- 
appoint those  here,  in  Israel,  among  the 
Palestinians,  among  the  countries  also 
presently  in  a  state  of  war,  who  depend 
on  us  and  others  to  bring  the  long  un- 
realized but  deeply  desired  state  of 
peace  to  this  region. 

Like  you,  Mr.  President,  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace.  Like  you, 
Mr.  President,  I'm  determined  to 
persevere.  Our  common  dedication, 
our  common  determination  is  rooted  in 
the  soil  of  common  religious  truth. 
Many  signs  said:  "We  believe  in 
God."  You  and  I,  Mr.  President,  be- 
lieve in  God.  We  believe  in  truth,  that 
truth  takes  different  forms.  But  its  un- 
derlying message  is  the  same  —  it's  a 
message  of  love,  of  faith,  and  of  peace. 

As  we  work  together  in  the  crucial 
discussions  that  are  about  to  begin,  let 
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us  pray  God,  in  the  words  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel,  "to  guide  our  feet  into  the 
way  of  peace." 


INFORMAL  EXCHANGE 
WITH  AMERICAN  TV 
CORRESPONDENTS  (EXCERPTS), 
MAR.  9,  19794 


Q.  How  are  the  talks  going? 

President  Carter:  I  think  very  well. 
We  still  have  some  problems,  ob- 
viously. But  President  Sadat  genuinely 
wants  peace.  So  do  I.  So  does  Prime 
Minister  Begin.  We  don't  know  yet 
what  will  happen  until  we  get  through 
with  the  talks. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  feeling  that  you 
can  wrap  up  this  end  of  it  on  the 
scheduled  trip? 

Q.  Will  you  be  able  to  leave  on 
schedule? 

President  Carter:  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Maybe  stay  another  day? 

President  Carter:  I  don't  know.  I 
really  don't  know. 

Q.  At  where  you  are  at  the  mo- 
ment, would  you  think  that  you  and 
Sadat  will  have  an  agreement  by  the 
time  you  leave? 

President  Carter:  That's  hard  to 
predict.  Prime  Minister  Khalil  and 
Secretary  Vance  are  talking  about  lan- 
guage and  specifics.  President  Sadat 
and  I  have  always  been  basically  in 
agreement  on  strategic  matters.  And 
that's  the  situation  now.  We'll  get  to- 
gether in  Alexandria  with  the  whole 
group  to  see  what  differences  still  re- 
main. 

Q.  You  said  before  you  came  out 
that  you  didn't  think  it  would  be 
easy.  Is  it  any  less  difficult  now  that 
you're  here? 

President  Carter:  That's  hard  to 
judge.  We  obviously  came  on  this  trip 
without  any  assurance  of  success.  But  I 
know  two  things:  One  is  that  the  people 
of  Israel  and  Egypt  want  peace.  That's 
obvious.  And  I  believe  that  the  leaders 
of  Israel  and  Egypt  want  peace. 

Q.  If  it's  possible  that  you  may 
have  to  stay  1  more  day,  can  we  con- 
clude that  the  talks  are  not  going  as 
you  thought  they  might? 

President  Carter:  I  don't  think 
that's  easy  to  predict,  because  if  they 
should  go  well  or  shouldn't  go  well,  1 
day  in  my  life  wouldn't  be  very  signifi- 
cant compared  to  the  prospect  of  im- 
proving chances  for  peace.  So,  I  don't 


believe  that  that  would  be  a  good 
measurement. 

Q.  If  you  went  1  day  later,  would 
that  foul  things  up  on  the  Israeli 
side,  with  the  arrangements  that 
they've  made? 

President  Carter:  No.  I  don't  think 
there's  any  likelihood  at  all  that  I 
would  get  to  Israel  a  day  later.  I  think 
what  it  will  do  is  to  take  to  Israel  either 
an  encouraging  prospect  or  one  that 
would  require  some  substantial  modifi- 
cations. And  we  really  wouldn't  know 
what  the  chances  were  until  we  got 
through  with  our  discussions  in  Israel. 

Q.  Are  you  in  communication  with 
the  Israelis  while  you  are  here? 

President  Carter:  Only  through  the 
Ambassadors.  But  there's  really  noth- 
ing to  report  to  the  Israelis  yet,  because 
we're  in  the  process  of  discussing  the 
specific  terms  on  which  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement still.  And  I  think  it'll  be 
after  our  meetings  in  Alexandria  this 
evening  and  tomorrow  that  we'll  know 
how  close  we  are  together.  Obviously, 
we'll  go  to  Israel  with  some  differences 
still  remaining.  And  I'll  do  the  best  I 
can  to  resolve  those  differences. 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  by  the 
Egyptian  counterproposal? 

President  Carter:  No.  We've  had  a 
very  clear  picture  of  the  Egyptian  posi- 
tion, both  from  the  statements  and  at- 
titudes of  Prime  Minister  Khalil  in 
Camp  David  and,  also,  my  own  private 
conversations  and  communications 
with  President  Sadat.  So  there  have  not 
been  any  surprises. 

Q.  How  far  apart  do  you  presently 
regard  the  Israelis  and  Egyptians  to 
be  on  the  question  of  Palestinian  au- 
tonomy? 

President  Carter:  The  question  of 
Palestinian  autonomy  will  have  to  be 
resolved  in  the  talks  that  would  com- 
mence 1  month  after  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  peace  treaty.  The  Palestinian 
autonomy  description  is  best  sum- 
marized in  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments, and  both  President  Sadat  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  have  reconfirmed 
their  commitment  to  me  that  all  of  the 
Camp  David  agreements  will  be  carried 
out.  And  the  details,  obviously,  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  over  a  period  of 
a  year  after  the  peace  treaty  is  signed. 

Q.  You  expect  it's  possible  that 
you  may  arrive  in  Israel  24  hours 
late? 

President  Carter:  No.  I  think  we'll 
get  to  Israel  on  time. 

Q.  Even  though  you  are  having 
more  difficulties  here  than  perhaps 
you'd  imagined? 
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President  Carter:  As  I  said,  I  have 
not  been  surprised  after  I  got  here.  I'v< 
not  been  disappointed  nor  pleasantlj 
surprised.  It's  about  what  we  antici 
pated.  But  my  expectation  is  that  we'l 
get  to  Israel  on  time. 

Q.  Could  you  characterize  thi 
talks  for  us  so  far?  How  do  you  thin! 
they've  been  doing? 

President  Sadat:  We  had  a  3-hou 
talk  yesterday,  very  intensive  talks, 
think  there  is  progress,  for  sure  there  i 
progress.  And  I  think  it  is  time  no\ 
that  we  can  say  that  the  signing  of  th 
agreement  is  not  so  far  at  all.  From  m 
side,  as  you  know,  I'm  doing  my  best 
and  I  shall  be  doing  my  best.  But  in  al 
candor,  without  the  intensive  effort  b 
President  Carter  and  the  America 
people  and  the  Congress  behind  him 
we  would  have  never  reached  this.  Le 
me  hope  that  everything  will  be  clear  i 
this  visit. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  problem 
What  is  the  biggest  difficulty? 

President  Sadat:  I  commented  la; 
night  after  the  3-hour  talk  with  Pres 
dent  Carter,  Secretary  Vance,  an 
[National  Security  Adviser]  Brzez 
inski — and  the  [Egyptian]  Vice  Pres 
dent,  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  wit 
me.  Let  me  tell  you  this:  We  must  g< 
rid  of  the  distrust,  because,  unforti 
nately,  there  are  still  some  shades  ( 
distrust  until  this  moment,  and  it  is  n< 
from  the  Egyptian  side.  We  ha\ 
dropped  all  complexes  and  everythir 
through  my  visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
word  here,  a  word,  but  I  don't  see  ar 
difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreemei 
upon  the  main  principal  issues. 

And,  as  I  told  you,  if  it  was  not  tl 
effort  and  the  perseverance  of  Preside 
Carter,  we  couldn't  have  achieved  thi 
And  it  is  needed  now  in  this  preci 
moment  to  reach  the  final  result. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  your  discussioi 
with  President  Carter  and  what  yc 
know  from  him  of  the  Israeli  pos 
tion,  are  you  now  ready  to  sign  a 
agreement? 

President  Sadat:  I  am  ready  to  sij 
the  agreement,  yes. 

Q.  There  will  be  nothing  more  r 
quired  for  Egypt  to  do  or  for  Isra 
to  do  before  an  agreement  can  1 
consummated? 

President  Sadat:  I  can  speak  f 
myself,  not  for  the  Israelis.  For  mysel 
I  am  ready. 

Q.  Without  making  any  changes 
the  positions  you  held  before  Pre* 
dent  Carter  came  here? 

President  Sadat:  In  the  very  frai 
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scussions  we  had  last  night,  I  found 
iat  there  is  no  obstacles  in  the  way, 
;cause  there  is  only  a  misunderstand- 
ig  about  the  main  issues.  But  apart 
om  this — and  this  will  be  President 
arter's,  I  mean,  goal  to  do — yes,  I 
ink  we  are  on  the  verge  of  an  agree- 
ent. 

Q.  For  example,  are  you  now 
itisfied  with  the  question  of  full 
alestinian  autonomy  in  the  occupied 
rritories? 

President  Sadat:  Let  us  always  put 
nphasis  on  the  Camp  David  docu- 
ents.  This  is  a  great  achievement,  and 
aybe  you  heard  me  before  saying  that 
t  us  try  and  defuse  the  explosive  situ- 
ion.  Camp  David  documents  didn't 
:fuse  only  the  explosive  situation  but 
is  opened  the  way  to  a  comprehensive 
ttlement.  So,  adhering  to  the  Camp 
avid  two  documents,  for  sure  we  shall 
:  reaching  an  agreement. 

Q.  What  is  the  main  obstacle  now? 
'hat  is  the  main  problem  you  still 
ust  solve? 

President  Sadat:  I  think — and  it 
ay  appear,  I  mean,  ridiculous — some 
ards  here  or  there,  only  some  words 
re  or  there. 

Q.  Can  that  be  resolved  by  tomor- 
w  night,  by  Saturday  night? 

President  Sadat:  Between  me  and 
esident  Carter,  be  sure  of  one  thing: 
hatever  arises  between  me  and  Presi- 
:nt  Carter,  we  are  identical,  and  we 
all  continue  to  be  identical. 


^CHANGE  OF  TOASTS, 
LEXANDRIA,  MAR.  9,  19795 

esident  Sadat 

.  .  .  for  the  very  noble  cause  of 
:ace.  My  people  have  welcomed 
esident  Carter  yesterday  and  today. 
>r  me,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy  I 
i  and  how  proud  I  am  to  have  our 
ar  friend  and  brother  among  us  on 
'yptian  soil.  All  I  can  say  is  this:  Let 
raise  our  glass  for  a  great  President 
a  great  nation  and  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

'esident  Carter 

On  a  rare  occasion  in  a  person's  life 
id  on  extremely  rare  occasions  in  the 
story  of  all  humankind,  there  comes 
ong  a  man  or  person  with  extremely 
eat  courage,  a  man  who  has  the  sen- 
tivity  to  understand  a  complicated 
sue,  who  recognizes  the  deep  feelings 
at  exist  because  of  historical 
limosities  and  hatreds,  who  has  him- 
lf  suffered  through  tortuous  political 


evolutionary  times,  even  revolutionary 
times,  and  one  who's  seen  his  own 
people  suffer  on  many  occasions  from 
combat  and  war.  And  when  all  others 
are  too  timid,  too  fearful — or  whose 
horizons  are  too  narrow,  fear  to 
act — that  great  leader  acts  and,  there- 
fore, inspires  others  to  join  with  him  in 
a  common,  noble  effort. 

President  Anwar  al-Sadat  is  such  a 
man.  He  has  aroused  the  admiration  of 
the  entire  world.  He  has  become  a  hero 
in  many  nations,  and  he  deserves  this 
esteem  and  admiration  completely. 

I  have  never  seen  so  many  people  as 
were  along  our  route  today  from  Cairo 
to  Alexandria.  And  it  was  the  most  im- 
pressive political  event  that  I  have  ever 


witnessed  —  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Egyptian  citizens,  millions  of  Egyptian 
citizens.  The  number  itself  was  impres- 
sive, but  the  most  impressive  aspect  of 
this  tremendous  outpouring  of  emotion 
was  their  love  and  respect  for  their 
President  and  their  obvious  apprecia- 
tion for  our  common  search  for  peace. 
I  look  upon  President  Sadat  as  a 
partner,  sharing  with  him  a  common 
past,  a  common  present,  and  a  common 
future.  But  I  also  look  upon  him  as  a 
brother.  The  closeness  with  which  he 
and  I  work  and  communicate,  consult 
and  plan  and  act  is  reassuring  to  me. 
And  I  can  well  understand,  now  that  I 
know  him  better,  how  he  could  have 
made  such  a  momentous  decision  to 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
ITINERARY 

Mar.  7  Departs  Washington  for  Egypt. 
Mar.  8  Arrives  at  Cairo  International  Air- 
port and  is  met  by  President 
Sadat.  The  two  Presidents 
motorcade  to  Qubba  Palace 
where  the  official  welcoming 
ceremony  takes  place. 

Meets   with   President  Sadat  at 
Tahra  Palace. 
Mar.     9     Travels  by   train   with  President 
Sadat  to  Alexandria. 

Meets  with  President  Sadat  at 
Mamoura  Palace. 

Receives  the   Nile  Collar  award 
prior  to  the  state  dinner. 
Mar.  10     Returns  to  Cairo  by  plane. 

Addresses  the  People's  Assembly. 

Hosts  a  luncheon  for  President 
Sadat  at  the  Mena  House  in 
Giza. 

Meets  with  President  Sadat  at 
Mena  House.  Tours  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  with 
President  Sadat. 

Departs  from  Cairo  International 
Airport  for  Israel. 

Arrives  at  Ben  Gurion  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Tel  Aviv.  The 
President  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  motorcade  to  the  entrance 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  where, 
just  inside  the  city  limits,  he 
participates  in  a  wine  and  bread 
welcoming  ceremony  at  the  site 
of  a  monument  to  those  who 
died  in  the  1948  Israeli  war  for 
independence. 

Attends  a  dinner  at  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  residence,  following 
which  the  two  leaders  meet  pri- 
vately. 
Mar.  1 1  Meets  with  President  Navon  at  the 
latter's  residence. 

With  Prime  Minister  Begin,  visits 


Yad  Vashem,  the  memorial  to 
Jews  killed  during  World  War 
II.  At  Yad  Vashem,  the  Presi- 
dent visits  the  Hall  of  Names, 
which  contains  books  listing  the 
names  of  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  then  went  to  the 
Hall  of  Remembrance  for  a 
wreath-laying  ceremony. 

With  Prime  Minister  Begin,  visits 
Mount  Herzl,  site  of  the  ceme- 
tery where  many  Israeli  war 
heroes  and  national  leaders  are 
buried. 

Meets  with  Prime  Minister  Begin 
at  the  latter's  office. 

Attends  state  dinner  in  Chagall 
Hall  at  the  Knesset. 
Mar.  12  Places  a  wreath  at  the  Knesset 
Memorial,  a  sculpture  with  an 
eternal  flame  dedicated  to  sol- 
diers and  civilians  who  gave 
their  lives  for  Israel. 

Addresses  the  Knesset. 

Attends  a  luncheon  with  members 
of  the  foreign  affairs  committee 
of  the  Knesset. 

Visits  the  Shrine  of  the  Book,  a 
part  of  the  Israel  Museum,  to 
view  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Attends  breakfast  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Israeli  Cabinet  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  residence. 
Mar.  13  Breakfasts  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  at  the  King  David  Hotel, 
following  which  the  two  leaders 
meet  privately  (joined  later  by 
their  advisers). 

Departs  from  Ben  Gurion  Interna- 
tional Airport  for  Cairo. 

Meets  with  President  Sadat  in  the 
VIP  Pavilion  at  Cairo  Interna- 
tional Airport  before  continuing 
to  the  United  States. 
Mar.  14  Arrives  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base. 
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President  and  Mrs.  Carter  with  President  and  Mrs.  Sadat  at  Mena  House  in  Egypt.  (White  House 

photo  by  Karl  Schumacher) 


slice  through  generations  of  hatred  and, 
through  a  great  expression  of  generos- 
ity, attempt  to  heal  wounds. 

I  also  have  a  great  admiration  for  the 
Egyptian  people.  Tomorrow  I  will 
speak  to  your  parliamentary  leaders  and 
make  a  more  substantive  description  of 
my  hopes  for  the  future.  But  tonight  I 
would  say  that  I  bring  from  200  million 
Americans  to  40  million  Egyptians  a 
heartfelt  expression  of  the  same  kind  of 
friendship  and  the  same  kind  of  mutual 
purpose  that  binds  me  with  your  Presi- 
dent. I  said  today,  as  we  watched  the 
adoring  crowds  shouting  out  their  slo- 
gan of  a  pledge  of  their  heart  and  soul 
for  President  Sadat,  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly hate  to  run  against  him  for  a 
public  office  in  Egypt.  But  I  would  add 
very  quickly,  that  I  would  also  hate  to 
run  against  him  for  a  public  office  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 
[Laughter]  I  think  it's  accurate  to  say 
that  he's  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
person  in  our  own  country. 

Tonight  he  and  I  share  great  hopes 
for  the  future.  We  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  face.  Some  of  the  dis- 
trust, some  of  the  difficulties  in  com- 
munication, some  of  the  ancient 
animosities  still  exist.  But  we  share 
common  faith  in  two  things:  One  is  that 
the  people  of  Israel  and  Egypt  pray  for 
peace,  and  the  other  one  is  that  the 
leaders  of  Israel  and  Egypt  pray  for 
peace. 

This  will  be  a  first  step  only  to  a 
common  peace  for  all  the  citizens  of 
the  Middle  East  and  for  the  redressing 
of  wrongs,  for  the  realization  of  dreams 
and  hopes.  And  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
toast  tonight  to  my  friend,  to  a  great 
and  courageous  leader  who,  himself, 


with  the  strength  of  his  character,  the 
nobility  of  his  ideals  and  the 
purpose  —  which  I  share — is  responsi- 
ble above  all  others  for  this  kindling  of 
new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  that 
join  with  us  in  this  common  effort. 


PRESIDENT     CARTER'S 
ADDRESS,  EGYPTIAN  PEOPLE'S 
ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  10,  1979 

I  also  come  before  you  in  the  name 
of  God,  as  a  partner  with  my  great  and 
good  friend,  your  President,  Anwar 
al-Sadat,  to  address  the  Egyptian 
people  through  the  Members  of  this 
People's  Assembly  of  Egypt. 

My  heart  is  full  as  I  stand  before  you 
today.  I  feel  admiration  for  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  I  feel  a  profound  respect  for 
the  people  of  Egypt  and  for  your 
leader,  President  Sadat,  a  man  who  has 
reached  out  his  strong  hand  to  alter  the 
very  course  of  history. 

And  I  also  feel  a  deep  sense  of  hope 
as  I  consider  the  future  that  will  unfold 
before  us  if  we  have  the  will  and  the 
faith  to  bring  peace.  And  we  have  that 
will  and  faith,  and  we  will  bring  peace. 

As  a  boy,  like  other  schoolchildren 
all  over  the  world,  I  studied  the  civili- 
zation of  Egypt.  In  the  last  few  days,  I 
have  at  last  seen  the  legacy  of  that 
great  civilization  with  my  own  eyes. 
As  a  citizen  of  a  very  young  country,  I 
can  only  marvel  at  the  7,000-year 
heritage  of  the  Egyptian  people  whom 
you  represent. 

For  most  of  the  last  500  years,  Egypt 
suffered  under  foreign  domination.  But 
Egypt  has  again  taken  its  place  among 
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the  world's  independent  countries  and 
has  led  the  resurgence  among  the  Arab 
people  to  a  prominent  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  I'm  very  proud  of 
that  great  achievement  on  your  part. 

Tragically,  this  generation  of  prog- 
ress has  also  been  a  generation  of  suf- 
fering. Again  and  again,  the  energies 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  have 
been  drained  by  the  conflicts  amon§ 
you  —  and  especially  by  the  violeni 
confrontations  between  Arabs  and  Is 
raelis.  Four  wars  have  taken  their  tol 
in  blood  and  treasure,  in  uprootec 
families,  and  young  lives  cut  short  bj 
death. 

Then,  16  months  ago,  one  man 
Anwar  al-Sadat,  rose  up  and  said 
"Enough  of  war."  He  rose  up  anc 
said:  "Enough  of  war.  It  is  time  fo 
peace." 

This  extraordinary  journey  of  Presi 
dent  Sadat  to  Jerusalem  began  the 
process  which  has  brought  me  hen 
today.  Your  President  has  demon 
strated  the  power  of  human  courage 
and  human  vision  to  create  hope  when 
there  had  been  only  despair. 

The  negotiations  begun  by  Presiden 
Sadat's  initiative  have  been  long  anc 
arduous.  It  could  not  have  been  other 
wise.  The  issues  involved  are  complex 
and  they  are  tangled  in  a  web  of  stronj 
emotion.  But  among  the  people  o 
Egypt  and  the  people  of  Israel  alike 
the  most  powerful  emotion  is  not  hos 
tility;  it  is  not  hatred;  it  is  a  will  t< 
peace.  And  more  has  been  accom 
plished  in  1  year  of  talking  than  in  3< 
years  of  fighting. 

As  the  peace  process  has  move 
forward — sometimes  smoothly,  mor 
often  with  pain  and  difficulty — th 
Government  of  Egypt  has  been  repre 
sented  by  able  diplomats,  fully  attune 
to  Egypt's  national  interests  and  cor 
tinually  mindful  of  Egypt's  responsi 
bilities  to  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 
Last  September,  the  course  c 
negotiations  took  the  President  c 
Egypt  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israe 
to  Camp  David,  in  the  wooded  mour 
tains  near  the  capital  of  the  Unite 
States  of  America. 

Out  of  our  dicussion  there  came  tw 
agreements:  A  framework  within  whic 
peace  between  Israel  and  all  it 
neighbors  might  be  achieved  and  th 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinia 
people  realized — and  also  an  outlin 
for  a  peace  treaty  between  Egypt  an 
Israel,  in  the  context  of  a  compreher 
sive  peace  for  the  Middle  East. 

Those  agreements  were  rooted  i 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  24: 
which  established  the  basic  equatio 
between  an  Arab  commitment  to  peac 
and  Israeli  withdrawal  in  the  context  ( 
security.  The  treaty  which  is  now  beir 
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jgotiated  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
iflects  those  principles. 

Since  the  two  agreements  were 
gned.  we  have  been  working  to  bring 
5th  of  them  to  fruition.  The  United 
;ates  has  served  as  a  mediator,  work- 
ig  to  solve  problems — not  to  press 
ther  party  to  accept  provisions  that 
e  inconsistent  with  its  basic  interests. 

In  these  negotiations,  a  crucial  ques- 
an  has  involved  the  relationship  be- 
yeen  an  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  and 
le  broader  peace  envisioned  and 
)mmitted  at  Camp  David.  I  believe 
at  this  body  and  the  people  of  Egypt 
:serve  to  know  my  thinking  on  this 
ibject. 

When  two  nations  conclude  a  treaty 
ith  one  another,  they  have  every  right 

expect  that  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
ill  be  carried  out  faithfully  and 
eadfastly.  At  the  same  time,  there  can 
:  little  doubt  that  the  two  agreements 
ached  at  Camp  David — negotiated 
gether  and  signed  together — are  re- 
ted  and  that  a  comprehensive  peace 
mains  a  common  objective. 

Just  in  recent  days,  both  Prime 
inister  Begin  in  Washington  and 
■esident  Sadat  here  in  Egypt  have 
;ain  pledged  to  carry  out  every  com- 
itment  made  at  Camp  David. 
Both  leaders  have  reaffirmed  that 
ey  do  not  want  a  separate  peace  be- 
'een  their  two  nations.  Therefore,  our 
irrent  efforts  to  complete  the  treaty 
:gotiations  represent  not  the  end  of  a 
ocess  but  the  beginning  of  one,  for  a 
;aty  between  Egypt  and  Israel  is  an 
dispensable  part  of  a  comprehensive 
:ace. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  I  also  re- 
ain  personally  committed  to  move  on 

negotiations  concerning  the  West 
ink  and  the  Gaza  Strip  and  other  is- 
es  of  concern  to  the  Palestinians  and 
so  to  future  negotiations  between  Is- 
el  and  all  its  neighbors.  I  feel  a  per- 
nal  obligation  in  this  regard. 
Only  the  path  of  negotiation  and  ac- 
immodation  can  lead  to  the  fulfill- 
ed of  the  hopes  of  the  Palestinian 
:ople  for  peaceful  self-expression. 
ie  negotiations  proposed  in  the  Camp 
avid  agreements  will  provide  them 
ith  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
^termination  of  their  own  future.  We 
ge  representative  Palestinians  to  take 
irt  in  these  negotiations. 
We  are  ready  to  work  with  any  who 
e  willing  to  talk  peace.  Those  who 
tack  these  efforts  are  opposing  the 
ily  realistic  prospect  that  can  bring 
al  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
Let  no  one  be  deceived.  The  effect 

their  warlike  slogans  and  their 
etoric  is  to  make  them  in  reality  ad- 
Kates  of  the  status  quo,  not  change; 
Ivocates  of  war,  not  peace;  advocates 


of  further  suffering,  not  of  achieving 
the  human  dignity  to  which  long- 
suffering  people  of  this  region  are  enti- 
tled. 

There  is  simply  no  workable  alterna- 
tive to  the  course  that  your  nation  and 
my  nation  are  now  following  together. 
The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  will  enable  your  gov- 
ernment to  mobilize  its  resources  not 
for  war  but  for  the  provision  of  a  better 
life  for  every  Egyptian. 

I  know  how  deeply  President  Sadat 
is  committed  to  that  quest.  And  I  be- 
lieve its  achievement  will  ultimately  be 
his  greatest  legacy  to  the  people  he 
serves  so  well. 

My  government,  for  its  part,  the  full 
power  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  ready  to  share 
that  burden  of  that  commitment  with 
you.  These  gains  which  we  envision 
will  not  come  quickly  or  easily,  but 
they  will  come. 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty 
that  we  are  discussing  will  strengthen 
cooperation  between  Egypt  and  the 


United  States  in  other  ways.  I  fully 
share  and  will  support  President 
Sadat's  belief  that  stability  must  be 
maintained  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
even  while  constructive  change  is  ac- 
tively encouraged.  He  and  I  recognize 
that  the  security  of  this  vital  region  is 
being  challenged.  I  applaud  his  deter- 
mination to  meet  that  challenge,  and 
my  government  will  stand  with  him. 

Our  policy  is  that  each  nation  should 
have  the  ability  to  defend  itself,  so  that 
it  does  not  have  to  depend  on  external 
alliances  for  its  own  security.  The 
United  States  does  not  seek  a  special 
position  for  itself. 

If  we  are  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
conclude  a  comprehensive  peace,  it 
will  be  presented  obviously — each 
element  of  it — to  this  body  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  negotiation  that 
no  treaty  can  be  ideal  or  perfect  from 
either  the  Egyptian  or  the  Israeli  point 
of  view.  The  question  we've  faced  all 
along,  however,  is  not  whether  the 
treaty  we  negotiate  will  meet  all  the 


EGYPT— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:  386,000  sq.  mi.  (slightly  larger  than 
Calif.,  Nev.,  and  Ariz,  combined). 

Capital:  Cairo  (pop.  8.4  million). 

Other  Cities:  Alexandria  (2.5  million),  Port 
Said,  Suez,  Ismailia. 

People 

Population:  40  million  (1978  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  2.7%. 

Ethnic  Groups:   Egyptian,   Copt,   Bedouin, 

Nubian. 
Religions:  Sunni  Muslim  (90%),  Christian. 
Languages:  Arabic,  English,  French. 
Literacy:  40%. 
Life  Expectancy:  54  yrs. 

Government 

Official  Name:  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

Type:  Republic. 

Date  of  Constitution:  1971. 

Independence:  1922. 

Branches:  Executive — President  (Chief  of 
State),  Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Govern- 
ment). Legislative — Unicameral  People's 
Assembly  (350  elected  members  and  10 
appointed  by  the  President).  Judicial — 
Court  of  Cassation,  State  Council. 

Economy 

GDP:  $12  billion  (approx.  FY  1977). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  9%. 

Per  Capita  Income:  $280. 

Agriculture:   Land— 3%.   Labor— 50%. 


Products — cotton,  wheat,  rice,  corn. 

Industry:  Labor — 12.7%.  Products — textiles, 
processed  foods,  tobacco  manufactures, 
chemicals,  fertilizer,  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products. 

Trade  (1977):  Exports — $2.1  billion:  cotton, 
rice,  petroleum,  manufactured  goods. 
Partners — U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe, 
Italy,  F.R.G.,  India.  Imports— $5.3  bil- 
lion: foodstuffs,  capital  goods. 
Partners— USSR.,  F.R.G.,  France, 
U.K.,  Italy,  U.S. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  1  Egyptian  pound  = 
US$1.43. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  Arab  League,  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Principal  Officials 

Egypt:  President — Anwar  al-Sadat;  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister — Mustafa 
Khalil;  Ambassador  to  U.S. — Ashraf 
Ghorbal. 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Egypt — 
Herman  F.  Eilts. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  De- 
cember 1978  edition  of  the  Background 
Notes  on  Egypt.  Copies  of  the  complete 
Note  may  be  purchased  for  70$  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed  when  or- 
dering 100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the 
same  address). 
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immediate  desires  of  each  of  the  two 
parties  but  whether  it  will  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  both  and  further  the 
cause  of  peace  for  all  the  states  and  all 
the  peoples  of  this  region.  That  is  the 
basic  purpose  and  the  most  difficult 
question  which  we  are  resolved  to  an- 
swer. 

Such  a  treaty,  such  an  agreement,  is 
within  our  grasp.  Let  us  seize  this  op- 
portunity while  we  have  it. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  this  great 
work,  the  work  of  peace,  are  of  varied 
religious  faiths.  Some  of  us  are  Mus- 
lims; some  are  Jews;  some  are  Chris- 
tians. The  forms  of  our  faith  are  differ- 
ent. We  worship  the  same  God.  And 
the  message  of  Providence  has  always 
been  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Koran:  "If  thine  adversary  in- 
cline towards  peace,  do  thou  also  in- 
cline towards  peace  and  trust  in  God, 
for  he  is  the  one  that  heareth  and 
knoweth  all  things." 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
words  of  the  Old  Testament:  "Depart 
from  evil  and  do  good;  seek  peace,  and 
pursue  it." 

And  now  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God." 

My  friends,  my  brothers,  let  us  com- 
plete the  work  before  us.  Let  us  find 
peace  together. 


REMARKS  FOLLOWING 
MEETING,  GIZA, 
MAR.  10,  19796 

President  Carter 

President  Sadat  and  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  about  this  visit.  First  of 
all,  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
and  myself  personally,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  thanks  to  President 
Sadat  and  to  the  people  of  Egypt  for  a 
welcome  that  has  been  exhilarating  to 
me  and  which  I  will  never  forget. 

We  have  had  hours  of  discussion 
about  the  issue  of  peace.  It's  obvious  to 
me  that  the  Egyptian  people,  from  their 
tremendous  outpouring  of  welcome  to 
me  and  to  President  Sadat,  genuinely 
want  peace. 

It's  equally  obvious  to  me  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
Israel  are  determined  to  carry  out  all 
the  provisions,  all  the  agreements  made 
at  Camp  David,  not  only  for  peace 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  but  for  a  full 
and  comprehensive  peace  involving  the 
realization  of  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  suffered  so  long,  and  a  step-by- 


step  progression  toward  peace  between 
Israel  and  all  its  neighbors. 

We  have  resolved  some  difficult  is- 
sues here.  Difficult  issues  still  remain 
to  be  resolved. 

I  will  leave  here  this  afternoon, 
going  to  Israel  to  meet  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  the  officials  of  the 
Israeli  Government.  I'm  hopeful  that 
the  differences  which  still  remain  can 
be  resolved. 

President  Sadat 

Let  me  seize  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press really  how  happy  my  people  and  I 
were  to  receive  President  Carter,  for 
whom  we  hold  great  esteem  and  great 
love,  the  man  who  has  really,  through 
his  patience,  perseverance,  morale,  and 
principles,  has  already  achieved  more 
than  59%  of  the  whole  problem,  one  of 
the  most  complicated  problems  in  the 
whole  world. 

We  are  happy  to  receive  President 
Carter  and  Mrs.  Carter,  and  we  are 
happy  also  to  ask  them  to  convey  to  our 
friends,  the  American  people,  who 
supported  my  initiative  whole- 
heartedly— we  ask  him  to  convey  to 
them  our  gratitude.  And  in  this  precise 
moment,  I  prefer  to  say  only  that  we 
had  a  very  fruitful  talk.  Exactly  as 
President  Carter  stated,  we  have  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties.  Some 
other  issues  are  to  be  settled. 

And  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  my  name  and  my  wife's  name, 
we  wish  to  President  Carter  and  Mrs. 
Carter  all  the  best  wishes  and  fulfill- 
ment and  achievement  in  his  visit  to 
Israel. 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
TEL  AVIV,  MAR.  10,  19797 

President  Navon 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege,  to- 
gether with  my  wife,  to  greet  you  and 
the  distinguished  officials  who  have 
come  with  you  with  all  our  hearts  in 
sincere  friendship  and  profound  ap- 
preciation. 

We  cherish  these  feelings  toward  you 
personally  and  also  as  a  representative 
of  the  leading  nation  in  the  free 
world — the  great  and  noble  democracy 
of  the  United  States — which  has  done 
so  much  to  deserve  our  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

You  come  to  us,  Mr.  President,  on  a 
unique  mission  for  a  goal  which  is  dear 
to  all  of  us  and  for  which  you  have 
mustered  all  your  energy,  your  dedica- 
tion, and  your  leadership,  to  put  an  end 
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to  hatred  and  hostility  and  to  open  s 
new  page  of  peace  in  the  troubled  an 
nals  of  the  peoples  of  this  area. 

At  this  moment  we  do  not  know  a: 
yet  what  tidings  you  carry  with  yoi 
from  your  visit  to  our  great  neighbor 
Egypt.  Does  the  dove  of  peace,  whicl 
has  emerged  from  the  ark,  carry  ai 
olive  branch  in  its  beak,  or  will  it  havi 
to  wait  some  time  longer  until  the  wa 
ters  of  the  flood  are  abated  from  off  th 
Earth  so  that  it  can  at  last  find  a  restinj 
place  for  its  feet? 

You  are  not  unaware,  I'm  sure,  o 
the  differences  of  opinion  in  our  coun 
try  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy  an 
national  security.  Two  sentiments 
however,  are  shared  by  all  sections  c 
our  people — a  sincere  and  ardent  desir 
for  true  peace  and  the  profound  con 
viction  that  in  order  to  achieve  thj 
peace,  Israel  has  made  enormous  sac 
rifices  above  and  beyond  what  migr 
have  been  expected  or  demanded  of  it 

These  sacrifices,  as  you  well  know 
take  the  form  of  very  tangibl 
things — withdrawal  of  our  forces  fror 
strategic  territories  three  times  as  larg 
as  the  area  of  Israel,  the  evacuation  c 
vitally  important  airfields  and  oil  re 
sources,  the  evacuation  of  flourishin 
villages.  These  concessions,  one 
made,  are  irrevocable.  In  this  situatior 
it  is  easy  to  understand  our  desire  to  ir 
sure  that  the  peace  treaty  we  sign  sha 
guarantee  a  true  and  permanent  peac 
and  shall  not  contain  elements  liable  t 
endanger  the  peace  and  our  security. 

During  your  visit  here,  you  will  me< 
the  people  who  feel  at  one  and  th 
same  time  deep  concern  and  a  grei 
hope.  It  is  our  prayer  that  your  vis 
will  remove  that  concern  and  justii 
that  hope. 

My  dear  President  and  Mrs.  Carte 
5  years  ago  you  toured  our  country  ; 
private  citizens.  Today  Divine  Prov 
dence  has  brought  you  here  on  an  hi 
toric  mission.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  lor 
before  you  can  come  to  Israel  again  ar 
see  that  the  seedlings  of  peace  whk 
you  planted  will  have  grown  inl 
sturdy  trees  bearing  plentiful  fruit  ( 
every  hill  and  valley  in  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  the  entire  area. 


President  Carter 

As  the  elected  leader  and  the  repr 
sentative  of  the  people  of  the  Unit* 
States  of  America,  I  am  indeed  honor* 
and  pleased  to  set  my  foot  on  the  sc 
of  the  free  nation  of  Israel. 

I  come  to  you  as  a  fellow  worker 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  know  how  mu< 
this  cause  means  to  the  people  of  th 
land.   No  people  in  all  history  ha^ 
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iffered  more  from  violence  than  the 
:wish  people.  The  State  of  Israel  was 
jrn  as  a  refuge  from  that  violence. 
et,  after  four  wars  in  three  decades, 
^ery  Israeli  citizen  still  knows  at  first 
md  what  it  is  to  grieve  for  a  fallen 
ved  one  or  a  friend. 
As  I  walked  down  the  ranks  of  repre- 
ntatives  of  your  military  forces,  cer- 
inly  among  the  finest  fighting  men  on 
arth,  I  said  a  silent  prayer  to  God  that 
>ne  of  these  men  nor  their  compatriots 
ould  ever  again  have  to  give  their 
\/es  in  war. 

As  Prime  Minister  Begin  has  said 
any  times,  Israel  truly  wants  peace, 
f  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  I 
el  absolutely  certain,  after  my  ex- 
:rience  of  the  past  3  days,  that  the 
:ople  of  Egypt  fully  share  that  desire 
r  peace. 

During  the  last  3  days  I  have  spent 
any  hours  discussing  with  President 
idat  what  could  be  the  final  details  of 
treaty  of  peace  in  the  context  of  com- 
ehensive  peace  for  the  whole  region, 
ime  Minister  Begin  and  I  will  soon 
:gin  discussing  the  same  details  with 
e  same  end  in  mind — to  seek  in  the 
esent  situation  the  means  and  the  will 
take  this  next  crucial  step  toward  a 
st  and  lasting  peace  for  the  Middle 
ist. 

We  have  come  a  great  distance 
gether — perhaps  a  greater  distance 
an  many  would  have  dreamed  of. 
nder  the  strong  and  courageous  lead- 
ship  of  Prime  Minister  Begin,  the 
avernment  of  Israel  has  been  willing 
make  difficult  decisions,  as  your 
esident  has  just  said,  all  along  the 
ay.  I  need  not  add  that  it  would  be  a 
igedy  to  turn  away  from  the  path  of 
ace  after  having  come  so  far. 
I  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
)al  can  now  be  reached.  But,  of 
wrse,  the  ultimate  choice  lies  where 
ose  choices  have  always  lain — with 
e  chosen  representatives  of  the 
:ople  who  have  suffered  directly  from 
>  many  years  of  destruction  and 
oodshed.  I  look  forward  to  complet- 
g  the  urgent  business  at  hand  on  this 
ief  visit. 

I  bring  with  me  the  best  wishes  of 
e  American  people  and  also  the 
eetings  of  President  Sadat,  whom  I 
ft  no  longer  than  1  hour  ago,  and  the 
>pes  for  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
The  task  we  are  striving  to  accom- 
ish  together  demands  more  than  rea- 
m,  more  even  than  will.  It  demands 
ith.  For  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  task 
building  peace  is  a  sacred  task.  In 
e  words  of  the  Midrash:  "Peace  is 
lportant,  for  God's  name  is  Shalom." 
5t  us  have  shalom.  Let  us  make  peace 
gether. 
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President  Carter  prays  at  wreath-laying  ceremony  in  the  Hall  of  Remembrance  for  victims  of  the 

Holocaust.   (White  House  photo  by  Karl  Schumacher) 


REMARKS  FOLLOWING 
MEETING  (EXCERPTS), 
JERUSALEM,  MAR.  11,  19798 

President  Carter 

This  morning  and  this  afternoon  I, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  National  Security  Adviser, 
and  others,  have  met  with  the  Defense 
Council  of  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  with  the  Prime  Minister  to  discuss 
the  issues  that  still  remain  to  be  re- 
solved between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

It  was  a  friendly  meeting,  a  frank 
meeting,  a  thorough  meeting.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  a  final  agreement.  Im- 
portant issues  still  remain  to  be  re- 
solved. All  of  us  are  dedicated  to  con- 
tinue with  our  best  efforts  to  reach  suc- 
cess. 


Prime  Minister  Begin 

I  subscribe  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  President.  We  had  a  long  meeting 
with  a  break  for  luncheon.  I  can  assure 
you,  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
say,  it  is  one  of  the  best  they  have  ever 
eaten.  And  we  are  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  that  they  honored 
not  only  our  meeting  but  also  our 
luncheon  downstairs.  And  then  after 
the  luncheon  we  continued  our  talks 
which  were  very  serious;  I  suppose  also 
very  friendly,  as  the  President  said. 

Now,  we  decided  to  call  a  Cabinet  of 
the  full — excuse  me,  we  decided  to  call 
a  session  of  the  full  Cabinet  for  tonight 


at  10  o'clock.  And  tomorrow  the  Presi- 
dent will  meet  with  our  full  Cabinet  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So,  certain 
issues  concerning  the  peace  treaty  be- 
tween us  and  Egypt  will  be  clarified 
and  decided  upon  by  the  Cabinet  during 
the  nocturnal  session,  so  that  we  will 
be  able  tomorrow  to  give  replies  on 
those  certain  issues  to  the  President. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS, 
JERUSALEM,  MAR.  11,  19799 

President  Navon 

It  is  my  privilege  to  greet  you  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Eternal  City  of  David. 

We  have  met  here  this  evening  to 
honor  an  illustrious  statesman,  his  dis- 
tinguished and  devoted  wife,  and  his 
great  country. 

The  United  States  of  America  is 
great  not  only  because  of  its  scientific, 
technological,  and  military  strength  but 
also  because  of  the  profound  human 
values  that  are  deeply  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  its  people.  It  is  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  all  those  who  walk  in  dark- 
ness. 

Greatness  in  a  man  or  a  nation  is  no 
easy  thing.  It  takes  supreme  wisdom  to 
refrain  from  exerting  all  the  power  at 
the  disposal  of  the  strong.  To  be  leader 
of  a  nation  which  is  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  destiny  of  the  en- 
tire world,  a  man  needs  profound  faith 
and  constant  prayer.  It  is  our  profound 
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conviction,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
have  within  you  that  fountain  of  living 
waters  from  which  you  can  draw  a 
never-failing  source  of  inner  faith. 

By  your  side  is  your  devoted 
helpmate,  a  loyal  partner  in  your  joys 
and  sorrow.  In  voting  for  her  forever, 
if  you  will  permit  me  a  personal  note, 
you  have  realized  one  of  your  favorite 
watchwords:  "Why  Not  the  Best?" 
[Laughter] 

In  your  life,  my  dear  Rosalynn,  you 
have  also  known  the  dark  side  of  the 
Moon;  hence  your  particular  sensitivity 
toward  those  to  whom  fate  has  not  been 
kind.  Your  heartfelt  involvement  in  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  does  not  dis- 
tract your  attention  from  the  problems 
of  the  great  world  which  is,  in  fact, 
composed  of  individuals.  The  Talmud 
has  forbidden  us  to  pronounce  all  the 
praises  of  any  person  in  his  presence.  I 
will  be  content,  therefore,  to  say  no 
more  than  this:  that  all  those  who  have 
met  you  have  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally to  your  sincerity,  nobility,  and 
warm  personality. 

One  thread  runs  through  the  entire 
history  of  our  people.  It  is  a  long  and 
epic  story  of  the  few  against  the  many, 
a  prolonged  struggle  to  preserve  our 
spiritual  character  and  identity  against 
powerful  forces  that  threaten  to  destroy 
us. 

If  it  is  not  easy  to  be  great,  it  is  even 
harder  to  be  small.  We  strive  for  two 
aims  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  appear  to 
be  contradictory — to  be  equal  but  dif- 
ferent. We  continue  to  cherish  our  na- 
tional aims,  to  gather  in  our  scattered 
people  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
Earth,  to  solve  our  social  and  economic 
problems,  to  make  the  desert  bloom, 
and,  above  all,  to  build  a  society 
founded  on  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our 
fathers  and  universal  human  values. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  achieve 
these  aims,  even  in  times  of  stress  and 
war.  But  we  are  profoundly  convinced 
that  only  true  peace  will  enable  us  to 
achieve  these  ideals.  It  is  my  sincere 
and  earnest  prayer  that  the  efforts  you 
have  devoted  here  toward  that  end  and 
the  efforts  devoted  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Begin,  and  the  govern- 
ment, will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Carter,  while 
it  is  irrelevant  now,  I  read  that  both  of 
you  shook  hands,  while  running  for  the 
governorship  of  Atlanta,  you  shook,  in 
4  years,  600,000  hands.  Yesterday  we 
added  a  few  more.  Today  we  wanted  to 
save  you  some,  but  the  President  went 
down  and  shook  a  few  hands  more,  so  I 
lost  count  of  it.  [Laughter] 

Anyhow,  I  can  tell  you  those  hands 
stretched  to  you,  and  those  whom  you 
did  not  shake  are  very  friendly  hands. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you 


all,  please,  to  join  me,  to  stand  up  and 
join  with  me  in  drinking  a  toast  to  our 
illustrious  guests,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  honored  lady,  to 
the  success  of  his  noble  mission,  to  the 
family,  to  Miss  Lillian,  to  the 
friendship  between  our  peoples,  and  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  I  welcome  you  to  the 
eternal  capital  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
indivisible  Jerusalem. 

The  saga  of  America  is  living  in  our 
hearts.  What  is  the  saga  of  America? 
Thirteen  colonies,  ruled  by  a  great  na- 
tion but  by  a  foreign  power,  rising  in 
revolt  against  a  regular  army,  including 
mercenary  troops,  going  through  a 
horrible  winter  of  suffering  and  depri- 
vation, fighting  on,  ultimately  winning 
the  day  and  receiving  the  surrender  of 
General  Cornwallis,  proclaiming  its  in- 
dependence, explaining  to  the  world 
why  that  separation  took  place. 

That  Declaration  of  Independence 
written  13  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen  during 
the  French  Revolution — and  I,  a  Jew, 
dare  say,  which  reads  as  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible — proclaiming  those  self- 
evident  truths  for  which  man,  almost  in 
every  generation,  has  to  rise  and  fight; 
giving  a  Constitution  which  is  working 
for  200  years,  and  working  well,  which 
helps  overcome  every  crisis  in  democ- 
racy; and  then  three  times  in  60  years 
saving  all  mankind  from  the  dangers  of 
militarism,  from  the  peril  of  the  most 
horrible  tyranny  ever  known  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  and  from  Communist 
domination  over  the  world — indeed 
saving  thrice  all  mankind  in  a  short 
period  of  60  years. 

The  saga  of  America,  to  which  in  25 
years  2Vi  million  Jews  emigrated,  one 
of  the  greatest  phenomenon  of  people's 
wanderings,  100,000  per  year,  for  the 
shtetl,  bring  with  them  and  transferring 
with  them  all  the  traditions  of  the 
shtetl,  knowing  no  word  of  English, 
speaking  their  old  language;  and  then 
giving  birth  to  a  new  generation,  to 
another  generation;  and  then  turning 
into  the  mightiest  Jewish  community  in 
the  history  of  our  people  since  the  days 
of  Alexandria  during  the  Second  Tem- 
ple, and  contributing  so  much  to  the 
civilization  and  culture  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  helping 
so  much  the  State  of  Israel. 

Since  the  famous  words  were  written 
to  America  and  about  it — "give  us  the 
poor" — well,  if  not  for  that  miracle  of 
those  25  years,  millions  more  of  Jews 
would  go  the  way  you  and  I,  Mr. 
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President,  saw  today  when  we  visited 
Yad  Vashem. 

May  I  say,  although  it's  a  festive 
dinner,  that  when  we  both  heard  the 
children  singing,  [In  Hebrew:  "I  be- 
lieve with  a  perfect  faith  in  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  though  He  tarry,  I 
shall  wait  daily  for  His  coming,"]  and 
knowing  that  with  this  prayer,  our 
fathers  and  mothers  went  into  the  gas 
chambers,  I  couldn't  help  all  the  time 
thinking  these  children  and  smaller 
ones  were  dragged  to  a  wanton  death. 
If  I  said  this,  I  said  everything. 

And  this  is  the  reason,  why  we,  re- 
membering the  saga  of  America,  who 
helped  to  save  a  whole  section  of  oui 
people,  is  living  in  our  hearts;  why  we 
love  and  respect  your  country,  not  be 
cause  of  any  interest,  but  from  the 
heart;  why  we  are  your  friend  and  youi 
faithful  ally;  why  we  are  grateful  foi 
your  help;  and  why  we  help  as  much  a; 
we  can  your  country. 

And  this  is  also  the  reason  why  wc 
want  so  much  peace,  with  all  oui 
hearts,  with  all  our  souls;  why  we  praj 
for  it,  why  we  yearn  for  it;  why  w< 
made  so  great  sacrifices  for  its  sake 
why  this  parliament  gave  an  over 
whelming  support,  with  the  sacrifices 
to  the  completion  of  our  labors  t( 
achieve  peace. 

We  have  to  care  for  the  security  an< 
the  future  of  our  people.  This  is  our  re 
sponsibility.  We  shall  carry  it  ou 
under  any  circumstances.  Never  agaii 
should  a  foe,  a  bloodthirsty  enemy,  h 
capable  of  killing  Jewish  children.  Am 
we  shall  do  whatever  is  humanly  possi 
ble  to  make  their  life  secure,  not  onl 
in  this  generation  but  for  all  genera 
tions  to  come,  in  this  land  of  ou 
forefathers,  to  which,  as  of  right,  w 
came  back. 

Therefore,  we  want  a  real  peac 
treaty.  It  must  be  real.  It  cannot  last 
few  months,  or  even  a  few  years.  1 
must  last  for  generations,  actuall 
forever.  Therefore,  we  must  care  of  it 
wording,  because  it  has  to  be  clear  fru 
this  is  going  to  be  a  real  peace,  an 
with  the  peace  must  come  security. 

Therefore,  we  cannot,  and  we  sha 
not  put  under  jeopardy  and  danger  oi 
civilian  population.  We  shall  defend  i 
under  any  circumstances,  even  with  oi 
lives,  if  necessary,  as  we  have  don( 
This  is  the  problem.  Some  say  to  u: 
"What  do  you  care?  Even  peac 
treaties  are  broken,  can  be  broken. 
Respectfully,  I  would  like  to  explain  t 
the  learned  men  who  teach  us  thi 
chapter  in  history  that  we,  too,  rea 
some  pages  of  history. 

For  instance,  I  always  remembt 
since  my  boyhood  the  famous  sayin 
made  by  the  German  Ambassador  t 
Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Minister  ( 
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reat  Britain,  on  behalf  of  the  German 
hancellor,  Bethmann  Hollweg,  when 
le  German  army  swept  through  neutral 
elgium,  and  so  an  international 
>reement  which  lasted  for  84  years 
as  trampled  underfoot.  And  when 
rey  said:  "If  you  don't  evacuate  Bel- 
um,  we  shall  go  to  war  against  you." 
hat  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of  his 
hancellor,  Bethmann  Hollweg  said: 
But,  Mr.  Minister,  are  we  going  to  go 
i  war  for  a  scrap  of  paper?" 
Those  who  say  so  pay  a  price  for  it. 

peace  treaty  is  not  a  scrap  of  paper. 

peace  treaty  is,  as  it  must  be,  a  seri- 
is  document.  It  should  be  carried  out. 

It  can  be  broken  by  cynics,  by 
lemies  of  peace,  by  enemies  of  man- 
nd.  But,  of  course,  our  nation,  with 
ir  experience,  cannot  be  asked  to  sign 
iy  document  which  would  make 
gitimate  a  breach  of  the  peace  treaty, 
tierefore,  we  have  problems. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  you,  and  may  I 
y  respectfully,  I  will  tell  our  peoples 
e  truth  And  therefore,  here  and  now, 
s  my  duty  to  say  that  we  have  serious 
oblems  to  solve  until  we  can  sign  the 
:ace  treaty  with  Egypt — and  we  want 
i  much  to  have  this  serious  document 
gned. 

And  today  we  dealt  with  the  serious 
oblems.  We  all  work  quite  hard — you 
:rhaps  harder  than  anybody  else — for 
e  sake  of  peace.  But  we  do  work 
ird,  and  we  shall  go  on  during  the 
ght  to  deal  with  these  difficult  prob- 
ms.  We  only  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
live  them. 

But  there  are  serious  issues  and  dif- 
:ult  problems.  This  is  what  it  is  my 
lty  to  say  at  this  juncture,  at  this  mo- 
ent.  Hopefully,  we  shall  overcome 
e  difficulties  and  be  able  to  sign  a 
:ace  treaty,  a  real  peace  treaty  be- 
'een  Egypt  and  Israel,  as  a  first  step 
ward  a  comprehensive  settlement  in 
e  Middle  East. 

We  wouldn't  like  to  have  a  separate 
:ace  treaty  with  Egypt  and  have  an 
istern-northern  front,   a  combination 

6,500  tanks — excuse  me,  5,600 
nks — more  than  6,000  heavy  guns, 
ore  than  a  thousand  fighting,  first- 
ne  planes,  et  cetera;  it's  a  great 
tnger  to  us.  But,  of  course,  we  cannot 
>mpel  anybody  to  come  to  the  table. 
We  invited  them.  We  are  prepared  at 
jy  moment  to  resume  negotiations 
ith  them — with  Syria,  with  Jordan, 
ith  Lebanon,  with  all  our  neighbors, 
ith  all  Arab  states — if  they  wish.  Of 
>urse,  nobody  can  force  them  to 
>me.  In  God's  good  time,  they  will,  I 
:lieve,  with  all  my  heart,  in  God's 
)od  time.  Until  then,  of  course,  the 
:ace  treaty  with  Egypt  is  the  first 
ep,  and  it  must  be  a  real  document. 
We  are  proud  to  have  you  with  us, 


you  and  your  gracious  lady.  We  met 
many  times  in  your  great  country,  built 
on  the  saga  of  America,  which  is  so 
dear  to  all  of  us.  We  meet  here  tonight 
in  Jerusalem,  in  the  Knesset,  in  the 
center  of  our  democracy,  this  democ- 
racy which  gives  Israel  the  inherent 
stability  which  gives  you  a  reliable  and 
stable  ally  in  the  Middle  East — and 
may  I  say  the  only  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East — and,  therefore,  the  ally, 
the  stable  and  reliable  ally  of  the  free 
world  and  of  its  leading  power,  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  you  hold  the  greatest 
office  in  the  world,  the  most  difficult 
office.  But  I  believe  that  you  will  go 
down  in  history  with  a  higher  title  than 
even  that  of  President  of  the  United 
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States.  And  this  higher  title  is  servant 
of  peace. 

In  this  spirit,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
may  I  raise  my  glass  to  our  honored 
and  dear  guest,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  Mrs.  Carter,  to 
the  President  of  our  Republic,  Israel, 
and  to  Mrs.  Navon,  to  peace  and  to  the 
everlasting  friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  State 
of  Israel. 

President  Carter 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  for  your  gracious  and 
your  kind  and  your  wise  words.  For 
both  Rosalynn  and  for  me,  I  want  to 
express  to  President  Navon  and  Mrs. 


ISRAEL— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:  7,993  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  of  N.J.). 
Capital:  Jerusalem  (pop.   392,100).   (Israel 

proclaimed  Jerusalem  its  capital  in   1950. 

The   U.S.,   like   most  other  countries, 

maintains  its  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv.) 
Other  Cities:  Greater  Tel  Aviv  (1.2  million), 

Haifa  (534,000). 

People 

Population:  3.7  million. 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  2.2%. 

Ethnic  Groups:  Jewish  (85%),  Arab  (15%). 

Religions:   Judaism,    Islam,   Christianity, 

Druze. 
Languages:  Hebrew,  Arabic,  English. 
Literacy:  Jewish  90%,  Arab  64%. 
Life  Expectancy:   72  yrs.   male,   75  yrs. 

female'. 

Government 

Official  Name:  State  of  Israel. 

Type:  Parliamentary  democracy. 

Date  of  Independence:  May  14,  1948. 

Constitution:  No  written  document. 

Branches:  Executive — President  (Chief  of 
State),  Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Govern- 
ment). Legislative — unicameral  Knesset 
(120  members).  Judicial — Supreme  Court. 

Political  Parties:  Likud  (Herut,  Liberals, 
La'am),  Labor  Alignment  (Labor  and 
Mapam),  National  Religious  Party,  and 
numerous  smaller  parties  including  a  small 
Communist  Party. 

Suffrage:  Universal  over  18. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  6  Districts. 

Economy 

GNP:  $13  billion  (1977). 
Annual  Growth  Rate:  1%  (1977). 
Per  Capita  Income:  $3,666  (1977). 
Annual  Rate  of  Inflation:  40%. 


Agriculture:  Labor — 5.8%.  Products — citrus 
and  other  fruits,  cotton,  wheat,  grains, 
vegetables,  beef  and  dairy  products,  poul- 
try. 

Industry:  Products — food  processing,  tex- 
tiles, metal  products,  electronics,  chemical 
and  petroleum  refining,  transport, 
diamonds. 

Trade  (1977):  Exports— $2.94  billion: 
polished  diamonds,  citrus  and  other  fruit, 
textiles,  clothing,  processed  foods,  fer- 
tilizer and  chemical  products.  Imports — 
$4.65  billion:  military  equipment,  rough 
diamonds,  chemicals,  machinery,  iron  and 
steel,  cereals,  textiles,  vehicles,  ships,  air- 
craft. Partners— EEC,  U.S.,  U.K.,  Japan, 
Hong  Kong. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  16.5  IL  =  US$1.00 
(average  for  first  half  of  1978). 

Economic  Aid  Received:  $13.8  billion  (FY 
1949-78);  of  this  $12.8  billion  was  from 
the  U.S. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  27  others. 

Principal  Officials 

Israel:  President — Yitzhak  Navon;  Prime 
Minister — Menahem  Begin;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs — Moshe  Dayan;  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S. — Ephraim  Evron. 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Israel — Samuel 
W.  Lewis. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State' s  revised 
edition  of  the  Background  Notes  on  Israel 
to  be  published  in  May  1979.  Copies  of  the 
complete  Note  may  be  purchased  for  700 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
D.C.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed  when 
ordering  100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the 
same  address). 
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Navon  appreciation  for  the  personal 
hospitality  they've  shown  us. 

We  know  that  we  are  among  friends 
within  this  room.  Indeed,  I  have  a 
sense  that  in  many  ways  we  are  all  one 
family.  As  in  a  family,  the  relation- 
ships between  us  are  frank  and  some- 
times very  lively.  But  also  like  family 
members,  we  recognize  that  the  bonds 
between  our  nations  and  our  people  are 
more  than  just  strong  for  now;  they  are 
both  strong  and  permanent. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  stand  by 
Israel,  and  we  will  never  waiver  in  our 
admiration  for  you  or  in  our  support  for 
you  for  a  strong  and  secure  and  a  free 
State  of  Israel. 

We  realize  that  our  own  security  is 
intimately  tied  with  yours.  There  are 
bonds  of  blood  between  us,  bonds  of 
history,  bonds  of  culture,  bonds  of  re- 
ligious belief.  Perhaps  most  important 
of  all  are  the  enduring  values  which  we 
share,  the  values  for  which  my  nation 
was  formed  and  exists,  the  values  for 
which  your  nation  was  formed  and 
exists — a  belief  in  individual  liberty,  a 
common  commitment  to  representative 
democracy,  a  common  vision  of  human 
brotherhood,  the  conviction  that  there 
is  no  higher  pursuit  than  that  of  peace 
with  justice,  not  only  among  our  own 
kin  and  our  own  kind  but  we  share  this 
commitment  with  like  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  now  engaged  together  in  a 
common  effort,  to  achieve  a  real  peace, 
a  comprehensive  peace,  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  peace  that  would  enable  the 
people  of  Israel  and  all  Middle  Eastern 
people  to  live  in  security,  to  live  in 
prosperity,  and  to  develop  to  their  full 
potential. 

We  are  now  in  sight  of  an  important 
initial  phase  of  that  great  objective. 
The  events  of  the  past  16  months,  be- 
ginning with  President  Sadat's  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  Prime  Minister  Begin's 
immediate  response,  have  engendered 
that  great  hope.  More  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  16  months  than  in 
all  previous  three  decades  of 
bloodshed. 

I,  myself,  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  spent  literally 
hundreds  of  hours  in  detailed  negotia- 
tions trying  to  realize  the  peace  which  I 
have  just  described  briefly. 

We  are  not  looking  for  just  a  peace 
document  signed  by  two  nations 
grudgingly.  We  are  looking  for  a 
document  of  peace  signed  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  trust,  mutual  friendship,  mutual 
commitment,  mutual  understanding, 
mutual  realization  of  common  purpose, 
that  will  open  the  avenue  in  the  future 
to  an  easy  interrelationship  between 
neighbors  either  in  a  spirit  of  animosity 
and  hatred  and  bloodshed  or  in  a  spirit 


of  cooperation   and  good  will   and 
progress. 

We  love  Israel,  but  we  are  not  jeal- 
ous. We  want  you  to  have  many  other 
friends.  That's  our  common  hope  and 
our  common  prayer.  There  have  been 
disappointments  and  frustrations,  some 
still  remain.  But  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble without  Israel's  great  leader,  Prime 
Minister  Menahem  Begin. 

He's  a  man  of  courage,  of  integrity, 
of  utter  and  selfless  dedication.  He  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  tough 
negotiators.  They  know  what  is  at  stake 
for  Israel.  And  I  know  they  want  the 
best  agreement  for  Israel. 

This  concern  is  based  on  horrible 
historical  fact,  actions  which  we  saw 
memorialized  this  morning,  that 
brought  horror  to  a  world  and  which 
must  not  ever  be  forgotten.  But  in 
guiding  the  negotiations,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  never  lost  sight  of  his 
original  vision,  a  strong,  free,  vibrant, 
Jewish  people,  living  in  Israel — which 
you  are  now — but  also  living  in  peace. 
And  we've  all  seen  abundant  evidence 
that  he  possesses  the  political  skills  to 
translate  this  vision  into  reality. 

I  am  absolutley  confident  from  my 
conversations  within  the  last  3  or  4 
days  with  President  Sadat  and  from  my 
conversations  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  that  both  are  determined  not  to 
let  this  great  opportunity  for  peace  slip 
from  our  grasp. 

If  we  can  resolve  the  few  remaining 
differences — and  I  am  still  hopeful  that 
we  can — our  meeting  tonight  will  be 
just  a  prelude  for  an  occasion  of  joyous 
celebration,  the  signing  of  the  first 
peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  an 
Arab  nation. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast 
to  our  gracious  hosts,  President  and 
Mrs.  Navon,  to  Israel's  courageous 
leader  and  his  wife,  Prime  Minister  and 
Mrs.  Begin,  and  to  our  common  goal: 


President  Carter  with  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs. 

Begin.   (While  House  photo  by  Karl  Schumacher) 
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the  transformation  of  the  Middle  Easl 
into  a  land  of  peace. 

PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
ADDRESS,  ISRAELI  KNESSET, 
MAR.  12,  1979 

For  the  last  24  hours,  I  have  beet 
writing  different  versions  of  thii 
speech.  I  have  discarded  the  speech  o 
despair;  I  have  discarded  the  speech  o 
glad  tidings  and  celebration.  I  have  de 
cided  to  deliver  the  speech  of  concen 
and  caution  and  hope. 

I'm  honored  to  stand  in  this  assem 
bly  of  free  men  and  women,  whicl 
represents  a  great  and  an  ancien 
people,  a  young  and  courageous  na 
tion. 

I  bring  with  me  the  best  wishes  am 
the  greetings  of  the  people  of  th 
United  States  of  America,  who  shar 
with  the  people  of  Israel  the  love  o 
liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  peace.  An 
I'm  honored  to  be  in  Jerusalem,  thi 
holy  city,  described  by  Isaiah  as  a  quie 
habitation,  in  which  for  so  many  of  th 
human  race  the  cause  of  brotherhoo 
and  peace  are  enshrined. 

I  am  here  in  a  cause  of  brotherhoo 
and  of  peace.  I've  come  to  Cairo  an 
also  here  to  Jerusalem  to  try  to  enhanc 
the  bold,  brave,  and  historic  efforts  c 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Ministe 
Begin  and  to  demonstrate  that  th 
United  States  of  America  is  as  detei 
mined  as  these  two  leaders  are  to  creal 
lasting  peace  and  friendship  betwee 
Egypt  and  Israel  and  to  put  an  end  t 
war  and  the  threat  of  war  throughoi 
the  Middle  East. 

No  people  desire  or  deserve  peac 
more  then  the  Jewish  people.  Nor 
have  wanted  it  so  long.  None  hav 
spoken  of  it  more  eloquently.  Nor 
have  suffered  so  much  from  the  a! 
sence  of  peace.  Pogrom  after  pogron 
war  after  war,  Israel  has  buried  its  sor 
and  its  daughters. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  Yad  Vashen 
I  grieved  in  the  presence  of  terrible  1 
minders  of  the  agony  and  the  horror  < 
the  Holocaust. 

Modern  Israel  came  into  being  in  tl 
wake  of  that  historic  crime,  the  eno 
mity  of  which  is  almost  beyond  hum* 
comprehension.  I  know  that  Israel 
committed  and  determined,  above  al 
that  nothing  like  it  must  ever,  ever  I 
permitted  to  happen  again  on  Earth. 

Americans  respect  that  determin; 
tion,  and  we  fully  share  that  determ 
nation  with  you.  And  Americans  n 
ognize  that  for  Jews  over  the  centurie 
as  for  Israel  since  its  independenc 
caution  and  wariness  have  been  a  pra 
tical  and  a  moral  necessity  for  surviva 
And  yet,  in  these  past  months,  you'^ 
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lade  enormous  sacrifices,  and  you've 
iken  great  risks  for  peace. 

This  sacred  dedication  to  peace,  born 
nd  fostered  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Cairo, 
as  given  to  men  and  women 
verywhere  renewed  sense  of  hope  that 
uman  reason,  good  will,  and  faith  can 
jcceed,  can  break  down  barriers  be- 
veen  peoples  who,  in  our  lifetimes, 
ave  only  known  war. 

As  Prime  Minister  Begin  said  after 
le  Camp  David  summit,  the  agree- 
lents  reached  there  proved  that  any 
roblem  can  be  solved  if  there  is 
3me — and  he  repeated — just  some 
isdom.  Those  are  truthful  and  also 
:assuring  words.  I  know  from  my  in- 
:nse,  personal  involvement  in  these 
egotiations  that  President  Sadat  and 
rime  Minister  Begin  have  not  wavered 
om  their  often-expressed  commitment 

>  peace. 

President  Sadat  told  me  in  Cairo  that 
i  will  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of 
ar  shared  goal  of  finishing  the  treaty 
f  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt  and 
f  making  it  a  living  testament  of 
iendship  between  the  two  neighboring 
copies.  I  believe  him,  and  I  know  in 
iy  heart  that  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
le  Government  of  Israel  are  no  less 
irvently  committed  to  the  same  noble 
?jective. 

But  we've  not  yet  fully  met  our 
lallenge.  Despite  our  unflagging  de- 
rmination,  despite  the  extraordinary 
rogress  of  the  past  6  months,  we  still 
ill  short.  It's  now  the  somber  respon- 
bility  of  us  all  to  exert  our  energies 
id  our  imaginations  once  again  to 
^template  the  tragedy  of  failure  and 
le  legitimate  exultation  if  we  bring 
;ace. 

In  this  effort,  the  support  of  the 
lembers  of  the  Knesset  will  obviously 
;  crucial.  Our  vision  must  be  as  great 

>  our  goal.  Wisdom  and  courage  are 
:quired  of  us  all,  and  so,  too,  are 
racticality  and  realism.  We  must  not 
>se  this  moment.  We  must  pray  as  if 
k'erything  depended  on  God,  and  we 
lust  act  as  if  everything  depends  on 
urselves. 

What  kind  of  peace  do  we  seek? 
pinoza  said  that  peace  is  not  an  ab- 
mce  of  war;  it  is  a  virtue,  a  state  of 
lind,  a  disposition  for  benevolence, 
>r  confidence,  for  justice.  Americans 
lare  that  vision  and  will  stand  beside 
■rael  to  be  sure  that  that  vision  is  ful- 
lled. 

In  Egypt  I  saw  vivid  evidence  of  this 
eep  longing  for  peace  among  the 
gyptian  people,  millions  of  them.  But 
ke  you,  they  worry  about  the  uncer- 
linties  of  that  first  crucial  stage  in  the 
road  task  of  pounding  Middle  East 
A/ords  into  plowshares.  Like  you,  they 
ope  to  banish  forever  the  enmity  that 


has  existed  between  the  neighbors,  the 
permanent  neighbors  of  Egypt  and  of 
Israel.  Like  you,  they  want  this  peace, 
and  like  you,  they  want  it  to  be  real  and 
not  just  a  sham  peace. 

My  friends,  from  my  own  experience 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  I  un- 
derstand all  too  well  that  historic  deci- 
sions are  seldom  easy,  seldom  without 
pain.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
England  and  America  after  our  own 
War  of  Independence,  once  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  peace  made,  even  the 
most  advantageous,  that  was  not  cen- 
sured as  inadequate. 

Throughout  the  peace  process,  both 
Israel  and  Egypt  have  understood  that 
no  treaty  can  embody  every  aim  of  both 
nations.  What  a  treaty  can  do — what  it 
can  do  far  better  than  the  fragile  status 
quo,  and  infinitely  better  than  the  in- 
sidious tensions  that  will  build  if  our 
efforts  are  further  stalled  or  fail — is  to 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  both  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  open  up  the  possibility 
of  peace  for  all  the  states  and  all  the 
peoples  of  this  troubled  region. 

Doubts  are  the  stuff  of  great  deci- 
sions, but  so  are  dreams.  We  are  now 
at  the  very  edge  of  turning  Israel's  eter- 
nal dream  of  peace  into  reality.  I  will 
not  pretend  that  this  reality  will  be  free 
from  further  challenges.  It  will  not. 
And  better  than  most,  the  Jewish 
people  know  that  life  is  seldom  easy. 
But  we  must  make  this  beginning.  We 
must  seize  this  precious  opportunity. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  Jewish  homeland. 
Twenty-six  years  later,  President  Harry 
Truman  recognized  the  new  State  of 
Israel  1 1  minutes  after  your  nation  was 
born.  Seven  Presidents  have  believed 
and  demonstrated  that  America's  re- 
lationship with  Israel  is  more  than  just 
a  special  relationship.  It  has  been  and  it 
is  a  unique  relationship.  And  it's  a  re- 
lationship which  is  indestructible  be- 
cause it  is  rooted  in  the  consciousness 
and  the  morals  and  the  religion  and  the 
beliefs  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  to  Prime 
Minister  Begin  last  year  on  the  lawn  of 
the  White  House,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  modern  State  of 
Israel.  And  I  quote:  "For  30  years  we 
have  stood  at  the  side  of  the  proud  and 
independent  nation  of  Israel.  I  can  say 
without  reservation,  as  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  not  just  for  another 
30  years,  but  forever." 

We  recognize  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  this  partnership.  You 
know  that  America  deeply  desires 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt  and 


that  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  peace  possible. 

The  people  of  the  two  nations  are 
ready  now  for  peace.  The  people  of  the 
two  nations  are  ready  now  for  peace. 
The  leaders  have  not  yet  proven  that  we 
are  also  ready  for  peace,  enough  to 
take  a  chance.  We  must  persevere.  But 
with  or  without  a  peace  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  always  be  at  Israel's 
side. 

Meeting  in  this  hall  of  liberty  re- 
minds us  that  we  are  bound  more  than 
in  any  other  way  by  instinctive  com- 
mon ideals  and  common  commitments 
and  beliefs.  This  Knesset  itself  is  a 
temple  to  the  principle  and  the  practice 
of  open  debate.  Democracy  is  an  es- 
sential element  to  the  very  nationhood 
of  Israel,  as  it  is  to  the  United  States. 

You've  proven  that  democracy  can 
be  a  stable  form  of  government  in  a 
nation  of  great  diversity  and  in  a  time 
and  a  place  of  danger  and  instability. 
But  Israel  and  the  United  States  were 
shaped  by  pioneers — my  nation  is  also 
a  nation  of  immigrants  and 
refugees — by  peoples  gathered  in  both 
nations  from  many  lands,  by  dreamers 
who,  and  I  quote,  "by  the  work  of 
their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brows"  transformed  their  dreams  into 
the  reality  of  nationhood. 

We  share  the  heritage  of  the  Bible, 
the  worship  of  God,  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  we  share  a  belief  in  coopera- 
tive endeavor,  even  in  the  face  of  ap- 
parently insurmountable  obstacles. 

In  nations  around  the  world  where 
governments  deny  these  values,  mil- 
lions look  to  us  to  uphold  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  right  to  emigrate,  the  right  to 
express  one's  political  views,  the  right 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
right  for  families  to  be  reunited,  the 
right  to  a  decent  standard  of  material 
life. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  unbreakable 
ties  that  bind  Israel  and  the  United 
States  together.  These  are  the  values 
that  we  offer  to  the  whole  world.  Our 
mutual  dedication  to  these  ideals  is  an 
indispensable  resource  in  our  search  for 
peace. 

The  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
that  we  hope  may  be  placed  before  you 
for  approval  promises  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  a  comprehensive  structure  of 
peace  for  this  entire  region. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  structure 
will  be  incomplete  until  the  peace  can 
be  extended  to  include  all  the  people 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  conflict. 
I  know  and  I  understand  the  concerns 
you  feel  as  you  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  choices  that  will  remain  to  be 
faced  even  after  a  peace  treaty  is  con- 
cluded between  Israel  and  Egypt.  And 
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as  the  time  for  these  choices  ap- 
proaches, remember  this  pledge  that  I 
make  to  you  again  today:  The  United 
States  will  never  support  any  agree- 
ment or  any  action  that  places  Israel's 
security  in  jeopardy. 

We  must  proceed  with  due  caution.  I 
understand  that.  But  we  must  proceed. 

As  recently  as  2  years  ago,  after  all, 
these  present  steps  that  have  already 
been  taken  seemed  absolutely  unthink- 
able. We  know  that  confrontation  mag- 
nifies differences.  But  the  process  of 
negotiation  circumscribes  differences, 
defines  the  differences,  isolates  them 
from  the  larger  regions  of  common 
interests,  and  so  makes  the  gaps  which 
do  exist  more  bridgeable.  We've  seen 
the  proof  of  that  in  that  last  16  months. 

At  Camp  David,  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  President  Sadat  forged  two 
frameworks  for  the  building  of  that 
comprehensive  peace.  The  genius  of 
that  accomplishment  is  that  negotia- 
tions under  these  frameworks  can  go 
forward -independently  of  each  other, 
without  destroying  the  obvious  re- 
lationship between  them. 

They  are  designed  to  be  mutually 
reinforcing,  with  the  intrinsic  flexibil- 
ity necessary  to  promote  the  com- 
prehensive peace  that  we  all  desire. 
Both  will  be  fulfilled  only  when  others 
of  your  Arab  neighbors  follow  the  vi- 
sionary example  of  President  Sadat, 
when  they  put  ancient  animosities  be- 
hind them  and  agree  to  negotiate,  as 
you  desire,  as  you've  already  done 
with  President  Sadat,  an  honorable  so- 
lution to  the  differences  between  you. 

It's  important  that  the  door  be  kept 
open  to  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict, 
including  the  Palestinians,  with  whom, 
above  all,  Israel  shares  a  common 
interest  in  living  in  peace  and  living 
with  mutual  respect. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East,  always 
important  to  the  security  of  the  entire 
region,  in  recent  weeks  has  become  an 
even  more  urgent  concern. 

Israel's  security  will  rest  not  only  on 
how  the  negotiations  affect  the  situa- 
tion on  your  own  borders  but  also  on 
how  it  affects  the  forces  of  stability  and 
moderation  beyond  your  borders. 

I'm  convinced  that  nothing  can  do 
more  to  create  a  hospitable  atmosphere 
for  those  more  distant  forces  in  the 
long  run  than  an  equitable  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

The  risks  of  peace  between  you  and 
your  Egyptian  neighbors  are  real.  But 
America  is  ready  to  reduce  any  risks 
and  to  balance  them  within  the  bounds 
of  our  strength  and  our  influence. 

I  came  to  Israel  representing  the 
most  powerful  country  on  Earth.  And  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  use  that  power  in  the  pursuit 


of  a  stable  and  a  peaceful  Middle  East. 

We've  been  centrally  involved  in 
this  region,  and  we  will  stay  involved 
politically,  economically,  and  militar- 
ily. We  will  stand  by  our  friends.  We 
are  ready  to  place  our  strength  at  Is- 
rael's side  when  you  want  it  to  insure 
Israel's  security  and  well-being. 

We  know  Israel's  concern  about 
many  issues.  We  know  your  concern 
for  an  adequate  oil  supply.  In  the  con- 
text of  peace,  we  are  ready  to  guaran- 
tee that  supply.  I've  recommitted  our 
nation  publicly  to  this  commitment,  as 
you  know,  only  in  recent  days  in  my 
own  country. 

We  know  Israel's  concern  that  the 
price  of  peace  with  Egypt  will  exacer- 
bate an  already  difficult  economic  situ- 
ation and  make  it  more  difficult  to  meet 
your  country's  essential  security  re- 
quirements. In  the  context  of  peace,  we 
are  prepared  to  see  Israel's  economic 
and  military  relationship  with  the 
United  States  take  on  new  and  strong 
and  more  meaningful  dimensions,  even 
than  already  exist. 

We  will  work  not  only  to  attain 
peace  but  to  maintain  peace,  recogniz- 
ing that  it's  a  permanent  challenge  of 
our  time. 

We  will  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
ideals  that  our  peoples  share.  These 
ideals  are  the  course  not  only  of  our 
strength  but  of  our  self-respect  as  na- 
tions, as  leaders,  and  as  individuals. 

I'm  here  today  to  reaffirm  that  the 
United  States  will  always  recognize, 
appreciate,  and  honor  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages of  the  strength  and  security  of 
Israel.  And  I'm  here  to  express  my 
most  heartfelt  and  passionate  hope  that 
we  may  work  together  successfully  to 
make  this  peace. 

The  Midrash  tells  us  that,  and  I 
quote:  "Peace  is  the  wisp  of  straw  that 
binds  together  the  sheaf  of  blessings." 
But  the  wisp  of  straw,  we  know,  is 
fragile  and  easily  broken. 

Let  us  pray  God  to  guide  our  hand. 
Millions  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  Israel  and  Egypt  and  beyond,  in  this 
generation  and  in  generations  to  come, 
are  relying  on  our  skill  and  relying  on 
our  faith. 

In  the  words  of  a  Sabbath  prayer: 
"May  He  who  causes  peace  to  reign  in 
the  high  heavens  let  peace  descend  on 
us,  on  all  Israel,  and  on  all  the  world." 


DEPARTURE  CEREMONY 
TEL  AVIV,  MAR.  13,  19797 


President  Carter 

As  we  depart  for  Cairo,  and  then  for 
my  own  country,  I  want  to  express  on 
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behalf  of  Rosalynn,  my  wife,  myself, 
and  all  the  American  party,  our 
gratitude  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  Israel  for  your  hospitality  and 
for  your  kindness. 

I  came  here  in  the  service  of  a  cause 
which  binds  together,  which  unites  Is- 
rael, Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of 
America — the  sacred  cause  of  peace. 
We  have  talked  and  reasoned  together 
in  that  cause  for  many  hours  during  the 
past  3  days.  We've  talked  as  friends, 
and  our  conversations  have  been 
characterized  by  the  frankness,  the 
honesty,  the  mutual  respect  and  con- 
cern that  true  friendship  demands. 

In  our  discussions  we've  concen- 
trated on  the  differences  that  still  exisl 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  in  the  peace 
process,  differences  that  are  now  ver> 
small  compared  to  the  much  largei 
areas  of  agreement. 

Good  progress  has  been  made.  There 
are  fewer  differences  than  when  I  firs' 
arrived,  and  those"  few  difference; 
which  still  remain  have  been  substan 
tially  narrowed. 

Last  night,  there  were  further  inten 
sive  discussions  among  members  of  th« 
Israeli  Cabinet  and  the  U.S.  delegatior 
on  the  two  or  three  most  difficult  is 
sues.  And  this  morning,  building  oi 
those  discussions,  Prime  Ministe 
Begin  and  I  were  able  to  make  sub 
stantial  additional  progress. 

I  will  now  fly  to  Cairo  to  reviev 
with  President  Sadat  the  discussion; 
that  we  have  had  here  and  the  progres: 
which  we  have  made  together. 

As  I  depart,  I  want  to  repeat  onc< 
again  what  I  said  in  the  Knesset  yester 
day.  The  friendship  between  Americ; 
and  Israel  is  more  than  strong.  It  is  in 
destructible. 

In  the  past  3  days  I  have  been  im 
pressed  deeply  by  the  extraordinar 
story  of  faith  and  perseverence  in  thi 
face  of  adversity,  which  is  Israel. 

President  Sadat,  Prime  Ministe 
Begin,  and  I  remain  determined  I 
exert  every  ounce  of  effort  at  our  com 
mand  to  bring  the  peace  negotiations  | 
a  successful  conclusion.  We  will  no 
fail. 


Prime  Minister  Begin 

We  take  leave  of  you,  Mr.  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  th 
people  of  Israel.  On  behalf  of  them, 
wish  to  express  our  gratitude,  my  wif 
and  myself,  and  all  my  colleagues  i 
the  Cabinet,  that  you  honored  us  wit 
your  visit,  you  and  your  gracious  lady 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  c 
Defense,  and  your  other  advisers. 

Undoubtedly,  those  3  days  of  you 
visit  to  Israel  were  3  hectic  days,  an 
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here  were  also  3  white  nights,  but  they 
re  memorable  days.  I  believe  they  will 
ie  unforgettable. 

You  came  on  the  highest  mission  in 
lumanity — for  peace — and  you  have 
ucceeded.  We  made  real  progress  in 
be  peacemaking  process.  Now,  of 
ourse,  it's  the  turn  of  Egypt  to  give  its 
Bply. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  we  worked  as 
xpeditiously  as  humanly  possible  and, 
lerefore,  we  worked  day  and  night, 
ind  we  are  not  tired,  because  of  the 
lation  in  our  hearts  that  we  did  a  good 
)b  in  the  service  of  peace. 

May  I  say  respectfully  that  you  can 
save  this  country  with  satisfaction, 
nd  we  are  happy  that  we  could  have 
elped  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
md  when  you  embark  on  your  journey 
nd  mission  to  Egypt,  we  wish  you 
rod-speed. 

And  when  you  come  back  home, 
lay  I  again  ask  you,  tell  the  great 
.merican  people  that  here  is  a  free  na- 
on  which  loves  and  respects  your 
reat  country,  your  people,  and  is 
rateful  for  their  friendship  and 
lerishes  your  personal  friendship  for 
;rael,  which  is  a  treasure  in  our  time. 

Now  we  shall  wish  you  all  the  suc- 
;ss  in  Egypt,  and  we  shall  guard  our 
iendship  between  America  and  Israel 
>rever. 


RESIDENT  CARTER'S 
EMARKS,  CAIRO, 
IAR.  13,  197910 

I  have  a  statement  to  make  which  I 
jnsider  to  be  extremely  important. 

I  have  just  given  to  President  Sadat  a 
ill  report  on  my  discussions  in  Israel, 
luring  that  visit  the  United  States 
lade  proposals  for  resolving  a  number 
f  outstanding  issues,  proposals  which 
ere  accepted  by  Prime  Minister  Begin 
id  his  Cabinet. 

President  Sadat  has  now  accepted 
lese  proposals.  Based  on  discussions 
i  Egypt  and  Israel,  I  have  also  pre- 
;nted  U.S.  proposals  to  President 
adat  and  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  for 
:solving  the  few  remaining  issues. 

Earlier  today,  Prime  Minister  Begin 
ireed  to  present  these  proposals  to  his 
abinet  for  consideration.  This  will  be 
one  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

President  Sadat  has  carefully  re- 
newed all  these  remaining  issues  and 
is  accepted  these  same  proposals.  I 
ave  just  informed  Prime  Minister 
egin  by  telephone  of  President 
adat's  acceptance. 

I  am  convinced  that  now  we  have 
;fined  all  of  the  main  ingredients  of  a 
iace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
hich  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  a 


comprehensive  peace  settlement  for  the 
Middle  East. 


ARRIVAL  CEREMONY, 
ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
MAR.  14,  1979 

Vice  President  Mondale 

Mr.  President,  6  days  ago  you  left 
for  the  Middle  East  in  search  of  peace. 
You  and  Rosalynn  took  with  you  our 
love,  our  prayers,  and  the  hopes  of  all 
humanity.  You  return  tonight  to  a 
happy  and  a  grateful  nation,  for  you 
have  drawn  two  ancient  enemies  to  the 
brink  of  peace. 

We  thank  you  tonight,  not  only  for 
the  breakthrough  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  we  thank  you  also  for  renewing  our 
confidence  in  the  deepest  of  American 
values. 

Where  there  were  risks,  you  stood 
for  hope.  And  where  there  were  obsta- 
cles, you  followed  conscience.  Where 
there  were  suspicions,  you  sought  to 
build  a  lasting  foundation  of  trust.  It  is 
the  trust  that  you  won  from  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  that 
made  these  historic  discussions  possi- 
ble. And  it  is  that  same  trust  that  made 
these  talks  a  success. 

Mr.  President,  Rosalynn,  welcome 
home  to  a  proud  and  a  hopeful  nation. 

President  Carter 

You  are  looking  at  a  tired  but  a 
grateful  man.  [Laughter] 

All  of  us  who  made  this  journey  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  that  we  have 
had  to  render  some  service  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  Now  the  journey  is  done  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  home,  back  in  our 
own  country,  our  beloved  United  States 
of  America. 

It's  good  to  see  so  many  familiar  and 
welcome  faces,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  being  out  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  greet  us  and  to  give  us  one  of 
the  best  welcomes  I  have  ever  known. 
Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

As  you  know,  we  did  not  go  to 
Egypt  and  to  Israel  in  order  to  confirm 
what  was  already  a  guaranteed  result. 
We  went  there  to  use  our  influence  and 
our  good  offices  to  help  the  leaders  of 
those  two  great  nations  move  deci- 
sively toward  that  peace  that  is  so  ar- 
dently desired  by  the  people  whom  they 
serve. 

There  were  risks  involved.  They 
were  pointed  out  to  me  by  many 
people,  political  risks  to  me  as  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  perhaps  a  risk  even  to 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  our  work  has  had  a 
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happy  result.  But  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  effort  would  have  been  worth 
making  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
this  trip.  Risk  of  failure  should  never 
deter  us  from  a  worthy  goal.  And  no 
goal  is  higher  than  that  of  genuine 
peace. 

In  war  we  offer  our  very  lives  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  And  we  must  be  no 
less  daring,  no  less  steadfast  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  nations 
of  Egypt  and  Israel,  which  have  been 
and  will  be  perpetual  neighbors,  have 
existed  in  a  continual  state  of  hostility. 
That  hostility  has  exploded  into  combat 
four  times.  And  each  war  has  brought 
with  it  suffering  and  pain  and  the  loss 
of  life,  renewed  fear  and  hatred  and 
great  danger  for  that  entire  region  and 
for  the  world  far  beyond.  But  in  the 
last  16  months  the  way  has  finally  been 
opened  to  peace. 

When  I  decided  to  make  this  trip,  the 
peace  negotiations,  as  you  know, 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  stalemate. 
After  long  hours  of  discussion  in  both 
Egypt  and  in  Israel,  proposals  were 
made  for  resolving  all  the  outstanding 
issues.  All  but  two  of  these  issues  have 
been  resolved  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  the  Israeli  Cabinet. 

Less  than  3  hours  from  now  the 
Prime  Minister  will  present  the  re- 
maining proposals  to  the  Israeli 
Cabinet  for  consideration.  I  have  even 
left  instructions  to  wake  me  up  if  the 
news  is  good — [laughter] — and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be.  As  you  also  know, 
President  Sadat  has  already  accepted 
all  of  the  proposals. 

Therefore,  we  have  now  defined  the 
major  components  of  a  peace  treaty 
between  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
Arab  country,  Egypt,  and  its  neighbor 
and  former  enemy,  Israel.  There  may 
be  sharp  internal  debates  before  this 
process  is  complete.  But  the  treaty  that 
emerges  can  be  the  cornerstone  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement,  one  that  can 
bless  with  peace  all  the  people  who 
have  suffered  from  the  long,  enduring 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  leaders  of  Egypt  and  Israel  are 
now  daring  to  break  the  pattern  of  bit- 
terness and  war.  They  are  following  the 
advice  of  the  Biblical  proverb:  "When 
a  man's  way  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  Him." 

In  choosing  peace,  President  Sadat 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  are  venturing  into  the 
unknown.  But  they  know  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  with 
them  as  they  begin  to  make  peace  a 
living  reality  for  their  own  people. 

I'm  thankful  that  the  friendships 
between  their  countries,  both  countries, 
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interview  for 
Israeli  Television 


The  following  is  an  interview  Presi- 
dent Carter  held  with  Dan  Shilon  of  Is- 
raeli Television  on  March  22,  1979;  it 
was  taped  for  later  broadcast  in  Is- 
rael. ' 


Q.  Less  than  2  weeks  ago  when  you 
addressed  the  Israeli  Knesset,  you 
said,  and  I  quote:  "The  people  of  the 
two  nations  are  ready  now  for  peace. 
The  leaders  have  not  yet  proven  that 
we  are  also  ready  for  peace,  enough 
to  take  a  chance." 

After  the  leaders  approved  the 
peace  treaty,  it  seems  that  the  lead- 
ers are  celebrating.  The  peoples  are 
still  a  bit  cautious  about  it.  How  can 
you  explain  it? 

A.  Let  me  correct  you,  first  of  all.  I 
didn't  say  the  leaders  of  the  two  na- 
tions; I  said  we  leaders.  And  I  was  re- 
ferring also  to  the  adjacent 
countries — Syria  and  Jordan — where  I 
believe  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
population  are  intensely  desirous  of 
peace  and  an  end  to  hatred  and  ter- 
rorism and  destruction  and  death.  So, 
that's  what  I  meant  when  I  talked  to  the 
Knesset. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  peace  treaties 
can  have  their  full,  permanent,  benefi- 
cial impact  if  they  are  just  based  on  a 
relationship  between  or  among  leaders 
or  documents,  because  Sadat,  Begin, 
Carter  will  not  be  in  office  many  years 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  And 
until  we  have  a  genuine  interrelation- 
ship among  the  people  of,  say,  Egypt 


and  Israel,  we  can't  have  the  full  con- 
notation of  the  meaning  of  peace.  We 
need  students  to  move  freely  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  countries, 
tourists,  open  borders,  free  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  We 
need  increased  trade,  mutual  invest- 
ment, exchange  of  employees  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  countries,  an 
opening  up  of  trade  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  Egypt  and  the  United 
States,  and  Western  Europe,  that  hasn't 
been  there  before. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  get  to  know  each  other,  to 
trust  each  other,  to  like  each  other,  to 
become  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other,  to  recognize  their  common  fu- 
ture, common  problems,  common  op- 
portunities, at  that  point,  peace  will  be 
permanent  and  will  be  full. 

And  I  think  that's  the  best  way  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Palestinians,  to  the 
Jordanians,  to  the  Syrians,  and  others 
the  full  advantages  to  them  of  emulat- 
ing what  Egypt  and  Israel  have  already 
done. 

Q.  But  on  the  other  hand,  what 
are  the  risks  to  Israel  and  to  Egypt, 
if  there  are  any,  by  signing  the  peace 
treaty? 

A.  I  think  the  risks  of  not  signing  it 
are  much  greater  than  the  risks  of 
signing  it.  Obviously,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  period  of  time  within  which  the 
PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization] and  some  of  the  Arab 
countries  will  threaten  increased  vio- 
lence or  economic  punishment,  ter- 


President's  Trip  (Cont'd) 

and  the  United  States  will  now  grow 
even  stronger  when  our  own  two 
friends  are  friends  with  one  another. 

Through  private  messages  and  public 
statements,  many  messages  sent  from 
Air  Force  One  on  the  trip  back  here 
from  Egypt,  I  am  urging  all  other  world 
leaders  to  support  what  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael have  done,  for  it  offers  hope  to  all 
who  love  peace  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

My  friends,  let  me  thank  you  again 
for  coming  out  to  greet  us.  I  believe 
that  God  has  answered  our  prayers.    □ 


'Departure  remarks  on  Mar.  7,  1979,  from  the 


Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Mar.  12;  other  material  from  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Mar.  19. 

2Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House. 

3Made  at  Qubba  Palace  where  President  Carter 
stayed  during  his  visit  to  Cairo. 

"Held  on  board  the  train  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria. 

5Made  at  Ras-al-Tin  Palace.  (Due  to  technical 
difficulties  at  the  dinner,  the  White  House  Press 
Office  was  unable  to  provide  a  complete  tran- 
script of  President  Sadat's  toast.) 

"Held  at  Mena  House,  the  hotel  where  the  two 
Presidents  held  their  meeting. 

7Made  at  Ben  Gurion  International  Airport. 

"Made  to  reporters  assembled  outside  the 
Prime  Minister's  office. 

"Made  in  Chagall  Hall  at  the  Knesset. 

'"Made  at  Cairo  International  Airport  follow- 
ing a  meeting  with  President  Sadat. 
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rorism,  instability.  I  really  believe  that 
that  period  is  going  to  be  relatively 
brief. 

To  compare  the  risks  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  signing  the  peace  treaty; 
obviously,  the  advantages  far  outweigh 
the  risks. 

There  are  some  doubts  about  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  kind  of  a  new  life,  and 
both  countries  are  going  into  the  un- 
known with  great  predictions  of  prob- 
lems. I  think  the  problems  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. And,  of  course,  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  use  our  influence  in  a 
beneficial  way,  the  United  States  is  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  guarantee  that 
the  outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations 
will  be  fulfilled  to  their  complete  de- 
gree. 

And  we  can  help  to  alleviate  some  of 
these  concerns.  And  if  problems  do 
arise  that  we  cannot  presently  antici- 
pate, we'll  be  full  partners  in  trying  to 
address  those  problerhs  when  they  be- 
come evident. 

Q.  Can  you  foresee  realisticallj 
that  Syria,  Jordan,  and  thi 
Palestinians — encouraged  by  Saudi 
Arabia — will  cooperate  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  peace  process? 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  possi 
bility  in  the  future.  But  there's  going  t( 
be  a  transition  period  when  they  try  tc 
posture  and  threaten  and  see  if  they  cat 
weaken  the  ties  of  friendship  and  peac< 
between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

I  think  they'll  be  unsuccessful  ii 
trying  to  destroy  the  peace  proces 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  the  ad 
vantages  of  peace  directly  improve  thi 
quality  of  life  of  the  Israelis  and  thi 
Egyptians.  In  my  opinion,  the  largi 
number  of  Jordanians,  who  also  pres 
ently  want  peace,  will  become  mucl 
more  vocal,  and  perhaps  King  Husseii 
and  the  other  Arab  leaders  will  say 
"Well,  this  is  a  good  thing  for  me  am 
my  people  as  well."  I  think  that  coul< 
very  well  happen  in  the  future. 

Q.  During  the  past  year,  you  men 
tioned  several  times  the  right  of  th 
Palestinians  to  participate  in  thei 
own  determination  of  their  own  fu 
ture. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  participation  is  now  d< 
fined  as  self-rule  or  autonomy.  Coul 
the  following  steps,  after  establishin 
the  self-rule,  lead  to  an  independer 
Palestinian  state? 

A.  We  drafted  this  language  — th 
Palestinians'  right  to  participate  in  th 
determination  of  their  own  future- 
very  carefully.  It's  been  adopted  b 
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)oth  Israel  and  Egypt  as  a  basis  for  the 
lamp  David  agreements.  And,  of 
rourse,  that's  incorporated  within  the 
>eace  treaties  themselves.  Also,  the 
Manciples  expressed  in  U.N.  Resolu- 
ions  242  and  338  are  part  of  the  Camp 
)avid  agreements  and  also  this  treaty. 

It's  not  up  to  the  United  States  to  de- 
ride the  ultimate  status  of  the  West 
Sank  or  the  Gaza  area.  This  is  the  rea- 
,on  for  the  future  negotiations,  in 
vhich  not  only  the  Palestinians  but  also 
he  Jordanians  and  the  Egyptians  will 
legotiate. 

I  don't  want  to  say  what  the  ultimate 
tatus  or  who  has  sovereignty  might  be. 
fhe  first  step,  to  define  what  is — to  use 
'rime  Minister  Begin's  words — full 
lutonomy  will  be  difficult  enough 
vithout  my  trying  to  decide  here  what 
lecision  might  be  reached  5  years  in 
he  future  on  the  permanent  status. 

Q.  Can  you  define  the  exact 
American  attitude  these  days  toward 
he  PLO? 

A.  Our  attitude  these  days  is  the 
ame  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  time, 
"he  PLO  has  not  been  willing  to  rec- 
ignize  the  applicability  of  U.N.  Res- 
ilution  242,  and  the  PLO  has  not  been 
/illing  to  accept  the  right  of  Israel  to 
xist.  Until  the  PLO  is  willing  to  do 
tiese  things,  we  will  not  deal  with  the 
'LO. 

Q.  Are  you  actually  suggesting  a 
lefense  treaty  between  Israel  and  the 
Jnited  States? 

A.  No.  We've  never  suggested  this, 
tut  there  will  be  a  memorandum  of 
nderstanding  that  will  exist  between 
srael  and  the  United  States  for  the  first 
ime.  It  will  be  fairly  far-reaching,  and 
t's  exactly  what  we  want  and  exactly 
/hat  Israel  wants,  as  well. 

We've  never  had  any  sort  of  propos- 
ls  on  either  side  that  there  be  an  actual 
efense  treaty  between  our  two  coun- 
ries.  I  think  Israel  has  always 
herished  the  concept  that  they  are 
erfectly  able  to  defend  themselves, 
vnd  I  think  that's  an  accurate  assess- 
lent. 

Q.  It  seems  that  accomplishing  this 
;oal  was  important  to  you  person- 
lly,  at  least  as  important  as  to  the 
•arties  involved. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  that? 

A.  It's  important  to  my  country.  We 
iave  a  political,  a  philosophical,  and  a 
rioral  commitment  to  Israel — Israel's 
ight  to  exist,  to  exist  permanently,  to 
xist  securely,  to  exist  in  prosperity, 
nd  to  exist  in  peace.  And  this  is  not  a 
'ersonal  —  this    is    not    merely    a 
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interview  for 
Egyptian  Television 


The  following  is  an  interview  Presi- 
dent Carter  held  with  Adib  Andrawes 
of  Egyptian  Television  on  March  22, 
1979;  it  was  taped  for  later  broadcast 
in  Egypt. ' 

Q.  You  have  committed  the  United 
States  to  be  a  full  partner  in  the 
peace  process  until  the  Palestinian 
problem  is  settled,  which  is  the  core 
of  the  Middle  East  conflict.  Would 
you  care  to  tell  us  what  are  your  im- 
mediate plans  for  the  Palestinian 
people? 

A.  The  immediate  plans  are  specified 
in  the  Camp  David  agreements  and, 
also,  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 
They  involve — to  use  part  of  the 
language — the  right  of  the  Palestinians 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of 
their  own  future  and  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinians. 
This  is  encompassed  in  the  mutual 
agreement,   signed  by  Prime  Minister 


personal — belief  of  mine,  but  it's  a  be- 
lief that  accurately  represents  the 
overwhelming  portion  of  the  American 
people. 

Additionally,  we  have  a  strong 
friendship  with  Egypt.  And  obviously, 
it's  to  our  own  nation's  advantage  to 
have  our  two  friends — who  are  perma- 
nent neighbors — be  friends  with  each 
other. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  commit- 
ment that  I've  had,  I  think  I  accurately 
represent  what's  best  for  my  country 
and  the  aspirations  which  the  people  of 
my  country  have  cherished  for  many 
years. 

Q.  Finally,  during  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  negotiations,  was  there 
any  moment  in  which  you  felt  de- 
spair or  thought  of  giving  up  your 
efforts? 

A.  I  despaired  many  times,  but  I 
never  reached  such  a  state  of  discour- 
agement that  I  thought  about  giving  up. 
I  was  always  determined  to  continue 
the  peace  process  as  long  as  I  hold  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  if  there  should  evolve,  in  the  fu- 
ture, problems,  I'll  be  just  as  deter- 
mined to  work  for  peace  as  I  have  been 
in  the  past.  □ 


'Text    from    Weekly    Compilation    of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  26,  1979. 


Begin,  President  Sadat,  and  myself: 
first  of  all — to  use  Prime  Minister  Be- 
gin's words — full  autonomy  for  the 
Palestinians  who  live  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  areas;  secondly,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Israeli  military  government; 
third,  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops 
into  specified  security  locations. 

I  think  the  success  of  this  effort  will 
depend  to  a  substantial  degree  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Palestinians  and 
others  to  participate  in  the  negotiations 
themselves. 

Obviously,  President  Sadat  and  I  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  our  repre- 
sentatives can  do  a  substantial  amount 
for  the  Palestinians,  even  in  their  ab- 
sence. But  the  full  realization  of  their 
expectations  under  these  terms  would 
obviously  be  dependent  on  how  willing 
they  are  to  participate  themselves. 

Q.  The  Palestinian  people  feel  they 
have  been  victims  and  evicted  from 
their  homes;  the  United  States,  as  a 
superpower,  should  take  the  lead  in 
inviting  them  and  asking  them  to 
come  and  talk  with  the  Administra- 
tion on  their  needs  and  their  prob- 
lems and  so  on.  Could  this  be  envis- 
aged in  the  very  near  future? 

A.  Yes.  We  would  like  to  have  di- 
rect relations  with  the  Palestinians,  and 
we  will,  as  part  of  the  negotiating 
process  in  the  future.  The  Palestinians 
who  live  in  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank 
will  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  discussions,  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  and  other  repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen  by  the 
Palestinians  themselves. 

We  have  a  problem  with  the  PLO 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization]. 
The  PLO  has  never  yet  been  willing  to 
accept  the  applicability  of  U.N.  Res- 
olution 242,  the  basis  for  the  Camp 
David  agreements  and,  I  think,  a 
document  that's  been  adopted  by  all  of 
the  Arab  nations  as  a  foundation  for 
future  progress.  The  PLO  has  never 
been  willing  to  accept  this  document. 
Also,  the  PLO  has  never  recognized 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  And  as  soon  as 
the  PLO  itself,  as  an  organization,  is 
willing  to  accept  these  bases,  then 
we'll  immediately  start  working  di- 
rectly with  that  organization  as  such. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  Palestinians 
who  reside  in  the  West  Bank-Gaza 
area,  the  Palestinians  who  reside  in 
Egypt  and  Jordan,  and  even  others  who 
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don't  reside  in  either  of  these  coun- 
tries, if  they're  mutually  acceptable, 
will  participate  in  the  negotiations. 

Q.  But  wouldn't  it  be  useful  if  you, 
as  a  superpower,  took  the  first  step 
and  explained  to  the  Palestinian 
people  the  necessity  of  accepting 
Resolution  242  and  getting  into  the 
peace  process?  You  have  actually 
said  before,  and  invited  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process,  even  accept- 
ing 242  with  reservations. 

A.  Yes,  and  I  hope  they  will  do  that. 
We  have  not  only  sent  representa- 
tives to  meet  with  Palestinian  leaders  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  areas — both 
from  the  Administration  and  the  State 
Department  and  also,  for  instance,  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  U.S.  Senate  met  with  a 
representative  group — but  when  I've 
met  with  President  Asad  of  Syria  and 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  with  King 
Khalid  and  Crown  Prince  Fahd  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  I  have  encouraged  them  to  do 
everything  they  could,  possibly,  to  in- 
volve the  Palestinians  in  the  peace 
process. 

As  you  know,  there  are  threats 
made,  and  there  are  demonstrations  of 
terrorism  which  tend  to  prevent  the 
Palestinians  who  want  to  have  peace 
and  who  want  to  have  full  autonomy 
from  participating  in  these  processes. 
And  I  think  the  threats  of  terrorism  and 
the  hatred  that  presently  exists,  the 
threat  of  war,  the  threat  of  economic 
boycotts  and  punishment  against  Egypt 
are  certainly  not  conducive  to  realizing 
the  hopes  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

There  is  no  leader  in  the  Mideast 
who  has  done  more  to  open  up  an  op- 
portunity for  progress  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians 
than  President  Sadat.  If  the  other  lead- 
ers in  Jordan  and  Syria  and  Saudi 
Arabia  would  do  half  as  much  as  Presi- 
dent Sadat  has  done,  then  these  hopes 
that  have  been  described  in  the  agree- 
ments reached  could  be  realized  very 
quickly. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  recent  statements  in  the 


Knesset  that  Israel  will  not  allow  a 
Palestinian  state  or  will  not  go  back 
to  the  border  of  1967?  Are  these 
useful  at  that  ?Sme? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  characterize  either 
the  statements  made  by  Prime  Minister 
Begin  or  Prime  Minister  Khalil,  and  so 
forth.  You  know,  we're  in  the  process 
now  of  completing  the  first  step  in  a 
long  process  that  will  lead  to  a  com- 
prehensive peace.  These  treaties, 
which  have  now  been  concluded  after 
laborious  negotiation,  will  just  be  a 
cornerstone,  as  President  Sadat  and  I 
have  said,  for  that  comprehensive 
peace  that  we  desire. 

We've  specified  a  negotiating  proc- 
ess. And  the  differences  that  presently 
exist  between,  say,  Egypt  and  Israel  on 
the  definition  of  full  autonomy  are  sub- 
stantial, substantial  differences.  But 
they're  not  nearly  as  wide  as  the  differ- 
ences that  existed  before  the  Camp 
David  agreements. 

It's  inevitable  that  both  nations,  both 
negotiating  parties,  will  express  their 
own  point  of  view  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  originally.  But  after  a 
while,  as  they  get  to  understand  one 
another  and  see  the  mutual  advantages 
of  agreement,  I  hope  and  expect  that 
both  positions  will  be  moderated  to 
some  degree  and  an  agreement  can  be 
reached.  And  we'll  add  our  good  of- 
fices as  a  negotiating  partner.  But  I 
can't  approve  specifically  what  one 
leader  or  another  says  at  the  beginning. 
We'll  be  there  to  try  to  help  them  reach 
agreement. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  invest  as 
much  time  and  labor  as  you  have 
with  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace 
treaty  on  the  second  phase? 

A.  I  would  hope  that  my  personal 
involvement  would  be  much  less  and 
that  the  negotiating  teams  could  make 
substantial  progress. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  can,  without 
your  personal  intervention  from  time 
to  time  as  you've — 

A.  I  believe  so,  because  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
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the  agreement  have  now  been  spelled 
out  between  myself  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  President  Sadat.  And  this 
gives  kind  of  a  framework  or  a 
guideline  for  the  negotiators  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  didn't  have  any  such  docu- 
ment, we  didn't  have  any  agreements 
to  start  with  less  than  a  year  ago  when 
we  went  to  Camp  David.  And  I  think 
the  results  of  what  we've  done  now 
will  make  it  much  easier  in  the  future 
for  subordinates  to  negotiate  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Q.  Are  the  talks  going  to  be  in 
Washington? 

A.  I  would  presume  that  the  talks 
would  be  in  the  Middle  East.  I  hope 
that  3  months  from  now,  that  Egypt 
will  be  the  sovereign  power  over  El 
Arish  and  will  have  control  of  this  re- 
gion. And  it  could  be  that  that  beautiful 
seacoast  town,  as  a  part  of  Egypt,  with 
no  Israeli  occupying  forces,  somewhere 
like  that-  might  be  a  good  place  to 
negotiate. 

I  never  had  a  chance  to  visit  El  Arish 
or  Mt.  Sinai  and  so  forth,  but  I've  told 
President  Sadat  that  when  it's  undei 
Egyptian  control,  I'd  like  to  come  back 
sometime. 

Q.  Very  good.  You  visited  Egypi 
and  you've  seen  the  Egyptian  people 
What  impression  did  you  leave  with? 

A.  Perfect.  I  saw  people  who  wen 
friendly  toward  me,  who  supporte< 
their,  wonderful  leader,  Presiden 
Sadat,  and  who  demonstrated  to  thi 
world  that  they  genuinely  want  peac< 
and  an  end  to  hatred  and  war  and  deatl 
and  destruction;  a  people  who  want  i 
better  life  in  the  future  and  who  nov 
have  opened  up  an  opportunity  t< 
benefit  from  a  new  relationship  no 
only  with  Israel  but  with  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

I  could  not  have  been  more  pleasei 
or  favorably  impressed  than  I  was  i 
my  visit  to  Egypt.  It  was  a  grea 
visit.  E 


'Text    from    Weekly    Compilation    < 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  26,  1979. 
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THE  SECRETARY:        America's  Commitment  to 

Third  World  Development 


Address  before  the  Northwest  Re- 
ional  Conference  on  the  Emerging 
iternational  Order  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
Won,  on  March  30,  1979. » 

These  past  weeks  have  been  a  time 
»  deal  with  immediate  diplomatic  is- 
les of  extraordinary  importance  to  our 
ation.  Tonight  I  want  to  speak  about 
i  issue  that  may  seem  less  immediate 
ut  is  no  less  important:  our  approach 
i  the  economic  future  of  the  develop- 
ig  nations. 

Before  turning  to  our  strategy  toward 
ie  North-South  dialogue  between  the 
idustrial  and  developing  nations,  let 
ie  first  talk  for  a  moment  about  why 
ie  development  of  Third  World  coun- 
ies  matters  to  us. 

Its  human  dimension  is  clear.  At 
:ast  y2-billion  people  regularly  go 
ingry  in  a  world  of  plenty.  A  half- 
llion  is  an  abstract  number,  another 
atistic  among  many  and,  therefore, 
>o  easily  dismissed.  But  when  we 
luse  to  picture  in  our  minds  how 
uch  human  suffering  lies  behind  that 
ngle  statistic,  the  scope  of  our  moral 
lallenge  is  evident.  The  continuation 
f  that  suffering  is  an  affront  to  the 
jnscience  of  men  and  women  every- 
here. 

Americans  have  long  recognized  this 
lallenge:  We  have  generously  shared 
lr  resources  in  times  of  tragedy  and 
:ed  abroad,  from  the  great  hunger  in 
eland  in  1847,  to  the  Marshall  plan 
id  point  4  program  100  years  later. 
re  are  determined  today,  despite 
idgetary  stringency,  to  live  up  to  that 
storic  moral  responsibility. 

Our  humanitarian  commitment  is 
Enforced  by  the  recognition  that  it 
so  serves  our  national  self-interest  to 
isist  the  process  of  equitable  growth 
ithin  the  developing  nations.  We  need 
i  help  shape  an  international  economic 
'stem  which  will  support  and  stimu- 
te  that  growth. 

Here  on  this  Pacific  rim,  you  know 
ell  a  fact  that  is  true  for  our  entire 
ition:  that  your  prosperity  and  well- 
ing depend  on  the  increasing  pros- 
-rity  and  well-being  of  others 
roughout  the  world. 

Some  75%  of  the  Northwest's  wheat 
op  is  sold  on  world  markets.  Fully 
le-third  of  western  Washington's 
•rest  products  economy  is  dependent 
i  those  markets,  and  that  dependence 

increasing. 

One  dollar  in  eight  in  this  State's 


economy  comes  directly  from  interna- 
tional trade.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  jobs  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
alone  depend  on  exports. 

Much  of  this  trade,  as  you  know,  is 
with  developing  countries.  Four  of  the 
State's  10  biggest  export  customers  are 
developing  countries.  Seven  of  the 
State's  biggest  sources  of  imports — 
imports  without  which  your  economy 
could  not  function — are  developing 
countries. 

These  countries  of  the  Third  World 
are  increasingly  involved  in  our  daily 
lives.  We  know  how  oil  from  these 
countries  affects  us.  As  a  nation,  we 
also  get  more  than  50%  of  the  tin,  rub- 
ber, and  manganese  we  need  from  less 
developed  countries  and  substantial 
amounts  of  our  tungsten  and  cobalt. 
We  now  export  more  to  the  developing 
countries,  including  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  than 
to  the  Common  Market,  Japan,  and  the 
Communist  countries  combined.  For 
example,  almost  one-half  of  our  com- 
mercial aircraft  sales  abroad  are  to  de- 
veloping nations. 

So,  as  we  survey  and  address  ques- 
tions of  the  evolving  international  eco- 
nomic order,  we  do  not  do  so  on  some 
abstract  basis.  We  do  so  as  a  matter  of 


90%  of  this  increase  will  be  in  de- 
veloping countries.  And  perhaps  more 
troubling,  this  growth  seems  certain  to 
be  greatest  in  already  hard-pressed 
urban  centers.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
what  current  projections  would  indi- 
cate: a  Mexico  City  with  32  million 
people;  a  Sao  Paulo  with  26  million; 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Seoul,  Beijing,  and  Shanghai  each  with 
some  19  million  in  20  years  or  so. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  developing 
countries  themselves  bear  the  major 
burden  for  responding  to  these  chal- 
lenges. The  industrial  countries,  how- 
ever, can  play  a  crucial  role  in  assisting 
their  efforts.  Whether,  and  how,  we 
help  the  developing  nations  in  pursuing 
their  development  goals  is  one  of  the 
central  issues  of  our  time. 


U.S.  Approach 

Our  approach  to  development  in  the 
Third  World  is  based  on  four  funda- 
mental tenets. 

First,  we  are  committed  to  support- 
ing strong  and  equitable  growth  in  the 
developing  nations,  as  a  matter  of  our 
national  interest  as  well  as  our  national 
ideals.  And  we  recognize  that  at  times 


Our  humanitarian  commitment  is  reinforced  by  the  recognition  that  it 
also  serves  our  national  self-interest  to  assist  the  process  of  equitable 
growth  within  the  developing  nations. 


economic  self-interest  and,  for  some 
sectors  of  our  economy,  of  survival. 

The  participation  of  the  developing 
countries  is  also  essential  to  solving 
pressing  global  problems  that  will 
shape  the  character  of  our  future.  Inef- 
ficient and  wasteful  use  of  the  Earth's 
resources,  pollution  of  the  oceans  and 
atmosphere,  nuclear  proliferation,  un- 
checked arms  competition,  all  of  these 
involve  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
human  race.  None  can  be  solved  with- 
out the  involvement  of  the  developing 
nations. 

Most  countries  of  the  Third  World 
have  too  little  food  and  rapidly  growing 
populations.  We  face  the  prospect  of  a 
population  increase  in  the  final  quarter 
of  this  century  which  will  equal  the  en- 
tire growth  of  world  population  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to   1950.   Roughly 


this  requires  facilitating  adjustment  in 
our  own  economy  in  ways  which  will 
support  economic  growth  in  the  Third 
World. 

Second,  we  are  committed  to  im- 
proving the  international  system  in 
ways  which  will  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  all,  which  respond  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  developing  nations,  and 
which  accord  them  an  appropriate 
voice  in  decisions  that  affect  them.  By 
the  same  token,  we  believe  firmly  that 
as  nations  develop  and  grow  stronger, 
they  incur  increasing  responsibility  to 
contribute  to,  as  well  as  gain  from,  the 
international  economy. 

Third,  despite  the  economic  pres- 
sures we  and  other  industrial  nations 
now  face,  the  United  States  remains 
committed  to  increasing  transfers  of  re- 
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sources  from  the  richer  to  the  poorer 
nations. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  a 
fourth  point.  As  we  cooperate  with  de- 
veloping nations  in  seeking  usetul 
changes" in  the  international  system, 
and  as  we  consider  the  level  and  nature 
of  our  resource  flows,  we  must  be  clear 
about  our  priorities.  Alterations  in  the 
international  system  and  resource 
transfers  among  nations  are  not  ends  in 
themselves.  They  are  a  means  to  the 
compelling  goal  of  development  within 
nations. 

We  cannot  spend  so  much  time  and 
energy  on  our  international  discussions 
of  the  roadmap  that  we  lose  sight  of  our 
destination.  The  destination — the  goal 
we  share — is  to  find  practical  ways  to 
have  an  appreciable  impact  on  the  lives 
of  people  around  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  lives  of  those  for  whom 
daily  survival  is  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion. 

We  envision  an  international  eco- 
nomic system  which  is  not  rigidly  di- 
vided into  northern  and  southern  blocs. 
We  seek  a  global  community  which 
furthers  the  well-being  of  all  countries, 
in  which  all  recognize  the  respon- 
sibilities of  each  to  the  others,  in  which 
the  richer  help  the  poorer  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  in  which  international  delib- 
erations are  focused  as  much  on  practi- 
cal ways  of  serving  human  needs  as  on 
levels  of  resource  flows  among  nations, 
and  in  which  every  nation  dedicates  it- 
self to  economic  justice  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic growth. 

We  can  help  build  such  a  system  in  a 
number  of  ways:  in  our  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  industrial  nations, 
constantly  taking  account  of  the  effect 
on  each  other  of  our  domestic  deci- 
sions; in  encouraging  constructive  in- 
volvement of  Communist  nations  in 
the  promotion  of  a  healthy  global  eco- 
nomic system;  in  our  positive  partici- 
pation in  the  current  North-South 
dialogue,  and  in  our  search  for  practi- 
cal programs  that  can  best  promote 
Third  World  development. 

North-South  Negotiations 

Let  me  concentrate  today  on  the 
negotiations  that  are  taking  place  be- 
tween industrial  and  developing  nations 
and  the  practical  focus  on  development 
itself  that  we  hope  can  be  achieved. 

The  distinction  between  industrial 
and  developing  nations,  between  North 
and  South,  is  clearly  eroding.  The  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  performance  of 
some  of  the  developing  nations  now 
surpasses  that  of  some  of  the  industrial 
countries.  But  negotiations  between 
North  and  South  remain  valuable. 
While  we  believe  a  broader  global 


community  is  emerging  in  which  rigid 
economic  blocs  no  longer  predominate, 
we  understand  the  importance  the  de- 
veloping countries  attach  to  the  Group 
of  77.  The  developing  nations  can  use 
their  cohesion  to  bring  greater  clarity 
and  purpose  to  our  negotiations. 

We  face  an  unusually  large  number 
of  important  international  conferences 
in  the  coming  18  months.  These  meet- 
ings provide  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity for  progress  on  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  developing  nations — and  to  us 
all. 


We  cannot  spend  so  much  time 
and  energy  on  our  international 
discussions  of  the  roadmap  that 
we  lose  sight  of  our  destination. 


As  we  prepare  for  them,  we  must 
first  recognize  the  progress  that  already 
has  been  made.  Last  week  in  Geneva, 
for  example,  agreement  was  reached  on 
most  of  the  basic  elements  of  a  com- 
mon fund  to  help  finance  international 
buffer  stocks  and  other  commodity  de- 
velopment measures.  This  marks  an 
important  milestone  in  a  process 
launched  at  the  fourth  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  in  1976. 
Over  the  past  2>/2  years  of  intensive 
negotiations,  all  participants  moved 
from  their  original  positions  in  search 
of  common  ground.  The  negotiations 
now  move  into  a  more  technical  phase 
leading  to  the  drafting  of  articles  of 
agreement,  a  process  which  could  be 
concluded  as  early  as  the  end  of  this 
year. 

In  the  past  few  years,  industrial  na- 
tions and  international  institutions  have 
undertaken  a  number  of  other  important 
measures  of  concrete  benefit  to  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

•  Multilateral  and  bilateral  aid  flows 
have  increased  steadily  in  recent  years. 
Agreements  have  recently  been  or  will 
soon  be  concluded  to  enable  the  mul- 
tilateral development  banks  to  increase 
significantly,  in  real  terms,  their  lend- 
ing levels  over  the  next  3  to  4  years. 

•  Resources  available  through  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  for 
financing  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties have  been  substantially 
increased — through  liberalization  of  the 
IMF  Compensatory  Financing  Facility; 
through  the  fourth  IMF  quota  increase; 
and  through  the  establishment  of  new 
IMF  facilities  including  the  trust  fund 
and  the  $10-billion  Witteveen  facility. 

•  Consuming  countries  Jiave  agreed 
to  the  concept  of  shared  responsibility 
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with  producing  countries  for  financing 
buffer  stocks  to  stabilize  prices  in 
commodity  markets.  Agreements  for 
coffee  and  tin  were  renegotiated;  a  new 
agreement  for  sugar  has  been  reached; 
and  negotiations  on  rubber  and  a  new 
cocoa  agreement  are  underway.  Such 
agreements  can  have  important  anti- 
inflationary  benefits  for  our  own 
economy. 

•  All  Western  industrial  countries 
have  implemented  preferential  tariff 
systems  for  developing  countries.  The 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  will  pro- 
vide new  opportunities  for  all  nations 
to  increase  their  economic  welfare.  Just 
as  consumers  and  producers  will  bene- 
fit in  our  own  country,  so  they  can  gain 
in  the  developing  world. 

•  And  donor  countries  have  agreed 
to  the  concept  of  easing  or  eliminating 
the  official  debt  burden  of  the  poorest 
countries. 

The  United  States  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  many  Of  these  and  other 
international  initiatives  and  we  have 
taken  national  measures  to  support 
them. 

•  We  have  increased  our  foreigr 
economic  assistance  from  $3.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1975  to  $7  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1979. 

•  In  the  commodities  field,  th< 
United  States  is  a  member  of  the  tir 
agreement,  and  we  intend  to  make  ' 
contribution  to  the  tin  buffer  stock.  W( 
are  seeking  Senate  approval  to  join  the 
sugar*  agreement,  and  we  hope  to  con 
elude  new  cocoa  and  rubber  agreement! 
in  which  we  can  participate.  Las 
month  we  put  forth  ideas  on  a  pric< 
stabilization  agreement  for  copper. 

•  We  endorsed  the  concept  of 
common  fund,  and  we  worked  towan 
that  end  with  flexible  new  proposal 
on  the  major  issues  involved. 

•  On  trade,  the  United  States  ha 
generally  resisted  protectionist  pres 
sures.  We  have  a  preferential  tarif 
system  for  the  developing  countrie 
which  has  assisted  growth  in  thei 
manufactured  exports. 

•  We  now  have  legislation  enablin; 
us  to  waive  interest  payments  on  pas 
development  loans  to  the  poores 
countries  and  to  allow  principal  to  b 
paid  into  local  currency  accounts  to  b 
used  for  development  purposes. 

•  Almost  all  our  development  assist 
ance  to  the  poorest  countries  is  now  i 
grant  form. 

•  We  have  facilitated  access  to  th 
technology  that  is  in  the  public  domain 
and  we  have  helped  developing  couri 
tries  draw  upon  our  advance 
technologies — using  satellites,  fc 
example,  to  develop  their  natural  re 
sources  and  improve  their  interne 
communications. 
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•  The  President  is  proposing  the  cre- 
ition  of  an  international  development 
reoperation  administration  which 
jvould  consolidate  or  improve  coor- 
lination  among  our  bilateral  and 
nultilateral  development  assistance 
)rograms. 

In  short,  there  has  been  real  prog- 
ess.  But  far  more  remains  to  be  done 
n  concluding  agreements  to  stabilize 
:ommodity  markets,  bringing  the  de- 
veloping nations  more  fully  into  the 
jvorld  trading  system  and  implementing 
he  new  codes  and  tariff  reductions  of 
he  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
facilitating  the  adjustment  of  domestic 
jconomies  to  changing  patterns  of 
vorld  trade,  arriving  at  a  common  un- 
ierstanding  of  the  responsibilities  of 
roth  governments  and  corporations  to 
:reate  a  better  environment  for  interna- 
ional  investment  and  the  flow  of  tech- 
lology,  assuring  adequate  assistance  to 
lations  facing  acute  financial  difficul- 
ies,  strengthening  the  scientific  and 
echnological  capabilities  of  developing 
:ountries,  increasing  aid  flows  to 
:ountries  which  need  it  most  and  can 
ise  it  effectively,  and  finding  ways  to 
issure  an  appropriate  role  for  develop- 
ng  countries  in  international  economic 
nstitutions. 

This  is  a  heavy  agenda.  And  these 
ire  difficult  times  in  which  to  address 
t,  since  most  of  the  industrial  nations 
:ace  difficult  domestic  economic  chal- 
enges. 

In  a  period  of  fiscal  austerity,  there 
is  a  danger,  which  we  must  frankly  ad- 
dress, that  negotiations  between  North 
md  South  could  return  to  the  rancor  of 
earlier  years.  This  will  happen  if  each 
nation  becomes  so  concerned  with  its 
awn  problems  that  it  forgets  the  essen- 
tial reality  of  an  interdependent  age: 
that  each  nation  can  surmount  its  own 
difficulties  only  if  it  understands  and 
helps  resolve  the  difficulties  of  others 
as  well. 

The  industrial  nations  must  maintain 
their  commitment  to  the  well-being  of 
the  developing  nations.  The  developing 
nations  must  recognize  that  making 
demands  which  the  industrial  nations 
cannot  meet  will  only  produce  interna- 
tional acrimony,  not  progress.  And  the 
oil-producing  nations  must  recognize 
their  special  responsibilities  for  the 
health  of  the  global  economy  and  their 
fundamental  stake  in  its  continued 
vitality. 

A  Practical  Focus 

This  brings  me  to  a  central  point. 
Our  progress  in  North-South 
negotiations — our  progress  toward  a 
more  equitable  and  healthy  new  inter- 
national economic  order — will  turn  on 


our  common  ability  to  avoid  endless 
debates  on  sterile  texts  and  to  focus  in- 
stead on  concrete  development  prob- 
lems which  we  can  tackle  together  and 
which  directly  affect  people's  lives. 

Only  by  focusing  on  practical  ways 
to  meet  human  needs  can  we  remain 
clear  about  our  goals  and  clear  in  ex- 
plaining them  to  our  peoples.  I  know 
that  the  American  people  will  never  be 
convinced  that  there  is  an  inherent  value 
only  in  resource  flows  among  nations. 
They  want  to  know,  and  have  a  right  to 
know,  how  their  taxes  are  being  used  to 
better  the  lives  of  people  abroad. 

It  is  this  practical — and  human — 
focus  which  compels  us  to  concentrate 
our  aid  on  programs  that  directly  im- 
prove the  lives  of  poorer  people 
abroad.  We  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  concentrate  our  resources  on  pro- 
grams which  most  directly  contribute 
not  only  to  growth  but  also  to  equity  in 
those  countries  which  receive  our  aid. 

This  approach  is  not  only  this  Ad- 
ministration's policy.  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Congress  in  the  1973 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978.  And  it  applies  not 
only  to  our  bilateral  aid  programs  but 
also  to  those  programs  we  support  in 
the  multilateral  development  institu- 
tions. 

Growth  without  equity  can  lead  to  a 
situation  in  which  a  growing  economic 
pie  is  cut  into  ever  more  unequal 
pieces.  Equity  without  growth  can  lead 
to  a  situation  where  a  shrinking  eco- 
nomic pie  is  cut  into  equal  but  ever 
smaller  pieces.  Neither  situation  can 
lead  to  long-term  political  or  economic 


•  An  ample  supply  of  energy  at  rea- 
sonable prices  is  essential  to  economic 
advancement.  It  is  also  a  key  to  our 
own  prosperity. 

•  Adequate  food  and  good  health  are 
basic  to  human  survival  and  productiv- 
ity. 

•  And  the  ability  of  people  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  developing  countries  to 
obtain,  develop,  adapt,  and  apply  tech- 
nology is  critical  to  most  development 
problems. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  priorities 
today  by  describing  our  current  efforts 
and  future  plans  in  two  areas — energy 
and  food.  In  the  coming  months  and  in 
other  forums  such  as  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Science  and  Technology  for 
Development  and  the  World  Health  As- 
sembly, we  will  be  addressing  the 
others  as  well. 


Energy 

No  issue  we  face  today  more  clearly 
demonstrates  the  interests  we  share 
with  the  people  of  the  developing 
world  than  energy.  The  commuter 
buying  gasoline  in  Seattle  and  the 
peasant  farmer  buying  kerosene  near 
Khartoum  both  face  the  harsh  reality  of 
rising  world  petroleum  prices.  Gov- 
ernments in  the  richest  countries  and 
those  in  the  poorest  must  deal  with  the 
impact  of  higher  energy  costs  and  ris- 
ing energy  demand  on  their  national 
economies. 

Let  me  be  frank.  The  worldwide 
energy  situation,  already  serious,  is 
likely  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
For  the  foreseeable  future,  in  the  ab- 


.  .  .  while  we  will  continue  to  work  with  the  developing  countries  in 
addressing  the  future  of  the  international  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem, we  intend  increasingly  to  concentrate  on  specific  development 
goals  .... 


health.  Both  growth  and  equity  are 
necessary. 

A  practical  focus  also  requires  that 
we  be  clear  about  our  priorities.  Thus 
while  we  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
developing  countries  in  addressing  the 
future  of  the  international  political  and 
economic  system,  we  intend  increas- 
ingly to  concentrate  on  specific  de- 
velopment goals:  energy,  food,  health, 
and  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  obtain  and  apply 
the  knowledge  and  technology  they 
need. 

There  is  good  reason  for  seeking 
international  emphasis  on  each  of  these 
areas: 


sence  of  substantial  new  efforts, 
worldwide  growth  in  energy  demand 
will  continue  to  outpace  worldwide 
growth  in  energy  production. 

We  must  do  what  is  necessary  in  our 
own  country  to  restrain  consumption 
and  increase  domestic  production.  But 
we  cannot  solve  the  energy  problem  by 
what  we  do  here  alone.  It  is  a  global 
challenge. 

Thus,  we  have  a  direct  interest  in 
helping  developing  countries  devise 
their  own  effective  energy  policies — 
helping  them  identify  their  energy  re- 
sources, determine  their  current  and 
future  energy  demand,  identify  the 
technology  they  need,  and  obtain  the 
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necessary  financing.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  we  are  already  doing  in  each  of 
these  areas. 

We  are  now  helping  several  de- 
veloping countries  survey  their  national 
energy  resources,  define  their  future 
energy  needs,  and  construct  alternative 
energy  strategies. 

With  our  strong  support,  the  World 
Bank  is  significantly  expanding  its 
program  to  help  developing  countries 
finance  further  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  fossil  fuels.  The  Bank 
envisages  loans  amounting  to  as  much 
as  $3  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  are  devoting  substantial  financial 
resources  to  research  on  renewable 
energy  sources.  In  addition  to  private 
financing,  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  budgeted  over  $600  million  this 
year  to  study,  develop,  and  demon- 
strate renewable  energy  technology. 
We  have  asked  the  Congress  for  more 
than  $700  million  for  these  efforts  next 
year.  These  programs  can  lead  to  tech- 
nological developments  that  directly 
benefit  the  developing  nations. 

The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  has  requested  $42 
million  in  FY  1980  for  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies in  developing  countries. 

We  have  accelerated  our  training  and 
technical    assistance    programs    for 


conventional  power  projects.  And  the 
other  development  banks  also  are  ac- 
tive in  this  area. 

But  we  must  and  will  do  more. 


•  We  will  respond  positively  to  ad- 
ditional requests  from  developing  na- 
tions for  help  in  evaluating  their  energy 
resources,  needs,  and  strategies. 

•  We  will  encourage  the  regional 
development  banks  to  expand  their 
energy  programs  and  to  consider  new 
approaches  to  encourage  further  private 
capital  flows  into  mineral  and  energy 
development  in  their  regions. 

•  President  Carter  and  other  heads  of 
state  at  the  Bonn  economic  summit  last 
July  pledged  to  increase  assistance  for 
harnessing  the  vast  energy  potential  of 
the  Sun,  the  wind,  the  oceans,  and 
other  renewable  resources.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  formulating  a  coordi- 
nated effort  which  will  be  discussed  at 
the  Tokyo  summit  in  June. 

•  With  strong  U.S.  backing,  the 
United  Nations  will  hold  a  World 
Conference  on  New  and  Renewable 
Energy  in  1981.  We  intend  to  play  an 
active  role  in  that  effort. 

•  We  will  increase  our  support  for 
research,  development,  and  training 
efforts  of  national  and  regional  energy 
institutions  in  developing  countries. 


We  believe  it  is  important  that  we  concentrate  our  resources  on  pro- 
grams which  most  directly  contribute  not  only  to  growth  but  also  to 
equity  in  those  countries  which  receive  our  aid. 


energy  professionals  and  institutions  in 
the  developing  countries.  We  have 
proposed  a  new  institute  for  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation,  which 
would  become  an  important  element  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program.  Energy 
will  be  a  major  focus  of  the  work  of  the 
institute  as  it  both  helps  strengthen  sci- 
entific and  technological  capacities  in 
developing  countries  and  also  identifies 
domestic  American  research  relevant  to 
development  abroad. 

And  we  are  providing  substantial 
direct  and  indirect  financial  assistance 
to  help  developing  countries  acquire 
the  energy  technology  they  need.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  authorized  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  in  energy- 
related  loans  and  guarantees  to  de- 
veloping countries  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  has  produced  more  than  $3  billion 
in  U.S.  exports  of  energy  equipment. 
The  World  Bank,  to  which  we  are  the 
largest  contributor,  has  already  pro- 
vided about  $10  billion  for  financing  of 


We  will  encourage  other  nations  to  join 
us  in  this  effort. 

•  We  will  also  work  with  other  na- 
tions to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
useful  to  supplement  the  work  of  such 
institutions.  Together  we  will  seek  to 
identify  gaps  in  current  efforts,  and 
ways  to  fill  them,  including  the  possi- 
ble establishment  of  new  institutions. 
For  example,  international  research 
centers — which  enjoy  support  from  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  multilateral 
institutions — have  played  a  major  role 
in  addressing  developing  country  ag- 
ricultural problems.  If,  as  a  result  of 
discussions  with  our  colleagues  in  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries, 
there  is  agreement  that  this  approach 
would  be  appropriate  in  the  field  of 
energy,  the  United  States  would  sup- 
port such  international  energy  centers. 

•  We  must  assure  that  as  new  re- 
newable energy  technology  becomes 
relatively   less  expensive,   adequate 
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financing  is  available  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  acquire  it.  We  will  ask 
the  World  Bank  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  this  question. 

These  steps  and  others  we  will  be 
discussing  with  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  months  ahead 
can  help  assure  that  high  energy  costs 
do  not  undermine  economic  growth  and 
a  steadily  improving  way  of  life  for 
those  who  live  in  the  developing  world. 

Our  future  economic  well-being  and 
theirs  carries  an  inescapable  impera- 
tive: We  must  work  together  to  expand 
the  availability  of  energy  for  developed 
and  developing  countries  alike.  There 
is  no  promise  for  any  of  us  in  an  inten- 
sifying competition  for  limited  energy 
supplies. 


Food 

Let  me  turn  to  a  second  development 
priority  which  we  intend  to  focus  on  in 
the  months  ahead — the  stark  fact  that 
one  out  of  every  five  of  our  fellow 
human  beings  is  sick  or  weak  or  hungry 
because  he  or  she  simply  does  not  have 
enough  to  eat. 

In  one  respect,  this  is  a  question  of 
the  equity  with  which  economic  bene- 
fits are  distributed.  Millions  are  too 
poor  to  buy  food,  even  when  it  is  avail- 
able. As  I  have  stressed,  our  overall 
development  efforts  must  address  this 
fundamental  issue. 

But.it  is  also  clear  that  in  many  de- 
veloping countries,  food  production  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth.  The  long-range  prospects  point 
to  even  greater  food  deficits  in  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  years  ahead. 
Not  only  will  we  approach  the  limits  of 
new  land  to  cultivate,  but  soil  erosion, 
desert  encroachment,  and  simple  over- 
use are  robbing  the  world's  historic 
breadbaskets  of  their  productive  capac- 
ity because  of  inadequate  land  and  re- 
source management  practices. 

The  United  States  is  already  doing  a 
great  deal  to  increase  the  availability  of 
food  in  the  developing  world.  Roughly 
half  of  our  bilateral  economic  de- 
velopment assistance — approximately 
$600  million  this  year — is  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  rural  development.  We 
provide  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  concessionary  food  assistance. 
Our  contribution  this  year  will  amount 
to  $1.4  billion.  And  we  have  contrib- 
uted $200  million  to  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development. 

But,  as  with  energy,  we  must  and 
will  do  more.  Last  September  the 
President  established  a  Commission  on 
World  Hunger.  The  commission  will 
report  this  summer  on  concrete  propos- 
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Js  for  additional  efforts  in  dealing  with 
he  world  food  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  moving 
ihead  in  several  areas.  We  continue  to 
>elieve  that  an  effective  International 
Vheat  Agreement,  with  an  expanded 
:ood  Aid  Convention,  would  help 
tabilize  world  wheat  prices  and 
trengthen  world  food  security.  We  are 
lisappointed  that  after  more  than  2 
'ears  of  effort,  a  workable  interna- 
ional  arrangement  could  not  be 
ichieved  at  last  month's  negotiations, 
f  prospects  improve  for  reaching  an 
iccord,  we  are  prepared  to  resume 
hese  negotiations. 

Under  the  existing  Food  Aid  Con- 
ention,  we  are  committed  to  providing 
i  minimum  of  1.9  million  tons  of  food 
issistance  annually.  We  will  more  than 
louble  that  minimum  commitment,  re- 
;ardless  of  whether  a  new  Food  Aid 
Convention  is  successfully  negotiated, 
knd  we  are  strongly  encouraging  other 
:urrent  and  potential  donors  to  do  the 
ame. 

To  assure  that  our  food  aid  commit- 
nents  can  be  met  even  during  periods 
>f  tight  supply,  we  are  seeking  to  es- 
ablish  a  special  government-held 
vheat  reserve  which  would  add  to  food 
ecurity  for  food-deficit  countries. 

The  agricultural  research  break- 
hroughs  of  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
lave  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
leveloping  world — with  improved 
>lant  strains,  better  animal  breeds,  and 
nore  efficient  farming  techniques. 
Auch  of  this  research  has  concentrated 
>n  cereal  crops  and  cattle.  While  con- 
inuing  research  in  these  areas,  we 
nust  now  devote  greater  attention  to 
ome  of  the  traditional  crops  and  ani- 
nals  raised  by  poor  farmers  on  margi- 
lal  lands  and  to  less  widely  grown 
:rops  that  hold  promise  as  new  sources 
>f  food  and  income.  These  will  be 
najor  agricultural  priorities  of  the  in- 
titule for  scientific  and  technological 
:ooperation.  Other  government  agen- 
ts will  also  increase  their  support  for 
uch  research. 

We  must  also  do  more  to  prevent  the 
ragic  loss  of  10-20%  of  the  food 
vhich  is  produced  each  year  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  More  food  is  lost  to 
odents,  insects,  and  spoilage  in  the 
leveloping  world  than  all  the  food  aid 
o  the  developing  world  combined.  We 
ire  already  a  major  contributor  to  the 
"ood  and  Agriculture  Organization's 
K)st-harvest  loss  fund,  and  both  AID 
ind  the  new  institute  will  be  devoting 
ncreasing  resources  to  finding  better 
vays  to  assure  that  what  people  toil  to 
)roduce  is  available  to  sustain  them. 

Finally,  we  intend  to  channel  our 
ood  and  development  assistance  in- 
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Question-and-Answer  Session 
Following  Seattle  Address 


Q.  You  spoke  about  energy.  What 
about  domestic  conservation? 

A.  Domestic  conservation  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  in 
dwelling  upon  energy  and  food,  two  of 
the  items  that  are  of  special  importance 
to  me  in  my  responsibility,  I  do  not 
want  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  impor- 
tance that  should  be  attached  to 
domestic  conservation. 

Q.  The  present  international  in- 
stitutions in  trade  and  finance  don't 
appear  to  be  functioning  very  well 
for  any  group  of  countries  now-a- 
days.  Many  developing  countries  are 
asking  that  developed,  industrialized 
countries  join  them  in  building  the 
foundations  for  a  new  Havana  con- 
ference, one  for  the  1980's,  which 
would  restructure  international 
commodity,  trade,  and  financial  af- 
fairs to  reflect  a  change  in  structure 
not  only  of  the  industrialized  nations, 


but  the  Socialist  countries  and  de- 
veloping nations  as  well. 

This  objective  of  the  developing 
countries  appears  to  be  a  centerpiece 
of  the  UNCTAD  [U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development]  agenda, 
the  UNCTAD  V  meeting  being  one  of 
the  conferences  of  the  next  18  months 
to  which  you  referred.  Could  you 
give  the  U.S.  position  on  this  par- 
ticular UNCTAD  V  agenda  item? 

A.  The  question  was  addressed  to 
dealing  with  the  structural  changes 
which  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  which 
will  be  coming  up  at  the  forthcoming 
UNCTAD  conference.  The  question  of 
structural  change  is,  obviously,  a 
question  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  should  be  addressed  and  should 
be  discussed  fully  in  all  of  its  aspects. 
However,  as  I  tried  to  make  clear  to- 
night, I  think  that  we  should  try  and 


creasingly  to  countries  which  are 
seeking  to  adopt  domestic  policies 
which  encourage  their  own  food  pro- 
duction and  equitable  distribution  and 
promote  better  use  of  water  and  land 
resources.  We  intend  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  upcoming  World  Confer- 
ence on  Agrarian  Reform  and  Rural 
Development  which  will  be  addressing 
these  essential  questions. 

Conclusion 

Programs  such  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned today  are  no  cure-all.  But  they 
come  to  grips  with  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  developing  countries, 
and  they  will  make  a  difference  where 
it  counts  most — in  the  daily  lives  of 
people.  They  will  insure  that  more 
people  in  the  developing  countries  will 
have  enough  food  to  eat,  that  fewer 
children  will  die  in  infancy,  that  there 
is  sufficient  energy  to  power  more  irri- 
gation pumps  and  to  bring  more  heat 
and  light  to  distant  villages. 

The  resources  we  can  bring  to  bear 
may  seem  small  in  comparison  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  which  must 
be  solved.  But  let  us  remember  that  de- 
velopment is  a  long-term  process.  Our 
hopes  for  the  coming  decades  are  lifted 
by  the  fact  that  people  are  better  off  in 
most  developing  countries  today  than 
they  were  two  decades  ago. 


Life  expectancy  in  the  developing 
world  in  the  past  two  decades  has 
jumped  from  42  to  over  50,  an  increase 
which  took  the  industrial  nations  a 
century  to  accomplish.  Adult  literacy 
in  the  developing  world  has  jumped 
from  one-third  in  1950  to  over  one- 
half.  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
per  capita  income  in  the  developing 
countries  grew  on  the  average  of  al- 
most 3%  a  year.  This  is  about  50% 
better  than  historical  growth  rates  in 
Western  nations  during  their  indus- 
trialization. 

This  is  not  cause  to  be  sanguine;  but 
it  is  reason  to  be  confident  that  practi- 
cal progress  can  be  made.  But  only  if: 

•  We  and  the  other  industrial  coun- 
tries recognize  that  we  share  a  common 
destiny  with  the  developing  world; 

•  They,  the  developing  nations,  rec- 
ognize their  responsibilities  both  within 
the  international  system  and  for  equity 
as  well  as  growth  in  their  own 
societies;  and 

•  All  of  us,  together,  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  man  the  world  has 
now  lost — Jean  Monnet.  "We  must  put 
our  problems  on  one  side  of  the  table," 
Monnet  said,  "and  all  of  us  on  the 
other."  □ 
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concentrate  on  those  matters  where  we 
can  bring  about  practical  results  which 
will  have  an  immediate  or  rapid  effect 
upon  improving  the  well-being  and  the 
lives  of  people  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries; and  that  is  why  I  have  stressed 
tonight  the  emphasis  which  the  United 
States  places  on  the  particular  items 
which  I  singled  out. 

There  are  many  other  items  which 
will  be  coming  up  at  the  UNCTAD 
conference  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. One  of  those  in  which  I  have 
particular  interest  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon fund.  The  Minister  [Manuel  Perez 
Guerrero,  former  Minister  of  State  for 
International  Economic  Affairs  of  Ven- 
ezuela] and  I  have  talked  about  this  and 
worked  for  it  over  the  years.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  think  we  have  re- 
cently made  real  progress  in  arriving  at 
an  agreement  on  the  framework  for  the 
common  fund.  This,  I  think,  is  in  a 
sense,  one  of  the  structural  changes 
that  can  and  will  make  a  substantial 
difference. 

So,  in  sum,  to  answer  your  question, 
I  recognize  the  importance  of  address- 
ing the  question  of  structural  changes, 
but  insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  see  us,  in  so  doing,  not 
lose  sight  of  these  specific  items  where 
I  think  we  can  have  an  immediate  and 
practical  effect. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  speech  that 
you  wanted  to  make  sure  that  dis- 
tribution of  American  foreign  aid  is 
more  widespread  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  that  it  benefit  more  of  the 
population  of  each  nation.  How  do 
you  intend  to  do  that  without  inter- 
fering with  domestic  governments? 

A.  This  is  a  difficult  problem.  We 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  countries  involved.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  can  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  countries  involved  that  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  not  only  that 


the  aid  be  received  but  that  it  be  equi- 
tably distributed  among  the  people  of 
the  country  involved  so  that  it  really 
does  reach  the  people  who  need  it. 

This  has  been  the  structure  of  the 
program  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our 
Congress  has  said  that  our  aid  should 
go  to  the  poor  people  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  That  does  not  mean  that  it 
can  go  only  to  the  poorest  countries, 
because  there  are  poor  people  in  coun- 
tries which  are  at  the  median  level  or 
even  some  at  the  more  advanced  level. 
And  we,  therefore,  should  be  careful 
that  we  see  that  it  goes  to  poor  people 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Q.  Forty  miles  away  in  Bangor, 
Washington,  there  is  a  Trident  sub- 
marine base,  and  I  was  wondering 
how  you  reconcile  the  development  of 
a  new  submarine,  with  broader  and 
more  powerful  weapons  than  ever 
before,  with  your  concerted  efforts  at 
reducing  arms  around  the  world. 

A.  I'm  very  happy  to  answer  that 
question.  The  question  was,  how  do  I 
reconcile  the  development  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  and  the  costs  that  are 
involved  in  the  production  of  that  new 
system  with  the  efforts  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

I  think  in  order  to  have  peace,  that 
one  has  to  have  a  combination  of 
strength  coupled  with  arms  control.  We 
are  not  going  to  reach  the  millennium 
overnight,  and,  therefore,  we  must  de- 
velop the  necessary  forces  to  protect 
our  nation — the  values  for  which  we 
stand — and  those  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
work  unceasingly  to  try  and  bring 
along,  hand-in-hand  with  that,  effec- 
tive arms  control.  And  that  is  the  rea- 
son we  have  been  working  so  hard  on 
so  many  arms  control  measures. 

I  have  spent  more  time,  I  can  assure 
you,  working  to  achieve  a  new  SALT 
[Strategic   Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
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agreement  than  on  any  other  item,  with 
the  exception  of  seeking  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  do  it  because  I,  my 
President,  and  our  government  believe 
that  arms  control,  coupled  with 
strength,  is  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tion, is  in  the  interest  of  peace  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  must  persevere  as 
long  as  we  have  to  to  bring  about  that 
result. 

Q.  You  talk  about  the  importance 
of  pledging  additional  aid  to  coun- 
tries as  far  as  energy  and  food  supply 
goes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
don't  stress  the  importance  of 
educating  the  people  of  these  under- 
developed countries  as  to  their  ob- 
jectives and  their  problems  that  they 
need  to  overcome — and  educating 
them  insofar  as  showing  them  ways 
to  enable  them  to  be  self-sufficient  so 
they  won't,  in  the  future,  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  powerful  nations  of  the 
world. 

A.  The  question  was  why  do  I  seem 
to  stress  such  things  as  energy,  food, 
and  the  like  and  not  talk  more  about 
educating  people  so  that  they  can  play 
a  more  active  and  a  fuller  role  in  the 
developing  of  their  institutions  in  their 
own  life. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  something 
for  each  of  the  countries  to  do  for  it- 
self. This  is  of  vital  importance,  but  il 
is  individualistic  and  each  country  musl 
develop  in  its  own  way.  We  should  noi 
be  the  ones  to  be  dictating  how  this 
should  be  done.  However,  I  think  thai 
if  we  can  help  by  educational  program; 
such  as  we  have — by  exchange  fellow- 
ships and  programs  like  that — that  thi; 
is  money  very,  very  well  spent  anc 
very  important  for  us.  So  that  by  con 
centrating  on  what  I  have  concentratec 
on  tonight,  I,  again,  don't  want  tc 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
matter  which  you  raised.  C 
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interview  on 
"Face  the  Nation" 


Secretary  Vance  was  interviewed  on 
BS's  "Face  the  Nation"  on  March 
8,  1979,  by  George  Herman,  CBS 
Jews  (moderator);  Marvin  Kalb,,CBS 
iplomatic  correspondent;  and  Eleanor 
lift,  White  House  correspondent  for 
lews  week. 1 

Q.  Yasir  Arafat  [Chairman, 
alestine  Liberation  Organization 
xecutive  Committee]  has  been  in 
ordan  and  is  going  to  Saudi  Arabia 
•ying  to  shift  the  balance  one  way. 
lur  own  mission,  headed  by  [the 
resident's  national  security  adviser] 
Ir.  Brzezinski  and  [Chairman  of  the 
oint  Chiefs  of  Staff]  General  Jones, 
as  been  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  is 
Ding  to  Jordan  to  shift  the  balance 
le  other  way.  Who  is  winning?  Have 
e  won  anything  that  we  really  need, 
>r  example,  from  Saudi  Arabia  in 
lese  talks? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say  yet  what  will 
ome  out  of  the  discussions  that  Pre- 
ssor Brzezinski  and  [Deputy  Secre- 
iry  of  State]  Warren  Christopher  and 
►avid  Jones  are  having  there.  We've 
lade  it  very  clear  to  the  Saudi  Arabian 
iovernment  and  to  our  friends  in  the 
rea  that  we  consider  the  peace  treaty 
)  be  the  cornerstone  of  progress  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  peace.  I  think 
hey  understand  this  very  clearly, 
hey're  good  and  close  friends,  we 
hare  the  same  objective  of  a  stable  and 
loderate  Middle  Eastern  region,  and 
/e  will  continue  to  work  together  to- 
ward that  end. 

As  to  the  specifics  of  what  action 
tiey  will  or  will  not  take  on  the  treaty 
tself,  we'll  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  still  too  early  to 
ell  which  way  Saudi  Arabia — which, 

take  it,  is  the  principal  concern  of 
he  U.S.  policy  at  this  moment — too 
arly  to  tell  which  way  they're  going, 
tut  a  front-page  editorial  in  an  in- 
luential  Saudi  newspaper  says  the 
J.S.  mission  is  doomed  to  failure.  Do 
'on  take  that  lightly,  or  do  you  take 
t  seriously? 

A.  I  would  take  it  seriously.  I  do  not 
hink  that  they  put  those  kind  of  state- 
nents  in  a  government  paper  in  less  than 
i  serious  vein.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
hink  that  these  issues  are  of  such  criti- 
:al  importance  that  it  will  take  time  for 
hem  to  reflect  on  what  actions  will  or 
will  not  be  taken  as  the  facts  unfold  in 
the  future. 


Q.  This  peace  treaty,  at  least  in 
the  short  term,  seems  to  be  produc- 
ing more  turmoil  than  it  is  reducing. 
How  do  you  reverse  that  tide?  How 
can  it  be  reversed? 

A.  First  let  me  say  that  the  peace 
treaty,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  momen- 
tous step.  For  30  years  the  countries  of 
the  region  have  been  searching  for 
peace.  At  long  last,  as  a  result  of  the 
mission  of  the  President  and  of  the  far- 
sighted  and  courageous  action  of  the 
leaders  of  these  two  countries,  we  now 
are  on  the  threshold  of  signing  a  peace 
treaty . 

This  could  not  have  been  possible, 
let  me  say,  without  the  work  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
without  the  presence  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  was  absolutely  es- 
sential that  there  be  a  trusted  friend 
who  could  sit  with  the  parties  and, 
when  they  came  to  problems  they  could 
not  resolve,  come  forward  with 
suggestions  that  could  bridge  these 
gaps. 

Now  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess; this  is  merely  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  The  process  leads  toward  the 
end  of  a  comprehensive  peace  treaty. 

The  next  step  along  the  road  toward 
a  comprehensive  peace  treaty  will  be 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza — the  Palestinian  is- 
sues, which  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. Those  issues,  as  they  are  de- 
bated and  discussed  in  the  negotiations, 
will  be  watched  very  carefully  by  the 
people  in  the  area,  both  the  Pales- 
tinians and  the  other  nations.  If  prog- 
ress is  made  in  those  very  difficult 
negotiations,  I  think  the  attitudes  can 
begin  to  change.  I  think  a  momentum 
will  take  place  that  can  begin  to  move 
this,  because  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  only  road  to  peace. 

All  the  other  alternatives  at  this  time 
are  really  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  This  has  the  objective  of  moving 
forward  toward  the  ultimate  end — a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

Q.  Almost  to  bear  that  out,  one  of 
the  principal  actors — the  leader  of 
the  PLO,  Yasir  Arafat — is  quoted 
today  as  saying,  in  fact  promising,  an 
explosion  in  the  Middle  East  if  this 
treaty  is  signed.  Do  you  yourself  ex- 
pect violence  in  the  Middle  East  if 
the  treaty  is  signed?  Has  the  State 
Department  taken  any  precautionary 
measures  so  far? 
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A.  The  answer  is  that  we  cannot  rule 
out  that  there  may  be  some  violence 
after  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty.  We 
have  taken  the  necessary  precautions  in 
light  of  this  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself  feel,  or  could 
you  tell  us — the  obligatory  kind  of 
question  at  this  point  when  you're  in 
that  kind  of  delicate  negotiation — 
were  there  any  secret  understandings 
that  will  be  popped  on  the  Congress 
or  the  American  people  in  another 
couple  of  weeks? 

A.  The  answer  is,  there  were  no  se- 
cret understandings  that  will  be  popped 
on  the  Congress. 

Q.  What  about  the  American 
people? 

A.  Nor  the  American  people,  I  can 
assure  you  of  that. 

Q.  Let  me  go  back  and  pick  up 
that,  I  think,  rather  remarkable 
statement.  When  Marvin  asked  you 
about  the  possibility  of  violence,  you 
said:  "We  have  taken  the  necessary 
precautions.  .  .  ."  Can  you  enlarge 
on  that  a  little  bit? 

A.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  our 
embassies  in  the  area,  indicating  to 
them  that  they  should  take  the  neces- 
sary and  normal  kinds  of  actions  that 
one  would  take  in  such  a  situation. 

Q.  You  were  considering  only  vio- 
lence against  American  embassies? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  larger  picture — if  I  may 
just  pursue  that  for  a  second — is 
violence  against  Israel,  violence 
against  Egypt,  violence  against  the 
person  of  President  Sadat. 

A.  I  was  not  talking  about  those 
when  I  gave  you  the  answer  that  I  did. 

Q.  In  his  speech  before  the  Knes- 
set in  Jerusalem,  President  Carter 
spoke  of  a  new  military  dimension  in 
the  U.S.  relationship  with  the  Middle 
East.  Can  you  explain  what  he  meant 
by  that? 

A.  Yes.  He  was  at  that  time  talking 
about  the  need  in  the  post-treaty  sign- 
ing period  to  make  sure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  Israel  would  be  met  in 
terms  of  the  necessary  defensive 
equipment.  This  is  one  of  the  matters 
that  will  be  discussed  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Israel  and  Egypt  who 
are  here  at  the  present  time.  This  has 
been  raised  with  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  the  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  made. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
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statement  made  by  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  [for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs], 
Mr.  Crawford,  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  this  past  week.  He 
was  asked  by  Congressman  Hamilton 
whether  the  United  States  would  go 
to  war  in  order  to  protect — and  I 
wasn't  quite  sure  here  whether  he 
meant — Saudi  Arabia  or  the  oil  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Would  the  United 
States  go  to  war  to  protect  either? 

A.  We  would  deal  with  a  situation 
which  jeopardized  the  kinds  of  ele- 
ments that  you  are  talking  about  when 
such  a  situation  arose.  And  the  Presi- 
dent would,  of  course,  take  such  action 
as  he  and  his  advisers  deemed  appro- 
priate after  full  consultation  with  the 
Congress  and  within  the  constitutional 
processes. 

I  must  go  further  and  say  that  I  think 
it  would  be  premature  at  this  point  to 
speculate  about  hypothetical  situations 
which  are  not  facing  us  now. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point;  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clearly:  There  is 
no  question  that  we  have  vital  interests 
in  this  area.  There  is  no  question  also 
that  we  have  made  it  very  clear, 
through  a  series  of  statements  by  Presi- 
dents over  the  years,  that  we  consider 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  security 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  So  in  other  words,  it's  not 
based  then  on  a  specific  piece  of 
legislation  or  a  treaty  that  has  al- 
ready gone  through  Congress.  When 
you  assert  a  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States  for  Saudi  Arabia,  you 
are  talking  about  a  series  of  Presi- 
dential statements  over  the  past  15, 
20  years  perhaps.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  what  you  are  talking  about 
then,  too,  is  a  vital  interest  in  terms 
of  the  country?  Or  are  you  talking 
about  oil  which  introduces  a  whole 
new  definition  of  a  vital  interest? 

A.  I  am  talking  about  stability  in  the 
region.  This  is  a  fundamentally  impor- 
tant region,  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  world  in  general.  And, 
of  course,  peace  in  the  region  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  region.  So  I  am  talking  about  all 
of  those  when  I  answer  your  question. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
reports — semiofficial,  I  think  you 
would  call  them  in  the  Middle 
East — that  the  United  States  will 
take  a  direct  role  in  the  negotiation 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  on  the 
question  of  Palestinians  and  the  pos- 


sibility of  a  Palestinian  state  however 
it  works  out.  Is  that  true,  and  can 
you  explain  a  little  bit  what  kind  of  a 
role? 

A.  The  letter  which  will  be  signed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  peace  treaty  it- 
self is  signed  will  have  in  it  a  statement 
that  the  United  States  will  participate 
fully  in  the  negotiations  which  will  be 
taking  place  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  that  letter.  Those  discussions  are  the 
discussions  which  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  self- 
governing  authority  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  So  we  will  be  —  to  use  a 
phrase  that  has  been  used  before  —  a 
full  partner  in  the  discussions  which 
will  be  taking  place,  and  this  is  at  the 
request  of  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  be  in  any 
sense  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  Palestinian  people  in  those  talks? 

A.  The  interests  of  the  Palestinian 
people  are  of  fundamental  importance, 
great  importance,  as  the  President  has 
said  and  as  I  think  all  the  parties  recog- 
nize. Certainly  that  is  one  of  the  issues 
that  has  to  be  dealt  with  before  you  are 
going  to  get  a  final  and  comprehensive 
peace. 

Q.  When  are  you  going  to  get 
elections  for  the  self-governing 
Palestinian  authority? 

A.  The  basic  agreement  which  is 
contained  in  the  letter  provides  that  1 
month  after  the  exchange  of  the  docu- 
ments of  ratification  on  the  peace, 
negotiations  will  start,  that  the  goal  of 
the  negotiations  is  to  complete  those 
negotiations  within  1  year,  and  that  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  after  those 
negotiations  have  been  completed 
elections  will  be  held.  The  purpose  of 
those  negotiations  is  to  define  what  in 
the  jargon  we  call  the  modalities  of  the 
election  —  how  you  set  up  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  self-governing  author- 
ity. 

Q.  Since  I'm  not  a  diplomatic  cor- 
respondent I  can  ask  kind  of  a  dumb 
question  here.  We  see  so  many  re- 
ports coming  in  about  anti-American 
statements  being  made  in  various 
Muslim  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  question  occurs  to  me — not  un- 
derstanding fully  all  these  things — is 
the  United  States  better  off?  Is  our 
standing  better  or  worse  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  a  result  of  negotiating  this 
treaty? 

A.  I  think  that  our  standing  in  the 
long  run  is  clearly  going  to  be  better 
off.  We  are  going  through,  I  am  sure,  a 
difficult  short-term  period  immediately 
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after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  But  in 
the  long  run,  I  believe  that  people  are 
going  to  recognize  that  this  is  the  only 
road  to  peace.  There  is  no  other 
suggestion  that  those  who  criticize  the 
treaty  are  making.  What  they  are 
suggesting  is  merely  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo,  which  does  not  re- 
solve these  problems  but  leaves  them  to 
fester. 

Q.  In  the  short  run,  are  things 
likely  to  get  worse  before  they  get 
better? 

A.  I  would  think  that  we  will  proba- 
bly have  some  difficulties  in  the  short 
run,  yes. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  a  little  bit? 

A.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  peace  treaty. 
What  particular  actions  will  be  taken 
remain  to  be  seen.  I  don't  want  to  try  to 
guess  at  this  point  what  the  Baghdad 
group  will  do  in  terms  of  specific  ac- 
tions, but  I  can  expect  that  some  action 
will  come  out  of  that. 

Q.  Since  it  took  the  personal  in- 
volvement of  Jimmy  Carter  to  pull 
this  treaty  off,  what  kind  of  prece- 
dent does  that  set?  I  mean,  do  you 
worry  that  no  one  around  the  world 
will  want  to  settle  a  problem  without 
a  personal  visit  from  the  President? 

A.  No.  I  believe  that  they  will  rec- 
ognize that  this  was  an  issue  of 
paramount  importance  that  had  come  to 
a  point  of  stalemate,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  intervene  to  try 
and  break  that  stalemate. 

It  was  such  an  important  matter,  and 
the  time  factor  I  think  was 
important  —  that  it  be  broken  and 
broken  when  it  was  so  that  the  de- 
terioration, which  was  taking  place  I 
think,  would  not  continue.  So  I  don't 
think  it's  going  to  establish  the  prece- 
dent that  every  problem  has  to  be 
k»lved  by  President  Carter. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that 
some  action  will  come  out  of  the 
Baghdad  group  perhaps.  You 
weren't  predicting  any,  of  course. 
But  what  about  continuing  Saudi 
economic  support  of  Egypt? 

A.  Again,  I  would  have  to  say  that 
that  remains  an  open  issue.  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  that. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  from  the 
Middle  East,  you  did  see  [Soviet] 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  at  least  twice, 
that  were  announced  anyway.  Have 
you  now  completed  the  basic 
framework  for  a  new  strategic  arms 
agreement  with  the  Russians? 
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A.  No,  we  have  not  completed  it. 
tut  we  really  are  now  at  what  I  would 
all  the  bitter  end.  We're  very  close  to 
ompleting  it. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  a  summit 
etween  Presidents  Carter  and 
irezhnev? 

A.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  decided  on  a  time  and 
lace  as  yet? 

A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  You  make  it  sound  as  if  the 
itter  end  is  not  likely  to  be  bitter. 

A.  The  bitter  end  is  not  used  in  the 
;nse  that  the  treaty  which  would  come 
ut  of  it  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
ne.  I  believe  that  the  treaty  which  will 
ome  out  of  it  will  be  a  sound  treaty;  it 
'ill  be  a  treaty  that  protects  and  en- 
ances  the  security  of  the  United  States 
ad  of  our  allies.  We  would  not  sign 
ny  other  kind  of  treaty. 

Q.  Do  the  issues  have  to  be  re- 
jlved  at  the  summit  level  —  those 
hat  still  remain  on  a  SALT 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
greement? 

A.  There  may  be  an  issue  that  has  to 
e  discussed — 

Q.  On  the  Backfire? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  detail. 

Q.  How  soon  do  you  see  a  summit 
s  a  possibility? 

A.  It  all  depends  on  what  happens  in 
le  next  several  days.  As  I  say,  we're 
own  to  negotiating  on  one  or  two  is- 
aes  at  this  point,  and  if  we  can  make 
rogress  on  those,  then  I  think  we  can 
love  promptly  onto  scheduling  a 
immit. 

Q.  Politically  do  you  think  the 
resident's  breakthrough  in  the 
Iiddle  East  will  make  it  any  easier 
>r  him  to  win  ratification  of  a  SALT 
eaty  in  the  Senate? 

A.  I  believe  it  will.  I  believe  that  an 
:tion  which  is  as  important  and  his- 
iric  as  that  action  is  going  to  have  a 
ositive  effect  on  the  Hill.  I  think  it 
ill  have  a  good  and  substantial  effect 
n  such  issues  as  the  ratification 
ebate. 

Q.  Beijing  says  it  has  taken  all  of 
s  troops  out  of  Vietnam;  Vietnam 
»ys,  Hanoi  says,  the  Chinese  have 
ot  taken  all  their  troops  out  and 
ghting  continues.  What  do  we  know 
bout  the  situation? 

A.  We  know  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ice  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  have 
smpletely  withdrawn.   I  think  it  is 


quite  clear  that,  except  for  some  minor 
border  areas,  all  of  the  Chinese  troops 
are  out.  But  I  think  there  are  still  some 
debates  on  whether  it  is  the  border  that 
the  Chinese  would  urge  or  the  border 
that  the  Vietnamese  say  is  the  proper 
border.  But  other  than  that,  it  is  our 
best  information  that  they  are  all  now 
out. 

Now  yesterday,  as  you  know,  the 
Vietnamese  said  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  sit  down  and  enter  into  dis- 
cussions, starting  I  think  on  the  23d  of 
March,  on  the  resolution  of  the  issues 
between  themselves  and  China.  I  think 
that  is  an  important  step. 

Q.  As  I  am  told,  in  the  reports  that 
we  receive  over  the  wires  here,  Viet- 
nam continues  its  mobilization  and 
movement  of  troops — some  toward 
the  border  with  China,  some  toward 
the  border  with  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
What  is  going  on?  Do  we  know? 

A.  I  think  they're  putting  themselves 
in  the  position  where  they  will 
strengthen  the  regular  forces  that  they 
have  in  the  area.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
cursion by  the  Chinese  into  Vietnam, 
there  were  only  paramilitary  type 
troops  in  that  area,  and  now  they  are 
putting  regular  forces  up  along  that 
area  to  flesh  out  what  was  there. 

Q.  So  you  don't  see  anything 
ominous  in  it? 

A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  The  U.S.  position  had  been  that 
the  summit  should  take  place  in  the 
United  States.  Is  that  a  position  ac- 
cepted now  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  That  remains  our  view.  We  really 
have  not  had  any  serious  discussion 
about  that.  They  know  very  clearly  we 
believe  that  should  be  the  case.  But  we 
haven't  gotten  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
set  down  the  date.  I  believe  the  meet- 
ings will  take  place  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Given  the  Soviet  paranoia 
about  the  Chinese,  do  you  think  you 
can  convince  the  Russians  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  deal  with 
them  in  an  even-handed  way  when 
there  is  so  much  pressure  from  in- 
dustry and  from  the  public  to  court 
the  Chinese? 

A.  I  believe  that  we  can.  Let  me  say 
that  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  do 
deal  in  a  balanced  way  with  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  We  have  said,  for  exam- 
ple, that  insofar  as  arms  are  concerned, 
we  will  not  sell  arms  to  either;  and  we 
will  not.  That  has  been  our  policy,  and 
our  policy  will  remain  that  we  will  not 
do  so. 
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In  addition  to  that,  on  other  matters 
we  will  deal  with  them  both  in  a  bal- 
anced way.  I  think  to  do  otherwise 
would  give  us  a  foreign  policy  that  was 
skewed,  and  a  skewed  foreign  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  two  of  them,  I  think, 
could  have  serious  consequences. 

Q.  Would  the  Administration  be 
willing  to  withhold  most-favored- 
nation  status  from  the  Chinese  if  you 
couldn't  get  the  Congress  to  grant  it 
to  the  Russians  at  the  same  time? 

A.  On  the  question  of  most- 
favored-nation  status,  that  is  an  issue 
which  we  are  studying  at  this  point.  I 
hope  it  will  be  possible  to  find  a  way  to 
give  most-favored-nation  status  to  both 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
trade  with  both  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  oil  prices  to  go 
up?  Do  you  see  an  end  to  these  con- 
tinuing increases? 

A.  It  is  clear  that  oil  prices  already 
have  risen  substantially  because  of  the 
shortages  which  were  brought  about  by 
the  cutoff  of  Iranian  oil.  We  indicated 
at  the  time,  when  the  cutoff  took  place 
because  of  the  Iranian  situation,  that 
we  did  not  believe  that  the  OPEC  [Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  prices  which  were  an- 
nounced were  justified.  We  felt  that 
they  were  too  high  and  that  they 
created  a  danger  to  the  world 
economy  —  not  only  the  industrialized 
countries  but  particularly  the  develop- 
ing countries  as  well. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  take  action  on 
our  own  part,  however,  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  cut  back  on  our  consumption. 
That's  why  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
the  International  Energy  Agency  taking 
the  position  the  other  day  that  all  of 
us  —  the  20  countries  —  will  cut  back 
5%.  I  think  it's  terribly  important  that 
we  do  it,  and  that  was  a  very  positive 
step.  I  think  that  once  the  Iranian  oil 
gets  back  on  the  market,  you'll  find  the 
spot  prices  beginning  to  drop. 

Q.  In  the  past,  when  we've  had  oil 
price  troubles  and  oil  supply  trou- 
bles, we've  always  relied  on  the 
Saudi  Arabians  as  our  chief  friends 
and  allies  in  balancing  things  out. 
Considering  the  pressure  that  they're 
under  now,  can  we  rely  on  them 
anymore  to  keep  oil  production  up  to 
its  extraordinarily  high  levels? 

A.  I  think  you  have  to  go  back  to  the 
question  of  what  are  our  mutual  long- 
term  interests.  Our  mutual  long-term 
interests  are  for  stability  in  the  region. 
We  share  that  view.  I  think  we  will 
have  that  very  much  in  mind  as  we 
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AFRICA:        U.S.  PoKey 
Toward  Zaire 


by  Richard  M.  Moose 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  March  5,  1979. 
Mr.  Moose  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs.1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  Administration's  policy 
toward  Zaire  because  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  fundamental  misun- 
derstandings about  the  objectives, 
content,  and  thrust  of  this  policy,  in- 
cluding our  assistance  programs. 

Zaire  has  a  bad  image  in  the  Western 
press,  among  interested  governments, 
in  business  circles,  and  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  The  critics  see  a  corrupt  and 
repressive  regime  which  engages  in 
serious  human  rights  violations,  has 
mismanaged  the  economy  to  the  point 
where  it  is  hopelessly  in  debt,  and 
where  the  brunt  of  the  crisis  falls  upon 
the  Zairian  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
More  than  that,  critics  believe  that  the 
Zairian  regime  is  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse in  the  face  of  serious  and  growing 
threats  from  opposition  forces.  The 
critics  ask  why  the  United  States 
should  be  identified  with  such  a  situa- 
tion or  lend  support  to  such  a  regime. 

Zaire's  supporters  maintain  that  the 
essential  problem  is  economic  and 
point  out  that  some  of  the  major 
foreign  banks,  businesses,  and  gov- 
ernments did  not  give  good  economic 
advice  to  Zaire  when  the  copper  prices 
were  high.  On  the  contrary,  most 
foreigners  were  simply  bent  on  secur- 
ing fat  contracts  and  otherwise  pushing 
Zaire  into  the  very  prestige  projects 
which  today  are  cited  as  examples  of 
Zaire's  misplaced  priorities.  The  sup- 
porters of  Zaire  predict  that  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  can  result  in  chaos  with 


Interview  (Cont'd) 

work  together  in  the  months  ahead. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  we  can  rely  on 
them  to  help  us? 

A.  I  don't  wnat  to  give  you  an  iron- 
clad answer  on  that.  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  consideration,  however,  that 
we  do  share  common  values  and  ideas 
on  many  of  these  important  and 
strategic  issues.  □ 


great  damage  to  U.S.  interests.  They 
say  that  the  way  to  assure  stability  and 
prosperity  is  to  join  in  the  current  in- 
ternational efforts  to  put  together  an 
economic  recovery  package.  Zaire's 
supporters  ask  why  the  United  States  is 
not  doing  more  in  this  regard. 

How  does  this  Administration  look  at 
the  problem  of  Zaire,  you  ask?  First  of 
all,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  stark  op- 
tions presented  by  either  the  strong 
critics  or  the  apologists — "principled 
disassociation"  versus  "strategic 
identification" — provide  sound  bases  for 
American  policy.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  no  way  for  us  to  walk  away 
from  the  problems  of  Zaire;  our  inter- 
ests will  not  permit  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  restrict  our  vision  to 
economic  self-interest  alone.  Zaire's 
serious  social  and  political  problems 
and  our  humanitarian  instincts  do  not 
allow  such  an  approach. 

With  these  parameters  in  mind,  we 
have  tried  to  fashion  a  policy  which 
takes  into  account  the  following: 

•  First  and  foremost,  U.S.  interests 
over  the  long  term; 

•  Economic  and  political  progress 
and  stability  in  central  Africa; 

•  Humanitarian  concerns;  and 

•  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
reform — since  all  else  hinges  upon  it. 

In  sum,  the  Administration's  policy 
aims  at  addressing  the  very  real  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  which  exist  for 
us  in  Zaire.  We  believe  our  policy  will 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  does  not 
merely  respond  to  today's  political  and 
economic  conditions. 
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U.S.  Interests  Over  the  Long  Term 

Zaire's  geopolitical  and  economic 
weight  in  African  scales  of  power  is 
significant.  Zaire  is  the  size  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  has  boundaries  and  ethnic  connec- 
tions with  nine  other  nations. 

When  Zaire  is  at  peace,  the  region 
breathes  easier.  When  Zaire's  signifi- 
cant mineral  reserves  move  to  market 
under  stable  conditions,  the  world 
breathes  easier. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Zaire  is  the 
world's  leading  producer  of  both  cobalt 
and  industrial  diamonds,  the  world's 
7th  largest  producer  of  copper,  and  the 
world's  13th  ranked  producer  of  cof- 
fee. A  measure  of  this  nation's  latent 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Zaire 
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river  holds   13%  of  the  world's  hy- 
droelectric potential. 

A  few  short  years  ago,  when  copper 
prices  were  high,  the  American  hotel, 
tire  and  battery  factories,  vehicle  as- 
sembly plant,  flour  mill,  other  U.S. 
investments  —  and  the  1,500-mile 
high-tension  line  being  built  by  ar 
American  company — were  all  consid- 
ered to  be  important  and  growing  U.S 
interests.  They  still  are,  although  eacr 
is  in  difficulty  as  a  result  of  the  seven 
economic  crisis  that  prevails  in  Zaire 
Our  policy  and  our  actions  are  designee 
to  improve  economic  conditions  anc 
thus  protect  and  enhance  U.S.  businesi 
there. 

U.S.  trade  with  Zaire,  totaling  mon 
than  $300  million  last  year  in  spite  o 
economic  difficulties,  puts  Zaire  ii 
third  place  among  our  black  Africai 
trading  partners.  We  ran  a  deficit  las 
year  with  Zaire  of  more  than  $140  mil 
lion,  reflecting  significant  purchases  b; 
us  of  cobalt,  zinc,  arid  coffee.  Histori 
cally,  U.S.  exports  have  consisted  o 
mining  and  construction  machinery 
passenger  cars,  aircraft,  and  locomo 
tives,  although  more  recently  our  ex 
ports  are  mainly  connected  with  ou 
assistance  programs — wheat,  rice,  an 
tobacco.  We  want  to  get  back  to  a  pc 
sition  where  we  can  export  more  tha 
food  to  black  Africa's  fourth  large; 
market. 

Zaire  owes  American  private  and  ol 
ficial  creditors  more  than  $.5  billion  a 
of  now.  The  Export-Import  Bank  alon 
has  lent  more  than  $400  million.  And 
is  clear  that  economic  recovery  in  Zaii 
is  the  only  way  for  us  and  other  Wesi 
em  creditors  to  be  repaid  on  time  an 
in  full. 

Not  least,  Zaire  is  pro- Western  in  I 
outlook  and  in  the  positions  it  takes  i 
international  arenas.  We  want  to  er 
courage  this  support. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  foregoin 
exposition  is  too  self-centered.  The  fa< 
is  that  our  policy  must  be  designed  t 
serve  a  range  of  very  real  and  very  spe 
cific  interests. 

Economic  and  Political 
Stability  and  Progress 

Thus,  we  believe  that  Zaire  is  in 
portant  in  its  own  right  and  importai 
to  us.  Now  let  us  look  at  recent  d< 
velopments  and  trends  to  see  how  the 
impact  on  Zaire  and  on  U.S.  interests 

By  the  early  1970's,  Zaire  h; 
moved  far  beyond  the  chaos  associate 
with  the  postindependence  perioi 
Political  stability  seemed  assurei 
Copper  prices  were  high  and  risin 
and  the  economy  was  booming. 

In  1974,  however,  the  bottom  f< 
out  of  the  copper  prices  and  with  it  tl 
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nomentum  of  economic  progress, 
'aire  soon  found  itself  unable  to  pay 
he  huge  debts  it  had  unwisely  incurred 
luring  the  good  years,  with  the  result 
hat  foreign  suppliers  and  creditors  cut 
iff  further  credit. 

The  lack  of  foreign  exchange  began 
o  impact  on  local  businesses,  includ- 
ng  American  investment,  which  could 
10  longer  import  the  needed  raw  mate- 
ials  to  keep  their  plants  operating  at 
apacity.  Unemployment,  inflation, 
nd  black  market  activity  increased 
harply.  As  President  Mobutu  has  so 
requently  pointed  out,  the  causes  and 
he  effects  of  this  vicious  downturn  in 
conomic  activity  were  exacerbated  by 
conomic  mismanagement  and  corrup- 
ion. 

In  the  midst  of  Zaire's  economic 
ifficulties,  and  just  as  major  interna- 
lonal  efforts  were  underway  to  address 
hese  problems,  ex-Katangan  gen- 
armes  struck  across  the  border  from 
angola  into  Shaba  Province  in  1977.  A 
ear  later  the  ex-gendarmes  attacked 
gain,  this  time  capturing  the  center  of 
Zaire's  copper  and  cobalt  producing 
acilities. 

In  both  instances,  the  invaders  were 
spulsed  and  relative  security  reestab- 
ished  through  the  intervention  of 
oreign  forces,  mainly  Moroccan, 
rench,  and  Belgian.  Each  time  the 
cenario  for  economic  stabilization  and 
scovery  was  set  back.  And  on  both 
ccasions  serious  questions  were  raised 
s  to  the  prospects  for  stability  in 
-aire. 

Clearly,  U.S.  policy  must  work  to 
sestablish  economic  and  political  sta- 
ility  and  progress  in  this  part  of  cen- 
"al  Africa.  Otherwise,  the  very  basis 
nd  context  for  our  interests  and  those 
f  the  West  in  general  will  continue  to 
isintegrate. 

lumanitarian  Concerns 

But  beyond  the  question  of  our  ma- 
:rial  interests,  these  economic  and  se- 
urity  crises  have  had  disastrous  effects 
n  the  people  of  Zaire. 

•  As  a  result  of  the  two  Shaba  wars,  as 
lany  as  several  hundred  thousand 
Hainan  refugees  left  Zaire  for  Angola 
nd  other  bordering  states.  Over 
00,000  have  returned  under  an  am- 
esty  program.  The  consequent  feeding 
nd  resettlement  problems  are  enor- 
lous. 

•  The  urban  and  rural  poor  have 
orne  the  brunt  of  economic  deteriora- 
ion,  inflation,  and  corruption.  It  takes 
ipproximately  300  zaires  to  buy  a 
lonthly  market  basket  of  food  for  a 
oor  family  of  five  in  Kinshasa.  The 
ead  of  that  household,  however, 
lakes  only  100-120  zaires. 


•  Natural  disasters,  a  cholera  out- 
break in  the  Kivu  region,  and  a  drought 
followed  by  destructive  heavy  rains  in 
Bas-Zaire  have  added  to  the  number  of 
sick  and  hungry.  The  current  crop  fail- 
ure in  Bas-Zaire,  for  example,  has  re- 
sulted in  famine  conditions  for  over 
400,000  people  and  has  seriously  af- 
fected an  additional  900,000  people  in 
that  region  alone. 

•  Severe  malnutrition  is  widespread 
in  Zaire  with  certain  negative  effects 
for  the  current  and  future  generations 
of  Zairians.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we 
have  built  a  substantial  humanitarian 
element  into  our  policy,  and  we  believe 
we  should  continue  to  address  the 
enormous  suffering  of  the  people  of 
Zaire. 

Real  and  sustained  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  average  Zairian,  however, 
depends  upon  improvement  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  This  is  why  our 
policy  must  go  beyond  short-term  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  attack  longer 
range  problems. 

Reform 

The  solution  to  Zaire's  problems  ob- 
viously depends  upon  resources  from 
abroad  —  military,  economic,  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  programs.  We 
and  Zaire's  other  friends  recognize  this 
and  have  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  a  major  international  effort  aimed  at 
economic  stabilization  and  recovery 
and  at  improving  the  securi'y  situation. 

All  the  donors  realize,  however,  that 
for  assistance  programs  to  be  effective, 
fundamental  reforms  must  be  under- 
taken. I  would  refer  you  to  President 
Mobutu's  speech  of  November  25, 
1977,  for  the  most  complete  and 
scathing  analysis  of  the  ills  that  beset 
the  Zairian  society  and  economy.  The 
necessary  reforms  that  have  been 
agreed  upon  fall  into  three  categories: 
political  and  human  rights,  security, 
and  economic. 

Political  and  Human  Rights  Re- 
forms. Since  the  middle  of  1977,  Zaire 
has  been  engaged  in  the  process  of 
liberalizing  its  political  system,  and  we 
have  seen  what  amounts  to  the  begin- 
nings of  a  decentralization  of  authority 
and  responsibility. 

Elections  have  been  held  at  the 
levels  of  the  urban  zone,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  political  bureau.  The  Of- 
fice of  Prime  Minister  has  been  insti- 
tuted. The  Legislative  Council  has 
shown  encouraging  signs  of  activity. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  to 
insure  that  these  institutions  work  to 
their  full  potential. 
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On  the  human  rights  front,  I  would 
refer  the  subcommittee  to  the  report 
already  submitted  to  the  Congress.  We 
can  point  to  the  general  amnesty  of  last 
June  whereunder  more  than  100,000 
refugees  have  returned  to  Zaire.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  prominent  political 
prisoners  have  been  released,  including 
the  former  foreign  minister. 

The  other  main  reforms  under  the 
political  and  human  rights  category 
concern  reconciliation  with  Shaba  Pro- 
vince. The  region  has  been  returned  to 
civilian  rule,  but  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  mistreatment  of  returning  refu- 
gees. Overall,  progress  on  the  Shaba 
front  has  not  been  very  impressive. 

Security  Reforms.  Zaire  and  its 
friends  also  realized  that  in  order  to 
achieve  real  stability  in  the  area,  Zaire 
and  Angola  would  have  to  reconcile 
their  differences  and  work  together  to 
assure  secure  borders  and  peace  in  the 
region.  Another  requirement  no  less 
urgent  is  the  reform  of  the  Zairian 
Armed  Forces. 

Presidents  Mobutu  and  Neto  have 
made  remarkable  progress  toward  re- 
solving the  longstanding  differences 
between  their  two  countries.  Military 
discipline,  however,  remains  a  real 
problem  for  the  Zairian  forces.  Military 
pay  systems  have  been  revised,  and  the 
Belgian  and  French  training  missions 
have  begun  new  programs.  But  it  is 
still  too  early  to  say  when  Zairian 
forces  will  be  able  to  replace  the 
inter-African  forces  in  Shaba. 

Economic  Reforms.  Lastly,  con- 
cerning economic  reforms,  significant 
progress  has  been  made,  although  the 
problem  of  corruption  remains  very 
serious.  On  the  positive  side,  the  Zair- 
ians can  point  to: 

•  As  of  last  August,  an  expatriate 
Principal  Director  of  the  Zairian  Cen- 
tral Bank  and  a  team  of  specialists  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF); 

•  Still  other  foreign  experts  soon  to 
enter  the  Finance  Ministry  and  Cus- 
toms Service; 

•  A  decree  that  prohibits  a  large 
number  of  prominent  Zairians  from  en- 
gaging in  foreign  exchange  transactions 
until  they  have  paid  past  debts  to  the 
banking  system;  and 

•  A  high-level  Zairian  delegation 
which  has  been  in  Washington  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  the  IMF  on  a 
new  stabilization  program. 

In  summary,  the  Zairian  Government 
itself  has  provided  the  framework  for  a 
comprehensive  reform  program.  What 
is  needed  urgently  now  is  effective  im- 
plementation. Progress  to  date  has  been 
mixed.   More  has  been  accomplished 
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ZAIRE  — A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:  905.063  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  River). 

Capital:  Kinshasa  (pop.  2.5  million,  1977). 

Other  Cities:  Kananga,  Lubumbashi, 
Mbuji-Mayi,  Kisangani,  Bukavu  (more 
than  200,000  in  each). 
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People 

Population:  26.4  million  (1977  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  3%. 

Density:  28  per  sq.  mi. 

Ethnic  Groups:  Bantu  tribes  (80%),  over 
200  African  tribal  groups  in  all. 

Religions:  Catholic  and  Protestant  (50%), 
Kimbanguism,  other  syncretic  sects,  tra- 
ditional religions. 

Major  Languages:  French,  Lingala,  Kin- 
gwana,  Kikongo,  Tshiluba. 

Literacy:  20%  (1976). 

Life  Expectancy:  44  years. 


Government 

Official  Name:  Republic  of  Zaire. 

Type:  Presidential,  one-party. 

Independence:  June  30,  1960. 

Date  of  Constitution:  June  24,  1967 
(amended  Aug.  15,  1974;  revised  1978). 

Branches:  The  Popular  Movement  of  the 
Revolution  (MPR)  is  the  sole  legal  politi- 
cal institution;  its  organs  include  the 
Political  Bureau,  the  Party  Congress,  the 
Executive  Council  (Council  of  Ministers), 
the  272-member  Legislative  Council 
(unicameral),  and  the  Judicial  Council. 
The  President  of  the  party  is  automati- 
cally President  of  Zaire. 

Suffrage:  Compulsory  over  18. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  8  Regions 
(Provinces)  and  one  urban  Region 
(Kinshasa). 

Economy 

GDP:  $3.37  billion  (1977,  constant  1970 
prices). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  -0.7%  (1977,  con- 
stant 1970  prices). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $127  (1977). 

Per  Capita  Growth  Rate:  -4%  (1977). 

Agriculture:  Land — 2%  cultivated  or  pas- 
ture, 20%  unused  cropland.  Labor  — 
70-80%.  Products  —  coffee,  palm  oil, 
rubber,  tea,  cotton,  cocoa  (cash  crops); 
manioc,  bananas,  plantains,  corn,  rice, 
vegetables,  fruits,  sugar  (food  crops). 

Industry:  Products  —  processed  and  unproc- 
essed minerals,  consumer  products,  metal 
and  chemical  products,  construction  ma- 
terials, steel. 

Natural  Resources:  Copper,  cobalt,  zinc, 
industrial  diamonds,  manganese,  tin, 
gold,  columbium-tantalum,  rare  metals, 
bauxite,  iron,  coal,  13%  of  world  hy- 
droelectric potential. 

Trade:    Exports  —  $971    million   (1977 


f.o.b.):  copper  40%,  cobalt  11%, 
diamonds,  gold,  coffee  24%,  palm  oil, 
wood.  Partners  —  Belgium  18%  (1977), 
U.S..  F.R.G.  Imports  —  $1.28  billion 
(1977  c.i.f.):  crude  petroleum,  petroleum 
products,  chemicals,  transport  equip- 
ment, textiles,  food.  Partners  —  Belgium 
33%  (1977),  F.R.G. ,  U.S. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  1  zaire  =  U.S. 
$.662. 

Economic  Aid  Received:  Total  —  $260  mil- 
lion (1977).  U.S.  only  — $48  million 
(1978),  $36.65  million  (1979  est.). 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  most  of  its  specialized  agencies, 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  Inter- 
governmental Council  of  Copper  Export- 
ing Countries,  African  Development 
Bank,  African  countries  associated  with 
the  EC,  INTELSAT,  International  Coffee 
Organization,  International  Tin  Council, 
Economic  Community  of  the  Great  Lake 
Countries. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Zaire:  President  and  Commissioner  of  State 
for  Defense  —  Mobutu  Sese  Seko;  Prime 
Minister — Bo-Boliko  Lokonga;  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.  —  Kasongo  Mutuale 

U.S.:  Ambassador  to  Zaire  —  Walter  L. 
Cutler 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  June 
1978  edition  of  the  Background  Notes  on 
Zaire  with  updated  information  provided 
where  available.  Copies  of  the  complete 
Note  may  be  purchased  for  70$  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C. 
20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed  when  or- 
dering 100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the 
same  address). 


overall  in  the  past  9  months  than  most 
would  have  thought  possible.  How- 
ever, very  serious  problems  remain, 
and  much  still  has  to  be  done. 


Assistance  Programs 

Recognizing  the  severe  impact  of 
Zaire's  difficulties  on  the  disadvan- 
taged poor,  we  have  consciously  re- 
shaped the  nature  and  emphasis  of  our 
assistance  programs.  We  have  shifted 
away  from  balance-of-payments  sup- 
port in  favor  of  project  and  humanitar- 
ian assistance  which  will  have  direct 
benefits  for  the  people.  We  are  stress- 
ing basic  human  needs:  agriculture  and 
related  infrastructure  necessary  for 
food  production  and  marketing,  nutri- 
tion, health,  and  human  resource 
development — together  with  assistance 


to  special  groups  such  as  refugees  and 
victims  of  natural  disasters — and  pro- 
vision of  essential  food  and  com- 
modities for  local  manufacture. 

Our  agricultural  projects  are  de- 
signed to  lay  the  foundation  for  sub- 
stantial food  production  increases.  In 
the  interim,  our  PL-480  Title  I  pro- 
gram is  having  a  significant  impact  on 
food  availabilities  by  providing  badly 
needed  food  resources  without  directly 
depressing  local  production.  Other 
projects  are  directed  at  lowering  the  in- 
cidence and  severity  of  malaria  and 
measles  and  at  the  increased  availabil- 
ity of  locally  produced  tools  for  the 
small  farmer. 

We  are  contributing  up  to  $5  million 
through  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  to  the  resettlement  of  the 
refugees   returning   to  Zaire  under 


President  Mobutu's  amnesty  and  an  ad 
ditional  $.5  million  in  PL-480  emer 
gency  Title  II  commodities. 

Based  on  the  findings  i 
November-December  of  last  year  of 
joint  Zairian-U.S.  nutritional  surve; 
team  that  pointed  to  rising  incident 
and  levels  of  malnutrition  in  Bas-Zaire 
especially  in  the  zones  of  Tshela  am 
Lukula,  we  are  now  furnishin: 
$625,000  in  emergency  aid  for  pur 
chase  and  distribution  of  food  am 
seed.  We  are  attempting  to  provide  thi 
aid  to  the  victims  of  famine  througl 
several  voluntary  organizations,  in 
eluding  the  Catholic  Relief  Service 
International  Rescue  Committee 
Caritas,  League  of  Red  Cros 
Societies,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  i: 
Zaire.  By  utilizing  these  groups,  w 
hope  to  determine  whether  an  expande 
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Promoting  Peace  in 
Southern  Rhodesia 


>y  Richard  M.  Moose 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
lelations  Committee  on  March  7 , 
979.  Mr.  Moose  is  Assistant  Secre- 
iry  for  African  Affairs. ' 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for 
his  opportunity  to  testify  on  an  issue  to 
vhich  the  Administration  attaches  con- 
iderable  importance:  how  best  to  pro- 
note  peace,  democratic  government, 
nd  independence  for  Rhodesia.  The 
ommittee  has  before  it  for  considera- 
ion  two  specific  proposals,  one  intro- 
luced  by  Senators  McGovern  and 
layakawa,  the  other  by  Senators 
Ichweiker  and  DeConcini.  Before 
ommenting  on  these  two  proposals,  I 
ielieve  it  might  be  useful  for  the  com- 
mittee if  I  first  attempt  to  place  their 
onsideration  in  a  broader  context  by 
utlining  what  the  Administration's 
fforts  with  respect  to  Rhodesia  are  de- 
igned to  achieve. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has 
or  over  2  years  been  engaged  with  the 
}overnment  of  Great  Britain  in  a  seri- 
es effort  to  help  resolve  the  issues  that 
lave  led  to  the  current  tragic  conflict  in 
thodesia.  We  have  done  so  out  of  a 
ecognition  that  if  a  solution  is  not 
ound  that  can  command  the  support  of 


the  people  of  Rhodesia  and  of  the  in- 
ternational community,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  a  long  and  bitter  conflict 
in  which  many  more  people  will  suffer 
and  which  will  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  the  whole  of  southern  Af- 
rica. Already  that  conflict  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  political  and  economic 
stability  of  states  throughout  the  re- 
gion. The  longer  it  continues,  the 
greater  will  be  the  risk  of  involvement 
by  outside  powers  whose  interests  con- 
flict with  our  own.  And  finally,  a  con- 
tinuing conflict  could  destroy  the  pros- 
pects for  cooperation  among  the  races 
in  building  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
future  for  an  independent  Zimbabwe 
and  diminish  the  hopes  for  peaceful 
progress  toward  racial  equality  in 
South  Africa. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  outlines  of 
the  problem  emerge  much  more  clearly 
than  the  outlines  of  a  solution.  While 
the  situation  in  Rhodesia  is  often  per- 
ceived simplistically  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  sides,  the  actual  circum- 
stances are  in  fact  much  more  complex. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  patriotic  front 
is  in  reality  a  tenuous  alliance  of  the 
two  externally  based  groups,  [the  Zim- 
babwe African  People's  Union  (ZAPU) 
and  the  Zimbabwe  African  National 
Union    (ZANU)]    each    of    which 


'L-480  Title  II  program  is  feasible  for 
'aire  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Through  our  ongoing  military  assist- 
nce  programs,  we  are  emphasizing 
iasics — communications,  transporta- 
ion,  and  training  —  as  opposed  to 
ostly  and  overly  sophisticated  pro- 
;rams  which  Zaire  cannot  afford  and 
yhich  would  offer  little  prospect  of 
ffective  defense.  We  welcome  the 
Belgian  and  French  efforts  to  retrain 
'airian  units  with  a  view  toward  re- 
•  lacing  the  inter-African  force  in 
lhaba. 

In  sum  our  programs  are  directly  re- 
ated  to  our  policy  goals — protection  of 
J.S.  interests,  economic  and  political 
tability  and  progress,  and  humanitar- 
an  concerns.  Most  importantly,  each 
»f  our  programs  is  tied  to  progress  on 
eform . 


misunderstanding  about  the  thrust  of 
our  policy  and  our  programs.  I  have 
tried  to  be  candid  about  the  very  seri- 
ous challenges  that  remain  in  the  way 
of  economic  and  political  progress.  I 
have  tried  as  well  to  recognize  the  very 
important  steps  that  Zaire  has  taken 
toward  fundamental  reforms. 

Our  policy  is  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  reform  and  recovery  by  link- 
ing our  assistance  to  Zaire's  progress  in 
actually  implementing  changes.  We 
believe  our  interests  in  that  part  of  Af- 
rica warrant  continuation  of  this  policy 
so  long  as  there  is  such  progress.  If 
there  is  not,  then  we  should  consider 
policy  options  other  than  those  we  are 
now  pursuing.  □ 


coking  Ahead 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
I    began     this     presentation     by     ments,    U.S.    Government  Printing  Office, 
uggesting  that  there  might  be  some     Washington,  D.c.  20402. 
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cherishes  its  own  ambitions  and  pos- 
sesses its  own  army.  Inside  Rhodesia, 
the  Salisbury  parties  have  formed  a  co- 
alition which  only  thinly  disguises  the 
political  rivalries  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  two  factions  of  the 
patriotic  front  and  the  Rhodesian  secu- 
rity forces,  the  situation  has  been  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  acquisition  by 
Bishop  Muzorewa  [head  of  the  United 
African  National  Council]  and  the  Rev- 
erend Sithole  [head  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Council/Sithole]  of  their  own 
private  armies,  loyal  only  to  them. 
Adding  further  to  the  potential  for 
confusion  and  chaos  is  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  parties  and  their  armies  are 
dependent  to  one  degree  or  another 
upon  the  support  of  external  parties. 

All  of  these  factions  lay  claim  to  the 
leadership  of  the  country.  Each  seems 
prepared  to  enforce  its  claim  by  a  resort 
to  armed  force.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  of  avoiding  the  violent  confronta- 
tion that  this  situation  portends,  then  it 
is  clear  that  a  way  must  be  found  to 
sort  out  these  conflicting  claims  and 
ambitions  through  a  peaceful  process. 

The  aim  of  the  British  and  American 
Governments  has  been  to  help  institute 
just  such  a  process.  We  have  become 
increasingly  convinced  that  the  key  to 
averting  a  prolonged  and  debilitating 
struggle  for  power  involving  both 
blacks  and  whites  is  through  impar- 
tially administered  elections  held  under 
international  supervision  in  which  all 
political  groups  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate equitably.  We  believe  this  is  the 
only  way  of  assuring  that  whatever 
government  emerges  will  be  able  to 
command  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  country  and  of  the  international 
community. 

Both  these  elements  are  essential  to 
Rhodesia's  future  peace  and  security. 
Any  government  that  does  not  enjoy 
the  broad  support  of  the  people  of  the 
country  will  be  inherently  unstable  and 
vulnerable  to  challenge  from  both 
within  and  without.  Only  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government  would 
have  the  broad  support  needed  to  resist 
factional  opposition.  Moreover,  only  a 
process  that  can  command  the  accept- 
ance of  the  surrounding  states  and  the 
international  community  can  remove 
any  and  all  pretext  for  outside  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  one  faction  or 
another. 

Our  experience  in  the  Namibia 
negotiations  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  gain  the  support  of  seem- 
ingly implacable  enemies  and  of  the 
international  community  for  the  princi- 
ple of  free  and  fair  elections  under 
U.N.  supervision  which  do  not 
guarantee  power  to  any  particular  fac- 
tion or  party.  While  the  results  of  this 
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negotiation  are  not  yet  completed  and 
important  issues  remain  to  be  resolved, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  impar- 
tially administered,  U.N. -supervised 
elections  has  been  accepted  by  South 
Africa  and  the  Southwest  Africa 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO)  as  the 
basis  for  a  settlement  and  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  front-line 
states. 

What  the  British  and  American  Gov- 
ernments are  seeking  from  the  parties 
to  the  Rhodesian  conflict  is  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  very  same  principle. 

Elements  of  the  Anglo-American 
Proposals 

The  key  to  being  able  to  conduct 
U.N. -supervised  elections  is  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
to  a  fair  and  impartial  process.  The 
Anglo-American  proposals  emerged 
out  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  and 
American  Governments  to  outline  the 
basic  conditions  under  which  U.N.- 
supervised  elections  could  be  held.  It 
might  be  helpful  to  review  the  essential 
elements  of  those  proposals  and  the 
problems  they  were  designed  to  con- 
front.2 

•  It  was  recognized  that  free  elec- 
tions cannot  be  conducted  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  violence  and  intimidation. 
Therefore,  the  proposals  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  negotiated 
cease-fire  and  on  the  introduction  of  a 
substantial  U.N.  presence  to  maintain 
and  monitor  it. 

•  But  in  order  to  get  a  cease-fire, 
one  must  first  have  agreement  on  a  fair 
political  process.  Therefore,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  arrangements  gov- 
erning the  elections  must  be  such  that 
no  faction  could  predominate  and  in 
which  all  parties  could  have  confi- 
dence. Thus  we  and  the  British  pro- 
posed a  neutral  transition  administra- 
tion to  govern  the  territory  during  the 
brief  period  leading  up  to  the  elections 
and  a  U.N.  presence  to  insure  the  im- 
partiality of  the  elections  process. 

•  We  recognized  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  finding  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
existence  of  no  fewer  than  five  separate 
military  forces  and  to  create  a  single 
army  that  would  be  loyal  to  the  elected 
independence  government. 

•  It  was  accepted  that  all  those  in- 
volved would  feel  more  secure  about 
the  outcome  if  there  were  agreement  by 
the  parties  to  the  outlines  of  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  that  would  provide 
due  protection  for  individual  rights. 

The  Anglo-American  proposals  con- 
stitute one  approach — we  believe  a 
valid  one — to  the  problem  of  how  to 
create  conditions  essential  to  the  hold- 


ing of  free  and  fair  elections.  There 
may  be  others  that  are  equally  valid. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  essential 
feature  of  any  settlement  is  the  princi- 
ple of  impartially  administered,  Un- 
supervised elections.  Once  that  funda- 
mental principle  is  accepted  by  the 
parties,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
duct productive  negotiations  on  the 
specific  arrangements  to  implement 
that  goal. 

Status  of  the  Negotiations 

When  Secretaries  Owen  [U.K. 
Foreign  Secretary  David  Owen]  and 
Vance  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  pa- 
triotic front  in  Dar  es  Salaam  last 
April,  they  agreed  to  two  of  these  basic 
provisions  for  free  and  fair  elections: 
They  accepted  the  idea  of  a  U.N.  pres- 
ence to  maintain  a  cease-fire  and 
monitor  the  elections,  and  they  agreed 
to  a  neutral  resident  commissioner  who 
would  exercise  control  over  law  and 
order  and  defense  during  the  transition 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  21,  1979 ' 

The  conflict  in  Rhodesia,  which  has 
brought  widespread  human  suffering  to 
that  territory  and  to  neighboring  states, 
has  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  interna- 
tional community.  We,  therefore,  wish 
to  endorse  the  appeal  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  on  March  20  which  calls  upon 
all  parties  to  the  Rhodesian  conflict  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  end  the  prolif- 
eration of  indiscriminate  violence 
against  civilians  and  to  permit  the 
ICRC  to  carry  out  its  humanitarian 
work. 

In  keeping  with  our  commitment  to 
the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  conventions,  the  United  States 
wishes  to  associate  itself  to  this  appeal 
and  to  urge  all  concerned  to  do  the 
same.  We  again  urge  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
compromise  on  an  impartial  settlement 
process  leading  to  U.N. -supervised 
elections  that  can  end  the  suffering  of 
people  who  have  already  suffered  for 
too  long.  □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by   Depart 
ment  spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


period.  They  also  agreed  to  attend  ai 
all-parties  meeting  where  the  details  o 
a  settlement  agreement  could  bi 
negotiated.  At  the  same  time,  however 
the  patriotic  front  has  insisted  on  othe 
arrangements  for  the  transition  perioi 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  it 
predominant  political  position.  We  am 
the  British  have  made  it  clear  that  sue! 
arrangements  are  incompatible  with  th 
concept  of  an  impartial  transition  proc 
ess  and,  as  such,  could  not  have  ou 
support. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  i 
our  frequent  discussions  with  them,  th 
front-line  states  have  stated  their  clea 
preference  for  a  settlement  based  o 
impartially  administered,  U.N. 
supervised  elections.  They  see  thi 
process  as  not  only  assuring  an  irrevei 
sible  transition  to  majority  rule  bi 
also — and  just  as  important — as 
means  of  averting  a  subsequent  civ 
war  in  Rhodesia  of  the  kind  that  ws 
recently  witnessed  in  Angola. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  sa 
that  the  preoccupation  of  the  Salisbur 
parties — going  back  even  before  Marc 
3  of  last  year — with  their  own  intern; 
arrangements  has  been  a  significant  ot 
stacle  to  progress  toward  a  more  cort 
prehensive  settlement  that  woul 
involve  all  of  the  parties  in  U.N 
supervised  elections.  Not  until  Oc 
tober,  during  the  visit  of  the  Salisbui 
Executive  Council  to  Washington,  di 
the  internal  parties  finally  agree  to  a 
tend  an  all-parties  meeting.  Since  thei 
our  efforts  to  engage  the  parties  i 
Salisbury  in  the  kind  of  preliminai 
discussions  that  are  essential  to  tr 
success  of  an  all-parties  meeting  ha\ 
met  with  a  persistent  lack  of  interes 
Meanwhile,  the  externally  based  gue 
rilla  groups  have  become  more  insistei 
in  their  demands  for  what  woul 
amount  to  a  direct  transfer  of  power  I 
them. 

It  was  because  of  the  obstacles  e 
countered  on  both  sides  that  [U.K 
Prime  Minister  Callaghan's  speci 
emissary,  Cledwyn  Hughes,  and  U. 
Ambassador  Stephen  Low  were  foro 
to  conclude  following  their  tour  > 
southern  Africa  last  December  th 
there  was,  for  the  moment,  no  realisl 
prospect  of  convening  a  successf 
all-parties  meeting. 

There  are  increasing  indication 
however,  that  some  of  the  leaders 
Salisbury  and  their  supporters  ha' 
come  to  realize  that  the  April  20  ele 
tions  cannot  solve  the  fundament 
problem  of  ending  the  conflict  or  of  i 
stalling  a  government  that  will  be  ab 
to  command  the  broad  support  of  tl 
people  of  Rhodesia  and  of  the  intern 
tional  community.  Chief  Chirau  [he; 
of  the  Zimbabwe  United  People's  C 
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anizationj,  himself  a  signatory  to  the 
larch  3  internal  settlement  agreement, 
>  among  those  in  Salisbury  who  have 
een  prepared  to  say  publicly  what 
lany  other  Rhodesians,  both  black  and 
/hite.  feel  privately:  that  a  viable  and 
isting  settlement  will  require  further 
egotiations  which  involve  all  parties, 
icluding  the  patriotic  front. 

'he  Internal  Settlement 

The  Administration  has  frequently 
een  accused  of  having  prejudged  the 
iternal  settlement  and  of  being  funda- 
lentally  opposed  to  the  leaders  in- 
olved  in  it.  Some  have  even  alleged 
lat  the  Administration's  position  is 
ne  of  support  for  the  patriotic  front  in 
s  effort  to  impose  its  authority  by 
>rce  of  arms.  None  of  these  accusa- 
ons  bears  any  truth. 

The  President  will  faithfully  fulfill 
le  requirement  placed  upon  him  by 
iw  to  make  a  determination  on  the 
onduct  of  the  scheduled  April  20 
lections.  In  making  that  determination 
nder  the  Case-Javits  amendment  to  the 
978  International  Security  Assistance 
ct,  the  President  will  take  into  ac- 
)unt  all  of  the  information  available  to 
im  but  will  not  be  bound  by  the  report 
f  any  particular  body  or  group. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is 
at  what  we  in  the  U.S.  Government, 
r  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  or  in  any  other 
Jtside  body  think  of  the  internal  set- 
ement  and  its  arrangements.  What 
alters  is  whether  those  arrangements 
ill  in  the  first  instance  command  the 
lpport  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  If 
ley  do  not,  then  it  would  be  accurate 
»  say  that  these  arrangements  will  not 
)ntribute  to  a  solution  of  the  Rhode- 
an  problem. 

In  assessing  whether  the  scheduled 
pril  elections  are  likely  to  provide  a 
sting  solution  to  the  Rhodesian  prob- 
m,  it  is  important  to  take  into  account 
ie  conditions  which  are  likely  to  pre- 
ail  over  the  next  2  months. 

•  The  country  is  torn  by  war.  The 
ltriotic  front  will  do  everything  it  can 

prevent  the  scheduled  April  20  elec- 
ts from  being  held.  The  Rhodesian 
curity  forces  may  similarly  resort  to 
rce  to  get  voters  to  the  polls.  And 
ere  is  every  indication  that  the  vari- 
is  leaders  in  Salisbury  are  prepared  to 
ie  their  own  private  armies  to  compel 
ipport  for  their  candidates. 

•  As  matters  now  stand,  large  areas 
the  country  are  not  under  the  ef fee- 
ze control  of  either  side,  and  more 
an  85%  of  the  country  is  governed 
ider  martial  law. 

•In  addition,  the  two  wings  of  the 
ltriotic  front  have  been  banned  or- 


ganizations inside  Rhodesia  since  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  and  many  ZAPU 
and  ZANU  supporters  have  been  placed 
in  indefinite  detention.  Under  these 
current  restrictions,  they  have  been 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  or- 
ganized political  activities  and  from 
publishing  their  views. 

•  The  scheduled  elections  will  be 
held  on  the  basis  of  a  constitution 
which  blacks  representing  97%  of  the 
population  have  been  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  and  which  gives  what 
many  would  regard  as  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  power  and  influence  to 
the  white  minority. 

Given  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  question  whether  the 
government  that  emerges  from  the 
April  20  elections  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  support  of  either  the  people 
of  Rhodesia  or  of  the  international 
community.  If  not,  then  we  see  every 
likelihood  that  the  war  will  not  only 
continue  but  escalate.  The  longer  it 
continues,  the  greater  will  be  the 
danger  of  a  subsequent  civil  war  which 
could  very  likely  bring  increased  in- 
volvement by  outside  powers.  The 
threat  to  the  stability  and  independence 
of  states  throughout  the  region — such 
as  Botswana,  Zambia,  and  Malawi  — 
will  increase.  And  the  prospects  for 
peaceful  change  through  negotiation 
and  accommodation  will  diminish. 

This  committee  presently  has  before 
it  for  consideration  two  resolutions: 
one  dealing  with  the  issue  of  whether 
and  under  what  circumstances  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  apply 
mandatory  Security  Council  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia;  the  other  with  the 
question  of  sending  observers  to  the 
April  elections. 

I  would  like  to  state  frankly  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  that  one  of  the  more 
unfortunate  aspects  of  the  debate  on 
these  two  issues  is  that  it  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  perceptions  of  all  of  us  as 
to  the  real  issues  and  stakes  involved  in 
Rhodesia.  I  believe  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  committee  consider 
whether  its  endorsement  of  either  of 
these  proposals  would  contribute  to 
solving  the  fundamental  problem  of 
bringing  a  just  and  lasting  settlement  to 
Rhodesia. 

The  Administration  has  decided  that 
it  will  not  send  observers  to  the  sched- 
uled April  20  elections  because  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  an 
election  process  which  is  widely 
regarded  —  not  only  in  Africa  but  by 
our  friends  around  the  world  —  as  in- 
herently illegal  and  unrepresentative 
could  seriously  undermine  the  interna- 
tional  standing  and  prestige  of  the 
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United  States.  And  it  could  seriously 
damage  our  ability  to  work  with  all  the 
parties  for  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Rhodesian  conflict. 

One  must  also  consider  the  likely 
consequence  of  encouraging  the  parties 
in  Salisbury  to  persist  in  their  present 
course  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
material  and  moral  support  from  the 
United  States  and  others  which  is  most 
unlikely  to  be  forthcoming.  Certainly 
the  Administration  would  oppose  the 
direct  or  indirect  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Rhodesian  con- 
flict, and  we  strongly  doubt  that  the 
American  people  would  support  such 
involvement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  likely  consequence  of 
raising  expectations  of  support  in 
Salisbury  would  be  to  prolong  the  war 
and  the  suffering  and  to  diminish  the 
prospect  for  reaching  a  viable  and 
lasting  settlement. 

In  this  situation,  the  responsibilities 
of  this  Administration  —  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve, of  any  U.S.  administration — are 
clear.  We  will  not  endorse  the  unrea- 
sonable claims  and  demands  of  any 
party  to  the  conflict.  We  cannot  sup- 
port the  patriotic  front  in  its  insistence 
on  arrangements  that  would  assure  it  a 
dominant  political  position.  Nor  will 
we  support  the  Salisbury  parties  in 
their  efforts  to  institute  arrangements 
which  effectively  exclude  the  equitable 
participation  of  recognized  political 
groups. 

We  must  continue  to  hold  out  the 
prospect,  dim  though  it  might  some- 
time seem,  of  a  political  solution  that 
can  provide  a  rational  alternative  to  the 
violence  and  suffering.  For  that  reason 
we  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
the  British  to  secure  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  a  settlement  based  on 
genuinely  fair  and  impartially  ad- 
ministered elections  held  under  U.N. 
supervision.  We  will  do  so  because  we 
can  see  no  other  way  of  averting  a 
wider  and  more  tragic  war  or  of  bring- 
ing about  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Rhodesian  problem.  □ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402. 

2For  text  of  proposals,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
3,  1977,  p.  424. 
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ARMS  CONTROL:        SALT  II 

and  the  National  Defense 


Following  are  addresses  by  National 
Security  Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
before  the  Chicago  committee  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  on  April  4, 
1979,  and  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  before  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  in  New  York  on 
April  5. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 
ADVISER  BRZEZINSKI » 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  on  the  verge  of  an  historic 
achievement:  completion  of  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  on  limiting 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  forces.  Our 
nation  has  been  striving  to  achieve  this 
goal  since  the  SALT  [Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks]  negotiations  began 
nearly  10  years  and  three  Administra- 
tions ago.  Today,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  the  importance  of  this  SALT 
agreement  in  terms  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  signing  of  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment will  engage  us  in  a  vigorous  and, 
we  hope,  enlightening  national  debate 
leading  to  Senate  ratification  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty.  Equally  important,  this 
national  dialogue  should  produce  a 
fresh  consensus  for  policies  to  insure 
our  national  security  in  the  1980's. 
President  Carter  began  this  dialogue  in 
his  recent  address  at  Georgia  Tech.2 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
will  be  discussing  military  and  defense 
aspects  of  the  treaty  tomorrow  in  New 
York  City. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  our  elected  leaders  and  of 
the  American  people.  As  we  all  realize, 
the  issues  which  challenged  us  in 
negotiating  SALT  II  will  not  disappear 
once  the  agreement  is  signed  and 
ratified.  Protecting  our  strategic  inter- 
ests and  pursuing  a  constructive 
strategic  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  on  our  national 
agenda  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can 
see.  As  a  result,  our  policies  must  be 
based  on  realism,  patience,  and  wis- 
dom about  the  future.  The  American 
people  must  understand  these  policies. 
So  must  our  allies.  So  must  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 


SALT  and  U.S.  Policy 
Toward  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  President  Carter  has  stated, 
U.S. -Soviet  relations  will  continue  to 
be  a  mixture  of  competition  and  coop- 
eration. Our  policies  must  be  designed 
to  pursue  both  and  to  draw  an  effective 
balance  between  the  two — seeking  to 
broaden  cooperation  where  we  can  but 
effectively  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
competition  where  we  must. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  military 
superpower  that  is  now  pressing  for- 
ward to  become  a  true  global  power.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world,  the  Soviet 
Union  challenges  our  security  interests 
and  those  of  our  close  friends  and  al- 
lies. 

In  pursuing  its  goals,  the  Soviet 
Union  relies  primarily  on  its  military 
power.  This  is  its  strength — strength 
which  we  match — but  in  many  ways  it 
is  also  the  source  for  its  weakness.  By 
diverting  massive  resources  from  its 
civilian  economy  to  build  its  military 
machine,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
weakened  the  strength  of  its  society. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  enjoys 
many  unique  assets:  our  economic  and 
technological  dynamism;  our  thriving 
and  stable  society;  our  government 


military  power  to  gain  influence.  Thi 
leads  it  to  be  both  more  assertive  to 
ward  others  and  more  fearful  of  its  owi 
position  —  a  combination  that  pose 
deep  challenges  to  our  steadfastnes 
and  resolve.  We  are  meeting  thes 
challenges  today;  we  will  continue  t 
do  so  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Unio 
has  gradually  come  to  understand  th 
risks  of  a  competition  that  is  so  heavil 
influenced  by  military  issues.  It  is 
nation  that  directly  suffered  the  fu] 
brunt  of  the  worst  conflict  of  moder 
times.  With  us,  the  Soviet  Union  ha 
come  to  recognize  that  SALT  can  hel 
contain  the  risks  of  nuclear  holocaui 
which  would  flow  from  unrestraine 
competition  in  strategic  arms.  As  a  re 
suit,  SALT,  in  tne  context  of  pro 
grammed  U.S.  strategic  capabilities 
can  provide  the  needed  strategic  stabil 
ity  for  progress  in  political  relation 
between  our  two  countries. 

Even  with  this  SALT  agreement,  th 
competitive  elements  of  our  relation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  remain.  W 
will  need  a  sustained  and  long-ten 
effort  to  protect  our  interests  and  thos 
of  our  friends.  But  this  competition  ca 
be  managed  more  safely  and  effectivel 


[The  SALT  II  treaty]  unambiguously  establishes  that  verification  is 
necessary  component  of  arms  control  agreements  in  general  and  SAL 
II  specifically. 


which  can  count  on  genuine  public 
participation  and  support;  our  ability  to 
count  on  allies  who  have  joined  with  us 
in  free  association. 

The  Soviet  Union's  ideological  ap- 
peal has  flagged  at  home  and  abroad. 
Its  economic  and  political  systems  are 
models  for  none.  Perhaps  most  remark- 
able is  its  political  isolation,  as  it  has 
discovered  that  it  is  difficult  to  trans- 
form raw  military  power  into  political 
gain.  It  has  allies,  clients,  and  proxies. 
But  these  are  associations  usually  de- 
fined by  Soviet  might,  not  by  mutual 
respect  or  self-interest. 

The  limits  on  open  and  free  Soviet 
political  engagement  with  the  commu- 
nity of  nations — relationships  which 
we  enjoy  in  full  measure  —  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  concentrate  on  its 


if  our  two  nations  can  and  will  contai 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  confrontatioi 
through  the  agreed  and  reciprocal  exe 
cise  of  restraint. 

In  pursuing  mutual  restraint  throug 
SALT,  we  are  concerned  not  onl 
about  the  Soviet  Union  of  today  bi 
also  about  the  Soviet  Union  of  tomo 
row.  During  the  next  several  years,  tl 
Soviet  leadership  will  change.  We  cai 
not  predict  the  character  of  the  ne 
leaders  or  all  the  major  aspects  of  fi 
ture  Soviet  policy.  But  we  can  woi 
now  to  insure  that  Soviet  leaders  of  tl 
present  and  the  future  will  understar 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Unite 
States  —  both  our  determination  I 
protect  our  interests  and  those  of  oi 
friends  and  allies  and  our  desire  I 
broaden  detente  and  cooperation. 
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When  the  next  generation  of  Soviet 
aders  decides  its  policies  toward 
rategic  arms  and  toward  the  United 
:ates,  we  want  them  to  face  clear  and 
»reed  restraints  on  the  competition  in 
rategic  arms.  We  want  these  to  be  the 
straints  of  SALT  II,  not  the  milder 
istraints  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
greement.  We  want  them  to  see  con- 
ncing  evidence  that  the  United  States 
cognizes  its  interests  and  will  suc- 
jssfully  defend  them  whatever  the 
lallenge.  And  we  want  them  to  know 
>w  they  can  join  with  us  to  further 
:tente  and  cooperation. 
That  is  a  vital  objective  of  the  new 
\LT  agreement:  helping  to  determine 
e  way  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will 
e  future  relations  with  the  United 
ates — setting  limits  now  on  its  ac- 
jns  in  the  strategic  field  and  increas- 
g  the  chances  that  limits  on  these 
ms  can  lead  to  more  peaceful  rela- 
ys. 

hat  is  SALT? 

Our  goals  in  SALT  are  the  same  as 
lr  goals  in  overall  strategic  policy:  to 
omote  greater  stability,  to  reduce  in- 
ntives  for  either  side  to  use  nuclear 
rce,  to  limit  pressures  to  build  up 
rategic  arms,  and  to  guarantee  the  se- 
irity  of  our  national  interests  and 
ose  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
The  SALT  treaty  of  1972  sharply 
nited  deployment  of  antiballistic  mis- 
le  systems  on  both  sides.  It  averted  a 
»stly  and  dangerous  antiballistic  mis- 
le  (ABM)  competition  which  neither 
de  wanted  but  which  both  feared  the 
her  was  about  to  initiate.  We  reached 
comprehensive  agreement  with  rela- 
/e  ease  because  extensive  ABM  de- 
oyment  had  not  yet  begun,  and 
:ither  side  was  confident  that  its  ABM 
chnology  would  be  effective. 
The  challenges  involved  in 
igotiating  a  comprehensive  agreement 
1  limiting  strategic  offensive  arms 
ive  been  far  greater  because  both 
des  already  have  large  deployments 
these  systems.  Moreover,  marked 
fferences  in  the  composition  of 
)viet  and  American  offensive  forces 
tve  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
ne limitations  that  are  both  balanced 
id  equitable. 

But  we  have  persevered,  and  the  ex- 
ited agreement  will  go  far  beyond 
e  interim  SALT  agreement.  It  is 
uch  more  comprehensive  and  better 
lited  to  America's  strategic  needs.  Let 
e  outline  some  of  the  major  accom- 
ishments  of  the  SALT  II  agreement. 

•For  the  first  time,  it  sets  equal 
:ilings  on  all  major  intercontinental 


strategic  delivery  systems,  as  well  as 
important  subcategories  of  MIRV'ed 
[multiple  independently -targe  table 
reentry  vehicle]  missiles. 

•  It  imposes  an  effective  upper  limit 
on  the  number  of  warheads  that  can  be 
placed  on  each  MIRV'ed  ICBM  [inter- 
continental ballistic  missile].  This  is 
critically  important  because  it 
simplifies  our  future  strategic  planning 
and  adds  more  certainty  to  our  military 
projections. 

•  The  treaty  limits  each  side  to  de- 
veloping and  deploying  one  completely 
new  ICBM  before  1985.  This  provision 
will  inhibit  the  qualitative  expansion  of 
the  arms  race,  while  still  permitting  us 
to  develop  an  entirely  new  ICBM  and  a 
more  secure  basing  mode  for  our  ICBM 
force.  This  we  need  to  do  because  im- 
provements in  Soviet  military  capacity 
are  increasing  the  threat  to  our  Min- 
uteman  ICBM's.  The  SALT  treaty 
gives  us  the  flexibility  to  solve  this 
problem. 

SALT  II  goes  beyond  SALT  I,  in  all 
these  provisions,  by  setting  equal  ceil- 
ings for  the  categories  of  weapons  it 
covers.  This  requirement  reflects  a  key 
demand  expressed  by  the  Senate  when 
SALT  I  was  negotiated.  This 
negotiated  principle  of  equality  will  re- 
quire an  actual  reduction  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  intercontinental  forces.  They 
will  have  to  eliminate  more  than  250 
systems,  and  the  importance  of  this 
step  should  not  be  underestimated.  It 
may  well  be  the  forerunner  of  more 
substantial  and  significant  reductions 
by  both  sides. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
the  SALT  II  treaty  runs  only  through 
1985.  While  our  jong-term  goal  is  a 
permanent  treaty,  the  development  of 
offensive  weapons  remains  far  too 
dynamic  for  us  to  make  confident  pre- 
dictions about  the  late  1980's  and  be- 
yond. But  the  SALT  II  treaty  does 
markedly  reduce  our  uncertainty  about 
Soviet  forces  in  the  early  1980's — a 
period  in  which  we  must  improve  our 
own  strategic  forces,  especially  to 
allow  them  to  survive  in  the  face  of 
potential  Soviet  attack.  These  neces- 
sary improvements  on  our  part  would 
be  far  more  costly,  and  we  would  be 
far  less  confident  about  their  success,  if 
we  were  without  the  limits  which 
SALT  II  will  impose  on  Soviet  forces. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  SALT 
II  would  have  little  value  if  we  could 
not  be  confident  that  its  provisions 
were  being  followed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  why  verification  was 
such  an  important  issue  in  the  negotia- 
tions. The  treaty  reflects  our  concerns. 
It  unambiguously  establishes  that  ver- 
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ification  is  a  necessary  component  of 
arms  control  agreements  in  general  and 
SALT  II  specifically.  It  establishes  that 
national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion, such  as  satellite  photography,  are 
legitimate  tools  for  insuring  com- 
pliance. It  prohibits  both  interference 
with  these  tools  and  deliberate  con- 
cealment that  could  impede  the  collec- 
tion of  necessary  information.  And  the 
agreement  mandates  that  both  sides 
follow  special  procedures  to  make  ver- 
ification easier. 

These  important  steps  significantly  re- 
duce the  uncertainty  about  the  threat 
each  country  faces.  One  of  the  major 
triggers  of  increased  arms  competition 
is  uncertainty  about  what  might  exist. 
And  the  SALT  II  treaty  takes  a  critical 
step  toward  reducing  that  uncertainty. 

It  should  also  be  underscored  that  the 
SALT  II  treaty  allows  us  to  proceed 
with  the  force  improvements  that  we 
need  within  a  structure  of  predictability 
and  confidence. 

What  SALT  Is  Not 

This  is  how  the  SALT  II  agreement 
will  enhance  our  security  and  provide 
the  basis  for  further  limits  on  strategic 
arms  in  the  future.  But  a  sensible 
evaluation  of  the  SALT  II  agreement 
also  requires  clear  understanding  of 
what  it  does  not  do,  and  what  it  cannot 
do. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  SALT 
II  treaty  is  not  an  agreement  based  on 
trust.  It  stands  on  its  own  merits  based 
on  common  interest,  expressed  in  hard 
bargaining  and  compromises.  It  pro- 
vides for  adequate  verification  of  es- 
sential provisions,  it  is  backed  up  by 
strong  U.S.  capabilities  to  respond  to 
both  present  and  future  military  needs. 

Clearly,  the  SALT  II  treaty  will  also 
not  signal  the  end  of  East- West  compe- 
tition. Where  our  interests  are 
threatened,  we  shall  defend  them.  And 
where  we  can  broaden  detente  and 
achieve  new  forms  of  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  shall  seek  to  do 
so  as  well. 

SALT  II  is  not  the  end  of  military 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  in  strategic  arms.  During  the  last 
two  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
panded and  modernized  its  armed 
forces  in  all  areas.  Its  steadily  growing 
defense  budget  consumes  more  than 
10%  of  Soviet  GNP.  As  a  result,  we 
are  confronted  in  many  areas  with 
military  competition  to  which  we  must 
respond. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  will  keep  those 
requirements  lower  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  in  one  area — strategic 
arms  —  but  it  will  not  end  them.  The 
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most  urgent  problem  we  face  is  the 
growing  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM 
force.  In  addition,  we  must  modernize 
and  improve  our  theater  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces.  We  can  and  shall 
do  so,  and  nothing  in  the  SALT  II 
treaty  prevents  us  from  taking  these 
necessary  steps  on  our  own  and  with 
our  allies. 

No  one  should  regard  the  SALT  II 
treaty  as  a  way  to  impose  comprehen- 
sive constraints  on  everything  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  in  its  military  and 
foreign  policy,  much  less  on  what  it 
does  within  its  own  society.  In  our  own 
national  debate  about  SALT,  some  ob- 
servers question  whether  we  can  sign 
an  agreement  when  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  act  against  our  interests  in 
many  areas  abroad  and  fails  to  recog- 
nize basic  human  rights  at  home.  They 
thus  insist  on  linkage. 

Our  position  on  linkage  is  clear.  We 
believe  that  limitations  on  strategic 
arms  are  desirable  in  themselves.  The 
quest  for  such  limitations  should  not  be 
held  hostage  either  to  other  American 
or  Soviet  policies  or  to  competition 
between  us.  We  do  not  accept  any  link- 
age, for  example,  between  closer 
U.S. -Chinese  cooperation  on  a  variety 
of  issues  and  SALT,  and  we  would 
strongly  reject  any  Soviet  effort  to  im- 
pose such  a  negative  connection. 

By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  insist 
that  the  Soviet  Union  accommodate  us 
in  regard  to  matters  of  concern  to  us  as 
a  condition  for  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  on  strategic  limitations. 
To  impose  such  a  linkage  would  mean 
that  no  problem  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lationship could  be  solved  unless  all 
major  issues  were  resolved  simultane- 
ously. This  is  not  a  prescription  for 
policy  but  for  paralysis.  Accordingly, 
our  task  is  to  obtain  a  good  SALT 
agreement  and  to  meet  as  appropriate 
Soviet  challenges  where  and  when  they 
arise. 

Criticisms  and  Rebuttals 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  the  SALT  II 
agreement  will  be  subjected  to  search- 
ing discussion  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And  that, 
in  our  democracy,  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  It  is  impossible  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  anything  that  will  please 
everyone.  Critics  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
will  raise  a  wide  variety  of  objections. 
I  think  it  might  help  to  clear  the  air  if  I 
tried  to  answer  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon criticisms  of  this  agreement. 

It  will  be  maintained  that  the  agree- 
ment does  not  go  far  enough,  that  the 
ceilings  are  too  high,  and  that  the  lim- 
itations are  too  modest.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  no  one  agrees  more  sincerely 


with  this  criticism  than  President  Car- 
ter. Yet  he  recognizes  —  and  we  all 
need  to — that  the  pursuit  of  the  best 
cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  achieving  the  good.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  SALT  II  treaty  are  useful 
and  real.  They  move  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  far  ahead  of  where 
they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  this 
treaty.  The  road  to  achieving  more  am- 
bitious strategic  arms  control  lies  in 
approving  this  agreement  and  then 
moving  ahead  toward  greater  goals. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue 
that  this  agreement — despite  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  on  which  its  essential 
provisions  are  based  —  will   impose  a 


not   symmetry   of   systems   but 
framework  for  equal  security. 

Furthermore,  much  criticism  of  th 
SALT  II  treaty  will  focus  on  whether 
can  be  adequately  verified.  We  ar 
fully  confident  that  it  can.  We  maintai 
a  vast,  sophisticated,  and  expensiv 
array  of  means  to  detect  and  monitc 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  in  il 
strategic  programs.  They  are  totall 
under  our  own  control;  in  no  way  d 
they  require  us  to  simply  trust  Sovic 
good  will.  These  means  help  us  t 
overcome  a  major  difference  betwee 
our  two  countries — our  open  societ 
versus  their  closed  one.  We  are  able  t 
monitor  many  aspects  of  the  develop 
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degree  of  strategic  inferiority  on  our 
nation.  I  believe  these  criticisms  are 
unwarranted,  alarmist,  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  why. 

•  It  will  be  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  permitted  to  have  very  heavy 
missiles,  while  ours  are  much  lighter. 
Yet  we  have  never  had  an  interest  in 
building  heavier  missiles  ourselves, 
relying  instead  on  our  qualitative  ad- 
vantages. And  we  have  achieved  in 
SALT  II  a  truly  important  restriction  on 
how  the  Soviets  can  exploit  their  heavy 
missiles  by  limiting  the  number  of 
warheads  each  can  carry. 

•  It  will  be  said  that  the  agreement 
fails  to  cover  the  Backfire  bomber, 
which  could  reach  the  United  States. 
Yet,  the  agreement  also  does  not  con- 
strain our  F —  111  bombers  based  in 
Britain  or  other  aircraft  which  could 
also  be  used  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  It  will  be  said  that  the  agreement 
includes  limits  on  cruise  missiles  which 
are  more  important  to  us  than  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet,  we  are  permitted  to 
mount  a  sizable  force  of  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  without  a  limit  on  their 
range.  And  limits  on  sea-launched  and 
land-launched  cruise  missiles  will  ex- 
pire well  before  we  could  deploy  them. 

I  cite  these  examples  —  and  there 
will  be  more  —  for  a  simple  reason:  We 
have  gained  or  retained  one  or  more 
advantages  for  ourselves  for  every  one 
we  have  granted  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
where  any  Soviet  capability  truly  pre- 
sents a  military  problem,  we  are  free 
within  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  re- 
spond in  appropriate  ways  to  guarantee 
our  security.  This  is  what  it  means  to 
have  a  good  and  equitable  agreement; 


ment,  testing,  production,  deplo; 
ment,  training,  and  operation  of  Sovi 
strategic  forces  despite  the  closed  n; 
ture  of  Soviet  society  and  despii 
Soviet  obsession  with  secrecy. 

To  be  sure,  no  means  of  verificatic 
can  be  absolutely  perfect.  Yet  throu§ 
our  enormous  efforts — harnessing  tr 
world's  most  advanced  technology  ar 
the  skills  of  many  tens  of  thousands  < 
our  most  highly  trained  people  —  w 
are  confident  that  we  can  detect  ar 
significant  violation  of  the  SALT 
agreement  well  before  we  would  ha\ 
to  react  militarily  to  such  a  violatioi 
And  the  SALT  II  treaty  will  contini 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commissic 
in  Geneva  to  which  either  we  or  tl 
Soviets  can  refer  any  question  of  con 
pliance  with  the  treaty. 

While  negotiating  SALT  II,  it  h; 
been  vitally  important  for  us  to  prote 
the  security  and  the  interest  of  01 
NATO  allies,  as  well  as  our  own.  W 
have  consulted  with  our  allies  on  SAL 
II  at  every  step  of  the  process  with 
thoroughness  and  intensity  that  has  fe 
precedents. 

We  have  assured  our  allies  that  the 
interests  will  be  fully  met  by  th 
treaty.  The  best  evidence  of  the  succe 
of  our  continual  efforts  to  work  wi 
our  allies  on  SALT  II  can  be  seen 
their  response:  strong  support  for  th 
treaty  by  allied  leaders,  including  pul 
lie  statements  at  Guadeloupe  by  Chai 
cellor  Schmidt,  Prime  Minister  Ca 
laghan,  and  President  Giscard. 

We  are  also  determined  that  the  coi 
tinuing  SALT  process  not  divert  01 
attention  from  the  continuing  challenj 
of  Soviet  military  power  or  undermii 
our  resolve  to  meet  it.  This  resolve 
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nrelated  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
greement  but  rests  instead  on  our  own 
x>d  sense  and  national  will. 
With  or  without  the  SALT  talks, 
ith  this  agreement  or  any  conceivable 
Iternative,  we  would  still  face  the 
sks  of  judging  the  military  challenge 
i  the  United  States  and  our  allies  and 
f  responding  effectively  to  it.  In  any 
/ent,  we  would  have  to  provide  for 
le  common  defense  in  sober  and 
:alistic  terms.  And  in  any  event  we 
ill  do  so. 

During  the  next  several  years,  we 
ill  need  to  make  a  number  of  difficult 
loices  about  our  force  posture  in  sev- 
al  areas.  We  shall  make  these  choices 
i  the  sober  realization  that  the  United 
tates  must  have  military  strength  suf- 
cient  to  deter  any  attack  on  us  or  our 
lies  to  enable  us  to  deal  successfully 
ith  any  attack  and  at  any  level  — 
lould  an  attack  occur — and  to  defend 
jr  interests  and  those  of  our  friends 
id  allies  around  the  world. 

he  Future  of  SALT 

The  SALT  II  agreement  is  a  major 
ep  forward  in  strategic  arms  control, 
ut  it  is  only  one  step.  In  the  future,  it 
ill  be  important  for  us  to  move 
"omptly  on  a  complex  agenda  of  arms 
>ntrol  issues,  including  significant  re- 
actions in  strategic  weapons,  further 
aalitative  limitations  on  weapons,  and 
ill  further  improvements  in  our  ability 
i  verify  arms  control  agreements.  And 

every  step  of  the  way,  we  will  work 
osely  with  our  NATO  allies,  to  insure 
at  our  efforts  in  SALT  III  will  ad- 
ince  their  security  as  well  as  our  own. 

We  shall  continue  to  press  for  more 
nd  better  strategic  arms  control 
'reements.  But  we  shall  not  hold  our 
wn  needed  defense  programs  hostage 
i  the  uncertain  prospects  of  future 
ms  control.  Nor  shall  we  hesitate  to 
lit  any  defense  program  whose  mili- 
ry  requirements  is  effectively  and 
ifely  removed  by  successful  arms 
)ntrol  agreements. 

Finally,  as  we  judge  the  SALT  II 
eaty,  we  must  remember  precisely 
hat  is  being  achieved.  The  SALT 
'ocess  is  an  effort  unique  in  human 
istory.  Never  before  have  two  very 
ifferent  and  powerful  competing  na- 
ons  engaged  in  an  effort  to  limit  their 
eedom  of  action  in  matters  vital  to 
leir  own  survival  and  that  of  mankind. 
ever  before  have  two  such  nations 
xognized  that  greater  security  can 
3tne  from  mutual  self-restraint  in 
uilding  their  most  destructive 
eapons  rather  than  from  continuing  an 
nbridled  competition. 

This  mutual  understanding  is  not 
ised  upon  trust  or  upon  ignoring  our 


deep  and  continuing  differences. 
Rather  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  critical 
importance  of  reducing  strategic  un- 
certainties and  the  risks  of  nuclear 
crises  and  devastation.  Our  efforts  in 
controlling  nuclear  weapons  will  con- 
tinue to  be  difficult,  halting,  and  un- 
certain. It  will  require  our  patience, 
wisdom,  and  unparalleled  efforts  to 
make  sound  judgments.  But  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  a  noble  effort  to 
achieve  goals  that  are  vital  to  ourselves 
and  to  all  mankind. 


SECRETARY  BROWN3 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  speak  with  you  about  strategic  arms 
limitations  and  the  national  defense.  I 
am  convinced — and  I  believe  that  the 
President  and  many  of  you  agree — that 
the  emerging  SALT  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  the  single  most 
significant  bilateral  understanding 
reached  by  the  two  global  superpowers 
during  the  1970's. 

SALT  has  become  part  of  the  fabric 
of  international  relationships.  It  is  an 
element  of  stability  not  only  in  military 
terms  but  in  the  worldwide  political 
balance.  Experience  has  shown  that 
SALT  alone  cannot  end  the  political 
competition  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  nor  can  it  fulfill  all  our  hopes 
for  cooperation  or  all  our  needs  for 
strategic  security.  But,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Security  Adviser 
suggested  yesterday,  it  is  necessary  to 
the  prudent  management  of  both  as- 
pects of  our  relationship. 

Because  of  the  agreement's  profound 
importance,  it  is  essential  that  the  pub- 
lic debate  concerning  its  merits  be  not 
only  thorough  but  also  well  informed. 
In  speaking  here  today  I  hope  to 
contribute  to  both  of  those  essential 
qualities. 

Let  me  begin  my  discussion  of  SALT 
and  the  national  defense  by  reporting  to 
you  on  the  status  of  the  talks.  Although 
we  are  very  close  to  an  agreement, 
there  are  at  least  two  or  three  remaining 
major  issues  —  especially  those  in- 
volving verification  and  limits  on  new 
missiles — of  such  importance  that  we 
must  know  that  they  have  been  re- 
solved satisfactorily  before  we  can  be 
confident  a  SALT  II  treaty  can  be 
achieved.  Whether,  and  therefore 
when,  agreement  can  be  reached  de- 
pends largely  on  the  negotiation  of 
these  issues.  The  prospects,  in  my 
view,  continue  to  be  good. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  of 
course,  the  final  U.S.  decision  on 
whether  or  not  a  treaty  will  take  effect 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate.  Thus,  the 
formal  debate  over  ratification  will  be 
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conducted  in  the  Senate  and  will  not 
start  until  a  treaty  is  signed  and  sub- 
mitted to  that  body.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  the  debate  over  SALT 
II  has  already  begun  and,  in  fact,  has 
been  underway  for  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  negotiations  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  debate  is  a  far-reaching 
one  and  has,  properly,  addressed  our 
broader  strategic  policy  objectives  and 
programs  as  well  as  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  itself. 

I  believe  the  key  question  each  of  us 
must  answer  centers  on  the  agreement 
itself:  Will  its  approval  make  the 
United  States  more  secure  than  lack,  or 
rejection,  of  an  agreement?  But  that 
question  can  be  answered — and  SALT 
can  properly  be  evaluated — only  in  the 
context  of  U.S.  strategic  weapons 
policy  and  objectives,  the  state  of  the 
U.S. -Soviet  balance  now  and  as  we  ex- 
pect it  in  the  future,  and  the  programs 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  implement 
our  strategic  policy. 


The  Soviet  Challenge 

Our  national  security  derives  from 
much  more  than  our  military  strength. 
The  military  balance  is  only  a  part — 
but  a  vital  part — of  our  total  national 
security  posture.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  military  power  today  is 
much  greater  than  it  was  in  the  1960's 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to 
our  own.  There  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  Soviet  military  spending 
during  each  of  the  past  15  years.  Our 
current  estimate  is  that  it  would  cost  us 
$40  billion  more  than  we  now  spend 
each  year  on  our  own  defense  estab- 
lishment to  support  military  forces  and 
programs  of  the  size  and  nature  pur- 
sued by  the  Soviets. 

Today,  the  military  balance  between 
East  and  West  is  one  of  rough  equiva- 
lence but  with  troubling  trends  ap- 
pearing in  both  strategic  and  tactical 
nuclear  areas.  It  is  not  the  current  bal- 
ance but  rather  the  momentum  of 
Soviet  strategic  programs  that  is  cause 
for  concern. 

Despite  Soviet  military  accom- 
plishments, the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
now  enjoy  a  military  advantage  in  nu- 
clear terms.  It  is  not  in  a  position  to 
exploit  its  strategic  weapons  or  embark 
on  a  course  that  may  lead  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  without  themselves 
encountering  unacceptable  risks.  A 
strategic  balance  exists  today  because 
the  deterrent  forces  on  the  two  sides  are 
essentially  equivalent.  Neither  side 
could  launch  a  first  strike  that  would 
prevent  the  other  side  from  responding 
with  a  retaliation  of  devastating  pro- 
portions.  Neither  side  can  effectively 
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intimidate  the  other  with  its  strategic 
forces. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances  of 
Soviet  challenge  and  competition,  we 
are  pursuing,  and  need  to  continue,  two 
complementary  courses  of  action. 

•  The  first  is  to  insure,  within  SALT 
constraints,  that  our  strategic  forces  are 
capable  of  meeting  our  defense  objec- 
tives despite  the  continued  Soviet 
strategic  buildup.  The  1980  Defense 
budget  and  our  5  year  defense  program 
for  1980-84  are  designed  to  do  this. 

•  The  second  is  to  seek,  in  a  SALT 
II  agreement,  specific  and  verifiable 
provisions  constraining  Soviet  strategic 
forces  as  part  of  the  process  of  limiting 
further  the  strategic  arms  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

U.S.  Objectives 

Two  concepts  underlie  U.S.  strategic 
forces  planning:  deterrence  and  essen- 
tial equivalence. 

Deterrence  of  nuclear  war  is  our 
most  fundamental  defense  objective.  A 
credible  deterrent  can  be  achieved  only 
if  we  possess  the  military  force  neces- 
sary to  persuade  our  enemies  that, 
whatever  the  circumstances,  if  they 
start  a  course  of  action  that  could  lead 
to  war  they  will  either: 

•  Pay  an  unacceptable  price  to 
achieve  their  objective  or 

•  Be  frustrated  in  their  effort  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

Our  basic  strategy  requires  us  to  be 
able  to  inflict  such  damage  on  a  poten- 
tial adversary  that  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances the  prospect  of  that  damage 
will  preclude  his  attack  on  the  United 
States,  our  allies,  or  our  vital  interests. 
To  achieve  this  we  need,  first  of  all,  a 
survivable  capability  to  devastate  the 
industry  and  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Assured  destruction  capability — which 
is  what  I've  just  defined — is  the  bed- 
rock of  nuclear  deterrence.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  in 
itself  as  a  strategic  doctrine.  Massive 
retaliation  may  not  be  appropriate,  nor 
will  its  prospect  always  be  sufficiently 
credible,  to  deter  the  full  range  of  ac- 
tions we  seek  to  prevent. 

We  need  capabilities  convincingly 
able  to  do,  and  sure  to  carry  out  under 
any  circumstances  the  Soviets  consider 
realistic,  whatever  damage  the  Soviets 
consider  will  deter  them.  Put  differ- 
ently, the  perceptions  of  those  whom 
we  seek  to  deter  can  determine  what  is 
needed  for  deterrence  in  various  cir- 
cumstances. For  fully  effective  deter- 
rence, we  need  to  be  able  to  respond  at 
the  level  appropriate  to  the  type  and 


scale  of  a  Soviet  attack.  Fully  effective 
deterrence  requires  forces  of  sufficient 
size  and  flexibility  to  attack  selectively 
a  range  of  military  and  other  targets 
and  to  enable  us  to  hold  back  a  signifi- 
cant reserve. 

This  ability  to  provide  measured  re- 
taliation in  response  to  less-than-total 
attacks  —  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  imagining  that  they  can 
gain  meaningful  advantage  at  some 
level  of  nuclear  conflict — is  essential 
to  credible  deterrence.  Moreover, 
whatever  doubts  one  may  have  about 
whether  a  nuclear  war  could  be  kept 
limited — and  I  have  severe  ones — it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  put  the 
United  States  in  a  position  in  which 
uncontrolled  escalation  would  be  the 
only  course  we  could  follow. 

By  any  reasonable  standard,  we  have 
a  credible  deterrent  today  and  will  have 
one  for  the  foreseeable  future.  We 
have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  sur- 
vivable forces  capable  of  massive  de- 
struction of  Soviet  cities  and  industrial 
potential,  even  after  an  all-out  surprise 
attack.  We  also  have — and  will  have 
increasingly  in  the  coming  years — both 
the  forces  and  the   targeting  and 


Deterrence  of  nuclear  war  is  our 
most  fundamental  defense  objec- 
tive. 


employment  policies  that  allow  for 
selective  use  of  nuclear  force  to  re- 
spond to  more  limited  provocations. 
The  rapid  Soviet  buildup  in  strategic 
forces  over  the  past  decade,  as  com- 
pared to  our  own  more  modestly  paced 
improvements  in  forces,  should  not 
obscure  the  basic  power  and  credibility 
of  our  deterrent. 

Moreover,  the  problems  we  face — in 
particular  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
our  fixed  silo  ICBM's — will  not  force 
us  to  choose  between  all-out  attacks  on 
cities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  surrender, 
on  the  other.  Our  capacity  to  make 
selective  strikes  at  military  and  other 
targets,  while  maintaining  reserve,  is 
large  now  and  will  grow  in  the  future, 
despite  ICBM  vulnerability. 

Essential  equivalence,  our  second 
broad  objective,  is  somewhat  different 
from  credible  deterrence.  It  is  one  pos- 
sible criterion  for  such  deterrence,  par- 
ticularly if  we  want  our  nuclear  forces 
to  have  an  effect  that  goes  beyond  de- 
terrence of  an  all-out  strategic  surprise 
attack.  The  use  of  essential  equivalence 
as  an  objective  reflects  the  reality  that 
nuclear  forces — like  other  military 
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forces — have  a  broader  political  role 
not  entirely  determined  by  technical, 
static  (force-counting),  or  ever 
dynamic  (war-gaming)  calculations  ol 
military  capability. 

As  long  as  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  more  competitive  thar 
cooperative — and  this  is  clearly  the 
case  in  military  terms — maintaining  es 
sential  equivalence  of  strategic  nucleai 
forces  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  gaining  political  advan 
tage  from  a  real  or  perceived  strategic 
imbalance. 

Essential  equivalence  thus  demand; 
that  our  forces  not  only  be  on  a  pai 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  be 
seen  to  be  so.  We  need  not — we  shouk 
not — imitate  Soviet  forces  in  an  inevi 
tably  futile,  immensely  costly,  and  po- 
tentially very  dangerous  effort  to  mate! 
or  exceed  the  Soviets  in  every  conceiv 
able  index  of  strategic  power.  To  say 
however,  we  can  tolerate  some  "gaps' 
that  are  offset  by  U!S.  advantages  b) 
other  measures  is  not  to  say  we  can  tol 
erate  an  overall  imbalance  whether  per 
ceived  or  real. 

Today,  essential  equivalence  exists 
While  the  Soviets  have  certain  advan 
tages,  such  as  ICBM  throw-weight  an< 
deliverable  megatonnage,  we  now  have 
offsetting  advantages  in  numbers  ol 
warheads,  accuracy,  and  antisubmarine 
warfare  capability.  Most  importantly 
while  no  one  can  assuredly  predict  the 
outcome  of  any  nuclear  exchange 
neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  would  gai: 
in  any  rational  sense  from  such  ; 
conflict. 

It's  worth  considering,  for  a  mo 
ment,  whether  these  objectives  are  am 
bitious  enough. 

•  Ought  we  to  be  satisfied  witl 
equivalence  and  with  preventing  Sovie 
actions  by  deterrence? 

•  Ought  we  instead  to  seek  to  exploi 
our  resources  and  our  technology  t( 
attain  strategic  superiority? 

In  the  first  place,  massive  numerica 
superiority  in  strategic  forces,  evei 
when  we  had  it  in  the  1950's  an< 
1960's,  proved  to  be  no  panacea  fo 
our  military  needs  and  still  less  for  ou 
diplomatic  problems.  We  and  our  allie 
required  strong  conventional  forces  fo 
our  security. 

The  potential  futility  of  any  quest  fo 
superiority  derives,  I  believe,  from  th( 
realities  of  nuclear  weaponry  and  bilat 
eral  superpower  relations.  Moden 
nuclear-weapons  technology  is  sue! 
that  while  equivalence  is  a  realisti< 
goal,  superiority  is  not,  providing  tha 
the  other  side  is  determined  to  preven 
it.  Each  superpower  can,  by  action: 
that  are  well  within  its  technical  an< 
economic  capability,  prevent  the  othe 
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om  gaining  an  overall  advantage, 
uch  less  supremacy. 
The  system  is  not  self-equilibrating; 
;ither  equivalence  nor  even  deterrence 
ill  be  maintained  automatically, 
voiding  inferiority  requires  us  to  have 
e  will  and  resolve  to  do  the  things 
iat  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
rategic  balance.  For,  if  the  Soviets 
^er  were  to  achieve  superiority,  I  am 
>nvinced  they  would  make  every  ef- 
irt  to  exploit  it  politically  and  even 
ilitarily.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
mtinue  to  show  the  will  and  resolve 

prevent  the  Soviets  from  attaining 
iperiority.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
jually  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
aviets,  challenged  to  a  race  for 
iperiority,  would  passively  yield  such 
1  advantage  to  us. 

In  brief,  equivalence  and  deterrence 
e  at  one  and  the  same  time  our 
aximum  feasible,  and  our  minimum 
lerable,  objectives.  And  at  present 
ir  forces  meet  those  objectives. 
But  if  the  present  balance  is  adequate 
terms  of  our  objectives  of  deterrence 
id  equivalence,  we  face  challenges 
r  the  future  that  we  can  ignore  only  at 
eat  peril.  If  today  we  are  in  a  satis- 
ctory  relationship  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
lion,  what  of  tomorrow;  less  rhetori- 
Ily,  what  will  the  strategic  balance  be 
:e  during  the  planning  horizons  we 
n  reasonably  contemplate? 
Some  trends  are  of  real  concern.  The 
iviets  are  rapidly  catching  up  to  us  in 
number  of  key  areas  where  we  have 
i  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  areas 

accuracy  and  reentry  vehicle  num- 
rs.  Additionally,  the  improvements 
the  Soviets  have  made  in  long-range 
eater  nuclear  forces  may  be  of  great 
>nificance  as  the  central  balance  he- 
mes more  equal.  Further,  the  grow- 
g  vulnerability  of  our  land-based 
issile  force  in  the  early  1980's  could, 
not  corrected,  contribute  to  a  per- 
ption  of  the  U.S.  strategic  inferiority 
at  would  have  severely  adverse 
•litical,  and  could  have  potentially 
stabilizing  military,  consequences. 
In  reviewing  the  challenges  the 
>viets  are  posing  in  the  strategic  area, 
;  should  remember  that  the  United 
ates  has  not  been  idle.  In  the  past  10 
ars,  we  have  deployed  more  than 

000  MIRV'ed  missiles,  thereby  in- 
easing  our  missile  warhead  total 
arly  fourfold.  SRAM  (the  short- 
age attack  missile)  has  increased  the 
pability  of  the  B-52  force.  Further, 
i  have  programs  to  improve  each  of 

1  three  elements  of  the  U.S.  triad  of 
ategic  forces. 

•  This  year  we  will  begin  to  put  new 
'idem  C-4  missile  in  our  submarine 
Jet.  In  addition,  the  first  new  Trident 


submarine  will  be  on  patrol  in  late 
1981,  will  be  quieter — and  thus  less 
detectable  acoustically — and  will  be 
capable  of  longer  on-station  times.  We 
are  also  beginning  work  on  a  substan- 
tially improved  Trident  II  submarine- 
launched  missile. 

•  Our  cruise  missile  programs  will 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bomber  leg  of  the  triad.  B-52  aircraft 
capable  of  penetrating  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses will  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
viability  of  the  manned  bomber  leg  of 
the  triad  into  the  late  1980's.  We  are 
working  on  bomber  and  cruise  missile 
technology  for  the  longer  term. 

•  We  are  improving  the  accuracy 
and  yield  of  the  Minuteman  forces.  We 
are  pursuing  and  will  choose  from 
among  a  number  of  options  for  more 


as  leader  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and 
the  political  damage  that  would  be 
done  to  our  status  among  allies  and 
friends  if  the  United  States  were  seen 
to  be  neglecting,  or  even  rejecting, 
strategic  arms  limitations.  The  SALT 
process  itself  is  important  to  the  further 
development  of  U.S. -Soviet  and  over- 
all East-West  relations.  SALT  is  the 
foundation  for  progress  in  establishing 
an  enduring  political  relationship  with 
the  Soviets  that  reduces  tensions  and 
sets  important  visible  boundaries  to  our 
ideological  and  political  and  military 
competition. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement  are  familiar  to  you. 

A  treaty,  to  last  until  1986,  that 
will: 


[SALT  II]  enhances  the  stability  of  the  deterrent  and  allows  us  the 
flexibility  to  embark  on  needed  modernization  of  our  strategic  forces 
without  triggering  another  expensive  and  potentially  destabilizing  arms 
race. 


survivable,  mobile,  basing  of  part  of 
the  ICBM  force  to  deal  with  the  vul- 
nerability problem.  The  M-X  missile 
for  this  purpose  is  funded  for  en- 
gineering development  in  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  this  October. 

To  summarize  the  current  situation, 
despite  Soviet  military  accom- 
plishments, neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  United  States  has  a  clear  mili- 
tary advantage,  and  we  intend  to  keep 
it  that  way.  Our  programs  are  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  if  we  receive  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  in  providing  the  funds 
to  carry  them  out. 


The  Role  of  Arms  Control 

Strategic  arms  control  provides  one 
important  way  in  which  we  can  limit 
the  military  challenges  we  face.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  integral  part  of  our  over- 
all efforts  to  meet  our  national  security 
objectives.  Thus,  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ments should  be  judged  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  first  of 
all  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  our 
security  and  that  of  our  allies.  And  it  is 
in  terms  of  this  criterion  that  I  will  set 
forth  the  bulk  of  my  evaluation  of  the 
agreement  for  you  today. 

We  should  recognize,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  the  more  specific  military 
security  issue,  the  merits  of  SALT  and 
the  SALT  process  must  also  be  judged 
in  a  broader  political  context.  That 
broader  context  has  to  do  with  our  role 


•  Set  equal  limits  on  strategic  nu- 
clear vehicles; 

•  Establish  various  sublimits  on 
MIRV'ed  systems  (that  is,  ballistic 
missile  systems  carrying  multiple 
warheads  that  can  target  more  than  one 
aim  point)  and  heavy  bombers  carrying 
air-launched  cruise  missiles; 

•  Limit  each  side  to  one  new  ICBM 
type  with  a  maximum  of  10  reentry 
vehicles; 

•  Bar  increases  in  number  of  reentry 
vehicles  on  existing  ICBM's;  and 

•  Provide  measures  to  permit  unim- 
peded verification  by  national  technical 
means. 


A  protocol,  to  last  about  3  years, 
that  will: 

•  Bar  deployment  of  ground- 
launched  and  ship-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles with  ranges  greater  than  600  km. 
during  that  period,  while  permitting 
unimpeded  testing  and  development  of 
such  vehicles  of  any  range; 

•  Bar  deployment  of  mobile  ICBM's 
or  air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles  dur- 
ing that  period;  and 

•  Permit  the  deployment  of  these 
systems  after  the  protocol  expires. 

The  agreement  also  includes: 

•  A  statement  of  principles  to  guide 
SALT  III  and 

•  An  exchange  of  statements  on  the 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber. 
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SALT  II  is.  I  firmly  believe,  a  sig- 
nificant and  most  useful  step  in  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  continuing  process. 

The  1972  SALT  I  agreement  con- 
tributed greatly  to  stability.  It  did  so  by 
banning  nationwide  ABM  defenses  and 
by  capping  the  buildup  of  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  through  limiting  missile 
launcher  numbers  to  those  existing  or 
under  construction  in  1970.  The  Vla- 
divostok agreement  of  1974  set  equal 
aggregates  of  all  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery systems  at  2,400  and  set  a  sub- 
limit of  MIRV'ed  systems  of  1,320. 

In  1977,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Administration,  we  attempted  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  arms  control 
agreement  that  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially more  restrictive  than  the  Vla- 
divostok agreement — or  the  SALT  II 
treaty — but  a  number  of  technological 
and  political  factors  prevented  success. 
We,  therefore,  took  the  dual  track  of 
trying  to  negotiate  the  largest  possible 
reductions  to  the  interim  ceilings  while 
making  a  serious  attempt  to  limit  qual- 
itative improvements  in  new  systems. 
We  have  achieved  real  success  in  both 
areas. 

We  have  been  able  to  negotiate  re- 
ductions in  the  Vladivostok  limits — 
to  2,250  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  and  1,200  MIRV'ed  mis- 
siles—  as  well  as  to  impose  a  new 
sublimit  of  820  on  land-based 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's,  the  most  de- 
stabilizing strategic  force  element.  In 
addition,  we  have  broken  significant 
new  ground  in  the  qualitative  area  by 
limits  on  numbers  of  reentry  vehicles 
on  each  type  of  ICBM  (and  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missile)  and  by  al- 
lowing each  side  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM.  Taken  together,  these  two 
tracks  have  resulted  in  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. 

The  prospect  of  continuing  the  proc- 
ess is  a  major  intangible  at  stake  in  the 
debate.  But  the  SALT  II  agreement 
need  not  be  defended  merely  as  a 
way  station  to  SALT  III  and  beyond.  It 
can  be  fully  and  convincingly  justified 
on  its  own  merits. 

The  simplest  way  is  to  observe  that, 
without  the  SALT  II  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  nearly  one- 
third  more  strategic  systems  than  with 
the  agreement.  And  there  would  be 
corresponding  effects  on  other  meas- 
ures. For  example,  instead  of  the  2,250 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  of 
the  treaty,  they  could  have  3,000.  Nat- 
urally, we  do  not  know  what  the 
Soviets  would  do  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  but  these  higher  strategic  system 
levels  are  well  within  their  capability. 
And  the  history  of  the  nuclear  era  is 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  confident 
U.S.  predictions  that  the  Soviets  would 


at  some  point  or  another  cease  to  add  to 
force  levels  that  were  already,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  predictors,  as  large  as 
the  Kremlin  could  possibly  want.  In  my 
view,  it  is  probable  that  without  SALT 
II  we  would  enter  into  an  era  of  greater 
uncertainty,  in  both  military  and  politi- 
cal terms,  that  would  result  in  in- 
creased strategic  forces  on  both  sides 
as  hedges  against  that  uncertainty. 

Faced  with  such  a  Soviet  buildup, 
the  United  States  could  and,  I  am  con- 
fident would,  respond.  Given  our  de- 
termination to  maintain  essential 
equivalence,  and  the  demonstrated 
Soviet  willingness  to  avoid  strategic 
inferiority  even  at  great  cost,  the  net 
result  of  such  a  numbers  race  would  be 
greater  strategic  force  levels  at  vastly 
greater  expense  and  at  substantial  risk 
to  stability. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  un- 
limited resources  to  spend  on  strategic 
weapons  programs  without  signifi- 
cantly affecting  other  defense 
priorities — such  as  improvements  in 
conventional  forces — and  other  gov- 
ernment programs,  such  as  those  re- 
quired to  combat  inflation.  But  we  do 
need  to  spend  enough,  and  what  is 
enough  depends  in  part  on  the  actions 
of  our  adversaries. 

SALT  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. Even  with  SALT  we  will  need, 
and  we  will  be  permitted,  to  expand 
our  strategic  nuclear  efforts  above  their 
present  levels.  Those  levels,  inci- 
dentally, are  about  half,  in  constant  dol- 
lar terms,  what  they  were  during  the 
mid-1960's.  But  SALT  will  mean 
greater  stability  and  predictability  in 
the  strategic  challenges  we  face,  and  so 
the  balance  could  be  maintained  at  a 
substantially  lower  level  of  destructive 
power.  Furthermore,  with  SALT,  it 
would  be  significantly  less  expensive 
(perhaps  as  much  as  $30  billion  less 
expensive  over  the  next  decade)  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  that  balance 
than  without  a  SALT  II  agreement. 

SALT  II,  while  forestalling  this 
pointless  numbers  race,  will  leave  us 
the  flexibility  to  carry  out  programs  to 
deal  with  the  challenges  the  treaty  will 
not  eliminate.  We  can  develop,  test, 
and  deploy  each  of  our  planned 
programs — cruise  missiles,  Trident, 
M-X  —  in  the  fashion  and  on  the 
schedule  that  we  have  planned.  Apart 
from  putting  some  distinguishing  fea- 
tures on  our  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles and  cruise  missile  carriers  (to  aid 
counting  under  SALT),  we  will  not  be 
forced  by  SALT  II  to  alter  our  strategic 
programs,  which  we  need  to  balance 
Soviet  programs  that  are  allowed  in 
SALT  II  and  that  are,  in  large  measure, 
already  in  place. 

In  at  least  one  important  respect — 
Minuteman   vulnerability — SALT   II 
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will  make  the  solution  of  a  problerr 
easier  than  without  an  agreement, 
SALT  II  will  limit  to  well  below  pre 
viously  projected  levels  the  number  oi 
Soviet  MIRV'ed  ICBM's,  will  freeze 
the  number  of  warheads  on  existing 
ballistic  missile  launchers,  and  wil 
limit  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
allowed  for  new  ICBM's.  These  re 
strictions  sharply  reduce  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  Soviet  throw-weight  ad 
vantage,  which  without  limitatiot 
would,  for  example,  enable  them  t< 
deploy  20  or  perhaps  even  40  warhead: 
on  their  largest  ICBM's. 

The  combination  of  limitations  oi 
missile  launchers  and  numbers  o 
warheads  will  ease  somewhat  the  diffi 
culty  of  maintaining  the  survivabilit; 
of  our  land-based  ICBM's.  The  de 
ployment  of  a  new  mobile  ICBM  sys 
tern,  regardless  of  basing  mode,  will  b 
more  feasible  because  an  upper  bourn 
will  be  placed  on  the  number  o 
warheads  that  can  be  targeted  agains 
the  aim  points  represented  by  that  de 
ployment.  SALT  II  becomes,  then,  ai 
important  element  in  insuring  ICBN 
survivability. 

Equally  important,  SALT  II  wil 
leave  us  free  to  pursue  with  our  allie 
the  important  issues  of  modernizatio 
of  NATO's  tactical  nuclear  forces  an 
to  consider  arms  control  initiatives  i 
this  area. 

SALT  will  serve  U.S.  interests.  1 
enhances  the  stability  of  the  deterrer 
and  allows  us  the  flexibility  to  embar 
on  needed  modernization  of  ou 
strategic  forces  without  triggerin 
another  expensive  and  potentially  de 
stabilizing  arms  race.  I  do  not  dout 
our  economic  or  technical  ability  t 
compete  successfully  with  the  Soviel 
in  strategic  weapons.  I  do  questio 
whether  such  an  effort  is  the  best  use  ( 
our  national  —  or  even  Defense- 
budget.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  \v 
would  purchase  increased  security  wit 
that  sort  of  effort. 

Under  the  treaty,  we  can  maintai 
flexible  and  credible  deterrence  and  a: 
sure  essential  equivalence.  Without  th 
treaty,  we  could  also  do  these  thing: 
but  it  would  be  more  costly  and  le; 
certain.  I  see  the  treaty  as  a  valuab 
method  of  meeting  our  strategi 
goals — as  a  major  component  in  oi 
strategy  along  with  our  weapons  pre 
grams.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  vei 
important  component,  although  v, 
must  recognize  that  it  will  have  to  t 
accompanied  by  substantial  U.S.  d< 
fense  programs  —  expanded  ones  in  tl 
strategic  field. 

Verification 

Among  the  concerns  expressed  aboi 
the  agreement  one  is  undoubtedly  in 
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MIDDLE  EAST:        U.S.  Support  for  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty 


Statements  by  Secretary  Vance  and 
cretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
?fore  the  Senate  Committee  on 
yreign  Relations  on  April  11,  1979. x 


iCRETARY  VANCE2 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  this 
orning  to  discuss  with  the  committee 
•ligations  undertaken  by  the  United 
ates  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of 
:ace  Between  Egypt  and  Israel  signed 
i  March  26  (see  p.  1). 
Together  with  our  Egyptian  and  Is- 
eli  colleagues,  we  have  traveled  a 
ng  and  at  times  very  difficult  road 
ring  these  last  16  months.  That  jour- 
y,  however,  has  been  rewarded  by 
I  conclusion  of  an  agreement  which 
presents  a  watershed  in  the  region, 
le  Middle  East  has  been  changed  for 
i  better,  and  the  world  has  moved  a 
:p  closer  to  peace. 

Less  than  6  years  ago,  the  armies  of 
;ypt  and  Israel  met  in  the  Sinai  Des- 
t  in  bloody  conflict.  It  was  the  fourth 


time  in  less  than  three  decades  that 
those  two  nations  had  engaged  in  a  de- 
structive and  costly  war. 

Soon,  at  a  site  near  the  battlegrounds 
of  the  past,  these  two  nations  will  ex- 
change the  instruments  of  peace.  The 
era  of  bloodshed  is  over.  A  new  era  of 
peaceful  cooperation  can  lie  ahead. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  process 
leading  to  this  event  did  not  begin  with 
this  Administration.  The  negotiations 
and  agreements  concluded  in  the  wake 
of  the  1973  war  laid  the  groundwork 
for  further  progress  —  the  disengage- 
ment agreement  of  January  1974  and 
the  Sinai  II  agreement  completed  in 
September  of  1975. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are 
already  familiar  with  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  Let  me  simply  note 
that  the  treaty  applies  the  essential 
equation  of  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 242  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula — Israeli 
withdrawal  from  territory  occupied 
during  the  1967  war  and,  on  the  part  of 
Egypt,  acknowledgment  of  Israeli 
sovereignty,  territorial   integrity  and 


political  independence,  and  Israel's 
right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognized  borders.  The  validity  and 
value  of  Resolution  242  have  been 
borne  out  by  the  success  of  the  negoti- 
ations between  Israel  and  Egypt.  It 
continues  to  be  the  agreed  basis  for 
those  remaining  negotiations  necessary 
to  conclude  a  comprehensive  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Assistance  Package 

My  particular  purpose  today  is  to 
concentrate  on  agreements  reached 
which  will  require  or  could  involve 
congressional  action.  Let  me  turn  to  the 
financial  undertakings  by  the  United 
States  associated  with  the  peace  proc- 
ess. All  of  these  undertakings  were 
agreed  subject  to  appropriate  congres- 
sional action. 

In  evaluating  these  requirements,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the  far 
greater  potential  cost  of  failing  to  make 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Four  wars  in  that  region  have  cost 


iss  by  itself:  "Will  it  be  verifiable?" 
early  the  limits  of  an  agreement  with 
>  U.S.S.R.  cannot  be  treated  as  self- 
forcing.  The  United  States  must  be 
le  to  verify  with  adequate  confi- 
nce,  by  its  own  intelligence  systems, 
:  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  complying 
th  the  agreement. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  will  be  ver- 
sd  by  national  technical  means,  in- 
iding  photo  reconnaissance  satellites 
d  other  technical  measures.  These 
:ans  enable  us  to  monitor  many  as- 
cts  of  the  development,  testing, 
)duction,  deployment,  training,  and 
eration  of  Soviet  forces.  Despite  the 
>sed  nature  of  Soviet  society,  we  are 
nfident  that  no  significant  violation 

the  treaty  could  take  place  without 
:  United  States  detecting  it.  Because 

our  vigorous  deployment  and 
;earch-and-development  efforts,  we 
»uld  be  able  to  respond  with  appro- 
ate  actions  before  any  serious  ad- 
rse  impact  on  the  strategic  balance 
uld  take  place. 

Much  has  recently  been  written 
3Ut  the  loss  of  the  intelligence  sites 
Iran  and  how  important  these  sites 
re  to  have  been  to  SALT  verifica- 
n.  Intelligence  of  the  kind  obtained 
<m  these  sites  is  important  to  our  as- 
isment  of  Soviet  strategic  forces  pro- 


grams, including  some  of  the  aspects 
limited  by  SALT  II.  We  are  examining 
alternative  means  of  collection,  and  the 
question  is  not  if  we  will  reinstitute  this 
capability,  but  how,  where,  and  how 
quickly  we  can  do  it.  This  and  other 
verification  matters  will  of  course  be 
discussed  at  length  during  the  ratifica- 
tion process. 

We  are  now  well  into  a  national  de- 
bate, not  only  on  the  treaty  but  on  our 
strategic  policy  and  on  the  overall  state 
of  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  In  the  course 
of  that  debate,  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  consider  themselves  thoughtful 
proponents  of  military  security  and 
those  who  consider  themselves 
thoughtful  proponents  of  arms  limita- 
tion, as  well  as  those — among  whom  I 
number  myself — who  are  concerned 
with  both,  can  focus  on  the  specific 
issue  of  whether  our  security,  and  with 
it  the  prospects  of  peace,  will  be  better 
served  with  the  treaty  than  without. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  A  sound 
SALT  agreement  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  despite  the  competition  between 
our  two  systems  that  exists 
elsewhere — and  indeed  will  continue 
with  respect  to  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
SALT  II  will  provide  a  firmer  founda- 


tion for  other  measures  to  control  the 
growth  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  capabilities  throughout 
the  world.  Indeed,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
will  emphasize  cooperation  rather  than 
competition,  SALT  II  will  allow  a 
healthier  state  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 
All  these  considerations  have  led  me 
to  conclude  that  assuming  the  remain- 
ing issues  can  be  resolved  to  our  satis- 
faction, signature  and  ratification  of 
SALT  II  are  clearly  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
own  mind,  I  am  satisfied  with  that  con- 
clusion, but  I  acknowledge  that  reason- 
able people  of  good  will  and  high  pur- 
pose may  come  to  a  different  judgment. 
I  hope  that  the  coming  debate  will 
strengthen  our  understanding, 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  sign  and  ap- 
prove the  treaty,  and  in  so  doing  lead 
to  a  strengthening  of  our  national  se- 
curity. Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  will 
be  the  result,  and  that  it  will  be  a  good 
one  for  all  of  us.  □ 


f.1! 


I 

1 1 


'Text  from  White  House  press  release  of 
Apr.  4,  1979. 

2For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1979, 
p.  21. 

3 Text  from  Department  of  Defense  news  re- 
lease No.  153-79  of  Apr.  5,  1979. 
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the  U.S.  taxpayers  several  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  direct  costs  alone. 
The  cost  of  peace  is  modest  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  further  war. 

I  want  to  stress  three  general  points 
about  the  aid  package  for  Egypt  and 
Israel  we  are  seeking  as  an  addition  to 
the  present  basic  programs  for  both 
countries. 

First,  the  proposed  FY  1979  sup- 
plemental assistance  is  a  coherent  in- 
terrelated package  which  requires 
urgent  congressional  action  It  is  a 
careful  balance  between  foreign  policy 
and  budgetary  requirements. 

Second,  the  funds  requested  are  to 
be  available  to  finance  programs  over  a 
3-year  period. 

Third,  the  impact  on  our  budget  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  overall 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  generated 
for  the  program.  This  is  because  our 
foreign  military  sales  loans  will  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
$1.47  billion  over  3  years  in  order  to 
finance  programs  with  a  total  value  of 
$4.8  billion. 

Secretary  Brown  will  speak  in 
greater  detail  about  our  military  assist- 
ance requests.  Let  me  make  a  few  gen- 
eral observations  about  the  package  as 
a  whole. 

•  The  bulk  of  the  additional  assist- 
ance for  Israel  and  Egypt  is  to  help 
them  meet  urgent  security  require- 
ments. This  totals  about  $4.5  billion 
over  3  years — approximately  $3  billion 
for  Israel  and  $1.5  billion  for  Egypt. 
Of  the  amount  for  Israel,  about  $800 
million  will  be  in  the  form  of  grant  aid 
to  help  finance  the  construction  of  two 
airfields  which  will  be  moved  from  the 
Sinai  to  the  Negev.  This  assistance  will 
enable  Israel  to  withdraw  in  the  3  years 
agreed  under  the  treaty  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  its  security  require- 
ments. The  remaining  sum  for  Israel 
and  the  entire  military  program  for 
Egypt  are  in  the  form  of  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  financing,  to  be  provided  on 
favorable  terms. 

•  The  military  program  for  Israel 
will  help  defray  the  costs  of  withdraw- 
ing forces  from  the  Sinai  and  relocating 
them  in  the  Negev.  The  Government  of 
Israel  estimates  that  the  direct  costs  of 
withdrawal  will  be  between  $4  and  $5 
billion.  This  program  will  also  enable 
Israel  to  continue  modernizing  its 
military  establishment  in  light  of  con- 
tinuing security  threats  in  the  area.  For 
Egypt  the  $1 .5  billion  military  program 
will  help  Egypt  to  replace  obsolete 
military  equipment. 

•  In  addition  to  the  security  assist- 


ance I  have  outlined,  we  envision  $300 
million  more  in  economic  assistance 
for  Egypt  over  3  years  to  help  President 
Sadat  address  the  real  human  needs  of 
his  people  and  so  that  peace  can  be 
translated  into  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  that  nation. 

We  have  also  urged  our  friends  and 
allies  to  contribute  economic  assistance 
in  support  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  why  there  should  be 
such  a  price  for  peace.  At  the  very 
least,   why   is  the   United   States 


The  cost  of  peace  is  modest  when 
compared  with  the  cost  of  further 
war. 


supplying  additional  military  equip- 
ment to  countries  who  have  just  con- 
cluded peace  with  one  another? 

The  answer  to  both  those  questions 
derives  from  the  fact  that  in  concluding 
this  treaty,  both  Egypt  and  Israel  are 
taking  a  step  into  the  unknown.  The 
unknown  in  an  area  as  volatile  as  the 
Middle  East  carries  its  own  risks.  In 
order  for  both  governments  to  lead 
their  people  through  these  uncharted 
waters,  they  must  be  confident  that 
they  can  deal  effectively  with  threats  to 
their  continued  security. 

In  addition,  as  President  Carter  said, 
both  Egypt  and  Israel  face  immediate 
economic  problems  as  they  enter  the 
post-treaty  era.  The  financial  cost  to 
Israel  of  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  will 
be  substantial.  For  its  part,  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  has  an  urgent  and 
critical  need  to  demonstrate  to  its 
people  the  economic  benefits  of  peace. 
We  will  work  to  accelerate  implemen- 
tation of  our  current  programs;  the  pro- 
posed additional  assistance  will  provide 
funds  to  move  quickly  to  meet  these 
new  requirements. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 

I  believe  the  benefits  of  peace  to 
both  parties  are  such  that  each  will 
make  every  effort  to  assure  that  the 
treaty  is  implemented  fully  and  in  good 
faith.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  expect 
that  distrust  built  up  over  decades  will 
dissipate  overnight.  The  evolution  of 
completely  normal  relations  will  be  a 
gradual  one.  We,  therefore,  undertook 
to  offer  to  the  parties  a  buffer  against 
potential  and  unforeseen  problems  in 
implementing  their  treaty  by  assuring 
them  that  we  would  remain  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  implementation  process  just 
as  we  had  been  during  the  negotiating 
phase. 
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The  result  is  the  memorandum  ol 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel,  about  which  I  would  like  tc 
make  several  comments  [see  p.  60].  The 
Government  of  Egypt  declined  oui 
offer  of  a  comparable  agreement. 

First,  the  purpose  of  this  memoran 
dum  is  to  define  certain  roles  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  play  shoulc 
questions  arise  concerning  the  im 
plementation  or  interpretation  of  th« 
treaty. 

There  is  no  hidden  purpose  or  hiddei 
meaning  to  this  memorandum.  It  can 
not  be  construed  as  representing  ; 
mutual  security  pact  with  Israel  evei 
though  its  existence  provides  Israe 
with  significant  psychological  reassur 
ance  as  it  enters  into  this  new  relation 
ship  with  Egypt.  The  United  States  ha 
agreed  to  consult  with  Israel  if  we  an 
satisfied  that  the  treaty  has  been  vio 
lated  or  that  a  violation  is  threatened 
However,  the  determination  of  whethe 
or  not  such  a  situation  exists  whicl 
might  call  for  further  action  is  left  ti 
the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
Similarly,  what  would  constitute  ai 
appropriate  action  to  take  if  such  i 
deemed  desirable  is  also  left  to  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  let  me  call  your  attention  I 
the  initial  operative  paragraph  of  th 
memorandum.  The  intent  and  effect  c 
that  paragraph  are  to  make  all  of  th 
commitments  undertaken  in  the  mem 
orandum  subject  to  our  laws  and  con 
stitutional  processes. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  would  er 
vision  prompt  consultations  with  th 
Congress  if  and  when  the  governmer 
perceived  the  need  to  become  involve 
in  resolving  any  significant  probler 
under  the  memorandum. 

Third,  let  me  call  your  attention  t 
paragraph  8  of  the  memorandum  whic 
refers  to  assurances  given  Israel  i 
connection  with  the  Sinai  II  agreemei 
in  September  of  1975.  The  sole  pui 
pose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  state  tha 
with  the  exception  of  those  prior  assu 
ances  specifically  enumerated  in  pan 
graph  8,  existing  assurances  are  n< 
altered  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treal 
of  Peace  Between  Egypt  and  Israel. 


Oil  Supply  Agreement 

In  the  context  of  the  peace  treaty,  tr 
United  States  has  also  revised  and  e) 
tended  the  5-year  emergency  oil  suppl 
commitment  arising  from  Sinai  II  to 
total  of  15  years.  As  with  the  pric 
commitment,  Israel  would  turn  to  tl 
United  States  only  if  Israel  could  n< 
make  independent  arrangements  I 
meet  its  own  domestic  consumption  n 
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rements  through  normal  procedures. 
Assured  long-term  oil  supplies  are 
cial  to  Israel's  security.  Oil  supply 
nmitments  were  an  integral  part  of 
negotiating  process.  Viewed  in  that 
it,  we  believe  this  commitment  by 

United  States  is  worth  the  small 
ential  added  responsibility  that  may 
assumed. 
Jnder  the  new  agreement  Israel  will 

for  any  oil  which  might  be  pro- 
ed  from  the  United  States  at  rates 
nparable  to  world  market  prices  at 
time  of  transfer.  Israel  would  reim- 
se  the  United  States  for  costs  in- 
red  by  us  in  providing  oil  from 
itever  source. 

)ur  undertaking  provides  for  conclu- 
[i  of  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
ween  the  United  States  and  Israel 
hin  60  days  after  exchange  of  in- 
iments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
s  memorandum  will  deal  with  the 
cific  details  of  the  arrangement.  Is- 
I  and  U.S.  negotiating  delegations 
■  here  in  Washington  yesterday  to 
in  that  task.  Once  detailed  agree- 
nt  is  reached,  we  will  review  it 
inst  existing  legislative  authority 

promptly  seek  from  the  Congress 

new  authority  necessary  for  its  full 
Cementation. 

want  to  emphasize  three  points  in 
inection  with  this  oil  supply  ar- 
gement. 

1  Both  sides  recognize  that  this  un- 
taking  is  a  legal  commitment  on  the 
ted  States,  subject  to  the  necessary 
islative  authority. 

»  Relatively  small  amounts  of 
erican  produced  oil  are  likely  to  be 
alved.  The  Israelis  have  not  had  to 
I  on  our  commitment  since  1975, 
we  are  confident  they  will  do  ev- 
thing  possible  to  avoid  that  situation 
:he  future.  If  Israel  requested  U.S. 
istance,  however,  we  would  first 
p  with  the  procurement  of  oil  from 
oad  and  turn  to  our  own  production 
y  as  a  last  resort. 

1  Even  should  Israel  at  some  point 
l  to  us  for  its  full  oil  requirements, 
vould  require  an  amount  equal  to 
»  than  1%  of  our  consumption  — 
dly  noticeable  to  us. 


ture  of  the  Peace  Process 

.et  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
ire  of  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
the  U.S.  role.  The  peace  and  sta- 
ty  we  seek  can  only  be  achieved  ul- 
ately  by  making  this  treaty  the  cor- 
stone  of  peace  between  Israel  and 
its  neighbors.  For  the  United  States, 
less  than  for  the  parties  in  the  region 
;ctly  involved,  continued  progress 
rard  such  a  comprehensive  peace  is 


essential.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
intend  to  remain  a  full  partner  in  the 
negotiations. 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  has  ful- 
filled one  of  the  two  framework  agree- 
ments worked  out  at  Camp  David.3  At 
that  same  time,  the  Governments  of 
Egypt  and  Israel  also  committed  them- 
selves to  principles  and  procedures  for 
a  series  of  negotiations  leading  to 
peace  between  Israel  and  each  of  its 
Arab  neighbors.  The  achievement  of 
that  peace  depends  on  success  in  each 
negotiation,  and  each  new  negotiation 
builds  on  what  has  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  Peace  Treaty, 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat  signed  a  second  document  on 
March  26.  In  a  joint  letter  addressed  to 
President  Carter,  they  pledged  to 
begin,  within  1  month  after  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification, 
negotiations  to  implement  the  process 
agreed  upon  at  Camp  David  whose  ul- 
timate objective,  in  the  words  of  the 
Camp  David  framework  agreement,  is 
"...  the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem  in  all  its  aspects." 

That  process  will  start  with  negotia- 
tions on  the  establishment  of  the  self- 
governing  authority  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  in  order  to  provide  full  au- 
tonomy to  the  inhabitants.  These 
negotiations  will  begin  in  the  Middle 
East  about  1  month  from  now  with  full 
American  participation.  The  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli treaty  has  permitted  us,  for 
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ing  those  negotiations  within  1  year  so 
that  elections  will  be  held  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  after  agreement 
between  the  parties  has  been  reached. 
Their  goal  is  to  reach  agreement  on 
arrangements  for  electing  a  self- 
governing  authority  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  and  on  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  body. 

Successful  conclusion  of  the  next 
phase  of  negotiations  would  thus  bring 
into  being  a  self-governing  authority  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  for  a  5-year 
transitional  period  during  which 
negotiations  will  take  place  to  deter- 
mine the  final  status  of  these  areas. 
These  negotiations  provide  a 
means  —  indeed  the  only  practical 
means  now  available  —  by  which 
Palestinians  can  participate  in  deter- 
mining their  own  future.  They  will  be 
able  to  participate  throughout  the  proc- 
ess, from  the  establishment  of  the 
self-governing  authority  to  the  final 
resolution  of  the  status  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  that  in  all  fu- 
ture negotiations,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
the  United  States  will  remain  attentive 
to  what  we  firmly  believe  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  for  long-term  regional 
stability  in  the  Middle  East — the  secu- 
rity of  Israel. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the 
difficulty  of  the  challenges  that  remain 
before  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  becomes  a  reality.   But 


The  peace  and  stability  we  seek  can  only  be  achieved  ultimately  by 
making  this  treaty  the  cornerstone  of  peace  between  Israel  and  all  its 
neighbors. 


the  first  time  in  more  than  three  dec- 
ades of  conflict,  to  turn  attention  to  the 
practical  solution  of  a  central  issue  of 
that  conflict — the  Palestinian  issue. 

It  is  evident  that  the  issues  involved 
in  the  Palestinian  question  are  far  too 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  all  at  once. 
Because  of  this,  we  have  long  felt  that 
the  only  realistic  approach  is  to  estab- 
lish a  transitional  period  during  which 
the  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  can 
be  dealt  with  in  a  logical  sequence. 
That  approach  was  agreed  to  by  Egypt 
and  Israel  at  Camp  David,  and  they 
have  invited  other  parties  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  support  it  and 
to  join  the  negotiations. 

In  their  joint  letter  to  President  Car- 
ter accompanying  the  treaty,  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  have 
agreed  to  negotiate  continuously,  and 
in  good  faith,  with  a  goal  of  complet- 


those  challenges  must  be  met.  And  the 
United  States  must  remain  actively  in- 
volved in  the  peace  process  because  the 
alternatives  pose  far  greater  dangers  to 
stability  in  the  region,  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  world 
peace. 

We  will  continue  this  process  re- 
gardless of  the  impediments  we  may 
face.  We  invite  others  involved  in  the 
conflict  to  join  us  and  urge  all  nations 
concerned  with  peace  to  support  our 
effort.  We  see  no  workable  alternative 
to  the  process  which  is  now  moving 
ahead.  The  problems  remaining  are  too 
complicated  and  too  sensitive  to  be 
solved  all  at  once.  But  with  each  prob- 
lem resolved,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
possible  to  resolve  the  next — with  each 
act  of  trust,  the  next  act  requiring  even 
greater  trust  becomes  more  possible.  In 
the  end,  the  overall  solution  can 
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emerge,  as  we  put  in  place  the  firm 
building  blocks  on  which  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  can  stand. 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  Between  Egypt  and  Israel,  a 
practical  beginning  has  been  made  to- 
ward a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  this 
troubled  region,  and  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity exists  to  complete  the  task.  We 
are  committed  to  help  make  this  treaty 
the  foundation  for  a  wider  and  greater 
peace.  In  this  endeavor,  we  solicit  the 
counsel  of  this  committee  and  of  any 
party  in  the  Middle  East  who  will  share 
with  us  our  commitment  to  a  com- 
prehensive peace. 


SECRETARY  BROWN 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you 
today  in  support  of  President  Carter's 
proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  Mid- 
dle East  peace. 

I  think  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
take  considerable  pride  in  the  major 
role  played  by  the  United  States  in 
facilitating  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  Cer- 
tainly, great  credit  is  due  to  President 
Sadat,  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and 
President  Carter — and  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cyrus  Vance. 

The  treaty  brings  to  an  end  30  years 
of  war  that  has  cost  Egypt  and  Israel  so 
much  in  lives,  in  material  substance, 
and  in  effort.  The  United  States,  also, 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
war.  Now  we  propose  to  spend  a 
smaller  amount  on  peace. 

The  treaty  does  more  than  serve  the 
interests  of  Egypt  and  Israel;  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  cornerstone  of  a  com- 
prehensive, just,  long-term  peace  with 
resulting  stability  for  the  entire  region. 
It  is  in  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  region  evolve 
into  a  peaceful  and  stable  one.  Our  oil 
access,  for  example,  would  again  be 
seriously  threatened  by  regional  con- 
flict; indeed,  the  only  major  oil  inter- 
ruption we  have  experienced  occurred 
in  the  context  of  the  1973  Middle  East 
war.  Resolution  of  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  which  began  with  the  Camp 
David  accords  and  continues  with  this 
Peace  Treaty,  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
protection  of  American  interests. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  is  but  the 
first  step  toward  a  durable  peace  be- 
tween the  two  states  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  settlement  in 
this  troubled  part  of  the  world.  Further 
steps  are  needed.  One  factor  in  this 
equation  is  regional  security. 

The  United  States  seeks  a  region 
with  strong  friendly  states,  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  external  aggres- 


sion. Strong  states  are  best  able  to  as- 
sure their  territorial  integrity  without 
requiring  direct  U.S.  involvement. 
Without  this  defensive  ability,  any 
state  is  much  more  vulnerable  and 
subject  to  external,  destabilizing  influ- 
ences. This  legislation,  reflecting  the 
President's  agreement  to  continue  to 
help  Israel  and  to  begin  to  help  Egypt 
in  the  modernization  of  their  armed 
forces,  will  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  defense  posture  of  both  countries, 
and,  hence,  to  peace  in  the  entire  re- 
gion. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  legislative 
package  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed for  congressional  consideration. 
This  assistance  will  be  in  the  form  of 
$800  million  in  grant  aid  for  two  Israeli 
airbases,  $2.2  billion  in  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  (FMS)  credits  for  Israel,  $1 .5 
billion  in  FMS  credits  for  Egypt,  and 
$300  million  in  economic  aid  for 
Egypt.  The  complete  package  will  ex- 
tend some  $1.1  billion  of  grants  and 
$3.7  billion  in  loans  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  will  require  an  appropriation  of 
$1.47  billion  and  a  total  program  au- 
thorization of  $4.8  billion.  The  budg- 
etary contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  this  Peace  Treaty  is  thus  $1.47  bil- 
lion, rather  than  the  $4.8  billion  in 
total  assistance  that  has  sometimes 
been  taken  to  be  the  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  prin- 
cipal security  issues  involved. 

Israel 

Israel  rightly  needs  to  be  certain  of 
its  security  during  and  after  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai.  This  matter  of  security 
was  an  important  element  in  the 
negotiations.  The  United  States  agrees 
that  a  continuing  strong  Israeli  defense 
capability  is  essential.  The  legislation 
we  are  proposing,  and  the  other  agree- 
ments we  have  made,  help  to  assure 
such  a  capability  by  facilitating  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  into  new 
bases  within  the  Negev  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  modernization  of  Israeli 
defense  forces. 

Israel  presently  maintains  a  large 
portion  of  its  active  military  force 
structure  in  the  Sinai.  In  accordance 
with  the  Peace  Treaty,  within  3  years, 
"Israel  will  withdraw  all  its  armed 
forces  .  .  .  behind  the  international 
boundary  .  .  .  and  Egypt  will  resume 
the  exercise  of  its  full  sovereignty  over 
the  Sinai."  Relocation  of  Israeli  forces 
now  in  the  Sinai  has  implications  for 
Israeli  security  in  three  specific  areas: 
airbase  requirements,  ground  forces  re- 
deployments, and  early-warning  de- 
mands. 

Airbases.   Israel  now  has  four  air- 
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bases  in  the  Sinai,  two  of  which  are 
forward  operating  bases  at  Refidim  and 
Ophir,  and  two  of  which  are  mair 
operating  bases  at  Etam  and  Etzion, 
Within  9  months,  Israel  must  abandor 
Refidim,  and  within  3  years,  Israel 
must  give  up  the  remaining  three  bases. 
The  bases  at  Etam  and  Etzion  are  ol 
prime  concern  because  they  normally 
house  all  the  Israeli  squadrons  de 
ployed  in  the  Sinai.  Israel  requires  twc 
new  main  operating  bases  to  house  the 
squadrons  now  at  Etam  and  Etzion 
These  squadrons  cannot  be  deployed  t( 
other  bases  without  imposing  unaccept 
able  risks  to  Israeli  security  througl 
overcrowding. 

Construction  of  these  facilities  with 
out  U.S.  assistance  would  be  an  ex 
traordinary  burden  on  Israel  in  two  re 
spects.  First,  it  would  strain  Israel' 
economy,  which  is  already  experienc 
ing  severe  inflationary  difficulties;  am 
second,  it  would  over-tax  Israel's  con 
struction  industry.  In  order  to  enabl 
Israel  to  complete  its  withdrawal  withii 
the  time  allowed  by  the  treaty,  thi 
President  has  agreed,  subject  to  the  ap 
proval  of  Congress,  to  assist  in  thi 
construction  of  two  airbases  by  pro 
viding  funding  and  management  assist 
ance. 

The  two  proposed  bases  will  be  lo 
cated  at  Ovda  and  Matred,  in  thi 
Negev.  These  sites  are  the  most  suita 
ble  in  terms  of  terrain,  location,  avail 
ability,  and  construction  cost.  Th 
U.S.-  Air  Force  will  be  the  project  man 
ager  for  this  undertaking;  the  Corps  c 
Engineers  will  be  the  constructio 
agent.  We  will  work  in  partnershi 
with  Israel;  both  parties  will  share  re 
sponsibility  to  assure  the  completion  c 
all  construction  necessary  for  initio 
operational  capability  prior  to  the  dat 
agreed  for  final  relocation  of  Israel 
forces  into  the  Negev. 

The  Defense  Department's  estimat 
of  the  cost  of  building  the  airbases  i 
the  time  allowed  is  about  $1  billion,  i 
FY  1980  dollars  (the  midpoint  of  cor 
struction),  exclusive  of  infrastructur 
costs  for  roads,  utilities,  and  the  like 
We  propose  that  this  amount  be  draw 
from  the  $3  billion  total  assistanc 
package  for  Israel  contained  in  th 
legislation.  Of  this  amount,  $800  mi 
lion  is  proposed  to  be  made  availabl 
through  grants  of  defense  articles  an 
services.  Israel  will  fund  all  addition; 
airbase  construction  costs,  drawing  o 
FMS  credits  as  appropriate. 

The  airbase  requirement  is  a  pai 
ticularly  challenging  endeavor  for  se\ 
eral  reasons.  First,  as  I  mentionec 
there  is  a  definite  time  constraint.  Th 
Peace  Treaty,  in  annex  I,  article  I,  R 
quires  that:  "Israel  will  complete  wit! 
drawal  of  all   its  armed  forces  an 
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lians  from  the  Sinai  not  later  than 
e  years  from  the  date  of  exchange 
nstruments  of  ratification  of  this 
ity."  The  newly  built  airbases  in 
Negev  should  be  sufficiently  corn- 
ed so  that  the  Israeli  Air  Force  can 
n  deploying  to  them  fully  6  months 
r  to  the  abandonment  of  Etam  and 
on  in  order  to  provide  continuity  of 
lefense. 

ormally,  construction  of  this  nature 
Id  take  more  than  5  years.  Ac- 
■ating  the  pace  means  that  the  con- 
:tion  firms  will  have  to  work  virtu- 
around  the  clock,  7  days  a  week, 
h  new  equipment  will  have  to  be 
ired  at  the  outset  of  the  project  in 
r  to  preclude  costly  and  time  con- 
ing breakdowns  once  construction 
5egun.  The  equipment  must  be  able 
jstain  long-term  usage  under  con- 
:  operating  conditions. 

round  Forces  Relocation.  In  ad- 

n  to  the  airbase  construction,  there 
3ther  costs  which  will  be  imposed 
srael  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal. 


One  such  cost  involves  the  ground 
forces.  Israel  presently  maintains  two 
active  armored  divisions  in  the  Sinai. 
These  units,  with  their  supporting 
infrastructure,  will  have  to  be  displaced 
from  their  present  Sinai  locations  to 
new  facilities  in  Israel.  This  relocation 
will  require  significant  construction. 

Supporting  infrastructure  will  also  be 
required — road  networks,  water  and 
power  lines,  and  landline  communi- 
cations— for  army  and  air  force  rede- 
ployments. 

Naval  Forces  Relocation.  Israel  will 
have  to  move  its  Sharm-el-Sheikh  and 
Et  Tur  naval  facilities  to  Elat  and  its 
Mediterranean  Naval  Facility  at  Dafna 
to  Ashdod. 

Early  Warning.  The  loss  of  the 
Sinai  will  reduce  Israel's  early-warning 
capability  by  forcing  the  closure  of  Is- 
raeli forward  positioned  early-warning 
sites.  These  sites  provide  important 
early-warning  information,  and  new 
measures  must  be  taken  to  insure,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  Israel  has  high 


confidence  in  its  early  warning.  This 
will  require  new  construction  and  new 
procurement. 

We  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of 
these  withdrawal  actions  will  be  be- 
tween $3  and  $4  billion.  This  can  only 
be  a  tentative  estimate  for  considerable 
refinement  remains  to  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  withdrawal  and  relocation. 
We  are  helping  support  the  additional 
costs  by  making  available  $2.2  billion 
in  FMS  credits. 

Military  equipment  Moderniza- 
tion. It  is  important  that  Israel's  Armed 
Forces  remain  a  modern,  militarily  ef- 
fective force.  We  are  confident  that, 
for  the  immediate  future,  Israel  is  fully 
able  to  defend  itself  against  external 
attack.  To  insure  that  this  is  so  over  the 
longer  run,  however,  modernization  of 
Israel's  Armed  Forces  must  continue. 
Accordingly,  the  President  has  agreed 
to  the  sale  of  additional  arms  supplies 
for  Israel  to  be  purchased  over  the  next 
several  years.  A  classified  list  of  this 
equipment  has  been  provided  to  the 


ETTER  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
OMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN, 
PR.  2,  1979* 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge  your  im- 
ediate  attention  to  the  authorizing  legisla- 
>n  and  the  1979  supplemental  appropria- 
>ns  request  I  will  soon  be  transmitting  to 
lplement  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Israel 
id  Egypt.  This  supplemental  request  re- 
tires urgent  enactment  prior  to  the  likely 
insideration  of  other  pending  supplemen- 
1s  in  order  to  avoid  delays  which  could 
reaten  timely  implementation  of  the 
reaty. 

The  legislation  to  be  transmitted  will  pro- 
de  $4.8  billion  in  special  financial  aid  to 
e  two  countries  over  the  next  three  years. 
his  will  be  in  addition  to  ongoing  regular 
ograms  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
lce.  Because  much  of  the  military  financ- 
g  will  take  the  form  of  guaranteed  loans, 
quiring  only  fractional  appropriations, 
ldget  authority  for  the  assistance  package 
ill  be  $1.47  billion.  Estimated  budget 
ltlays  over  the  next  four  years  will  total 
1.1  billion,  with  $350  million  occurring  in 
)79  and  $315  million  in  1980. 
Within  the  $4.8  billion  total  for  special 
d,  I  am  proposing  that  $3  billion  be  made 
mailable  to  Israel  in  two  components. 

•  The  first  provides  $800  million  in 
"ants  to  cover  the  direct  costs  of  relocating 
/o  Israeli  airbases  now  located  on  territory 

<  be  returned  to  Egypt. 

•  The  second  provides  $2.2  billion  in 
•reign  military  sales  credit  financing  to 
rael.  These  funds  will  finance  other  Israeli 
ilocation  costs  and   some   upgrading  of 


force  structure  consistent  with  the  new  ter- 
ritorial arrangements. 

For  Egypt,  I  am  also  proposing  a  two  part 
aid  package  totalling  $1.8  billion. 

•  The  larger  component  provides  $1.5 
billion  in  military  sales  credit  financing  on 
the  same  terms  offered  to  Israel.  It  will  help 
Egypt  maintain  a  modern  well-equipped 
military  force,  and  play  a  responsible  role 
in  promoting  stability  and  moderation  in  the 
region. 

•  In  addition,  I  will  propose  to  provide 
Egypt  with  $300  million  of  special  eco- 
nomic aid  loans  under  economic  support 
fund  authorities.  These  funds  will  help  meet 
Egypt's  large  development  needs  and  help 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  Egyptian 
people  for  a  better  life. 

As  you  begin  your  consideration  of  these 
proposals,  I  urge  you  to  give  particular  at- 
tention to  three  elements  which  I  can  per- 
sonally assure  you  are  critical. 

•  First,  the  proposed  assistance  is 
evenhanded.  The  financing  package  I  will 
request  reflects  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
near-term  burdens  of  the  treaty  balanced 
against  the  military  and  economic  circum- 
stances of  each  country.  Our  future  influence 
in  the  Middle  East  depends  on  the  perception 
by  all  affected  countries  that  we  do  not  un- 
fairly support  any  one  country.  Alteration  of 
the  proposed  amounts  or  terms  of  assistance 
to  either  Israel  or  Egypt  could  impair  this 
perception. 

•  Second,  the  amounts  of  aid  proposed 
and  the  terms  offered  are  the  result  of  a 
careful   balancing  of  foreign   policy   needs 


and  fiscal  policy  constraints.  Thus,  while 
substantial  U.S.  assistance  is  required  to  as- 
sure successful  implementation  of  the 
Treaty,  I  have  made  every  effort  to  limit 
United  States  funding  in  light  of  our  current 
budgetary  constraints  and  my  desire  to 
avoid  imposing  any  unnecessary  burden  on 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

•  Third,  the  proposed  United  States  as- 
sistance is  a  coherent,  interrelated  package 
which  requires  urgent  congressional  action. 
Piecemeal  treatment  would  threaten  both 
evenhandedness  and  the  careful  balance 
between  foreign  policy  and  budget  require- 
ments. Delay  in  congressional  action  on  the 
legislation  could  critically  disrupt  the  care- 
fully negotiated  timing  for  Treaty  im- 
plementation. 


I  regard  this  initiative  as  the  most  impor- 
tant foreign  affairs  proposal  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  am  sure  I  can  count  on 
your  support  for  favorable  and  prompt  con- 
gressional action. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 


*  Identical  letters  addressed  to  Frank 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee; 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee;  Clement  J. 
Zablocki,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee;  Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee; 
and  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Apr.  9,  1979). 
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committee,  and  proposed  sales  will  be 
formally  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
the  usual  way,  in  accordance  with  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

While  modernization  of  Israel's 
Armed  Forces  is  desirable  and  should 
continue,  the  peace  with  Egypt  has  en- 
abled Israel  to  make  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  planned  force  expansion.  As  a 
result  of  the  peace,  Israel  will  have 
smaller  forces  than  had  been  expected 
under  its  prior  Matmon  C  force  plan. 

We  believe  Israel's  security  can  best 
be  assured  by  Israel  itself.  This  is  why, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  national 
security,  I  recommend  this  legislation, 
which  will  facilitate  a  successful  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Sinai,  and  also  rec- 
ommend continuing  American  assist- 
ance in  modernizing  Israel's  Armed 
Forces,  so  that  Israel  will  remain  in  a 
satisfactory  posture  to  defend  itself. 

This  policy  of  helping  Israel  help  it- 
self does  not  absolve  the  United  States 
from  maintaining  a  watchful  attitude 
toward  the  security  of  Israel.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  has  agreed  specif- 
ically, for  example,  in  the  improbable 
event  that  violations  of  the  treaty 
occur,  to  "  .  .  .  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  promote  full  observance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace."  We  do  not  expect 
that  we  would  ever  have  to  use  U.S. 
military  forces  to  insure  treaty  com- 
pliance. I  do  believe,  nevertheless,  that 
the  United  States  must  be  continually 
concerned  with  the  security  of  all 
friendly  regional  states,  for  vital 
American  interests  are  at  stake  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Egypt 

The  proposed  legislation  includes 
funds  for  both  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  Egypt.  The  amount  of 
money  allotted  for  military  assistance 
is  larger  than  is  allotted  for  economic 
assistance  (though  much  less  than  the 
already  existing  rate  of  economic  as- 
sistance). There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  a  sound  economy  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  a  strong  defense  posture  to 
the  future  of  Egypt  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  region.  Indeed,  I  place  first 
priority  on  economic  development,  and 
I  believe  President  Sadat  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt  do  also.  The  future  of 
Egypt  will  not  turn  primarily  on  the 
strength  of  its  armed  forces. 

Effective  Egyptian  Armed  Forces  are 
obviously  necessary,  however,  to  the 
defense  of  the  country  against  agres- 
sion. Further,  while  we  do  not 
intend — nor,  we  believe,  does  Presi- 
dent Sadat  intend — that  Egypt  will  be- 
come a  regional  policeman,  Egypt  can 
play  a  positive  role  in  helping  other 
states  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  It 


(/•$•  and  Israel  Sign 
Memoranda  ot  Agreement 


The  following  two  memoranda  of 
agreement  were  signed  by  Secretary 
Vance  and  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Moshe  Dayan  on  March  26,  1979  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  oil  supply  arrangement  of  September  1, 
1975,  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  annexed  hereto,  remains  in 
effect.  A  memorandum  of  agreement  shall  be 
agreed  upon  and  concluded  to  provide  an  oil 
supply  arrangement  for  a  total  of  15  years,  in- 
cluding the  5  years  provided  in  the  September 
1 ,  1975,  arrangement. 

The  memorandum  of  agreement,  including 
the  commencement  of  this  arrangement  and 
pricing  provisions,  will  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  within  sixty  days  following 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  prices 
paid  by  Israel  for  oil  provided  by  the  United 
States  hereunder  shall  be  comparable  to  world 
market  prices  current  at  the  time  of  transfer, 
and  that  in  any  event  the  United  States  will  be 
reimbursed  by  Israel  for  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  providing  oil  to  Israel 
hereunder. 


Experts  provided  for  in  the  September 
1975,  arrangement  will  meet  on  request  to  di 
cuss  matters  arising  under  this  relationship. 

The  United  States  administration  undertak 
to  seek  promptly  additional  statutory  authoi 
zation  that  may  be  necessary  for  full  ii 
plementation  of  this  arrangement. 


[M.  Dayan] 

For  the  Government  of  Israel 


[Cyrus  R.  Vance] 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 


ANNEX 
Israel  will  make  its  own  independent  i 
rangements  for  oil  suppTy  to  meet  its  requii 
ments  through  normal  procedures.  In  the  eve 
Israel  is  unable  to  secure  its  needs  in  this  wj 
the  United  States  Government,  upon  notific 
tion  of  this  fact  by  the  Government  of  Isra< 
will  act  as  follows  for  five  years,  at  the  end 
which  period  either  side  can  terminate  this 
rangement  on  one-year's  notice. 

(a)  If  the  oil  Israel  needs  to  meet  all  its  m 
mal  requirements  for  domestic  consumption 
unavailable  for  purchase   in  circumstanc 


is  important,  therefore,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Armed  Forces  have  the  appropriate 
military  capability  to  carry  out  these 
tasks. 

Since  expelling  Soviet  advisors  in 
1972  and  renouncing  its  bilateral  treaty 
with  Moscow  in  1975,  Egypt  has  been 
without  substantive  external  assistance 
in  meeting  its  legitimate  defense  needs. 
Last  year  President  Carter  proposed, 
and  the  Congress  agreed,  to  the  supply 
of  F-5  aircraft  to  Egypt  to  help  mod- 
ernize the  air  force.  Now,  in  the  con- 
text of  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
the  President  proposes  to  provide  addi- 
tional military  assistance  to  Egypt. 

A  classified  listing  of  equipment  ap- 
proved by  the  President  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  committee.  As  you  will 
note,  it  includes  additional  aircraft,  air 
defense  equipment,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  frigates,  among  other 
things.  This  list  is  substantially  smaller 
than  what  is  required  for  full  moderni- 
zation of  Egypt's  Armed  Forces.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  respectable  begin- 
ning to  the  modernization  process. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  what  we  are  recom- 
mending as  part  of  this  initiative  for 


peace  are  programs  of  assistam 
amounting  to  $1.47  billion  in  budg 
authority  for  Israel  and  Egypt,  to  he 
in  the  relocation  of  Israel's  Arm 
Forces  as  they  withdraw  from  t 
Sinai,  and  to  help  in  the  modernizatr 
of  the  armed  forces  of  both  countrk 
This  assistance  is  militarily  justified 
the  circumstances.  This  legislative  pi 
posal  is  a  substantial  sum  of  money  a 
a  generous  contribution  to  the  peac 
But  while  peace  is  expensive,  war 
more  expensive. 

This  legislation  will  be,  in  my  jud 
ment  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Car 
Administration,  a  major  Americ 
contribution  to  peace  in  the  Midc 
East,  to  the  security  of  Egypt  and 
rael,  and  to  the  long-term  stability 
the  region.  I  unequivocally  recomme 
its  approval  by  this  committee  and  t 
Congress. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Do 
ments,    U.S.    Government   Printing  Offi 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Press  release  97. 

3For  texts,   see  Bulletin  of  Oct.    19 
p.  7. 
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no  quantitative  restrictions  exist  on  the 
ot*  the  United  States  to  procure  oil  to 
ts  normal  requirements,  the  United  States 
nment  will  promptly  make  oil  available 
jrchase  by  Israel  to  meet  all  of  the 
lentioned  normal  requirements  of  Israel. 
ael  is  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
to  transport  such  oil  to  Israel,  the  United 
Government  will  make  every  effort  to 
>rael  secure  the  necessary  means  of  trans- 

If  the  oil  Israel  needs  to  meet  all  of  its 
1  requirements  for  domestic  consumption 
vailable  for  purchase  in  circumstances 
quantitative  restrictions  through  em- 
or  otherwise  also  prevent  the  United 
from  procuring  oil  to  meet  its  normal  re- 
lents, the  United  States  Government  will 
tly  make  oil  available  for  purchase  by 
in  accordance  with  the  International 
y  Agency  conservation  and  allocation 
la,  as  applied  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
nt,  in  order  to  meet  Israel's  essential  re- 
lents. If  Israel  is  unable  to  secure  the 
ary  means  to  transport  such  oil  to  Israel, 
ited  States  Government  will  make  every 
to  help  Israel  secure  the  necessary  means 
isport. 

;li  and  United  States  experts  will  meet 
!y  or  more  frequently  at  the  request  of 
party,  to  review  Israel's  continuing  oil 
:ment. 


Achievement  of  Peace 
and  the  Future  Challenge 


agnizing  the  significance  of  the  conclu- 
S  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Israel  and 
and  considering  the  importance  of  full 
lentation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  Is- 
security  interests  and  the  contribution  of 
iclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  the  se- 
and  development  of  Israel  as  well  as  its 
:ance  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region 

the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
:urity;  and 

)gnizing  that  the  withdrawal  from  Sinai 
s  additional  heavy  security,  military  and 
nic  burdens  on  Israel; 

Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
:a  and  of  the  State  of  Israel,  subject  to 
onstitutional  processes  and  applicable 
>nfirm  as  follows: 

i  the  light  of  the  role  of  the  United  States 
eving  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  par- 
ssire  that  the  United  States  continue  its 
tive  efforts,  the  United  States  will  take 
riate  measures  to  promote  full  observ- 
f  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
hould  it  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 

the  United  States  that  there  has  been  a 
an  or  threat  of  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 

the  United  States  will  consult  with  the 

with  regard  to  measures  to  halt  or  pre- 
ie  violation,  ensure  observance  of  the 
of  Peace,  enhance  friendly  and  peaceful 
ns  between  the  parties  and  promote  peace 

region,  and  will  take  such  remedial 
es  as  it  deems  appropriate,  which  may 
e  diplomatic,  economic  and  military 
es  as  described  below. 


by  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr. 

Address  before  the  World  Affairs 
Council  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  3,  1979. 
Mr.  Atherton  is  Ambassador  at  Large 
with  special  responsibility  for  Middle 
East  peace  negotiations. 

A  week  ago  a  magnificent  feat  of  the 
human  spirit  was  accomplished.  The 
leaders  of  Egypt  and  Israel — enemies 
for  30  years — sat  down  together  and 
signed  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  At  the  same 
table  on  the  White  House  lawn,  they 
pledged  to  build  on  this  achievement  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  bringing  peace  to 
the  Middle  East. 

The  problems  and  obstacles  which 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat  overcame  were  as  intractable  and 
complex  as  any  in  the  history  of 
statecraft.  A  legacy  of  bitterness  and 
bloodshed  separated  their  peoples; 
doubts,  fears,  and  the  open  hostility  of 
others  stood  in  their  way.  But  they  had 
fortitude  and  vision.  They  remained 
true  to  their  heritage,  their  peoples,  and 
their  own  values.  They  persevered,  and 
their  monument  is  the  documents  they 
signed  on  March  26. 


Americans  can  take  pride  in  the  role 
their  country  played  in  this  historic 
event.  Both  leaders  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  key  role  of  President  Carter.  With- 
out the  courage,  vision,  and  persistence 
of  our  President,  this  first  practical  step 
in  30  years  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  would  not  have  been  possible.  His 
deep  involvement  and  firm  leadership, 
supported  by  the  patient  and  tenacious 
efforts  of  Secretary  Vance,  were  es- 
sential to  the  final  success  of  the 
negotiations. 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  lays  the 
foundation  for  true  peace  between  Is- 
rael and  the  largest  Arab  state.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  security  and  integrity  of 
the  two  nations.  It  opens  new  avenues 
for  trade  and  communications;  for  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  social  better- 
ment; and  for  the  enhancement  of 
learning  and  cultural  exchange.  The 
process  of  establishing  normal  relations 
will  begin  9  months  after  the  treaty  has 
come  into  force — when  Israel  has  with- 
drawn from  three-fourths  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula — and  will  continue  to  de- 
velop as  full  withdrawal  to  the  interna- 
tional border  takes  place  within  3 
years. 


3.  The  United  States  will  provide  support  it 
deems  appropriate  for  proper  actions  taken  by 
Israel  in  response  to  such  demonstrated  viola- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  particular,  if  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  deemed  to 
threaten  the  security  of  Israel,  including,  inter 
alia,  a  blockade  of  Israel's  use  of  international 
waterways,  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  concerning  limitation  of  forces 
or  an  armed  attack  against  Israel,  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  consider,  on  an  ur- 
gent basis,  such  measures  as  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  States  presence  in  the  area,  the 
providing  of  emergency  supplies  to  Israel,  and 
the  exercise  of  maritime  rights  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  violation. 

4.  The  United  States  will  support  the  parties' 
rights  to  navigation  and  overflight  for  access  to 
either  country  through  and  over  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

5.  The  United  States  will  oppose  and,  if 
necessary,  vote  against  any  action  or  resolution 
in  the  United  Nations  which  in  its  judgment  ad- 
versely affects  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

6.  Subject  to  Congressional  authorization 
and  appropriation,  the  United  States  will  en- 
deavor to  take  into  account  and  will  endeavor 
to  be  responsive  to  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance requirements  of  Israel. 


7.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  impose 
restrictions  on  weapons  supplied  by  it  to  any 
country  which  prohibit  their  unauthorized 
transfer  to  any  third  party.  The  United  States 
will  not  supply  or  authorize  transfer  of  such 
weapons  for  use  in  an  armed  attack  against  Is- 
rael, and  will  take  steps  to  prevent  such  unau- 
thorized transfer. 

8.  Existing  agreements  and  assurances  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  are  not  ter- 
minated or  altered  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  except  for  those  contained  in 
articles  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  15,  and  16  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  (United  States-Israeli  Assur- 
ances) of  September  1,  1975. 

9.  This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  sets 
forth  the  full  understandings  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel  with  regard  to  the  subject 
matters  covered  between  them  hereby,  and 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  its 
terms. 

[Cyrus  R.  Vance] 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 

America 


[M.  Dayan] 

For  the  Government  of  Israel 
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This  is  a  moment  of  immense  im- 
portance for  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
peoples.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to 
others  as  well — not  least  to  this  nation. 
The  United  States  has  long  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Middle 
East.  Americans  have  longstanding 
friendships  among  the  peoples  there 
and  deep  and  permanent  moral  com- 
mitments rooted  in  our  own  national 
values.  We  have  labored  for  years  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  in  that  re- 
gion. Four  Arab-Israeli  wars  have  not 
only  brought  bloodshed  and  untold 
suffering  to  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East;  they  have  also  cost  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  incal- 
culable billions.  At  several  points  the 
conflict  has  threatened  world  peace  it- 
self. 

Therefore,  all  nations  which  truly 
care  for  peace  and  justice  and  progress 
should  welcome  the  treaty.  Its 
achievement  against  heavy  odds  is  a 
demonstration  to  men  and  women 
everywhere  that  human  reason,  com- 
mon sense,  goodwill,  hard  work,  and 
faith  can  prevail.  It  demonstrates  that 
even  those  who  have  been  adversaries 
for  generations  can  overcome  enmity 
and  make  peace;  it  is  a  spark  of  hope  in 
an  uncertain  world. 

For  the  Middle  East,  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  is  a 
new  reality  and,  I  firmly  believe,  an 
irreversible  reality.  We  must  be  under 
no  illusion,  however,  that  this  is  the 
end  of  the  road.  Peace  has  come  to 
Egypt  and  Israel;  it  has  not  come  to  the 
other  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  Until 
it  does,  the  peoples  of  Egypt  and  Israel 
cannot  realize  the  full  benefits  of  the 
peace  between  them.  The  treaty  just 
concluded  is  an  essential  corner- 
stone—  but  only  the  cornerstone  —  for 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Unless  we  build  on  it,  the  danger 
to  our  own  national  interests  —  and  to 
the  future  of  the  people  there  — 
remains.  The  specter  of  tension  and 
hostility  in  the  volatile  Middle  East  can 
only  be  finally  removed  when  the  com- 
prehensive peace  foreseen  last  autumn 
by  President  Carter,  President  Sadat, 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  at  Camp 
David  is  achieved. 

For  its  part,  the  U.S.  Government 
does  not  intend  to  relax  its  efforts.  We 
intend  to  help  consolidate  the  peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  to  move 
with  them  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
negotiations.  We  have  committed  our- 
selves to  help  insure  that  what  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  sides  is  scrupulously 
observed.  But  these  assurances  can 
only  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  par- 
ties themselves.  The  United  States  does 
not  intend,  nor  has  it  ever  intended,  to 
play  the  role  of  policeman. 

Egypt  and  Israel  signed  their  treaty 


in  good  faith  and  committed  them- 
selves to  work  in  good  faith  for  peace 
with  Israel's  other  neighbors.  We  are 
convinced  they  intend  to  carry  out 
these  commitments. 

Cost  to  the  U.S. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  a  matter  of  valid  interest  to  the 
American  people — the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  this  treaty.  Four  wars 
in  the  Middle  East  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers several  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  direct  costs  and  billions  more  in 
inflation  and  loss  of  jobs. 

With  the  advent  of  Egyptian-Israeli 
peace,  we  want  to  help  these  two 
countries  in  their  determination  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  their  peoples 
and  to  assure  their  security.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  added  aid  we  propose — 
primarily  in  loans — is  small  compared 
to  the  cost  and  dangers  of  another  Mid- 
dle East  war  to  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  the  aid  package  for 
Egypt  and  Israel  for  which  the  Admin- 
istration will  seek  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  stress  two  general 
points:  (1)  the  program  will  stretch 
over  3  years  and  (2)  the  impact  on  our 
budget  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
overall  amount  of  money  to  be  gener- 
ated for  the  program.  This  is  because 
our  foreign  military  sales  program  uses 
credit  from  private  banks  under  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government,  so 
Congress  does  not  have  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  entire  value  of  the  pro- 
gram. Let  me  be  specific. 

The  bulk  of  the  additional  assistance 
we  envisage  for  Israel  and  Egypt  is  to 
help  them  meet  their  urgent  security 
requirements.  It  totals  about  $4.5  bil- 
lion over  3  years — approximately  $3 
billion  for  Israel  and  $1.5  billion  for 
Egypt.  Of  the  amount  for  Israel,  about 
$800  million  will  be  in  grant  aid  for  the 
construction  of  two  airfields  which  will 
be  moved  from  the  Sinai  to  the  Negev, 
thereby  enabling  Israel  to  withdraw  in 
the  allotted  3  years  in  conditions  of  se- 
curity. The  remaining  sum  for  Israel, 
and  the  full  amount  for  Egypt,  are  in 
the  form  of  foreign  military  sales  cred- 
its. 

Since  Congress  will  need  to  appro- 
priate only  10%  of  the  total  amount  to 
guarantee  the  credits,  the  actual  budg- 
etary impact  of  the  sum  we  contemplate 
will  amount  to  only  about  $1.2  billion 
for  the  American  taxpayer  over  3 
years. 

The  military  program  for  Israel,  be- 
sides helping  defray  the  costs  of  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai,  will  enable  Is- 
rael to  continue  the  modernization  of 
its  military  establishment  against  con- 
tinuing security  threats  in  the  area.  For 
Egypt  the  $1.5  billion  military  program 
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will  help  Egypt  to  replace  equipmei 
its  military  establishment  rendered 
solete  by  the  Soviet  embargo. 

In  addition  to  the  security  assists 
I  have  outlined,  we  envisage  $300 
lion  more  in  economic  assistance 
Egypt  over  the  3  years  to  help  Pi 
dent  Sadat  bring  the  rewards  of  pi 
to  his  people. 

We  also  plan  to  continue  our  cui 
assistance  programs  to  both  count 
These  have  been  running  at  the  levi 
$1 .785  billion  annually  for  military 
economic  assistance  to  Israel  and  a 
$1  billion  in  economic  aid  annuall 
Egypt. 

We  shall  also  be  urging  our  fri 
and  allies  to  contribute  their  shar 
economic  assistance  in  suppor 
peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

There  is,   I  know,   a  gut  reac 
among  many  people:  "Why  shoulc 
United  States  pay  for  peace  in  the  1 
die  East?  Why  doesn't  peace 
money?" 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  ii 
short  run,  risks  are  being  taken  by 
side.  We  are  contributing  to 
achievement  of  our  longrun  goal 
stability  and  moderation  in  the  Mi 
East.  By  strengthening  the  force 
moderation  now  against  threats  to 
well-being  and  security,  we  pave 
way  for  reducing  our  burdens  in 
long  run  through  reducing  the  ris 
war. 

I  repeat,  the  peace  and  stabilit; 
seek  can  only  be  achieved  ultim 
by  making  this  treaty  the  cornersto 
peace  between  Israel  and  al 
neighbors.  For  the  United  State; 
less  than  for  the  parties  in  the  I 
directly  involved,  continued  pro, 
toward  a  comprehensive  peace  i 
sential.  As  in  the  negotiations  just 
eluded,  so  in  the  negotiations 
ahead,  the  United  States  intends  t 
main  a  full  partner. 

Let  me  now  discuss,  first,  wh 
consider  this  full  involvement  is 
tated  by  our  national  interests, 
second,  how  we  foresee  the  next 
of  the  peace  process  developing. 

Reasons  for  U.S.  Involvement 

The  reasons  for  our  involveme 
this  strategic  area  are  clear. 

First,  there  are  few  areas  ii 
world  today  where  so  many  difi 
and  important  American  interests 
together.  Americans  have  come  tc 
ognize  the  profound  degree  to  \ 
those  interests  are  tied  to  peace  i 
region.  Those  interests  include: 

•  Our  historic  and  moral  cor 
ment  to  the  security  of  Israel; 

•  The  important  and  mutually 
ficial  economic  and  other  relation 
between  the  United  States  and 
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3ns  of  the  Middle  East,  including 
ss  to  oil,  and  cooperation  in  main- 
mg  order  in  the  global  economy; 
Our  humanitarian  commitment  to 
e  people  of  the  region — above  all 
homeless  Palestinians — who  cannot 
look  forward  to  the  fully  produc- 
lives  which  are  the  human  right  of 
leoples;  and 

Concern  for  the  dangers  which 
isting  crisis  in  this  region  poses  for 
»al  stability,  for  superpower  con- 
tation,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
:ed  States  and  its  allies. 

;cond,  this  is  an  area  where  fun- 
ental  changes  are  taking  place  at  a 
natic  rate.  The  Middle  East  in- 
es  some  of  the  most  resource-rich 
rapidly  modernizing  nations  of  the 
Id,  as  well  as  some  of  the  poorest, 
must,  therefore,  expect  a  period  of 
ibility.  The  recent  upheaval  in  Iran 
ut  one  reminder  of  how  events  in 
part  of  this  region  impact  on  the 
r  parts. 

hird,  because  of  the  importance 
interrelatedness  of  all  our  interests, 
only  sensible  American  policy  to- 
1  this  area  is  one  which  permits  us 
ursue  all  of  those  interests  at  the 
i  time  in  conditions  of  change. 

ith  these  interests  in  mind,  let  me 
turn  to  where  we  go  next  in  the 
:e  process.  The  Egyptian-Israeli 
ty  has  fulfilled  one  of  the  two 
lework  agreements  worked  out  at 
ip  David.1  At  those  historic  meet- 
in  the  Maryland  mountains,  the 
ernments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  corn- 
ed themselves  to  principles  and 
edures  for  a  series  of  negotiations 
ing  to  peace  between  Israel  and 
ti  of  its  Arab  neighbors.  The 
evement  of  that  peace  depends  on 
ess  in  each  negotiation,  and  each 
negotiation  builds  on  what  has  oc- 
ed. 

Palestinian  Question 

said  earlier  that,  in  addition  to  the 
:e  Treaty,  Prime  Minister  Begin 
President  Sadat  signed  a  second 
ment  on  March  26.  In  a  joint  letter 
essed  to  President  Carter,  they 
ged  to  begin  almost  immediately 
process  agreed  upon  at  Camp  David 
se  ultimate  objective,  in  the  words 
tie  Camp  David  framework  agree- 
t  is  "  .  .  .  the  resolution  of  the 
stinian  problem  in  all  its  aspects." 
hat  process  is  to  start  with  negotia- 
s  related  to  the  West  Bank  and 
a — in  other  words,  those  parts  of 
former  mandated  territory  of  Pales- 
lying  outside  of  the  pre- 1967  ar- 
tice  line  boundaries  of  Israel — 
tory  which  has  been  occupied  by 
el  since  the    1967  war.   These 


negotiations  will  begin  in  the  Middle 
East,  with  full  American  participation, 
within  1  month  of  the  exchange  of  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
which  will  bring  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
treaty  into  force.  We  expect  this  to 
occur  in  the  very  near  future.  For  the 
first  time  in  more  than  three  decades  of 
conflict,  the  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  has 
permitted  us  to  turn  our  full  attention  to 
the  practical  solution  of  a  central  issue 
of  that  conflict — the  Palestinian  issue. 

It  is  evident  that  the  issues  involved 
in  the  Palestinian  question  are  far  too 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  all  at  once. 
Because  of  this,  we  have  long  felt  that 
the  only  realistic  approach  to  their  so- 
lution is  to  establish  a  transitional 
period  during  which  decisionmaking 
institutions  can  evolve  and  in  which  the 
decisions  that  need  to  be  made  can  be 
dealt  with  in  a  logical  sequence.  That 
approach  was  agreed  to  by  Egypt  and 
Israel  at  Camp  David,  and  they  have 
invited  other  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  to  support  it.  In  their  letter  to 
President  Carter  accompanying  the 
treaty,  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  have  agreed  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  with  a  goal  of 
completing  those  negotiations  within  1 
year.  Their  goal  is  to  reach  agreement 
on  arrangements  for  electing  a  self- 
governing  authority  for  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  and  on  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  body. 

Let  me  briefly  review  what  the  Camp 
David  framework  calls  for  on  the 
Palestinian  issues. 

•  A  Palestinian  self-governing  au- 
thority will  be  established  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  for  a  5-year  transitional 
period,  during  which  negotiations  will 
take  place  to  determine  the  final  status 
of  these  areas. 

•  At  the  start  of  the  transitional 
period,  the  Israeli  military  government 
and  its  civilian  administration  will  be 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  the  self- 
governing  authority  freely  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  these  areas.  An  ini- 
tial withdrawal  of  Israeli  military 
forces  will  take  place,  and  those  re- 
maining will  be  redeployed  to  specified 
security  locations. 

•  Elected  Palestinian  representatives 
and  the  Government  of  Jordan  are  in- 
vited to  participate,  along  with  Egypt 
and  Israel,  in  negotiations  based  on  all 
the  provisions  and  principles  of  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  242,  the  basis 
for  all  peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East 
since  1967.  Thereby  the  Palestinians 
can  participate,  as  they  have  every 
right  to  do,  in  determining  their  own 
future.  They  can  participate  in  setting 
up  their  self-governing  authority  and  in 
the  subsequent  negotiations  to  deter- 
mine the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank 


and  Gaza,  as  well  as  in  the  negotiations 
for  an  Israel-Jordan  peace  treaty.  The 
agreement  on  the  final  status  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  will  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  by  the  elected  Palestinian 
representatives.  These  elected  repre- 
sentatives will,  by  themselves,  decide 
how  they  shall  govern  themselves  after 
the  5-year  transitional  period,  consist- 
ent with  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
on  the  final  status  of  the  area. 

•  Representatives  of  Palestinians  not 
now  living  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
as  mutually  agreed,  may  join  the 
negotiations  on  establishing  the  elected 
self-governing  authority  in  those  areas. 
Throughout  the  5-year  transitional 
period,  in  all  the  negotiations,  Palesti- 
nians in  this  area  and  outside  it  almost 
certainly  will  reflect  each  other's  views 
and  concerns. 

•  Egypt  and  Israel  have  agreed  to 
work  with  other  interested  parties  to 
establish  agreed  procedures  for  a 
prompt,  just,  and  permanent  im- 
plementation of  the  resolution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

•  Israel  and  Egypt  have  agreed  that 
the  solution  from  the  negotiations  must 
recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people  and  their  just  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  provide  for  the 
security  of  Israel. 


Future  Negotiations 

In  future  negotiations,  as  in  the  past, 
the  United  States  will  remain  attentive 
to  an  important  ingredient  for  long- 
term  regional  stability  in  the  Middle 
East:  the  security  of  Israel.  Seven 
American  Presidents  have  believed  and 
demonstrated  that  America's  relation- 
ship with  Israel  is  a  unique  relation- 
ship. It  is  a  relationship  which  is  inde- 
structible because  it  is  rooted  in  the 
consciousness  and  the  morals  and  the 
religion  and  the  beliefs  of  the  American 
people  themselves.  As  President  Carter 
has  said  [March  12,  1979]:  "For  30 
years  we  have  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
proud  and  independent  nation  of  Israel. 
I  can  say  without  reservation,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  we  will  continue  to  do  so  not  just 
for  another  30  years,  but 
forever.  .  .  .  The  United  States  will 
never  support  any  agreement  or  any 
action  that  places  Israel's  security  in 
jeopardy." 

Israel  as  a  sovereign  state  within  the 
family  of  nations  has  the  right  to  rec- 
ognition and  acceptance  by  its 
neighbors.  Beyond  this  the  people  of 
Israel,  like  people  everywhere,  have  a 
deep-felt  longing  and  inherent  right  to 
live  in  peace  and  security  —  a  security 
which  derives  not  only  from  our  com- 
mitment and  Israel's  own  strength  and 
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fortitude  but  from  a  peace  based  upon 
the  growing  cooperation  and  goodwill 
of  its  neighbors  and  from  firm  and 
lasting  security  agreements  mutually 
arrived  at  and  observed. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the 
difficulty  of  the  remaining  challenges 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  all  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  the  challenge  must  be 
met.  Failure  to  do  so  poses  sufficient 
dangers  to  world  peace  that  your  gov- 
ernment would  be  irresponsible  were  it 
not  to  remain  actively  involved  in 
helping  the  parties  meet  the  challenge. 

Only  the  resolution  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  in  its  broadest  context 
can  assure  stability  in  the  greater  Mid- 
dle Eastern  region.  The  process  in- 
volved is  mutually  reinforcing:  Without 
an  Arab-Israeli  settlement,  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve;  that  stability  is  impossible 
without  settlement  of  the  Palestinian 
issue;  and  until  there  is  stability  in  the 
region  at  large,  the  concerns  of  both 
Arabs  and  Israelis  for  their  security, 
independence,  and  territorial  integrity 
cannot  be  completely  allayed. 

Answer  to  the  Critics 

As  we  go  forward  in  this  work,  we 
are  aware  that  there  are  those  who  do 
not  support  it,  or  who  hesitate  to  do  so 
openly.  There  are  some  who  do  not 
want  peace  and  would  even  unravel  the 
fabric  of  work  already  done.  There  are 
others  who  are  committed  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  but  who  criticize  the  Camp 
David  framework — the  only  approach 
in  three  decades  that  has  begun  to  pro- 
duce results.  There  are  those  who  de- 
mand that  their  concerns  be  addressed 
and  their  rights  insured  but  who  have 
refused  so  far  to  engage  in  the  effort 
required  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  fu- 
ture they  want. 

To  them  we  say:  We  are  sensitive  to 
your  anxieties  and  your  doubts.  You 
fear  that  the  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  separate  peace  and  that 
your  legitimate  interests  will  be  for- 
gotten. We  say  to  them:  The  documents 
signed  and  the  solemn  pledges  made, 
including  the  pledge  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  are  proof  that  this 
fear  is  unfounded.  A  beginning  has 
been  made.  The  process  continues.  The 
critics  provide  no  practical  alternative. 
War  is  no  solution.  The  solution  lies  in 
negotiations  whose  momentum  toward 
peace  will  grow  as  concrete  results  are 
achieved.  The  results  which  seem  im- 
possible today  become  realistic  to- 
morrow as  confidence  in  the  peace 
process  grows.  The  United  States  re- 
mains committed  to  achieving  a  com- 
prehensive peace,  fair  and  just  to  all 
concerned. 

We  will  go  on  with  this  process  re- 
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Dominica 

The  United  States  supported  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Dominica  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  (Amb.  Richard  W.  Petree  in 
the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  6,  1978; 
USUN  press  release  153)  It  was  ad- 
mitted as  the  151st  member  of  the 
United  Nations  on  December  18,  1978. 

Human  Rights 

The  United  States  urged  that  the 
United  Nations  concentrate  on  im- 
proving its  human  rights  machinery  and 
programs.  In  an  address  before  the  as- 
sembled members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  March  17,  1977,  President 
Carter  suggested  that  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  meet  more 
often  and  move  the  entire  human  rights 
division  back  to  central  headquarters  in 
New  York.  He  also  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  reconsider  the  proposal  to 
create  the  post  of  a  U.N.  high  commis- 
sioner of  human  rights. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  press  that  the  Human  Rights 
Commission's  overall  analysis  has  a 


positive   impact  on  improving 
human  rights  mechanisms  and 
there  be  a  periodic  reveiw  of  all  L 
activities  in  this  respect.  We  also 
ported  initiatives  concerning  the  c 
tion  of  autonomous  human  rights 
stitutions  and  regional  human  ri 
organizations.   (Brady  Tyson  in  C 
mittee  III  on  Nov.   28,   1979;  UJ 
press  release  138) 

Mass  Communications 

The  United  States  welcomed  the 
cellent  report  on  major  developmen 
mass  communications  during  the 
16  years  which  was  submitted  to 
U.N.  Secretary  General  by  the  Din 
General  of  the  U.N.  Educational, 
entific  and  Cultural  Organiza 
(UNESCO).  We  also  noted  that 
work  of  the  20th  session  of  the 
ESCO  general  conference  signifiec 
triumph  of  cooperation  over  confrc 
tion  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  l 
equitable  "new  world  informa 
order." 

The  U.S.  general  policy  stateme 
the  conference  (for  text  see  Bull 
of  February    1979,  p.   50)  prop 


gardless  of  pressure  or  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  others.  We  invite  others  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  to  join  us  and 
urge  all  nations  concerned  with  peace 
to  support  our  effort.  The  full  fruits  of 
peace  cannot  be  harvested  unless  its 
seed  is  sown  widely  and  nurtured  by 
all.  We  see  no  present  alternative  to  the 
process  begun  at  Camp  David.  The 
problems  remaining  are  too  compli- 
cated and  too  sensitive  to  be  solved  all 
at  once.  Most  complicated  of  all  is  the 
unresolved  problem  of  Jerusalem.  But 
with  each  problem  resolved,  it  becomes 
all  the  more  possible  to  resolve  the 
next — with  each  act  of  trust,  the  next 
act  requiring  even  greater  trust  be- 
comes more  possible.  In  the  end,  the 
overall  solution  will  emerge,  as  we  put 
in  place  the  firm  building  blocks  on 
which  a  comprehensive  peace  can 
stand. 

A  framework  for  peace  was  estab- 
lished at  Camp  David  and  an 
Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  has  now  been 
concluded.  This  was  the  first  indis- 
pensible  step  on  the  road  to  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  The  challenges  ahead  are 
formidable,  and  overcoming  them  will 
at  times  tax  our  patience  and  our  for- 
titude. But,  for  the  first  time,  a  practi- 


cal beginning  has  been  made  to 
peace  in  this  troubled  region,  a 
realistic  opportunity  exists  to  com 
the  task. 

We  are  determined  to  help  mak( 
treaty  the  foundation  for  a  wider 
greater  peace.  What  we  seek,  ii 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  is:  "I 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  j 
ever  state  or  persuasion,  religioi 
political;  peace,  commerce,  and  h 
friendship  with  all  nations.  ..." 

Sixteen  months  ago,  President 
traversed  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
years  separating  Cairo  and  Jerus; 
By  that  symbolic  act,  he  charted  i 
course  that  can  make  Jefferson's  I 
a  reality  for  the  peoples  of  the  M 
East.  Six  months  ago  three  m< 
vision  —  President  Sadat,  P 
Minister  Begin,  and  Presi 
Carter — set  out  from  Camp  Dav 
the  long  road  to  achieve  that  re 
One  week  ago  those  same  three 
reached  the  first  major  milestoi 
that  journey.  We  are  determined  t< 
on  that  road  until,  together,  we 
its  final  and  successful  destinatioi 

'For  texts  of  the  Camp  David  fram 
and  related  material,  see  Bulletin  c 
1978,  p.l. 
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isures  to  further  the  free  flow  of 
irmation. 

The  United  States  pledged  to  de- 
)p  a  plan  of  cooperation  and  assist- 
t  in  communications  with  develop- 
countries. 

The  United  States  announced  that 
AID-funded  program  using  the 
lities  of  INTELSAT  would  be  ini- 
:d  to  enable  developing  countries  to 
;eminate  information  on  health, 
cation,  and  agriculture  in  remote 
1  areas. 

The  United  States  recommended 
sideration  of  a  consultative  role  for 
ropriate  international  organizations 
action  upon  requests  for  communi- 
ons assistance  and  mobilization  of 
iurces. 

fe  suggested  that  the  Special  Politi- 
Committee  on  Questions  Relating 
lformation  especially  consider  three 
s  of  activity: 

Defining  needs  and  aspirations  of 
world  community  in  realistic  terms; 
Organizing  procedures  for  pro- 
ng consultative  services;  and 
Mobilizing  resources. 

1  conclusion  the  United  States 
ioned  against  radical  and  politically 
ivated  prescriptions  for  structural 
lges.  We  cannot  acquiesce  in  or  be 
fferent  to  concepts  of  a  new  world 
rmation  order  which  imply  linkage 
i  ideas  and  proposals  totally  unac- 
able  to  any  society  that  constitu- 
ally  guarantees  freedom  of  expres- 
against  restriction  by  the  state.  To 
blish  a  more  just  and  effective 
Id  order,  all  nations  must  pursue, 
lout  discarding  their  differences, 
commonalities  that  exist  in  con- 
:tive  and  practical  approaches  to 
problems  before  them.  (George  A. 
ey  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
ee  on  Questions  Relating  to  Infor- 
on  on  Dec.  4,  1978;  USUN  press 
ise  149) 


die  East 

lie  United  States  strongly  opposed 
jA  Resolution  33-71  A.  Its  main 
it  is  a  request  that  the  Security 
ncil,  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
.  Charter,  apply  a  mandatory  arms 
argo  against  only  one  nation  in  the 
die  East — Israel.  The  United  States 
:ves  that  this  would  undermine  the 
rity  of  Israel,  create  a  fundamental 
dance  in  the  Middle  East,  and  so 
ribute  significantly  to  a  dangerous 
abilization  in  the  region.  Rather, 
vay  to  achieve  stability  in  the  Mid- 
East  is  for  Israel  and  its  Arab 
hbors  to  resolve  their  differences 
Jgh  negotiations  leading  to  a  com- 
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prehensive  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  (Amb.  Adrian  S.  Fisher 
on  Nov.  27;  USUN  press  release  139) 

The  United  States  supported  the  Se- 
curity Council's  renewal  of  the  U.N. 
Disengagement  Observer  Force.  (Amb. 
Richard  W.  Petree  in  the  Security 
Council  on  Nov.  30,  1978;  USUN 
press  release  147) 

The  United  States  expressed  concern 
that  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the  U.N. 
Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL). 
Members  of  the  Security  Council,  Is- 
rael, and  other  governments  and  or- 
ganizations having  influence  in  the  re- 
gion have  responsibility  for  cooperat- 
ing with  UNIFIL  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  relative  stability  in  the  UNIFIL  area 
can  be  consolidated  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
is  extended  to  southern  Lebanon.  UNI- 
FIL's  operation  must  be  extended  in 
southern  Lebanon  and  its  freedom  of 
movement  assured.  (Amb.  James  F. 
Leonard  in  the  Security  Council  on 
Dec.  8,  1978;  USUN  press  release  157) 

At  the  pledging  conference  for  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA),  the  United  States  pledged 
$53  million  for  1979.  Of  this  amount 
$9.5  million  is  contingent  upon  receipt 
by  UNRWA  of  matching  contributions 
from  members  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  The 
United  States  noted  that  it  has  been  the 
largest  contributor  to  UNRWA  since  its 
establishment  in  1949.  (Betty-Jane 
Jones  in  the  pledging  conference  for 
UNRWA  on  Dec.  7,  1978;  USUN  press 
release  159) 

Refugees' 

At  the  pledging  conference  for  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, the  United  States  pledged  $12.5 
million  as  its  initial  contribution  toward 
the  Refugees'  1979  general  program 
and  indicated  its  intention  to  seek  ad- 
ditional funds  during  the  1979  opera- 
tional year.  (William  J.  Stibravy,  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
pledging  conference  on  Nov.  17,  1978; 
press  release  123) 

South  Asia 

The  United  States  voted  in  favor  of 
UNGA  Resolution  33-65  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone 
in  South  Asia.  We  believe  that  an  ef- 
fective nuclear-weapon-free  zone  that 
is  developed  and  supported  by  states  in 
the  area  can  enhance  the  security  of  the 
parties  and  reinforce  nonproliferation 
on  a  regional  basis.  (Amb.  Adrian  S. 
Fisher  in  Committee  I  on  Nov.  29, 
1978;  USUN  press  release  141) 


South  Africa 


The  United  States  cosponsored 
UNGA  Resolution  33-42  to  assure  that 
students  from  Zimbabwe,  Namibia,  and 
South  Africa  are  not  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  training  and  education 
under  the  U.N.  Educational  and 
Training  Program  for  Southern  Africa. 
The  United  States  urged  a  unanimous 
international  commitment  to  the  youth 
and  future  of  southern  Africa.  (John 
Graham  in  Committee  IV  on  Nov.  2, 
1978;  USUN  press  release  129) 

World  Assembly  on  the  Elderly 

The  U.S.  Government  believes  the 
problems  of  older  citizens  are  a  con- 
cern for  all  nations.  The  rapid  rise  in 
numbers  and  proportions  of  older 
people  characterized  almost  all  de- 
veloped nations  in  this  century.  In  de- 
veloping nations,  the  number  of  older 
people  is  expected  to  triple  over  the 
next  50  years. 

The  United  States  presented  a  draft 
resolution  (later  adopted  as  A/RES/ 
33/52)  which  proposes  convening  a 
World  Assembly  on  the  Elderly  in 
1982.  Such  an  assembly  would  allow 
all  nations  to  exchange  knowledge  and 
experience  on  current  and  projected 
measures  to  improve  life  for  the  el- 
derly. Also,  the  General  Assembly  is 
asked  to  consider  observing  an  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Elderly. 

The  U.S.  Congress  approved  and 
President  Carter  signed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  contribution  of  $1  million  or 
25%  of  the  cost  (whichever  is  lower)  to 
a  world  assembly.  (Ruth  Morgenthau  in 
Committee  III  on  Nov.  15,  1978; 
USUN  press  release  120)  □ 
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WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE: 

Nicaragua 


DEPARTMENT  SPOKESMAN'S 
RESPONSE  TO  A  QUESTION, 
FEB.  8,  19791 

A  three-nation  negotiating  group, 
which  has  been  trying  since  last  Oc- 
tober to  help  the  government  and  op- 
position forces  in  Nicaragua  to  reach  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  solution  to 
that  nation's  political  crisis,  has  sus- 
pended its  mediation  efforts. 

It  is  concluded  that  it  cannot  break 
the  impasse  between  the  opposition  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  caused  by 
President  Somoza's  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  essential  elements  of  the 
mediators'  most  recent  proposal. 

Following  the  events,  strikes,  and 
violence  of  last  August  and  September 
in  Nicaragua,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  on  September 
23  noted  the  willingness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  to  accept  the 
mediation  effort.  In  response,  the 
United  States,  Guatemala,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  offered  their 
cooperation.  This  offer  was  accepted 
both  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
and  the  opposition  coalition  known  as 
the  Broad  Opposition  Front  (FAO). 
That  group  began  its  work  on  Octo- 
ber 6. 

On  December  20,  it  presented  to 
both  the  governing  National  Liberal 
Party  (PLN)  and  the  FAO  a  carefully 
constructed  proposal  for  a  resolution  of 
the  political  crisis  through  a  national 
plebiscite.  The  plan  was  based  upon 
the  conditions  and  views  which  were 
presented  both  by  the  government  and 
by  the  opposition.  It  included  plans  for 
international  administration  and  super- 
vision of  a  plebiscite,  along  with  other 
special  conditions  which  the  negotiat- 
ing group  felt  were  essential  to  secure 
voter  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the 
plebiscite  process  and  without  which 
agreement  to  hold  such  a  plebiscite 
could  not  be  achieved. 

The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
FAO  but  not  by  the  PLN,  which  sub- 
mitted a  counterproposal. 

The  three-nation  group  studied  that 
counterproposal  carefully  but  deemed  it 
insufficient  to  have  any  prospect  of 
being  accepted  by  the  opposition. 

On  January  12,  the  group  asked  the 
PLN  to  reconsider  its  position.  On 
January   17,  the  PLN  reconfirmed  its 


position  and  its  opposition  to  the  plan. 
The  mediating  group,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  the  existing  impasse  could 
not  be  broken  by  further  negotiations. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  accept  the  group's  pro- 
posals, the  resulting  prospects  for  re- 
newed violence  and  polarization,  and 
the  human  rights  situation  in 
Nicaragua,  as  reported  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  unavoidably  affect  the  kind  of 
relationship  we  can  maintain  with  that 
government.  It  was  with  this  back- 
ground that  the  U.S.  Government  reas- 
sessed its  relationship  with  Nicaragua 
and  concluded  that  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  continue  to  maintain 
the  same  level  and  kind  of  presence  in 
Nicaragua  as  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  will  take 
the  following  steps  in  connection  with 
its  relationship  with  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

First,  the  United  States  is  with- 
drawing the  U.S.  military  assistance 
group  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  terminat- 
ing our  military  assistance  program 
which  has,  in  fact,  been  suspended  for 
some  months. 

Second,  with  respect  to  economic 
assistance,  those  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  projects 
which  are  well-advanced  will  continue 
since  they  are  aimed  at  the  basic  human 
needs  of  the  poor,  and  termination  of 
AID  funding  at  this  time — at  this  par- 
ticular advanced  stage — would  leave 
many  elements  only  partially  com- 
pleted. However,  no  new  projects  with 
the  government  will  be  considered 
under  present  conditions.  At  this  point, 
AID  does  not  intend  to  implement  two 
loan  projects  signed  in  August  1978  on 
which  work  has  not  yet  begun.  There 
have  been  substantial  changes  in  con- 
ditions affecting  these  projects  since 
the  loans  were  negotiated. 

Third,  we  are  withdrawing  all  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  from  Nicaragua. 

Fourth,  we  are  also  reducing  the 
number  of  U.S.  Government  officials 
at  our  embassy  in  Managua. 

The  United  States  wants  to  note 
again  its  willingness  to  resume  the  con- 
ciliation efforts  should  conditions  and 
circumstances  warrant.  We  hope  that 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  political  crisis  can  be  resumed, 
and  we  urge  all  Nicaraguans  to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  seek  violent  solutions 
to  problems  that  are  best  resolved 
through  a  national  consensus. 

We  would  deplore  any  outbreak  of 
terrorism  or  violence  emanating  from 
whatever  source,  which  besides  the 
suffering  and  loss  of  human  life  it 
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would  cause  would  only  complicate  t 
task  of  finding  a  peaceful  solution 
Nicaragua's  crisis. 

We  call  upon  other  governments 
the  region  to  avoid  contributing  to  t 
continuation  or  spread  of  violence.  \ 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  t 
OAS  to  the  end  that  we  can  assist 
promoting  peace,  democracy,  and  f 
respect  for  human  rights  in  Nicaragi 
This  has  been  conveyed  to  the  govei 
ment  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  is  the  ci 
rent  status  and  our  intentions. 


1  The  question  was  asked  at  the  noon  brief 
and  answered  by  Department  spokesman  H 
ding  Carter  III. 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcer 
of  foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  ^ 
June  10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Jum 
1959;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29,  1970.  T 
6997. 
Extended  to:   Isle  of  Man  by  the  Un 

Kingdom,  Feb.   22,    1979;  effective  1 

23,  1979. 

Astronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  th< 
turn  of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  obj 
launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  W 
ington,  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  22,  1' 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  3,  1968.  TIAS  65 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  Mar.  21,  197 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
zure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec. 
1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1< 
TIAS  7192. 

Ratification  deposited:  Ethiopia  (with  a 
ervation),  Mar.  26,  1979. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Dor 
Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into  f 
Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ethiopia  (with  a 
ervation),  Mar.  26,  1979. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  te> 
the  convention  on  international  civil  avis 
(Chicago,  1944)  (TIAS  1591),  with  an 
Done  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  1977. * 
Acceptance  deposited:  Seychelles.  Mar. 
1979. 

Bills  of  Lading 

Protocol  to  amend  the  international  conver 
for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  of  law 
lating  to  bills  of  lading  signed  at  Brus 
Aug.  25,  1924  (TS  931).  Done  at  Brus 
Feb.  23,  1968.  Entered  into  force  June 
1977. 2 
Accession  deposited:   German  Demon 

Republic,  Feb.  14,  1979. 
Signature:  Netherlands,  Feb.  5,  1979. 
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on  Study  Group.  Done  at  Brussels  Dec. 
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ession  deposited:  United  Arab  Emirates, 
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se 
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ment  establishing  the  International  Fund 

Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
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:ession  deposited:   Paraguay,   Mar.    23, 
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ries — North  Pacific 
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memoranda  of  understanding.  Done  at  Tokyo 

Apr.  25,   1978.  Entered  into  force  Feb.    15, 

1979. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Mar.  14,  1979. 

Gas 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases,  and 
of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.  Done 
at  Geneva  June  17,  1925.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  8,  1928;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  10,  1975. 
TIAS  8061. 

Accession  deposited:  Bhutan,  June  12,  1978; 
effective  Feb.  19,  1979. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil   and  political 
rights.   Done  at  New  York  Dec.    16,    1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. 2 
Accession  deposited:   Gambia,   Mar.    22, 
1979. 

Load  Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,    1966. 

Done  at  London  Apr.  5,   1966.  Entered  into 

force  July  21,  1968.  TIAS  6331. 

Accession  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 
Mar.  6,  1979. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  on 

load  lines,   1966.   Done  at  London  Oct.    12, 

1971. ' 

Acceptance  deposited:    Panama,   Mar.    14, 
1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Signed  at  Geneva 
Mar.  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  17, 
1958.  TIAS  4044. 

Acceptance  deposited:    Yemen,   Mar.    14, 
1979. 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  international 
maritime  traffic,  with  annex.  Done  at  Lon- 
don Apr.  9,  1965.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  5. 
1967;  for  the  U.S.  May  16,  1967.  TIAS 
6251. 

Accession  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 
Mar.  6,  1979. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 
at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  16,  1976. 2 

Ratification  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Mar.  14,  1979. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of 
pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes,  as 
amended.  Done  at  London  May  12,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958;  for  the 
U.S.  Dec.  8.  1961.  TIAS  4900;  6109. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Repub- 
lic, Mar  6,  1979. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil, 
1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109). 
Adopted  at  London  Oct.  21,  1969.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  20,  1978.  TIAS  8505. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Repub- 
lic, Mar.  6,  1979. 

International  convention  on  civil   liability  for 
oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  Nov. 
29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1975. 2 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy  (with  a  declara- 
tion), Feb.  27,  1979. 

International  convention  relating  to  interven- 
tion on  the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution 
casualties,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Nov.   29,    1969.   Entered  into  force  May  6, 
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1975.  TIAS  8068. 

Accession  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 

Mar.  6,  1979. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  Feb.  27,  1979. 
International  convention  on  the  establishment 
of  an  international  fund  for  compensation  for 
oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  Dec. 
18,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  16,  1978. 2 
Accession  deposited:  Italy,  Feb.  27,  1979. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978,  except  for  chapter 
II.  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978. 2  TIAS  8733. 

Ratification  deposited:    Monaco,   Mar.   22, 
1979. 

Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of 

pollution  from  ships.    1973,   with  protocols 

and  annexes.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2,  1973. ' 

Accession  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 

Mar.  6,  1979. 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
from  ships,  1973.  Done  at  London  Feb.  17, 
1978. ' 

Signatures:  France,  Mar.  6,  1979;4  Sweden. 
Mar.  1,  1979." 

Protocol   relating  to   intervention  on  the  high 
seas  in  cases  of  pollution  by  substances  other 
than  oil.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2,  1973.' 
Accession  deposited:  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 
Mar.  6,  1979. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea.  1960.  Done  at  London  June  17,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  May  26,  1965.  TIAS 
5780. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Iraq,  Feb.   27,    1979. 
International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  Nov. 
1,  1974. ' 
Accessions  deposited:   German  Democratic 

Republic,   Mar.    15,    1979;  Yemen  Arab 

Repubic,  Mar.  6,  1979. 
Protocol  of   1978  relating  to  the   international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974. 
Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. ' 
Accession  deposited:    Bahamas,   Feb.    16, 

1979. 
Signatures:  France,  Jan.  26,   1979;4  Federal 

Republic  of  Germany,   Nov.    16,    1978;4 

Netherlands,  Nov.  17,  1978;4  Poland,  Oct. 

16,  1978;4  Sweden,  Mar.  1,  1979." 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention  on  the   international   maritime 
satellite  orgainzation  (INMARSAT),   with 
annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976. ' 
Ratification  deposited:    Australia.   Mar.    16, 
1979. 

Slavery 

Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and 
practices  similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva 
Sept.  7,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 
1957;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  6,  1967.  TIAS  6418. 
Accession  deposited:  Djibouti,  Mar.  21, 
1979. 

Space 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  Moon  and  other  celestial 
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bodies.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  Jan.  27,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  10,  1967. 

Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  Mar.  1,  1979. 
Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  Jan.  14, 

1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15,  1976. 
T1AS  8480. 

Accession  deposited:  Peru,  Mar.  21,  1979. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention, 
with  annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at 
Malaga-Torremolinos  Oct.  25,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1975;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  7, 

1976.  TIAS  8572. 

Accession  deposited:  Nauru,  Mar.  8,  1979. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measure- 
ment of  ships,  with  annexes,  1969.  Done  at 
London  June  23,  1969. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:   Argentina,  Jan.   24, 

1979. 
Accessions  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

Feb.    15,    1979;  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 

Mar.  6,  1979. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  schedule 
of  whaling  regulations.  Done  at  Washington 
Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  10, 
1948.  TIAS  1849. 

Notification  of  adherence:  Seychelles,  Mar. 
19,  1979. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
regulation  of  whaling  of  Dec.  2,  1946  (TIAS 
1849).  Done  at  Washington  Nov.  19,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  May  4,  1959.  (TIAS 
4228). 

Notification  of  adherence:  Seychelles,  Mar. 
19,  1979. 

Wills 

Convention  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the 
form  of  an  international  will,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Washington  Oct.  26,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  9,  1978. 2 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  Apr.  3, 
1979. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  Australia  during  calendar  year 
1979.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Jan.  11  and  Mar.  29,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Mar.  29,  1979;  effective  Jan. 
1,  1979. 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  agreements  of  Apr. 
22,  1976,  as  amended  (TIAS  8737,  8738), 
relating  to  trade  in  manmade  fiber  textiles 
and  textile  products  and  cotton  textiles  and 
textile  products  and  amending  the  cotton 
textile  agreement.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  Mar.  27,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  27,  1979. 

Canada 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  of  Aug.  16, 
1916,  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  (39 
Stat.  1702).  Signed  at  Ottawa  Jan.  30,  1979. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification. 


Memorandum  of  understanding  pertaining  to 
coordination  of  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment. Signed  Feb.  1,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  1,  1979. 

Agreement  concerning  fishing  off  the  west 
coast  of  Canada,  with  annex.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  Mar.  29, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  29,  1979. 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  halibut  fishery  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  (TIAS 
2900).  Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  29,  1979. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification. 

Treaty  to  submit  to  binding  dispute  settlement 
the  delimitation  of  the  maritime  boundary  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maine  area.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton Mar.  29,  1979.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  and  the  agreement  on  East 
Coast  fishery  resources. 

Special  agreement  to  submit  to  a  chamber  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  the  delim- 
itation of  the  maritime  boundary  in  the  Gulf 
of  Maine  area.  Signed  at  Washington  Mar. 
29,  1979.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  to  submit  to 
binding  dispute  settlement  the  delimitation  of 
the  maritime  boundary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
area. 

Agreement  to  submit  to  a  court  of  arbitration 
the  delimitation  of  the  maritime  boundary  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maine  area.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton Mar.  29,  1979.  Enters  into  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  II  or  III  of  the  treaty  to 
submit  to  binding  dispute  settlement  the  de- 
limitation of  the  maritime  boundary  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine  area. 

Agreement  on  east  coast  fishery  resources. 
Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  29,  1979.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  date  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  agreement  and  the  treaty  to  sub- 
mit to  binding  dispute  settlement  the  delim- 
itation of  the  maritime  boundary  in  the  Gulf 
of  Maine  area  signed  Mar.  29,  1979,  are  ex- 
changed. 

Egypt 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  annexes.  Signed  at  Cairo  Mar. 
20,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Nov.  8,  1978. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  Mar. 
20,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20,  1979. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in 
phase  III  of  the  deep  sea  drilling  project. 
Signed  at  Bonn-Bad  Godesberg  July  18, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  July  18,  1974. 

Hong  Kong 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with  de- 
tailed regulations.  Signed  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Washington  Jan.  2  and  Feb.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  15,  1979;  effective  Feb.  1, 
1979. 

Iran 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  re- 
visions of  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  let- 
ters of  offer  and  acceptance  in  force  between 
the  U.S.  and  Iran.  Signed  at  Tehran  Feb.  3, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  3,  1979. 

Israel 

Memorandum  of  agreement  concerning  assur- 


ances. Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  26, 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1979. 
Memorandum  of  agreement  concerning  a 
supply  arrangement,   with  annex.   Sign 
Washington  Mar.   26,    1979.   Entered 
force  Mar.  26,  1979. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assis 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  t 
Jamaica  Nutrition  Holdings  Ltd.,  its  he 
company,  State  Trading  Corporation,  ai 
associated  companies.  Signed  at  Washi 
Mar.  30,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Mai 
1979. 

Japan 

Agreement  in  the  field  of  liquid  metal-c 
fast  breeder  reactors.  Signed  at  Tokyc 
31,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  31,1 

Jordan 

Loan  agreement  for  a  potash  plant.  Sigr 
Amman  Aug.  28,  1978.  Entered  into 
Aug.  28,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  grant 
authorizations  to  permit  licensed  am 
radio  operators  of' either  country  to  o| 
their  stations  in  the  other  country.  Efl 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Amman  Feb. 
Mar.  11,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Mai 
1979. 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  export  of  color  tele' 
receivers  from  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letti 
Seoul  and  Washington  Dec.  14,  1978. 
2,  and  Mar.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
Mar.  12,  1979;  effective  Dec.  14,  1978 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  a 
ment  of  Apr.  24,  1957,  as  amended  ( 
3807,  7083),  with  exchange  of  letter 
related  note.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
at  Seoul  Mar.  22,  1979.  Entered  into 
Mar.  22,  1979. 

Liberia 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  vi 
utilizing  the  Louisiana  offshore  oil  por 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washi 
Oct.  27,  1978,  and  Jan.  15,  1979.  Er 
into  force  Jan.  15,  1979. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assis 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  t 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  Signed  at  \ 
ington  Mar.   21,    1979.   Entered  into 
Mar.  21,  1979. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  Fel 
1974,  (TIAS  7806)  for  scientific  and 
nological  cooperation.  Effected  by  exel 
of  notes  at  Wellington  Feb.  27,  1979 
tered  into  force  Feb.  27,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
20,  1970,  (TIAS  6857)  concerning  th 
ceptance  of  certificates  of  airworthines 
imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchan; 
notes  at  Washington  Mar.  16  and  30, 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  30,  1979. 

Romania 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  sciei 
and  technological  cooperation,  with  at 
Signed  at  Bucharest  Feb.  27,  1979.  En 
into  force  Feb.  27,  1979. 


1979 
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Arabia 

:t  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 

cutive  management  development.  Signed 

idda  Nov.  18,  1978. 

ered  into  force:  Mar.  4,  1979. 

:t  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 

cultural  bank  management  and  training, 

*  annex.  Signed  at  Jidda  Nov.  18,  1978. 

ered  into  force:  Mar.  5,  1979. 

:t  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 

isportation,   with  annex.   Signed  at  Jidda 

I  18,  1978. 

ered  into  force:  Mar.  5,  1979. 

al 

ansport  services  agreement,  with  memo- 
Jum  of  understanding.  Signed  at  Dakar 
r.  28,  1979.  Entered  into  force  provi- 
lally,  Mar.  28,  1979;  definitively,  upon 
sxchange  of  notes  stating  that  the  agree- 
lt  has  been  approved  in  accordance  with 
li  contracting  party's  requirements. 

anka 

sment  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
iities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
1975,  (TIAS  8107)  with  related  letter, 
lied  at  Colombo  Feb.  22,  1979.  Entered 
i  force  Feb.  22,  1979. 


:ment  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
lities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
1977,  (TIAS  9157)  with  agreed  minutes, 
ned  at  Khartoum  Feb.  8,  1979.  Enters 
i  force  upon  U.S.  Embassy  receipt  of 
fication  of  the  completion  of  the  con- 
utional  procedures  for  ratification  re- 
ed by  applicable  law  of  Sudan. 

ame 

ment  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance 
:onnection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
nolds  Metals  Company.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ion  Mar.  14,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
".  14,  1979. 


ment  relating  to  export  of  color  television 
:ivers  from  Taiwan,  with  annexes.  Ef- 
ed  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washington 
:.  29,  1978,  and  Mar.  5,  1979.  Entered 
'  force  Mar.  5,   1979;  effective  Dec.  29, 


:ment  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
iities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  June  7, 
6  (TIAS  8506).  Signed  at  Tunis  Mar.  2, 
9.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  2,  1979. 


irandum  of  understanding  on  continued 
icipation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
iublics  in  the  deep  sea  drilling  project 
n  Jan.  1,  1979,  through  Sept.  30,  1980. 
ted  at  Washington  and  Moscow  Feb.  16 
21,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  21, 
9;  effective  Jan.  1,  1979. 

d  Kingdom 

>randum  of  understanding  concerning 
peration  in  the  testing  and  development 
intimisting  kerosene  and  related  equip- 
it,  with  appendix.  Signed  at  Washington 
London  June  1  and  14,  1978.  Entered 
<  force  June  14,  1978. 
protocol  further  amending  the  convention 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
mention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 


taxes  on  income  and  capital  gains,  signed  at 
London  on  Dec.  31,  1975.  Signed  at  London 
Mar.  15,  1979.  Enters  into  force  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  30  days  following  the 
date  on  which  instruments  of  ratification  are 
exchanged. 
Reciprocal  fisheries  agreement.  Signed  at  Lon- 
don Mar.  27,  1979.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

Zaire 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  certain  debts  owed  to,  guaran- 
teed, or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington Feb.  7,  1979. 
Entered  into  force:  Apr.  4,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  May  24,  1977 
(TIAS  8813).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Kinshasa  July  7,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
July  7,  1978.  □ 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

3  Not  applicable  to  Greenland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands. 

4  Subject  to  ratification. 


CHRONOLOGY: 
March  1979 

Mar.     1    U.S.   and  P.R.C.  exchange  Ambas- 
sadors and  establish  Embassies  in 
Beijing  and  Washington,  D.C. 
George  M.  Seignious  II  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  to  be  ACDA  Director. 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin  visits  the 

U.S.  Mar.  1-8. 
Spain  holds  "parliamentary  elections, 
and  Prime  Minister  Suarez's 
Democratic  Center  Union  party 
wins  168  seats  —  8  short  of  a 
majority. 

Mar.  2  Secretary  Blumenthal  and  P.R.C.  Fi- 
nance Minister  Zhang  initial 
agreement  on  settlement  of  finan- 
cial claims  in  Beijing. 

Mar.  3  President  Carter  meets  with  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  affirms  U.S. 
commitment  to  complete  the  Alas- 
kan oil  pipeline. 
French  President  Giscard  returns  to 
France  from  visit  to  Mexico  (Feb. 
28-Mar.  3). 

Mar.  4  Iran  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with 
South  Africa. 

Mar.    5    Israeli  Cabinet  approves  U.S.   pro- 
posals for  compromise   in  peace 
treaty  negotiations. 
P.R.C.   announces  that  it  has  begun 
withdrawing  troops  from  Vietnam. 

Mar.  6  South  Africa  formally  rejects  a 
cease-fire  proposal  by  U.N.  Secre- 


tary General   Waldheim  to  help 
transition   to   majority  rule   in 
Namibia. 
North   and  South   Yemen   agree  to 
Arab  League's  call  for  a  cease-fire. 

Mar.  7  President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance 
visit  Egypt  and  Israel  and  return  to 
Washington,  D.C,  on  Mar.  14  (for 
details,  see  p.  16). 

Mar.  9  U.S.S.R.  Premier  Kosygin  visits 
India  Mar.  9-15. 

Mar.  12  Luis  Herrera  Campins  sworn  in  as 
President  of  Venezuela. 

Mar.  13  President  Sadat  approves  proposed 
peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 
Maurice  Bishop  assumes  control  of 
the  Government  of  Grenada 
through  a  coup  d'etat. 

Mar.  14  Israeli  Cabinet  accepts  compromises 
in  the  proposed  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel. 

Mar.  15    Gen.   Joao   Baptista   de  Oliveira 
Figueiredo  sworn  in  as  President  of 
Brazil. 
Egyptian  Cabinet  approves  draft 
peace  treaty. 

Mar.  15  A  U.S.  delegation  consisting  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  Brzezinski, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
topher, Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Jones,  and 
Chip  Carter  visit  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan  Mar.  16-19.  On  Mar.  19 
they  visit  Egypt  before  leaving  the 
Middle  East.  From  Cairo  Deputy 
Secretary  Christopher  travels  to 
Rome,  Bonn,  Paris,  London,  and 
Brussels  Mar.  19-22,  and  the  rest 
of  the  delegation  returns  to  the 
U.S.  on  Mar.  19. 

Mar.  16  Kano  accord,  signed  by  all  factions  to 
the  civil  war  in  Chad,  concludes 
the  Kano  conference  of  Mar. 
10-16.  It  dissolves  the  former  gov- 
ernment in  Chad  and  calls  for  new 
government  consisting  of  all  fac- 
tions and  creates  a  demilitarized 
zone  around  N'Djamena  where 
fighting  erupted  on  Feb.  12. 

Mar.  18  Parliamentary  elections  held  in  Fin- 
land Mar.  18-19.  The  governing 
center-left  coalition  loses  some 
seats  but  maintains  a  majority  in 
Parliament;  the  conservatives  make 
significant  gains.  A  new  govern- 
ment will  not  be  formed  for  several 
weeks. 

Mar.  19  Secretary  Vance  attends  proximity 
talks  on  Namibia  Mar.  19-20  in 
New  York. 
8th  session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  opens  in  Geneva  for  6 
weeks. 

Mar.  20  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  appeals  to  all  parties  to 
Southern  Rhodesian  conflict  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  end  increased 
indiscriminate  violence   against 
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civilians  and  to  permit  the  ICRC  to 
carry  out  its  humanitarian  work. 
Mar.  21     Vice  President  Mondale  visits  Brazil 

and  Venezuela  Mar.  21-24. 
Mar.  22    Israeli  Parliament  approves  peace 
treaty  with  Egypt  by  vote  of  95  to 
18  (Israeli  time) 
U.K.  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
Richard  Sykes  assassinated  in  The 
Hague. 
Mar.  23    Israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin  visits 
U.S.  Mar.  23-29. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ap- 
proves export   of   18.5   tons  of 
slightly  enriched  uranium  to  India. 
Mar.  24    Egyptian  President  Sadat  visits  U.S. 
Mar.   24-29  and  Germany   Mar. 
29-30;  returns  to  Egypt  Mar.  30. 
Mahmoud  Riad  of  Egypt  resigns  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  Arab 
League. 
U.S.S.R.  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
visits  Syria  Mar.  24-26. 
Mar.  25    Bomb  explodes  at  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Damascus.   Property  damage  is 
slight  and  no  one  is  injured. 
Mar.  26    President   Carter  witnesses   the 
Egyptian-Israeli   Peace   Treaty 
signed  by   President  Sadat  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Mar.  27    OPEC  decides  to  raise  oil  prices  by 

9%  on  Apr.  1 . 
Mar.  28    U.K.   Prime  Minister  Callaghan's 
Labor  government  is  defeated  by  a 
formal  no-confidence  vote  of  3 1 1 
to  310  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  Mar.  29  the  Queen,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
orders  general  elections  for  May  3. 
U.N.   Security  Council  condemns 
South  Africa  for  invasions  of  An- 
gola by  a  vote  of  12  to  0  (U.S., 
U.K.,  and  France  abstain). 
Jordan  recalls  its  Ambassador  to 
Egypt. 
Mar.  29    Egypt  announces  its  intention  to 
withdraw  its  diplomatic  mission 
from  Jordan. 
U.S.   and  Canada  sign  four  agree- 
ments concerning  fishing  and  ma- 
rine issues. 
Italian   Prime   Minister  Andreotti 
presents  a  new  coalition  Cabinet  to 
Parliament. 
Senate  approves  legislation  estab- 
lishing informal   relations  with 
Taiwan  by  a  vote  of  85  to  4  and 
sends  bill  to  President  Carter  to  be 
signed. 
Mar.  30    Shah  of  Iran  arrives  in  the  Bahamas. 
North  and  South  Yemen  agree  to 
unite  their  countries. 


Hie  Verdet  becomes  Prime  Minister 

of  Romania. 
Iran  holds  a  2-day  referendum  in 
which  Iranians  vote  approval  of  the 
proposal  for  the  country  to  become 
an  Islamic  republic. 
Mar.  31  At  an  Arab  League  meeting  in 
Baghdad,  18  Arab  countries  and 
the  PLO  declare  a  total  economic 
boycott  of  Egypt,  suspend  Egypt's 
membership  in  the  League,  an- 
nounce withdrawal  of  their  ambas- 
sadors to  Egypt,  and  recommend 
complete  cessation  of  diplomatic 
ties  within  a  month. 
Italian  Prime  Minister  Andreotti 
submits  the  resignation  of  his  coal- 
ition government  after  the  Senate 
defeats  a  confidence  motion  by  a 
vote  of  150  to  149.  □ 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


March  16- April  12 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Subject 

International  Radio  Consult- 
ative Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  9,  Apr.  10. 

Statement  on  the  death  of 
Jean  Monnet. 

Vance:  statement  on 
Rhodesia. 

Vance:  interview  on  CBS- 
TV's  "Face  the  Nation." 

Joan  M.  Clark  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Malta 
(biographic  data). 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  De- 
velopment, working  group 
on  UN/OECD  investment 
undertakings,  Apr.  17. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  standards  of 
training  and  watchkeeping, 
Apr.  18. 

Conference  on  U.S.  vital 
interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  Pittsburgh,  Apr.  3. 

U.S.,  Korea  amend  air  trans- 
port agreement,  Mar.  22. 
Secretary  Vance  and  Cana- 


No. 

Date 

•73 

3/16 

•74 

3/16 

t75 

3/17 

76 

3/18 

*77 

3/20 

•78 

3/20 

*79         3/20 


•83         3/29 

t84         3/29 
•85         3/29 


*86         3/29 
•87         3/29 


88  3/30 

88A  3/30 

•89  3/29 

♦90  4/4 


*91  4/4 

*92  4/4 

*93  4/4 

*94  4/11 

♦95  4/11 


*96         4/11 
97         4/11 

*98         4/12 


'99         4/12 


Department  of  State  Bu] 

dian  Ambassador  1 
sign  four  agreements. 
Loren  E.  Lawrence  swo 
as  Ambassador  to  Jar 
(biographic  data). 
U.S. -Canadian  consults 
on  Garrison  diversion 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  | 
on  the  carriage  of  da 
ous  goods,  Apr.  19. 
SCC,  May  1. 
International  Telegrapl 
Telephone   Consult 
Committee  (CCITT), 
group  1,  Apr.  24. 
Vance:     address    at 
Northwest  regional  c< 
ence,  Seattle,  on 
World  development. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA: 
COMPARISONS  AND  INTERRELATIONS 


Thomas  O.  Enders 

emarks  at  Stanford  University  on 
p,  1979. 

learly  we've  been  doing  something 
it  these  past  couple  of  years  in 
ada-U.S.  relations.  Two  months 
External  Affairs  Minister  Jamieson 

our  relations  "had  seldom  been 
er."  Secretary  of  State  Vance  made 
same  comment  shortly  before, 
pie  all  up  and  down  the  border  find 
we  have  come  much  closer  to  each 
:r,  work  better  together,  and  are 
ing  much  success  in  solving  our 
t  problems  and  taking  advantage  of 
joint  opportunities, 
ou'll  say,  why  not?  After  all, 
't  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  the  most  compatible  societies  in 
world  dedicated  to  the  same  vision 
ndividual  freedom,  each  built  by 
igrants  from  Europe,  each  blessed 
hose  rarest  endowments  in  the  late 

century:  space  and  resources? 
ure,  our  political  systems  are 
:tured  quite  differently,  but  our 
ical  values  are  almost  the  same. 
,  our  individual  interests  are  rarely 
tical,  but  there  is  almost  always  a 
tantial  overlap.  We  trade  more 
i  each  other,  see  more  of  each 
r,  than  any  other  peoples  on  Earth, 
are  the  only  two  peoples  to  have  a 

integrated  common  defense  of  our 
tories.  We  can  be  for  each  other 
els  for  social  change,  as  Canada  is 
for  the  States  in  health  insurance, 
the  United  States  may  be  for 
ida  in  freedom  of  information.  In 
tically  every  aspect  of  life  we  de- 
I  on  each  other  more  than  other 
iles. 
;t  we  know  that  our  interdepend- 

is  not  always  free  of  stress.  It 
:s  out  in  Canadian  fears  that  the 
ed  States  will  use  its  enormous 
;ht  to  achieve  a  bargaining  advan- 

Or  in  U.S.  concern  that  Canada 
be  able  to  assert  that  its  smaller 
exempts  it  from  common  obliga- 

in  economics  or  defense.  Or  in 
?es  of  being  taken  for  granted  by 
)ther  country,  as  many  Canadians 
jp  until  recently  and  as  Americans 
in  the  early  1970's.  Or  in  worries 
'Oth  sides  of  the  border  that  the 
lens  and  benefits  of  common 
prises — pollution  control,  the  auto 

other  trading  arrangements,  the 


seaway,  the  pipeline — will  not  be  fairly 
shared  between  us. 

Quite  clearly  our  interdependence 
can  be  enormously  productive  of 
wealth  and  progress.  But  I  think  it  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  our  re- 
lationship to  realize  that  increased 
interdependence  can  also  bring  tension 
between  us. 

The  "Special  Relationship" 

The  history  of  the  "special  relation- 
ship" makes  the  point.  Both  Canadians 
and  Americans  used  that  term  to  de- 
scribe their  relationship  from  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  until  the  early  1970's. 
No  one  ever  defined  the  "special  re- 
lationship" but  its  main  features  are 
well  known: 

•  The  closest  collaboration  in  inter- 
national affairs  and  defense  (including 
the  fully  integrated  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  system); 

•  Intensive  two-way  trade  and  in- 
vestment (the  U.S.  share  of  Canada's 
trade  held  steady  at  a  high  level — about 
70%— as  has  the  U.S.  share  of  all 
domestic  and  foreign  investment  in 
Canada — at  about  40%);  and 

•  Access  by  Canada  to  exceptional 


economic  arrangements  the  United 
States  made  available  to  no  other 
country  (exemption  from  oil  import 
quotas,  from  capital  export  regulations, 
from  buy-American  rules  on  defense 
procurement). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
great  benefits  each  country  drew  from 
the  special  relationship.  Canada's 
economy  grew  explosively  during  this 
period  and  became  a  more  and  more 
indispensable  element  in  U.S.  prosper- 
ity. The  joint  security  arrangements 
helped  keep  the  peace.  Exchanges  of 
people  and  ideas  advanced  enormously. 

Then  the  reaction  set  in.  It  came  first 
in  Canada,  in  the  mid-1960's,  triggered 
by  the  Vietnam  war.  For  the  first  time 
in  more  than  a  century,  the  great 
majority  of  Canadians  found  them- 
selves disagreeing  fundamentally  with 
what  the  United  States  was  doing.  And 
that  disagreement  sensitized  Canadians 
astonishingly  rapidly  to  how  dependent 
they  were  on  U.S.  investment  capital 
and  U.S.  media,  which  commanded  the 
biggest  audiences  for  radio,  television, 
and  news  magazines. 

Within  short  order  the  Canadian 
Government  moved  to  distance  itself 
from  U.S.  foreign  policy  (in  its  open- 


U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  CANADA 

Thomas  O.  Enders  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  November  28,  1931.  He 
graduated  first  in  his  class  with  a  B.A.  de- 
gree in  history  and  economics  from  Yale 
(1953),  took  a  Doctor  of  University  degree 
in  colonial  history  from  the  University  of 
Paris  (1955),  and  received  an  M.A.  degree 
in  economics  from  Harvard  (1957). 

Ambassador  Enders  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1958  and  was  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search. In  1960  he  was  assigned  to  Stock- 
holm. He  subsequently  served  in  the  Bureau 
of  European  Affairs,  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs, 
and  in  1968  became  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Monetary  Affairs  in 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs. 

He  became  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Belgrade  in  1969  and 
at  Phnom  Penh  in  January  1971 ;  at  the  latter 
post,  he  served  as  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  beginning  in  September  1973.  Am- 


bassador Enders  was  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs  from  July 
1974  until  February  5,  1976,  when  he  was 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Canada. 
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CANADA— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:   3,851,809   sq.    mi.    (second   largest 

country  in  the  world). 
Capital:  Ottawa  (pop.  693,288). 
Other  Cities:   Toronto  (2.803   million), 

Montreal   (2.802   million),    Vancouver 

( 1 .2  million). 

People 

Population:  23.6  million  (1978). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  1.3%. 

Density:  6.4  per  sq.  mi.  (one  of  the  lowest 

densities  in  the  world). 
Religions:   Roman  Catholic   (46%),   United 

Church  of  Canada  (18%),  Anglican  (12%). 
Languages:  English,  French. 
Literacy:  99%. 
Life  Expectancy:  69  yrs.   (males),  76  yrs. 

(females). 

Government 

Type:  Confederation  with  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy. 

Date  of  Constitution:  July  1,  1867. 

Branches:  Executive — Queen  of  England 
(Chief  of  State,  represented  by  Governor 
General),  Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Gov- 
ernment). Legislative — bicameral  Parlia- 
ment  (104-Member  Senate,   282-Member 


House  of  Commons).  Judicial — Supreme 
Court. 

Political  Parties:  Liberal,  Progressive  Con- 
servative, New  Democratic,  Social  Credit. 

Suffrage:  Universal  over  18. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  10  Provinces,  2 
Territories. 

Economy 

GNP:  $202  billion  (1978). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  3.4%  (1978). 

Per  Capita  GNP:  $7,032  (1978). 

Agriculture:  Products — wheat,  livestock  and 
meat,  feedgrains,  oilseeds,  dairy  products, 
tobacco,  fruits,  vegetables. 

Industry:  Products — motor  vehicles  and 
parts,  fish  and  forest  products,  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  processed  and  unproc- 
essed minerals. 

Natural  Resources:  Metals  and  minerals, 
fish,  forests,  wildlife. 

Trade:  Exports— $45.3  billion  (1978):  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  lumber,  wood  pulp  and 
newsprint,  crude  and  fabricated  metals, 
natural  gas,  crude  petroleum,  and  wheat. 
Partners  (1978)— U.S.  (70.2%),  EC 
(8.4%),  Japan  (5.9%),  and  Latin  America 
(4.6%).  Imports— $43.5  billion  (1978): 
motor  vehicles  and  parts,  industrial 
machinery,  crude  petroleum,  chemicals, 
and  agricultural  machinery.  Partners 
(1978)— U.S.  (70.5%),  EC  (7.3%),  Japan 
(4.9%),  and  Latin  America  (4.6%). 


Official  Exchange  Rate:  (floating)  appro: 
C$.87  =  U.S.  $1.00  (May  1979). 

Economic  Aid  Extended:  Total  official  ar 
private  resource  flow  (1976) — $2.4  bi 
lion;  official  development  assistanc 
(1976)— $886  million. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  NATO,  OECD,  British  Commor 
wealth,  International  Energy  Agenc 
(IEA),  Agency  For  Cultural  and  Technic 
Cooperation. 

Principal  Government 
Officials 

Canada:  Prime  Minister — Joe  Clark;  Secretai 
of  State  for  External  Affairs — Flora  Mai 
Donald;  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. — Peti 
To  we. 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Canada- 
Thomas  O.  Enders. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State' 
Background  Note  on  Canada  to  be  put 
lished  in  the  summer  of  1979.  Copies  of  th 
complete  Note  may  be  purchased  for  70 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  al 
lowed  when  ordering  100  or  more  Note 
mailed  to  the  same  address). 


ing  to  China  and  radical  Third  World 
countries),  downgrade  its  contribution 
to  joint  defense,  screen  incoming  in- 
vestment, limit  energy  flows,  and  limit 
access  by  U.S.  media.  In  1972  Canada 
adopted  a  formal  policy  of  diversifying 
its  foreign  relations  so  as  to  diminish 
its  dependence  on  the  United  States 
(the  so-called  third  option). 

American  reaction  against  the  special 
relationship  came  in  the  early  1970's. 
With  the  two  countries  pulling  apart  on 
so  many  issues,  there  no  longer  ap- 
peared to  be  a  compelling  case  for  ex- 
ceptional treatment  of  Canadian  eco- 
nomic interests.  So  when  the  United 
States  imposed  an  import  surcharge  in 
1971  as  part  of  the  effort  to  devalue  the 
U.S.  dollar,  Canada  received  no 
exemption.  Washington  added  insult  to 
injury  by  misspecifying  Japan  as  the 
United  States'  number  one  trading 
partner.  An  explosion  of  exasperation 
followed  in  Canada. 

This  mutual  pulling  apart  made  the 
first  half  of  the  1970's  a  turbulent 
period  in  U.S. -Canada  relations, 
marked  by  accumulation  of  irritants,  by 
distrust,  and  occasionally  by  bitterness. 

Yet  in  retrospect  the  adjustment  was 
not  only  necessary  but  sound.  Not  only 


was  the  special  relationship  inherently 
unequal,  and  thus  inappropriate  to  the 
conduct  of  mature  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  its 
enormous  success  produced  perceived 
levels  of  dependency  intolerable  to 
Canadians  and  ultimately  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

By  mid-decade  conditions  were  ripe 
to  begin  constructing  again  a 
forward-looking  relationship.  The 
Vietnam  war  was  over.  The  seemingly 
automatic  prosperity  of  the  1960's  and 
early  1970's — that  gave  each  side  the 
impression  it  could  do  without  the 
other — was  also  gone.  Each  side's  ad- 
justments to  the  relationship  were  in 
place,  but  it  was  already  clear  that  their 
scope  would  be  self-limiting.  Canada 
had  new  formal  links  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  Japan,  but  they 
were  not  even  marginally  a  substitute 
for  the  economic  connection  with  the 
States.  And  the  challenge  to  Canadian 
unity  gave  both  countries  a  new  motive 
for  making  their  relationship  work 
well. 

It  is  against  this  background  that 
President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  set  out  to  build  Canada-U.S. 
cooperation  anew.  And  the  last  2  years 


have  been  remarkably  rich  in  achk 
ment.  Not  only  have  the  old  irriti 
been  largely  bargained  out — or  at  i 
neutralized — but  there  have  been  m 
major  new  successes:  agreemenl 
build  the  Alaska  pipeline  together, 
biggest  tariff  reduction  and  trade  i 
ulating  deal  we've  ever  reach 
agreement  on  east  coast  fisheries 
boundary  arbitration,  an  innoval 
new  accord  on  the  Great  La 
cleanup,  and  revision  of  St.  Lawre 
Seaway  toll  structure.  And  we 
working  together  on  replacement 
Canada's  fighter  planes. 

Let  me  see  whether  I  can  articu 
some  of  the  lessons  implicit  in 
cycle  and  in  the  structure  of  our 
lationship. 

Basic  Objectives 

and  Mutual  Confidence 

First,  it  is  clear  that  some  of 
basic  objectives  of  each  society  car 
be  attained  unless  we  attain  them 
gether.  We  can't  complete  the  Gi 
Lakes  cleanup  nor  begin  to  con 
two-way  air  pollution,  nor  stimu 
productivity  and  fight  inflation 
freeing  up  trade,  nor  make  our  sepai 
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Canadian  Exports  to  U.S.  by  Category,  1971-77* 


CRUDE  MATERIALS 


Crude  Petroleum 

8.5% 

Natural  Gas 

4.2% 

Iron  Ore  and 

Concentrates 

1.5% 

Asbestos 

0.5% 

Nonferrous  Ore 

and  Concentrates 

1.4% 

Other 

2.9% 

FABRICATED  MATERIALS 


Forest  Products  17.4% 

Chemicals  3.4% 
Coal  and  Petroleum 

Products  2.0% 
Iron  and  Steel 

Products  2.1% 
Nonferrous 

Metals  and  Alloys  4.6% 

Other  3.7% 


END  PRODUCTS 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Automobiles  and 

Live  Animals 

0.4% 

Parts 

27.1% 

Whiskey 

1.0% 

Industrial  Machinery 

2.2% 

Fish  and  Fishery 

Aircraft  and  Pa-Is 

1.4% 

Products 

1.3% 

Farm  Machinery  and 

Other 

1.7% 

Tractors 

1.7% 

Communication  and 

Related  Equipment 

0.9% 

Other 

8.3% 

"As  percentage  of  total  Canadian  exports  to  U.S.,  average  over 
period  1971-77.  (Percentages  for  the  segments  in  the  main  circle 
do  not  add  to  100  because  special  transactions  are  excluded.  This 
category  includes  items  such  as  private  donations  of  goods,  settlers' 
effects,  and  imports  for  diplomats.) 

SOURCE:  "Canada-United  States  Relations,"  Vol.  II,  Canadian  Standing 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  June  1978. 
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energy  systems  more  efficient,  nor  ta 
full  advantage  of  the  200-mile  ec 
nomic  zone  offshore  unless  we  do  it 
gether. 

Second,  without  an  atmosphere 
mutual  confidence  we  will  not  be  al 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportu 
ties.  In  the  late  1960's,  powerl 
voices  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
gued  that  neither  Canada  nor  t 
United  States  should  put  itself  in  thi 
to  the  other  by  building  a  cross-Cam 
oil  pipeline.  In  the  suspicious  ambiar 
of  the  time,  these  voices  prevailed.  1 
United  States  lost  arguably  the  b 
option  for  moving  Alaskan  oil  to  defi 
markets  in  the  lower  48  States,  z 
Canada  lost  a  major  source  of  empli 
ment  and  revenue.  Now  both  countr 
are  seeking  to  patch  together  secc 
and  third  best  solutions  to  the  sa 
problem. 


Mutual  Dependency 

Third,  confidence  depends  in  turn 
respect  for  our  mutual  dependen 
This  means  that  we  should  consult 
fore  we  act,  a  commonplace  obser 
tion  but  only  in  the  1970's  a  comn 
practice.  That  means  we  should  try 
use  our  consultation  to  accommod< 
and  this  is  only  now  coming. 

Less  obviously,  but  no  less  imp 
tantly,  that  means  we  shouldn't  1 
unrelated  issues.  No  doubt  as  a  ma 
of  practical  politics,  both  the  Uni 
States  and  the  Canadian  Cabinets 
going  to  want  to  think  twice  bef 
giving  a  concession  if  their  interests 
a  range  of  other  subjects  are  be 
clobbered.   But  formal  links — say 
tween  two  environmental  question 
can  only  violate  the  interests  of 
communities  concerned.   If  frequei 
practised,   linkage  could  bring 
whole  relationship  to  a  halt. 


Cooperative  Action 

Fourth,  we  should  choose  our  tar] 
for  cooperative  action  with  perspi* 
ity,  to  be  sure  the  benefits  really  < 
weigh  the  cost  of  greater  mutual 
pendency. 

There  will  always  be  thorough-gc 
nationalists — on  both   sides  of 
border — to  argue  that  any  coopera 
agreement  involves  more  cost  in 
independence  than  gain  in  other  mi 
ures  of  welfare.   Most  Canadians 
most  Americans  disagree  with  that 
gument,  and  with  good  reason.  Wit! 
Canada-U.S.   cooperative  action, 
troit  and  Cleveland  could  never  h 
persuaded  the  Congress  to  fina 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants 
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l.  Without  the  seaway,  the  de- 
pment  of  the  Great  Lakes  economy 
id  have  been  much  slower.  Without 
uito  pact,  cars  would  be  far  more 
nsive  in  Canada,  and  the  U.S.  in- 
•y  would  be  less  efficient.  For  most 
>,  the  gains  in  these  great  projects 
np  the  cost. 

it  the  corresponding  argument  of 
horough-going  internationalists  on 
sides  of  the  border — that  whatever 
me  together  is  ipso  facto  better — 
dso  be  wrong. 

lere  may  not  be  very  many,  or  in- 
any,  industrial  sectors  beyond 
s  in  which  the  payoff  from 
nalization  induced  by  free  trade  is 
reat  as  to  outweigh  the  inevitable 
nents  between  us  on  whether  the 
fits  are  being  fairly  shared.  Even 
e  auto  pact,  which  has  generated 
stounding  real  annual  increase  in 
way  trade  of  22%  for  the  last  14 
,  the  constituency  on  both  sides  of 
iorder  remains  thin,  and  periodic, 
ive  controversies  on  sharing  break 

ir  is  it  at  all  evident  that  a  north- 
l  free  trade  area — an  idea  that 
;s  back  occasionally  in  both 
tries — would  yield  enough  eco- 
c  benefit  to  justify  the  political 
.  With  the  application  of  the  re- 
of  the  most  recent  multilateral 
negotiations,  U.S.  tariffs  on  duti- 
industrial  imports  from  Canada 
'all  to  an  average  4%,  with  80%  of 
rts  duty  free.  Canada's  average 
on  imports  from  the  United  States 
)e  9%,  with  65%  coming  in  with- 
uty. 

free  trade  area  would  do  away 
these  residual  barriers.  But  it 
J  cut  across  the  vocation  we  both 
to  be  worldwide  traders.  And  it 
t  seem  to  promise  a  reciprocal  re- 
iibility  for  each  other's  well-being 
nd  what  either  country  could 
tically —  or  would — live  up  to. 
nilar  care  is  required  in  the  energy 
There  is  a  lot  we  can  do  together 
ake  our  separate  energy  systems 
efficient — joint  oil  storage,  in- 
;d  trade  in  electricity,  cooperation 
nsporting  Alaska  oil  into  the  U.S. 
'est,  and  use  of  surplus  Canadian 
lery  capacity  to  meet  U.S. 
falls  in  gasoline.  Augmented 
Jian  sales  of  gas  and  U.S.  sales  of 
are  important  to  both  countries, 
proposals  to  create  a  "North 
ican  energy  market,"  which  oc- 
nally  surface  in  the  United  States, 
kely  only  to  arouse  American  ex- 
tions  that  cannot  be  met  and  stir 
anadian  fears  that  are  difficult  to 
>  rest.  After  all,  such  proposals  do 
icrease  the  availability  of  energy 


Canadian  Imports  from  the  U.S.  by  Category,  1971-77 


FABRICATED  MATERIALS 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Grains 

Nuts,  fruits,  and 

Vegetables 
Other 


CRUDE  MATERIALS 


0.2% 


Forest  Products 
Fabric  and  Textile 

Materials 
Chemicals 
Petroleum  and  Coal 

Products 
Nonferrous  Metals 

and  Alloys 
Other 


2.0% 

1.4% 
5.2% 

0.6% 

1.4% 
6.7% 


v*<£n. 

END  PRODUCTS 

-■^^oducts-3 

Industrial  Machinery- 

10.0% 

Farm  Machinery 

and  Tractors 

3.9% 

Automobiles  and 

Parts 

32.3% 

Aircraft  and  Parts 

2.1% 

Communications  and 

Related  Equipment 

2.5% 

Electronic 

Computers 

1.5% 

Other 

17.4% 

"As  percentage  of  total  Canadian  exports  to  U.S.,  average  over 
period  1971-77.  (Percentages  for  the  segments  in  the  main  circle 
do  not  add  to  100  because  special  transactions  are  excluded.  This 
category  includes  items  such  as  private  donations  of  goods,  settlers' 
effects,  and  imports  for  diplomats.) 

SOURCE:  "Canada-United  States  Relations,"  Vol.  II,  Canadian  Standing 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  June  1978. 


in  North  America,  but  they  do  set  us  to 
arguing  over  its  distribution. 

Interdependence 

That  leads  me  to  a  fifth  reflection. 
Canada-U.S.  relations  will  not  work 
well  if  we  feel  that  we  are  prisoners  of 
our  interdependence,  not  its  masters. 

How  can  we  retain  control?  There 
are  a  variety  of  means.  One  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  such  national 
safeguards  as  Canada's  Foreign  In- 
vestment Review  Act  (FIRA)  and  the 
United  States'  countervailing  duty  au- 
thorities. It  was  feared  that  FIRA  might 
act  as  a  barrier  to  new  incoming  in- 
vestment in  Canada.  But  rather  it  has 
applied  its  mandate — to  assure  benefit 
to  Canada  in  investment  proposals.  Its 
current  approval  rate  of  90%  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  quality  of  proposals  it  re- 
ceives. I  can  understand  how  Canada, 
relying  as  heavily  as  it  does  on  outside 
investment,  feels  the  need  for  having 
such  a  mechanism  to  insure  that  its 
interests  are  identified  and  met. 

Similarly,  I  don't  see  how  the  United 
States  could  cut  its  tariff  protection  to- 
ward Canada,  as  low  as  it  has,  and  not 
retain  the  means  of  protecting  itself 
against  unfair  competition  from  sub- 
sidized imports.  This  is  particularly 
true,  given  the  widespread  use  of  sub- 
sidies as  an  instrument  of  industrial 
policy  in  Canada. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  any  national 
safeguard,  however  applied,  should  be 
acceptable.  Clearly  some  can  be  cause 
for  quarrel  in  themselves.  The  practice 
of  random  deletion  of  Canadian  origin 
TV  commercials  broadcast  by  U.S. 
border  stations — the  manipulation  of  a 
signal  originating  in  the  United 
States — is  a  case  that  comes  to  mind. 
Others,  such  as  FIRA  and  countervail- 
ing duties,  could  become  highly  con- 
tentious if  applied  unfairly  or  exces- 
sively. 

Where  safeguards  are  needed,  two 
procedures  should  be  followed. 

•  We  should  look  for  a  solution  to 
the  problem  that  expands  our  ex- 
changes rather  than  cuts  into  them.  For 
example,  some  Canadians  have  pro- 
posed a  discriminatory  tax  on  cinemas 
showing  U.S.  films  as  a  means  of  fur- 
ther stimulating  Canada's  developing 
film  industry  and  asserting  Canada's 
cultural   identity.   But  such  a  measure 


which  could  have  led  to  a  "film  war," 
and  Canada's  industry  cannot  prosper 
without  access  to  the  American  market. 
Thus  the  American  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation is  promoting  distribution  of 
additional  Canadian-made  feature  films 
in  the  United  States  as  an  alternative. 

•  We  should  make  the  safeguards 
subject  to  agreed  international  disci- 
pline. That's  what  is  now  happening  on 
countervailing  duties  and  subsidies  and 
has  already  happened  through  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  with  regard  to  na- 
tional treatment  for  investors  once  they 
are  permitted  to  establish. 

But  the  most  difficult  of  control 
problems  are  those  involving  adjust- 
ment of  major  deals  between  us.  Clas- 
sically, our  most  important  agreements 
have  no  reopener  clause.  But  the  world 
changes  and  interests  change,  and  the 
dangers  of  rigidity  have  to  be  balanced 
off  against  the  advantages  of  stability. 

Recently  we've  made  some  progress 
in  this  difficult,  delicate  area.  Despite 
the  fact  that  whole  port  systems  were 
built  on  the  basis  of  the  original  St. 
Lawrence  toll  structure,  we  were  able 
to  agree  last  year  on  modifying  them, 
in  order  to  cover  rising  costs. 

The  provisions  of  the  newly  signed 
agreement  on  east  coast  fisheries  and 
boundaries  are  innovative  in  this  re- 
gard. The  agreement  is  permanent,  yet 
either  party  can  ask  for  renegotiation  of 
the  catch  split  every  10  years.  How- 
ever, the  treaty  puts  an  absolute  limit 
on  the  cumulative  change  in  percent- 
ages that  can  be  negotiated. 

I'm  not  suggesting  the  reopener  in 
the  east  coast  treaty  should  be  copied 
elsewhere;  it's  controversial  itself.  But 
proper  allowance  for  change  within  an 
overall  framework  of  stable  bargains  is 
clearly  one  area  of  unfinished  business 
in  the  relationship. 

Style  and  Institutions 

My  sixth  and  last  point  concerns 
style  and  institutions. 

The  Constitutions  of  both  countries 
give  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  relationship  to  the  Fed- 
eral governments.  Yet  clearly  not  only 
are  the  Federal  executives,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Congress  involved  but 
increasingly  the  Provinces  and  States, 
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as  well  as  a  mass  of  new  actors 
environmental  groups,  labor  union 
businesses,  and  so  forth. 

One  implication  is  that  we  have 
conduct  our  relations  far  more  open 
than  before,  using  the  media  as 
means  to  inform  and  engage  the  playe 
on  both  sides.  During  the  special  i 
lationship,  an  effort  was  made  by  of 
cials  to  vestpocket  our  affairs,  and  t 
concept  was  even  formalized  in  t 
Merchant-Heeney  principles  f 
partnership  of  June  1965,  which  ty| 
cally  appeared  just  as  the  reaction 
the  special  relationship  was  about  to  ; 
in.  Such  an  attempt  is  not  only  impc 
sible  now,  it  would  be  damaging. 

Another  implication  is  that  dipl 
macy  must  now  include  the  Provinc 
and  States.  That  does  not  mean  tl 
either  Ottawa  or  Washington  shoi 
attempt  to  contract  business  with  t 
States  or  the  Provinces;  that  woi 
violate  the  Constitutions.  But  ea 
capital  can  and  is  developing  its  liais 
with  other  governments  in  its  o\ 
country.  And  informal  contacts  h 
tween  the  Provinces  and  the  U.S.  E; 
bassy  in  Ottawa  and  the  States  and  t 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Washington  c 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  exped 
our  affairs. 

There  is  no  way  one  can  codi 
Canada-U.S.  relations,  and  this  is  i 
an  effort  to  do  so.  We  are  continuous 
evolving  new  procedures  to  meet  m 
opportunities  or  problems. 

And  no  doubt  we  will  have  a  new 
of  problems  in  the  1980's.  Industr 
development  and  technology  are  bou 
to  be  among  them;  perhaps  they  will 
the  central  issues.  Both  societies  : 
dissatisfied  with  the  rate  at  which  th 
are  generating  industrial  innovatk 
and  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  1 
both,  success  or  failure  in  energy  v 
depend  on  technological  change.  Te< 
nology  may  thus  define  quite  new  ( 
portunities  for  cooperation  as  well 
new  areas  for  rivalry. 

During  the  1970's  the  United  Sta 
learned  a  lot  more  not  only  abc 
Canada  but  how  it  behaves  in  relati 
to  Canada.  I  think  Canada  has  hac 
similar  experience.  With  tl 
knowledge — and  the  sense  that  we 
achieved  something  in  t 
relationship — we  should  be  exceptii 
ally  well  placed  to  meet  the  challenj 
of  the  1980's. 
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Maritime  Boundary 
and  Resource  Agreements 


"homas  R.  Pickering 

ddress  before  the  Oceans  Policy 
mi  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April 
979.  Mr.  Pickering  is  Assistant 
etary  for  Oceans  and  International 
ironmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

in  March  29,  1979,  Secretary 
ce  and  the  Canadian  Ambassador, 
r  Towe,  signed  important  maritime 
ements  relating  to  both  the  Pacific 
Atlantic  coasts.  I  would  like  to  de- 
be  those  agreements  briefly  for 
,  review  the  background  of  their 
otiation,  and  comment  on  the 
ssity  for  the  arrangements  encom- 
ed  by  them. 

tie  agreements  relating  to  Pacific 
it  fisheries  were  contained  in  a 
3col  amending  the  Pacific  halibut 
'ention  and  in  an  exchange  of  dip- 
atic  notes  under  which  U.S. 
ermen  will  be  allowed  to  catch 
0  metric  tons  of  groundfish  off  the 
t  of  British  Columbia  in  each  of 
next  two  12-month  periods.  Under 
imended  halibut  convention,  Cana- 
i  fishermen  will  take  2  million 
ids  of  halibut  in  the  U.S.  zone  this 

and  1  million  pounds  the  follow- 
year. 

le  west  coast  agreements,  in  es- 
e,  phase  out  reciprocal  commercial 
ng  over  a  2-year  period  but  provide 
:ontinued  joint  management  of  the 
)ut  resource  in  the  bilateral  Inter- 
nal Pacific  Halibut  Commission, 
procal  sport  fishing  in  accordance 

State  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
>  is  also  provided  for. 

itime  Boundaries 

ie  maritime  dispute  in  the  Beaufort 
and  the  disputed  Pacific  boundaries 
e  Dixon  Entrance  and  Juan  de  Fuca 
s  have  not  been  resolved.  The  area 
ned  by  both  sides  in  the  Beaufort 

although  large,  is  not  of  any  pres- 
fisheries  importance.  The  areas  of 
lapping  claims  in  the  Pacific  are 
h  smaller  and  of  relatively  little 
)rtance  in  fisheries  terms, 
lso  signed  on  March  29  was  an 

coast  fisheries  agreement  and  a 
y  committing  the  two  governments 
ssolve,  by  third-party  means,  the 
uted  maritime  boundary  in  the  Gulf 
laine  area.  Two  related  agreements 
!  signed  with  the  boundary  settle- 
t  treaty.    The   first   sets   out   in 


elaborate  detail  the  method  and  proce- 
dures for  submission  of  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  maritime  boundary  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine  area  to  a  chamber  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ). 
The  other  agreement  describes,  in 
similar  detail,  arrangements  for  sub- 
mission of  the  issue  to  an  ad  hoc  Court 
of  Arbitration  of  agreed  members 
should  it  prove  impossible  to  proceed 
before  a  chamber  of  the  ICJ.  Our  pre- 
ferred method  of  settling  the  boundary 
is  by  a  chamber  of  the  ICJ.  In  the  ICJ 
process,  although  the  special  chamber 
would  do  the  actual  work,  the  award 
would  be  an  award  of  the  ICJ.  This 
could  be — if  we  are  able  to  go  the  ICJ 
route — the  first  instance  in  which  a 
case  submitted  to  that  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
cided by  the  Court. 

Fisheries  Resources 

Related  to  the  boundary  settlement 
treaty  is  the  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  on  east  coast 
fisheries  resources  which  will  enter 
into  effect  simultaneously  with  the 
boundary  settlement  treaty.  The 
fisheries  agreement  will  endure  beyond 
the  actual  delimitation  of  the  maritime 
boundary — a  process  which  may  itself 
require  several  years  for  completion. 

The  boundary  settlement  treaty,  with 
its  two  alternative  agreements,  like  the 
west  coast  arrangements  on  halibut  and 
groundfish,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  controversial  or  opposed  by 
concerned  segments  of  our  society  or 
economy.  The  east  coast  fishery 
agreement  on  the  other  hand  is 
controversial. 

Although  I  cannot  here  now  re- 
capitulate the  entire  process  which  led 
to  the  signing  of  the  fishery  agreement, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  keep  in  mind  the 
background  against  which  we  under- 
took the  negotiations. 

Background  to  Negotiations 

Historically  we  lived  in  a  world 
where  national  jurisdiction,  in  any 
form,  did  not  extend  beyond  3  miles.  It 
was  only  in  1964  that  the  United  States 
established  a  9- mile  contiguous 
fisheries  zone,  thereby  extending  U.S. 
jurisdiction  (for  fisheries  purposes 
only)  out  to  12  miles.  The  1958  Conti- 
nental Shelf  convention,  which  we 
ratified  in   1961,  entered  into  force  in 


June  1964.  Even  then,  we  did  not  ac- 
tually delimit  shelf  claims.  We  did. 
however,  discuss  shelf  delimitation 
with  our  Canadian  neighbors,  and  we 
discovered  that  we  had  differing  opin- 
ions on  our  shelf  boundaries.  In  1970, 
we  began  negotiations,  without  any 
success,  to  resolve  the  shelf  bound- 
aries, particularly  the  North  Atlantic- 
one  since  there  was  even  then  consid- 
erable interest  in  hydrocarbon  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  on  the  Georges 
Bank. 

Throughout  the  early  1970's  pressure 
grew  for  extension  of  U.S.  fisheries 
jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  Following 
passage  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  we 
again  tried  to  resolve  by  negotiation 
our  maritime  boundary  differences  with 
Canada.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded, 
although  the  treaty  signed  last  week 
provides  for  resolution  of  the  dispute  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maine  area.  Of  the  four 
boundaries  in  dispute,  it  is  the  one  that 
is  most  contentious,  and  it  most  affects 
exploitation  and  management  of  our 
two  countries'  fishery  resources.  The 
overlap  in  the  two  countries'  claims  is 
very  large  and  encompasses  extremely 
productive  fishing  grounds. 

Since  passage  of  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  that  any 
logical  or  effective  management  of 
transboundary  east  coast  fishery  re- 
sources requires,  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
agreement  with  Canada  on  who  will 
manage  each  stock;  what  the  shares  of 
each  country  will  be;  and,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  mutually  beneficial,  the 
amount  and  areas  of  any  reciprocal 
fishing.  Under  the  interim  fisheries 
agreement  we  worked  out  for  1977, 
and  also  under  a  similar  agreement  for 
1978  which  never  was  put  into  force, 
there  were  serious  differences  with  the 
Canadians.  A  part  of  the  problem  re- 
lated to  the  rather  special  case  of 
Pacific  salmon  fishing  by  Canadians 
off  the  Washington  coast.  More  basic, 
however,  on  both  coasts,  was  the  dif- 
ference in  management  approaches  and 
the  resultant  discord  on  management 
and  sharing  of  transboundary  stocks  of 
fish.  Canadian  dissatisfaction  with 
U.S.  management  of  groundfish  in  the 
New  England  area  was  a  primary  cause 
of  the  collapse  of  the  1978  reciprocal 
and  the  cessation  of  reciprocal  fishing. 

Even  were  there  not  a  large  disputed 
area  of  overlapping  claims,  the  fact 
that  several  major  fish  stocks  migrate 
back  and  forth  across  any  conceivable 
boundary  would  preclude  effective 
management  of  such  stocks  by  either 
country  acting  independently.  The 
overlap  of  claims  also  makes  the  divi- 
sion of  catch  extremely  contentious. 
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The  classic  illustration  of  these  man- 
agement and  shares  problems  is  what 
has  happened  with  haddock  and  scal- 
lops during  the  past  2  years. 

Each  side  has  formulated  its  own 
management  regime  for  haddock  (as 
well  as  cod  and  other  species).  Canada 
has  repeatedly  claimed  that  our  regula- 
tions were  not  adequately  conser- 
vationist. We  have  effectively  raised 
the  catch  level  on  three  occasions.  In  a 
thinly  veiled  "object  lesson"  Canada, 
in  late  1978,  allowed  Canadian  fisher- 


men to  take  very  heavy  harvests  of 
haddock  in  the  disputed  area. 

In  the  case  of  scallops  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  implemented  a  man- 
agement plan,  but  U.S.  efforts  on 
Georges  Bank  scallops  have  increased 
remarkably  in  the  past  2  years.  Canada 
has  become  very  alarmed  both  at  the 
increased  U.S.  effort  level  and  at  the 
possible  effect  on  the  stocks.  Similar 
problems  and  differences  exist  with  re- 
gard to  other  species  as  well. 

Given  this  kind  of  situation,   it  is 


Garrison  Diversion  Unit 


On  March  28,  representatives  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  met  in 
Washington  to  discuss  the  recent  de- 
velopments relating  to  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit — a  multipurpose  water 
project  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  meeting  was  requested  by 
Canada  to  consult  about  the  implica- 
tions for  Canada  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  recommendation  to 
reauthorize  the  unit  to  include  96,300 
acres  of  irrigation. 

The  revised  Interior  proposal,  re- 
leased on  March  7,  would  reduce  the 
irrigation  area  to  be  covered  by  the 
project  from  250,000  acres.  The  re- 
vised proposal  will  be  reviewed  by 
U.S.  Government  agencies  in  order  to 
formulate  an  Administration  position 
for  presentation  to  the  Congress. 

Canadian  officials  indicated  that 
Canada  remains  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  the  new  plan.  In  particular 
they  are  concerned  that  the  plan  in- 
volves the  transfer  of  water  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage 
basin.  In  their  view  this  would  permit 
the  introduction  of  new  fish  species, 
diseases,  and  parasites  (foreign  biota) 
into  Manitoba  waters,  with  detrimental 
effects  on  the  multimillion  dollar 
commercial,  recreational,  and  native 
peoples  fishery  resource  in  Lake  Man- 
itoba and  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  took 
the  position  that  the  plan  should  be 
modified  to  eliminate  any  transfers  of 
water  into  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage 
basin. 

They  recalled  that  the  International 
Joint  Commission  recommended  in 
1977  that  those  parts  of  the  project  af- 
fecting Canada  not  be  built  until  the 
problem  of  biota  transfer  had  been 
satisfactorily  resolved.  They  reminded 
the  U.S.  side  of  its  commitment  not  to 
let  a  contract  for  the  Lonetree  Dam 


until  consultations  have  been  held  on 
the  report  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

Canadian  officials  also  noted  that 
anything  less  than  full  implementation 
of  the  waterfowl  mitigation  plan,  pro- 
posed in  the  revised  plan,  would  lead 
to  unacceptable  waterfowl  losses  in 
Manitoba.  They  noted  that  the  impact 
of  the  project  on  Manitoba  in  terms  of 
flooding  and  water  quality  appeared  to 
be  substantially  eliminated  in  the  new 
plan,  although  there  was  insufficient 
information  to  predict  all  of  the  water 
quality  implications. 

U.S.  officials  welcomed  the  detailed 
presentation  of  Canada's  concerns. 
They  also  reiterated  their  previous  as- 
surances to  Canada  that  the  United 
States  would  honor  its  obligations 
under  the  boundary  waters  treaty  not  to 
pollute  to  the  injury  of  health  or  prop- 
erty in  Canada  and  its  past  commitment 
that  no  construction  potentially  affect- 
ing Canada  would  be  undertaken  until 
it  is  clear  that  this  obligation  will  be 
met. 

Both  sides  characterized  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  as  a  useful  step  toward 
resolving  questions  surrounding  the 
transboundary  implications  of  the  Gar- 
rison project. 

The  United  States  undertook  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  Canadian 
views  and  to  the  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  and  to  take 
them  into  full  account  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's review  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  revised  plan.  The  Cana- 
dian side  expressed  its  expectation  that 
as  a  result  of  the  meeting  those  portions 
of  the  revised  plan  that  could  affect 
Canada  would  be  modified.  □ 


Press  release  84  of  Mar.  29,  J  979  (list  of  par- 
ticipants omitted). 
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clear  that  for  the  good  of  the  fishery  r 
sources  an  agreement  was  necessar 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  very  real  ne< 
to  maintain  a  friendly,  although  bu< 
nesslike,  relationship  with  as  close 
neighbor  as  Canada. 

Neither  the  imperative  of  resour 
conservation  and  management  nor 
our  bilateral  relations  would  be  justil 
cation  for  negotiating  an  unbalanci 
agreement,  and  I  do  not  believe  v 
have  done  so.  The  agreements  we  ha 
reached  will  lead  to  the  drawing  of 
boundary  that  will  resolve  the  questii 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  area  includi 
Georges  Bank. 

They  will  also  guarantee  contini 
tion  of  U.S.  fisheries  of  long  standi 
in  the  Canadian  zone  and  the  avoidan 
of  economic  disruption  in  those  se 
ments  of  the  industry  which  would,  i 
sent  an  agreement,  be  closed  out  oft 
Canadian  fishery.  They  will  assure  i 
tional  management  of  the  fish  stoc 
with  which  we  are  mutually  conceme 
They  will  assure  U.S.  fishermen  equ 
able  shares  of  those  stocks. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  I 
tain  segments  of  the  U.S.  fishery 
dustry  come  off  better  in  the  agreemi 
than  other  segments.  Whether  that 
true,  I  leave  to  the  analyses  and  juc 
ments  of  others.  What  I  am  prepared 
state  unequivocally  is  that  any  su 
imbalance  in  advantages  as  may  coi 
about  was  not  arrived  at  by  design 
intent.  We  simply  sought  the  best  ov 
all  package  of  arrangements  we  coi 
achieve.  And  I  do  not  believe  any  s< 
ment  of  the  U.S.  industry  is  worse 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  years  or  tl 
it  would  be  without  the  agreement. 

The  maritime  boundary  dispute  i 
the  attendant  resource  management  i 
utilization  problems  faced  us  wit! 
limited  array  of  alternatives.  Contin 
tion  of  the  status  quo  could  only  leac 
a  worsening  of  both  the  bilateral 
lationship  and  the  conditions  of 
fishery  resources.  This  leaves  us  eff 
tively  with  only  settlement  by  thi 
party  means  or  negotiated  solutions 
resolve  our  problems.  We  have  mi; 
these  two  alternatives  in  the  east  cc 
treaties  that  have  been  signed.  Let 
now  describe  briefly  the  substance 
the  fisheries  agreement. 

East  Coast  Treaties 

The  agreement  divides  fish  sto 
into  three  management  categori 
A  —  full  joint  management;  E 
management  by  the  country  of  prim 
interest  but  in  accordance  with  m 
agement  principles  specified  in 
treaty;  and  C — management  by  ( 
country  or  the  other  according  to 
own  management  standards.   A  f 
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cks  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the  three- 
egory  scheme  and  have  been  made 
tject  to  special  arrangements. 
n  the  case  of  scallops,  each  side  will 

the  annual  permissible  commercial 
ch  level  on  its  side  of  68°  30'  W., 
1  those  catch  levels  will  then  be 
nbined  to  form  a  total  annual  per- 
isible  commercial  catch. 
rhe  annual  permissible  commercial 
:h  for  mackerel  will  be  set  jointly, 

other  regulations  will  be  set  by 
h  side  under  category  B. 
.obster  will  be  managed  jointly  in 
disputed  area  only,  until  a  boundary 
:  is  drawn.  Each  side  will  manage 
purees  in  its  undisputed  fishery  zone 
ler  category  C. 

n  addition  to  management  respon- 
ilities,  the  agreement  also  assigns 
centage  shares  of  each  stock,  by 
E,  to  fishermen  of  the  two  countries. 
:  statistical  areas  set  up  under  the 
rnational  Commission  for  Northwest 
antic  Fisheries  and  continued  under 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Or- 
ization  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
inally,  the  agreement  specifies  ac- 
5  for  each  country's  fishermen  to 
:h  specified  shares  of  some  stocks  in 
other  country's  zone.  In  the  case  of 
ladian  redfish  (ocean  perch)  and 

.  loligo  squid,  both  the  shares  as- 
led  to  the  other  country's  fishermen 

the  access  for  fishing  them  will 
linate  after  10  years. 
b  carry  out  these  rather  complex 
ngements,  a  joint  commission  will 
:stablished  with  a  cochairman  and  a 
el  of  seven  members  from  each 
I  The  U.S.  panel  will  have  on  it 

Federal  officials,  three  members 
cted  by  the  New  England  Fishery 
lagement  Council  from  among  its 
nbership,  and  two  similarly  chosen 
he  Mid-Atlantic  Council.  The  joint 
imission  will  meet  as  often  as  the 

sides  agree  but  at  least  once  each 
r.  If  there  are  unresolved  differ- 
ss  between  the  two  sides  on  the 
imission,  the  dispute  will  go  first  to 

two  cochairmen  and,  if  not  re- 
ed there,  ultimately  to  a  perma- 
I  jointly  selected  arbitrator, 
he  agreement  is  intended  to  provide 
asis  for  long-term,  optimal  man- 
nent  and  utilization  of  the  fishery 
urces  so  vital  to  both  sides.  There 

provisions  in  the  agreement  for 
lifying  not  only  the  procedures  of 
joint  commission  itself  but  also  the 
entage  shares  and  the  management 
gory  to  which  any  particular  stock 
ssigned  as  well.  In  the  case  of 
lges  in  the  shares,  any  reduction  is 
ted  to  a  maximum  of  10%  of  the 
ial  permissible  commercial  catch  at 
end  of  each  10-year  period  if  the 
inal  share  was  more  than  50%,  or 


Visit  of 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau 


Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau  of  Canada  visited  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  March  3,  1979,  to  meet 
with  President  Carter. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
MAR.  3,  1979  • 


Energy 

During  their  discussion  today  over  lunch  at 
the  White  House,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President  discussed  the  world  energy  situation 
and  noted  that  increased  energy  self-reliance  is 
a  major  objective  of  both  their  governments. 
They  reaffirmed  that  enhanced  bilateral  coop- 
eration in  the  field  of  energy  will  serve  the 
interests  of  both  countries.  They  also  agreed 
that  maximizing  the  supplies  of  domestic 
energy  available  to  each  country  was  a  common 
and  shared  objective. 

Recent  international  events  have  served  to 
underline  the  vulnerability  of  the  USA  and 
Canada  and  other  oil-consuming  countries  to 
oil  supply  and  pricing  disruptions.  The  Presi- 


dent and  the  Prime  Minister  endorsed  the  coor- 
dinated undertaking  of  March  2  by  the  member 
countries  of  the  International  Energy  Agency  to 
reduce  demand  for  oil  on  the  world  market  on 
an  urgent  basis  in  response  to  the  current  global 
supply  situation.  The  Prime  Minister  noted  that 
Canada  is  raising  its  oil  production  and  that 
production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1979  will  be 
some  13  percent  above  the  previous  year,  a 
portion  of  it  being  used  to  offset  domestic 
shortfalls  resulting  from  the  Iranian  situation. 
The  United  States  plans  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  increase  its  oil  production  to  offset  the 
world  supply  shortfall. 

The  Prime  Minister  outlined  to  the  President 
the  progress  already  achieved  in  Canada  toward 
construction  of  the  Northern  Gas  Pipeline.  The 
President  affirmed  his  government's  strong 
commitment  to  the  completion  of  the  line, 
which  will  bring  Alaskan  gas  to  the  lower  48 
states  and  eventually  Mackenzie  Delta  gas  to 
Canadian  markets.  He  noted  that  he  is  sending 
a  reorganization  plan  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  April  1,  establishing  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Pipeline  Inspector.  He  also  stated  his 
determination  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.   regula- 


5%  of  the  annual  catch  if  the  original 
share  was  less  than  50%.  An  original 
entitlement  share  could  not  be  cumula- 
tively reduced  by  more  than  one-third. 

The  most  frequent  question  regard- 
ing the  agreement  seems  to  be:  "Why 
didn't  we  negotiate  a  fisheries  agree- 
ment limited  to  10  years  or  to  some 
fixed  period  following  the  actual 
drawing  of  a  boundary  line?"  The  an- 
swer in  the  simplest  terms  is  that  it  was 
not  possible.  During  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  we,  in  fact,  proposed  such 
a  10-year  limit  and  worked  very  hard 
for  it.  But  Canada  was  unwilling  to 
gamble  everything  on  the  outcome  of 
the  boundary.  In  fact,  although  some 
boundary  outcomes  could  result  in 
more  favorable  fishery  shares  for  the 
United  States  than  those  agreed  to, 
other  conceivable  outcomes  could  re- 
sult in  much  smaller  shares  overall. 
Moreover,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
agreement  does  provide  for  some  lim- 
ited upward  or  downward  adjustments 
in  shares  after  an  initial  10-year  period 
so  that  there  is  a  bit  more  flexibility  in 
these  fishing  arrangements  that  some 
would  suggest. 

A  similar  question  is:  "Why  didn't 
we  just  agree  to  arbitrate  the  boundary 
issue  and  not  bother  with  a  fishery 
agreement  until  we  actually  have  a  firm 
boundary?"  The  answer  is,  again,  that 


Canada  would  not  agree  to  submit  the 
boundary  to  a  third-party  settlement 
process  except  in  the  context  of  an  en- 
during fishery  agreement.  Moreover, 
the  implications  of  this  course  of  action 
from  a  conservation  point  of  view 
might  have  been  chaotic  with  attendant 
adverse  consequences  for  the  valuable 
fish  stocks  in  question. 

Finally,  we  have  at  times  heard  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  use  the  eco- 
nomic leverage  represented  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  Canada's  prin- 
cipal market  for  fisheries  products  in 
order  to  achieve  better  entitlements  for 
our  own  fishermen.  We  are  opposed  in 
principle  to  such  an  approach,  because 
we  do  not  believe  it  appropriate  to  link 
the  issues  of  access  to  markets  with  the 
question  of  access  to  natural  resources. 
This  has  wide  policy  significance  for  us 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  in  terms  of 
energy  and  other  important  resource  is- 
sues. Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  course  would  take  into  account 
the  constraints  and  realities  of  a  re- 
lationship between  two  countries  that 
are  each  other's  best  customers  in  the 
trade  arena.  Thus,  there  was  no  viable 
method  of  resolving  our  differences  ex- 
cept by  mutually  acceptable  arrange- 
ments. We  believe  the  arrangements  we 
have  made  are  fair  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  ^ides.  □ 
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Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries 
and  Boundary  Agreements 


JOINT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  14,  1979' 


The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honora- 
ble Cyrus  Vance,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs,  the  Honora- 
ble Don  Jamieson,  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  the  approval  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  the  recommendations  of  Special 
Negotiators  Lloyd  N.  Cutler  and  Mar- 
cel Cadieux  for  an  Atlantic  coast 
fisheries  agreement  and  an  agreement 
to  resolve  the  boundary  delimitation 
issue  of  the  Gulf  of  Maine  area  by 
binding  third-party  procedures. 

The  agreements  reached  will  be  set 
out  in  two  separate  but  related  treaties, 
one  on  fisheries  and  the  other  on  third 
party  resolution  of  the  boundary  de- 
limitation issue,  which  would  enter 
into  force  simultaneously.  Treaty  texts 
should  be  ready  for  signature  by  the 
first  of  March.  The  treaties  will  then  be 
subject  to  ratification  in  accordance 
with  the  domestic  legal  requirements  of 
each  country.    Mr.    Vance   and  Mr. 


Jamieson  expressed  their  desire  to  have 
both  treaties  ratified  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  fisheries  agreement  builds  on 
the  joint  report  of  the  special 
negotiators  that  was  approved  by  the 
two  governments  in  October  1977.  A 
joint  fisheries  commission  will  be  es- 
tablished to  implement  the  agreement 
and  to  provide  for  cooperative  man- 
agement of  fish  stocks  of  mutual  inter- 
est. Dispute  settlement  mechanisms 
will  be  included  as  part  of  the  institu- 
tional framework  created  by  the  agree- 
ment in  order  to  resolve  any  differences 
that  might  arise  in  its  interpretation  or 
implementation. 

The  fisheries  agreement  also  con- 
tains detailed  sharing,  access,  and 
management  provisions  for  fish  stocks 
of  mutual  interest  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
including  the  disputed  area  as  well  as 
areas  in  which  each  exercises  undis- 
puted fisheries  jurisdiction.  These  pro- 
visions include  agreement  on  entitle- 
ment shares  for  the  following  major 
fish  stocks  in  the  Georges  Bank  area: 


Joint  Communique  (Cont'd) 

tory  process  on  all  aspects  of  the  Northern  Gas 
Pipeline  proceeds  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  two  leaders  agreed  to  seek  ways  whereby 
any  additional  Canadian  gas  exports,  should 
they  be  authorized,  could  facilitate  timely  con- 
struction of  the  entire  Northern  Gas  Pipeline. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  already  close  and 
timely  cooperation  in  other  bilateral  energy 
areas,  the  two  leaders  agreed  to  establish  a  con- 
sultative mechanism  at  the  sub-cabinet  level 
which  would  function  at  least  to  the  end  of 
1979.  This  consultative  mechanism  is  charged 
with: 

•  Ensuring  that  decision-making  processes  in 
each  country  on  the  matter  of  a  delivery  system 
to  transport  Alaskan  crude  oil  to  the  northern 
tier  and  other  inland  states  proceed  in  a  parallel 
and  timely  manner; 

•  Developing  options  for  decision  by  each 
government  on  a  number  of  operational  issues 
in  bilateral  energy  relations,  including  oil 
supplies  and  oil  exchanges,  strategic  petroleum 
storage,  the  utilization  of  surplus  Canadian  re- 
finery capacity,  electricity  exchanges,  pos- 
sibilities for  liquefied  and  synthetic  natural  gas 
exports  to  the  U.S.,  and  other  energy-related 
tasks  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  will  desig- 
nate promptly  senior  officials  from  their  re- 
spective governments  to  serve  on  this  consulta- 
tive mechanism. 


MTN 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  over  progress  achieved 
between  them  in  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negoti- 
ations. They  agreed  that  timely  completion  of  a 
balanced  MTN  agreement  involving  all  the 
participants  would  make  a  notable  contribution 
to  reducing  inflation  and  improving  the  pros- 
pects for  sustained  and  balanced  growth  in  the 
world  economy. 

SALT 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed prospects  for  the  conclusion  of  a  SALT 
II  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  agreed  that 
such  a  treaty  would  be  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  the  important  task  of  restraining  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  of  developing  a  more 
stable  basis  for  maintaining  world  peace  and 
security.  The  President  acknowledged  the 
Prime  Minister's  contribution  to  the  nuclear 
arms  control  debate  and  expressed  his  appreci- 
ation for  Canada's  support  for  the  U.S.  pursuit 
of  SALT  II  negotiations.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Mar.  12,  1979.  Their  ex- 
change of  remarks  made  on  the  South  Lawn  of 
the  White  House  upon  the  Prime  Minister's  de- 
parture is  printed  in  the  same  Weekly  Compi- 
lation on  p.  379. 
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73.35%  (Canada),  26.65%  (U.S.)  I 
scallops;  17%  (Canada),  83%  (U.S 
for  cod;  21%  (Canada),  79%  (U.S.)  I 
haddock;  and,  after  6  years,  33.33 
(Canada),  66.66%  (U.S.)  for  herrin 
There  are  also  provisions  for  allocatir 
to  U.S.  and  Canadian  fishermen  shar 
of  cod,  haddock,  pollock,  and  certa 
other  stocks  off  the  United  States  ai 
Canada.  In  addition,  for  the  first 
years  of  the  agreement,  U.S.  fishermi 
will  be  permitted  to  fish  for  agreed  e 
titlement  shares  of  the  total  allowat 
catch  of  redfish  off  Nova  Scotia,  ai 
Canadian  fishermen  will  be  granted  i 
ciprocal  privileges  to  catch  loligo  sqi 
off  the  United  States. 

The  fisheries  agreement  will  be  p< 
manent,  but  the  shares  will  be  subjt 
to  review  every  10  years,  at  which  tir 
either  side  may  request  changes  in  t 
shares  set  out  in  the  agreement  in  lig 
of  the  boundary  delimitation  and  otr 
relevant  factors.  Should  the  two  parti 
not  be  able  to  agree  on  changes,  t 
binding  dispute  settlement  machine 
can  be  invoked,  but  the  agreeme 
protects  the  interests  of  both  parties 
limiting  the  extent  of  the  chang 
which  can  be  made  under  this  pro< 
dure. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  of  t 
boundary  delimitation  in  the  Gul| 
Maine  area,  the  two  governments  ha 
agreed  to  submit  this  issue  to  bindi 
third-party  settlement.  While  ba; 
principles  concerning  this  submissi 
have  been  agreed  upon,  some  qu< 
tions,  such  as  the  forum  and  procedu 
to  be  used,  remain  to  be  settled  in  < 
tail.  The  two  governments  expect  to 
solve  these  issues  promptly  so  that 
two  treaties  can  be  concluded  at 
early  date. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  boundi 
issue  is  not  submitted  within  2  ye 
after  the  entry  into  force  of  t 
fisheries  treaty  to  a  binding  third-pa 
dispute  settlement  procedure  con; 
tuted  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
the  boundary  delimitation  treaty,  eitl 
party  may  terminate  the  fisheries  tre 
upon  6  months'  notice  to  the  otl 
party. 

Mr.  Vance  and  Mr.  Jamieson  v. 
corned  these  agreements  on  Atlar 
coast  issues  as  a  positive  developm 
which  would  strengthen  the  close  ; 
harmonious  relationship  between 
two  countries.  They  expressed  the  h< 
that  these  agreements  would  prov 
momentum  for  the  continuation 
negotiations  directed  toward  the  r 
olution  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  cc 
issues  in  an  equally  amicable  fa 
ion. 


Press  release  37. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:         SI l/I  II— 

The  Path  of  Security  and  Peace 


Address  before  the  American  News- 
ier Publishers  Association  in  New 
I  City  on  April  25,  1979.' 

',  want,  first  of  all,  to  commend  and 
iorse  the  theme  of  this  convention: 
defense  of  the  first  amendment  of 
■  Constitution  and  the  freedom  of  the 
ss.  Liberty  of  expression  is  our  most 
portant  civil  right,  and  freedom  of 
press  is  its  most  important  bulwark. 
;  can  never  afford  to  grow  compla- 
it  about  the  first  amendment.  On  the 
ltrary,  you  and  I  and  others  must 
ively  protect  it  always. 
rhe  American  press  has  grown 
>rmously  since  the  nation's  early 
is — not  only  in  its  size  and  breadth 
in  its  concepts  of  its  own  duties  and 
own  responsibilities.  The  highest  of 
se  duties  is  to  inform  the  public  on 
important  issues  of  the  day.  And  no 
tie  is  more  important  than  the  one  I 
nt  to  discuss  with  you  today  in  a  sol- 
n  and  somber  and  sincere  way — the 
itrol  of  nuclear  arms. 
*ach  generation  of  Americans  faces 
:hoice  that  defines  our  national 
iracter,  a  choice  that  is  also  impor- 
t  for  what  it  says  about  our  own  na- 
n's outlook  toward  the  world.  In  the 
ning  months,  we  will  almost  cer- 
nly  be  faced  with  such  a  choice: 
ether  to  accept  or  to  reject  a  new 
ategic  arms  limitation  treaty.  The 
:ision  we  make  will  profoundly  af- 
t  our  lives — and  the  lives  of  people 
over  the  world — for  years  to  come. 
iVe  face  this  choice  from  a  position 
strength — as  the  strongest  nation  on 
rth — economically,  militarily,  and 
itically. 

Dur  alliances  are  firm  and  reliable, 
r  military  forces  are  strong  and 
idy.  Our  economic  power  is  un- 
tched.  Along  with  other  industrial 
nocracies  which  are  our  friends,  we 
d  the  way  in  technological  innova- 
n.  Our  combined  economies  are 
>re  than  three  times  as  productive  as 
ise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  its  al- 
i.  Our  political  institutions  are  based 
human  freedom.  Our  open  system 
:ourages  individual  initiative  and 
nativity  —  and  that,  in  turn, 
:ngthens  our  entire  society.  Our  val- 
>  and  our  democratic  way  of  life 
/e  a  magnetic  appeal  for  people  all 
;r  the  world  which  a  materialistic 
1  a  totalitarian  philosophy  can  never 
^e  to  challenge  or  to  rival. 


For  all  these  reasons,  we  have  a 
capacity  for  leadership  in  the  world 
that  surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation. 

That  leadership  imposes  many  re- 
sponsibilities on  us,  on  me  as  Presi- 
dent, and  on  you,  other  leaders  who 
shape  opinion  and  the  character  of  our 
country.  But  our  noblest  duty  is  to  use 
our  strength  to  serve  our  highest  inter- 
est: the  building  of  a  secure,  stable, 
and  a  peaceful  world.  We  perform  that 
duty  in  the  spirit  proclaimed  by  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1963,  the  year  he  died: 
"Confident  and  unafraid,"  he  said, 
"we  labor  on — not  toward  a  strategy  of 
annihilation  but  toward  a  strategy  of 
peace." 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  possibility  of  mutual  an- 
nihilation makes  a  strategy  of  peace  the 
only  rational  choice  for  both  sides.  Be- 
cause our  values  are  so  different,  it  is 
clear  that  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  in  compe- 
tition as  far  ahead  as  we  can  imagine  or 
see. 

Yet  we  have  a  common  interest  in 
survival,  and  we  share  a  common  rec- 
ognition that  our  survival  depends,  in  a 
real  sense,  on  each  other.   The  very 


Why  We  Need  a  SALT  Treaty 

We  need  it  because  it  will  contribute 
to  a  more  peaceful  world — and  to  our 
own  national  security. 

Today,  we  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  sharply  different  world  outlooks 
and  interests,  both  have  the  ominous 
destructive  power  literally  to  destroy 
each  other  as  a  functioning  society, 
killing  tens  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
process.  And  common  sense  tells  us — 
as  it  tells  the  Soviet  Union — that  we 
must  work  to  make  our  competition 
less  dangerous,  less  burdensome,  and 
less  likely  to  bring  the  ultimate  horror 
of  nuclear  war.  Indeed,  the  entire 
world  has  a  vital  interest  in  whether  or 
not  we  control  the  strategic  arms  race. 

We  have  consulted  closely  with  our 
allies,  who  count  on  us  not  only  to 
maintain  strong  military  forces  to  offset 
Soviet  military  power  but  also,  and 
equally  important,  to  manage  success- 
fully a  stable  East-West  relationship. 
SALT  is  at  the  heart  of  both  these  cru- 
cial efforts.  That  is  why  the  leaders  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Canada,  and  other  nations  have  voiced 
their  full  support  for  the  emerging 
treaty. 


We  need  [a  SALT  treaty]  because  it  will  contribute  to  a  more 
peaceful  world — and  to  our  own  national  security. 


competition  between  us  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  bring  under  control  its 
most  dangerous  aspect — the  nuclear 
arms  race.  That  is  why  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  are  so 
very  important.  This  effort  by  two 
great  nations  to  limit  vital  security 
forces  is  unique  in  human  history. 
None  have  ever  done  this  before. 

As  Congress  and  the  American 
people  consider  the  SALT  treaty  which 
is  now  nearly  complete,  the  debate  will 
center  around  four  basic  questions: 
Why  do  we  need  SALT?  How  is  the 
treaty  related  to  our  overall  defense 
strategy?  Can  Soviet  compliance  be 
verified?  How  does  the  treaty  relate  to 
Soviet  activities  which  challenge  us 
and  challenge  our  interests? 

Let  me  address  each  question  in  turn. 
First,  why  do  we  need  a  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaty? 


Some  nations  which  have  so  far  held 
back  from  building  their  own  nuclear 
weapons — and  at  least  a  dozen  other 
nations  on  Earth  now  have  that 
capability — will  be  strongly  influenced 
in  their  decision  by  whether  the  two 
nuclear  superpowers  will  restrain  our 
weapons.  Rejection  of  the  new 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  would 
seriously  undermine  the  effort  to  con- 
trol proliferation  of  these  deadly 
weapons.  And  nothing,  nothing,  would 
more  surely  damage  our  other  critical 
efforts  in  arms  control — from  a  ban  on 
all  nuclear  testing  to  the  prevention  of 
dangerous  satellite  warfare  in  space; 
from  equalizing  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  to  restraining  the  spread  of 
sophisticated  conventional  weapons  on 
Earth. 

Every  President  since  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  age  has  pursued  the  effort 
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to  bring  nuclear  arms  under  control. 
And  this  must  be  a  continuing  process. 
President  Kennedy,  building  on  the 
efforts  of  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower,  signed  the  first  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963  to  stop 
the  poisonous  testing  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives in  the  atmosphere. 

Five  years  later,  under  President 
Johnson,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  joined  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  in  signing  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  an  important 
step  in  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosives  to  other  nations. 

In  1972,  under  President  Nixon,  the 
SALT  I  agreement  placed  the  first 
agreed  limit  on  the  number  of  offensive 
weapons,  and  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty,  made  an  en- 
during contribution  to  our  own  secu- 
rity. 

President  Ford  continued  the  negoti- 
ations at  Helsinki  and  at  Vladivostok. 
Each  negotiation  builds  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  last.  Each  agreement 
provides  a  foundation  for  further 
progress  toward  a  more  stable  nuclear 
relationship. 

Three  Presidents  have  now  spent 
more  than  8  years  negotiating  the  next 
step  in  this  process — SALT  II.  We 
have  all  negotiated  carefully  and  delib- 
erately. Every  step  of  the  way,  we  have 
worked  with  our  military  leaders  and 
other  experts,  and  we  have  sought  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  recognize  the  need 
for  SALT  II.  Our  people  want,  and  our 
people  expect,  continued  step-by-step 
progress  toward  bringing  nuclear 
weapons  under  control. 

Americans  will  support  a  reasoned 
increase  in  our  defense  effort,  but  we 
do  not  want  a  wholly  unnecessary  re- 
turn to  the  cold  war  and  an  all-out  arms 
race  with  its  vastly  greater  risks  and 
costs.  Through  strength,  we  want 
world  peace. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  second  question. 
How  is  SALT  II  related  to  our  overall 
defense  strategy? 


SALT  II  and  Defense  Strategy 

The  strategic  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today  are 
essentially  equivalent.  They  have 
larger  and  more  numerous  land-based 
missiles.  We  have  a  larger  number  of 
warheads  and,  as  you  know,  significant 
technological  and  geographical  advan- 
tages. 

Each  side  has  the  will  and  the  means 
to  prevent  the  other  from  achieving 
superiority.  Neither  side  is  in  a  position 


to  exploit  its  nuclear  weapons  for 
political  purposes  nor  to  use  strategic 
weapons  without  facing  almost  certain 
suicide. 

What  causes  us  concern  is  not  the 
current  balance  but  the  momentum  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  buildup.  Over  the 
past  decade,  the  Soviets  have  steadily 
increased  their  real  defense  spending, 
year-by-year,  while  our  own  defense 
spending  over  that  decade  has  had  a  net 
decrease. 

In  areas  not  limited  by  SALT  I,  they 
have  launched  ambitious  programs  to 
strengthen  their  strategic  forces.  At 
some  future  point,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  achieve  a  strategic  advantage— 
unless  we  alter  these  trends.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  want  to  do — with  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  the 
bipartisan  support  of  Congress. 

We  must  move  on  two  fronts  at  the 
same  time. 


The  .  .  .  agreement  will  slow 
the  growth  of  Soviet  arms  and 
limit  the  strategic  competi- 
tion .... 


First,  within  mutually  accepted  lim- 
its, we  must  modernize  our  own 
strategic  forces.  Along  with  the 
strengthening  of  NATO,  that  is  a  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  increased  Defense 
budget  that  I  have  submitted  to 
Congress — improvements  which  are 
necessary  even  in  a  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

And  second,  we  must  place  more 
stringent  limits  on  the  arms  race  than 
are  presently  imposed  by  SALT  I.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  SALT  II  treaty. 

The  Defense  budget  I  have  submitted 
will  insure  that  our  nuclear  force  con- 
tinues to  be  essentially  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  year  we  have  begun  to  equip 
our  submarines  with  new,  more  pow- 
erful and  longer  range  Trident  I  mis- 
siles. Next  year,  the  first  of  our  new 
even  more  secure  Trident  submarines 
will  be  going  to  sea,  and  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  more  powerful  and  accurate 
Trident  II  missile  for  these  submarines. 
Our  cruise  missile  program  will 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
long-range  bomber  force.  These  mis- 
siles will  be  able  to  penetrate  any  air 
defense  system  which  the  Soviet  Union 
could  build  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  are  substantially  improving  the 
accuracy  and  the  power  of  our  land- 
based  Minuteman  missiles.  But  in  the 
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coming  decade,  missiles  of  this  typ 
based  in  fixed  silos  will  become  ii 
creasingly  vulnerable  to  surprise  a 
tack.  The  Soviets  have  three-quartei 
of  their  warheads  in  such  fixed-base 
missiles,  compared  to  only  one-quarti 
of  ours.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  vei 
serious  problem,  and  we  must  deal  wii 
it  effectively  and  sensibly. 

The  Defense  Department  now  h; 
under  consideration  a  number  of  0] 
tions  for  responding  to  this  probler 
including  making  some  of  our  own  i 
tercontinental  ballistic  missili 
(ICBM's)  mobile.  I  might  add— ai 
this  is  very  important — that  the  optio 
which  we  are  evaluating  would  be  f 
more  costly,  and  we  would  have  I 
less  confidence  of  their  effectivene; 
in  the  absence  of  SALT  II  limits.  F 
without  these  limits  on  the  number 
Soviet  warheads,  the  Soviet  Uni 
could  counter  any  effort  we  made  sii 
ply  by  greatly  increasing  the  number 
warheads  on  their  missiles. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  SALT 
agreement  preserves  adequate  flexib 
ity  for  the  United  States  in  this  imp 
tant  area. 

Our  strategic  forces  must  be  able 
survive  any  attack  and  to  counteratt* 
military  and  civilian  targets  in  the  : 
gressor  nation.  And  the  aggressor  i 
tion  must  know  that  we  have  the  abil 
and  the  will  to  exercise  this  option 
they  should  attack  us.  We  have  had  t 
capacity — which  i^_the  essence 
deterrence  — in  the  past;  we  have 
today;  and  SALT  II,  plus  the  defe 
programs  that  I  have  described,  will 
sure  that  we  have  it  for  the  future. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  will  si 
the  growth  of  Soviet  arms  and  limit 
strategic  competition,  and  by  help 
to  define  future  threats  that  we  mi 
face,  SALT  II  will  make  our  defe 
planning  much  more  effective. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  two  si 
will  be  limited  to  equal  numbers 
strategic  launchers  for  the  first  ti 
ending  the  substantial  Soviet  numer 
advantage  which  was  permitted  in 
currently  effective  SALT  I  treaty. 

To  reach  these  new  and  lower  lev 
the  Soviets  will  have  to  reduce  t 
overall  number  of  strategic  delh 
systems  by  10%  —  more  than 
Soviet  missile  launchers  or  boml 
will  have  to  be  dismantled.  Natun 
the  Soviets  will  choose  to  phase 
their  older  systems,  but  these  syst 
are  still  formidable. 

The  missiles,  for  instance,  to  be 
down   are   comparable   in   age 
payload  to  our  Minuteman  II  mis: 
and  to  our  Polaris  missiles  prese 
deployed.   Under  the  agreement, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  replace  t; 
dismantled  systems  with  modern  o 
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r  own  operational  forces  have  been 
H  somewhat  below  the  permitted 
ling.  Thus,  under  the  agreement,  we 
ild  increase  our  force  level,  if  neces- 

V-  ,       ,. 

iALT  II  will  also  impose  the  first 

ited  but  important  restraints  on  the 

t  to  build  new  systems  and  to  im- 

ive  existing  ones — the   so-called 

ilitative  arms  race. 

n  short,   SALT  II  places  serious 

its  on  what  the  Soviets  might  do  in 

absence  of  such  an  agreement.  For 
mple,  without  SALT  II,  the  Soviet 
ion  could  build  up  to  some  3,000 
itegic  systems  by  1985.  With  SALT 
we  will  both  be  limited  to  2,250 
h  weapons. 

"his  new  arms  control  agreement 
1,  obviously,  serve  our  national 
irest.  It  will  reduce  the  dangerous 
;ls  of  strategic  arms  and  restrain  the 
elopment  of  future  weapons.  It  will 
3  to  maintain  our  relative  strength 
lpared  to  the  Soviets.  It  will  avert  a 
tly,  risky,  and  pointless  buildup  of 
sile  launchers  and  bombers — at  the 

of  which  both  sides  would  be  even 

secure. 

,et  me  turn  now  to  the  third  of  the 
r  questions.  How  can  we  know 
:n  the  Soviets  are  living  up  to  their 
igations  under  this  SALT  agree- 
lt? 

•ification 

Jo  objective,  no  objective,  has 
imanded  more  energy  and  attention 
sur  negotiations.  We  have  insisted 
:  the  SALT  II  agreement  be  made 
ifiable.  We  are  confident  that  no 
lificant  violation  of  the  treaty  could 
i  place  without  the  United  States 
acting  it. 

)ur  confidence  in  the  verifiability  of 
agreement  derives  from  the  size  and 
nature  of  activities  we  must  monitor 

the  many  effective  and  sophisti- 
:d  intelligence  collection  systems 
ch  we  in  America  possess. 
:or  example,  nuclear  submarines 
i  several  years  to  construct  and  as- 
ible.  Missile  silos  and  their  suppor- 
:  equipment  are  quite  large  and  visi- 

Intercontinental  bombers  are  built 
i  few  plants,  and  they  need  major 
fields.  Our  photoreconnaissance 
ellites  survey  the  entire  Soviet 
ion  on  a  regular  basis,  and  they  give 
ligh  confidence  that  we  will  be  able 
:ount  accurately  the  numbers  of  all 
•>e  systems. 

Jut  our  independent  verification 
abilities  are  not  limits  only  to  ob- 
^ing  these  large-scale  activities.  We 

determine  not  only  how  many  sys- 
is  there  are  but  what  they  can  do. 
r  photographic   satellites  and  other 


systems  enable  us  to  follow  technolog- 
ical developments  in  Soviet  strategic 
forces  with  great  accuracy.  There  is  no 
question  that  any  cheating  which  might 
affect  our  national  security  would  be 
discovered  in  time  for  us  to  respond 
fully. 

For  many  years  we  have  monitored 
Soviet  strategic  forces  and  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  SALT  agreements  with 
a  high  degree  of  confidence.  The  over- 
all capability  remains.  It  was  certainly 
not  lost  with  our  observation  stations  in 


SALT  II  and  Overall 
Relations  With  the  U.S.S.R. 

Because  SALT  II  will  make  the 
world  safer  and  our  own  nation  more 
secure,  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
control  nuclear  weapons  even  as  we 
compete  with  the  Soviets  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  A  SALT  II  agreement  in  no 
way  limits  our  ability  to  promote  our 
interests  or  to  answer  Soviet  threats  to 
those  interests. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  in- 


Our  confidence  in  the  verifiability  of  the  agreement  derives  from  the 
size  and  the  nature  of  activities  we  must  monitor  and  the  many  effective 
and  sophisticated  intelligence  collection  systems  which  we  .  .  .  pos- 
sess. 


Iran,  which  was  only  one  of  many  in- 
telligence sources  that  we  use  to  follow 
Soviet  strategic  activities.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  that  loss,  but  we  must  keep 
it  in  perspective. 

This  monitoring  capability  relates 
principally  to  the  portion  of  the  new 
agreement  dealing  with  the  moderniza- 
tion limits  on  ICBM's  and  to  only  a 
portion  of  such  modernization  re- 
straints. 

The  sensitive  intelligence  techniques 
obviously  cannot  be  disclosed  in  pub- 
lic, but  the  bottom  line  is  that  if  there 
is  an  effort  to  cheat  on  the  SALT 
agreement — including  the  limits  on 
modernizing  ICBM's — we  will  detect 
it,  and  we  will  do  so  in  time  fully  to 
protect  our  security. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  quite 
apart  from  SALT  limits,  our  security  is 
affected  by  the  extent  of  our  informa- 
tion about  Soviet  strategic  forces.  With 
this  SALT  II  treaty,  that  vital  informa- 
tion will  be  much  more  accessible  to 
us. 

The  agreement  specifically  forbids, 
for  the  first  time,  interference  with  the 
systems  used  for  monitoring  com- 
pliance and  prohibits  any  deliberate 
concealment  that  would  impede  verifi- 
cation. Any  concealment  activity 
would  itself  be  detectable,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  agreement  would 
be  so  serious  as  to  give  us  grounds  to 
cancel  the  treaty  itself. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  the 
stakes  are  too  high  to  rely  on  trust,  or 
even  on  the  Soviets  rational  inclination 
to  act  in  their  own  best  interest.  The 
treaty  must — and  the  treaty  will — be 
verifiable  from  the  first  day  it  is 
signed. 

And,  finally,  how  does  SALT  II  fit 
into  the  context  of  our  overall  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 


dependence  of  Third  World  nations 
which  struggle  to  stay  free.  We  will 
continue  to  promote  the  peaceful  res- 
olution of  local  and  regional  disputes 
and  to  oppose  efforts  by  any  others  to 
inflame  these  disputes  with  outside 
force.  And  we  will  continue  to  work 
for  human  rights. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  rejec- 
tion of  a  SALT  treaty  would  somehow 
induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  exercise 
new  restraints  in  troubled  areas. 

The  actual  effect  of  rejecting  such  a 
treaty  might  be  precisely  the  opposite. 
The  most  intransigent  and  hostile  ele- 
ments of  a  Soviet  political  power 
structure  would  certainly  be  encour- 
aged and  strengthened  by  our  rejection 
of  a  SALT  agreement.  The  Soviets 
might  very  well  feel  that  they  then  have 
little  to  lose  by  creating  new  interna- 
tional tensions. 

A  rejection  of  SALT  II  would  have 
significance  far  beyond  the  fate  of  a 
single  treaty.  It  would  mean  a  radical 
turning  away  from  America's  longtime 
policy  of  seeking  world  peace. 

We  would  no  longer  be  identified  as 
the  peace  loving  nation.  It  would  turn 
us  away  from  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  from  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions between  Americans  and  the 
Soviet  people  under  the  system  of  in- 
ternational law  based  on  mutual  inter- 
ests. 

The  rejection  of  SALT  II  would  re- 
sult in  a  more  perilous  world.  As  I  said 
at  Georgia  Tech  on  February  20: 

Each  crisis,  each  confrontation,  each  point  of 
friction — as  serious  as  it  may  be  in  its  own 
right — will  take  on  an  added  measure  of  sig- 
nificance and  an  added  dimension  of  danger  for 
it  would  occur  in  an  atmosphere  of  unbridled 
strategic  competition  and  deteriorating  strategic 
stability.  It  is  precisely  because  we  have  fun- 
damental differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
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we  are  determined  to  bring  this  most  dangerous 
dimension  of  our  military  competition  under 
control. 

For  these  reasons,  we  will  not  try  to 
impose  binding  linkage  between  Soviet 
behavior  and  SALT,  and  we  will  not 
accept  any  Soviet  attempts  to  link 
SALT  with  aspects  of  our  own  foreign 
policy  of  which  they  may  disapprove. 

Again,  SALT  II  is  not  a  favor  we  are 
doing  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  an 
agreement  carefully  negotiated  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  put  these  issues  to  you  today  be- 
cause they  need  discussion  and  debate, 
and  because  the  voices  of  the  American 
people  must  be  heard. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  do  all 
in  our  power  to  explain  the  treaty 
clearly  and  fully  to  the  American 
people.  I  know  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  parties  will  join  in  this 
effort  to  insure  an  informed  public  de- 
bate. And  you,  more  than  any  other 
group  I  can  imagine  in  the  United 
States,  share  this  responsibility  with 
me  and  with  the  Congress. 

During  this  debate,  it  is  important 
that  we  exercise  care.  We  will  be 
sharing  with  the  Congress  some  of  our 
most  sensitive  defense  and  intelligence 
secrets.  And  the  leaders  in  Congress 
must  insure  that  these  secrets  will  be 
guarded  so  that  the  debate  itself  will 
not  undermine  our  own  security. 

As  the  national  discussion  takes 
place,  let  us  be  clear  about  what  the  is- 
sues are  and  are  not. 

Americans  are  committed  to  main- 
taining a  strong  defense.  That  is  not  the 
issue. 

We  will  continue  to  compete — and 
compete  effectively — with  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  will  move 
ahead  with  strategic  arms  control  or  re- 
sume a  relentless  nuclear  weapons 
competition.  That  is  the  choice  we 
face — between  an  imperfect  world  with 
a  SALT  agreement  or  an  imperfect  and 
more  dangerous  world  without  a  SALT 
agreement. 

With  SALT  II,  we  will  have: 

•  The  foundation  for  further  controls 
on  nuclear  and  conventional  arms; 

•  Far  greater  certainty  in  our  defense 
planning  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
threats  that  we  might  face; 

•  Flexibility  to  meet  our  own  de- 
fense needs; 

•  Our  own  self-respect  and  the 
earned  respect  of  the  world  for  a 
United  States  demonstrably  committed 
to  the  works  of  peace;  and 
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Q.  What  are  the  prospects  right 
now  fcr  an  early  extension  of  most- 
favored-nation  trading  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China? 

A.  I  personally  favor  the  extension 
of  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  if  it 
can  be  done  in  compliance  with  exist- 
ing law.  I  think  it's  good  for  us,  for  our 
country,  to  be  able  to  export  more 
goods,  to  provide  more  jobs  for  our 
own  people,  and  to  improve  the  re- 
lationships between  ourselves  and 
foreign  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  brought  about  by  in- 
creased economic  interchange  or  trade. 

So  when  the  time  comes  that  I  think 
these  requirements  can  be  met,  I  would 
personally  favor  the  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  to  these  two 
countries. 

Q.  Might  that  time  come  soon? 

A.  I  hope  so,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  provide  any  more  en- 
lightenment on  our  ability  to  verify 
SALT  and  are  those  within  the  Ad- 
ministration who  say  this  ability  is, 


say,  from  1  to  4  years  away;  are  th< 
wrong? 

A.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  made 
statement  concerning  1  year.  That  w 
applying  to  specifically  how  rapidly  \ 
could  overcome  the  setback  resultii 
from  the  loss  of  our  Iranian  monitorii 
stations.  But  in  the  same  brief  stat 
ment,  he  replied  to  a  news  questii 
that  as  soon  as  the  SALT  treaty  is  t 
fective,  when  it's  signed  and  ratifie 
we  would  be  able  to  verify  the  trea 
adequately. 

There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tl 
this  is  the  case.  I  would  not  sign  ri 
present  to  the  Congress  or  to  t 
American  people  any  treaty  which 
my  opinion  could  not  be  adequate 
verified  from  the  first  day  it's  effc 
tive.   Many  of  the  concerns  that 
have  relate  to  very  complicated  qu< 
tions.  For  instance,  we  can't  guaranl 
that  every   time   a  test  missile 
launched  by  the  Soviet  Union  tl 
every  aspect  of  the  flight  can  be  coi 
pletely  comprehended  by  us. 

There  are  limits  on  what  we  can  d 
But  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  li 
testified  publicly,  in  order  for  t 
Soviets  to  develop  any  kind  of  signi 


•  Reductions  in  Soviet  strategic 
forces. 

Without  SALT,  the  Soviets  will  be 
unconstrained  and  capable  of — and 
probably  committed  to — an  enormous 
further  buildup. 

Without  SALT,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  much  sharper  rise  in  our  own  de- 
fense spending,  at  the  expense  of  other 
necessary  programs  for  our  people. 

Without  SALT,  we  would  end  up 
with  thousands  more  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  on  both  sides,  with  far 
greater  costs — and  far  less  security — 
for  our  citizens. 

Without  SALT,  we  would  see  im- 
proved relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
replaced  by  heightened  tensions. 

Without  SALT,  the  long  slow  proc- 
ess of  arms  control — so  central  to 
building  a  safer  world — would  be  dealt 
a  crippling,  and  perhaps  a  fatal,  blow. 

Without  SALT,  the  world  would  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  America  had 
chosen  confrontation  rather  than  coop- 
eration and  peace.  This  is  an  inescapa- 
ble choice  we  face.  For  the  fact  is  that 


the  alternative  to  this  treaty  is  not  so 
perfect  agreement  drafted  unilatera 
by  the  United  States  in  which  we  g 
everything  and  the  Soviets  gain  no 
ing.  The  alternative  now,  and  in 
foreseeable  future,  is  no  agreement 
all. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  Sta 
has  a  moral  and  a  political  will  to  I 
trol  the  relentless  technology  wh 
could  constantly  devise  new  and  m 
destructive  weapons  to  kill  human 
ings.  We  need  not  drift  into  a  d 
nightmare  of  unrestrained  arms  com 
tition.  We  Americans  have  the  wisd 
to  know  that  our  security  depends 
more  than  just  maintaining  our  uns 
passed  defense  forces.  Our  security 
that  of  our  allies  also  depend  on 
strength  of  ideas  and  ideals  and 
arms  control  measures  that  < 
stabilize  and  finally  reverse  a  danj 
ous  and  a  wasteful  arms  race  wri 
neither  side  can  win.  This  is  the  patl 
wisdom.  This  is  the  path  of  peace. 

'Text  from  Weekly  compilation  of  Presi 
tial  Documents  of  Apr.  30,  1979. 
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it  new  missile,  they  would  have  to 
ve  like  20-50  test  launchings.  And 
ring  that  process,  it  is  a  very  high 
elihood  that  we  ourselves  would  be 
le  to  detect  any  violation  of  the 
LT  treaty. 

rhere's  another  factor  that  must  be 
isidered.  If  the  only  purpose  of  the 
viet  Union  in  the  long,  tedious 
gotiations  of  a  SALT  treaty  is  to 
ye  a  document  that  they  can  violate 
i  that's  their  only  purpose  in  exist- 
;e,  is  to  violate  the  SALT  treaty,  it 
iuld  make  our  problem  much  worse. 
t  there  is  an  element  of  rationality 
i  stability  because  the  Soviets  know 
it  if  we  ever  detect  any  violation  of 
:  SALT  agreement,  that  that  would 
a  basis  on  which  to  reject  the  treaty 
its  entirety;  there  would  be  a  possi- 
:  termination  of  the  good  relation- 
ips  between  our  country  and  the 
viet  Union  on  which  detente  is 
>ed,  and  it  might  very  well  escalate 
o  a  nuclear  confrontation. 
So  the  consequences  would  be  very 
'ere,  and  that  is  an  additional  con- 
aint  imposed  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
i  on  us  that  strengthens  my  state- 
nt  that  we  can  verify.  But  absent 
t  very  important  factor,  we  can  still 
ify  to  our  complete  satisfaction  the 
kLT  agreement  through  various 
ans  that  we  have  available  to  us. 

Q.  You've  been  quoted  by  histo- 
in  James  MacGregor  Burns  as 
ring  that  even  if  the  SALT  treaty  is 
jected  by  the  Senate,  that  you 
mid  abide  by  its  terms.  I  would 
e  to  know  how  far  you  would  go  in 
s.  Would  you,  for  instance,  abide 
the  limitations  on  the  range  of 
id-  and  sea-based  cruise  missiles, 
d  more  generally,  don't  you  think 
iding  by  a  treaty  that's  been  re- 
ted  by  the  Senate  would  amount  to 
warting  the  will  of  the  public? 

A.  I  have  no  inclination  to  minimize 
:  importance  of  the  constitutional 
ocesses  whereby  treaties  are 
gotiated  by  the  Executive  and 
ified  or  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
My  belief  is  that  the  treaty  will  be 
und  enough  when  it's  completely 
"utinized  by  the  public  and  the  Senate 
it  it  will  be  ratified.  If,  because  of 
me  factor  that  I  cannot  anticipate,  the 
aty  is  not  ratified,  then  I  would  do 
I  could,  monitoring  very  closely 
viet  activities  to  comply  with  the 
sic  agreements  reached. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  proper  for 
i  if  the  treaty  were  not  ratified  to 
mediately  launch  our  country  into  a 
issive  nuclear  arms  race.  And  the 
nstraints  placed  on  me  and  the  Soviet 
lion,  monitored  very  carefully  by 


each  other,  would  be  a  basis  on  which 
to  constrain  ourselves  and  to  avoid 
such  a  nuclear  confrontation  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty.  But  I  still  believe  that 
we  will  have  the  treaty. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  list  was 
arrived  at  concerning  which  Soviet 
dissidents  would  be  released  in  ex- 
change for  the  two  Soviet  spies?1 
And  in  view  of  this  exchange,  you're 
now  hopeful  of  gaining  the  release  of 
other  Soviet  religious  and  political 
dissidents  such  as  Mr.  Shcharanskiy? 

A.  We've  not  forgotten  any  human 
rights  activi?t  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
is  being  punished  or  imprisoned.  The 
recent  exchange  was  the  result  of  long 
and  tedious  and  detailed  negotiations 
extending,  I  would  say,  at  least  over  a 
6-month  period.  The  final  agreement 
was  approved  personally  by  me  and,  I 
presume,  by  President  Brezhnev.  The 
identity  of  the  human  rights  activists 
who  came  here  from  the  Soviet  Union 
was  one  that  was  the  subject  of  detailed 
negotiation  where  the  Soviets  would 
put  forward  names,  and  we  would  as- 
sess those  names  and  repeatedly  reject 
them  because  we  did  not  think  they 
were  adequate. 

In  my  final  judgment  reached  just  a 
week  or  so  ago,  I  felt  that  the  list  of 
names  was  a  fair  exchange  and,  there- 
fore, approved  them.  And  I  cannot  tell 
you  any  more  detail  than  that  about  the 
negotiations. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  taking 
your  SALT  case  to  the  public  next 
year  to  try  to  get  a  Senate  that  would 
approve  the  treaty? 

A.  No,  I  have  every  intention  to 
conclude  the  SALT  negotiations  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  No  one  has 
ever  seriously  considered,  in  my  Ad- 
ministration, to  my  knowledge,  any 
slightest  delay  in  concluding  the  SALT 
treaty  for  political  purposes  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  And  my  understanding 
is  that  if  the  SALT  treaty  can  be  con- 
cluded fairly  early,  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  top  priority  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  action  by  the  Senate 
will  be  concluded  this  year. 

Q.  On  Capitol  Hill  today,  a 
number  of  Republican  Senators  who 
say  that  they  are  uncommitted  on 
SALT  II  were  critical  of  Admiral 
Turner,  the  Director  of  [the  Central] 
Intelligence  [Agency].  They  claim 
that  he  has  been  making  speeches 
around  the  country  in  support  of  the 
treaty,  and  they  feel  that  he  should 
not  get  involved  in  what  may  become 
a  partisan  issue.  What  is  your  under- 
standing of  Admiral  Turner's  role? 
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Is  he  an  advocate  of  SALT  II?  And  if 
so,  is  this  at  your  direction? 

A.  No.  I've  never  asked  him  to  make 
any  such  speech.  I  think,  as  is  the  case 
with  almost  every  major  official  in  the 
Federal  Government — in  the  executive 
branch,  at  least — they  are  called  upon 
to  make  speeches  on  matters  of  great 
moment  and  importance  to  the  people. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  CIA  Director 
responsible  for  intelligence,  he's  not 
confined  just  to  expressing  an  opinion 
on  collection  techniques,  most  of 
which  are  highly  secret  in  any  case.  I 
don't  know  what  comments  Admiral 
Turner  has  made.  I  happen  to  know 
that  he's  basically  in  favor  of  the  SALT 
treaty . 

Q.  The  Israeli  Cabinet  has  re- 
cently approved  two  new  settlements 
on  the  West  Bank.  In  light  of  the 
enormous  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
implementing  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace  Treaty,  isn't  it  reasonable  to 
expect  the  Israelis  to  cease  from  set- 
tlement policy  which  violates  inter- 
national law,  and  secondly,  why 
should  the  American  people  pay  for 
policies  of  the  Israelis  that  under- 
mine the  peace  process  and  run 
counter  to  American  foreign  policy? 

A.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
historically  has  been  consistent  and  my 
own  position  on  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank-Gaza  area  and  on  the  Golan 
Heights,  and  in  the  Sinai  have — my  po- 
sition has  been  consistent.  The  Israeli 
Government  knows  perfectly  well, 
after  hours  of  discussion  on  this  issue, 
what  my  position  is. 

We  do  consider  the  creation  of  Is- 
raeli settlements  in  these  areas  as  being 
inconsistent  with  international  law, 
and,  as  I've  said  many  times,  they  are 
an  obstacle  to  peace.  Knowing  that,  the 
Israeli  Government  still  on  occasion 
authorizes  new  settlements. 

They  interpret  the  law  differently 
from  myself.  I  hope  that  the  Israeli 
Government  will  severely  restrain  any 
inclination,  either  approved  by  the 
Knesset  or  done  without  legal  sanction, 
in  establishing  new  settlements.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  to 
impose  our  will  on  a  sovereign  nation. 

Q.  The  Administration  position  on 
the  Rhodesian  election  has  been, 
until  now,  that  you  are  assessing  the 
situation.  Can  you  tell  us,  though, 
however,  whether  you  personally  are 
inclined  to  lifting  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  recognizing  the  new  gov- 
ernment there  and  if  you  do  do  that, 
what  impact  do  you  think  that  will 
have  on  your  Africa  policy?  Won't  it 
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THE  SECRETARY:        Meeting  the  Challenges 

of  a  Changing  World 


Address  before  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges  in  Chicago  on  May  1,  1979. l 

From  the  first  days  of  our  nation, 
Americans  have  held  a  staunch  op- 
timism about  the  future.  We  have  been 
a  self-confident  people,  certain  about 
our  ability  to  shape  our  destiny.  And 
we  are  a  people  who  have  not  only 
adapted  well  to  change,  we  have 
thrived  on  it. 

We  are  now  living  in  a  period  of 
history  marked  by  deep  and  rapid 
change.  Tonight,  I  want  to  talk  about 
change  and  how  America  can  use  its 
extraordinary  strength  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  changing  world. 

America's  optimism  has  been  jarred 
in  recent  years — by  a  bitter  war,  by 
domestic  divisions  that  tested  our 
democratic  institutions  and  left  many 
of  our  people  skeptical  about  govern- 
ment, by  the  sudden  awareness  that  our 
economic  life  at  home  can  be  shaped 
by  actions  abroad,  and  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  are  events  which  affect 
us  but  which  we  can  only  partly  influ- 
ence. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  and  have 
learned  from  these  experiences.  But 
fear  of  the  future  is  not  one  of  them. 

Let  me  share  with  you  frankly  my 
concern  that  the  distorted  proposition 


News  Conference  (Cont'd) 

cause  you  severe  troubles  for  what 
you've  been  trying  to  do  on  that  con- 
tinent? 

A.  I  am  constrained  by  the  law  to 
wait  until  after  the  new  government  is 
established  before  I  make  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  the  recent  elections  have 
been  adequate  in  my  judgment  to  lift 
the  sanctions.  And  we  are  now  going 
through  a  very  careful  process  of  as- 
sessing the  conduct  of  the  elections 
themselves  and  also  the  consequences 
of  the  election. 

I'm  not  going  to  comment  any  fur- 
ther on  it  than  that,  but  I  will  say  that 
we  have  not  varied  our  position  that  the 
government  of  Rhodesia  ought  to  be 
established  through  democratic  princi- 
ples, the  election  should  be  held  with 
all  parties  willing  to  vote  or  run  for  of- 
fice being  permitted  to  do  so,  and  that 
this  should  be  based  on  one-person, 
one-vote  principle. 


being  advanced  by  some  that  America 
is  in  a  period  of  decline  in  the  world  is 
not  only  wrong  as  a  matter  of  fact  but 
dangerous  as  a  basis  for  policy. 

For  we  would  imperil  our  future  if 
we  lost  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  strength  and  retreated  from  ener- 
getic leadership  in  the  world.  And  we 
would  imperil  our  future,  as  well,  if  we 
reacted  in  frustration  and  used  our 
power  to  resist  change  in  the  world  or 
employed  our  military  power  when  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  realization  that  we  are  not  om- 
nipotent should  not  make  us  fear  we 
have  lost  our  power  or  the  will  to  use 
it.  If  we  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
strengths  we  have,  if  we  understand  the 
nature  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  world,  and  if  we  act  effectively  to 
use  our  different  kinds  of  power  to 
shape  different  kinds  of  change,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  confident  about 
our  future. 


America's  Strengths 

We  must  begin  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  our  own  strengths  as  a  na- 
tion. 

America's  military  strength  today  is 
formidable.  I  know  of  no  responsible 
military  official  who  would  exchange 


We  have  worked  in  consonance  with 
most  other  Western  nations  all  so  far  as 
I  know  and  closely  with  the  British 
who  have  a  legal  responsibility  for 
Rhodesia.  We  have  kept  the  United 
Nations  informed,  and  I  think  that  our 
positon  is  a  proper  one.  But  after  the 
new  government  is  installed  in  office, 
at  that  time  I  will  make  a  judgment 
under  the  Case-Javits  amendment  and 
decide  whether  or  not  I  think  the  elec- 
tions were  enough  progress  toward 
those  principles  that  I've  just  described 
to  warrant  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  I 
cannot  make  that  judgment  at  this 
time.  d 


For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  7,  1979,  p.  747. 

•On  Apr.  27,  1979,  the  U.S.S.R.  released 
five  Soviet  dissidents  from  prison  (Aleksandr 
Ginzburg,  Eduard  Kuznetsov,  Mark  Dymshits, 
Valentin  Moroz,  and  Georgi  Vins)  and  flew 
them  to  New  York  in  exchange  for  two  con- 
victed Soviet  spies  in  the  United  States  (Valdik 
Enger  and  Rudolph  Chernyayev). 


our  strategic  position  for  that  of  ai 
other  nation. 

•  We  have  friendly  neighbors  on  o 
borders. 

•  We  have  strong  and  reliable  sec 
rity  relationships.  Together,  these 
lies  more  than  double  our  overall  mi 
tary  strength. 

•  We  have  easy  access  to  the  sc 
which  enables  us  to  have  diversifi 
strategic  forces  and  the  ready  capac 
to  project  our  power. 

Our  economy,  and  those  of  our 
lies,  are  more  than  three  times  as  pi 
ductive  as  those  of  the  Soviets  and  th 
allies. 

The  industrial  democracies  contir 
to  lead  the  way  in  technological  im 
vation  and  in  harnessing  that  techn 
ogy  to  serve  mankind. 

And  the  way  of  life  of  our  peo] 
and  what  we  stand  for  as  a  nation  cc 
tinue  to  have  magnetic  appeal  arou 
the  world. 

Because  we  and  our  allies  are 
engines  of  creative  change  in  aim 
every  field,  because  of  the  vitality 
our  political  institutions  and  t 
strength  of  our  military  forces,  we  hi 
a  capacity  for  leadership — and  an  al 
ity  to  thrive  in  a  world  of  change — t 
is  unsurpassed. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
strong.  We  are.  The  challenge  is  to 
these  unquestioned  strengths  app 
priately  and  effectively  to  advance 
interests  in  a  world  undergoing  difi 
ent  kinds  of  change. 

What  are  these  changes,  and  h 
can  we  use  our  strength  effectively? 

Stable  Strategic  Equivalence 

The  first  element  of  change  is 
evolution  from  an  earlier  period 
American  strategic  supremacy  to  an 
of  stable  strategic  equivalence. 

We  should  harbor  no  illusion  that 
could  return  to  the  earlier  era.  Neil 
side  will  permit  the  other  to  hold 
exploitable  strategic  advantage.  E 
side  has  the  financial  and  technical 
sources  to  keep  pace  with  the  oil 
With  the  stakes  so  high,  we  know 
both  of  us  will  do  whatever  is  ne( 
sary  to  keep  from  falling  behind.  1 
is  why  essential  equivalence  has 
come  the  only  realistic  strategy  in 
day's  nuclear  world. 

This  rough  balance  can  also  serve 
cause  of  stability — even  if  some  fin 
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isettling  compared  with  our  earlier 
premacy.  It  is  this  essential  equiva- 
nce  in  strategic  arms  which  allows  us 

move  ahead  on  arms  limitation.  For 

one  side  were  far  ahead,  it  would 
el  no  special  urgency  about  arms 
introl,  and  the  side  that  was  behind 
juld  refuse  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
>n  of  weakness.  Only  when  both  sides 
rceive  a  balance,  as  is  now  the  case, 
n  we  hope  for  real  arms  control 
ogress. 

Our  response  to  this  broad  change  in 
e  security  environment  has  several 
;ments. 

We  will  assure  that  essential 
uivalence  in  nuclear  arms  is  main- 
ined.  We  will  not  be  overtaken  by  the 
omentum  of  Soviet  military  pro- 
ams. 

We  have  undertaken  a  far-reaching 
jdernization  of  our  strategic  forces, 
e  are  improving  each  leg  of  our 
ategic  triad — with  cruise  missiles  for 
I  B-52  bombers,  with  a  new  Trident 
missile  for  existing  submarines  and 
;  development  of  a  new  Trident  sub- 
arine  and  Trident  II  missile,  and  with 
velopment  funding  for  the  M-X  mis- 
e.  And  we  are  examining,  in  a  timely 
shion,  the  options  for  offsetting  the 
obable  future  threat  to  the  land-based 
rtion  of  our  missile  force. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  equally 
termined  to  enhance  our  security  by 
plying  mutual  limits  to  nuclear  arms, 
e  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  SALT  II 
:aty.  It  is  a  critical  step  in  the  process 

bringing  strategic  weapons  under 
nsible  control.  As  its  terms  become 
own  and  debated,  I  am  confident  that 
t  Senate  will  agree  that  it  will  en- 
nce  our  national  security  and  that  of 
r  allies.  Its  rejection  would  lead  to 

intensification  of  the  nuclear  arms 
:e.  The  risk  of  nuclear  war  would  in- 
ease.  The  costs  to  our  taxpayers 
)uld  rise  sharply.  It  would  heighten 
isions  with  the  Soviets,  trouble  our 
ies,  and  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  fu- 
re  arms  control  prospects. 
The  American  people,  and  our  allies, 
derstand  the  importance  of  decreas- 
g  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
eking  common  ground  where  our 
terests  may  converge. 
While  we  address  strategic  issues, 
t  must  also  be  especially  sensitive  to 
e  importance  of  maintaining  a  bai- 
lee of  conventional  forces.  At  the 
*\TO  summit  last  summer,  we  and 
ir  allies  committed  ourselves  to  real 
creases  of  3%  in  defense  expendi- 
res  and  to  modernize  and  upgrade 
VTO  forces.  Last  year's  repeal  of  the 
ms  embargo  against  Turkey  was  an 
iportant  step  to  help  bolster  NATO's 
uthern  flank. 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere,   we  are 


committed  to  maintain  strong  conven- 
tional forces.  And  no  one  should  doubt 
that  we  will  use  those  forces  if  our  vital 
interests  or  those  of  our  allies  are 
threatened. 

In  these  ways,  we  will  maintain,  and 
strengthen,  our  security  in  an  age  of  es- 
sential equivalence  by  meeting  the  new 
problems  it  presents  and  by  seizing  the 
new  arms  control  opportunities  it  af- 
fords. 

Growing  Risks 

of  Regional  Conflicts 

A  second  change  is  the  reality  that 
the  risks  posed  by  regional  conflicts 
have  grown.   Many  of  these  conflicts 


institutions  that  provide  a  framework 
for  easing  tensions.  When  we  believe  it 
will  contribute  to  regional  stability,  we 
will  assist  nations  threatened  by  exter- 
nal force  to  strengthen  their  ability  to 
defend  themselves. 

In  all  cases,  we  will  oppose  attempts 
by  others  to  transform  local  disputes 
into  international  tests  of  will.  Every 
nation  has  a  responsibility  to  recognize 
that  there  is  greater  safety  in  healing, 
rather  than  fueling,  local  conflicts. 

Changes  Within  Nations 

A  third  kind  of  change  we  must  ad- 
dress is  change  within  nations. 

As  a  result  of  mass  communications, 


.  .  .  the  distorted  proposition  being  advanced  by  some  that  America  is 
in  a  period  of  decline  in  the  world  is  not  only  wrong  as  a  matter  of  fact 
but  dangerous  as  a  basis  for  policy. 


are  long  standing.  They  have  roots 
deep  in  history,  in  geography,  in  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  differences. 

But  as  more  nations  acquire  more 
sophisticated  arms,  regional  conflicts 
become  more  dangerous.  They  pose  a 
constant  threat  of  wider  confrontation. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  must  be 
more  active  in  working  to  help  settle 
these  disputes  peacefully. 

The  fact  is  that  no  nation  is  more  in- 
tensively engaged  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  dampen  the  flames  of  conflict 
around  the  world  than  the  United 
States. 

No  other  nation  could  have  played 
the  role  that  the  United  States  has 
played  in  helping  Israel  and  Egypt 
achieve  an  historic  peace  treaty.  And 
we  will  continue  to  remain  actively  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive peace — a  peace  in  which 
Israel,  the  neighboring  Arab  states,  and 
the  Palestinian  people  can  live  with  se- 
curity and  with  dignity. 

In  southern  Africa,  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  are  using 
the  influence  we  have  for  peace.  Prog- 
ress does  not  come  easily  or  quickly. 
There  will  be  setbacks,  for  the  path  to 
peace  is  often  more  difficult  than  the 
road  to  war.  But  with  persistence  and 
steadiness,  we  can  help  provide  the 
parties  to  conflict  with  an  alternative  to 
violence — if  they  choose  to  take  it. 

In  some  cases,  these  efforts  will  in- 
volve working  with  other  interested 
nations  as  a  catalyst  for  bringing  the 
parties  together.  In  other  situations,  we 
will  support  international  and  regional 


better  education,  urbanization,  and 
growing  expectations  for  a  better  life, 
there  is  a  new  tide  in  many  Third 
World  nations,  as  more  and  more 
people  demand  a  fuller  share  in  their 
government  and  their  economy.  These 
demands  can  place  extraordinary  pres- 
sures on  economic,  social,  and  political 
institutions. 

This  ferment  can  at  times  cause  the 
kind  of  turmoil  that  adversely  affects 
our  interests,  at  least  in  the  short  run. 
But  rather  than  reacting  in  opposition 
to  such  change,  or  assuming  that  it 
necessarily  works  against  us,  let  us 
look  at  two  central  questions:  Is  this 
kind  of  change  generally  in  the  interest 
of  our  nation?  And  what  are  the  best 
instruments  through  which  we  can  help 
others  meet  popular  aspirations  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  fashion? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  in 
my  judgment,  is  that  the  growing  de- 
mand of  individuals  around  the  world 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  rights  is  generally 
in  our  interest.  These  aspirations  are 
producing  new  or  strengthened  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  many  nations 
throughout  the  world.  And  America 
can  flourish  best  in  a  world  where  free- 
dom flourishes. 

Should  we  not  gain  confidence  from 
this  expansion  of  democracy,  which  is 
taking  place  not  because  we  force  it  but 
because  of  its  inherent  appeal? 

And  what  is  that  inherent  appeal? 
Surely  it  lies  in  the  enhanced  opportu- 
nity that  democracy  provides  for  the 
realization  of  fundamental  human 
rights — the  rights  to  political  and  reli- 
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gious  expression,  to  political  partici- 
pation, and  to  economic  justice. 

These  values  are  remarkably  attuned 
to  the  demands  of  change.  The  change 
which  confronts  many  nations  — 
particularly  the  less  developed 
nations — challenges  cultures,  ways  of 
living  and  communicating,  notions  of 
individual  and  national  autonomy.  The 
great  strength  of  democratic  processes 
Is  their  flexibility  and  resilience.  They 
allow  accommodation  and  compromise. 
By  giving  all  groups  a  voice  in  the  de- 
cisions which  affect  their  lives,  demo- 
cratic societies  are  far  better  able  to 
shape  a  peaceful  and  stable  balance 
between  tradition  and  progress. 

Internal  change  in  other  countries 
will  sometimes  be  turbulent  and  dif- 
ficult. At  times,  it  may  run  in  repres- 
sive directions.  But  we  must  not  let  our 
concerns  about  the  crosscurrents  blind 
us  to  the  tide  running  in  favor  of  free- 
dom. 

In  seeking  to  help  others  meet  the 
legitimate  demands  of  their  peoples, 
what  are  the  best  instruments  at  hand? 

Let  me  state  first  that  the  use  of 
military  force  is  not,  and  should  not  be, 
a  desirable  American  policy  response 
to  the  internal  politics  of  other  nations. 
We  believe  we  have  the  right  to  shape 
our  destiny;  we  must  respect  that  right 
in  others.  We  must  clearly  understand 
the  distinction  between  our  readiness  to 
act  forcefully  when  the  vital  interests 
of  our  nation,  our  allies,  and  our 
friends  are  threatened  and  our  recogni- 
tion that  our  military  forces  cannot 
provide  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
purely  internal  problems  of  other  na- 
tions. 

In  helping  other  nations  cope  with 
such  internal  change,  our  challenge  is 
to  help  them  develop  their  own  institu- 
tions, strengthen  their  own  economies, 
and  foster  the  ties  between  government 
and  people. 

To  do  so,  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide them  with  increasing  levels  of  de- 
velopment assistance.  We  must  main- 
tain human  rights  policies  which  work 
in  practical  ways  to  advance  freedom. 
And  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  other 
societies  will  manage  change  and  build 
new  institutions  in  patterns  that  may  be 
different  from  our  own. 

Third  World  nations  will  fiercely 
defend  their  independence.  They  will 
reject  efforts  by  outsiders  to  impose 
their  institutions.  We  should  welcome 
this  spirit.  For  our  national  interest  is 
not  in  their  becoming  like  us;  it  is  that 
they  be  free  of  domination  by  others. 

This  strategy  of  affirmative  involve- 
ment and  support  for  the  independence 
and  the  diversity  of  developing  nations 
serves  us  well.    It  capitalizes  on   the 


West's  inherent  strengths.  And  it  im- 
proves our  ties  to  developing  countries 
in  a  context  which  does  not  force  them 
to  make  an  explicit  choice  between 
East  and  West. 

The  test  of  our  will  in  dealing  with 
domestic  change  abroad  will  come  not 
in  how  we  use  our  military  might  but  in 
whether  we  are  willing  to  put  our  re- 
sources behind  our  words — and  to 
make  them  work  effectively. 

An  Increasingly  Pluralistic  World 

A  fourth  kind  of  change  that  we  are 
seeing  is  in  the  international  system  it- 
self. Building  on  our  experience  as  a 
pluralistic  nation,  we  must  learn  to  deal 
effectively  with  an  increasingly 
pluralistic  world. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  we  have  seen 
the  emergence  of  dozens  of  new  na- 
tions, each  with  its  distinctive  identity, 
each  fiercely  intent  on  fulfilling  its  na- 
tional aspirations. 

We  have  seen  the  development  of 
new   powers   in  the   world,   nations 


.  .  .  essential  equivalence  has  be- 
come the  only  realistic  strategy  in 
today' s  nuclear  world. 


which  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  international  economic  and 
political  life. 

And  we  have  come  to  recognize  that 
many  of  the  challenges  we  face  are 
genuinely  global  in  scope.  Halting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  managing 
the  world's  resources  sensibly  and 
fairly,  preserving  an  environment  that 
can  sustain  us — these  problems  do  not 
derive  from  any  single  nation  nor  can 
any  single  nation,  working  alone,  re- 
solve them. 

A  world  where  many  must  partici- 
pate in  designing  the  future  rather  than 
a  few,  where  progress  often  requires 
cooperative  effort,  demands  more — not 
less — American  leadership.  It  requires 
us  to  exercise  that  leadership  crea- 
tively, to  inspire  others  to  work  with  us 
toward  goals  we  share  but  cannot 
achieve  separately.  It  calls  for  a  new 
kind  of  diplomacy. 

We  must  practice,  wherever  possi- 
ble, an  inclusive  form  of  diplomacy, 
working  together  with  others  to  achieve 
common  goals.  Such  multilateral  ef- 
forts are  time  consuming  and  complex. 
But  they  can  often  be  more  productive 
than  working  alone. 

The  core  around  which  these  broader 
efforts  must  be  built  is  a  strong  and 
solid  relationship  with  our  traditional 
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allies.  We  have  worked  hard  in  thi 
Administration  to  strengthen  tha 
partnership,  and  we  have  done  so. 

Working  together  with  our  allies  w 
are  able,  on  an  increasing  number  c 
issues,  to  engage  others  in  collectiv 
efforts  to  resolve  some  of  the  more  in 
tractable  problems  we  face.  Let  me  cit 
just  one  example — our  effort  to  find 
more  proliferation-resistant  nuclea 
fuel  cycle. 

At  our  initiative,  44  nations  hav 
come  together  to  search  for  ways — bol 
technical  and  institutional — to  enabl 
nations  to  pursue  peaceful  nuclei 
energy  without  adding  to  the  danger  < 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  There 
no  "American"  answer  to  the  threat  < 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation;  there 
only  an  international  answer,  and  v 
are  working  with  others  to  find  it. 

We  are  strengthening  our  ties  wi 
those  developing  nations  which  exe 
increasing  economic  and  political  i 
fluence.  We  have  worked  to  bring  the 
and  other  developing  nations  mo 
fully  and  fairly  intothe  decisionmakii 
of  international  institutions  which  a 
feet  their  life  and  ours.  For  endurii 
solutions  to  problems  we  face  in  cor 
mon  can  be  found  only  if  all  who  ha 
a  stake  also  have  a  role  and  recogni 
their  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
rights  in  the  world  community. 

To  work  effectively  in  a  changii 
international  system  we  must  be  pi 
pared  to  work  with  nations  who 
ideologies  are  different  from  our  ow 
By  establishing  full  diplomatic  rel 
tiorts  with  the  People's  Republic 
China,  for  example,  we  are  now  in 
better  position  to  deal  directly  a 
forthrightly  with  a  government  tl 
represents  one-fourth  of  the  work 
people. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  deliber 
effort  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  Unit 
Nations  and  regional  institutions  si 
as  the  Organization  of  Americ 
States,  the  Association  of  South  E 
Asian  Nations,  and  the  Organization 
African  Unity.  These  institutions  of 
can  provide  the  most  effective  setti 
for  resolving  international  disputes  i 
for  broadening  the  realm  of  interi 
tional  cooperation. 

To  secure  the  cooperation  of  ot 
nations,  we  must  deal  with  them  oi 
basis  of  mutual  respect  and  indepe 
ence.  Our  achievement  of  a  n 
Panama  Canal  treaty,  which  secu 
our  use  of  the  canal  for  coming  gen 
ations,  has  demonstrated  that  f 
dealing  with  other  nations,  whate 
their  size,  can  serve  our  interests 
well  as  theirs.  Our  relations  through 
this  hemisphere  have  benefited  as  a 
suit. 
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Changing  World  Economy 

Let  me  turn  finally  to  the  change  we 
e  seeing  in  the  international 
onomy — the  growing  stake  every  na- 
il has  in  economic  decisions  made 
yond  its  borders. 

America's  strength  rests  on  the  vi- 
lity  of  America's  economy.  Our 
anomy  continues  to  provide  expand- 
2  opportunity  for  our  people  and 
ntinues  to  fuel  growth  around  the 
>rld.  We  must  also  recognize  the 
ler  side  of  this  coin — the  health  of 
ler  economies  around  the  world  in- 
;asingly  affects  the  health  of  our 
inomy. 

Our  exports  provide  Americans  with 
>s — in  fact,  one  out  of  every  eight 
>s  in  the  manufacturing  sector — and 
:ome  for  our  firms  and  farmers, 
ery  third  acre  of  our  farmland  pro- 
:es  for  export.  Imports  from  abroad 
>vide  us  with  essential  raw  materials, 
:y  afford  our  consumers  greater 
)ice,  and  they  dampen  our  inflation. 
rhis  growing  economic  interdepend- 
:e  requires  that  our  government  work 
h  others  to  help  create  international 
iditions  in  which  all  nations  can 
ive.  We  cannot  seek  to  build  our 
n  economic  future  at  the  expense  of 
ers,  nor  will  we  allow  others  to  com- 
e  unfairly.  For  a  new  era  of  eco- 
nic  nationalism  could  have  tragic 
sequences,  just  as  it  did  during  the 
tectionist  warfare  of  the  1930's. 
Ve  are  deeply  involved  in  working 
h  other  nations  to  meet  the  chal- 
ges  of  a  changing  world  economic 
er. 

We  have  been  successful  in 
mgthening  economic  cooperation 
ong  the  industrial  nations.  We  have 
:ituted  regular  economic  summits  to 
irdinate  our  economic  policies  so 
t  they  reinforce  rather  than  under- 


mine one  another.  And  there  has  been 
far  closer  collaboration  among  our 
monetary  authorities  in  restoring  order 
to  foreign  exchange  markets. 

We  have  initialed  an  important  new 
multilateral  trade  agreement  that  will 
establish  fair  trading  rules  for  the  next 
decade.  It  will  have  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive impact  on  our  economy. 

We  have  agreed  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  to  cut  back  our 
collective  demand  for  oil  by  2  million 
barrels  a  day.  To  fulfill  this  commit- 
ment— and  to  reduce  our  own  costly 
and  dangerous  dependence  on  oil 
imports — the  President  has  initiated  a 
sensible  program  for  achieving  greater 
domestic  conservation  and  production. 
For  we  must  begin  to  deal  urgently 
with  a  markedly  changed  global  energy 
environment. 
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path  we  will  follow  in  a  new  era.  In 
unsettled  times,  each  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  clear  about  how  we 
would  deal  with  the  world  as  we  find 
it. 

Most  Americans  now  recognize  that 
we  alone  cannot  dictate  events.  This 
recognition  is  not  a  sign  of  America's 
decline;  it  is  a  sign  of  growing  Ameri- 
can maturity  in  a  complex  world. 

We  are  stronger  today  because  we 
recognize  the  realities  of  our  times. 
This  recognition,  together  with  an 
equally  clear  understanding  that  ,we 
remain  the  most  powerful  of  nations, 
should  make  every  American  as 
staunchly  optimistic  about  our  nation's 
future  as  we  have  always  been. 

There  can  be  no  going  back  to  a  time 
when  we  thought  there  could  be 
American  solutions  to  every  problem. 
We  must  go  forward  into  a  new  era  of 


There  can  be  no  going  back  to  a  time  when  we  thought  there  could 
be  American  solutions  to  every  problem.  We  must  go  forward  into  a 
new  era  of  mature  American  leadership  .  .  . 


We  recognize  that  a  well-managed 
foreign  assistance  program  contributes 
to  the  economic  performance  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Their  growth  has 
become  an  increasingly  important  fac- 
tor in  the  health  of  our  own  economy. 
Aiding  that  development  is  not  only  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  others,  it  is 
an  investment  in  our  own  future  as 
well. 


The  Path  We  Will  Follow 

In  the  foreign  policy  choices  we  are 
now  making,   we  are  determining  the 


mature  American  leadership — based  on 
strength,  not  belligerence;  on  steadi- 
ness, not  impulse;  on  confidence,  not 
fear. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  confi- 
dent. For  200  years,  we  have  prospered 
by  welcoming  change  and  working 
with  it,  not  by  resisting  it.  We  have 
understood,  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
stability  is  not  the  status  quo.  It  comes 
through  human  progress.  We  will  con- 
tinue in  this  American  tradition.  □ 
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AFRICA:        l/JS.  Policy 
and  Africa 


by  David  D.  Newsom 


Address  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Institute  for  Sino-Soviet 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
March  14,  1979.  Ambassador  Newsom 
is  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs. 

I  was,  initially,  much  relieved  when 
I  saw  the  topic  assigned  to  me  at  this 
conference:  "U.S.  Policy  and  Af- 
rica." This  meant  that  I  could  relate 
Africa  to  our  broader  policy  consid- 
erations and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  dis- 
cussing U.S.  policy  in  Africa. 

The  more  I  thought  about  this,  the 
more  I  realized  I  was  wrong.  To  talk 
about  how  Africa  relates  to  broader 
U.S.  policies  is  to  address  the  very 
basic  issues  which  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  20  years  of  debate  on  African 
policy. 

How  does  Africa  relate  to  our 
broader  policy  objectives?  Are  we  in- 
terested in  the  continent  primarily  for 
its  resources?  Is  the  continent  relevant 
to  us  only  as  one  more  theater  in  the 
conflict  between  East  and  West?  Is  Af- 
rica primarily  important  to  us  because 
its  racial  conflicts  echo  the  emotions 
and  injustices  of  our  own  civil  rights 
problems?  Is  it  the  deep  and  often 
tragic  human  problems  which  catch  our 
sympathy  and  drive  our  policies? 

One  day  in  the  early  1960's,  G. 
Mennen  Williams,  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  African  Affairs,  came  back 
from  a  congressional  hearing  and  called 
his  staff  together. 

"I  have  just  had  a  very  rough  time," 
he  said,  "answering  a  question  from 
the  committee  on  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Africa.  I  want  a  study  done  on 
this  subject." 

A  professor  of  political  science,  who 
specialized  in  geopolitical  issues,  was 
called  in  to  do  such  a  study.  After  sev- 
eral weeks  of  diligent  academic  labor, 
he  produced  a  paper.  The  first  line  of 
the  paper  read:  "Africa  has  no  strategic 
importance  for  the  United  States." 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  many 
who  felt  that  Africa  was  peripheral  to 
our  basic  global  interests.  Africa  had 
no  "priority."  There  are  fewer  who 
feel  that  way  today. 

Africa  has  a  priority  today.  Its  issues 
are  on  the  front  page,  but  it  is  not  only 
its  strategic  interest  to  us  which  puts  it 
there. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  American  terms, 


each  one  of  the  elements  I  mentioned 
has  been  important  in  justifying  Afri- 
can policy,  in  obtaining  resources  for 
that  policy,  and  in  relating  such 
policies  to  wider  U.S.  interests. 


Africa's  Priorities 

Black  Africa's  priorities  are  very 
clear:  an  end  to  racial  discrimination, 
the  maintenance  of  territorial  integrity, 
an  end  to  colonization,  and  progress  in 
economic  development. 

Africans  often  speak  of  each  in  ex- 
treme terms.  We  do  not  need  to  con- 
clude that  they  want  the  extreme  option 
in  each  case. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  to  speak 
frankly  about  the  first  African  priority: 
an  end  to  racial  discrimination.  It  is 
often  pointed  out  that  the  African  is  in- 
consistent in  his  approach  to  this  issue: 
that  democracy  does  not  prevail  in 
many  African  countries;  that  blacks 
often  dominate  other  blacks;  and  that 
many  are  not  prepared  to  give  to  their 
own  people  the  rights  they  demand  for 
those  in  other  countries. 

Africans  may  well  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  some  of  these  criticisms. 
To  them,  however,  these  are  aspects  of 
their  internal  political  develop- 
ment—  matters  they  consider  to  be  es- 
sentially African.  Time  and  again  we 
have  seen  indications  of  the  African 
reluctance  to  be  critical  of  the  internal 
policies  of  other  Africans.  They  put 
into  a  different  category  the  funda- 
mental question  of  ending  white 
minority  domination  and  privilege  on 
the  African  Continent. 

One  case  that  has  been  central  to  de- 
bates on  U.S.  African  policy  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  been  our  attitude 
toward  the  white-ruled  states  and,  in 
particular,  South  Africa.  Many  in  this 
country  have  recognized  the  significant 
geographic  position  of  South  Africa 
and  the  major  economic  strength  of  that 
country.  Hopes  have  frequently  been 
expressed  in  this  debate  that  South  Af- 
rica and  the  black  African  states  could 
cooperate  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

There  has  also  been  strong  interest  in 
Rhodesia  and  the  hope  that  black  and 
white  there  can  find  a  basis  for  living 
and  working  together.  Central  to  the 
debate  is  the  question  of  whether  an 
internal  settlement  can  endure  without 
a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  conflict 
which  now  engulfs  that  country.  Here, 
again,  the  acceptance  by  Rhodesia's 
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black  African  neighbors  becomes  cril 
cal  to  a  longer  range  solution. 

The  fact  is  that  U.S.  policies  ha1 
not  been  successful  in  relating  to  A 
rica  itself  or  to  our  wider  interests  u 
less  consideration  was  also  given 
black  African  priorities  and  sei 
sitivities.  To  do  so  is  not  to  reject  tl 
justice  of  the  claim  of  the  white  Afi 
can  that  his  rights  and  his  contributio 
be  respected;  it  is  to  recognize  that  A 
rica  is  overwhelmingly  and  conscious 
black  and  that  no  solution  to  its  pro 
lems  will  survive  which  does  not  re 
ognize  this  reality. 

Successes  and  Failures 

The  successes  we  have  had  in  Af 
can  policy  have  been  those  in  which  I 
recognized  not  only  our  wider  intere; 
but  the  concerns  of  the  African  natio 
as  well.  Our  failures  have  been  in  cas 
where  we  did  not  fully  recognize  the 
concerns. 

In  the  first  major  crisis  we  faced 
modern  Africa — the  Congo — we  ji 
tified  our  support  for  the  U.N.  action 
a  large  extent  on  keeping  the  Sovii 
from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  center 
Africa.  We  won  the  support  of  oth 
Africans  because  we  were  supporti 
the  principle  of  the  territorial  integn 
of  an  African  state. 

Later  in  Nigeria,  the  equivocal  r 
ture  of  our  attitude  toward  Biaf 
created  difficulties  for  us  with  Africi 
largest  country  precisely  because 
did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  tl 
same  principle.  Only  recently  have 
been  able  to  improve  our  relations  w 
Nigeria. 

Our  earlier  efforts  to  bring  about 
outcome  of  events  in  Angola  satisfi 
tory  to  our  wider  concerns  encountei 
the  strong  African  resentment  of  1 
appearance  of  our  being  on  the  sai 
side  as  South  Africa. 

Our  frustrations  over  the  events 
the  Horn  of  Africa  were  due  in  part 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  were,  in  Ai 
can  eyes  by  helping  Ethiopia,  suppc 
ing  the  principle  of  the  territorial 
tegrity  of  African  nations. 

In  the  middle   1960's  we  agonis 
over  the  Tanzania-Zambia  railw 
which  the  Chinese  were  building  1 
tween  Lusaka  and  Dar  es  Salaam. 
sought  to  find  alternatives  to  it,  but 
were  not  prepared  to  provide  resoun 
to  do  it  ourselves.  The  Africans 
cepted  the  Chinese  offer  because  tl 
saw  it  as  a  boon  to  their  economic  < 
velopment  and  as  a  means  to  less 
their  dependence  on  the  white-rul 
areas  of  Africa. 

Taiwan  kept  itself  in  the  United  r 
tions  for  many  years  through  the  si 
port  of  a  strong  bloc  of  African  i 
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ns.  That  bloc  was  built  and  nurtured 
an  astute,  imaginative  recognition 
the  need  and  desire  of  these  nations 
•  simple  and  appropriate  aids  to  eco- 
mic  development. 

Our  position  today  in  that  belt  of 
rican  nations  which  lies  at  the  edge 
the  Sahara  is  strong  because  we  were 
long  the  first  to  recognize  the  deep 
gedy  of  drought  and  to  mobilize 
lers  to  join  with  us  in  remedial  aid. 
Throughout  these  two  decades  of  as- 
:iation  with  Africa,  we  have  been 
;cessful  in  blocking  opportunities  for 
r  adversaries  where  we  have  matched 
r  concerns  with  those  of  the  majority 
African  states.  We  have  been  less 
:cessful  where  these  were  in  con- 
:t. 

We  have  at  times  tended  to  place 
n-African  labels  on  Africans  and  on 
:ir  countries  which  have  been  only 
jerficially  appropriate.  Let  us  take 
African  who  is  brought  up  in  a  mis- 
nary  school  and  educated  to  greater 
pectations.  As  he  seeks  a  greater  de- 
:e  of  expression  and  dignity,  he  en- 
jnters  colonial  or  white  power  and  is 
led.  He  comes  out  of  jail,  still  hop- 
l  for  a  reasonable  solution  to  his 
>blem.  As  the  opportunities  for  such 
olution  recede,  he  becomes  increas- 
;ly  frustrated.  Others  offer  him  arms 
d  a  militant  philosophy.  Is  he  a 
mmunist  of  the  European  or  Asian 
riety?  Is  he  a  terrorist  of  the  Middle 
st  variety?  Or  is  he,  in  the  last  analy- 
,  someone  whom  we  must  ultimately 
:ept  if  we  are  to  see  a  solution  to  his 
tion's  problems?  I  am  not  sure  we 
t  have  a  clear  answer. 
In  the  early  1970's  there  was  a 
eting  on  the  7th  floor  of  the  State 
partment  among  representatives  of 
;  African  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
ropean  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau  of 
ernational  Organization  Affairs.  The 
sistant  Secretaries  for  Africa  and 
ernational  Organization  were  mak- 
l  a  strong  plea  that  the  policy  be  re- 
ted  against  any  contact  with  the  lead- 
>  of  the  liberation  movements  in  the 
rtuguese  territories.  Their  plea  was 
ected  on  the  grounds  that  Portugal's 
ations  with  us  were  too  important, 
it  Portugal  was  not  likely  to  relin- 
ish  its  colonies  in  any  foreseeable 
ture,  and,  finally,  that  we  would  be 
lealing  with  terrorists." 
Today  those  men  who  were  so 
irkly  characterized  in  that  meeting 
;  leading  African  countries  important 
us  and  to  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
me  of  Africa's  gravest  problems. 
In  the  debates  on  African  policies  of 
t  1960's  and  early  1970's,  a  stark 
dure  of  the  future  was  sometimes 
awn — an  Armageddon  approach.  In 
is  stark  picture,  the  final  hard  prob- 


lems of  southern  Africa  led  to  a  war  es- 
sentially between  races  in  which  our 
Communist  adversaries  were  pitted  on 
the  side  of  black  Africans,  and  we  were 
on  the  side  of  the  white  regimes.  It  was 
the  conclusion  of  those  debates  I  at- 
tended that  that  outcome  should,  by 
every  possible  means,  be  avoided.  We 
have  not  reached  that  "worst  case."  It 
is  important  that  we  do  not. 

In  assessing  where  we  are  today  in 
relation  to  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
in  Africa,  as  you  are  doing  at  this  con- 
ference, it  is  important  that  we  keep  the 
continent  in  perspective. 

We,  as  Americans,  tend  to  be  doom- 
sayers.  We  seem  so  often  to  feel  the 
other  side  is  "winning." 

The  Chinese,  despite  their  major  ef- 
fort in  Africa  in  the  1960's,  are  of  rel- 
atively minor  importance  today. 

The  Soviet's  position  has,  over  the 
years,  been  reduced  —  in  Ghana,  in 
Guinea,  in  the  Sudan,  in  Somalia,  in 
Egypt  to  name  the  most  significant 
cases.  Today  they  are  strong  in  the 
former  Portuguese  colonies  and  in 
Ethiopia  but  in  few  other  states.  Most 
black  states  of  southern  Africa  continue 
to  avoid  options  that  would  place  them 
totally  in  the  Soviet  debt.  The  Soviet 
gains  have  come  only  in  those  areas 
where,  because  we  have  failed  to  do 
so,  they  have  benefitted  from  identity 
with  African  objectives.  We  should  not 
consider  that  the  red  paint  is  spreading 
on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

The  states  of  black  Africa  still  look 
to  us  as  the  primary  peacemaker.  They 
still  find  in  us  ideals  they  would  like  to 
apply  to  their  societies.  They  still  find 
in  the  Western  nations  as  a  whole  their 
primary  markets,  capital  sources,  and 
assistance  for  development. 

U.S.  Objectives 

Africa,  which  was  in  many  ways  in 
prior  years  peripheral  to  American 
global  policy,  has  come  on  the  center 
stage  today.  Our  objectives  remain 
clear. 

•  We  want  to  minimize  the  opportu- 
nities and  gains  of  our  global  adver- 
saries. 

•  We  want  continued  access  to  the 
resources,   the  transport  routes,  the 


Letter 
of  Credence 

On  March  30,  1979,  Timothy  T. 
Thahane  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Carter  as  the  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  from  Lesotho.  □ 
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peoples  and  governments  of  Africa. 

•  We  want  an  American  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  its  greatest  problems 
which  is  consistent  with  our  own  his- 
tory and  our  own  principles. 

•  We  want  a  solution  which 
minimizes  for  all  races  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  the  current  confrontation. 

It  seems  temptingly  simple  at  times 
to  ally  ourselves  with  those  to  whom 
we  relate  most  easily  who  profess  to  be 
our  friends  and  to  support  our  global 
objectives.  To  do  so  in  Africa  might 
well  leave  us  isolated  from  the  greater 
part  of  that  continent  and  its  peoples 
without,  at  the  same  time,  achieving 
our  wider  objectives. 

To  achieve  our  global  policy  objec- 
tives as  they  apply  to  Africa  requires 
not  only  that  we  pursue  them  as  we  see 
them  but  that  we  include,  as  well,  a 
full  recognition  of  the  priorities  as  they 
are  seen  by  the  majority  of  Africa's  in- 
dependent nations.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  to 
reject  the  experience  of  two  decades  of 
close  and  active  relationships  with  Af- 
rica and  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  our 
adversaries  opportunities  which  should 
be  ours.  D 
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Southern  Rhodesia 


SECRETARY  VANCE'S 
STATEMENT,  MAR.  17,  1979 ! 

I  have  today  a  statement  on 
Rhodesia  —  about  the  situation  there 
and  the  stakes  involved  and  about  the 
position  of  the  American  and  British 
Governments  on  the  best  solution  to  a 
deepening  tragedy. 

The  conflict  in  Rhodesia  continues  to 
grow  and  to  widen  —  some  1,000 
people  are  losing  their  lives  every 
month.  Both  sides  must  share  responsi- 
bility for  these  human  losses,  whether 
in  daily  combat  or  through  the  shooting 
down  of  civilian  aircraft  or  in  the  raids 
on  camps  beyond  Rhodesia's  borders. 

Each  party  also  holds  in  its  hands  the 
decisions  that  can  bring  peace,  major- 
ity rule,  the  protection  of  individual 
rights,  and  internationally  recognized 
independence. 

The  alternative  to  this  peace  is 
greater  bloodshed  and  destruction,  the 
polarization  and  weakened  economic 
potential  of  the  Zimbabwe  that  some 
day  gains  independence,  and  a  growing 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  neighboring 
states.  As  the  conflict  grows,  there  is 
also  a  growing  opportunity  for  Soviet 
and  Cuban  involvement  and  influence. 

Our  efforts  in  support  of  a  peaceful, 
just  solution  strengthen  our  ties 
throughout  Africa,  further  our  funda- 
mental values  of  human  rights  and  ra- 
cial equality,  deny  opportunities  for 
intervention  by  foreign  forces,  and 
promote  stability  in  southern  Africa. 

Our  own  nation  thus  has  a  tangible 
interest  —  in  political  and  moral 
terms  —  in  helping  resolve  this  conflict. 
The  parties  themselves  have  a  far 
greater  stake  in  such  a  peace.  Yet  each 
still  insists  on  a  predominance  the  other 
will  not  allow.  It  remains  our  view  that 
the  American  Government  should 
not — and  will  not — throw  its  support 
to  either  side;  to  do  so  would  destroy 
our  ability  to  work  now,  or  later,  for  an 
impartial  solution.  And  it  could  commit 
us  to  further  support  for  whichever  side 
we  endorsed. 

We  have  refused  to  support  the  de- 
mands of  the  external  forces  for  pre- 
dominance during  the  period  leading  up 
to  pre-independence  elections.  ZAPU 
and  ZANU  [Zimbabwe  African 
People's  Union  and  Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union]  have  large  popular 
followings  within  the  country  and  in 
Africa;  a  lasting  settlement  must  in- 
clude them.  But  to  assure  real  peace 


and  stability,  they  and  other  parties 
must  be  willing  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  in  an  impartial  election  for  a  gov- 
ernment reflecting  the  will  of  the 
people. 

We  have  also  opposed  the  lifting  of 
international  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  Such  an  action  would  re- 
verse an  American  policy  of  more  than 
a  decade  and  thus  support  the  Salisbury 
parties.  It  would  encourage  the  illusion 
that  now  or  later,  further  American  aid 
might  be  forthcoming,  since  the  lifting 
of  sanctions  could  not  in  itself  reverse 
the  deteriorating  military  situation  the 
Salisbury  parties  face.  It  would  en- 
courage Salisbury's  insistence  on  its 
own  plan  for  the  future  of  Rhodesia,  a 
plan  we  do  not  believe  can  succeed. 
And  it  would  weaken  our  own  position 
in  the  area. 

There  are,  however,  elements  in  the 
situation  on  which  progress  might  still 
be  built. 

•  The  Salisbury  parties  have  reached 
agreements  which  accept  the  principles 
of  multiracial  government  and  elec- 
tions. 

•  The  external  forces  have  accepted 
the  principles  of  elections,  nonracial 
government,  and  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

•  While  a  Namibian  settlement  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  we  remain  re- 
solved to  try  to  achieve  a  solution  on 
the  basis  of  acceptance  by  all  parties  of 
the  principle  of  internationally  super- 
vised elections. 

We  therefore  believe  that  both  sides 
should  take  a  first  and  significant  step: 
to  accept  the  principle  of  U.N.- 
supervised  elections  in  Rhodesia  and  to 
agree  to  negotiate  the  conditions  for 
holding  such  elections.  The  proposals 
we  and  the  British  have  previously  put 
forward  convey  our  view  of  such  a 
process.  But  we  recognize  that  elec- 
tions arrangements  must  be  negotiated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  them- 
selves. The  crucial  point  is  the  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  internationally 
supervised  elections  as  the  only  way  to 
avoid  protracted  and  damaging  war. 
We  would  prefer  that  negotiations 
begin  prior  to  the  April  20  elections. 
Failing  that,  we  would  hope  that  the 
principle  of  U.N. -supervised  elec- 
tions would  be  accepted  by  all  the  par- 
ties before  April  20. 

With  regard  to  the  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Case-Javits  amendment,   the  President 


Department  of  State  Bullel 

will  faithfully  make  the  required  d 
termination  about  the  nature  of  tl 
elections  within  Rhodesia  now  schei 
uled  for  April  20,  taking  into  accou 
all  of  the  information  available  to  hir 
The  Administration  will  not  be  sendii 
its  own  observers  to  these  election 
since  to  do  so  could  be  to  imply  offici 
recognition  of  elections  we  do  not  b 
lieve  can  provide  a  solution  to  the  co 
flict.  The  question  of  congressional 
sponsored  observers  is  a  matter  for  tl 
Congress  to  decide.  We  would, 
course,  be  prepared  to  send  official  o 
servers  to  U.N. -supervised  electio 
following  negotiations  if  asked  to  i 
so. 

And  let  me  state  clearly  that  the  U. 
Government  would  support  the  liftii 
of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  when 
agreed-upon  and  irrevocable  transit^ 
process  leading  to  U.N.-supervisi 
elections  has  begun. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  a  solution 
the  Rhodesian  problem  will  be  simf 
or  that  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  B 
it  is  not  yet  too  late,  if  all  will  see  t 
wisdom  of  compromise  on  an  impart 
process  that  can  end  the  suffering 
people  who  have  suffered  already  f 
far  too  long. 
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ARMS  CONTROL: 

SALT  If  Treaty  Concluded 


rhe  following  announcement  was 
de  at  the  White  House  by  Secretary 
nee  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
rold  Brown  on  May  9,  1979. 

CRETARY  VANCE1 

Embassador  Dobrynin  and  I  have 
icluded  our  negotiations  on  SALT, 
th  governments  have  now  instructed 
ir  respective  delegations  at  Geneva 
ncorporate  into  the  joint  draft  treaty 

agreements  reached  in  negotiations 
ween  Ambassador  Dobrynin  and 
self  and  to  complete  negotiations  on 

few  remaining  secondary   items 
ich  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 
Details  concerning  the   time   and 
ce  of  a  summit  meeting  will  be  an- 
mced  in  the  very  near  future, 
^et  me  make  a  few  comments  about 

significance  of  these  negotiations, 
th  this  treaty,  we  will  take  an  essen- 

step  toward  a  safer  America  and  a 
er  world.  Our  overriding  purpose  in 
:se  negotiations  has  been  to 
^ngthen  our  nation's  security  and 
t  of  our  allies  through  practical  and 
ifiable  restraints  on  the  nuclear  arms 
e.  Today  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
ning  a  strategic  arms  agreement  that 
lieves  our  purpose, 
rhe  treaty  will  enhance  the  security 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  It 
II  restrain  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It 
II  lessen  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
r.  The  treaty  will  serve  these  essen- 
I  interests  of  the  American  people  in 
/eral  concrete  ways.  It  will  establish 
jal  ceilings  on  the  strategic  forces  of 
:  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
will  begin  the  process  of  actually  re- 
cing  the  level  of  nuclear  weapons, 
d  it  will  limit  not  only  the  quantita- 
e  but  also  the  qualitative  race  in  nu- 
:ar  arms. 

As  a  result,  this  treaty  will  limit  the 
ategic  challenges  we  would  other- 
se  have  to  meet.  It  will  hold  down 
i  expense  we  would  have  to  bear  to 
;et  those  challenges.  And  it  will 
oid  much  of  the  uncertainty  about 
iviet  arms  that  would  otherwise  pre- 
il. 

This  treaty  will  not  only  mark  the 
d  of  one  negotiation,  it  will  open  the 
ly  for  another.  When  it  is  ratified  by 
e  Senate,  it  will  become  the  cor- 
rstone  for  still  further  limits  in  re- 
ctions  in  SALT  III. 
The  national  debate  which  we  now 
mmence  is  not  only  about  this  treaty. 


We  are  still  considering  as  well  the  in- 
escapable realities  of  a  nuclear 
world — the  necessity  to  our  security  of 
a  strong  defense  and  the  grave  danger 
to  our  security  of  an  unlimited  race  in 
nuclear  arms,  for  our  security  today 
lies  in  maintaining  a  stable  strategic 
balance  between  two  nations  with  awe- 
some power. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  that  stability. 
We  have  demonstrated  through  the 
SALT  process  that  even  as  we  compete 
in  some  areas,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  and  must  cooper- 
ate to  lessen  the  dangers  of  war.  In  this 
way,  the  treaty  can  serve  to  open  the 
path  to  a  more  constructive  and  peace- 
ful relationship  between  us. 

This  treaty  is  a  message  of  hope  for 
us  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 


SECRETARY  BROWN2 

The  highest  single  priority  in  our  na- 
tional defense  must  go  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  strategic  nuclear  balance.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  how  the 
SALT  II  agreement  will  help  us  to  meet 
that  need. 

The  outlines  of  the  agreement  are 
well-known.  But  let  me  repeat  for  you 
some  of  the  main  features. 

There  will  be  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  strategic  launchers.  Each  side  can 
have  2,250.  With  SALT,  the  Soviets 
will  have  to  make  some  reductions. 
Without  SALT,  the  Soviets  could,  by 
continuing  at  their  present  rates  of  de- 
ployment of  new  systems,  have  a  third 
more  than  this  by  1985. 

There  will  also  be  sublimits  on  the 
numbers  of  launchers  for  missiles  with 
independently  targetable  multiple 
warheads,  that  is,  MIRV's.  With  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  the  Soviet  launch- 
ers will  be  limited  to  820  for  MIRV'ed 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  the 
most  threatening  part  of  their  force. 
This  is  fewer  than  we  believe  they 
planned.  Without  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, they  could  have  many  more  than 
that  by  1985. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  limits  on 
the  introduction  of  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  systems  and  on  the  number  of 
warheads  they  can  carry.  With  a  SALT 
II  agreement,  the  Soviets  can  have,  for 
example,  10  warheads  on  their  largest 
missile.  Without  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, they  could  have  20,  perhaps  40. 
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Finally,  there  will  be  a  ban  on  inter- 
fering with  national  technical  means  of 
verification,  and  there  will  be  other 
provisions  to  make  verification  easier. 

We  now  have  highly  capable 
monitoring  systems  in  place.  They  will 
be  bolstered  by  measures  we  are  taking 
to  replace  expeditiously  the  capability 
lost  in  the  Iranian  stations. 

We  will  be  able  to  detect  any  Soviet 
violation  in  ample  time  to  protect  our 
military  security.  With  a  SALT  II 
agreement,  we  will  be  able  to  verify 
the  agreement  from  the  outset.  Without 
the  SALT  II  agreement,  we  could  be 
faced  with  concealment,  countermeas- 
ures,  and  so-called  cheating  of  all 
sorts,  because  without  SALT,  all  of 
these  actions  would  be  permitted. 

Even  with  SALT,  we  will  need  to 
expand  our  defense  efforts,  including 
specifically  our  efforts  devoted  to 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  We  are  doing 
so  under  the  program  now  before  the 
Congress,  because  SALT  won't  solve 
all  of  our  strategic  problems.  However, 
SALT  will  contribute  significantly  to 
our  security. 

With  the  SALT  II  agreement,  we 
will  be  able  to  avoid  the  pressures  and 
uncertainties  of  an  unbounded  numbers 
race  in  strategic  forces.  The  United 
States  could  and  would  engage  in  such 
competition  if  we  had  to.  But  the  result 
would  be  simply  more  systems,  higher 
costs,  and  greater  risks  with  no  more 
security,  still  less  a  situation  of  U.S. 
superiority. 

SALT  II  will  ease  some  of  our  other 
problems.  For  example,  the  limit  on 
warhead  numbers  will  make  more  sur- 
vivable  the  mobile  missiles  whose  de- 
ployment we're  considering  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
our  Minuteman  ICBM's  [interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles]. 

SALT  II  will  not  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  may  be  needed  in  areas 
where  the  Soviet  challenge  is  not  lim- 
ited. For  example,  we  will  be  able  to 
work  with  our  allies  on  both  force 
modernization  and  on  arms  control  in 
response  to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
Soviet  buildup  of  theater  nuclear 
forces. 

SALT  II  will  provide  a  firmer  foun- 
dation for  other  measures  to  control  the 
growth  and  spread  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms.  It  will  permit  continu- 
ation of  the  process  of  limiting  the 
superpowers  strategic  forces,  leading, 
we  hope,  to  substantial  cutbacks  in 
those  arsenals. 

In  sum,  SALT  will  help  us  maintain 
flexible  and  credible  deterrence,  sta- 
bility, and  essential  equivalence.  With- 
out the  treaty,  we  could  also  do  these 
things,  but  it  would  be  more  costly  and 
less  certain.  None  of  the  challenges  we 
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The  Facts  of  SALT  MI 


by  Leslie  H.  Gelb 

Excerpted  from  an  address  before 
the  San  Diego  World  Affairs  Council 
on  January  30,  1979.  Mr.  Gelb  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Military  Affairs. 

There  are  three  things  you  should  not 
expect  from  SALT. 

First,  SALT  will  not  reduce  current 
defense  expenditures.  It  will  enable  us 
to  spend  less  than  we  would  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement.  With  a  SALT 
agreement,  expenditures  on  strategic 
nuclear  forces  are  likely  to  rise  from  20 
to  40%  in  the  coming  years;  without 
SALT,  the  same  expenditures  would 
rise  50  to  60  % . 

Second,  SALT  is  not  going  to  pro- 
pel the  United  States  out  in  front  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  strategic  arms  race 
nor  is  it  going  to  allow  the  Russians  to 
gain  advantage  over  us.  It  will  allow  us 
to  maintain  nuclear  parity. 

Third,  SALT  will  not  bring  on  the 
millennium  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 
SALT  will  be  a  way  to  moderate  and 
stabilize  these  difficult  relations,  a  kind 
of  safety  net  for  what  will  otherwise  be 
a  substantially  competitive  relation- 
ship. 

Let  me  now  expand  on  what  we  can 
expect  from  SALT. 

What  Is  In  The  Agreement 

First,  the  SALT  II  agreement  pro- 
vides for  an  equal  ceiling  on  strategic 
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face  would  be  less  without  the  treaty, 
and  some  would  be  considerably 
greater.  All  the  increases  we  plan  in 
our  defense  efforts  with  SALT  would 
still  be  needed  without  it.  But  many 
more  would  be  needed  as  well. 

I  see  the  treaty  as  a  valuable  method 
of  helping,  along  with  our  own  moder- 
ately increased  programs,  to  meet  our 
nation's  strategic  needs,  and,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  will  emphasize  coopera- 
tion rather  than  competition,  SALT 
will  also  allow  a  healthier  state  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  □ 


1  Press  release  127  of  May  10,  1979. 
zText  from  White  House  press  release  of 
May  9. 


delivery  vehicles.  Each  side  will  be 
allowed  2,250  delivery  vehicles — that 
is,  long-range  bombers,  land-based 
ballistic  missiles  of  intercontinental 
range  (ICBM's),  and  ballistic  missiles 
fired  by  submarines  (SLBM's).  This 
equal  ceiling  will  correct  a  major 
problem  we  had  with  SALT  I,  namely, 
perceptions. 

Under  SALT  I,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
allowed  over  2,300  missiles,  the 
United  States  just  a  little  over  1,700. 
SALT  I  thus  created  a  "perception"  of 
Soviet  superiority,  even  though  the 
superiority  was  not  real. 

SALT  II  wipes  that  away.  It  forces 
the  Soviets  to  destroy  some  250  exist- 
ing missiles  and/or  long-range  bomb- 
ers. Because  the  United  States  has  only 
slightly  over  2,000  delivery  vehicles  at 
this  time,  we  could  build  up  to  the 
2,250  ceiling,  if  we  so  choose. 

SALT  II  will  also  place  limits  on  the 
number  of  warheads.  The  2,250  limit 
refers  only  to  the  platforms  and  launch- 
ers on  which  warheads  are  placed.  The 
United  States  now  has  almost  10,000 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  launchers  lim- 
ited by  SALT.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
nearly  5,000.  Within  the  SALT  II  lim- 
its on  warheads,  we  will  still  be  ahead 
of  the  Soviets  in  the  number  of 
warheads  by  the  end  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  agreement — 1985  —  but 
the  comparative  totals  will  be  closer. 

The  destructive  capability  of  a  single 
Poseidon  submarine  illustrates  the  di- 
mensions of  nuclear  power,  the  signifi- 
cance of  numbers  of  warheads.  Each 
Poseidon  submarine  can  hit  up  to  160 
separate  targets  with  individual 
warheads.  Each  of  these  warheads  has 
almost  three  times  the  destructive 
power  of  the  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima. 

The  second  point  about  SALT  II  is 
that  for  the  first  time  there  will  be 
qualitative  controls  on  technology,  on 
modernization.  Part  of  these  qualitative 
limits  are  the  warhead  limits  mentioned 
above.  There  are  specific  limits  on  the 
number  of  warheads  that  can  be  placed 
on  all  SLBM's,  on  existing  ICBM's, 
and  on  the  one  new  type  of  ICBM  each 
side  will  be  permitted  until  1985. 

That  limitation  to  only  one  new  type 
of  ICBM  is,  itself,  a  most  significant 
qualitative  control.  To  insure  that  it  has 
real  meaning,  the  modernization  of 
existing  ICBM's  will  be  limited  so  that 
neither  side  can  circumvent  the  limita- 
tion to  one  new  ICBM.  There  will  also 
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be  other  qualitative  limitations  whi 
are  designed  to  slow  the  strategic  coi 
petition. 

Third,  we  believe  we  can  adequate 
verify  this  agreement  by  our  phol 
reconnaissance  satellites  and  throu 
other  national  technical  means.  Thi 
the  agreement  does  not  depend  on  t 
lieving  the  Russians  but  on  our  o^ 
capability  to  see  and  estimate  that  th 
are  complying  with  the  agreement. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  ver 
each  of  the  many  provisions  of  t 
agreement  with  the  same  degree 
confidence.  We  cannot.  Most  of  I 
provisions  can  be  verified  with  good 
high  confidence.  In  the  case  of  a  f 
provisions,  the  confidence  is  lei 
However,  we  believe  that  we  can  di 
with  these  particular  provisions,  e\ 
in  a  "worst  case"  where  the  Russu 
cheated. 

On  balance,  we  feel  that  verificati 
is  adequate  and  that  we  can  deal  eff 
tively  with  the  consequences  of  vio 
tion. 

Under  the  SALf  I  and  antiballis 
missile  (ABM)  agreements,  it  is  fair 
say  that  the  Soviets  pushed  the 
terpretation  of  many  of  the  provisk 
to  the  limit.  But  on  every  sinj 
occasion  —  and  I  underline  every 
where  we  drew  Soviet  attention  tc 
compliance  issue,  they  ended  up 
compliance  with  the  agreement.  Eitl 
we  cleared  up  a  misunderstanding 
they  changed  their  practices. 

Fourth,  SALT  II  allows  us  to  1 
tinue  our  patterns  of  military  coope 
tiori  with  our  allies,  particularly  ( 
NATO  allies.  This  point  should 
stressed,  because  one  of  the  most  s< 
ous  pieces  of  misinformation  ab< 
SALT  is  that  the  agreement  will  soil 
how  prevent  us  from  continuing  to  h 
our  allies  develop  their  forces.  This 
simply  nonsense.  As  Secretary  [of  I 
fense  Harold  H.]  Brown  and  sen 
military  officers  have  testified  to  C< 
gress,  this  agreement  does  not  ham 
our  ability  to  continue  those  patterns 
cooperation,  including  helping  our 
lies  modernize  their  forces. 

Finally,  the  agreement  allows 
United  States  to  go  forward  with  ev 
single  strategic  nuclear  program  n 
on  our  drawing  boards — every  one 
them.  The  SALT  agreement  does 
slow  down  our  plans  to  develop 
cruise  missile.  It  does  not  in  any  v 
impair  our  ability  to  move  forward  w 
new  programs  for  SLBM's — Trider 
and  Trident  II — with  the  new  Trid 
submarine,  or  the  new  M-X  land-ba: 
missile.  Our  military  options  are  op< 

All  this  being  said  about  the  terms 
the  agreement,  what  does  it  add  up 
in  arms  control  value?  What  is  be 
controlled?  The  honest  answer  is  t 
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;  agreement  has  us  taking  a  step  to- 
ird  control,  toward  limitation,  rather 
an  just  accepting  unrestrained  com- 
tition  and  all  that  that  entails.  This  is 
t  an  insignificant  statement — it  is  a 
ijor  statement. 

In  politics,  people  often  scoff  at 
jving  on  the  margins,  moving  a  little 
re,  moving  a  little  there.  It's  not 
ough;  it  doesn't  amount  to  a  hill  of 
ans,  so  some  say.  Why  are  we  pay- 
l  such  a  high  price  for  so  little?  One 
ally  has  to  understand  what  arms 
ntrol  is  all  about  to  understand  why 
Is  agreement  is  so  important.  Arms 
•  ntrol  is,  in  its  essence,  a 
nfidence-building  exercise. 
What  if  we  didn't  have  SALT  II? 
'en  with  the  agreement,  we  will  do 
lat  is  necessary  to  compete  with  the 
iviets.  No  responsible  political  leader 
juld  choose  otherwise.  That  is  not 
;  issue.  The  issue  is  that,  if  we  both 
cided  to  increase  our  spending  sub- 
antially  on  strategic  forces,  we 
juld  end  up  with  a  lot  more  bucks 
ving  been  spent  and  no  more  secu- 
y.  In  the  nuclear  age  absolute  secu- 
y  is  no  longer  in  the  cards.  Part  of 
r  growing  up  and  learning  to  live 
th  this  situation  is  understanding  that 
:t. 

le  Treaty  and  the  U.S. -Soviet 
rategic  Balance 

How  then  does  this  agreement  fit 
to  the  general  Soviet-American  nu- 
;ar  balance?  The  first  point  is  that  we 
e  strong,  that  we  are  not  getting 
:aker,  that  we  are  getting  stronger, 
e  have  underway  the  nuclear  pro- 
ams  that  I  have  mentioned  and 
tiers,  as  well  as  programs  to  mod- 
nize  our  conventional  forces.  We  are 
it  sitting  on  our  laurels  and  taking 
ances  with  our  security.  I  am  very 
scouraged,  as  I  have  gone  around  the 
untry,  to  hear  so  many  American 
ditical  leaders  bad-mouthing  our 
ilitary  strength,  portraying  the 
>viets  as  10  feet  tall  and  the  United 
ates  as  a  midget.  The  danger  is  that 
e  Soviets  and  others  might  believe 
is  and  act  on  it,  even  though  it  is  not 
le. 

Let  me  now  address  a  subject  that 
s  gained  considerable  attention  and 
at  will  continue  to  be  discussed 
roughout  the  SALT  debate.  It  is 
lied  "ICBM  vulnerability,"  and  it 
:s  at  the  heart  of  judgments  being 
ade  about  the  future  of  the  strategic 
lance. 

As  missiles  become  more  accurate, 
ey  have  more  capability  to  destroy 
tier  missiles  which  are  still  in  silos 
liting  to  be  launched.  So  a  situation 
evolving  where  our  ICBM  force — 


the  Minuteman  force— will  in  the  early 
1980's  become  vulnerable  in  theory  to 
a  Soviet  first-strike.  This  is  of  concern 
to  many  people  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Administration.  If  we  keep  the 
problem  in  perspective,  we  realize  that 
we  cannot  be  relaxed  about  it,  but 
neither  do  we  have  to  panic  or  react 
hastily  with  quick  fixes  and  short-term 
solutions. 

Based  on  our  projections  of  what  the 
Soviet  force  will  be  capable  of  in  the 
early  1980's  we  now  estimate  that  they 
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will  have  the  theoretical  capability  to 
destroy  up  to  90%  of  our  1,000  Min- 
uteman missiles  in  a  surprise  first- 
strike.  But  this  is  a  "worst  case" 
scenario  and  one  which  I  believe  the 
Soviets  could  never  count  upon  in 
making  their  strategic  plans.  Let  me 
outline  some  of  the  assumptions  they 
would  have  to  make  to  act  upon  this 
situation  of  ICBM  vulnerability. 

•  The  Soviets  would  have  to  assume 
optimum  performance  by  their  missile 


DEPARTMENT:      Reorganization 
of  Foreign  Assistance  Programs 


WHITE  HOUSE 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 
FEB.  15,  1979 1 

The  White  House  announced  on 
February  15  that  President  Carter  will 
propose  to  the  Congress  a  far-reaching 
reorganization  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  the  first  such  restruc- 
turing since  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  was 
established  in  1961.  It  is  designed  to 
improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  developing  nations. 

The  reorganization  would  consoli- 
date policy  direction  of  development 
agencies  and  responsibilities  in  a  new 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Administration  (IDCA).  The  IDCA 
Administrator  would  report  both  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
would  serve  as  the  principal  develop- 
ment adviser  to  each.  The  new  admin- 
istration would  be  a  small  agency 
charged  with  coordinating,  providing 
policy  guidance,  and  evaluating  the  de- 
velopment activities  of: 

•  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, which  administers  the  U.S. 
bilateral  foreign  assistance  program; 

•  The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  (OPIC),  which  insures  and 
guarantees  U.S.  private  investments  in 
developing  countries;  and 

•  The  proposed  new  Institute  for 
Technological  Cooperation,  which  will 
support  research  and  technological  in- 
novation to  reduce  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  agency  will  also  have  the  fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

•  To  insure  that  development  goals 
are  considered  in  executive  branch  de- 
cisionmaking on  trade,  technology,  and 
other  economic  policy  issues  affecting 
the  less  developed  nations; 


•  To  participate  in  the  selection  of 
U.S.  Executive  Directors  of  multilat- 
eral development  banks  (World  Bank, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  African 
Development  Fund)  and  advise  these 
Executive  Directors  on  proposed  proj- 
ects and  programs;  and 

•  To  assume  lead  responsibility  for 
U.S.  budget  support  for  policy  advice 
to  those  international  organizations  and 
programs  whose  purpose  is  primarily 
developmental  (U.N.  Development 
Program;  UNICEF;  Organization  of 
American  States  technical  assistance 
funds;  U.N.  Capital  Development 
Fund;  U.N.  Educational  and  Training 
Program  for  Southern  Africa;  U.N./ 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  World  Food  Program;  FAO  Post 
Harvest  Funds;  and  U.N.  Disaster  Re- 
lief Organization). 

The  purpose  of  this  reorganization  is 
to  manage  more  effectively  U.S.  de- 
velopment activities  by  making  a  single 
U.S.  official  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing overall  development  policy  and  for 
overseeing  the  numerous  programs  in- 
tended to  implement  that  policy. 

The  reorganization  was  decided  upon 
by  the  President  after  considerable  con- 
sultation with  interested  Members  of 
Congress,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  a  bill  submitted  last  year 
by  the  late  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

The  reorganization  will  be  im- 
plemented through  a  combination  of 
reorganization  plan  (to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  reor- 
ganization authority  enacted  in  1977), 
legislation,  executive  order,  and  ad- 
ministrative action.  These  steps  will 
begin  during  the  next  several  weeks.  □ 


'Text  from   Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Feb.  19.  1979. 
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force  in  a  first-strike,  including  com- 
plete surprise.  But  no  one  has  ever 
planned,  coordinated,  and  launched 
such  an  attack.  The  imponderables  are 
numerous  and  enormous.  The  effects  of 
"fratricide,"  for  example,  where  in- 
coming missiles  destroy  each  other,  are 
and  will  remain  big  question  marks. 

•  They  would  have  to  assume  we 
would  leave  our  ICBM's  in  the  silos 
and  let  them  be  destroyed;  that  is,  that 
we  would  not  launch  these  ICBM's 
even  though  we  knew  a  Soviet  attack 
was  under  way.  But  they  would  be 
taking  great  risks  to  make  such  an  as- 
sumption. And  if  we  launch  under  at- 
tack, their  missiles  would  blow  up 
empty  silos.  The  exchange  would  crip- 
ple the  Soviet  strategic  forces  and 
would  still  leave  the  United  States  with 
its  submarines  and  bombers  relatively 
untouched  (and  these  remaining  forces 


represent  between  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  our  nuclear  strike 
force).  But  that's  not  all. 

•  The  Soviets  would  have  to  assume 
that  we  would  be  so  paralyzed  by  their 
strike  that  we  would  not  respond  with 
our  remaining  ICBM's  and  all  of  our 
submarines  and  bombers  against  Soviet 
cities  for  fear  of  inviting  Soviet  attack 
against  U.S.  cities.  But  if  the  Soviets 
struck  to  destroy  all  of  our  ICBM's 
somewhere  between  8  and  20  million 
Americans  would  be  killed  virtually 
right  away.  The  Soviets  would  be  fools 
to  launch  an  attack  on  the  assumption 
that  we  would  not  strike  back.  I  said 
they  are  not  supermen;  they  are  not 
fools  either. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  real- 
world  danger  will  be  much  less  than 
what  the  doomsayers  are  predicting. 


EAST  ASIA:        Taiwan 
Relations  Act 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 
APR.  10,  1979 » 

I  am  today  signing  into  law  H.R. 
2479,  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  This 
legislation  will  enable  the  American 
people  and  the  people  on  Taiwan  to 
maintain  commercial,  cultural,  and 
other  relations  without  official  gov-  , 
ernment  representation  and  without 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  act  contains  all  of  the  authority 
that  I  requested  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
maintain  such  unofficial  relations  with 
the  people  on  Taiwan.  It  authorizes  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  a  non- 
governmental entity  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
conduct  these  relations.  Similarly,  the 
people  on  Taiwan  will  conduct  rela- 
tions through  a  nongovernmental 
organization — the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  Affairs. 

The  act  is  consistent  with  the  under- 
standings we  reached  in  normalizing 
relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  It  reflects 
our  recognition  of  that  government  as 
the  sole  legal  government  of  China. 
Having  normalized  relations  with 
China  in  the  spirit  of  the  Shanghai 
communique,  I  look  forward  in  the 
coming  years  to  a  deepening  and 
broadening  of  U.S. -China  relations 


This  danger  to  our  ICBM  force,  ho\ 
ever,  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  since  v 
see  it  coming  we  are  working  to  corre 
it. 

One  of  the  main  options  being  co 
sidered  to  solve  this  problem  —  tl 
mobile  land-based  missile — would  n 
be  feasible  without  SALT.  SAL 
didn't  create  the  problem  of  Mi 
uteman  vulnerability.  The  problem  r 
suits  from  the  increasing  accuracy  ai 
destructive  power  of  new  Soviet  mi 
siles.  But,  paradoxically,  only  SAI 
can  make  the  land-based  mobile  missi 
idea  a  viable  one,  because  it  limits  t 
number  of  warheads  that  can  be  plac 
on  ICBM's.  Without  SALT,  tl 
Soviets  could  just  keep  putting  mc 
warheads  on  their  missiles  every  tir 
we  build  a  new  hole  in  the  ground 
hide  our  missiles. 

In  sum,  SALT  does  not  hurt  t 
strategic  balance  and  U.S.  long-tei 
security;  it  enhances  it.  This  Admin 
tration  is  working,  as  its  predecessc 
have  worked,  to  keep  the  United  Stal 
secure.  The  weapons  programs  plann 
or  underway  will  do  just  that  throu 
the  period  of  SALT  II  and  beyond.  \ 
can  do  the  job  without  SALT,  but 
can  do  the  job  much  better  with  SAL 


which  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
our  two  peoples  and  to  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Congress  for  the  speed  and  dili- 
gence with  which  it  has  acted.  I  believe 
a  different  treatment  of  the  issue  of 
diplomatic  properties  belonging  to 
China  would  have  been  preferable,  and 
my  action  today  is  without  prejudice  to 
any  subsequent  adjudication  of  the 
legal  status  of  these  properties.  In  most 
respects,  however,  the  Congress  and  , 
the  executive  branch  have  cooperated  \ 
effectively  in  this  matter. 

In  a  number  of  sections  of  this 
legislation,  the  Congress  has  wisely 
granted  discretion  to  the  President.  In 
all  instances,  I  will  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
interest,  in  the  well-being  of  the  people 
on  Taiwan,  and  with  the  understand- 
ings we  reached  on  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  as  expressed  in  our  joint 
communique  of  December  15,  1978, 
on  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. □ 


'Made  on  signing  H.R.  2479  into  law.  As 
enacted,  H.R.  2479  is  Public  Law  96-8,  ap- 
proved Apr.  10,  1979  (text  from  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  16). 


SALT  and  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 

Even  if  we  have  a  sense  of  con 
dence  about  future  security,  abo 
measures  we  are  taking  to  deal  with 
how  does  SALT  affect  the  broad 
picture  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations?  The 
are  two  general  concerns.  One  is:  W 
do  we  want  to  have  an  agreement  li 
this  with  the  Russians  when  they  i 
acting  as  they  are  in  Africa  or  Iran 
Indochina?  Why  don't  we  withhc 
SALT  until  they  behave  themselves 
these  other  parts  of  the  world?  T 
other  concern  is:  Isn't  SALT  func 
mentally  dangerous  to  the  Americ 
body  politic  and  isn't  it  somehow  goi 
to  lull  the  American  people  into  a  fal 
sense  of  security  and  make  them  thi 
there  is  peace  when  there  really  isn't 

The  question  is  whether  we  shoi 
tell  the  Soviets  that  we  won't  mo 
forward  on  SALT  unless  they  cease  a 
desist  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  or  Iran 
Indochina  or  elsewhere.  To  begin  w 
we  are  not  negotiating  SALT  as  a  fa\ 
to  the  Russians,  a  favor  we  will  wil 
draw  if  they  are  not  "nice  guy! 
elsewhere.  We  are  signing  the  SAI 
agreement  because  it  is  in  our  inten 
to  do  so;  it  makes  strategic  sense.  T 
Soviet  Union  is  in  SALT  for  the  sai 
reasons.  If  we  seek  to  tie  the  fate 
SALT,  and  all  that  hinges  on  it,  to  t 
achievement  of  some  benchmark 
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5. -Soviet  relations,  or  to  Soviet  ac- 
>tance  of  our  interests  in  other  parts 
the  world,  it  will  not  solve  these 
er  problems  and  we  will  not  have 
LT  either.  The  Soviets  will  pursue 
ir  interests,  attempting  to  gain  influ- 
:e  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  so 
1  we.  SALT  does  not  mean  the  com- 
ition  is  over  everywhere,  just  that 
strategic  competition,  because  of 
itual  interests,  will  be  limited  to 
ne  degree. 

3y  the  same  token,  going  ahead  with 
LT  does  not  mean  we  are  caving  in 
the  Soviets  elsewhere  either.  We  can 
ng  our  resources  to  bear  on  Soviet 
lavior  in  the  Third  World.   We  do 
it,  but  it  is  not  easy — just  as  it  is  not 
;y  for  the  Soviets  simply  to  accept 
r  stepping  in  where  they  have  had 
ficulties  or  failed  such  as  in  Egypt, 
:  Arab-Israel  negotiations,  Indonesia, 
dan,  and  elsewhere. 
The  other  concern  is  that  SALT  is 
nehow  putting  the  American  people 
sleep,   leading  them  to  think  that 
etente"  solves  all  our  problems  and 
it  the  Soviets  are  our  trusted  friends, 
e  policy  of  this  Administration  — 
i  previous  ones  as  well  —  is  to  de- 
lop  some  elements  of  cooperation 
;n  as  we  compete  with  the  Soviets. 
s  a  mixed,  complicated,  and  even  in- 
sistent relationship,  but  that's  life. 
s  the  kind  of  thing  people  accept  as 
rmal  in  dealing  with  other  people.  A 
iture  relationship,  even  with  an  ad- 
rsary,  necessitates  building  some 
idges  of  restraint  and  moderation  at 
£  same  time  as  we  compete  and 
allenge.  It's  hard  to  get  some  critics 
accept  this  in  foreign  policy,  even 
jugh  it  is  readily  accepted  in  their 
ivate  lives  and  business  relationships. 
>  I  move  around  the  country,  I  am 
ncerned,  from  what  I  hear,  that  the 
itics  are  creating  a  climate  where 
ere  is  less  and  less  willingness  to  fol- 
ate this  type  of  commonsense,  mixed 
lationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  late  1970's  there  is  less  toler- 
ice  for  complexities.  I  am  concerned 
at  this  kind  of  attitude  is  affecting 
>w  we  come  to  terms  with  something 
ce  SALT,  which  I  think  lies  at  the 
:ry  heart  of  a  sensible,  but  complex, 
reign  policy.  What  is  required  here  is 
steadiness,  a  sense  of  balance,  an 
vareness  of  risks  and  opportunities, 
id  a  maturity.  In  the  end,  what  we  are 
ying  to  do  ,  what  we  are  trying  to  per- 
lade  you  to  believe,  is  that  SALT  is  a 
irt  of  a  process,  part  of  a  hard-nosed, 
"agmatic,  American  way  of  attempt- 
ig  to  deal  with  our  security.  SALT  is 
3t  a  substitute  for  a  strong  national 
sfense.   It  is,   in  our  judgment,   a 
;cessary  supplement  to  it.  □ 
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Within  the  next  several  weeks  5 
years  of  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations—  known  as  the  Tokyo 
Round — will  conclude  in  Geneva.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  our  achievements 
have  matched  our  objectives.  It  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  when  one  consid- 
ers that  these  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted during  a  period  of  worldwide 
economic  recession  and  economic  ad- 
justment to  higher  energy  costs. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  did  not  meet  all 
of  our  objectives.  And,  as  in  all  negoti- 
ations, we  had  to  offer  to  receive. 
Some  of  the  results  are  tangible  and 
immediate.  Many  are  less  tangible  and 
will  depend  on  the  successful  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

This  trade  negotiation — to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  six  prior 
negotiations — set  out  to  bring  greater 
discipline  over  government  interven- 
tion as  it  affects  the  flow  of  goods 
across  borders.  If  we  start  with  the 
premise  that  our  government  is  rela- 
tively less  inclined  to  intervention  in 
the  economy,  then  this  greater  disci- 
pline in  the  world  trading  system  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  our  exports 
and  our  economy. 

Through  a  series  of  agreements 
dealing  with  the  nontariff  measures 
governments  employed  to  interfere 
with  trade,  we  have  set  the  stage  for  a 
major  reform  of  the  world  trading  sys- 
tem. These  nontariff  measures  include 
subsidies,  quotas,  customs  valuation, 
and  discriminatory  government 
procurement — practices  that  govern- 
ments have  increasingly  used  to  sup- 
port and  protect  domestic  industries 
from  import  competition  or  to  increase 
shares  of  world  trade.  With  the  general 
reduction  of  tariffs  in  previous  rounds, 
these  nontariff  measures  have  become 
relatively  more  important  in  their  im- 
pact on  international  trade. 


What  more  specifically  are  the  re- 
sults of  these  negotiations?  Let  me 
briefly  discuss  some  of  the  main  ele- 
ments. 

Although  present  average  tariffs  are 
well  below  the  levels  of  the  1930's  and 
1940's  and  are  thus  less  of  a  trade 
barrier  than  in  the  past,  tariffs  remain 
the  central  element  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. We  and  our  major  trading 
partners — including  the  Europeans, 
Japan,  and  Canada — have  agreed  to  av- 
erage tariff  cuts  of  about  30%.  This  is 
only  slightly  less  than  the  35%  reduc- 
tion that  was  agreed  in  1967  during  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  Trade  negotiations. 
Tariff  cuts  obtained  in  several  areas  of 
special  interest  to  U.S.  exporters  are 
paper,  electronic  products,  and  heavy 
industrial  equipment.  When  these  tariff 
cuts  are  in  place,  the  average  tariff  of 
the  United  States,  the  European  Com- 
munity, and  Japan  will  be  between  6% 
and  7%.  In  addition,  we  are  trying  to 
reach  bilateral  tariff  agreements  with 
15-20  developing  countries  which  are 
important  trading  countries. 

In  this  round  of  negotiations,  more 
has  been  achieved  in  the  agricultural 
sector  than  in  any  previous  round.  We 
have  obtained  increased  access  for 
U.S.  agriculture  to  the  markets  of 
Europe,  Japan,  and  other  countries  for 
a  number  of  important  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products — including  poultry,  rice, 
almonds,  tobacco,  beef,  and  citrus.  A 
new  framework  for  consultations 
among  the  main  agricultural  exporters 
will  assist  us  in  dealing  with  foreign 
agricultural  policies  that  affect  our  ex- 
ports. We  also  have  an  instrument  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  foreign  sub- 
sidies that  displace  American  agricul- 
tural exports  in  traditional  third- 
country  markets. 

Of  all  the  nontariff  codes,  the  one 
on  subsidies  perhaps  ranks  as  the  most 
important.  No  other  issue  has  been 
more  contentious  recently  in  our  trad- 
ing relations,  and  none  so  clearly  re- 
flects the  direct  intervention  of  gov- 
ernments in  trade.  The  agreement  we 
have  reached  will  prohibit  export  sub- 
sidies on  industrial  products.  If  this 
agreement  is  breached  countries  can 
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take  countervailing  action.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  where  certain  domestic 
subsidies — such  as  those  to  assist  re- 
gional development — have  trade  effects 
which  cause  injury  to  other  nations, 
their  effects  can  be  offset  by  counter- 
vailing action. 

Governments  often  give  preferences 
to  domestic  industries  when  making 
purchases  for  the  government's  own 
use.  Sometimes  they  completely 
exclude  foreign  bidders.  The  agreement 
we  have  reached  on  government  pro- 
curement takes  a  major  step  toward 
opening  the  growing  public  sector  to  all 
bidders  and  removing  domestic  prefer- 
ences. It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as 
$25  billion  in  foreign  government  pur- 
chases will  be  newly  opened  to  bids  by 
U.S.  firms. 

Countries  have  legitimate  reasons  to 
require  that  imports  meet  certain  per- 
formance and  quality  standards  to  pro- 
tect, for  instance,  the  health  and  safety 
of  their  consumers.  The  agreement  on 
standards  provides  that  these  legiti- 
mate standards  not  be  used  or  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  be  trade  barriers  and 
will  give  foreign  industries  access  to 
domestic  standard  setting  bodies. 

One  way  of  increasing  the  costs  of 
imported  goods  is  to  use  arbitrary  or 
fictitious  means  of  valuing  them  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  import  duty.  The 


agreement  we  have  reached  on  customs 
valuation  establishes  the  transaction 
value  of  a  product  as  the  principal 
means  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
product  for  the  assessment  of  customs 
duties.  This  will  replace  many  different 
systems  that  are  currently  used  by  dif- 
ferent countries,  even  within  the  same 
country.  Thus,  importers  will  now 
know  with  greater  certainty  the  duty 
they  will  be  required  to  pay.  Countries 
will  not  be  able  to  use  their  method  of 
valuation  as  additional  protection  for 
the  industries. 

A  special  sectoral  agreement  is 
nearing  completion  on  civilian  air- 
craft. Tariffs  on  aircraft  and  parts  will 
be  reduced  to  zero  in  signatory  coun- 
tries, which  also  agree  to  place  re- 
straints on  government  subsidization 
for  the  production  and  marketing  of 
aircraft  and  on  the  "buy  national" 
practices  which  occur  in  this  sector.  As 
the  world's  most  efficient  producer  of 
aircraft,  and  the  biggest  exporter,  this 
agreement  should  be  of  special  benefit 
to  the  United  States. 


Major  Trading  Problems 

This  negotiation  enabled  us  to  ad- 
dress major  problems  with  a  number  of 
our  trading  partners,  such  as  Japan, 
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Europe,  Canada,  and  the  developir 
countries.  Our  problems  were  perhap 
greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  visibh 
with  Japan,  given  our  trade  deficit  wil 
Japan  of  $12  billion  in  1978.  We  ol 
tained  an  average  tariff  cut  of  aboi 
35%  from  the  Japanese.  We  also  ol 
tained  increased  access  to  the  Japanes 
market  for  high-quality  U.S.  beef  an 
U.S.  citrus  products,  goals  we  ha\ 
been  pursuing  for  years. 

And  Japanese  acceptance  of  tl 
codes  of  nontariff  measures  shoul 
bring  about  some  major  changes  i 
Japanese  practices — for  example,  i 
setting  product  standards — that  ha\ 
frustrated  U.S.  exporters  for  mar 
years.  In  government  procuremei 
Japan  has  kept  its  market  closed,  esp 
cially  for  high-technology  goods  su< 
as  telecommunications  equipment.  ^ 
have  made  it  clear  that  Japan  must  op< 
these  markets  to  imports  if  it  is 
benefit  from  the  MTN  [multilater 
trade  negotiations]  code  in  our  marke 

With  the  European  Community,  v 
obtained  an  average  tariff  cut  of  arour 
34%.  Agriculture  is  one  area  where  v 
have  had  difficult  disputes  with  tl 
Community  in  the  past.  Although  tl 
MTN  will  not  end  our  differences,  v 
have  at  least  obtained  tacit  recognitic 
by  the  Community  that  their  agricu 
tural  subsidies  may  cause  the  Unite 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK, 
A  PROCLAMATION, 
APR.  6,  1971* 

A  strong  position  in  world  trade  is  one  of 
the  foundations  of  the  American  economy. 
By  expanding  our  trade,  we  enlarge  the  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  companies  to  prosper 
under  our  free  enterprise  system  and  for  U.S. 
workers  to  find  employment  throughout  the 
American  industrial  complex. 

Trade  also  joins  us  with  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  a  partnership  of  peace  and  trust 
that  advances  the  well-being  of  people 
everywhere.  It  encourages  the  international 
exchange  of  ideas,  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  assists  in  developing  fuller  and 
more  fruitful  use  of  the  world's  resources. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  dedicated  to 
policies  that  promote  freer,  wider  trade  and 
that  avoid  the  destructive  consequences  of 
protectionism.  We  believe  our  economy  is 
best  protected,  and  our  citizens  better  served, 
when  barriers  to  trade  between  nations  are 
lowered  rather  than  raised. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  trading  nation. 
Yet  compared  to  many  of  our  trading 
partners,  we  export  less  of  our  rich  and  var- 
ied production  than  we  should. 

World  Trade  Week  gives  us  the  opportu- 


nity to  pledge  ourselves  to  exporting  as  a  na- 
tional priority  and  renew  our  determination 
to  succeed  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  May  20, 
1979,  as  World  Trade  Week,  and  I  request 
all  Federal,  State  and  local  officials  to  coop- 
erate in  the  observance  of  that  week. 

I  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  educa- 
tional, professional  and  civic  groups,  and  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
World  Trade  Week  with  gatherings,  discus- 
sions, exhibits,  ceremonies  and  other  appro- 
priate activities  that  promote  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  world  trade  to  our  econ- 
omy and  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-nine, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  two  hundred  and  third. 

Jimmy  Carter 


SECRETARY  VANCE'S 
STATEMENT,  APR.  24,  1979 

World  Trade  Week  this  year  is  especially 
timely.  After  6  years  of  painstaking  negotia- 


tions, we  and  the  other  major  trading  nations 
have  just  concluded  a  series  of  agreements 
which  represent  the  most  important  steps  to 
encourage  world  trade  in  more  than  a  gener- 
ation. 

Over  time,  the  so-called  Tokyo  Round 
agreements  will  mean  freer  and  fairer  world 
trade,  with  more  production  and  more  jobs, 
lower  prices,  and  less  inflation  for  all.  And 
as  the  world's  largest  trader,  our  country 
stands  to  gain  more  than  any  other  from  the 
new,  fairer  trading  rules. 

Legislation  to  give  effect  to  these  historic 
agreements  is  now  before  our  Congress, 
which  played  an  important  role  in  launching 
and  helping  to  carry  forward  the  negotia- 
tions. As  consumers  and  as  producers,  all 
Americans  have  an  important  stake  in  in- 
creased foreign  trade.  I  hope  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  will  use  the  opportunities 
which  World  Trade  Week  presents  to  inform 
themselves  on  these  agreements  and  their  im- 
plications and  to  convey  their  views  about 
them  soon  to  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress. 


*No.  4654  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  9,  1979. 
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ates  to  lose  exports  in  traditional 
S.  markets.  They  have  also  agreed  to 
:onsultative  mechanism  in  agriculture 
help  avoid  problems  before  they  de- 
lop. 

We  have  had  a  particular  problem 
th  the  Canadian  system  of  customs 
luation,  which  artificially  increased 
[  value  of  imports  for  duty  assess- 
?nt  purposes.  The  Canadian  agree- 
;nt  to  join  the  customs  valuation  code 
ould  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
S.  exporters.  In  addition,  Canada 
s  agreed  to  moderate  the  impact  of 
I  •"made-in-Canada"  tariff — a  law 
at  raised  the  duty  on  any  product 
inufactured  north  of  the  border  and 
pt  American  exporters  in  doubt. 
Developing  countries  have  not  as  a 
neral  rule  accepted  all  the  obligations 
the  world  trading  system.  Many  are 
it  GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
iriffs  and  Trade]  members,  and  even 
ase  who  are  GATT  members  often 
ve  extensive  exceptions  from  the 
Tmal  rules.  This  is  in  recognition,  of 
urse,  of  their  development  status. 
it  as  they  advance  to  higher  levels  of 
iustrialization  and  take  advantage  of 
;  relative  openness  of  our  market,  we 
pect  them  to  assume  an  increasingly 
gher  level  of  obligation.  The  Tokyo 
>und  has  served  to  advance  this  ob- 
:tive  by  bringing  developing  coun- 
es  more  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
jrld  trading  system.  For  example, 
veral  developing  countries  will  join 
§  GATT  as  a  result  of  these  negotia- 
ms,  and  about  20  of  the  more  de- 
loped  of  the  developing  countries 
.ve  made  tariff  reductions,  something 
ey  have  not  done  in  previous  rounds, 
e  also  expect  that  the  more  advanced 
ss  developed  countries  (LDC's)  will 
gn  a  number  of  the  codes.  Since 
DCs  are  increasingly  important  mar- 
its  for  U.S.  goods,  these  results  are 
early  in  our  interest. 
In  a  number  of  sectors  we  reached 
;reements  which,  while  less  trade 
)eralizing  than  other  areas,  neverthe- 
ss  will  benefit  American  exporters 
td  consumers  while  at  the  same  time 
ovide  adequate  protection  for  Ameri- 
n  producers.  For  example,  among  the 
ghest  U.S.  tariffs  have  been  those  on 
xtile  and  apparel  products.  In  this 
^gotiation,  we  have  made  an  impor- 
nt  reduction  in  these  high  tariffs, 
hich  will  benefit  the  U.S.  consumer. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  the 
esident,  recognizing  the  sensitivity 
id  importance  of  the  domestic  textile 
idustry,  especially  as  a  major 
nployer  of  U.S.  workers,  said  that  the 
dministration  would  act  to  guard 
;ainst  disruptive  and  injurious  import 
irges  to  insure  that  this  industry 
ould  not  be  damaged.    This   is   an 
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example  of  a  pragmatic  policy  designed 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
1980's — lowering  tariffs  to  benefit 
consumers,  while  taking  parallel  ac- 
tions to  insure  that  an  important 
American  industry  and  American  jobs 
are  protected. 

I  might  also  mention  cheese,  a  prod- 
uct of  great  interest  to  many  people 
here  in  Wisconsin.  Our  trading 
partners — such  as  the  European  Com- 
munity, Scandinavia,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand — insisted  on  obtaining 
increased  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for 
their  cheese  in  return  for  their  making 
concessions  important  to  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, we  have  agreed  to  modestly  ex- 
pand access  to  our  market  for  cheese. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  U.S.  cheese  industry 
to  the  United  States,  and  so  we  will 
maintain  most  cheeses  under  absolute 
quotas  to  insure  that  no  damage  is  done 
to  the  U.S.  industry.  We  have  also 
made  sure  that  imports  will  not  enter 
the  United  States  under  U.S.  support 
prices.  Thus  the  consumer  will  gain 
some  benefits  by  having  a  wider  range 
of  choice  for  cheese,  while  the  industry 
maintains  some  protection.  And  in  re- 
turn the  United  States  obtained  some 
important  benefits  from  our  trading 
partners. 

We  faced  a  similar  problem  regard- 
ing the  American  selling  price  (ASP),  a 
practice  long  objected  to  by  our  trading 
partners.  This  is  a  system  of  customs 
valuation  under  which  certain 
products  —  chiefly  benzenoid  chem- 
icals— are  valued  according  to  their 
price  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
generally  significantly  higher  than  the 
price  of  the  import.  In  effect,  this  al- 
lowed American  firms  to  determine  the 
duty  for  their  import  competition.  We 
have  agreed  to  abandon  the  ASP  sys- 
tem of  valuation  in  the  context  of  the 
customs  valuation  code  and  also  to  ob- 
tain additional  concessions  from  our 
trading  partners. 

At  the  same  time,  we  did  not  want  to 
cause  hardship  to  the  U.S.  chemical 
industry  by  simply  removing  the  sys- 
tem all  at  once.  Therefore,  we  decided 
to  translate  the  ASP  system  into  its 
equivalent  tariff  protection  before 
making  any  tariff  cuts.  For  example, 
assume  there  was  a  chemical  subject  to 
ASP  that  had  a  10%  duty  on  which  we 
agreed  to  make  a  30%  tariff  cut — the 
average  cut.  This  cut  would  not  be 
made  from  the  10%  base  tariff  rate. 
Rather,  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  was  asked  to  translate  the 
effect  of  the  ASP  valuation  for  this 
chemical  into  tariff  terms.  If  the  Com- 
mission discovered  that  ASP  had  an 
additional  protection  effect  of  10%,  we 


Agreements 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
APR.  12,  1979' 

The  United  States  today  has  entered 
into  international  agreements  that  will 
bring  a  new  order  to  the  world  trading 
system. 

Trade  negotiators  representing  41 
nations,  accounting  for  more  than  90% 
of  world  trade,  have  agreed  in  Geneva 
on  the  final,  substantive  results  of  the 
Tokyo  Round  of  international  trade 
talks.  These  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions (MTN),  the  seventh  round  since 
World  War  II,  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  far  reaching  since  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  in  1947.  For 
the  first  time,  agreements,  or  "codes," 
have  been  concluded  on  a  broad  range 
of  "nontariff"  obstacles  to  trade. 
Phased  tariff  reductions  averaging 
about  33%  were  also  approved. 

The  agreements,  when  approved  by 
Congress,  will  establish  new  trading 
rules  that  will  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties of  all  nations,  rich  and  poor,  to  ex- 
change their  goods  under  equitable 
conditions.  Through  such  fair  and  open 
trade,  we  strengthen  peace  and  trust  in 
the  world  and  make  more  efficient  use 
of  the  world's  human  and  material  re- 
sources. 

The  agreements  steer  us  away  from 
destructive  protectionism  and  into  a 
path  of  greater  export  opportunities, 
with  the  prospects  of  new  jobs,  im- 
proved productivity,  and  increased  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production. 
The  new  opportunities  that  are  thus  de- 
veloped will  be  realized  through  vigor- 
ous efforts  by  government,  industry, 
and  agriculture  to  promote  exports. 

The  trade  agreements  that  we  have 
signed  are  the  product  of  years  of 
work,  during  which  time  American 
negotiators  have  been  advised  and  as- 
sisted by  concerned  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  by  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  from  the  private  sector. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reemphasize  this  Administration's 
commitment  to  the  national  export 
policy  that  stimulates  our  export  trade. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  all  those  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  whose  labors 
resulted  in  the  new  international  trade 
agreements.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Apr.  16,  1979. 
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will  begin  our  tariff  cut  from  a  tariff 
level  of  20%  (10%  normal  duty  plus 
10%  ASP).  Thus,  a  30%  cut  on  this 
item  would  reduce  the  protection  from 
20%  to  14%.  not  from  10%  to  7%. 

These  cases  illustrate  the  sort  of 
problems  we  faced  in  many  sectors. 
We  sought  results  which  would  bring 
forth  concessions  valuable  to  our  ex- 
porters, benefit  the  U.S.  consumers, 
and  at  the  same  time  minimize  any  po- 
tential harm  to  U.S.  producers.  It  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  Ambassador  Strauss 
[Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations]  and  his  team  of 
negotiators  that  we  succeeded  in  high 
degree  in  meeting  these  objectives. 

These  then,  are  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  agreements  that  will  result  from  the 
MTN.  But  will  the  MTN  package 
benefit  the  United  States,  and  if  so, 
how?  These  are  questions  that  must  be 
asked — and  answered — especially  since 
the  Congress  will  be  deciding  this 
summer  whether  or  not  to  approve  the 
MTN  package. 

U.S.  Benefits 

I  believe  that  there  are  five  principal 
benefits  to  the  United  States  of  the 
MTN  agreements,  which  argue  com- 
pellingly  for  their  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  first  benefit  is  that  the  MTN 
agreements  will  increase  U.S.  exports. 
This  is  extremely  important  in  view  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payment  deficit, 
recent  sluggish  productivity  gains,  and 
the  need  to  sustain  a  high  rate  of 
employment.  I  have  cited  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  package  that  will  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  increased 
exports — the  industrial  tariff  cuts,  the 
agricultural  agreements,  the  govern- 
ment procurement  code,  and  the  air- 
craft agreement.  The  MTN  package 
will  particularly  promote  increased  ex- 
ports to  the  developing  countries — an 
increasingly  important  market  for  U.S. 
goods.  I  am  confident  that  American 
firms  can  and  will  aggressively  take 
advantage  of  the  new  export  opportu- 
nities available  to  them. 

A  second  benefit  from  the  MTN 
package  is  that  it  will  help  fight  infla- 
tion. Naturally,  in  order  to  obtain  tariff 
cuts  overseas,  the  United  States  also 
had  to  agree  to  cut  its  tariffs  recipro- 
cally. These  tariff  cuts  will  make  a 
wider  range  of  goods  available  to 
American  consumers  at  lower  prices 
and  thus  help  in  our  anti-inflation  ef- 
fort. The  staging  of  these  reductions 
over  a  period  of  8  years  will  greatly 
ease  any  short-term  problems  of  ad- 
justment by  U.S.  firms.  In  the  longer 
term  they  will  tend  to  make  U.S.  firms 
more   efficient  and   better  able   to 


Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations 


Foreign  Relations  Outline1 

The  Tokyo  Round  of  the  Geneva- 
based  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN)  concluded  April  12,  1979,  in 
Geneva  with  the  initialing  of  the 
negotiated  documents.  This  was  the 
seventh  negotiating  session  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  Previous 
rounds  dealt  mainly  with  tariff  reduc- 
tions; this  one  also  focused  on  nontariff 
measures  that  distort  international 
trade. 

As  tariffs  were  progressively  re- 
duced, many  nations  relied  more  heav- 
ily on  nontariff  measures  to  restrict  im- 
ports. These  protectionist  measures 
contribute  to  international  tension, 
which  the  Tokyo  Round  seeks  to  dif- 
fuse by  establishing  new  ground  rules 
for  the  world  trading  system. 


U.S.  Benefits 

During  the  past  10  years,  U.S.  ex- 
ports have  more  than  quadrupled,  to 
$143  billion  in  1978.  We  export  about 
16%  of  everything  we  grow,  manufac- 
ture, or  mine,  and  some  4.3  million 
American  jobs  depend  on  U.S.  exports. 


compete — thus  further  helping  hold 
down  prices. 

A  third  benefit  is  that  the  several 
nontariff  measure  codes  will  lessen 
government  intervention  in  the  world 
trading  system.  Rules  and  limits  to 
government  intervention  will  be 
strengthened.  Since  U.S.  Government 
intervention  in  the  trading  system  is 
generally  much  less  than  that  of  other 
governments,  this  must  be  a  net-plus 
for  the  United  States  and  its  exporters. 
In  short,  these  agreements  will  make 
the  trading  system  more  open — and  in 
such  a  system  it  is  the  best  product  at 
the  lowest  cost  which  is  purchased. 

The  fourth  benefit  is  both  political 
and  economic.  The  MTN  demonstrates 
the  continued  commitment  of  the 
world's  major  trading  nations  to 
liberalized  trade  and  their  rejection  of 
protectionism.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  a  major  trading  nation  such 
as  ours,  for  it  means  that  our  exporters 
will  have  expanded  access  to  foreign 
markets.  In  addition,  we  have  put  in 
place  a  better  means  to  resolve  disputes 
and  thus  enable  countries  to  resolve 


Thus,  the  United  States  has  a  critics 
stake  in  the  MTN's  successful  oul 
come.  As  President  Carter  said  in  hi 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Cor 
gress  on  January  25,  the  proposed  trad 
agreements  will: 

•  Lead  to  increased  opportunities  fc 
U.S.  exports; 

•  Insure  that  import  competition 
fair;  and 

•  Result  in  lower  prices,  increase 
competition,  and  greater  prosperity  f< 
the  American  people. 

The  nontariff  codes  will  not  take  e 
feet  until  Congress  approves  them  ar 
enacts  implementing  legislation. 

Subsidies 

Extensive  use  of  subsidies  by  oi 
trading  partners  tends  to  increase  U.! 
imports  and  displace  our  exports  and 
a  constant  irritant  to  our  trade  relation 
This  code  will  prohibit  export  subsidi< 
on  nonprimary  products,  increase  tl 
discipline  on  the  use  of  domestic  sul 
sidies,  and  set  up  rules  for  countries  i 
take  countermeasures  against  sul 
sidized  products  that  adversely  affe 
their  trade. 


political  conflict  caused  by  trade  co: 
flicts. 

Finally,  there  is  a  longer  term  ben 
fit.  The  MTN  results  will  increase  tl 
efficiency  of  the  world  trading  syster 
This  is  a  major  step  in  the  adjustme 
of  the  world's  economies  to  the  ne 
realities  of  the  1980's.  The  next  deca< 
will  see  increasing  participation  by  tl 
developing  countries  in  the  tradii 
system  both  as  suppliers  and  purchase 
of  goods.  It  is  important  that  the  rul 
of  the  world  trading  system  apply  to 
appropriate  degree  to  these  countrie 
Key  developing  countries  have  a 
cepted  the  concept  of  graduation  an 
as  they  develop,  will  accept  more 
the  obligations  of  the  trading  syster 
thus  making  it  more  efficient. 

The  issue  of  efficiency  and  adjus 
ment  may  become  one  of  the  maj 
economic  issues  in  the  last  quarter 
the  20th  century.  The  MTN  package 
a  major  step  down  this  road  and  thus 
an  important  step  in  making  the  world 
better  place  for  all  of  us. 


'Introductory  paragraph  omitted. 
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echnical  Barriers  to  Trade 
itandards) 

This  code  is  designed  to  prevent 
andards  and  technical  regulations 
om  becoming  impediments  to  inter- 
itional  trade.  Concern  over  health, 
ifety,  and  the  environment  has  led  to 
:w  product  standards  that  have  caused 
jmerous  trade  disputes.  The  code  will 
low  affected  parties  to  participate  in 
e  standards-making  process  and  pro- 
de  nondiscriminatory  access  for 
reign  products  to  national  and  re- 
onal  certification  systems. 

ustoms  Valuation 

This  code  attempts  to  provide  a 
andard  method  of  determining  the 
ities  collectible  on  an  import,  thereby 
otecting  an  exporter  from  arbitrary 
creases  in  assessed  duties.  Ordinar- 
y,  duties  will  now  be  assessed  on  an 
iport's  transaction  value.  If  this  is  not 
>propriate,  other  methods  of  valuation 
e  provided. 

overnment  Procurement 

Until  now,  governments  have  been 
lowed  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
)mestic  suppliers  for  items  purchased 
•r  government  use.  Under  this  code, 
1  estimated  $25  billion  in  foreign 
overnment  procurement  will  be  open 

bids  from  U.S.  firms.  Since  our  pro- 
lrement  system  is  already  far  less  re- 
rictive  than  that  of  most  countries,  we 
ill  clearly  benefit  from  this  code. 

icensing 

This  code  will  reduce  the  effect  of 
.S.  exports  of  unnecessary  or  unduly 
)mplicated  import  licensing  require- 
ents. 

ircraft 

This  agreement,  which  is  still  not 
)mplete,  would  eliminate  tariffs  and 
duce  nontariff  barriers  on  many  air- 

aft  products.  The  United  States  is  the 
orld's  major  supplier  of  civil  aircraft 
nd  parts,  and  we  should  benefit 
reatly  from  this  agreement. 

griculture 

The  United  States  is  vitally  in- 
rested  in  the  successful  negotiation  of 
i  agricultural  package.  As  the  world's 
irgest  exporter  of  agricultural  prod- 
cts,  the  United  States  seeks  long- 
rm,  stable,  sustainable  export  growth 
trough  expanded  trade  opportunities 
id  orderly  conditions  in  international 
larkets,  particularly  in  periods  of 
irplus  or  shortfall.  Consequently,  we 


ILS.  Export  Policy 


by  Richard  N.  Cooper 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  on  March  6,  1979.  Mr.  Cooper 
is  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs . ' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
testify  on  U.S.  export  policy.  I  ap- 
preciate the  thoughtful  questions  in 
your  letter  of  invitation.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  answer  them,  at  least  in  general 
terms,  in  my  opening  remarks.  We  can 
deal  with  them  in  more  detail — if  you 
wish — in  our  subsequent  discussion. 

In  response  to  two  of  the  questions,  I 
have  attached  to  my  statement  a  sum- 
mary of  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports 
which  have  been  adopted  to  further  our 
foreign  policy,  with  an  indication  as  to 
which  of  these  are  also  observed  by 
foreign  governments. 

Before  discussing  export  controls 
specifically,  let  me  begin  by  em- 
phasizing the  great  importance  we  at- 


tach to  positive  and  effective  national 
export  policies.  A  basic  element  in 
these  policies  is  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  which  must  soon  be  re- 
newed. The  act  wisely  emphasizes  our 
national  commitment  to  encouraging 
exports.  This  will  always  be  an  impor- 
tant policy  objective.  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee in  reviewing  the  act  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  1979  and  the  years  ahead 
the  need  to  increase  our  exports  will  be 
especially  acute. 

Our  economic  situation  has  changed 
dramatically  since  the  early  postwar 
years.  At  that  time  we  took  our  favora- 
ble export  position  for  granted.  Now 
we  are  experiencing  large  trade  deficits 
which  adversely  affect  both  our 
domestic  economy  and  our  foreign  re- 
lations. We  must  find  effective  meas- 
ures to  improve  our  export  perform- 
ance. 

The  strength  of  our  economy  is 
highly  dependent  on  international 
trade.  Our  country  is  large,  and  our 
productive   activities  are  diversified. 


have  helped  create  a  framework  for  in- 
ternational agricultural  trade,  including 
agreements  on  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  United  States  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  tariff  barriers  on  many  ag- 
ricultural items  of  great  export  interest 
to  us. 

GATT  Reform 

Several  procedural  changes  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  have  been  negotiated. 
An  "enabling  clause"  permits  some 
special  and  differential  treatment  for 
the  developing  countries.  This  agree- 
ment also  recognizes  that  as  these 
countries  advance  economically,  they 
must  accept  more  obligations  and  fewer 
exceptions  under  the  trade  rules.  Pro- 
cedures concerning  measures  countries 
can  take  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons, and  measures  by  developing 
countries  to  protect  infant  industries, 
were  improved.  GATT's  dispute- 
settlement  procedures  were 
strengthened,  and  agreement  was 
reached  to  negotiate  improved  rules  on 
use  of  export  controls. 

Industrial  Tariffs 

We  have  reached  satisfactory  agree- 
ments with  Japan,  the  European  Eco- 


nomic Community,  Canada,  some 
smaller  countries  belonging  to  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  and  about  20  de- 
veloping countries.  Discussions  con- 
tinue with  some  developing  countries. 
Our  tariff  cuts  will  equal  33%  on  a 
trade-weighted  basis.  In  return,  we 
have  received  many  concessions, 
including  tariff  reductions  on  items  of 
high  priority  interest  to  U.S.  industry 
and  agriculture,  which  should  stimulate 
U.S.  exports. 


Safeguards 

Negotiations  have  not  been  com- 
pleted on  a  safeguards  code  that  would 
require  countries  to  observe  certain  in- 
ternational trading  rules  and  would 
subject  them  to  international  discipline 
when  they  temporarily  limit  imports 
that  seriously  injure  domestic  indus- 
tries. These  negotiations  are  continu- 
ing. □ 


'Taken  from  the  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion in  the  GIST  series,  released  in  April  1979. 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  reference 
aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  state- 
ment. 
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But  we  are  not  independent  econom- 
ically. We  need  to  emphasize  this  sim- 
ple truth.  Americans  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  that  we  live  in  an  econom- 
ically interdependent  world. 

An  estimated  one  out  of  eight 
American  manufacturing  jobs  now  de- 
pends on  export  markets.  Fully  one- 
third  of  all  our  agricultural  production 
is  sold  abroad.  Exports  mean  more  than 
jobs  and  higher  income  at  home.  They 
also  pay  for  those  materials,  like  oil, 
which  we  have  to  buy  from  other 
countries.  Our  ability  to  export  must 
keep  pace  with  our  increasing  depend- 
ence on  imported  raw  materials  and 
foreign  manufactures. 

A  strong  position  in  international 
trade  requires  vigorous  and  highly 
competitive  export  industries.  We  must 
develop  more  of  them  to  close  the 
balance-of-payments  gap.  With  these 
industries  will  come  new  jobs,  higher 
productivity,  and  the  technological  in- 
novation that  our  country  will  need  in 
the  1980's. 

Our  export  performance  affects  vital 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  as  well. 
America's  strength  is  not  measured 
only  by  our  military  might;  a  vigorous 
economy,  which  produces  goods  that 
can  compete  effectively  in  markets  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  essential  to  main- 
taining U.S.  leadership  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  our  military 
strength,  our  diplomacy,  and  our  inher- 
ent appeal  as  a  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  steadily  grow- 
ing trade  deficit  and  a  weakened 
currency — which  are  in  part  due  to 
poor  export  performance — can  eventu- 
ally lead  to  an  erosion  of  our  interna- 
tional political  standing  and  influence. 
For  example,  the  effect  on  our  relations 
with  European  nations,  Japan,  and 
some  oil-exporting  nations  was  evident 
last  year  when  the  dollar  plummeted  in 
foreign  exchange  markets.  Thus  a 
stronger  export  performance,  which 
among  other  things  will  bolster  the 
dollar,  is  fundamentally  important  to 
an  effective  foreign  policy. 

Export  Promotion 

Success  in  the  international  export 
market  does  not  come  through  occa- 
sional bursts  of  energy.  A  sustained 
effort  is  necessary,  requiring  invest- 
ment of  time,  manpower,  and  market 
research. 

A  large  part  of  the  burden  for  im- 
proving American  export  performance 
falls  upon  the  private  sector,  but  the 
government  can  help  in  a  variety  ot 
ways.  Among  them  is  providing  credit 
support  and  minimizing  regulatory  in- 
tervention. Our  most  effective  interna- 
tional competitors,  notably  the  highly 


industrialized  Western  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan,  have  consistently  and 
actively  supported  their  export  sectors 
and  minimized  government  restrictions 
for  many  years.  The  President's  na- 
tional export  policy  announced  last 
September  represents  our  commitment 
to  make  the  same  sustained  effort. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  by 
which  our  government  can  promote  ex- 
ports is  to  provide  official  export  credit 
support  to  permit  U.S.  firms  to  com- 
pete effectively.  We  are  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  Export-Import  Bank's  FY 
1980  program  level  above  the  level  of 
FY  1979  to  allow  it  to  support  a  greater 
volume  of  exports,  and  Eximbank  is 
seeking  more  aggressively  within  the 
limits  of  its  resources  to  provide  sup- 
port in  individual  transactions  on  terms 
competitive  with  those  offered  by  the 
official  export  credit  agencies  of  our 
competitors. 

Another  measure  we  can  take  is  to 
seek  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
foreign  barriers  to  our  exports.  We  are 
now  at  the  end  of  a  major  multilateral 
undertaking  which  has  achieved  that 
objective.  As  a  result  of  the  mutilateral 
trade  negotiations  in  Geneva  now 
nearing  completion,  our  businessmen 
will  have  expanded  opportunities  for 
increasing  their  exports. 

Equally  important,  they  will  be  able 
to  do  so  in  the  framework  of  fairer  in- 
ternational trading  rules.  Trade  dis- 
putes should  be  less  frequent  and  more 
easily  resolved.  A  code  on  subsidies 
and  countervailing  duties  would  impose 
greater  international  discipline  over 
trade-distorting  subsidies  and  define 
more  clearly  a  country's  right  to  take 
countermeasures.  A  code  on  govern- 
ment procurement  could  open  up  as 
much  as  $25  billion  a  year  in  foreign 
government  markets  now  closed  to 
U.S.  exports. 

Congress  will  shortly  be  reviewing 
the  results  of  these  negotiations.  When 
you  review  the  agreements,  I  believe 
you  will  conclude  that  they  serve  our 
national  interests.  Their  approval  by 
the  Congress  will  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  fulfilling  our  national  need  to 
export. 

The  Administration  thus  is  moving 
forcefully  to  enhance  the  opportunities 
for  American  products  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  the  area  of  disincentives,  the 
national  export  policy  will  reduce 
domestic  barriers  to  exports  by  creating 
a  more  sensible  regulatory  environment 
and  by  clarifying  some  of  the  am- 
biguities associated  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  of  our  laws.  More  spe- 
cifically: 

•  All  agencies  will  weigh  more 
carefully  any  adverse  effect  that  major 
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administrative  and  regulatory  actior 
would  have  on  exports  and 

•  The  Department  of  State  and  oth< 
agencies  will  take  export  consequent 
fully  into  account  when  we  considi 
the  use  of  export  controls  for  foreig 
policy  purposes.  We  will  give  partici 
lar  attention  to  the  availability  of  tr 
product  from  other  suppliers. 


Export  Controls 


It  must  be  recognized,  however,  th 
at  times  our  desire  to  promote  expoi 
will  be  overridden  by  other  foreij 
policy  concerns.  There  are  circur 
stances  under  which  our  overall  n 
tional  interest  will  be  served  by  expc 
controls.  Exports  subject  to  validati 
license  requirements,  however,  a 
only  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  e 
ports. 

The  clearest  instance  is  in  the  area 
national  security,  where  we  must  co 
tinue  to  restrict,  in  cooperation  wi 
our  allies,  the  export  of  equipment  ai 
the  transfer  of  critical  technoloj 
which  would  contribute  significantly 
the  military  capabilities  of  potenti 
adversaries.  We  are  now  negotiating  ; 
updated  list  of  goods  and  technology 
be  controlled  in  our  respective  cou 
tries,  to  eliminate  those  products  whii 
no  longer  have  a  significant  securi 
impact. 

The  principal  countries  to  whii 
these  security  controls  apply  are  tl 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  We  have  ai 
wilFcontinue  to  apply  security  contrc 
on  exports  to  these  two  countries  in 
balanced  manner.  It  would  not  ser 
our  political  interests  to  give  the  a 
pearance  of  being  less  stringent  wi 
one  country  than  with  the  other. 

In  making  judgments  as  to  whi 
items  of  equipment  and  technology  s 
critical  to  our  security,  we  will  keep 
mind  that  exports  are  essential  to  t 
strength  of  our  economy  and  that 
strong  economy  is  a  critical  element 
our  security.  Our  competitors  in  We 
ern  Europe  and  Japan,  with  th< 
greater  experience  of  dependence  up 
exports  to  sustain  economic  growl 
understand  this  point  well  and  have 
ready  taken  the  largest  shares  of  indi 
trial  import  markets  in  Commun 
countries.  Our  firms  lag  behind.  If  th 
can  start  to  make  greater  gains,  the  ni 
trading  relationships  should  add  to  t 
stability  of  our  political  relations. 

Export  controls  are  also  of  imp< 
tance  to  our  efforts  against  nuclt 
proliferation,  international  terrorisi 
systematic  violations  of  human  righ 
and  regional  military  conflicts.  T 
Administration  has  clearly  articulat 
its  commitment  to  these  goals  and  h 
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ien  high  priority  to  their  implemen- 
ion.  The  Congress  has  been  gener- 
y  supportive  of  these  efforts. 
As  in  the  case  of  security  controls, 
wever,  we  are  following  the  Presi- 
nt's  directive  of  September  26.  1978, 

insure,  in  those  instances  where 
ntrols  are  invoked,  that  the  foreign 
licy  gain  will  outweigh  any  commer- 
1  loss. 

The  Department  of  State  considers  a 
mber  of  factors  in  its  recommenda- 
ns  on  the  application  of  controls:  the 
portance  of  our  foreign  policy  inter- 
;  the  relationship  between  the  export 

question  and  the  conduct  we  are 
ing  to  influence;  and  the  likelihood 
it  denial  of  an  export  license  in  a 
rticular  instance  will  be  an  effective 
:ans  of  achieving  our  purpose. 
In  making  recommendations  on  the 
nial  of  export  licenses  the  State  De- 
rtment  does  assess  the  availability  of 
:  product  from  other  sources  and 
ighs  whether  or  not  this  will  negate 
:  effects  of  denial.  However,  it  is 
portant  that  the  President  and  his 
ncipal  foreign  policy  adviser  be  free 

recommend  denial  of  an  export 
ense  in  those  cases  where  there  are 
mpelling  foreign  policy  reasons,  for 
ample,  when  we  find  it  imperative  to 
sassociate  the  United  States  from 
ne  activity  which  we  find  particu- 
'ly  abhorrent.  We  will  not  sell 
uipment  to  police  and  military  en- 
es  in  South  Africa,  though  we  know 
it  such  equipment  may  be  supplied 

others.  There  may  also  be  instances 
lere  denial  is  essential  to  advance  our 
clear  nonproliferation  objectives. 
In  a  few  instances,  authority  granted 
der  the  Export  Administration  Act 
s  been  used  to  limit  the  export  of 
i>ducts  which  were  in  short  supply 
d  deemed  vital  to  our  domestic  eco- 
mic  well-being.  The  imposition  of 
port  restrictions  in  response  to  a 
nporary  shortage  can  dispropor- 
>nately  damage  long-term  export 
irkets  and  even  political  relations 
th  purchasing  countries.  We  recog- 
it  the  importance  of  avoiding  wher- 
er  possible  such  short-term  export 
straints  and  maintaining  the  U.S. 
putation  as  a  reliable  supplier.  Even 

the  vital  area  of  energy  policy,  we 
ust  take  particular  care  that  our 
gislative  restrictions  on  exports  of  oil 
»  not  interfere  with  the  long-term 
ed  for  adequate  and  efficient  supplies 
r  countries  with  which  we  have  espe- 
ally  close  political,  economic,  and 
curity  ties. 

With  regard  to  the  antiboycott  provi- 
3n  of  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
i  cannot  agree  to  having  our  com- 
nies  become  the  tool  of  other  gov- 
nments'  trade  boycotts  against  a  third 


party.    We   are   not   proposing   any 
changes  in  this  portion  of  the  act. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while 
export  controls  are  an  important 
foreign  policy  tool,  I  believe  that  many 
people  have  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
controls  really  hamper  the  U.S.  export 
performance.  For  those  few  cases  re- 
quiring validated  licenses,  less  than  1% 
are  denied,  and  we  are  striving  to  re- 
duce procedural  delays  that  may  dis- 
courage potential  exporters. 

This  Administration  fully  recognizes 
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the  growing  importance  of  exports  to 
our  nation's  economic  well-being  and 
overall  world  standing.  The  State  De- 
partment is  joining  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Defense,  and 
Energy  in  a  further  effort  to  eliminate 
those  product  restrictions  which  no 
longer  serve  our  security  and  other 
foreign  policy  interests;  to  streamline 
the  processing  of  license  applications; 
and  to  help  individual  businesses  more 
clearly  understand  our  export  control 
policies. 

The  Department  of  State  is  com- 
mitted to  increasing  its  support  for  ex- 
port promotion  with  particular  em- 
phasis on   small   and  medium-sized 


SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT 
U.S.  EXPORT  CONTROLS 
FOR  FOREIGN  POLICY 
PURPOSES 

The  following  controls  have  been  adopted 
by  the  United  States.  The  positions  of  the 
governments  of  our  major  foreign  compet- 
itors toward  these  controls  are  also  indi- 
cated. 

a.  Virtually  total  embargoes  of  exports 
(and  imports)  from  the  United  States  to 
North  Korea,  Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  and 
Cuba  continue  because,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administration,  the  political  conditions 
for  normalizing  trade  relations  with  those 
countries  have  not  yet  been  achieved.  Unre- 
solved differences  with  these  countries  in- 
clude: their  military  activities,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  private  claims,  and  our  terms 
for  diplomatic  recognition.  The  embargoes 
constitute  a  peaceful  means  available  to  the 
United  States  to  support  our  foreign  policy 
interests  in  these  countries.  Our  allies  and 
major  foreign  competitors  do  not  observe 
these  embargoes. 

b.  Virtually  total  embargo  of  exports  to 
Rhodesia  and  prohibition  of  arms  sales  to 
South  Africa  are  in  place  in  compliance 
with  U.N.  resolutions  and  are  thus  au- 
thorized by  the  U.N.  Participation  Act. 
Other  members  of  the  United  Nations  par- 
ticipate in  these  sanctions. 

The  President  directed  the  prohibition  of 
all  exports  to  the  police  and  military  entities 
in  South  Africa  to  disassociate  the  United 
States  from  the  repressive  practices  of  those 
organizations.  A  few  other  items  are  con- 
trolled for  export  to  other  South  African 
Government  organizations  administering 
apartheid  activities.  The  export  of  aircraft 
to  South  Africa  is  conditioned  upon  assur- 
ances of  peaceful  use.  Our  major  foreign 
competitors  do  not  apply  these  controls. 

c.  All  U.S.  trade  with  Uganda  is  prohib- 
ited because  of  human  rights  violations, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-435.  It  is  too 
early  to  judge  whether  this  legislated  em- 
bargo  will    significantly   advance   U.S. 


foreign  policy.   Major  foreign  competitors 
have  not  joined  us  in  this  embargo. 

d.  The  export  of  munitions,  crime  control 
and  detection  equipment,  and  a  few  other 
items  to  a  few  consignees  in  a  few  countries 
whose  governments  are  seriously  violating 
human  rights  or  are  aiding  and  abetting  in- 
ternational terrorism  is  restricted. 

Our  allies  are  in  basic  sympathy  with  our 
human  rights  policy  and  antiterrorism  goals. 
While  most  do  not  generally  deny  commer- 
cial exports  for  purely  human  rights  rea- 
sons, they  may  take  such  matters  into  con- 
sideration when  reviewing  exports  which 
are  subject  to  control  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  an  incipient  or  ongoing  conflict  in 
the  country  of  destination. 

e.  The  President  decided  to  require  vali- 
dated licenses  for  the  export  of  petroleum 
equipment  and  to  deny  a  license  for  a  com- 
puter for  TASS  to  the  U.S. S.R.  for  foreign 
policy  reasons.  Our  allies  and  major  foreign 
competitors  do  not  apply  these  controls. 

f.  The  export  of  munitions  is  controlled  in 
furtherance  of  the  policy  of  restraint  on 
arms  sales.  A  few  items  on  the  Commerce 
Department  list  are  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  regional  stability. 

Most  other  governments  control  exports 
of  arms.  International  negotiations  are 
underway  on  conventional  arms  transfers. 

g.  The  export  of  items  judged  to  have  the 
potential  to  contribute  significantly  to  nu- 
clear proliferation  is  controlled.  We  and 
other  members  of  the  London  Suppliers 
Group  condition  the  export  of  an  agreed  list 
of  nuclear-related  items  on  safeguards  un- 
dertaken by  the  importer. 

h.  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act,  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  and  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Act  require  some  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  hazardous  substances. 

Other  governments  do  not  impose  legal 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. We  are  encouraging  the  exchange 
of  information  with  our  trading  partners  in. 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development. 
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The  Evolving  International 
Monetary  System 
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by  Anthony  M.  Solomon 

Address  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  in  London  on 
January  12,  1979.  Mr.  Solomon  is 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.1 

Much  of  the  past  year  was  charac- 
terized by  major  international  monetary 
unrest.  Continuing  large  payments  im- 
balances among  the  industrial  countries 
were  accompanied  by  serious  exchange 
market  disorders  which  ultimately  re- 
quired forceful  and  internationally 
coordinated  counteraction.  These  dis- 
turbances have  given  rise  to  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  our  monetary 
mechanisms  are  not  working  as  well  as 
they  should.  Various  ideas  for  change 
have  been  advanced. 

The  year  also  saw  major  modifica- 
tion of  the  formal  structure  of  the 
monetary  system,  with  implementation 
of  amended  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  Articles  of  Agreement  and 
the  move  toward  new  monetary  ar- 
rangements within  the  European  Com- 
munity (EC).  The  new  IMF  provisions, 
and  the  Community's  efforts  to  develop 
closer  monetary  cooperation  and 
greater  economic  stability,  offer  sub- 
stantial promise  for  a  more  smoothly 
operating  international  monetary  sys- 
tem in  the  future. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  these 
developments  and  suggest  some  impli- 
cations for  the  future  evolution  of  the 
system.   My  starting  point  is  an  ap- 


Export  Policy  (Cont'd) 

firms.  I  have  recently  sent  a  message  to 
our  ambassadors  throughout  the  world 
stressing  the  need  to  promote  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

As  you  review  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  other  related  matters 
within  your  jurisdiction,  I  urge  that  this 
committee  be  mindful  of  the  impor- 
tance of  expanding  U.S.  exports  for 
our  economy  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  our  ability  to  pursue  other 
fundamental  foreign  policy  interests.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


preciation  that  the  international  eco- 
nomic imbalances  and  tensions  of 
today  stem  in  large  part  from  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  post-World  War  II 
decision — a  brilliant  and  far-reaching 
decision — to  work  toward  creation  of 
an  open  and  liberal  system  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  payments.  Catalyzed 
by  progressive  trade  liberalization  and 
lubricated  by  international  capital 
flows,  the  postwar  global  economy 
brought  rapid  and  sustained  increases 
in  the  wealth  and  living  standards  of 
the  industrialized  countries  and  prog- 
ress in  the  developing  countries.  A 
further  result  of  movement  toward  an 
open  system  of  trade  and  capital  was  an 
increasing  and  unprecedented  degree  of 
international  economic  interdepend- 
ence, particularly  among  the  industrial 
countries,  whose  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural structures  are  now  heavily 
dependent  on  sources  and  markets 
abroad.  And  this  increasingly  compli- 
cates management  of  the  system. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1960's  and 
during  the  1970's,  the  great  postwar 
record  of  growth,  employment,  and 
prosperity  ran  into  trouble.  We  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  acceleration  of 
inflation  as  the  United  States  escalated 
and  poured  more  resources  into  the 
Vietnam  war;  with  the  shocks  to  the 
system  associated  with  the  multilateral 
exchange  rate  realignments  of  the  early 
1970's;  with  the  simultaneous  boom  in 
the  industrial  countries  feeding  rapid 
increases  in  commodity  prices 
worldwide;  with  the  oil  embargo  and 
massive  increases  in  oil  prices  of 
1973-74;  and  with  the  severe  world  re- 
cession of  1974-75. 

We  have  been  living  for  much  of  this 
decade  not  only  with  destructively  high 
levels  of  inflation  worldwide  but  with 
sharply  divergent  rates  of  inflation  and 
real  growth  among  the  industrial  coun- 
tries. Because  of  the  major  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  and  the  greater  ease  with 
which  capital  can  move  across  interna- 
tional boundaries,  differences  among 
the  industrial  countries  in  growth  and 
inflation  can  now  have  not  only  a  much 
larger  potential  effect  but  also  a  much 
more  immediate  effect  on  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  trade  and  financial 
flows  and  on  the  exchange  markets. 

Our  greatly  increased  interdepend- 
ence has  brought  all  of  us  greater 
wealth  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  would  have  been  possible  other- 
wise.  But  these  gains  have  not  been 
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without  some  cost.  We  have  had  to  pa 
a  price — we  are  all  far  more  vulnerab] 
now  than  in  the  past  to  developmen 
abroad  and  to  the  operations  of  the  ir 
ternational  economic  system. 

The  developments  of  1978  pointe 
up  this  vulnerability  with  great  claril 
and  posed  challenges  in  two  closel 
related  but  distinguishable  areas.  Firs 
we  should  consider  whether  changes  i 
our  existing  monetary  arrangements  ai 
practical  and  desirable.  Second,  ar 
more  fundamentally,  we  must  develc 
better  ways  of  bringing  our  econom 
policies  and  performance  into  great 
harmony  in  an  effort  to  reduce  or  avo 
the  internationally  disruptive  impac 
of  sharp  divergences  in  domestic  eo 
nomic  performance. 

The  international  monetary  syster 
and  the  exchange  market  in  particula 
is  a  principal  focal  point  for  the  pre 
sures  arising  from  our  interdepende 
world  economy.  Understandably,  i 
ternational  monetary  arrangemen 
have  also  become  a  focal  point  for  pr 
posals  to  alleviate  those  pressure 
Some  have  proposed  that  targets 
zones  for  exchange  rates  be  establish! 
and  pursued  by  monetary  authoritie 
Others  have  proposed  limitations  < 
international  capital  flows  as  a  mea 
of  attaining  greater  monetary  and  e 
change  rate  stability.  Still  others  si 
the  major  role  of  the  dollar  in  intern 
tional  reserves  as  a  principal  source 
international  monetary  difficulty  ai 
have  suggested  that  steps  be  taken 
reduce  the  reserve  role  of  the  dolh 
Let  me  comment  on  these  three  sep 
rate  but  not  necessarily  independe 
questions. 

Exchange  Market  Developments 

Exchange  market  developments  o\ 
the  past  year  or  so  have  unquestionat 
posed  serious  problems.  We  have  se 
that  when  there  is  uncertainty  about  t 
validity  of  basic  economic  policies 
major  countries,  the  exchange  marke 
left  to  themselves,  can  generate 
psychological  atmosphere  in  whi 
rates  may  be  carried  beyond  what  c 
be  justified  by  any  objective  standai 
But  does  that  fact — and  I  believe  it 
widely  accepted  as  a  fact — mean  tl 
the  world  now  can  or  should  move  t( 
much  more  highly  structured  set  of  i 
rangements  for  exchange  market  inl 
vention? 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  I 
decline  of  the  dollar  under  disturb 
and  disorderly  conditions  last  f 
threatened  to  undermine  our  an 
inflation  efforts  and  to  damage  the  c 
mate  for  sustained  investment  a 
growth  in  the  United  States  and  abroJ 
Our  action  on  November   1 — join 
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wih  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Switzerland — to  embark  on  a  major 
urogram  of  coordinated  intervention 
^as  specifically  a  response  to  what  was 
ind  had  been  happening  in  the  ex- 
hange  markets.  But  in  order  to  be  suc- 
essful.  that  response  had  to  fit  into  a 
•loader  context — a  context  composed 
if  comprehensive  U.S  policy  measures 
o  correct  its  domestic  economic  prob- 
ems  and  clear  prospects  for  a  very 
trong  improvement  in  the  U.S.  exter- 
lal  position  between  1978  and  1979. 

The  United  States  is  now  acting 
orcefully  to  deal  with  its  inflation 
iroblem.  Fiscal  policy  has  turned  deci- 
ively  toward  restraint.  As  will  be  af- 
irmed  in  the  next  few  days,  the  Presi- 
lent  is  tightening  even  further  in  the 
:Y  1980  budget,  with  a  deficit  of  under 
130  billion  or  barely  more  than  1%  of 
3NP,  which  compares  with  deficits 
urrently  averaging  about  4.5%  of  GNP 
n  the  other  major  industrial  countries. 
Monetary  policy  is  complementing  fis- 
al  restraint,  as  evidenced  by  a  further 
>ronounced  rise  in  interest  rates  and 
velcome  slowdown  in  growth  of  the 
>rincipal  monetary  aggregates.  And 
hese  measures  of  demand  restraint  are 
>eing  supplemented  importantly  by 
vage  and  price  standards,  which  are 
gaining  a  broad  measure  of  support  and 
ompliance  on  the  part  of  the  American 
>eople. 

We  anticipate  a  very  sharp  improve- 
nent  in  the  U.S.  current  account  posi- 
ion  between  1978  and  1979.  It  will 
eflect  the  combined  consequences  of  a 
lumber  of  factors,  including  our 
apidly  improving  export  performance, 
mplementation  of  our  energy  program 
ind  slower  growth  in  the  United  States 
■oupled  with  faster  growth  abroad. 
Zven  with  the  recently  announced  oil 
)rice  increase,  we  expect  the  deficit  to 
)e  reduced  very  substantially  in  1979. 

We  recognize  that  our  inflation 
problem  is  destructive  to  our  domestic 
performance  and  objectives  as  well  as 
o  our  external  position.  That  problem 
iid  not  arise  overnight,  and  it  cannot 
>e  solved  easily  or  painlessly.  But 
overcoming  it  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
jovernment,  and  the  President  is  de- 
ermined  to  persevere  and  to  succeed. 

International  Capital  Markets 

We  were  encouraged  by  the  initial 
response  to  the  November  1  program, 
ind  we  are  encouraged  by  the  better 
balance  in  the  markets  that  has 
emerged  lately.  We  believe  that  pro- 
gram will  provide  a  framework  of 
greater  stability  and  order,  in  which  the 
markets  can  react  positively  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  underlying  U.S. 
position.  In  implementing  the  interna- 


tional aspects  of  the  program,  we  have 
greatly  intensified  and  deepened  our 
consultations  on  exchange  market  pol- 
icy and  operations  with  the  other  coun- 
ties involved.  This  process  has  been  of 
great  value  to  us  in  analyzing  and  as- 
sessing exchange  market  develop- 
ments, and  we  look  toward  a  continua- 
tion of  the  close  consultations  and 
cooperation  that  have  been  engendered 
by  this  effort. 

But  important  as  that  cooperative 
initiative  was,  we  knew  that  our  inter- 
vention efforts  could  succeed  only  if 
underlying  conditions  were  moving  in 
our  favor,  and  if  we  had  the  policies  in 
place  to  assure  they  would  continue  to 
move  in  our  favor.  Our  judgment  was 
that  a  bandwagon  effect  was  depressing 
the  dollar  excessively,  well  out  of  line 
with  fundamental  economic  factors  and 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  policies 
were  in  place  to  bring  about  a  basic 
improvement  in  our  position.  Timing 
was  essential,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
intervention  program  would  have  been 
warranted  or  successful  if  those  pre- 
conditions had  not  been  met. 

In  short,  large-scale  intervention  can 
be  useful  and  effective  under  circum- 
stances of  serious  disorder,  when  the 
basic  requirements  for  greater  stability 
have  been  met.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  interpret  the  November  1  pro- 
gram as  a  departure  from  a  policy  of 
permitting  exchange  rates  to  reflect 
fundamental  factors  in  different 
economies — rates  were  not  reflecting 
such  factors.  The  November  1  initiative 
does  not  imply  that  such  intervention 
can  succeed  in  holding  exchange  rates 
against  fundamental  trends  or  that  ef- 
forts to  do  so  would  be  desirable. 
Rather,  the  experience  of  the  past  sev- 
eral months  reinforces  our  view  that 
appropriate  economic  and  financial 
policies  must  be  in  place  if  there  is  to 
be  meaningful  and  lasting  stability  in 
exchange  markets.  And  I  believe  that  is 
a  view  that  is  fully  appreciated  and.  in- 
deed, frequently  expressed  by  partici- 
pants in  the  exchange  markets  them- 
selves. 

Second,  the  potential  for  very  large 
international  capital  flows,  with  their 
important  implications  for  exchange 
rate  movements,  has  led  some  to  feel 
that  greater  official  control  over  capital 
flows  could  provide  a  useful  technique 
of  exchange  market  stabilization.  Our 
own  experience  in  the  United  States 
with  capital  controls  in  the  1960's  and 
early  1970's  does  not  provide  any  as- 
surance that  controls  would  offer  a 
feasible  approach.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  approach  that  removes  a 
critical  element  of  the  foundation  of 
our  open  and  interdependent  global 
system,  and  that  could  erode  the  tangi- 
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ble  economic  gains  that  have  been 
achieved  over  the  past  decade.  Finally, 
it  is  an  approach  that  assumes  capital 
flows  should  not  be  permitted  to  influ- 
ence exchange  rates — that  only  the 
movement  of  real  goods  and  services 
should  affect  rates.  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  this  idea. 

I  do  feel  that  steps  can  be  taken  to 
expand  and  improve  information  about 
world  money  markets,  and  perhaps  to 
strengthen  official  influence  over  those 
markets.  Consideration  can  usefully  be 
given  to  whether  steps  might  be  taken 
to  bring  banks  operating  in  the 
Euromarkets  more  completely  and 
explicitly  under  the  regulations  and 
supervision  of  national  banking  au- 
thorities. There  is,  I  know,  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  that  the  Euromarket  is 
unanchored  and  unregulated.  This  is  a 
considerable  exaggeration.  For  exam- 
ple, branches  of  U.S.  banks  operating 
abroad — a  substantial  component  of  the 
Eurocurrency  market — are  subject  to 
U.S.  reporting  requirements  and  bank 
examination  procedures  as  are  domestic 
operations  of  U.S.  banks.  Moreover, 
the  Bank  of  International  Settlements  is 
currently  working  to  expand  and  im- 
prove its  reporting  arrangements  and 
data  collection  in  an  effort  to  provide  a 
basis  for  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  Euromarkets.  But  there  may  well 
be  further  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
strengthen  bank  supervision  and  miti- 
gate the  impression  that  the  market  has 
explosive  potential. 

International  Reserve  System 

Finally,  there  is  a  view  that  the  re- 
serve role  of  the  dollar,  and  the  very 
large  volume  of  foreign  official  hold- 
ings of  dollars,  constitute  an  important 
source  of  instability  in  the  international 
monetary  system.  This  view  has  led  to 
various  proposals — for  funding  or  con- 
solidating dollar  balances,  for  an  in- 
creasing role  in  the  system  for  the  SDR 
[special  drawing  rights],  and  possibly 
for  a  European  currency  unit  or  for 
greater  use  in  reserves  of  other  national 
currencies  such  as  the  Deutsche  mark 
and  Japanese  yen. 

I  personally  have  some  doubts  that 
the  existence  of  foreign-held  dollar 
balances  —  official  or  private  — 
represents  the  major  part  of  the  prob- 
lems and  instability  which  have  af- 
fected the  dollar.  Certainly  sudden 
changes  in  the  level  of  these  balances 
can  and  at  times  do  add  to  pressures  in 
the  exchange  markets,  but  there  is 
ample  scope  for  capital  movements  and 
exchange  market  pressures  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  existing  stock  of  foreign 
balances.  While  moves  toward  funding 
or  consolidation  of  foreign  official 
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dollar  balances  might  have  some  posi- 
tive impact,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  not  the  root  cause  of  exchange  mar- 
ket disorder  or  dollar  instability. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  artificially  per- 
petuating a  particular  international  role 
for  the  dollar.  The  dollar's  present  role 
is  itself  the  product  of  an  evolutionary 
process.  We  would  expect  the  dollar's 
role  to  continue  to  evolve  with  eco- 
nomic and  financial  developments  in 
the  world  economy,  and  a  relative  re- 
duction in  that  role  in  the  future  could 
be  a  natural  consequence. 

At  this  juncture,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict just  what  evolutionary  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  years  ahead, 
though  we  can  foresee  certain  pos- 
sibilities. Certainly  we  would  expect 
the  SDR  to  take  on  a  growing  role  in 
the  system.  The  world  has  recently 
taken  important  steps  to  increase  the 
role  of  this  internationally  created  asset 
by  widening  the  scope  of  operations  in 
which  it  can  be  used,  by  strengthening 
its  financial  characteristics,  and  by  the 
decision  to  resume  allocations  of  SDR 
after  a  period  of  7  years  in  which  no 
allocations  were  made.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  great  hope  for  the 
progress  of  the  SDR.  As  experience 
with  the  asset  accumulates,  as  alloca- 


tions continue  over  a  period  of  time, 
and  as  the  usability  of  the  instrument 
increases,  we  believe  it  will  fulfill  the 
promise  which  its  creators  foresaw  and 
play  an  increasingly  more  valuable 
role. 

Another  possibility  is  that  certain 
national  currencies  will  play  an  in- 
creasing role.  Indeed  an  expansion  of 
the  reserve  roles  of  the  Deutsche  mark 
and  Japanese  yen  has  occurred  over  the 
past  decade  in  both  absolute  and  rela- 
tive terms.  I  would  note  that  the  au- 
thorities of  other  countries  have  gener- 
ally tended  to  discourage  use  of  their 
currencies  as  reserves,  largely  because 
of  concern  about  the  implications  for 
domestic  money  supply  and  a  fear  that 
domestic  financial  management  will  be 
made  more  difficult.  Whether  such  at- 
titudes persist  will  presumably  have  an 
important  bearing  on  future  develop- 
ments, as  will  questions  of  size  and  ac- 
cessibility of  nondollar  capital  markets. 

A  new  possibility  for  international 
monetary  evolution  is  posed  by  the 
EC's  current  efforts  in  the  international 
monetary  area.  At  least  in  the  initial 
phase,  the  focus  of  these  efforts  is 
principally  on  arrangements  for  inter- 
vention and  settlement  among  par- 
ticipating EC  countries.  However, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  in  time  a 
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on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAR.  23,  19791 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following  re- 
port on  the  progress  made  during  the  past  sixty 
days  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  so- 
lution of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

During  the  past  two  months,  as  I  outlined  in 
my  report  of  January  29,  the  United  Nations 
has  persisted  in  its  active  efforts,  to  bring  about 
a  resumption  of  the  Cyprus  intercommunal 
negotiations  on  a  sound  and  effective  basis. 
The  focus  of  this  effort  is  to  develop  a  mean- 
ingful agenda  acceptable  to  both  Cypriot  par- 
ties. The  Secretary  General's  Special  Repre- 
sentative in  Cyprus  has  held  frequent  consulta- 
tions with  both  sides  in  Nicosia,  eliciting  their 
reactions  to  each  other's  comments  on  the  pres- 
ent draft  agenda  and  seeking  their  acceptance 
of  compromise  suggestions.  These  consulta- 
tions are  continuing  on  an  intensive  basis. 
Meanwhile,  some  consideration  has  also  been 
given  to  the  possibility  of  direct  consultations 
involving  representatives  of  the  two  Cypriot 


communities  and  the   Secretary  General  this 
spring. 

While  we  believe  that  both  sides  would  wel- 
come meaningful  talks,  we  should  not  underes- 
timate the  magnitude  of  the  differences  be- 
tween them  on  matters  of  substance.  The  com- 
promises that  must  be  made  if  an  enduring  set- 
tlement is  to  be  achieved  will  be  politically 
difficult  for  both  sides. 

The  Department  of  State  has  remained  in 
close  and  frequent  contact  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat  and  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  have  urged  both  parties  to  show 
flexibility  and  to  respond  constructively  and 
imaginatively  to  the  ongoing  United  Nations 
initiative.  We  will  continue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  help  bring  about  a  productive  resump- 
tion of  negotiations. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 

'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  Frank  Church,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Mar.  26,  1979). 
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European  currency  unit  may  develop  as 
a  reserve  instrument  of  broader  interest 
and  use. 

We  are  prepared  to  consider  with  an 
open  mind  these  and  possibly  other 
ideas  for  evolution  of  the  reserve  sys- 
tem. Such  ideas  may  offer  potential  for 
a  reduction  in  the  relative  role  of  the 
dollar,  and  that  prospect  is  not  in  itself 
troublesome  to  the  United  States.  We 
do  not  live  in  a  static  world,  and  we 
must  adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 
We  will  not  resist  change  but  rather 
will  be  concerned  to  insure  that  any 
change  be  an  improvement  and  that  it 
be  accomplished  smoothly  and  in  a 
manner  which  strengthens  our  open 
international  trade  and  payments  sys- 
tem. 

The  Basic  Problem 

In  each  of  these  aspects  of  our  inter- 
national monetary  arrangements — the 
exchange  rate  system,  the  international 
capital  markets,  the  reserve  system— 
the  United  States  is  fully  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  others  to  consider  where 
improvements  might  be  possible.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  possible  action  in 
any  of  these  areas — or  indeed  in  all  of 
them — will  solve  the  fundamental 
problems  facing  the  system.  As  I  see  it, 
the  basic  problem  is  a  different  one: 
How  to  coordinate  better  the  eco- 
nomic performance  of  the  major  coun- 
tries, to  reduce  inflation  rates  and  in- 
flation differentials,  and  to  manage 
domestic  growth  rates  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  better  balance  in  global  eco- 
nomic relations. 

This  is  not  a  short-run  problem  but  z 
continuing  one.  There  is  no  magic 
overnight  solution,  and  the  task  of  in- 
ternational policy  coordination  ulti- 
mately can  raise  highly  sensitive  issue; 
of  national  sovereignty.  Nonetheless,  \ 
believe  it  is  the  real  task  we  have  tc 
address,  if  we  are  serious  about  main 
taining  our  open  system  and  abou 
achieving  greater  stability  in  interna 
tional  economic  relations. 

We  do  not  lack  institutional  opportu 
nities  for  pushing  ahead  with  this  ef 
fort.  The  industrial  countries  meet  reg 
ularly  in  various  bodies  of  the  Organi 
zation  for  Economic  Cooperation  anc 
Development  and  heads  of  state  hav< 
met  with  increasing  frequency  to  dis 
cuss  common  economic  problems 
Most  recently,  the  IMF,  in  its  new  Ar 
tides  of  Agreement,  has  been  givei 
potentially  important  powers  of  sur 
veillance  over  the  operations  of  the  in 
ternational  monetary  system  and  th< 
balance-of-payments  adjustment  proc 
ess. 

The  basic  problem  facing  the  systen 
is  recognized  clearly  in  the  new  IMI 
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irovisions  on  surveillance,  which 
tress  that  the  attainment  of  exchange 
aarket  stability  depends  on  develop- 
nent  of  underlying  economic  and  fi- 
ancial  stability  in  member  countries, 
"hese  provisions  equip  the  IMF  with 
najor  potential  to  address  the  problems 
if  policy  coordination  with  a  view  to 
chieving  a  more  sustainable  pattern  of 
layments  positions  among  its  member 
lations  and  a  more  smoothly  function- 
ng  international  monetary  system.  The 
MF's  focus  encompasses  not  only  ex- 
hange  rate  policy,  narrowly  defined, 
>ut  also  domestic  economic  policies  as 
hey  affect  the  balance-of-payments 
djustment  process.  The  IMF  has  en- 
ianced  capability  to  advise  not  only 
ountries  in  balance-of-payments  dif- 
iculty  but  also  countries  in  surplus,  on 
tie  international  implications  of  their 
olicies,  and  on  approaches  they  might 
ppropriately  follow  to  correct  their 
ayments  imbalances — a  symmetry  of 
pproach  we  believe  is  essential  to  an 
ffectively  functioning  system. 

Progress  in  implementing  the  IMF's 
ew  surveillance  role  has  been  cautious 
nd  deliberate.  This  is  understandable, 
iven  the  very  short  time  these  powers 
ave  existed.  But  we  believe  the  time 
as  come  for  the  IMF  to  move  more 
igorously  to  fulfill  its  potential  in  this 
rea,  and  we  intend  to  support  it  in  that 
ffort.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fund's 
ew  provisions  afford  the  international 
ommunity  a  framework  for  policy 
oordination  that  can  be  made  effec- 
ive.  The  potential  is  there.  The  ques- 
ion  is  whether  governments  will 
ermit — indeed,  help — that  potential  to 
evelop.  If  they  are  willing,  the  pros- 
pects for  sustained  monetary  stability 
nd  maintenance  of  our  open  interde- 
pendent system  are  good. 

We  need,  in  effect,  a  new  atti- 
ude  —  a  recognition  that  if  nations 
vant  the  benefits  of  an  interdependent 
yorld  with  freedom  of  trade  and  pay- 
nents,  they  must  be  prepared  to  give 
ip  some  of  the  freedom  they  have  en- 
oyed  to  manage  their  domestic 
conomies  without  full  consideration  of 
he  international  environment.  As  part 
>t  an  interdependent  world  economy, 
ach  country  must  accept  greater  re- 
ponsibilities  to  exercise  its  economic 
nanagement  to  coordinate  better  its 
•olicies  and  performance  with  those  of 
>ther  countries.  Whatever  the  institu- 
ional  arrangements,  unless  nations  are 
>repared  to  accept  these  responsibilities 
>f  interdependence,  they  cannot  expect 
o  continue  to  receive  its  full  benefits. 

The  potential  role  of  the  emerging 
European  monetary  arrangements 
hould  be  viewed  against  broader 
volution  of  the  system.  The  European 
tlort  is  inspired  fundamentally  by  an 


MIDDLE  EAST:       The  Peace 
Treaty  and  its  Aftermath 


by  Harold  H .  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  May  8, 
1979.  Mr.  Saunders  is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs. x 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  re- 
view with  you  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  and  to  examine 
what  the  practical  consequences  of  this 
treaty  will  be  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  know  that  you  will  have  specific 
questions  on  the  details  of  the  treaty, 
on  the  proposed  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
parties,  and  on  our  plans  for  the  West 
Bank-Gaza  and  Palestinian  negotia- 
tions. I  welcome  the  chance  to  address 
whatever  interests  you  may  have.  First, 
however,  let  me  briefly  set  forth  our 
overall  view  of  the  situation  regarding 
the  treaty  and  its  aftermath. 

I  am  sure  that  you  share  the  belief 
that  the  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
is  a  milestone  on  the  road  toward  a 
complete  and  just  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  treaty  offers  Egypt  and  Israel  a 
true  peace;  it  provides  for  the  security 
and  integrity  of  the  two  nations;  it 
opens  new  avenues  for  trade  and  com- 
munication between  them  and  for  en- 


hanced scientific,  educational,  and 
cultural  exchange. 

For  Israel,  the  treaty  is  a  major  step 
forward  in  achieving  the  dream  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  live  peacefully  and 
normally  within  secure  and  recognized 
borders  in  their  modern  state. 

For  Egypt  and  other  Arabs,  the  treaty 
and  associated  documents  restore 
Egyptian  sovereignty  throughout  the 
Sinai,  and  it  can  begin  a  political  proc- 
ess which  will  advance  significantly 
other  legitimate  Arab  objectives  while 
assuring  Israel's  security  and  right  to 
live  in  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

The  signing  of  this  treaty  and  its  as- 
sociated documents  are,  therefore,  an 
event  of  immense  importance  for  the 
Israeli  and  Arab  peoples.  But  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  of  immense  im- 
portance to  us  as  well. 

For  30  years  we  have  sought  to  en- 
courage Middle  East  peace,  and  the 
core  elements  behind  our  approach  bear 
repeating: 

•  We  operate  from  an  unshakeable 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Israel. 
For  reasons  of  history,  of  interest,  and 
of  ideals,  this  element  of  our  policy  is 
immutable. 

•  We  are  also  determined  to  have 
friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  nations  and 
peoples.  We  are  profoundly  important 


objective  of  ultimate  political  and  eco- 
nomic unification,  an  objective  that  is 
unlikely  to  be  adopted  on  a  global  basis 
for  many  years  to  come.  Against  the 
background  of  that  objective,  the  EC  is 
making  an  ambitious  and  laudable 
move  to  make  progress  in  many  of  the 
areas  I  have  touched  on  today.  Most  im- 
portantly, participating  EC  nations  are 
attempting  to  achieve  meaningful  eco- 
nomic policy  coordination,  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  imbalances  within  the  Com- 
munity and  create  conditions  for 
greater  exchange  market  stability. 

The  EC's  efforts  on  a  regional  level 
can  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
progress  in  the  broader  global  effort  to 
manage  international  economic  inter- 
dependence, and  we  offer  the  EC  every 
encouragement  in  attaining  its  objec- 
tives. We  have  asked  only  that  Europe 
bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  nonmem- 
bers  and  of  the  broader  system,  par- 
ticularly the  critical  need  to  develop  the 


role  of  the  IMF  in  the  system.  We  have 
been  assured  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past  year  point 
clearly  to  the  need  for  improvement  in 
our  international  economic  arrange- 
ments. We  can  and  will  consider  with 
others  whether  improvements  are  pos- 
sible and  desirable  in  the  more 
mechanical  aspects  of  those  arrange- 
ments. But  improvements  in  our 
monetary  mechanisms  cannot  solve  the 
more  fundamental  problem  facing  the 
system,  the  need  for  governments  to 
improve  their  international  economic 
policy  coordination  out  of  recognition 
of  their  own  self-interest  in  preserving 
our  interdependent  system.  We  believe 
this  must  be  the  focal  point  of  our  ef- 
forts and  offers  the  only  real  prospect 
of  lasting  stability.  □ 


'Text  from  Treasury  Department  news  re- 
lease. 
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to  each  other,  and  many  of  our  most 
critical  interests  are  in  common. 

•  We  remain  committed  to  a  just 
solution  for  those  people  in  the 
region — especially  the  Palestinians — 
who  remain  displaced  and  unable  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  essential  to  human 
dignity.  Our  commitment  here  is  prac- 
tical as  well  as  humane,  for  in  the  face 
of  grinding  despair  and  a  sense  of 
grievance,  a  genuine  and  comprehen- 
sive peace  will  be  hard  to  achieve. 

•  We  see  comprehensive  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  as  an  imperative  world 
objective.  We  know  that  each  crisis  in 
that  region  has  the  potential  to  threaten 
world  prosperity  and  world  peace.  The 
issues  dividing  Arabs  and  Israelis  may 


Egypt  and 
the  ECWA 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAY  1,  19791 

The  United  States  deeply  regrets  the 
decision  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Western  Asia  (ECWA),  which  is  a 
subgroup  in  the  United  Nations,  to  rec- 
ommend the  suspension  of  Egypt's 
membership  from  the  Commission. 
Moves  to  expel  countries  from  organi- 
zations in  which  they  have  every  right 
to  belong  damage  not  only  the  organi- 
zation but  the  people  who  depend  on 
them  for  services. 

The  United  States  will  strongly  op- 
pose this  decision  when  it  comes  before 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECOSOC). 

ECWA  is  one  of  the  U.N.'s  five  re- 
gional economic  commissions.  Its 
membership  is  confined  entirely  to 
what  we  loosely  consider  Middle  East- 
ern states  plus  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO).  And  since  it  was 
formed  in  1973,  Israel,  as  the  other 
logical  member,  has  been  excluded — 
something  which  we  have  protested 
regularly  against  and  as  we  had  pro- 
tested in  1977  at  the  time  that  the  PLO 
was  included  as  a  full  member. 

The  decision  that  has  been  taken  by 
this  regional  Commission  has  to  be 
taken  up  by  ECOSOC  and  voted  on.  In 
the  meantime,  Egypt  maintains  its  seat 
in  the  Commission  after  the  vote  and 
will  do  so  until  ECOSOC  takes  up  the 
recommendation  that  Egypt  be 
expelled.  Q 


1  Read   to  news  correspondents  by   Depart- 
ment spokesmen  Hodding  Carter  III. 


be  regional  in  scope,  but  they  are  truly 
global  in  effect. 

•  Even  in  purely  economic  terms,  it 
is  clear  that  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  peace  is  surely  less  than  a 
continuation  of  the  state  of  war.  The 
cost  to  the  United  States  alone  of  re- 
placing Israel's  battlefield  losses  from 
the  1973  war  was  higher  than  the  budg- 
etary impact  of  the  package  the  Ad- 
ministration is  now  proposing,  while 
the  price  we  have  paid  in  inflation,  un- 
employment, and  other  adverse  eco- 
nomic developments  attributable  at 
least  in  part  to  Middle  East  instability 
would  add  billions  more  to  this  total. 


Assistance  for  Israel  and  Egypt 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  assistance  package  which  is 
presently  before  the  Congress. 

In  discussing  the  aid  package  for  Is- 
rael and  Egypt,  I  want  to  stress  two 
general  points.  (1)  The  impact  on  our 
budget  is  considerably  less  than  the 
total  amount  of  money  to  be  generated 
for  the  program  because  the  use  of 
U.S.  guaranteed  loans  from  private 
banks  obviates  the  need  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  entire  value 
of  the  foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
credits  program,  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
our  additional  assistance  will  not  im- 
pose an  unmanageable  new  debt  burden 
on  either  Israel  or  Egypt. 

The  bulk  of  the  additional  assistance 
we  envisage  for  Israel  and  Egypt  is  to 
help  them  meet  their  urgent  security 
requirements.  The  military  program  for 
Israel,  besides  helping  the  costly  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai,  will  enable  Is- 
rael to  continue  the  modernization  of 
its  military  establishment  against  con- 
tinuing security  threats  in  the  area. 

The  $1.5  billion  military  program  for 
Egypt  will  help  it  to  replace  equipment 
in  its  military  establishment  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  Soviet  embargo. 

The  total  military  package  comes  to 
$45  billion  over  3  years  —  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  for  Israel  and 
$1.5  billion  for  Egypt. 

Of  the  amount  for  Israel,  $800  mil- 
lion will  be  in  grant  aid  money.  This 
sum  would  allow  Israel  to  construct 
two  airfields  in  the  Negev  to  replace 
those  being  given  up  in  the  Sinai;  this 
is  essential  to  enable  Israel  to  withdraw 
in  the  allotted  3  years  in  conditions  of 
security. 

The  remaining  sum  for  Israel,  and 
the  full  amount  for  Egypt,  are  in  the 
form  of  FMS  credits. 

In  addition  to  the  security  assistance 
I  have  outlined,  we  are  seeking  an  ad- 
ditional $300  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance for  Egypt  over  the  3  years  to 
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help  President  Sadat  bring  the  benefits 
of  peace  to  his  people. 

Since  Congress  will  need  to  appro- 
priate only  10%  of  the  total  amount  to 
guarantee  the  FMS  credit  portion  of  the 
assistance  package,  the  actual  budg- 
etary impact  of  the  $4.5  billion  we 
contemplate  for  military  programs  will 
amount  to  only  $1.14  billion  in  appro- 
priations. The  total  $4.8  billion  secu- 
rity and  economic  program  will  require 
$1.47  billion  in  appropriations. 

This  assistance  is  in  addition  to  oui 
current  assistance  programs  to  botl 
countries,  which  involve  $1,785  billior 
for  military  and  economic  assistance  U 
Israel  and  almost  $1  billion  in  eco 
nomic  aid  to  Egypt. 

In  addition  I  would  also  like  to  stres 
that  we  have  already  begun  to  urge  ou 
friends  and  allies  to  contribute  mean 
ingfully  to  the  reinforcement  of  peace 
We  hope  that  trade,  investment,  am 
economic  assistance  flows  to  those  whi 
have  taken  this  courageous  step  towan 
peace  will  expand.  The  World  Banl 
has  a  role  to  play  also.  This  is  a  matte 
we  will  pursue  vigorously.  The  entir 
world  will  benefit  from  Middle  Eas 
peace. 

Ability  to  Repay  Loans 

Questions  have  been  asked  whethe 
Israel,  in  particular,  will  be  able  to  liv 
with  the  added  debt  burdens.  We  be 
lieve  that  both  Egypt  and  Israel  will  b 
able  to  do  so.  The  ratio  of  debt  servic 
to  export  earnings  in  Israel  has  de 
clined  from  a  high  of  over  28%  in  197 
to  23%  or  24%  in  1978. 

We  anticipate  this  favorable  tren 
will  continue  for  several  years,  eve 
with  the  added  burdens  of  the  nc 
debts.  Egypt's  foreign  exchange  situi 
tion  is  improving,  and  its  foreign  del 
situation  is  being  managed  satisfactc 
rily. 

Legislation  on  Assistance 

Congressional  action  on  addition 
assistance  is  vital  to  the  continued  in 
plementation  of  the  Peace  Treaty  b< 
tween  Israel  and  Egypt.  The  $1.47  bi 
lion  supplemental  appropriation  we  a; 
asking  for  in  FY  1979  is  the  best  w* 
to  accomplish  this  from  all  perspd 
tives. 

It  provides  the  total  cost  of  U.! 
support  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  a  con 
prehensive  package  which  can  be  dee 
with  in  an  integrated  fashion;  this  ot 
viates  the  need  for  piecemeal  reques 
which  might  tend  to  grow  in  cost  to  tl 
American  taxpayer  if  they  were  to  1 
stretched  out  over  time.  It  provid 
money  needed  to  construct  the  new  I 
raeli  airbases  rapidly  so  that  the  wit 
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Irawal  can  be  completed  within  the 
tipulated  3  years.  It  also  provides  both 
srael  and  Egypt  in  one  decisive  step 
vith  the  assurance  that  they  will  re- 
vive not  all  that  they  would  have 
vished  but  a  substantial  contribution  of 
he  funds  needed  to  implement  the 
*eace  Treaty,  to  satisfy  some  pressing 
ecurity  concerns,  and  to  show  the 
leoples  concerned  the  benefits  of 
>eace. 

toward  a  Comprehensive  Settlement 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt 
ind  Israel  is  a  reality  which  is  now 
atified  and  firmly  in  place.  There  is, 
lowever,  a  long  way  to  go  before  a 
omprehensive  settlement,  which  can 
>e  the  only  guarantee  of  Middle  East 
teace,  is  achieved. 

At  Camp  David,  a  framework  for 
legotiations  toward  a  comprehensive 
ettlement  of  all  outstanding  issues  in 
he  Arab-Israel  dispute,  including  the 
;ey  Palestinian  issue,  was  agreed  to.  In 
he  final  days  of  negotiations  for  the 
igyptian-Israeli  treaty,  both  President 
ladat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  re- 
lewed  their  commitment  to  the  under- 
akings  made  at  Camp  David.  Both 
eaders  reaffirmed  that  they  will  con- 
inue  beyond  the  peace  between  their 
wo  nations  toward  a  comprehensive 
•eace. 

Also  of  crucial  importance  is  Presi- 
lent  Carter's  promise,  made  before  the 
Egyptian  People's  Assembly  March  10: 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  I  also  remain  per- 
onally  committed  to  move  on  to  negotiations 
oncerning  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip 
nd  other  issues  of  concern  to  the  Palestinians 
nd  also  to  future  negotiations  between  Israel 
nd  all  its  neighbors.  I  feel  a  personal  obligation 
n  this  regard. 

The  President's  nomination  of  Am- 
)assador  Robert  Strauss  to  lead  the 
J.S.  side  in  the  negotiations  to  estab- 
ish  the  self-governing  authority  in  the 
A/est  Bank  and  Gaza  is  a  tangible  reaf- 
irmation  of  that  commitment.  His 
lomination  only  underscores  our  in- 
ention  to  pursue  the  effort  for  peace 
/igorously  and  with  the  same  determi- 
tation  that  has  brought  us  to  the  peace 
>etween  Egypt  and  Israel. 

It  is  our  profound  hope  that  those 
vho  are  directly  concerned  but  still 
ininvolved  will  be  persuaded  to  join 
his  process  and  that  all  nations  that 
:are  for  peace  will  lend  their  support  to 
his  treaty  and  to  the  continuing  effort 
ihead. 

If  progress  is  made  on  the  West 
3ank-Gaza  and  basic  Palestinian  is- 
sues, Arab  doubts  about  the 
Egyptian-Israel  treaty  should  begin  to 
subside.  We  will  continue  in  our  efforts 


Yemen 


by  William  R.  Crawford 

Statement  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  March  12,  1979. 
Ambassador  Crawford  was  acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  on  the  day  of  this 
testimony. l 

For  over  30  years,  we  have  recog- 
nized the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  United  States  and  to 
our  allies  and  have  had  a  deep  interest 
in  and  commitment  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi 
Arabia's  security  is  directly  affected  by 
the  situation  in  neighboring  North 
Yemen  [Yemen  Arab  Republic — 
Y.A.R.]  which  supplies  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion members  of  the  Saudi  work  force. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  work- 
ing with  Saudi  Arabia  to  improve  the 
stability  of  south  Arabia  by  fostering  a 
strong  central  government  in  North 
Yemen,  which  has  been  subject  to 
political  pressure  from  the  Soviet- 
supplied  Marxist  regime  in  South 
Yemen  [People's  Democratic  Republic 
of  Yemen— P.D.R.Y.]  We,  the  Saudis, 
and  other  peninsula  countries  agree 
with  the  Government  of  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic  that  the  long-term  solu- 
tion  to  nation  building   is  through 


steady  economic  development  and  so- 
cial progress. 

The  focus  of  our  initial  assistance  to 
the  Y.A.R.,  therefore,  was  economic 
aid,  designed  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
much  more  bountiful  assistance  from 
Arab  neighbors.  Since  the  restoration 
of  relations  in  1972,  we  have  supplied 
over  $75  million  in  development  assist- 
ance and  PL  480  to  the  Y.A.R.,  while 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  peninsula  states 
have  supplied  over  $1  billion  in  aid. 

We  recognized  by  the  middle  of  this 
decade,  however,  that  economic  aid 
was  not  the  sole  answer  to  the  pressing 
problem  of  stability  in  North  Yemen. 
As  Soviet  supply  of  military  equipment 
dwindled  in  the  north  and  intensified  in 
the  south,  a  serious  imbalance  in  the 
military  capabilities  between  the  two 
states  developed.  Today,  we  estimate 
there  are  800-1,000  Soviets  in  South 
Yemen;  perhaps  half  of  them  military. 
There  are  500-700  Cuban  advisers,  half 
of  them  military. 

The  United  States  in  1976  agreed  to 
its  first  sale  of  military  equipment  to 
North  Yemen — some  $140  million  in 
essentially  infantry  equipment  financed 
by  Saudi  Arabia — and  began  training 
members  of  the  Yemen  Armed  Forces 
under  our  international  military  educa- 
tion and  training  (IMET)  program.  In 
the  spring  of  1978,   after  informing 


to  persuade  Arab  leaders  that  the  treaty 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  new, 
realistic  way  to  proceed  and  that  op- 
position to  it  will  surely  damage  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States — and  the  President 
personally — is  determined  to  see  that 
Israel's  security  is  assured,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  next  negotiations  can 
produce  results  that  will  respect  the 
legitimate  rights  and  just  requirements 
of  the  Palestinian  people,  and  to  see 
that  the  essential  elements  of  Resolu- 
tion 242  are  applied. 

President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  have  agreed  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  with  a  goal  of  completing  those 
negotiations  within  1  year,  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  modalities  for  hold- 
ing elections  to  a  self-governing  au- 
thority for  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  and  on  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  that  body.  These 
negotiations  are  to  begin  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

The  framework  for  peace  established 


at  Camp  David  and  the  achievement  of 
the  Egypt-Israel  treaty  are  parts  of  a 
process  that  have  not  been  concluded. 
They  provide  the  indispensable  foun- 
dation and  the  first  effective  step  on  the 
road  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
challenges  ahead  are  formidable,  and 
overcoming  them  may,  at  times,  tax 
our  patience  and  our  fortitude.  But,  for 
the  first  time,  a  concrete  beginning  has 
been  made  toward  peace  in  this  trou- 
bled region,  and  a  real  opportunity 
exists  to  complete  the  task. 

Our  intention  is  to  help  make  this 
treaty  the  foundation  for  a  wider  and 
greater  peace  that  all  the  Middle  East 
may  join  and  all  the  world  support.  We 
are  determined  to  remain  steady  on  this 
course  and  to  turn  our  intentions  into  a 
reality.  American  interests  require  it. □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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Congress  of  our  intent,  we  agreed  to  a 
Saudi  transfer  of  four  F-5B  trainer  air- 
craft to  North  Yemen  in  anticipation  of 
developing  an  F-5  squadron  as  the 
Y.A.R.  Air  Force. 

Last  June  the  President  of  North 
Yemen  was  assassinated.  A  majority  of 
the  Arab  League  found  South  Yemen  to 
be  responsible  for  this  extraordinary  act 
of  international  terrorism.  Two  days 
later,  the  more  pro-Soviet  faction 
within  the  Adeni  regime  ousted  and 
killed  the  P.D.R.Y.  head  of  state  in  a 
coup.  From  this  point  the  concern  of 
both  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Y.A.R.  over 
the  threat  South  Yemen  posed  greatly 
intensified. 

Because  of  our  own  concern  over  the 
stability  of  the  region,  and  after  inten- 
sive consultations  with  the  Saudis  and 
the  Y.A.R.,  we  thought  it  wise  to  ac- 
celerate deliveries  of  equipment  agreed 
to  in  1976 — some  of  it  by  aircraft — and 
to  provide  some  military  training  teams 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this 
equipment  into  the  Y.A.R.  Armed 
Forces. 

In  September  1978,  after  intensive 
top-level  review  of  urgent  Y.A.R.  and 
Saudi  requests,  we  determined  to  notify 
Congress  of  our  willingness  to  supply 
approximately  $400  million  in  addi- 
tional military  equipment,  including  12 
F-5E,  64  M-60  tanks,  and  100  armored 
personnel  carriers.  The  notifications  to 
Congress  were  held  until  after  the  re- 
cess and  submitted  in  February  of  this 
year. 

The  current  fighting,  which  began 
February  23,  is  more  serious  than  past 
incidents.  It  is  clearly  a  carefully 
planned,  coordinated,  and  amply  sup- 
ported campaign  with  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  seizing  and  occupying  North 
Yemeni  territory  and  destabilizing  the 
North  Yemen  Government. 

The  timing  of  the  attack  may  have 
been  related  to  South  Yemen's  desire 
to  exploit  its  current  superiority  in 
equipment  before  our  announced  mili- 
tary assistance  reaches  and  is  integrated 
into  the  North  Yemen  Armed  Forces. 

We  have  been  in  close  consultations 
with  the  Saudis  and  the  North  Yemenis 
since  the  fighting  began  and  have  con- 
tinued to  urge  that  diplomatic  means, 
primarily  in  an  Arab  context,  be 
employed  to  end  the  fighting,  arrange 
the  withdrawal  of  South  Yemeni  forces 
from  Y.A.R.  territory,  and  promote  a 
relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  two 
states. 

We  are  encouraged  that  both  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Arab  states  supportive 
of  North  Yemen  are  emphasizing  dip- 
lomatic means  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. North  Yemen  has  informed  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  attack  indicating  it  is  the 
object  of  aggression  and   is  acting  in 


legitimate  self-defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

On  February  28,  in  a  statement  read 
by  the  Department's  spokesman,  we 
indicated  our  concern  about  the  situa- 
tion and  our  support  for  the  principle  of 
nonaggression.2 

We  cannot  confirm  various  reports 
that  foreigners,  including  Cubans  and 
Ethiopians,  are  assisting  South  Yemen 
forces  within  North  Yemen's  territory, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Soviet  and  Cuban 
logistic  support  and  advice  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  P.D.R.Y.'s 
military  successes. 

We  have  expressed  our  concern 
about  the  situation  to  the  Soviets,  urg- 
ing the  need  for  restraint  on  both  par- 
ties to  the  fighting.  We  have  also  made 
clear  that  we  consider  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  be 
in  the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  are  prepared  to  take  appropriate 
actions  to  help  defend  those  interests. 

The  Iraqis,  Syrians,  and  Jordanians 
arranged  a  cease-fire  on  March  3  but  it 
did  not  hold.  On  March  6  the  Arab 
League  Council  of  Ministers  called  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire  and  a  with- 
drawal of  forces  within  10  days.  The 
March  6  cease-fire  was  not  observed 
immediately,  but  the  fighting  has 
abated  somewhat. 

In  the  meantime  the  P.D.R.Y.  had 
made  substantial  inroads  into  the 
Y.A.R.,  seizing  several  towns  of  re- 


NORTH  YEMEN— A  PROFILE 

Area:  75,000  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  of 

Neb.). 
Capital:  Sana. 

Population:  6.5  million  (1978). 
Govt.  Type:  Republic. 
Independence:  1918. 
GNP:  $1.7  billion  (1976). 
Per  Capita  GNP:  $250-469  (1977). 
Exports:  $11.9  million  (1977). 
Imports:  $1  billion  (1977). 
U.S.  Economic  Aid  (1959-78):  $90.4 

million. 
U.S.  Ambassador:  George  M.  Lane. 

SOUTH  YEMEN— A  PROFILE 

Area:  1 12,000  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  of 
Wis.  and  Mich). 

Capital:  Aden. 

Population:  1.8  million  (1979  est.). 

Govt.  Type:  Socialist  republic. 

Independence:    Nov.  30,  1967. 

GNP:  $490  million  (1976  est.). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $290  (1976  est.). 

Exports:  $177  million  (1976). 

Imports:  $451  million  (1976). 

U.S.  Economic  Aid:  None. 

U.S.  Ambassador:  No  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 
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gional  political  importance  and 
threatening  to  cut  the  road  linking  the 
two  principal  cities  in  the  country.  The 
worsening  military  situation  and  the 
uncertainty  that  a  cease-fire  could  be 
established  required  firm,  appropriate 
U.S.  responses  to  meet  an  emergency 
affecting  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

We  thought  it  prudent  to  further  ac- 
celerate deliveries  of  previously  ap- 
proved equipment  by  immediate  airlift 
to  North  Yemen. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  the  President  has  certified 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  re- 
quires waiver  of  the  congressional  re- 
view period  for  those  items  of  equip- 
ment which  were  already  before  Con- 
gress on  an  informal  notification  basis. 
We  have  additionally  approved  new 
requests  for  appropriate  amounts  ol 
TOW  antitank  weapons,  M-79  grenade 
launchers,  155  mm  howitzers,  Dragor 
antitank  weapons,  and  support  equip- 
ment and  ammunition  for  the  Y.A.R 
The  value  of  these  -additional  items 
falls  below  the  levels  specified  foi 
notification  under  Section  36(b)  of  th< 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Finally,  we  have  received  request! 
from  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  fo; 
transfer  to  Y.A.R.  of  certain  U.S.  ori 
gin  equipment  in  their  inventories.  W< 
will  notify  the  Congress  of  our  inten 
tion  to  waive  the  waiting  period  fo 
these  section  3(d)  transfers. 

As  the  President  has  indicated  t< 
Members  of  Congress,  we  informed  thi 
Saudis  of  our  willingness  to  deploy  j 
squadron  of  F-15's  and  two  airborm 
warning  and  control  system  (AW ACS 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  bolster  th 
security  of  Saudi  airspace.  The  Saudi 
indicated  an  immediate  need  for  th 
AW  ACS,  which  are  now  in  country 
The  President  also  ordered  a  carrie 
task  force — headed  by  the  U.S.S 
Constellation— from  the  7th  Fleet  int 
the  western  Indian  Ocean  to  demon 
strate  our  concern  for  the  security  c 
the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

These  responses  indicate  the  serious 
ness  with  which  we  view  this  situatio 
and  our  determination  to  meet  th 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  moderat 
governments  in  this  strategically  vit; 
part  of  the  world.  Our  military  r« 
sponses  to  the  situation  are  designed  t 
reinforce  the  prospect  for  cessation  c 
hostilities,  withdrawal  from  occupie 
territories,  and  an  end  to  violence  i 
this  long  troubled  and  strategic  part  ( 
the  Arabian  Peninsula. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  w 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc 
ments,    U.S.    Government   Printing  Offic 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1979,  p.  4 
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OCEANS:        Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference 


t  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

Statement  released  to  the  press  in 
'ashington,  D.C.,  on  April  27,  1979. 
mbassador  at  Large  Richardson  is 
fecial  Representative  of  the  President 
r  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 1 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  consid- 
ably  closer  today  to  a  Law  of  the  Sea 
eaty  than  they  were  6  weeks  ago. 
'hile  the  Geneva  phase  of  the  eighth 
:ssion  fell  short  of  its  stated  goal,  its 
jgotiations  resulted  in  solid,  en- 
gaging progress.  Clear  and  emphatic 
stimony  to  this  is  the  appearance  of  a 
vised  negotiating  text.  This  text  con- 
ins  many  improvements,  but  it  also 
>ntains  a  number  of  unresolved  is- 
les.  By  definition,  it  represents  prog- 
ss  toward  a  substantially  improved 
ospect  of  consensus. 
The  conference  can  take  great  pride 

its  landmark  agreement  obligating 
1  nations  of  the  world  to  protect  and 
eserve  the  marine  environment.  A 
iw  of  the  Sea  treaty  containing  these 
:w  articles  on  the  environment  would 
present  one  of  the  most  significant 
complishments  in  the  history  of  in- 
rnational  environmental  law.  The 
mference  has  at  last  successfully 
:gotiated  a  compromise  giving  land- 
cked  and  geographically  disadvan- 
ged  states  access  to  the  surplus  fish 
ocks  in  the  exclusive  economic  zones 

the  coastal  states  in  their  region, 
lis  was  one  of  the  seven  hard-core  is- 
les identified  by  the  conference  last 
:ar.  Its  resolution  stands  as  a  major 
:hievement  of  the  conference. 
Another  principal  concern  of  the 
nited  States — the  conduct  of  marine 
ientific  research  on  the  shelf  beyond 
)0  miles — has  not  yet  been  resolved 

our  satisfaction.  We  seek  a  regime 
ore  congenial  to  freedom  of  inquiry. 

is  worth  noting  that  the  third  com- 
ittee  has  completed  its  work  except 
>r  marine  scientific  research.  This 
ibject  is  being  kept  open  for  further 
jgotiation  in  a  special  effort  to  bring 
aposing  points  of  view  closer  to- 


gether. We  intend  to  continue  to  press 
our  case  vigorously. 

Our  concern  about  scientific  research 
seriously  qualifies  our  reaction  to  the 
new  texts  on  the  outer  limit  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  In  and  of  them- 
selves, these  texts  set  the  stage  for  a 
major  breakthrough.  But  this  will  not 
occur  until  the  scientific  research 
problem  is  resolved. 

A  revision  of  the  article  on  marine 
mammals  is  not  part  of  the  revised  text, 
but  a  growing  number  of  countries  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  U.S.  efforts  to 
strengthen  conservation  and  protection 
of  these  unique  creatures.  We  view  this 
as  a  satisfying  and  desirable  develop- 
ment. 

Negotiations  on  seabeds  issues 
yielded  considerable  movement.  In 
more  than  20  significant  provisions, 
improvements  have  been  made. 
Perhaps  five  have  been  made  worse. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  an  appro- 
priate structure  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  access  to  seabed  minerals. 
Qualification  standards  for  applicants 
are  limited  to  financial  and  technical 
competence  and  performance  under 
prior  contracts.  All  plans  of  work  pro- 
posed by  all  qualified  applicants  are 
required  to  be  approved,  except  as  lim- 
ited by  the  production  ceiling.  These 
are  major  accomplishments,  but  they 
also  make  doubly  clear  the  critical  im- 
portance of  having  a  production  limita- 
tion that  will  not  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  industry.  On  that 
subject,  much  work  remains  to  be 
done. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  we  had 
nothing  but  success.  In  fact,  many  is- 
sues proved  impossible  to  solve  during 
this  session,  and  it  is  far  from  clear  that 
they  can  be  solved  during  the  next. 

Among  these  is  one  authorizing  the 
International  Seabed  Resource  Author- 
ity to  share  the  financial  benefits  of 
mining  with  peoples  who  have  not  yet 
attained  independence.  In  our  view, 
this  would  place  on  the  Authority  a 
political  burden  that  could  well  be  too 
much  for  it  to  survive. 


Transfer  of  technology  continues  to 
be  a  subject  we  have  not  yet  fully  re- 
solved. 

We  believe  further  work  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  question  of  contractor 
selection  when  production  limitation 
forces  such  selection.  An  absolute 
priority  for  the  Enterprise  over  other 
applicants  in  the  competition  under  the 
production  ceiling,  as  in  the  new  text, 
would  bring  into  jeopardy  the  whole 
system  of  production  limitation. 

There  was  some  limited  progress  on 
the  financial  terms  of  contracts,  but  the 
total  financial  burden  remains  too  high 
to  permit  this  fledgling  industry  to  sur- 
vive. 

One  regrettable  development  con- 
cerns the  financing  of  the  Enterprise. 
Adequate,  even  generous,  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  financing  of  the 
Authority's  operating  arm.  The  capital 
for  its  first  mining  operation  would  be 
provided  by  means  of  loans  guaranteed 
by  governments  with  up  to  one-third  of 
the  total  to  be  paid  in  refundable  capi- 
tal to  the  extent  needed  to  secure 
adequate  Enterprise  funding.  The  new 
text  proposes  to  increase  the  paid-in 
refundable  capital  to  one-half  of  the 
capital  requirements  of  the  Enterprise 
and  to  eliminate  the  provision  that  it 
only  be  drawn  as  needed.  This  is  a  bur- 
den on  member  states  which  is  quite 
unnecessary.  We  have  seen  no  indica- 
tion that  the  states  represented  in  this 
conference  would  be  willing  to  accept 
it. 

Turning  to  the  decisionmaking 
structure  of  the  Authority,  there  was 
movement  on  the  composition  of  the 
council,  but  the  number  of  members 
and  the  voting  procedures  remain  unre- 
solved. From  the  U.S.  point  of  view, 
this  is  a  pivotal  issue  certain  to  be  the 
focus  of  conference  energy  when  the 
eighth  session  resumes  negotiations  in 
New  York  this  summer. 

Summing  up,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  these  6  weeks  have  ended  on  a 
note  of  solid  accomplishment.  If  it  dis- 
appointed our  highest  hopes,  the  con- 
ference certainly  met  our  most  realistic 
expectations.  Our  chances  of  going  all 
the  way  to  a  treaty  look  better  than  ever 
before.  □ 


1  Press  release  113. 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY: 

Report  from  the  President 


In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  27,  1979,  President  Carter  de- 
scribed the  Administration  s  policy 
perspective  on  science  and  technology, 
highlighted  some  of  the  most  important 
initiatives  undertaken  in  this  area,  and 
outlined  the  potential  effects  of  science 
and  technology  for  the  coming  decade 
and  beyond.  Following  is  an  excerpt 
from  that  message. l 


SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Science  and  technology  is  increas- 
ingly international  in  its  scope  and  sig- 
nificance. This  international  dimension 
affects  the  planning  and  conduct  of  our 
research  and  development  activities. 
Such  activities,  whether  carried  out  by 
us  or  by  others,  serve  to  increase  the 
fundamental  stock  of  human  knowl- 
edge. They  can  also  foster  commercial 
relationships,  impact  on  the  quality  of 
life  in  all  countries,  and  affect  the 
global  environment.  Both  our  domestic 
planning  and  our  foreign  policy  must 
reflect  an  understanding  of  this  wide- 
ranging  impact  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy- ... 

Much  of  the  existing  international 

cooperation  in  science  and  technology 
takes  place  in  academic  or  commercial 
channels.  There  is,  however,  a  growing 
role  for  governmental  cooperation  as 
other  nations  make  new  commitments 
to  scientific  and  technological  growth. 
If  used  wisely  these  future  opportuni- 
ties for  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation  can  support  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Several  themes  have  shaped  my  Ad- 
ministration's policy  in  this  area.  We 
are: 

•  Pursuing  new  international  initia- 
tives that  advance  our  own  research 
and  development  objectives; 

•  Developing  and  strengthening  sci- 
entific exchanges  that  bridge  political, 
ideological,  and  cultural  divisions  be- 
tween countries; 

•  Formulating  programs  and  institu- 
tions that  help  developing  countries  use 
science  and  technology;  and 

•  Cooperating  with  other  nations  to 
manage  technologies  with  global  im- 
pact. 


Pursuing  New  International 
Initiatives 

United  States  scientific  and  techno- 
logical objectives  are  advanced  by 
cooperating  with  other  nations.  For 
example,  we  work  together  with  many 
nations  on  large  scale  scientific  pro- 
grams; joint  funding  of  expensive  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects;  and  efforts  to  alleviate 
common  problems. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  set  a  pattern  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  on  large-scale 
scientific  problems.  This  model  has 
been  extended  to  most  fields  of  sci- 
ence. Today  the  world's  weather  is 
studied  jointly  by  nations  through  the 
Global  Atmospheric  Research  Project. 
With  the  European  Space  Organization 
we  are  planning  a  space  mission  to 
examine  polar  regions  of  the  sun. 
These  programs  are  yielding  new 
knowledge  about  our  solar  system  and 
our  earth's  natural  processes.  They  are 
providing  important  practical  divi- 
dends. 

As  the  cost  of  large-scale  research 
programs  and  research  facilities  rises, 
all  countries  find  the  financial  support 
increasingly  burdensome.  We  must  join 
together  to  support  the  most  expensive 
and  significant  projects.  We  are  discus- 
sing with  other  nations  a  program  to 
drill  deeply  into  the  offshore  continen- 
tal margins  between  the  continental 
shelves  and  ocean  basins.  This  program 
would  provide  new  knowledge  of  the 
sea  floor  and  help  us  assess  the  mar- 
gins' potential  for  resources.  Other 
large-scale  scientific  programs  that 
could  be  pursued  jointly  include  the 
next  generation  of  high  energy  physics 
accelerators,  telescopes,  and  fusion 
energy  research  facilities. 

Through  the  International  Energy 
Agency  we  are  cooperating  on 
energy-related  research  and  develop- 
ment. At  the  economic  summit  in  Bonn 
in  1978,  and  more  recently  in  Wash- 
ington, I  discussed  the  importance  of 
intensifying  joint  energy  research  and 
development  with  the  President  of  the 
European  Economic  Community. 
Similarly,  in  my  discussions  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  we  agreed  to 
increase  cooperation  in  large-scale 
projects,  particularly  nuclear  fusion 
and  synthetic  fuel  production  from 
coal.  These  agreements  will  help  both 
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nations  achieve  new  energy  source 
— faster  and  at  lower  cost  than  if  th 
research  were  pursued  independently. 

Environmental  problems  caused  b 
industrialization  are  another  area  ap 
propriate  for  cooperation.  During  m 
Administration  we  have  started  effort 
with  other  nations  to  deal  with  prob 
lems  of  transboundary  air  pollution 
Canadian  and  American  scientists,  fc 
example,  are  working  jointly  to  al 
leviate  damage  from  acid  rain  cause 
by  the  long-range  pollutants  across  ot 
common  border. 

During  my  visit  this  February  wit 
Mexico's  President  Jose  Lopez  Poi 
tillo,  we  agreed  to  intensify  scientifi 
and  technological  cooperation  to  a 
leviate  problems  of  mutual  concerr 
We  will  explore  ways  to  cooperate  o 
research  for  developing  the  vast  ari 
lands  on  both  sides  of  our  border.  Th 
will  include  research  on  new  crop 
suitable  for  these  lands  and  research  o 
effective  use  of  scarce  water  resource; 
We  also  will  exchange  information  an 
begin  joint  work  on  housing  and  urba 
planning  for  cities  close  to  our  commo 
border. 


Developing  Scientific  Exchanges 
That  Bridge  Differences  Between 
Countries 

Most  nations  value  scientific  an 
technological  cooperation  with  th 
United  States.  We  can  use  this  fact  1 
build  bridges  with  countries  where  o 
ficial  relationships  have  been  absent  ( 
strained.  Our  scientific  and  health  e> 
changes  with  the  Soviet  Union  an 
Eastern  European  countries,  beginnin 
after  World  War  II,  can  be  viewed  i 
this  light.  These  exchanges  are  no 
mature  and  extensive. 

Our  scientific  exchanges  with  tr 
Soviet  Union  are  of  special  signif 
cance.  At  the  sixth  meeting  of  th 
U.S. -Soviet  Joint  Commission  on  Sc 
ence  and  Technology  in  Moscow  i 
February  1979,  we  agreed  to  add  ne 
cooperative  areas  of  interest  to  bol 
sides.  I  expect  to  see  continuing  in 
provement  in  the  quality  of  our  e) 
changes  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ah 
expect  these  programs  to  support  ar 
remain  compatible  with  our  overa 
political  relationship. 

The  normalization  of  our  relatioi 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
major  event  in  American  foreign  po 
icy.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Shangh 
Communique  of  1972,  scientific  an 
technological  relationships  have  playe 
a  critical  role  in  building  the  relatioi 
ship.  In  order  to  accelerate  this  pro< 
ess,  my  Science  and  Technology  A< 
viser  led  a  delegation  of  senior  go^ 
ernment  scientists  to  China  in  July  < 
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78.  This  delegation  was  followed  by 
sits  of  the  Secretaries  of  Energy  and 
■[culture.  Chinese  delegations  sub- 
quently  visited  the  United  States  to 
scuss  educational  exchanges  and 
ace  technology  programs. 
These  missions  led  to  the  science  and 
.-hnology  agreement  that  I  signed 
!th  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
ring  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
ates\  The  agreement  covers  programs 
interest  to  both  countries,  including 
velopment  of  a  satellite  communica- 
ms  system  that  will  provide  China 
th  the  means  for  nationwide  televi- 
)n  and  telephone  service.  The  agree- 
snt  provides  for  exchange  of  scholars 
d  students,  exchange  of  plant  mate- 
ils  for  genetic  research  on  crops,  and 
operation  in  high-energy  physics  and 
her  areas.  The  agreement  enhances 
iportunities  for  U.S.  industry  partici- 
tion  in  China's  modernization  ef- 
rts.  Our  new  relationship  provides  a 
und  beginning  for  increased  technical 
cial  ties  between  our  countries. 

elping  Developing  Countries  Use 
ience  and  Technology 

The  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
d  responsibility  to  share  scientific 
lowledge  and  appropriate  technolog- 
il  skills  with  the  developing  world, 
jr  purpose  is  to  assist  other  countries 
developing  technology  for  their  own 
eds.  We  must  accomplish  this  pur- 
ise  both  for  humanitarian  reasons  and 
:cause  overcoming  the  problems  of 
»verty,  overpopulation,  and  scarcity 
food  and  natural  resources,  will 
omote  a  stable  world,  enhancing  our 
vn  security  and  well-being. 
Recognizing  these  facts,  I  have  sub- 
itted  legislation  to  create  an  Institute 
r  Scientific  and  Technological  Coop- 
ation,  which  will  be  charged  with 
:lping  developing  countries  improve 
leir  scientific  and  technological 
ipacity.  Working  with  the  Agency  for 
iternational  Development,  the  Insti- 
te  will  expand  the  use  of  science  and 
chnology  to  overcome  obstacles  to 
^velopment. 

The  Institute  will  help  individual  de- 
:loping  countries  choose  and  develop 
chnologies  that  suit  their  own  needs. 
t  the  same  time,  it  will  enable  them  to 
)ntribute  to  the  solution  of  problems 
lat  affect  developed  as  well  as  de- 
sloping  nations.  For  example,  the  In- 
titute  will  work  with  developing 
ountries  on  multiple  crop  farming 
/stems  for  areas  not  suited  to  continu- 
us  cropping  of  food  grain,  technol- 
gies  for  clean  water  and  sewage  in 
iral  areas  where  most  of  the  poor  live, 
lodern  information  systems,  preven- 
on  and  cure  of  tropical  diseases,  and 


appropriate  energy  systems.  The  Insti- 
tute also  will  establish  means  for  de- 
veloping countries  to  draw  on  United 
States  government  agencies,  univer- 
sities, and  institutes,  as  well  as  private 
industry.  In  this  way  the  Institute  will 
enhance  coordination  of  the  interna- 
tional activities  of  our  government 
agencies. 

An  important  dimension  of  the  In- 
stitute is  its  mandate  to  work  with  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  the  "middle  tier"  na- 
tions. These  countries  have  the  infra- 
structure and  science  and  technology 
capacity  to  become  true  partners  with 
us  in  addressing  regional  and  interna- 
tional problems  and  needs  of  the  poor 
majority. 

The  Institute  will  call  on  industry, 
labor,  and  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions for  development  and  management 
skills  and  improvement  of  the  health 
and  safety  levels  of  modernizing 
societies.  Already  twenty-five  percent 
of  our  current  exports  go  to  non-OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  third  world  nations.  Our 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  will  ex- 
pand as  developing  countries  become 
better  able  to  purchase  and  use  our 
products. 

Finally,  we  plan  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Science  and  Technology  for  De- 
velopment next  summer.  Father  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh.  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  will  lead  our 
delegation  to  the  Conference.  I  view 
this  Conference  as  an  opportunity  for 
discussing  technology-related  issues  of 
concern  to  developing  countries  and 
reaching  agreement  on  common  objec- 
tives. 

Cooperating  With  Other  Nations  to 
Manage  Technologies  with  Global 
Impact 

Much  of  modern  technology  requires 
global  cooperation  and  management. 
The  telecommunications  network  and 
activities  of  international  organizations 
like  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation, the  International  Civilian  Avia- 
tion Organization,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  are  noteworthy 
examples.  The  monitoring  activities 
organized  through  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program  is  a  more  re- 
cent example.  Among  other  activities, 
we  are  working  with  other  nations  to 
update  electromagnetic  spectrum  allo- 
cation, strengthen  international  con- 
trols on  nuclear  materials,  and  develop 
a  regime  for  rapidly  expanding  trans- 
national data  flows.  International  coop- 
eration in  the  management  of  technol- 
ogy for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  nations 
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will  become  even  more  important  in  the 
coming  decades. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
two  international  discussions  of  great 
importance,  one  dealing  with  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  evaluation  and  the  other  with 
allocation  of  radio  frequencies.  The 
Congress  knows  of  my  concern  over  a 
spreading  nuclear  weapons  capability 
as  more  countries  meet  their  energy 
needs  with  nuclear  power.  Our  own  re- 
search and  development  programs  have 
been  reoriented  toward  developing 
technologies  more  resistant  to  misuse. 
At  our  suggestion,  over  forty  countries 
have  convened  in  the  International  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  to  consider 
how  we  can  minimize  risks.  I  am 
hopeful  that  new  institutional  controls 
and  technological  approaches  will 
emerge  from  these  deliberations. 

The  electromagnetic  spectrum — 
including  the  radio  frequencies — is  one 
of  the  reusable  natural  resources  avail- 
able to  mankind.  We  are  at  a  point  in 
history  where  increasing  worldwide 
demands  for  these  frequencies  are 
being  made;  demands  that  exceed  the 
availability  of  the  resource.  All  na- 
tions, large  or  small,  have  rights  of 
equitable  access  as  signatories  to  the 
International  Telecommunications 
Convention.  It  is  only  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  planning  that 
these  rights  can  be  guaranteed.  The 
1979  Worldwide  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  will  review  the  allocation 
of  radio  frequencies  for  communica- 
tions and  other  purposes.  Results  of 
this  conference  will  guide  the  use  of 
communications  and  electronic  equip- 
ment and  the  pattern  of  domestic  and 
international  communications  systems 
for  the  next  several  decades. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Our  national  security  depends  in 
large  measure  on  our  technological  ca- 
pability. Our  future  security  will  de- 
pend in  part  on  our  ability  to  deploy 
new  weapons  systems  that  embody 
more  advanced  technology.  Our  poten- 
tial adversaries  are  investing  heavily  in 
military  personnel,  equipment,  and 
technology.  Accordingly,  we  must  look 
to  our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  mod- 
ern and  responsive  defense  capability. 

In  the  context  of  this  message  on  sci- 
ence and  technology.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize several  facets  of  their  relation- 
ship to  national  security.  We  must  en- 
sure that  we  are: 

•  Maintaining  technological  lead- 
ership in  weapons  systems; 

•  Utilizing  technology  to  reduce 
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costs  in  an  era  of  expensive  defense 
systems; 

•  Building  our  defense  research  base 
to  provide  for  our  national  security  in 
the  future; 

•  Preventing  export  of  technological 
products  and  processes  with  military 
applications  that  would  erode  our  se- 
curity; and 

•  Utilizing  advanced  technological 
capability  in  the  pursuit  of  arms  limita- 
tion agreements. 

Maintaining  Technological 
Leadership  in  Weapons  Systems 

Our  military  investments  in  new 
technology  over  the  years  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  our  security. 
Now,  as  other  nations  are  becoming 
more  proficient  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, we  must  make  certain  that  our 
own  capabilities  remain  at  the  frontier 
of  knowledge.  We  must  be  spared  the 
shock  of  major  technological  surprises. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  re- 
main second  to  none  in  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  weapons. 

We  are  moving  ahead  with  major  de- 
velopment programs  to  increase  our 
military  capabilities.  In  the  strategic 
area,  programs  are  underway  to 
strengthen  each  element  of  the  triad — 
air,  land,  and  sea — in  order  to  preserve 
our  deterrent  capabilities.  Examples  are 
the  M-X  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, cruise  missiles,  and  the  Trident 
submarine  and  missile  system.  We  are 
also  pursuing  the  development  of  more 
survivable  and  reliable  strategic  warn- 
ing and  command  control  systems. 

In  order  to  improve  our  capability  to 
fight  a  conventional  war,  we  are  de- 
veloping and  procuring  new  genera- 
tions of  aircraft,  ground  vehicles,  and 
munitions.  The  F  — 15,  F-16,  F-18, 
and  A-10  aircraft,  the  XM-1  tank,  and 
the  Patriot  air  defense  missile  are 
examples. 

Utilizing  Technology  to  Reduce  Costs 

Science  and  technology — properly 
applied — can  increase  efficiency, 
thereby  reducing  acquisition  costs  and 
improving  the  effectiveness  of 
weapons.  Science  and  technology  en- 
able us  to  develop  new  materials  and 
components  at  lower  costs.  They  can 
give  our  weapons  greater  reliability  and 
efficiency,  thereby  reducing  personnel 
needs.  And  they  improve  our  man- 
ufacturing productivity.   Cooperation 


with  our  allies  also  will  help  reduce 
costs  without  sacrificing  our  moderni- 
zation programs.  Standardization  and 
common  operational  capability  among 
NATO  allies  are  important  objectives. 

In  the  procurement  of  weapons,  we 
are  emphasizing  competition  between 
potential  suppliers  to  help  keep  costs 
down.  And  we  have  adopted  new  man- 
agement techniques  to  ensure  that 
economies  are  not  overlooked.  We  also 
are  analyzing  carefully  the  best  mix  of 
systems  needed  to  meet  anticipated 
contingencies.  We  have  concluded  that 
future  shipbuilding  efforts  should  con- 
centrate on  larger  numbers  of  small 
ships,  with  enhanced  mobility  and 
firepower.  Similarly,  we  are  building  a 
new,  comparatively  low-cost  tactical 
airplane,  the  A-10,  that  emphasizes 
mobility  and  munitions  designed  for 
engagement  of  enemy  tank  forces. 
With  imagination  and  effort,  these 
various  approaches  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  technological  superiority  at 
acceptable  cost. 

Building  Our  Defense  Research  Base 

The  development  cycle  from  pro- 
posal of  a  new  concept  to  a  deployed 
weapons  system  can  take  a  decade  or 
more.  The  length  of  time  for  dividends 
from  investments  in  basic  research  is 
even  longer.  Moreover,  research  and 
development  are  inexpensive  compared 
to  the  acquisition  cost  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  proper  strategy,  therefore,  is 
to  expand  our  options  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  acquisition  process 
through  research,  and  then  be  very 
selective  at  the  costly  engineering,  de- 
velopment, and  production  stage. 

For  these  reasons,  our  science  and 
technology  base  related  to  national  se- 
curity must  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
Thus,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
declining  support  for  research  and 
technology  in  the  defense  budgets  that 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  this  dec- 
ade. My  budgets  for  Fiscal  Year  1979 
and  1980  reverse  that  trend  and 
strengthen  our  technology  base.  The 
two  year  average  growth  in  the  tech- 
nology base  will  be  about  14  percent, 
including  an  increase  in  basic  research 
of  about  20  percent. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  is 
taking  steps  to  strengthen  its  relation- 
ship with  universities  in  order  to  use 
the  research  and  development  resources 
of  the  academic  community  more  ef- 
fectively. Defense  support  of  university 
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research  will  have  increased  more  thai 
20  percent  between  Fiscal  Years  197 
and  1980. 


Preventing  Export  That  Erodes  Our 
Technological  Superiority 

Within  the  framework  of  national  se 
curity,  export  controls  on  technolog 
are  important  to  ensure  that  our  tech 
nological  advantage  is  not  com 
promised.  A  comprehensive  study  o 
the  implications  of  international  tech 
nology  transfer  was  undertaken  early  i 
my  Administration.  I  am  persuade 
that  the  export  control  process  mus 
seek  to  balance  the  conflicting  goals  c 
trade  promotion,  selected  trade  restric 
tion  based  on  national  security  consic 
erations,  and  furthering  our  foreig 
policy  objectives.  Decisions  in  specifi 
export  licensing  cases  must  be  made  o 
their  merits  by  considering  these  thre 
goals.  In  particular  we  are  taking  step 
to  refine  and  expedite  the  government' 
decisionmaking  processes.  I  must  err 
phasize,  however,  that  while  sound  e> 
port  controls  are  important,  only 
strong  research  and  development  pre 
gram,  as  I  have  proposed,  ensures  oi 
technological  leadership  in  defense. 

Utilizing  Advanced  Technological 
Capability  for  Arms  Control 

National  security  is  enhanced  b 
prudent  arms  control,  as  well  as  ne1 
weapons  systems.  To  this  end  I  hav 
pursued  a  new  Strategic  Arms  Limit; 
tion  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treat} 
and  other  arms  control  measures.  A 
these  agreements  enter  into  force,  oi 
choices  in  weapons  development  mu 
meet  our  own  needs,  while  giving  oi 
adversaries  the  incentive  to  participai 
seriously  in  negotiations.  Successfi 
arms  control  depends  on  science  ar 
technology  to  provide  adequate  techn 
cal  means  of  verification.  Our  currei 
national  capability  to  verify  am 
agreements  is  excellent.  It  includes  ol 
servation  satellites  and  extensiv 
capabilities  for  seismographic  detectic 
and  interpretation.  We  must  continue  i 
pursue  scientific  and  technological  a< 
vances  to  maintain  these  capabilities. 


Jimmy  Carter 


'For  full  text,   see  Weekly  Compilation 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  2,  1979,  p.  52! 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE: 

Restraining  Conventional 

Arms  Transfers 


:  Leslie  H .  Gelb 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
x  International  Security  and  Scientific 
fairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
ommittee.  Mr.  Gelb  is  Director  of  the 
ureau  of  Politico- Military  Affairs.1 

In  mid- 1977,  the  President  directed 
>  to  make  a  major  effort  to  develop 
ultilateral  cooperation  in  the  restraint 
f  conventional  arms  transfers.  We 
jrsued  this  on  three  basic  fronts:  with 
e  Soviets,  with  recipients,  and  with 
e  major  European  suppliers.  Today  I 
ould  like  to  give  you  a  status  report 
l  where  we  are  and  where  we  hope  to 

Arms  transfers  are  an  important  in- 
rument  of  U.S.  foreign  and  national 
curity  policy.  We  make  arms  trans- 
rs  on  a  substantial  scale.  At  the  same 
ne,  we  have  begun  to  exercise  self- 
straint.  We  have  taken  modest  steps 

cut  back  sales  to  the  developing 
>untries,  both  qualitatively  and  quan- 
tatively.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
ired  to  go  further  if  international  con- 
tions  will  allow.  Unfortunately,  the 
tuation  is  not  propitious  at  this  time 
ith  the  Soviets,  with  recipients,  or 
ith  our  allies. 

We  have  been  discussing  various  re- 
raint  possibilities  with  the  Soviets  for 
/er  a  year.  In  general,  we  have  moved 
ong  at  a  reasonable  pace  and  have 
id  some  serious  exchanges.  We  have 
scussed  political/legal  and  military/ 
clinical  criteria  which  would  govern 
ms  transfers  globally,  and  we  have 
scussed  certain  regions.  However,  we 
d  not  make  much  headway  during  the 
st  round  of  talks  in  Mexico  City  in 
ecember. 

The  restraint  picture  with  regard  to 
:cipients  is  mixed.  Some  countries  are 
iterested  in  exploring  restraint  pos- 
bilities,  while  others  have  yet  to 
3me  to  grips  with  the  issue.  Still 
thers  are  fearful  that  the  Soviets  might 
se  our  bilateral  talks  as  a  vehicle  for 
laking  U.S.  arms  transfers  more  dif- 
cult.  A  number  are  skeptical  that  re- 
raint  can  work  but  are  willing  to 
famine  the  issue  in  various  interna- 
onal  organizations  and  fora  such  as 
ie  United  Nations.  In  general,  we 
ave  found  that  most  recipient  coun- 
ies  do  not  have  the  array  of  expertise 
scessary  to  develop  a  concerted  policy 


initiative  on  conventional   arms  re- 
straint. 

In  all  candor  I  must  say  that  the  en- 
thusiasm for  restraint  among  our  West- 
ern European  allies  —  the  major  Euro- 
pean suppliers — is  restrained.  The  al- 
lies are  basically  skeptical  about  the 
possibility  of  achieving  multilateral  re- 


straint. They  are  waiting  to  see  what 
progress  we  are  able  to  make  with  the 
Soviets.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
monitoring  to  see  if  they  or  other 
suppliers  are  taking  advantage  of  our 
policy  of  restraint.  There  may  be  some 
signs  of  this.  How  these  circumstances 
will  or  should  affect  future  U.S.  unilat- 
eral cuts  remains  to  be  seen. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  shall 
try  to  continue  all  of  these  efforts  to- 
ward multilateral  restraint  in  spite  of 
the  mixed  results  we  have  achieved  so 
far.  However,  it  is  clear  that,  while 
some  basis  for  multilateral  restraint  has 
been  developed  over  the  past  year,  tan- 
gible results  will  require  time.  There- 


MR.  GELB'S  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  3,  1978  (EXCERPTS)* 

Our  strategy  to  obtain  multilateral  coop- 
eration is  based  on  the  need  to  move  for- 
ward in  tandem  on  three  fronts:  with  the 
Soviets  and  their  allies,  with  major  West 
European  suppliers,  and  with  recipients. 

We  talked  first  to  our  allies,  the  major 
European  suppliers.  They  said  that  restraint 
could  pose  serious  problems  for  them,  not 
the  least  of  which  would  be  the  future  of 
their  own  defense  industries.  Moreover, 
they  rightfully  said  that  before  they  could 
consider  restraint  seriously,  we  would  have 
to  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  were  willing  to 
cooperate  in  this  enterprise. 

So  we  took  our  case  to  the  Soviets.  Our 
first  meeting  with  them  was  in  December 
1977.  By  the  end  of  the  second  meeting,  in 
May,  they  had  moved  from  a  totally  nega- 
tive position  on  restraint  to  agreement  with 
us  that  unrestrained  arms  transfers  are  a 
serious  problem,  that  the  problem  is  urgent, 
and  that  it  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  concrete 
way.  They  also  agreed  to  meet  with  us  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis. 

In  our  third  bilateral  meeting  last  July, 
we  developed  a  framework  for  approaching 
restraint,  a  framework  for  subjecting  arms 
transfers  to  arms  control  considerations.  We 
also  agreed  to  explore  some  concrete  steps 
that  might  be  taken  in  the  near  term. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been  talk- 
ing with  the  Soviets,  the  international  cli- 
mate for  restraint  has  been  improving 
through  the  recognition  by  recipients  that 
restraint  could  serve  their  interests.  The 
Final  Document  of  the  U.N.  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  called  for  consultations 
".  .  .  among  major  arms  suppliers  and  re- 
cipient countries  on  the  limitation  of  all 
types  of  international  transfer  of  conven- 
tional weapons."  This  is  the  first  time  that 
there  has  been  an  international  blessing  for 
the  concept  of  restraint. 

Immediately  after  the  special  session,  the 
Latin   American  countries   began   talking 


among  themselves  about  the  possibilities  of 
developing  a  restraint  regime  for  that  re- 
gion. If  this  could  be  achieved  in  one  re- 
gion, it  might  stimulate  other  regions  to 
seek  a  similar  approach.  We  strongly  sup- 
port such  regional  restraint  initiatives. 

This  is,  in  general,  where  we  stand  as  we 
approach  our  fourth  session  with  the 
Soviets,  sometime  in  December.  While  the 
Soviets  seem  to  be  negotiating  seriously,  we 
do  not  yet  know  whether  they  will  accept 
actual  restraint  in  arms  transfers.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  they  have  gone  far 
enough  with  us  that  they  must  have  made 
some  calculations  about  what  is  in  it  for 
them. 

We  can  only  speculate  about  these  calcu- 
lations, but  it  could  be  that  the  Soviets 
realize  that  arms  transfers  beyond  a  certain 
point  can  complicate  and  can  cause  serious 
problems  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
States.  They  may  recognize  that  they,  like 
us,  have  had  some  bad  experiences  as  a 
supplier — Egypt,  Indonesia,  Somalia — that 
they  have  not  always  achieved  what  they 
hoped  for  politically  through  arms  transfers, 
and  that  their  arms  have  been  used  in  ways 
that  were  not  intended.  They  may  also  cal- 
culate that,  in  the  absence  of  some  basis  for 
international  restraint,  the  United  States  has 
a  far  greater  capability  than  the  Soviet 
Union  to  increase  arms  transfers.  And  fi- 
nally, as  in  any  arms  control  negotiation, 
they  are  probably  looking  for  ways  to  cause 
difficulties  between  us  and  our  allies  and 
friends.  We  continue  to  talk  to  these  allies 
and  friends  about  our  restraint  policy,  our 
discussions  with  the  Soviets,  and  about 
ways  that  we  might  work  together. 


*  Excerpted  from  a  statement  before  the 
Special  Panel  on  Conventional  Arms 
Transfers  and  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 
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SOUTH  ASIA:       lndia-l US. 
Joint  Commission  Meeting 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 
APR.  24,  19791 

The  fourth  session  of  the  India-United  States 
Joint  Commission  was  held  in  Washington  on 
April  24,  1979. 

The  Indian  Delegation  was  led  by  Mr.  Atal 
Bihari  Vajpayee,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  United  States  Delegation  was  led  by  Cyrus 
R.  Vance,  Secretary  of  State. 

Recognizing  that  both  Governments  welcome 
collaborative  efforts  in  the  agricultural  field 
and  have  already  initiated  agricultural  pro- 
grams within  the  Joint  Commission  framework, 
the  Joint  Commission  directed  that  a  fourth 
Subcommission — the  Agricultural  Subcommis- 
sion  —  be  established  in  the  year  ahead.  The 
Joint  Commission  feels  that  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Subcommission  will  help  in 
promoting  joint  agricultural  activities  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  Joint  Commission  heard,  discussed,  and 
approved  reports  of  its  three  Subcommis- 
sions  —  Economic  and  Commercial,  Education 
and  Culture,  and  Science  and  Technology  —  all 
of  which  met  in  1978-79. 

Economic  and  Commercial 

Noting  that  the  joint  discussions  of  bilateral 
trade,  investment,  and  international  economic 
issues  which  have  taken  place  have  contributed 
to  the  understanding  of  the  respective  posi- 


tions, the  Joint  Commission  endorsed  the  Sub- 
commission's  plan  to  continue  its  wide  ranging 
dialogue.  The  Joint  Commission  reviewed  the 
activities  of  the  Subcommission's  Agricultural 
Inputs  and  Associated  Technology  Working 
Group  and  commended  the  Group's  initiative  in 
expanding  its  scope  to  include  broader  ag- 
ricultural economic  policy  issues  in  its  discus- 
sions. The  Joint  Commission  noted  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Working  Group  would  provide 
effective  support  to  the  work  of  the  new  Ag- 
ricultural Subcommission. 

The  Joint  Commission  welcomed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Subcommission's  Industrial 
Technology  Working  Group  and  endorsed  the 
Group's  agreement  on  guidelines  for  ongoing 
cooperation  in  this  vital  field. 

The  Joint  Commission  reviewed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  India-U.S.  Business  Council, 
which  has  served  as  a  valuable  adviser.  The 
Joint  Commission  noted  the  continuing  value  of 
the  frank  and  open  discussions  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment issues  of  mutual  concern  which  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  of  both  countries 
have  conducted  within  the  Council.  The  Joint 
Commission  commended  and  endorsed  the 
Council's  project  on  Indo-U.S.  Commercial 
Cooperation  in  Third  Countries. 

Education  and  Culture 

The  Joint  Commission  reviewed  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Subcommission  on 
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fore,  we  should  be  thinking  about  a 
longer  term  perspective.  Taking  the 
longer  term  perspective  might  include 
the  following. 

•  A  regularized  exchange  of  views 
with  the  Soviets.  If  formal  negotiations 
do  not  prove  fruitful,  this  should  not 
mean  the  end  of  bilateral  discussions 
on  the  subject.  The  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lationship has  been  troubled  by  the 
problem  of  competitive  arms  transfers 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in 
the  future.  There  is  too  much  at  stake. 
A  regular  exchange  of  views  would  be 
useful  if  only  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
miscalculation  and  misinformation. 

•  A  broader  program  of  spadework 
with  recipients.  This  would  involve 
discussing  their  security  problems  and 
defense  requirements,  as  well  as  so- 
liciting more  methodically  their  views 
on  cooperative  restraint  measures  and 
the  possibilities  for  developing  regional 


efforts.  We  have  to  find  some  way  to 
mesh  their  security  needs  with  their  de- 
sire to  devote  more  resources  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

•  A  new  look  at  the  opportunities  for 
progress  in  international  institutions. 
The  Program  of  Action  of  the  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  called 
for  discussions  between  suppliers  and 
recipients  on  arms  transfer  restraint. 
Many  good  ideas  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  past  deserve  reexamina- 
tion in  light  of  today's  circumstances. 
For  example,  we  might  reexamine  the 
idea  of  a  U.N.  arms  transfer  registry  or 
other  confidence-building  measures; 
we  might  take  a  new  look  at  how  the 
issue  could  be  dealt  with  in  an  upcom- 
ing U.N.  study  of  regional  disarma- 
ment. □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Education  and  Culture  and  received  a  report  on 
the  Subcommission's  March  1979  meeting  in 
New  Delhi.  The  Commission  commended  the 
Subcommission  for  its  success  in  promoting  the 
expansion  of  Indo-U.S.  cooperation  in  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  spheres  and  approved  the 
Subcommission's  plans  for  future  activities. 

The  Joint  Commission  noted  the  success  of 
the  exhibition  on  American  technology  which 
opened  in  India  in  January  1978  and  expressed 
keen  interest  in  plans  for  an  exhibition  of  In- 
dian classical  art  in  the  United  States.  The  Joint 
Commission  endorsed  the  suggestions  for  fu- 
ture exchange  of  exhibitions  on  items  of  inter- 
est to  both  sides  which  were  formulated  during 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Indo-U.S.  Subcommis- 
sion on  Education  and  Culture  in  New  Delhi  in 
March  1979. 

The  Joint  Commission  endorsed  the  suc- 
cessful expansion  of  the  Subcommission's  fel- 
lowship program  and  considered  it  as  an  im- 
portant link  which  binds  the  academic  com- 
munities of  India  and  the  United  States.  It  also 
commended  the  Subcommission's  initiative  in 
establishing  a  visitorship  program  and  in  or- 
ganizing two  academic  seminars  in  1978.  The 
Commission  approved  the  subjects  for  future 
seminars. 

The  Joint  Commission  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  Subcommission's  Joint  Committee  on  Film 
and  Broadcasting,  noting  that  productive  work- 
shops and  exchange  visits  of  media  personnel 
have  taken  place.  The  Commission  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  five  Indian  films  are  being 
shown  on  American  public  television  in  1979 
and  that  a  package  of  sophisticated  television 
documentaries  from  the  United  States  has  been 
presented  to  the  Film  and  Television  Institute 
in  Pune,  India.  The  Commission  endorsed 
plans  for  an  Indian  Film  Festival  which  would 
bring  some  twenty  Indian  films  to  several 
American  cities. 

The  Joint  Commission  agreed  with  the  gen- 
eral recommendation  of  the  Subcommissior 
that  a  periodic  review  of  Indo-U.S.  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  educational  exchanges  should  be 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  assess  its  long-term 
impact  and  to  draw  up  plans  for  these  ex- 
changes on  practical  and  useful  lines  for  the 
future.  The  Commission  also  endorsed  the 
suggestion  that  possibilities  for  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  Subcommission  on  Education 
and  Culture  and  the  Subcommission  on  Science 
and  Technology  should  be  explored. 

Science  and  Technology 

The  Joint  Commission  confirmed  the  con 
tinuing  interest  of  both  countries  in  intensify 
ing  their  cooperation  in  scientific  and  techno- 
logical research  and  received  a  report  of  the 
fourth  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  which  took  place  in  New 
Delhi  in  November  1978.  It  noted  with  satis- 
faction activities  already  underway  in  agreec 
priority  areas  and  approved  the  Subcommis- 
sion's suggestions  for  newer  areas  of  collab- 
oration within  the  field  of  agricultural  sciences 
energy,  material  sciences  and  electronics,  nat- 
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UNITED  NATIONS:        Serving 
American  Foreign  Policy  Interests 


Andrew  Young 

Submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
ate.  Justice,  Commerce ,  the 
diciary,  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
nate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
ml  2,  1979.  Ambassador  Young  is 
S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
ms. ' 

These  important  hearings  deal  not 
ily  with  the  United  Nations  but  with 
r  entire  foreign  policy.  For  the  ef- 
:tiveness  of  the  United  Nations  and 
ir  ability  to  pursue  our  interests 
rough  the  U.N.  are  greatly  influenced 
the  perceptions  we  have  of  our- 
Ives  as  a  nation  and  the  perceptions 
!  have  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
rum  of  multilateral  diplomacy. 
The  United  Nations  serves  American 
reign  policy  interests  well  in  part  be- 
use  of  the  Organization's  intrinsic 
lues.  But  to  a  greater  extent,  our  de- 
ee  of  success  really  depends  on  the 
ength  of  the  vision  we  impart  to  our 
ilicy  and  the  weight  we  ascribe  to  the 


al  resources,  medical  and  health  sciences, 
d  institutional  exchange. 
The  Joint  Commission  noted  with  satisfac- 
>n  the  grant  agreement  signed  by  the  U.S.  and 
dian  Governments  in  August  1978  under 
lich  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
lopment  will  provide  $2  million  to  fund  Sub- 
mmission  and  other  projects  that  stress  oper- 
ional  research  on  projects  of  potential  benefit 
the  Indian  rural  population. 
The  Joint  Commission  endorsed  the  Sub- 
immission's  plans  to  establish  approval 
lidelines  and  procedures  and  urged  the  Sub- 
immission  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  reach 
;reement  on  other  concrete  projects  in  priority 
eas. 

The  Joint  Commission  endorsed  the  work  in 
e  agricultural  research  area  carried  out  under 
iibcommission  auspices  and  noted  that  these 
:ti vities  would  provide  a  useful  base  for  the 
ork  of  the  new  Agricultural  Subcommission. 
The  Co-Chairmen  agreed  that  the  work  of  the 
)int  Commission  and  its  subcommissions  has 
idened  the  area  of  understanding  and  facili- 
ted  progress  on  a  wide  range  of  specific  is- 
les in  the  bilateral  relationship.  They  con- 
rmed  that  it  was  the  intent  of  both  govern- 
lents  to  continue  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
)int  Commission  through  annual  meetings, 
)int  projects,  and  individual  exchanges  under 
s  sponsorship.  □ 
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United  Nations  in  the  management  of 
our  global  responsibilities. 

In  retrospect,  the  era  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Bretton  Woods  was  one  of 
grand  designs  as  well  as  grand  illu- 
sions. Thirty  some  years  ago,  we  had, 
in  concert  with  other  governments, 
pledged  ourselves  to  banish  forever  the 
scourge  of  war  and  set  out  to  reappraise 
the  political,  economic,  and  moral 
principles  operative  in  international 
relations. 

In  doing  so,  we  perhaps  attributed 
greater  promise  to  the  United  Nations 
than  it  could  ever  possibly  fulfill.  But 
we  were,  at  that  time,  also  a  nation  un- 
paralleled in  our  achievements,  un- 
challenged in  our  power,  and  unbridled 
in  our  idealism.  We  did  not,  then,  look 
at  the  United  Nations  as  "our"  instru- 
ment of  global  diplomacy  but  as  every 
nation's  joint  enterprise  of  peace. 

Today  the  world  is  very  different 
from  that  of  1945.  In  30  some  years, 
the  U.N.'s  agenda  has  doubled,  its 
membership  tripled,  its  budget  has 
grown  tenfold.  It  has  not  only  ex- 
panded international  institutions  it  had 
inherited  from  the  League  of  Nations 
but  spawned  new  specialized  agencies, 
financial  institutions,  and  international 
commitments. 

In  the  early  1950's  and  1960's,  the 
cold  war  and  the  rapid  process  of  de- 
colonization changed  perceptions  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
seemed  an  important  terrain  of  contest 
between  East  and  West  in  which  newly 
independent  countries  appeared  as  a 
coveted  prize  in  the  fluctuating  power 
struggle,  pawns  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
cold  war. 

Since  the  mid-1960's,  however, 
changes  have  occurred.  "Pawns"  grew 
into  major  figures  on  the  world 
chessboard  with  moves  of  their  own 
and  strategies  independent  of  the  game 
of  traditional  power  players.  The  entire 
nature  of  world  and  U.S.  politics 
shifted.  The  United  Nations  no  longer 
was  "our"  instrument.  And  in  the 
interval,  our  perception  of  ourself  as  a 
nation  with  global  responsibilities  also 
underwent  drastic  alteration.  While  still 
remaining  in  the  absolute  sense  the 
major  military,  economic,  and  political 
power  in  the  world,  our  relative 
strength  has  diminished  in  comparison, 
not  only  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  our 
Western  partners  and  to  a  significant 
number  of  Third  World  countries  as 
well. 


In  part,  this  relative  change  in  our 
power  represented  a  major  success  of 
postwar  U.S.  diplomacy  which  at- 
tempted to  assist  others  to  get  back  on 
their  feet.  This  development  then  was 
healthy.  The  toll  of  Vietnam,  the 
energy  crisis,  and  our  own  economic 
difficulties  have  naturally  raised 
legitimate  concerns  about  the  extent  of 
our  foreign  commitments  and  the  limits 
of  our  power;  the  corresponding  situa- 
tion raised  serious  questions  about  the 
utility  of  the  United  Nations  for  us, 
forcing  a  reassessment  of  our  attitude 
and  approach  to  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

It  has  been  hard  for  some  to  accept 
that  the  United  Nations  can  no  longer 
be  the  instrument  of  Pax  Americana. 
Instead  of  trying  to  effectively  cope 
with  a  new  constellation  of  power 
within  the  United  Nations,  they  remain 
startled  that  we  do  not  command  au- 
tomatic majorities  and  bewildered  that 
our  good  intentions  and  designs  are 
not  always  taken  at  face  value.  They 
became  angry  rather  than  seriously  re- 
formulating our  policies  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  United  Nations.  And 
these  reactions  put  us  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  minefield. 

Conflicting  Sentiments 
About  the  U.N. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
curious  coexistence  of  conflicting 
emotions  and  sentiments  about  the 
United  Nations  in  the  American  public 
and  policymakers. 

Were  we  not,  deep  down  in  our  col- 
lective psyche,  convinced  of  the  world 
body's  importance,  we  would  not  have 
been  so  concerned  over  events  at  the 
United  Nations  but  would,  instead, 
have  articulated  clearly  and  forcefully 
why  the  United  Nations  was  unimpor- 
tant. But  many  have  not  chosen  this 
difficult  road  but  have  preferred  to 
dismiss  the  United  Nations  as  unim- 
portant yet  paradoxically  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  defy  it. 

There  is,  I  concede,  something 
romantic  in  standing  against  the  tide 
and  standing  up  for  what  is  perceived 
to  be  right. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  some  of 
our  impatience  with  the  United  Nations 
told  more  about  us  than  reflected  what 
occurred  in  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Such  an  attitude,  I  submit,  was  not 
warranted  by  events  in  the  United  Na- 
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tions  but  was  an  understandable  out- 
ward manifestation  of  our  own  doubts 
about  ourselves,  particularly  after 
Vietnam.  We  have  provided  close  to 
$100  billion  in  foreign  aid  to  a  war- 
devastated  Europe  and  to  the  emerging 
countries  and,  expecting  gratitude,  we 
only  received — or  we  thought  we 
received — blame.  We  have  been  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  U.N.  budget 
but  thought  our  influence  dispropor- 
tionate to  our  investment.  Our  road  to 
Vietnam  led  to  an  overwhelming  na- 
tional self-doubt  about  both  our  morals 
and  our  strength. 

In  sum,  we  have  conducted  a  foreign 
policy  that  exhausted  our  energies  and 
our  patience.  In  the  United  Nations,  we 
were  on  the  defensive  not  because  we 
were  attacked  but  because  for  some 
time  we  were  without  a  purpose.  Hav- 
ing thus  cornered  ourselves,  we  lashed 
out  indiscriminately  at  our  foes  as  well 
as  at  those  whom  we  thought  were  our 
antagonists. 

Today  we  know,  in  retrospect,  that 
we  felt  misunderstood  in  the  United 
Nations  because  we  misunderstood  the 
United  Nations  and  the  mood  of  its 
members.  We  have  depicted  the  United 
Nations  to  our  own  public  in  con- 
tradictory terms,  describing  it  as  im- 
potent, where  nothing  would  ever  hap- 
pen but  where  anti-Americanism  and 
anti-Israel  and  antidemocratic  senti- 
ments prevailed.  So  preoccupied  were 
we  with  our  own  hurt  that  we  failed  to 
perceive  and  transmit  to  our  public  an 
image  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  im- 
perfect place  but  still  the  only  place 
where  nations  talked  instead  of  fought 


nizing  the  influence  we  have,  that  in 
matters  of  importance  we  still  com- 
mand enormous  support  and  influence 
that  our  ideas  and  initiatives  are  wel- 
comed and  our  leadership  is  expected. 
No,  we  did  not  turn  the  tide  back  in  our 
favor — we  have  matured  to  see  that  it 
has  never  been  against  us. 

In  the  past  2  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  and  my 
experiences  do  not  lead  me  to  prefer 
confrontation  to  cooperation  or  to  con- 
clude that  railing  against  the  body  is  a 
substitute  for  policy  or  produces  any 
effective  results. 

In  the  last  two  General  Assembly 
sessions,  we  have  worked  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  much  greater  cooperation  be- 
cause our  perceptions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  ourselves  are  more 
positive  and  more  constructive.  And 
that  makes  our  work  easier  and  infi- 
nitely more  challenging. 

It  is  easier  because  from  the  outset 
this  Administration  has  placed  the 
United  Nations  in  the  center  of  our 
multilateral  efforts  and  has  proceeded 
to  pursue  foreign  policy  objectives  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
the  United  Nations  places  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

•  Our  efforts  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  in  southern  Africa — 
specifically  in  Namibia — have  still  not 
been  consummated,  but  the  promise  of 
peaceful  change  would  not  even  be 
possible  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
peaceful   transition   could   not   be 


.  .  .  we  failed  to  perceive  and  transmit  to  our  public  an  image  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  imperfect  place  but  still  the  only  place  where 
nations  talked  instead  of  fought  .... 


with  each  other.  And  we  have  failed  to 
understand  the  newly  emerging  coun- 
tries which  wrestle  with  their  own 
sense  of  nationhood  and  must  yet  find 
their  proper  role  in  international  af- 
fairs. Most  tragically,  we  have  failed  to 
grasp  that  our  influence  did  not  wane; 
that  we  draw  on  a  remarkably  deep  res- 
ervoir of  goodwill  and  friendship. 

Changing  Attitudes 
Toward  the  U.N. 

Since  those  days,  the  mood  in  our 
country  has  changed  and  with  it  have 
changed  our  policies  and  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  Nations.  We  are  no 
longer  on  the  defensive — without  fall- 
ing into  an  equally  erroneous  posture  of 
the  offensive.   Instead,  we  are  recog- 


planned   without   the   tool   of  U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

•  Without  the  rapport  we  have  es- 
tablished in  the  United  Nations  with  the 
front-line  states,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  maintain  the  lines  of  communication 
which  would  permit  the  international 
community  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Rhodesian 
question  if  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
were  ever  willing  to  embrace  this  pos- 
sibility. 

•  The  preconditions  for  the  present 
dramatic  prospects  for  a  Middle  East 
peace  were  also  laid  down  by  collective 
efforts  in  the  United  Nations,  provid- 
ing, through  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338,  the  framework  for 
the  Camp  David  negotiations.  And,  in 
a  very  important  way,  these  conditions 
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could  not  have  existed  without  the  de 
ployment  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  force 
in  the  Golan  Heights,  in  Sinai,  and  i 
southern  Lebanon. 

•  Arms  control  negotiations  genet 
ally  received  a  strong  impetus  from  th 
U.N.'s  Special  Session  on  Disarma 
ment  focusing  worldwide  attention  o 
the  urgent  need  for  arms  control — bot 
nuclear  and  conventional. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  crises  th 
United  Nations  helped  solve  or  th 
conflicts  it  tempered  but  the  crises  i 
prevented  and  the  causes  of  conflicts 
addressed  which  mark  the  U.N.' 
progress.  The  U.N.  record  in  matter 
of  global  security  is  not  spotless.  It  ha 
failed  to  act  or  get  involved  in 
number  of  international  conflicts- 
from  Uganda  to  the  Somali-Ethiopia 
war. 

But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  it 
purview  of  what  constitutes  global  se 
curity  has  also  expanded.  What  used  t 
be  the  soft  issues  in  the  affairs  of  intei 
national  organizations — the  elaboratio 
of  codes,  the  setting  of  standards  i 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  scien 
tific  fields — have  come  to  represent  nc 
only  the  major  load  of  the  U.N.'s  wor 
but  also  perhaps  its  second  importar 
contribution  after  peacekeeping  to  th 
reduction  of  international  tensions 
Thus,  in  addition  to  military  and  politi 
cal  affairs,  its  global  security  concern 
now  encompass  economic  securit 
questions  as  well. 

The  world  today  is  facing  critica 
shortages  on  many  fronts.  We  liv 
under  the  constant  threat  of  an  energ 
crisis,  the  exhaustion  of  our  nonrenew 
able  resources,  and  the  despoliation  o 
our  environment.  These  are  problem 
that  no  nation,  large  or  small,  can  fac 
and  confront  alone.  No  government  ca: 
adequately  address  its  national  securit 
needs  while  disregarding  the  interde 
pendence  among  national  economies. 

Since  this  interdependence  contain 
the  conditions  of  mutual  vulnerability 
the  threats  of  global  depression  am 
economic  stagnation  are  a  principa 
concern  of  the  ongoing  U.N.-sponsorei 
North-South  dialogue. 


Collective  Action  on 
Economic  Issues 

There  are  hardly  any  major  issues  oi 
the  global  agenda  that  the  United  Na 
tions  has  not  pioneered  in  legitimizinj 
as  a  major  concern  and  in  encouraginj 
collective  action  for  their  resolution 
From  the  Stockholm  U.N.  Conferenci 
on  the  Environment  in  1972  to  the  forth 
coming  Conference  on  Science  an* 
Technology  for  Development  in  Augus 
of  this  year,  the  United  Nations  ha: 


■ 
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ayed  or  will  soon  play  an  indispensa- 
e  role  in  tackling  problems  of  hunger 
id  food  production,  population,  the 
iman  habitat,  trade,  renewable  energy 
mrces,  and  a  host  of  other  issues. 
The  United  Nations  is  also  a  major 
tor  in  assisting  the  Third  World 
tuntries  in  their  development  efforts, 
e  should,  however,  not  view  these 
forts  simply  and  simplistically  as  yet 
lother  means  of  taxing  the  affluent 
mntries  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
les.  The  growth  of  the  economies  of 
e  developing  countries  is  vital  to  the 
.S.  economy  in  terms  of  trade  and  in- 
:stment. 

In  terms  of  trade,  U.S.  exports  to 
iveloping  countries  are  far  greater  in 
>lume  and  value  than  to  Europe, 
pan,  and  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
imbined.  Investment  and  trade  op- 
•rtunities  afforded  to  American  busi- 
ss  through  our  contributions  to  U.N. 
ograms  and  specialized  agencies  far 
ceed  the  normal  returns  comparable 
isiness  transactions  would  provide, 
tr  example,  investment  opportunities 
nerated  by  the  U.N.  Development 
ogram  (UNDP)  between  1959  and 
77  were  estimated  at  close  to  $30 
llion.  Important  as  the  UNDP  and  the 
ecialized  agencies  may  be  for  de- 
loping  areas,  the  United  States  and 
tier  developed  countries  are  also  di- 
:t  beneficiaries  of  their  work.  The 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
\EA),  for  example,  provides  techni- 
1  assistance  and  inspections  that 
»mote  nuclear  safety  and  inhibit  the 
oliferation  of  weapons  technology. 

^appraising  the  Role 
the  Individual 

We  delude  ourselves,  however,  if  we 
ink  that  any  of  the  global  economic, 
ilitary,  and  political  security  prob- 
ms  could  find  just  and  permanent 
solution  without  a  fundamental  reap- 
aisal  of  the  role  of  the  individual  as  a 
bject  of  international  law  and  his 
ncomitant  rights.  What  began  30 
ars  ago  with  the  Universal  Declara- 
m  of  Human  Rights  as  a  statement  of 
tent  is  slowly  evolving  into  a  global 
mpact,  a  set  of  rules — conventions 
id  covenants — that  proscribes  and 
escribes  the  behavior  of  governments 
ward  their  own  citizens. 
Human  rights  is  not  an  isolated, 
parate  branch  of  international  affairs 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  permeates 
fields  of  international  activity.  It  is 
integral  part  of  development.  As  we 
3or  toward  disarmament,  we  think 
t  only  of  the  security  of  nations  but 
the  peace  of  peoples.  As  we 
gotiate  issues  of  trade,  investment, 
d  technology  transfer  we  deal  with 


global  economics  but  in  a  way  as  if 
people  mattered. 

Since  the  35th  session  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  just 
concluded  less  than  a  week  ago,  let  me 
focus  on  its  work  as  perhaps  both  typi- 
cal and  current  of  the  U.N.'s  work  in 
areas  of  what  I  call  "soft  issues." 

The  United  Nations  is  an  appropriate 
place  and  perhaps  a  litmus  test  for  this 
Administration's  human  rights  em- 
phasis. This  U.N.  Commission  did  not, 
by  extensive  debate  or  the  stroke  of  the 
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though  it  is  by  no  means  untainted  by 
political  considerations,  there  is  public- 
discussion  and  condemnation  of  other 
countries,  such  as  Cambodia  and 
Equatorial  Guinea,  and — through  the 
confidential  procedures  it  has 
adopted — the  United  Nations  reviews 
human  rights  violations  in  a  broad 
range  of  countries,  from  Uganda  to 
Uruguay,  from  Burma  to  Ethiopia. 

Of  course,  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion bicker  and  argue  about  means  and 
ends,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  us  to 


We  cannot  reform  the  United  Nations  by  wreaking  havoc  with  its 
system  or  participating  in  an  emotional  campaign  on  how  badly  it 
functions. 


pen,  end  violations  of  human  rights. 
But  it  did  prove  that  the  defense  of 
human  rights  is  not  the  sole  and  soli- 
tary concern  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Western  democracies  alone,  but  it 
is  beginning  to  become — slowly  but 
perceptibly — an  important  issue  for  a 
growing  number  of  governments,  even 
affecting  their  bilateral  relationships. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  is  liv- 
ing proof  of  how  far  we  have  already 
come  and  how  important  a  role  has 
been  assumed  by  the  United  Nations  in 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights.  This  Commission  has  codified  a 
body  of  international  human  rights  laws 
that  set  standards  of  governmental  be- 
havior toward  citizens.  These  include 
conventions  on  genocide;  civil  and 
political,  economic,  and  social  rights; 
refugees  and  women's  rights;  and  racial 
discrimination.  The  Commission  is 
currently  working  on  instruments  to 
prevent  torture  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  child  and  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. These  instruments,  while  not 
self-enforcing,  do  provide  means  for 
individuals  and  groups  to  hold  their 
governments  accountable.  Beyond  the 
setting  of  standards,  this  Commission 
is  involved  in  the  difficult  task  of 
seeking  their  implementation. 

Thus,  this  Commission  is  much  more 
than  a  sideshow,  off  the  big  stage  of 
global  diplomacy.  It  has  become  an 
important  forum  of  public  opinion, 
representing  concrete  hope  for  the 
many  victims  of  repression  who  have 
no  other  recourse  than  the  international 
community.  Were  it  not,  over  50,000 
people  would  not  every  year  contact 
this  Commission  on  matters  relating  to 
the  violation  of  human  rights. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  Commis- 
sion could  only  deal  with  human  rights 
violations  in  southern  Africa,  Israeli- 
occupied  territories,  and  Chile.  Today, 


condemn  this  U.N.  Commission  or 
lecture  other  U.N.  members  about  their 
shortcomings  or  slow  pace.  It  should 
be  understood  that  most  U.N.  member 
states  are  new  nations  struggling  to 
create  the  institutions  which  we  take 
for  granted.  Rather  than  chastise  these 
states,  we  should  encourage  them. 

Of  course,  there  is  hypocrisy  and 
double  standard.  Some  governments 
which  do  not  practice  all  the  demo- 
cratic principles  are  often  condemned 
by  those  very  governments  which  do 
not  practice  democratic  principles  at 
all.  And  certainly  it  does  not  provide 
sufficient  evidence  to  dismiss  what  we 
have  accomplished  there  or  predict  that 
nothing  will  ever  be  accomplished. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  collec- 
tive manifestation  of  homogenous 
peoples.  It  is  a  mosaic  of  many  images, 
true  as  well  as  erroneous.  The  richness 
of  the  respective  cultural  traditions, 
political  institutions,  and  legal 
philosophies  of  its  member  states 
makes  them  express  subtle  differences 
and  differentiate  in  emphasis. 

No,  they  do  not  all  think  like  we  do, 
nor  are  all  interests  the  same  or  even 
complementary.  But  before  we  take  the 
road  to  criticize  others,  we  should 
rather  see  what  we  can  ourselves  do.  In 
the  area  of  human  rights,  for  example, 
it  is  we,  among  all  the  significant 
countries,  who  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
three  most  important  international  in- 
struments for  the  protection  of  human 
rights.  We,  the  country  that  need  not 
take  second  place  in  our  reverence  for 
these  rights,  have  not  seen  the  urgency 
to  ratify  the  genocide  convention,  the 
social  and  economic  or  the  political  and 
civil  covenants. 

If  there  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
with  the  United  Nations,  at  least  some 
of  them  are  our  own  fault.  By  not 
ratifying  these  treaties  we  have  ham- 
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pered  our  own  efforts,  since  we  are  not 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  imple- 
menting U.N.  bodies  these  covenants 
have  established.  Yes,  there  are  many 
things  wrong  with  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  way  it  works,  or  rather  fails  to 
work. 

Reforming  and  Restructuring 
the  U.N.  System 

The  President's  proposals  a  year  ago 
on  the  reform  and  restructuring  of  the 
U.N.  system  is  one  of  the  constructive 
steps  we  are  taking  to  make  this  Or- 
ganization more  effective  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  global  needs. 

The  U.N.  reform  proposals  we  have 
made  were  not  motivated  by  a  reason- 
ing that  preoccupies  itself  with  what  is 
wrong  with  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
trying  to  improve  the  workings  of  this 
international  Organization  because  of 
what  is  right  with  it,  because  we  would 
like  to  see  it  function  better. 

Reforms  proposed,  however,  are  not 
reforms  accomplished.  We  have  intro- 
duced or  discussed  with  other  member 
states  several  major  reform  ideas  in  the 
past  year.  The  most  desirable  and 
feasible  among  them  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  have  proposed,  and  have 
gained  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Council, 
that  the  Council  be  seized  more  reg- 
ularly and  routinely  with  issues  and 
events  that  might  prove  to  be  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  We 
have  proposed  more  frequent,  informal 
meetings  among  the  members  and  one 
meeting  at  least  each  year  at  the  foreign 
minister  level.  These  proposals  have 
not  been  institutionalized.  But  in  actual 
fact,  the  Security  Council  has  been 
meeting  with  increasing  frequency  on  a 
broad  range  of  issues.  For  example, 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Coun- 
cil has  held  extended  discussions  about 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Namibia,  South  Africa's  raids  into  An- 
gola, Rhodesia,  and  the  Israeli  settle- 
ments in  occupied  Arab  territories. 

Equally  significant  is  our  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping 
capabilities  by  exploring  the  possibility 


of  states  earmarking  troop  contingents 
trained  in  peacekeeping  functions  and 
improving  training  in  peacekeeping. 

We  have  been  participating  in  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  on  Strengthen- 
ing the  Role  of  the  Organization  where 
several  proposals  are  being  discussed 
to  improve  the  workings  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  have  been  some  signifi- 
cant steps  taken  to  improve  the  United 
Nation's  performance  and  coordination 
in  the  social  and  economic  sectors  by 
the  creation  of  the  post  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  General  for  De- 
velopment and  Economic  Cooperation. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  the 
Commission  is  continuing  to  seek 
workable  means  of  keeping  our  pro- 
posal for  a  high  commissioner  viable 
and  is  promoting  continuing  improve- 
ments in  the  functioning  of  the  U.N. 
human  rights  sector. 

The  reform  process  is  a  slow  proc- 
ess. It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the 
influence  we  can  and  should  exert.  It  is 
also  the  manner  and  style  through 
which  these  reforms  take  shape  and  are 


It  has  been  hard  for  some  to 
accept  that  the  United  Nations 
can  no  longer  be  the  instrument  of 
Pax  Americana. 


adopted.  Our  analyses  have  shown,  and 
the  President  pointed  out  last  year,  that 
neither  U.S.  nor  U.N.  interests  would 
be  served  by  drastic  reforms  through 
charter  amendments.  Most  of  the  re- 
forms proposals  should  not  be  repre- 
sented as  major  watersheds  in  the 
U.N.'s  steady  improvement  requiring 
drastic  and  dramatic  changes.  Our 
strategy  is  based  on  a  careful  progress 
through  practice,  application,  and 
precedent.  Although  we  have  given 
extensive  publicity  to  our  U.N.  reform 
package  and  have  consulted  in  capitals 
and  with  delegations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  believe  pressure  and  haste 
would  defeat  our  objectives. 

We  cannot  reform  the  United  Na- 
tions by  wreaking  havoc  with  its  sys- 
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tern  or  participating  in  an  emotion 
campaign  on  how  badly  it  function 
Reforms  will  not  spring  from  dissati 
faction  but  from  constructive  a] 
proaches. 

Dissatisfaction  only  caters  to  igno 
ance  about  global  affairs.  We  mu 
combat  that  in  both  the  executive  ai 
legislative  branches  of  our  governmen 
I  am  saddened  but  not  surprised  th 
anti-U.N.  sentiments  can  find  receptb 
audiences  in  our  country.  A  rece 
study  by  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scie: 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization,  ar 
verified  by  a  1977  Gallup  poll,  rankc 
U.S.  students  near  the  bottom,  con 
pared  to  their  counterparts  in  otht 
countries,  in  comprehension  of  foreij 
cultures  and  affairs. 

To  reverse  this,  I  believe,  you  in  tl 
Congress  and  we  in  the  State  Depai 
ment  should  be  much  more  forceful  ar 
articulate  about  the  U.N.'s  importam 
to  the  American  public.  The  support  ( 
this  Congress  for  the  United  Natioi 
and  this  Administration's  constructs 
approach  to  the  United  Nations  is 
matter  of  public  record.  But  in  additic 
to  funding  support — without  which  tr 
United  Nations  is  crippled — we  nee 
your  leadership  to  help  the  public  ui 
derstand  that  our  interests  are  interw( 
ven  with  those  of  the  United  Nation 
to  help  to  be  more  informed  about  th 
states  that  constitute  the  internation; 
community,  their  aspirations,  an 
needs;  and  to  seek  in  this  interdeper 
dent  world  a  steady  strengthening  c 
this  institution. 

It  is  time  to  begin  to  comprehen 
how  much  the  United  Nations  is  doin 
for  the  United  States  in  economic 
political,  and  security  matters.  Its  ver 
existence  is  tempering  influence  on  bi§ 
power  confrontation  and  a  bridge  be 
tween  the  industrialized  countries  an 
the  Third  World.  We  neither  want  nc 
can  afford  to  conduct  a  foreign  polic 
oblivious  to  the  United  Nations  or  ap 
proach  it  as  if  it  were  yet  another  fiel 
of  conflict  instead  of  resolution.         [ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  wi 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  b 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doci 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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FY  1980  Appropriations 

for  international  Organizations 
and  Conferences 


Charles  William  Maynes 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  House 

reign  Affairs  Committee  on   Feb- 

<ry  14,  1979.  Mr.  Maynes  is  Assist- 
Secretary  for  International  Organi- 

ion  Affairs. ' 

appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
ir  before  this  committee  in  support 

the  President's  request  for 
)2.945,000  to  meet  the  costs  of  U.S. 
ticipation  in  international  organiza- 
is  and  conferences  in  FY  1980.  This 
ount  would  be  distributed  to  four 
>ropriations  in  the  following  way: 

»  $41 1 ,552,000  to  enable  the  United 
ites  to  fund  its  share  of  assessed 
ltributions  to  the  United  Nations,  9 
M.  specialized  agencies,  and  the  In- 
lational  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  6 
;r-American  and  5  regional  organi- 
ions;  and  22  other  international 
lies; 

►  $70,000,000  to  meet  our  share  of 
cost  of  three  U.N.  peacekeeping 

ces  in  the  Middle  East; 
»  $14,193,000  to  cover  the  costs  of 
intaining  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
ited  Nations  and  seven  other  perma- 
lt  missions  to  major  international 
;anizations,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
lgressional  participation  in  four  in- 
parliamentary  groups;  and 

►  $7,200,000  to  coordinate  and  sup- 
1  U.S.  participation  in  multilateral 
ergovernmental  conferences  and 
(visional  membership  in  certain  or- 
lizations. 

*»I.  Events  of  the  Past  Year 

would  like  to  recount  some  of  the 
jor  activities  and  events  in  the  U.N. 
tern  over  the  past  year. 
it  is  a  complex  institution.  Fre- 
:ntly  much  of  its  constructive  work 
overlooked  by  the  public  in  this 
intry,  while  primary  attention  is 
en  to  a  few  selected  votes  or  events 
it  have  negative  impact  on  our 
pulace.  Even  the  negative  issues 
en  get  distorted,  and  the  truth  never 
te  gets  a  chance  to  catch  up. 
Some  now  argue,  for  example,  that 

United  Nations  is  impotent  in  the 
Id  of  collective  security  and  that  its 
/ocates  are  trying  to  disguise  this 
lure  by  giving  increased  attention  to 


subjects  like  the  environment  or  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  true  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  the  complete  in- 
strument of  collective  security  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  certainly  this 
Administration,  would  like  to  see  it  be- 
come. But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
U.N.'s  usefulness  in  this  field  is  di- 
minishing. The  recent  record  demon- 
strates that  precisely  the  opposite  is 
true,  that  in  the  past  few  years  the 
U.N.  system  has  shown  new  vitality  in 
the  area  of  peace  and  security. 

•  In  the  late  I950's,  there  was  de- 
creasing use  of  the  Security  Council 
due  to  cold  war  rivalries.  In  1959,  the 
Council  met  only  five  times.  But  in  the 
last  3  years  it  has  met  238  times,  an 
average  of  79  times  a  year. 

•  The  past  2  years  have  seen  the  Se- 
curity Council  directly  and  deeply  en- 
gaged in  seeking  peaceful  resolution  of 
major  problems  for  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East,  Cy- 
prus, southern  Africa,  and,  most  re- 
cently. Southeast  Asia.  Currently  about 
13,000  troops  from  two  dozen  coun- 
tries are  serving  in  the  peacekeeping 
forces  established  by  the  Council. 

•  In  the  fall  of  1978,  the  Council  re- 
newed the  mandates  of  the  U.N.'s  vital 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus  and  the 
two  other  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

•  In  March  1978,  the  Security 
Council,  acting  on  a  U.S.  initiative, 
created  UNIFIL  [the  U.N.  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon],  a  new  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon. 

•  In  September,  the  Council  adopted 
the  Secretary  General's  plan  for  a 
peaceful  path  to  decolonization  in 
Namibia — a  plan  worked  out  through 
the  intensive  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  four  Western 
members  of  the  Council. 

•  In  October,  the  Council,  by  a 
unanimous  15-0  vote,  adopted  a  res- 
olution establishing  a  cease-fire  in 
Beirut. 

•  And  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
Council  took  up  the  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia. 

We  believe  that  the  net  results  of  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
system  of  specialized  agencies  and 
programs  —  even  taking  into  account 
some  issues  that  do  not  go  our 
way  —  remain  overwhelmingly  in  U.S. 
interests.  The  United  Nations,  there- 


fore, fully  deserves  the  support  — 
moral,  financial,  and  political  — of  this 
country.  I  hope  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  will  work  together  con- 
structively to  enhance  the  growing 
value  to  the  United  States  of  an  effec- 
tive international  body  that  can  deal 
with  global  issues  and  support  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  reforms  in  the  U.N. 
system  that  will  make  it  more  effective. 

Effective  U.S.  Initiatives 

Let  me  just  elaborate  on  some  of  the 
areas  where  the  pursuit  of  U.S.  initia- 
tives in  the  U.N.  system  has  been 
highly  effective. 

In  southern  Africa,  we  are  im- 
mensely pleased  that  2  long  years  of 
intense  negotiation  through  the  United 
Nations  appear  finally  to  be  culminat- 
ing in  a  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict 
in  Namibia.  The  talks  between  the 
United  Nations  and  South  Africa  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  well.  We  are  rapidly 
moving  to  a  stage  where  actual  im- 
plementation of  the  U.N.  plan  can 
begin,  and  a  U.N.  Transition  Assist- 
ance Group  (UNTAG)  will  be  put  in 
place  to  insure  the  independence  of 
Namibia  through  U.N. -supervised 
elections.  The  training  of  future  civil 
servants  under  U.N.  auspices  is  already 
well  underway.  We  are  very  hopeful 
that  the  chief  lesson  of  a  settle- 
ment—  that  peaceful  resolution  of 
longstanding  conflict  is  possible  — 
could  carry  over  to  Rhodesia,  to  South 
Africa's  internal  racial  difficulties,  and 
to  similar  problems  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  Middle  East,  just  within  the 
last  year,  the  United  States  proposed, 
sponsored,  and  led  the  Security  Coun- 
cil effort  to  create  the  U.N.  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon.  Our  successful  ef- 
fort to  have  the  Security  Council  call 
for  a  cease-fire  in  Beirut,  where  vio- 
lence had  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions, brought  a  pause  of  peace  to  that 
city.  There  are  few  better  illustrations 
of  the  way  that  multilateral  policy  can 
complement  bilateral  foreign  policy 
than  these  Security  Council  actions. 

Meanwhile,  the  peace  we  have  pur- 
sued in  the  Middle  East  —  at  Camp 
David  and  then  through  more  detailed 
negotiations  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  —  has  been  maintained  by  three 
U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  and 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  two  Security 
Council  resolutions.  The  Foreign 
Minister  of  Israel,  whose  country  is 
often  the  target  of  debate  and  par- 
liamentary maneuver  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, acknowledged  to  the  General  As- 
sembly last  fall  the  "constructive  role" 
that  U.N.  forces  have  played  in  the 
various  agreed  arrangements  in  that  re- 
gion. 
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On  disarmament,  the  United  Na- 
tions last  May  and  June  conducted  the 
largest  single  multilateral  arms  control 
meeting  ever  held.  We  were  pleased 
with  the  steps  triggered  by  the 
session  —  including  French  and 
Chinese  participation,  action  on  nega- 
tive security  assurances,  and  Soviet 
adherence  to  protocol  II  of  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  which  prohibits  nuclear 
weapons  in  Latin  America.  The  fol- 
lowup  in  the  General  Assembly  was 
also  constructive.  One  of  the  two  im- 
portant new  disarmament  committees 
established  by  the  special  session  has 
just  begun  to  work,  and  the  other  will 
meet  in  May.  The  committees  are  indi- 
cations of  international  acceptance  of 
the  concept  that  disarmament  and  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  are  among  those 
pressing  global  problems  that  must  be 
addressed  in  a  multilateral  context. 

On  international  economic  issues, 
the  General  Assembly  has  approved  a 
resolution  on  a  new  international  de- 
velopment strategy  for  the  next  decade 
which  reflects  many  of  our  views  as 
well  as  those  of  developing  nations. 
Guidelines  for  handling  the  burden  of 
debt  on  the  least  developed  countries 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  expert 
working  groups.  There  is  solid  progress 
toward  agreements  on  individual  com- 
modities. A  working  group  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  is  now 
drafting  a  convention  on  illicit  pay- 
ments by  foreign  corporations,  which 
should  complement  the  work  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1978. 

The  General  Assembly  has  ap- 
proved, with  our  strong  support,  a 
1981  U.N.  conference  on  new  and  re- 
newable sources  of  energy  —  an  im- 
portant step  in  boosting  our  own  and 
other  nations'  programs  to  develop  new 
energy  sources.  And,  as  a  followup  to 
the  Helsinki  accords,  the  U.N.'s  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  —  which 
includes  both  East  and  West  European 
nations  and  the  United  States  —  has 
made  good  progress  toward  coopera- 
tion on  important  environmental  issues, 
and  this  serves  as  an  important  example 
of  East-West  cooperation  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  human  rights,  we  have  used  the 
occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
to  signal  the  need  for  a  recommitment 
by  all  nations  to  that  document's  prin- 
ciples and  goals.  And  increasingly 
there  is  evidence  of  more  objective 
judgments  on  human  rights  issues,  in 
contrast  to  employment  of  the  double 
standard  that  in  past  years  clearly  hin- 
dered progress.  Similarly,  international 
efforts  to  include  women  in  the 
mainstream  of  society  are  being  fur- 


thered by  the  World  Plan  of  Action  de- 
veloped under  the  U.N.'s  Decade  for 
Women. 

Finally,  on  refugees,  we  were  able 
to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
duct a  special  meeting  in  Geneva  to  re- 
view the  tragic  plight  of  the  "boat 
people"  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  con- 
sider a  plan  of  action  by  all  concerned 
nations. 

Disharmony  in  the  U.N.  System 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  would  not 
pretend  that  these  diplomatic  successes 
tell  the  whole  story,  or  that  everything 
in  the  U.N.  system  operates  the  way 
that  we  would  have  it.  There  are,  for 
example,  continuing  efforts  to  bestow 
legitimacy  on  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  which  we  consider  inap- 
propriate. Last  fall  there  was  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  calling  for  an 
arms  embargo  on  Israel — but  that  has 
no  substantive  effect  because  such  an 
embargo  can  be  made  legally  binding 
only  by  the  Security  Council,  where  we 
enjoy  a  veto.  There  are  continuing  at- 
tempts, by  the  Cubans  in  particular,  to 
have  the  General  Assembly  become  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  Puerto  Rico  — 
but  our  strong  diplomatic  efforts  have 
thus  far  succeeded  in  preventing  this. 

Developments  such  as  these,  I  know, 
are  annoying  to  many  Members  of 
Congress,  to  the  public,  and  to  us  in 
the  Administration.  But  our  task  in  as- 
sessing the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  consider  the  overall  trends,  and 
the  Administration  submits  that  they 
are  positive.  Even  if  we  focus  only  on 
the  work  of  the  various  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces  in  limiting  the 
outbreak  of  violence  and  war,  we 
would  argue  that  the  United  Nations 
has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Much  of  the  disharmony  that  we  see 
in  the  U.N.  system  takes  place  at  the 
annual  general  conferences  of  organi- 
zations. Meanwhile,  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  the  U.N.  agencies  continue 
in  such  vital  efforts  as  the  elimination 
of  contagious  disease,  protection  of  the 
environment,  increasing  air  safety, 
dealing  with  population  growth,  and 
many  other  global  issues.  The  annual 
meetings  themselves  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  intense  resent- 
ments and  misunderstandings  and  to 
explain  our  policies.  Secretary  Vance's 
speech  to  the  last  General  Assembly, 
for  example,  devoted  almost  half  of  its 
length  to  an  explanation  of  U.S. 
policies  and  intentions  in  the  interna- 
tional economy  and  largely  served  to 
pave  the  way  for  some  of  the  produc- 
tive results  I  have  described. 

As  President  Carter  said  in  a  recent 
report,  the  occasions  when  U.N.  events 
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do  not  go  our  way  "...  should  r 
make  us  withdraw  our  support,  for  t 
UN  reflects  the  reality  of  the  world 
which  we  must  live.  We  should,  i 
stead,  feel  challenged  to  deveh 
imaginative  and  thoughtful  new  a 
proaches  in  our  diplomacy  so  as  to  a 
vance  our  interests,  and  to  play  a  cc 
structive  role  in  the  world  communil 
In  particular,  we  need  to  contin 
demonstrating  our  faith  in  the  bas 
purposes  of  an  organization  who 
strength  and  effectiveness  are  essent 
to  us  and  to  the  world." 

Constructive  Work  in  UNESCO 

Since  the  Congress  has  long  he 
special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  U. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultu 
Organization  (UNESCO),  let  me  i 
view  quickly  some  of  the  developmei 
in  the  biennial  conference  held  in  Pa 
last  fall. 

Probably  the  most  discussed  issue 
the  entire  U.N.  system  during  the  p 
year  came  to  a  highly  constructive  cc 
elusion  in  the  Paris  meeting.  I  refer, 
course,  to  the  long-debated  declarati 
on  the  mass  media.  Given  the  origii 
Soviet  sponsorship  of  this  initiative 
1970  and  its  implications  for  state  cc 
trol  of  the  media,  it  certainly  was  i 
unexpected  that  America's  journalis 
lawyers,  government  leaders,  and  otl 
defenders  of  freedom  of  the  pre: 
should  be  highly  vocal  on  this  topic, 
the  early  stages,  there  were  ev 
suggestions  that  the  United  Stat 
ought  to  get  out  of  UNESCO,  or 
again  stop  U.S.  contributions,  or  si 
ply  refuse  to  join  in  this  decision. 

But  the  outcome  of  this  deb. 
proves  the  validity  of  maintaining 
strong  and  effective  U.S.  presence 
an  institution  that  is  dealing  witr 
topic  that  touches  fundamental  politi 
values  of  this  country.  This  was  no 
"politicized"  debate  in  the  sense  ti 
political  questions  sometimes  are 
jected  into  substantive  discussic 
where  they  are  largely  irrelevant  to  i 
cause  at  hand. 

The  mass  media  issue  may  have  be 
an  unfortunate  topic  for  UNESCO,  1 
it  was  not  an  irrelevant  one.  Under 
constitution,  UNESCO  deals  with  so: 
highly  politicized  subjects.  The  cc 
stitution  gives  it  the  authority  to  n 
ommend  international  agreements 
the  mass  communication  field,  and 
was  wholly  in  this  country's  intere 
to  get  heavily  involved  in  the  debate, 
vigorously  present  our  point  of  view, 
help  the  participants  define  the  co 
mon  ground  in  their  positions,  and 
take  steps  to  meet  the  legitimate  cc 
cerns  that  many  nations  have  about  l 
mass  media.  Backing  out  would  sim] 
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ave  ceded  the   issue  to  those  who 
'ould  damage  our  interests. 

The  text  that  emerged  —  with  this 
ountry  joining  in  the  consensus  — 
jpresented  a  remarkable  turnaround 
om  the  earlier  versions  of  the  decla- 
ition.  It  not  only  removed  those 
lauses  calling  for  state  control  of  the 
ledia  but  added  others  guaranteeing 
eedom  of  information  as  an  essential 
ement  of  human  rights  and  the  right 
f  journalists  to  report  the  news  freely. 
he  general  reaction  of  the  U.S.  media 
immunity  has  been  that  the  U.S.  ef- 
)its  were  responsible  for  a  notable 
access  in  the  face  of  extremely  un- 
ivorable  circumstances. 

In  the  process  of  this  long  debate,  I 
;lieve  we  ourselves  were  able  to  ac- 
uire  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
)ncerns  that  developing  nations  have 
)out  the  present  imbalance  of  com- 
unications  resources  in  the  world  and 
)out  the  needs  of  developing  nations 
tr  assistance  in  augmenting  their  own 
mimunications  capabilities.  This  was 
3t  simply  a  debate  orchestrated  by 
lose  opposed  to  American  media 
iterests.  The  developing  countries 
ive  considerable  and  legitimate  con- 
:rns  of  their  own.  They  worry  that 
edia  reports  from  outside  tend  to  pro- 
de  too  little  information  which  can 
:lp  struggling  nations  with  develop- 
ental  problems.  And  they  worry  that 
edia  reporting  to  the  outside  world 
om  inside  developing  nations  tends  to 
>ncentate  on  the  natural  disasters,  the 
trigues,  and  the  poverty. 
This  is  a  view  that  is  sometimes  ex- 
:ssively  ethnocentric,  but  it  is  a  view 
at  we  should  understand.  Before  the 
ssociated  Press  began  to  dispatch 
:ws  about  the  United  States  to  other 
•untries,  according  to  an  AP  official, 
Reuters  decided  what  news  was  to  be 
nt  from  America.  It  told  the  world 
>out  the  Indians  on  the  war  path  in  the 
'est,  lynchings  in  the  South  and 
zarre  crimes  in  the  North."  It  was 
)t  until  the  AP  became  active  in 
nding  news  abroad  —  until  we  had 
ir  own  news  source  —  that  we  became 
ore  relaxed  about  foreign  press 
iverage  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly,  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
fective  resolution  of  the  UNESCO 
edia  issue  this  autumn  was  the 
•  rthcoming  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
legation —  with  the  considerable  as- 
stance  of  American  media 
presentatives — offering  programs  for 
e  training  of  journalists  in  developing 
itions,  cooperation  in  supplying 
:eded  media  equipment,  and  an  ini- 
Uive  through  the  facilities  of  INTEL- 
VT,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
gency  for  International  Development, 
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valuable  information  to  people  in  re- 
mote areas  of  the  country. 

Overall,  I  think  the  American  people 
can  be  proud  of  the  constructive  man- 
ner in  which  this  issue  was  handled  by 
its  representatives.  Undoubtedly,  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  in  enabling 
us  to  eliminate  our  financial  arrearages 
with  UNESCO  helped  to  strengthen  our 
influence  at  this  crucial  time,  while 
your  advice  and  encouragement  of 
more  effective  coordination  of  interna- 
tional communications  policy  within 
the  government  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  effort. 

This  will  not,  of  course,  mean  the 
end  of  communications  issues.  U.S. 
credibility  will  now  depend  very  much 
on  our  ability  to  carry  through  on  the 
Paris  initiatives.  There  will  continue  to 
be  efforts  to  define  a  "new  world  in- 
formation order,"  in  various  parts  of 
the  U.N.  system.  There  will  be,  in  the 
fall  of  this  year,  a  3-month  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference,  at 
which  the  world's  radio  frequencies 
and  satellite  parking  spaces — including 
our  own  —  will  be  reallocated.  And 
there  will  be  continuing  concern  about 
direct  broadcast  satellites,  transborder 
data  flow,  and  other  issues  that  result 
from  the  tremendous  recent  advances 
in  communications  technology.  It 
clearly  is  in  U.S.  interests  to  have 
strong  representations  in  the  forums 
where  these  issues  arise,  and  we  fully 
intend  to  do  so. 

There  were  other  aspects  of  the  re- 
cent UNESCO  general  conference 
which  were  less  satisfactory  to  us. 
Conference  treatment  of  Middle  East 
issues,  for  example,  provided  mixed  re- 
sults. On  the  unfavorable  side  of  the 
ledger,  the  general  conference  again 
adopted  resolutions  critical  of  Israel  for 
its  archaeological  excavations  in 
Jerusalem  and  for  its  administration  of 
education  in  the  occupied  territories. 
On  both  issues  the  United  States  led  the 
opposition. 

In  a  more  happy  contrast,  the  confer- 
ence also  adopted  —  by  a  consensus 
that  we  were  pleased  to  join  —  an  au- 
thoritative Declaration  on  Race  and 
Racial  Prejudice,  a  U.N.  document 
which  clearly  and  forcefully  condemns 
racism  and  which,  for  the  first  time 
since  1975,  avoids  in  a  U.N.  document 
any  linkage — even  an  indirect  one  —  to 
the  infamous  Zionism-racism  equation 
of  1975.  Although  there  were  indica- 
tions that  some  Arab  states  might  seek 
once  again  to  tie  the  two  concepts, 
strong  U.S.  expressions  of  concern,  to- 
gether with  the  desire  of  U.N.  members 
for  a  consensus  document  on  racism, 
prevented  this  from  occurring.  The  re- 
sult is  the  most  authoritative  statement 
which  the  international  community  has 
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ever  adopted  on  race,  with  no  mention 
of  the  Zionism-racism  issue. 

Pressing  Forward  on 
Management  Issues 

The  continued  interest  of  the  Con1 
gress  in  making  the  U.N.  system  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  and  effectively 
coincides  with  the  overall  efforts  of  the 
Administration. 

One  issue  of  special  concern  is  the 
growth  of  the  budgets  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 
The  U.S.  Government's  efforts  to 
economize  its  own  internal  operations 
cannot  be  translated  literally  into  an 
international  organization  that  has  rep- 
resentatives of  many  cultures  and 
unique  systems  of  operations. 
Nevertheless,  our  training  at  home 
proves  to  be  of  eminent  value  as  we 
seek  to  question  the  validity  of  U.N. 
programs  that  continue  year  after  year 
or  to  implement  evaluation  mechanisms 
that  can  document  the  value  or  lack  of 
value  of  specific  activities  or  to  avoid 
overestimations  of  the  impact  of  infla- 
tion when  new  budget  proposals  are 
being  formulated.  We  are  doing  these 
things  not  just  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  but  in  all  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  programs  and  in  discus- 
sions with  other  member  governments. 

The  United  States  has  clearly  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  U.N.  members 
concerned  about  budget  and  manage- 
ment issues — even  to  the  extent  that 
some  nations  have  questioned  our 
commitment  to  the  organizations  con- 
cerned. The  British,  customary  allies 
on  U.N.  issues,  this  year  publicly 
asked  whether  we  were  not  expecting 
miracles  of  economy  in  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve these  issues  to  be  matters  of  sig- 
nificant importance.  This  year  we 
voted  against  a  major  U.N.  budget  re- 
quest for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  —  because  of  opposition  to  pro- 
gram additions  in  the  second  year  of  a 
biennial  budget,  to  attempts  to  make 
the  United  Nations  fully  immune  to  the 
effects  of  inflation  and  currency  fluctu- 
ation, and  to  a  few  specific  activities 
that  we  found  objectionable.  In  the 
vote  we  were  joined  by  14  other  coun- 
tries, including  France,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Italy,  Israel,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Indeed,  those  who  did  not 
vote  in  favor  of  the  budget  this  year  ac- 
counted for  approximately  80%  of  the 
assessed  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
budget. 

I  think  our  efforts  are  being  felt.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  senior  Sec- 
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retariat  officials  will  now  exercise 
much  greater  efforts  to  control  budget 
expenditures  in  the  coming  period.  The 
point  is  clearly  being  made  to  the  U.N. 
Secretariat,  and  to  the  smaller  nations 
which  contribute  little,  that  the  major 
donors  cannot  tolerate  liberal  ap- 
proaches to  spending. 

On  personnel  questions,  we  have 
seen  some  impressive  new  approaches 
by  the  International  Civil  Service 
Commission  over  the  past  year.  The 
salary  levels  of  the  bulk  of  U.N.  em- 
ployees are  now  in  acceptable  relation- 
ship to  those  of  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees. And  at  U.S.  insistence,  the 
Commission  has  been  instructed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  grade  equivalencies 
with  U.S.  employees  at  the  most  senior 
executive  levels. 

There  remains  considerable  room  for 
improvement  on  all  of  these  manage- 
ment issues.  Nevertheless,  the  Con- 
gress may  be  assured  that  its  concerns 
are  being  well  represented  throughout 
the  U.N.  system. 

Meeting  Financial  Obligations 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  amend- 
ment regarding  technical  assistance  in 
the  U.N.  system  that  was  inserted  by 
the  Congress  last  fall  in  the  State  De- 
partment's appropriation  act  for  FY 
1979.  Not  only  did  that  amendment 
delete  $27.7  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  but,  more  im- 
portantly, it  specified  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  pay  our  as- 
sessed contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  agencies  could 
be  made  available  to  fund  technical  as- 
sistance activities  carried  out  by  these 
agencies. 

Upon  signing  the  bill,  President 
Carter  simultaneously  issued  a  state- 
ment indicating  his  strong  opposition  to 
these  two  provisions  and  that  he  would 
".  .  .  recommend  promptly  to  the 
Congress  the  restoration  of  funds  for 
this  appropriation  and  the  elimination 
of  the  language  which  jeopardizes  our 
ability  to  support  these  international 
organizations.  .  .  ."  The  President's 
budget  for  FY  1980  requests  removal 
of  the  specific  prohibition  against  using 
U.S.  assessed  contributions  for  U.N. 
technical  assistance  activities  and  res- 
toration of  the  $27.7  million  that  was 
disallowed. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  reasons  for 
the  Administration's  concern.  The  reg- 


ular assessed  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
and  the  share  to  be  paid  by  each 
member  state  (its  assessment)  is  deter- 
mined by  the  governing  bodies  of  those 
organizations  according  to  their  re- 
spective constitutional  provisions.  Each 
country,  therefore,  is  obligated  to  pay 
what  it  has  been  assessed  according  to 
the  treaty  under  which  it  assumed 
membership  in  a  particular  U.N. 
agency.  Failure  to  pay  these  assess- 
ments places  the  member  state  in  vio- 
lation of  those  obligations  which  are 
legally  binding  on  it. 

Furthermore,  a  member  of  state 
which  offers  to  contribute  its  assessed 
share  but  places  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  its  contribution  violates  its  obliga- 
tion of  membership.  Not  only  are  such 
conditional  contributions  constitution- 
ally unacceptable  to  the  U.N.  agencies 
but  there  are  practical  reasons  why 
placing  conditions  on  contributions 
cannot  work.  The  funds  provided 
through  assessments  by  a  particular 
member  state  are  commingled  with  the 
contributions  of  others  and  lose  their 
national  identity.  Consequently,  the 
U.N.  agencies  have  no  way  of  guaran- 
teeing that  the  contributions  of  a  par- 
ticular country  are  not  used  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  If  they  attempted  to  do 
so,  not  only  would  U.N.  finances  be- 
come chaotic  but  the  ability  of  the 
agencies  to  carry  out  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  membership  would  be 
badly  crippled.  The  financial  viability 
of  the  individual  U.N.  agencies — and 
possibly  the  future  of  the  U.N.  system 
itself — would  be  seriously  challenged 
if  not  destroyed. 

If  the  Administration  is  compelled  to 
obtain  the  assurances  required  by  the 
current  legislation  that  none  of  our  as- 
sessed contributions  will  be  used  by  the 
U.N.  agencies  for  technical  assistance 
activities,  then  the  United  States  will 
be  unable  to  make  any  assessed  contri- 
butions to  the  U.N.  system  this 
year — to  date  we  have  not  made  any 
payments  to  the  U.N.  and  the  10  spe- 
cialized agencies  in  which  we  maintain 
membership. 

This  will  result  in  a  significant 
shortfall  of  funds  for  the  U.N.  agencies 
since  we  are  the  major  contributor  to 
most  of  the  agencies.  Such  a  shortage 
of  funds  will  have  a  serious  adverse 
impact  on  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  preserve  international  peace 
and  security  and  to  develop  greater  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  economic 
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and  social  areas.  In  the  specialize 
agencies  such  vital  programs  as  d 
veloping  nuclear  safeguards  in  the  I 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agenc 
improving  weather  surveillance  ai 
prediction  in  the  World  Meteorologic 
Organization,  eradicating  and  contrc 
ling  contagious  diseases  in  the  Wor 
Health  Organization,  to  name  but 
few,  will  be  seriously  damaged. 

Also  damaged  will  be  an  importa 
process  for  developing  greater  intern 
tional  cooperation  in  which  we  ha' 
played  a  major  role  over  the  past  thr 
decades.  The  loss  of  American  infl 
ence  both  in  the  U.N.  system  and 
our  bilateral  relationships — especial 
the  developing  states  of  Latin  Americ 
Africa,  and  Asia — is  likely  to  be  si 
nificant.  As  a  country  which  has  chai 
pioned  the  rule  of  law  and,  through 
actions,  has  set  an  example  for  oth 
states  to  follow,  the  United  States  w 
appear  to  be  untrue  to  its  own  ideals 
we  cannot  honor  our  legal  obligation: 

In  short,  the  legislation  enacted  I 
year — if  it  is  allowed  to  stand- 
threatens  to  have  serious  negative  it 
plications  for  our  national  well-bein 
for  U.S.  foreign  relations,  and  for  t 
world  community.  We  believe  that  ne 
corrective  legislation  is  needed  u 
gently  before  we  experience  the  fi 
impact  of  that  action  in  the  U.N.  s> 
tern. 


Funding  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  specil 
problem  of  funding  U.N.  technical  i 
sistance  activities.  Concern  has  be 
voiced  by  some  Members  of  Congre 
that  the  technical  assistance  work 
the  United  Nations  ought  to  be  fund 
entirely  through  voluntary,  rather  th 
assessed,  contributions  levied  on  t 
total  membership.  Apparently  this  cc 
cern  was  partially  responsible  f 
enactment  of  the  unacceptable  legisi 
tion  passed  last  year. 

The  most  up-to-date  data  availal 
show  that  the  U.N.  system  spent  neai 
$663  million  in  1977  on  technical  ; 
sistance  activities — or  27%  of  the  to 
funds  available  to  the  agencies  tr 
year.  However,  of  the  amount  spent  1 
technical  assistance,  about  81%  w 
obtained  through  voluntary  contrib 
tions  and  only  19%  from  assess 
budgets.  Furthermore,  of  the  $2.4  b 
lion  total  funds  available  in  1977  to  t 
U.N.   agencies,   technical   assistan 
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nded  in  assessed  budgets  accounted 
r  only  5.  lr<  . 

Looked  at  another  way,  for  the 
lited  Nations  and  the  10  specialized 
encies  to  which  the  United  States 
longs,  the  combined  assessed  budg- 
5  in  1979  are  estimated  to  be  $1.2 
llion;  of  that  amount,  only  $151 
illion — or  12.9^ — is  expected  to  be 
located  for  technical  assistance  ac- 
'ities.  If  we  exclude  the  World  Health 
•ganization  (WHO)  which  according 
its  constitution  and  30  years  of  prac- 
:e  has  used  its  regular  assessed 
dget  to  fund  its  important  worldwide 
alth  programs,  the  picture  in  1979 
anges  dramatically,  i.e..  of  the  esti- 
ated  $970  million  total  regular  budg- 
>  for  the  other  10  U.N.  agencies, 
ly  $34.5  million  is  planned  to  be 
ed  for  technical  assistance  work — or 
6<7c  of  the  total. 

Although  the  technical  assistance 
ark  of  the  U.N.  system  funded 
rough  assessments  is  small — and 
iny  would  argue  that  larger  rather 
an  smaller  amounts  should  be  de- 
ited  to  these  activities,  given  the 
eds  and  the  demonstrated  capabilities 
the  U.N.  agencies — there  is  no 
mbt  that  it  has  been  overwhelmingly 
nsistent  with  U.S.  interests. 
The  United  States  has  supported  the 
:hnical  assistance  efforts  of  the  U.N. 
stem  because  these  activities: 

•  Have  an  impressive  multiplier  ef- 
ct  through  facilitating  large-scale 
:velopment  efforts  managed  and  fi- 
inced  by  other  international  institu- 
>ns  and/or  private  investments; 

•  Perform  a  catalytic  role  and  pro- 
de  technical  expertise  for  initiating 
tivities  which  otherwise  may  not  be 
idertaken; 

•  Possess  a  unique  capability  for 
imulating  recipient  developing  coun- 
les  to  improve  their  internal  planning, 
anagement.  and  related  capabilities 
:cessary  to  maximize  benefits  avail- 
tie  from  their  own  resources  and  other 
;ternal  assistance; 

•  Provide  global  benefits  in  fields 
ich  as  nuclear  safeguards,  weather 
recasting,  air  navigation  safety,  and 
e  fight  against  communicable  dis- 
ises;  and 

•  Complement  our  bilateral  efforts. 

Technical  assistance  provided  by  the 
■  N.  system  also  helps  to  establish 
ithin  the  recipient  countries  an  envi- 
nment  of  reduced  political  tensions, 
owing  economic   prosperity  to  be 


shared  by  all.  and  improved  social 
conditions.  In  particular,  it  promotes 
increased  respect  for  the  political  and 
economic  rights  of  the  individual  and 
other  conditions  which  enhance  human 
rights. 

Strong  U.S.  support  for  U.N.  system 
technical  assistance  indicates  our  ea- 
gerness to  participate  as  a  full  partner 
in  the  evolving  multilateral  economic 
and  social  infrastructure  and  encour- 
ages fuller  participation  and  increased 
support  from  all  members  of  the  world 
community  especially  other  donor  na- 
tions. It  also  demonstrates  our  respon- 
siveness to  the  legitimate  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries — thereby  helping  to 
improve  North-South  relations  —  and 
serves  to  strengthen  the  important  lead- 
ership role  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  U.N.  system  and  the 
world  community. 

In  supporting  technical  assistance 
activities  conducted  by  the  agencies  of 
the  U.N.  system,  the  United  States 
seeks  to  promote  coherence,  coordina- 
tion, and  effective  management  in  the 
implementation  of  these  activities,  both 
individually  and  as  a  whole.  This  is  of 
special  concern  to  the  United  States 
given  the  decentralized  character  of  the 
U.N.  system,  the  maintenance  of  which 
reflects  and  complements  the  pluralism 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  our  own  na- 
tional interests.  A  major  U.S.  concern, 
however,  is  to  assure  that  a  proper  re- 
lationship exists  between  those  U.N. 
agency  activities  funded  by  obligatory 
assessments  levied  on  all  member 
states  and  those  funded  by  voluntary 
contributions,  the  level  of  which  is 
fully  discretionary  for  the  donor  coun- 
tries. 

The  central  theme  of  U.S.  policy 
continues  to  be  that  of  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram (UNDP)  as  the  primary  source  of 
funding  and  overall  coordination  for 
technical  assistance  activities  con- 
ducted by  each  of  the  U.N.  system 
agencies  and  programs.  Through 
strengthening  the  capability  of  the 
UNDP  to  promote  the  necessary  coher- 
ence, coordination,  and  effective  man- 
agement that  we  seek,  we  believe  that 
the  interests  of  individual  countries  and 
the  world  community  will  be  enhanced. 
In  support  of  this  emphasis  on  the  cen- 
tral role  of  the  UNDP,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to: 

•  Press  in  each  U.N.  agency  to  keep 
existing  assessed  funded  technical  as- 
sistance to  a  minimum  consistent  with 
overall  U.S.  policy  objectives; 


•  Seek  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
new  programs  unless  the  need  is  ex- 
traordinary and  can  be  fully  justified; 
and 

•  Transfer,  wherever  appropriate, 
funding  and  policy  responsibility  for 
such  programs  to  other  agencies  — 
especially  the  UNDP — utilizing  vol- 
untary contributions. 

We  will  make  every  effort  to  insure 
that  the  U.N.  agencies  and  other 
member  governments  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  longstanding  U.S.  sup- 
port for  these  organizations  could  be 
seriously  impaired  if  the  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  concern  by  us,  the  major 
U.N.  contributor,  are  ignored. 

In  supporting  the  central  role  for  the 
UNDP,  our  policy  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  some  of  the  U.N. 
agency  charters,  accepted  by  the 
United  States  in  joining  the  organiza- 
tions, provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
some  kinds  of  technical  assistance  out 
of  assessed  budget  funds.  While  the 
United  States  can  oppose  assessments 
levied  on  it  for  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities by  a  U.N.  agency,  these  as- 
sessments must  be  respected  as  legal 
obligations  of  membership  once  deci- 
sions have  been  taken  in  the  agencies 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
statutory  instruments.  We  fully  recog- 
nize, however,  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended for  these  provisions  to  serve  as 
a  device  for  the  majority  to  employ  in 
making  significant  resource  transfers 
through  the  U.N.  system  from  the  de- 
veloped to  the  developing  countries.  To 
the  extent  this  takes  place,  a  major 
constitutional  crisis  would  ensue,  and 
the  United  States  might  be  forced  to  re- 
consider its  participation  in  the  institu- 
tions in  question. 

In  dealing  with  this  issue,  we  recog- 
nize that  universal  funding  and 
burden-sharing  for  U.N.  system  techni- 
cal assistance  activities  are  appropriate 
in  those  instances  where  benefits  serve 
a  common  interest.  Examples  of  in- 
stances where  this  is  true  are  WHO's 
programs  for  the  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  diseases  and  efforts  by  other 
U.N.  agencies  to  advance  global  norms 
(e.g.,  developing  internationally  ac- 
ceptable criteria  for  foodstuffs  involved 
in  international  trade). 

Finally,  our  policy  is  to  support  as- 
sessed funding  of  technical  assistance 
in  individual  U.N.  agencies  in  those  in- 
stances where  important  goals  are  bet- 
ter served  this  way  than  through  the 
UNDP.  For  example,  UNDP  proce- 
dures often  will  not  allow  for  meeting 
short-term  emergency  needs  on  a 
timely  basis,  and  the  United  States 
sometimes  finds  that  the  UNDP  country 
programming  system  does  not  suffi- 
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\oluntary  Contributions  and  the  OAS 


by  Charles  William  Maynes 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  March 
7,  1979.  Mr.  Maynes  is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Organization 
Affairs. l 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
in  support  of  President  Carter's  request 
for  $277.2  million  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  and  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS). 

The  United  Nations  has  been  and 
remains  a  critical  arena  for  U.S.  inter- 
ests. But  we  are  not  alone.  Never  be- 
fore in  world  history  have  so  many  na- 
tions faced  such  a  significant  chal- 


lenge: to  secure  peace  and  prosperity 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  future 
generations  as  well.  We  must  turn  this 
challenge  into  a  manageable  task. 

For  too  long  some  have  perceived 
the  United  Nations  as  primarily  a  stage 
for  intermittent  hostile  competition 
among  nation  states.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  these  people  tend  to 
see  the  United  Nations  and  its  activities 
as  posing  threats  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  providing  opportunities.  In 
fact,  it  offers  us  far  more  of  the  latter 
than  commonly  accepted. 

In  the  United  Nations,  it  is  true  that 
a  handful  of  pathologically  anti- 
American  governments  engage  in  pub- 
lic posturing  against  us.  But  they  are 
not  characteristic  of  this  great  collec- 
tive of  nations.  Their  actions  should  be 


International  Organizations  (Cont'd) 

ciently  accommodate  priority  needs 
identified  by  this  country  in  particular 
program  sectors  (e.g.,  primary  health 
care). 

I  think  the  crucial  issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  will 
honor  the  legal  obligations  which  we 
accepted  in  joining  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  There  are 
occasions  when  we  oppose  specific  ac- 
tivities promoted  by  others,  but  we  are 
required  to  contribute  our  assessed 
share.  Others  oppose  activities  which 
the  U.S.  promotes  and  supports,  but  we 
insist  that  they  contribute  funds 
nevertheless  in  order  to  fulfill  their  ob- 
ligations of  membership. 

Sometimes  we  prevail  in  our  view, 
and  sometimes  we  do  not.  That  is  the 
nature  of  a  representative  organization 
composed  of  150  sovereign  member 
states.  This  is  not  significantly  differ- 
ent from  our  own  budget  process,  since 
funds  approved  by  the  Congress  are  the 
result  of  compromise  among  competing 
interests.  The  United  States,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  major  contributors, 
voted  against  appropriations  for  the 
United  Nations  at  the  recently  con- 
cluded U.N.  General  Assembly;  how- 
ever, the  majority  prevailed  and  the  re- 
quest was  approved.  As  a  responsible 
member,  the  United  States  has  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  its  assessment. 

The  U.N.  agencies  operate  on  the 
basis  of  political  balance.  Inevitably, 
there  is  a  certain  give-and-take  in  the 


system.  Our  decision  to  join  these  or- 
ganizations and  to  accept  the  con- 
sequent treaty  obligations  —  including 
the  obligation  to  pay  our  assess- 
ments—  was  made  in  full  confidence 
that  we  would  gain  a  clear  net  balance 
of  benefits.  We  accepted  membership 
in  the  U.N.  agencies  knowing  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  control  all  the  ac- 
tivities they  undertake,  as  no  single 
nation  can  or  should.  But  any  fair 
evaluation  of  the  enormous  benefits  we 
enjoy  through  our  membership — from 
peacekeeping  to  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards for  air  navigation  safety  or  en- 
vironmental protection  —  would  con- 
firm that  it  remains  in  our  interest  to 
"play  by  the  rules"  that  we  helped  es- 
tablish. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  ask  the 
Congress  to  remove  from  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  last  year  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
for  U.N.  technical  assistance  activities 
and  to  act  favorably  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  requested  to  per- 
mit full  funding  of  our  U.N.  system  as- 
sessments. This  country,  if  it  is  to  re- 
main a  leader  in  the  international  com- 
munity and  a  major  actor  in  the  U.N. 
system,  must  respect  the  rule  of  law 
and  honor  its  international  legal  obli- 
gations, n 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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taken  into  account  in  our  policy  vis- 
vis  those  countries,  but  it  should  n 
provoke  public  posturing  on  our  pi 
about  the  merits  of  the  United  Natio 
itself. 

Certainly  some  of  the  rhetoric  in  ( 
United  Nations  is  not  to  our  taste; 
few  resolutions  have  been  against  o 
interests.  But  the  advantages  to  I 
United  States  of  the  United  Nations  1 
outweigh  its  periodic  irritations. 

For  a  mature  American  foreign  p< 
icy: 

•  What  threat  is  there  in  providi 
technical  assistance  through  the  LB 
Development  Program  (UNDP) 
countries  in  need?  Should  we  not  foe 
on  the  investment  opportunities  creat 
for  the  governments  themselves  a 
outside  investors? 

•  What  threat  lies  in  efforts  to  m< 
humanitarian  and  developmental  nee 
through  UNICEF  and  the  U.N.  Rel: 
and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)?  Shot 
we  not  concentrate  on  the  lives  ii 
proved  and  enriched? 

•  What  threat  lies  in  internatiot 
scientific  cooperation  through  the  U. 
Environment  Program  (UNEP)  or 
advancing  nuclear  safeguards  throu 
the  International  Atomic  Ener 
Agency  (IAEA)?  Should  we  not  cc 
sider  the  costs  of  not  having  these  pi 
grams? 

•  What  is  so  threatening  about  t 
education  and  training  that  the  Unit 
Nations  provides  for  people  deni 
such  opportunities  in  their  own  t< 
ritories?  Should  we  not  imagine  h< 
countries  like  Namibia  will  be  gc 
erned  in  the  absence  of  this  prepa: 
tion? 

The  threat  lies  not  in  the  United  N 
tions  but  in  ourselves  if  we  are  hoc 
winked  by  new  peddlers  of  old  fea: 
The  real  danger  facing  our  world  lui 
behind  propositions  which  make  a  v 
tue  out  of  unconcern  for  our  fellc 
men,  which  are  blind  to  our  natioi 
true  self-interest,  and  which  wou 
make  Americans  believe  that  we  ne 
the  United  Nations  less  when  we  ne 
it  more. 

True,  we  were  the  founders  a 
moving  spirit  of  the  United  Natior 
True,  we  have  been  its  major  func 
and  leading  member.  But  that  reflei 
the  intelligence  of  our  policies  as  mu 
as  the  generosity  of  our  nation. 

Today,  the  United  Nations  is  t 
forum  for  major  diplomatic  initiativ 
by  many  countries.  It  has  become 
major  force  for  tempering  periodic  oi 
bursts  of  violence  among  nations.  A 
it  has  become  more  than  just  the  li 
resort  for  peace — it  has  also  become 
pioneer  organization  in  creating  glol 
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nditions  for  permanent  peace  and 
ble  economic  order. 
The  voluntary  contributions  we  offer 
this  international  organization — 
neroiis  as  they  may  be — are  not  a  tax 
our  charity  nor  a  real  burden  on  our 
jnomy.  The  sum  of  $277  million  is 
more  than  $1 .  10  for  each  American, 
very  small  per  capita  expenditure 
th  a  major  return.  It  will  not  in  itself 
y  political  good  will,  but  it  is  an  in- 
stment  in  peace  and  prosperity.  And 
im  it  we  will  also  obtain  direct  and 
portant  economic,  technical,  and  so- 
il benefits. 

Thus,  the  United  Nations  devotes 
:se  voluntary  contributions  to: 

•  Confront  the  deterioration  of  the 
ysical  environment  of  this  Earth; 

•  Monitor  and  give  technical  guid- 
:e  for  nuclear  facilities  worldwide; 

•  Improve  the  basic  economic  secu- 
y  for  children,  mothers,  and  refu- 
;s; 

•  Mobilize  and  employ  skilled  plan- 
rs,  managers,  and  technicians  in  the 
veloping  countries; 

•  Act  against  food  shortages  and 
lin  waste; 

•  Gather  information  and  impart 
owledge  about  the  impact  of  weather 
i  climate  on  people's  lives  and  farm- 
.'  crops; 

•  Prevent  the  outbreak  and  the 
■ead  of  infectuous  disease;  and 

•  Improve  the  status  of  and  opportu- 
ies  for  women  in  the  developed  and 
veloping  countries  alike. 

I  mention  these  constructive  actions 
ly  for  illustration,  not  as  an  all  - 
;lusive  list.  But  when  Americans 
vel  by  air  and  land  safely,  we  wish 
)re  would  think  about  this  investment 
the  U.N.'s  International  Civil  Avia- 
>n  Organization  (ICAO).  If  Ameri- 
ns  are  not  stricken  with  food 
isoning,  we  hope  some  will  recall 
i  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
)n's  (FAO)  Codex  Alimentarius 
>mmission  that  sets  health  and  safety 
indards  for  the  fish  we  consume.  I 
uld  continue  to  elaborate  on  how 
N.  programs  and  agencies  touch  our 
ily  lives.  In  an  increasingly  interde- 
ndent  and  complex  world,  multilat- 
al  technical  and  scientific  cooperation 
omoted  by  all  the  U.N.  agencies  and 
ograms  is  not  a  luxury;  it  is  a  neces- 

y. 

I  submit  that  each  one  of  us  has 
mething  to  benefit  from  our  support 
this  worldwide  Organization.  Permit 
2,  however,  to  discuss  briefly  why 
ir  continued  policy  and  financial  sup- 
»rt  to  international  organizations  and 
ograms  is  essential  to  the  achieve- 
2nt  of  major  U.S.  policy  objectives. 
First,  these  voluntary  contributions 


enhance  U.S.  leadership  in  shaping  the 
direction  and  growth  of  the  rapidly 
evolving  nature  of  global  economic  and 
political  cooperation. 

Second,  our  voluntary  contributions 
will  strengthen — as  they  already 
have — the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  confront 
effectively  global  economic,  human- 
itarian, and  environmental  problems. 

Third,  the  investment  of  American 
tax  dollars  through  these  voluntary 
contributions  returns  specific  benefits 
to  the  United  States. 

And  fourth,  only  through  an  active 
and  positive  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams can  we  play  a  role  in  assuring 
that  voluntary  contributions  are  well 
spent  and  the  programs  effectively 
managed. 

Strengthening  U.S.  Leadership 

In  an  editorial  the  day  after  Ambas- 
sador Dubs'  tragic  death  [in  Afghani- 
stan] and  the  attack  on  our  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  the  New  York  Times  used  a 
telling  phrase — "the  unavoidable  obli- 
gations of  leadership."  The  American 
people  and  the  Congress  want  the 
United  States  to  continue  as  the  leading 
nation  in  this  difficult  and  complex 
world. 

The  strength  of  our  global  position  is 
expressed  in  several  ways.  Our  prestige 
as  a  democratic  republic,  our  military 
power,  and  our  economic  vitality  are 
key  elements.  But  since  World  War  II 
our  consistent  initiative  in  urging  that 
nations  act  together  to  solve  common 
problems  has  been  a  principal  course  of 
action  in  demonstrating  our  leadership. 

Since  its  founding  the  United  Na- 
tions has  grown  to  reflect  all  of  the 
problems,  conflicts,  and  complexities 
of  the  world.  New  factors  in  interna- 
tional affairs  make  our  voluntary 
contributions  critically  important, 
especially  since  political  and  security 
considerations  are  closely  linked  to 
economic  issues.  The  United  Nations 
today  is  the  main  forum  for  the  North- 
South  dialogue.  The  interdependence 
of  the  economies  of  North  and  South 
contains  the  seeds  of  promise  for  a 
more  prosperous  world  as  well  as  the 
specter  of  increased  global  tensions. 
The  United  Nations  will  have  a  crucial 
role  in  determining  the  outcome. 

Much  will  depend  on  our  leadership 
to  turn  this  promise  into  reality  and 
defuse  the  confrontation  that  is  fueled 
by  the  growing  disparities  in  global 
living  standards. 

In  the  long  run  the  pressing  problems 
of  food,  energy,  and  population  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  if  not  con- 
fronted decisively,  will  inevitably  en- 
tail serious  security  risks  to  all  and 
rising  costs  to  the  industrialized  coun- 
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tries.  Efforts  to  improve  North-South 
relations  require  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  our  responsiveness  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  developing 
countries.  They  are  turning  increas- 
ingly to  international  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  improving  the  lot  of  their 
people. 

The  question  is  not  simply  one  of 
preventive  action.  It  is  through  our 
leadership  in  the  United  Nations  that 
we  have  again  and  again  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  progressive  and  con- 
structive steps. 

The  leading  example  now  is 
Namibia.  After  long  and  extremely 
difficult  negotiations,  it  appears  that  a 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  to  majority 
rule  can  be  achieved.  The  United  Na- 
tions provided  the  channel  for  that  ef- 
fort and  will  provide,  in  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  human  skills  needed  to 
get  an  independent  Namibia  started. 
Some  will  be  funded  from  programs  in 
this  request,  especially  the  UNDP. 

Similarly,  the  United  Nations  is  now 
providing  a  forum  and  a  channel  for 
action  to  moderate  and  stabilize  politi- 
cal conflicts  in  Cyprus,  southern  Leba- 
non, and  in  Indochina. 

The  U.N.  system  also  provides  a 
means  to  negotiate  within  the  interna- 
tional community  major  economic  is- 
sues which  would  be  simply  unman- 
ageable bilaterally  and  which  are  of 
vital  concern  to  the  United  States. 
These  include  trade,  international 
monetary  reform,  technology  transfer, 
and  a  new  but  crucial  subject — energy. 

Dealing  with  Global  Problems  and 
Challenges 

More  specifically,  it  is  through  the 
United  Nations  and  through  the  OAS 
that  we  have  obtained  the  cooperation 
of  other  nations  to  deal  with  problems 
having  global  impact.  By  sponsoring 
these  multilateral  initiatives,  the  United 
States  led  the  way  for: 

•  Developing  nations  to  have  skilled 
and  specialized  manpower,  which  they 
need  and  which  the  UNDP  provides; 

•  Southern  Africans  to  be  trained  for 
constructive  roles  in  their  newly  inde- 
pendent countries,  which  several  pro- 
grams in  this  request  provide; 

•  Women  to  achieve  a  rightful  and 
useful  place  in  their  societies,  which 
the  Decade  for  Women  promotes; 

•  Effective  cooperation  among  the 
Latin  American  countries,  which  the 
OAS  programs  provide; 

•  Permanent  improvement  in  the 
health  and  welfare  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, which  UNICEF  furthers;  and 

•  International  cooperation  in  the 
fields  of  meteorology  and  nuclear  tech- 
nology, which  the  World  Meteorological 
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Organization   (WMO)  and  the   IAEA 
underpin. 

In  an  era  of  growing  scarcity  of  re- 
sources for  the  developing  countries, 
technical  cooperation  has  become  a 
highly  cost-effective  way  to  stimulate 
the  global  economy.  Multilateral  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  draw  on  a 
pool  of  international  knowledge,  skills, 
and  language  proficiency  that  no  single 
country  can  provide;  allocate  assistance 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  developmental, 
not  political,  criteria;  influence  recip- 
ient countries  to  pursue  sound  de- 
velopment policies  and  practices;  and 
set  international  standards  for  technical 
assistance  projects. 

Moreover,  multilateral  technical  as- 
sistance serves  as  a  channel  for  vital 
preinvestment  work  for  capital  projects 
of  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  private  sector.  U.S.  pri- 
vate firms  then  participate  significantly 
in  the  followup  investment  opportuni- 
ties that  UNDP  generates — estimated  at 
some  $28.8  billion  between  1959  and 
1977.  UNDP  technical  advisers  help 
identify  existing,  unused,  and  untapped 
resources.  They  have  been  credited 
with  uncovering  some  $20  billion 
worth  of  mineral  deposits.  Using  indig- 
enous technology,  UNDP  speeds  the 
building  of  roads,  rural  power  systems, 
communications,  and  other  facilities. 
This  improved  infrastructure  increases 
the  capacity  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  help  each  other  and  to  contrib- 
ute their  share  in  solving  global  food 
shortages  and  in  developing  renewable 
energy  sources. 

We  cannot  expect  the  international 
community  to  continue  to  act  together 
on  problems  we  want  resolved  if  we  do 
not  pay  our  fair  share  of  the  multilat- 
eral actions  we  initiated  to  deal  with 
them.  We  led  in  founding  the  UNDP, 
UNICEF,  the  IAEA,  and  most  of  the 
other  programs  in  this  request.  We 
continue  to  have  strong  influence  over 
their  policies.  Americans  now  head 
UNDP,  UNICEF,  and  UNRWA,  the 
programs  with  the  greatest  resources. 

But  our  leadership  in  these  pro- 
grams, in  the  United  Nations  and  OAS, 
and  in  the  international  community  will 
be  weakened  if  we  do  not  sustain  our 
strong  support  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Benefits  to  the  U.S. 

American  tax  dollars  contributed  to 
these  programs  return  substantial 
benefits  to  U.S.  interests.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  inappropriate  to  think  of  them  as  an 
investment  with  specific  dividends  for 
the  United  States. 

The  most  important  benefit  is  that 


these  programs  support  our  foreign 
policies,  especially  toward  the  de- 
veloping world. 

Through  UNDP,  UNICEF,  and  the 
IAEA,  the  OAS  programs — indeed, 
through  each  of  these  programs — 
elements  of  basic  long-term  American 
policy  are  applied  in  every  recipient 
country. 

•  UNDP  promotes  rational  allocation 
of  scarce  managerial  and  technical  re- 
sources, development  of  private  enter- 
prise and  investment  as  sources  of 
employment,  and  widespread  applica- 
tion of  light  capital  technology  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

•  UNRWA  provides  basic  and  voca- 
tional education  to  Palestinian  youths 
so  they  can  get  jobs  instead  of  turning 
to  despair  and  violence. 

•  UNICEF  attacks  malnutrition 
which  reduces  the  potential  of  millions 
of  children  to  work  productively  when 
they  become  adults. 

•  IAEA  provides  technical  assist- 
ance and  inspections  that  promote  nu- 
clear safety  and  inhibit  proliferation  of 
weapons  technology. 

Thus  these  programs  benefit  the 
United  States  by  supporting  our  own 
objectives. 

But  a  unique  benefit  of  multilateral 
action  is  that  we  do  not  pay  the  whole 
bill.  By  mobilizing  the  financial  and 
human  resources  of  the  entire  interna- 
tional community,  these  programs  are 
highly  cost  effective.  For  every  dollar 
we  contribute  to  UNDP  and  to  UN- 
ICEF, other  nations  contribute  four. 
Our  sustained  strong  support  for  each 
program  has  a  multiplier  effect  by  en- 
couraging other  major  donor  nations  to 
increase  their  contributions.  This  effect 
has  been  demonstrated  dramatically  in 
such  major  programs  as  UNDP  and 
UNRWA. 

These  programs  also  benefit  the 
United  States  by  promoting  interna- 
tional economic  stability  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  market  and  investment  op- 
portunities for  American  firms. 

As  the  development  of  countries  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America  pro- 
ceeds, new  markets  will  be  opened  for 
the  export  of  American  goods.  Ameri- 
can high  technology  services  will  be 
required  to  operate  and  maintain  more 
complex  economies  and  societies, 
especially  if  significant  American  input 
is  involved  in  their  early  development. 
Raw  materials  required  by  American 
industry  will  continue  to  be  available 
and  possibly  at  reduced  cost.  New  op- 
portunities for  the  investment  of 
American  capital  will  arise.  And  bar- 
riers to  free  international  trade  will  be 
reduced. 

UNDP  especially   improves  U.S. 
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economic  opportunities  by  strengths 
ing  developing  economies  in  the  lo 
term  and  by  identifying  specific 
vestment  opportunities  in  developi 
countries,  many  of  which  are  taken 
by  American  firms. 

Finally,  these  programs  benefit  I 
U.S.  economy  by  purchasing  signi 
cant  amounts  of  American  goods  a 
services.  We  contributed  $115  milli 
to  UNDP  in  1977,  but  UNDP  sp< 
over  $100  million  in  the  United  Stat 
In  1976  alone  UNDP  generated  $i 
billion  worth  of  investments  in  natu 
resource  projects,  of  which  $256  n 
lion  was  the  share  of  American  priv 
firms. 

We  contributed  $30  million  to  U 
ICEF  in  1978,  but  UNICEF  sp< 
$48.4  million  in  the  United  States  t 
year.  Moreover  many  of  these  p 
grams  are  headquartered  in  New  Yo 
The  United  Nations  and  its  speciali; 
agencies  spend  over  $450  million 
nually  in  that  city. 

Thus  it  is  true  that  we  join  with  ot 
nations  in  contributing  to  these  p 
grams  because  they  benefit  people  v 
need  assistance.  Through  them, 
pursue  traditional  American  hum; 
itarian  goals. 

The  reality,  however,  is  that  meet 
humanitarian  concerns  serves  our  ti 
row  as  well  as  our  broad  self-inten 
In  fact,  multilateral  technical  coope 
tion  is  no  longer  simply  a  resou 
transfer  from  the  rich  nations  for  the 
elusive  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  an  inl 
dependent  world — where  prosperity 
the  developed  countries  is  clos 
linked  to  steady  growth  and  model 
zation  in  the  developing  areas — th 
voluntary  contributions  should  not 
seen  as  "give-aways"  but  as  loi 
range  investments  with  definite  retu 
for  the  United  States. 

Assuring  Effectiveness  and  Efficiei 

We  share  with  the  Congress 
strong  view  that  multilateral  assista 
programs  must  be  efficiently  manaj 
and  effective  in  achieving  their  obj 
tives.  We  want  to  assure  that  our  c 
tributions  are  well  spent. 

In  the  last  2  years,  we  have  int 
sified  our  regular  consultations  with 
chief  executives  and  staff  of  all  U 
programs  concerning  their  planni 
administration,  budgets,  and  ope 
tions. 

Moreover,  we  have  urged  in 
governing  bodies  of  these  organizati> 
managerial  and  fiscal  reforms  aimec 
cutting  overhead  costs  and  maximiz 
the  share  of  total  budgets  devoted 
delivery  of  assistance.  These  effc 
have  had  concrete  results,  especiall) 
UNDP. 
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iVith  respect  to  our  own  evaluation 
(ability,  we  have  revised  and  in- 
ased  the  frequency  of  periodic  re- 
ts on  U.N.  programs  from  Foreign 
vice  posts.  We  have  also  completed 
>  comprehensive  field  evaluations  of 
^.  programs  in  Kenya  and  Thailand. 
:  plan  similar  missions  to 
igladesh  and  other  major  recipients 
U.N.  assistance.  We  will  be  pleased 
jrovide  the  Congress  with  the  results 
»ur  evaluation  efforts  so  far. 
rhe  U.N.'s  own  evaluation 
chanism — the  system-wide  Joint  In- 
ction  Unit — is  increasingly  effec- 
i,  pinpointing  problem  spots  and 
;sible  areas  of  overlap  among  agen- 
s. 

Dn  personnel  questions,  we  have  seen 
ne  impressive  new  approaches  by 

International  Civil  Service  Com- 
;sion  over  the  past  year.  The  salary 
els  of  the  bulk  of  U.N.  employees 

no  longer  unreasonably  higher  than 
se  of  U.S.  Government  employees. 
d  at  U.S.  insistence  the  General 
sembly  has  asked  the  International 
SI  Service  Commission  to  study  the 
aries  at  the  most  senior  executive 
els  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  next 
neral  Assembly. 

iVhile  we  continue  to  pursue  these 
1  other  management  issues,  recog- 
ing  that  much  yet  remains  to  be 
te,  the  Congress  may  be  assured  that 
concerns  in  this  area  are  being  rep- 
ented strongly  throughout  the  U.N. 
tern. 

Minimum  Request 

Dur  total  request  this  year  is  $5  mil- 
n  less  than  last  year  and  only  7% 
)ve  the  fiscal  year  1979  total  appro- 
ation  of  $260  million.  The  percent- 
e  increases  for  two  major 
jgrams  — UNDP  and   UNICEF  — 

less  than  last  year;  most  other  major 
)grams  are  unchanged  or  increased 
ly  slightly;  and  two  smaller  but  im- 
rtant  programs  —  UNEP  and  the 
cade  for  Women  —  have  been  de- 
ased.  Moreover,  we  have  included  no 
w  programs  and  dropped  one  pro- 
im  funded  last  year  pending  a  review 

the  first  year's  results.  There  are 
od  reasons  now  for  new  initiatives  in 
iltilateral  cooperation,  especially  in 
:as  of  strong  interest  to  the  United 
Ues  such  as  renewable  energy,  nutri- 
n  in  developing  countries,  and  a 
)gram  to  place  more  young  Ameri- 
is  in  the  U.N.  system.  We  consid- 
:d  requesting  funding  for  such  pro- 
ims,  but  they  were  deleted  in  view  of 
:  need  for  budgetary  restraint. 
In  our  view,  this  total  request  and 
:  individual  funding  levels  represent 
:  minimal  levels  consistent  with  our 


national  interests.  Any  less  would  sig- 
nificantly damage  our  interests  and  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs. 


Meeting  Financial  Obligations 

Before  we  discuss  the  individual 
program  funding  requests,  let  me  return 
to  the  theme  at  the  beginning  of  this 
statement:  that  of  the  perceived  threats 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  that  exist  in  the  United  Nations. 

Today  I  would  emphasize  the  very 
strong  concern  of  the  executive  branch 
about  meeting  our  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies.  Legislation  passed 
last  year  deleted  $27.7  million  from  the 
President's  budget  request  and  imposed 
a  condition  on  the  remainder  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  that  none  of  the 
funds  could  be  used  for  technical  as- 
sistance. Since  regular  budget  funds 
are  commingled  in  one  account,  the 
U.N.  agencies  cannot  guarantee  that 
one  country's  funds  are  not  used  for 
any  specific  purpose.  The  effect  of  last 
year's  legislation,  therefore,  is  to  cut 
off  all  U.S.  funds  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  for  its  10  specialized  agen- 
cies. So  far  in  1979,  we  have  made  no 
regular  budget  payments  to  these  agen- 
cies. 

We  cannot  do  so  until  the  legislation 
is  changed.  As  you  know,  the  Admin- 
istration has  introduced  legislation  that 
would  restore  the  $27.7  million  and 
delete  the  prohibitory  language.  We 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly.  That  action  is  essential  to 
minimize  the  damage  to  the  U.N. 
agencies  and  to  maintain  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  these  organizations. 

I  recognize  that  this  new  legislation 
falls  under  a  different  appropriation 
than  the  one  under  review  here  today. 
But  the  voluntary  contributions,  which 
are  the  concern  of  this  subcommittee, 
will  be  of  little  value  if  the  United 
States  cannot  make  its  assessed  contri- 
butions to  the  U.N.  agencies.  Specif- 
ically: 

•  There  will  be  adverse  impact  on 
the  U.N.'s  work  to  preserve  interna- 
tional peace  and  security; 

•  There  will  be  damage  to  its  efforts 
to  develop  greater  international  cooper- 
ation in  economic  and  social  areas; 

•  There  will  be  serious  harm  to  the 
efforts  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO)  to  control  contagious  dis- 
ease and  to  FAO  programs  to  combat 
plant  and  animal  disease  and  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  nutritional 
value  of  food  produced  in  developing 
countries; 

•  The  loss  of  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
development  assistance   field  —  which 
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has  persuaded  many  other  nations  to 
contribute  to  U.N.  agencies  and  to  de- 
velopment programs  —  will  seriously 
undermine  efforts  we  have  pursued  for 
30  years; 

•  There  will  also  be  a  tremendous 
loss  of  American  influence  within  these 
organizations — particularly  among  the 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia  which  are  important 
to  us;  and 

•  Our  efforts  to  champion  the  rule  of 
law  —  to  encourage  all  nations  to 
adhere  to  legal  principles — will  be  un- 
dermined by  our  own  disregard  of  the 
legal  obligations  we  have  accepted. 

In  short,  the  current  legislation  has 
tragic  implications  not  just  for  the 
U.N.  system  but  for  all  aspects  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

We  agree  with  the  Congress  on  the 
general  principle  that  most  U.N.  sys- 
tem funds  for  technical  assistance 
should  be  provided  from  voluntary 
contributions.  We  support  the 
strengthening  of  the  UNDP  as  the  pri- 
mary channel  for  these  funds  and  the 
central  coordinator  of  U.N.  technical 
assistance  activity.  However,  the  con- 
stitutions of  many  of  the  U.N.  agencies 
specifically  provide  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  assessed  budgets. 
Moreover,  because  these  programs 
generally  meet  global  objectives  that 
we  strongly  support  or  fill  gaps  for 
which  UNDP  was  not  intended,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies  —  including 
control  of  disease,  greater  air  safety, 
and  stronger  nuclear  safeguards.  These 
efforts  are  in  our  interest.  And  so, 
while  we  seek  to  limit  growth  of  these 
assessed  budget  activities,  we  believe 
there  is  a  persuasive  case  to  be  made 
for  a  continuation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  assistance  in  the  regular 
budgets. 

Our  most  immediate  concern,  how- 
ever, is  the  damage  being  done  now  to 
the  U.N.  system  by  our  failure  to  pay 
our  dues.  We  respectfully  request  the 
support  of  the  subcommittee  in  en- 
abling us  to  meet  our  obligations  when 
the  remedial  legislation  comes  up  for 
consideration. 


Development  and  Technical 
Assistance 

For  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram (UNDP)  we  request  $140  mil- 
lion. Since  1977  UNDP  has  emerged 
from  a  severe  financial  crisis,  has  come 
under  the  direction  of  a  strong  ad- 
ministrator, and  has  grown  into  an  ef- 
fective technical  assistance  program 
with  genuine  global   impact  on  the 
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progress  made  by  developing  countries. 
As  1  noted  above,  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  share  the  objective  of 
making  the  UNDP  the  central  coor- 
dinating agency  for  technical  assistance 
in  the  U.N.  development  system.  But 
the  United  States  cannot  achieve  that 
objective  unless  we  increase  our  annual 
contribution  at  a  rate  which  meets 
UNDP's  agreed  target  for  total  resource 
requirements  and  which  maintains  our 
percentage  share  of  total  contributions 
from  governments. 

At  the  1976  UNDP  Governing  Coun- 
cil, the  United  States  joined  in  a  con- 
sensus that  a  14%  annual  increase  in 
total  financial  resources  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  UNDP's  goal  of  de- 
livering $2.5  billion  in  technical  assist- 
ance during  the  1977-81  planning 
cycle.  That  annual  resource  target  al- 
lows roughly  7%  for  inflation  and  7% 
for  real  program  growth. 

From  fiscal  year  1977  to  1978,  our 
contribution  increased  15%  from  $100 
million  to  $115  million.  For  fiscal  year 
1979  the  Congress  approved  a  9%  in- 
crease to  $126  million.  This  year  we 
request  an  1 1  %  increase.  Many  other 
nations  have  boosted  their  contribu- 
tions much  more  than  14%.  Last  fall, 
at  the  pledging  conference  for  1979,  96 
governments  made  commitments  to- 
taling $682  million,  about  a  15%  in- 
crease over  the  1978  total. 

For  the  first  3  years  of  UNDP's 
planning  cycle,  the  United  States  is 
below  the  14%  target.  Meanwhile  our 
share  of  total  contributions  from  all 
governments  has  declined  from  35%  in 
1970  to  the  present  18%.  Our  percent- 
age share  in  1970  was  too  high,  but  we 
should  not  let  our  current  level  fall 
further.  We  should  do  more  in  the 
future. 

I  want  to  stress  again  the  substantial 
benefits  we  derive  from  our  support  for 
UNDP.  Our  national  economic  inter- 
ests are  served  by  UNDP's  global  con- 
tribution to  a  growing,  dynamic  world 
economy  with  high  levels  of  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  and  increasing 
availability  of  vital  natural  resources. 

In  1977  U.S.  firms  earned  $13.9 
million  from  UNDP  in  equipment  sales 
and  subcontracts  (27%  of  the  total). 
Since  1959  these  earnings  have  totaled 
$209  million.  Over  15,000  expert  as- 
signments have  been  filled  by  U.S. 
citizens.  In  1977  alone,  699  American 
nationals  were  employed  as  UNDP 
field  experts. 

The  United  States  is  actively  in- 
volved in  determining  UNDP  strategy, 
thereby  helping  to  promote  U.S.  de- 
velopment goals.  In  recognition  of  the 
importance  the  United  States  and  others 
attach  to  directing  more  assistance  to- 
ward basic  human  needs,   UNDP  is 


shifting  its  efforts  more  toward  de- 
velopment technology  fitted  to  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  poor  people  in  individual 
developing  economies.  During  the 
1977-81  cycle,  nearly  66%  of  UNDP 
assistance  will  go  to  countries  with  less 
than  $300  per  capita  GNP. 

Moreover,  UNDP's  Administrator, 
Bradford  Morse,  is  an  American.  There 
are  other  Americans  in  UNDP's  top 
echelons.  The  United  States  is  a  key 
member  of  UNDP's  Governing  Coun- 
cil, and  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
policy  decisions  by  that  body. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  UNDP 
work  which  supports  U.S.  economic 
and  developmental  objectives: 

In  Bolivia,  a  UNDP  groundwater 
project  near  Cochabamba  has  resulted 
in  wells  that  now  help  supply  potable 
water  to  the  city  and  have  nearly  dou- 
bled the  growing  season  for  nearby 
farmers. 

In  the  Sudan,  UNDP  and  FAO  have 
established  an  Institute  for  Agricultural 
Technicians  in  an  almost  inaccessable 
area,  which  for  many  years  was  torn  by 
civil  war.  The  institute  now  has  200 
students  enrolled  and  expects  to  turn 
out  100  new  technicians  annually. 

In  Botswana,  UNDP,  along  with  the 
U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organi- 
zation (UNIDO),  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  is  creating 
opportunities  for  small-scale  industries 
and  increased  employment  by  provid- 
ing credit,  training,  and  workshop 
space  for  grassroots  entrepreneurs. 

On  a  larger  scale,  UNDP  preinvest- 
ment  and  feasibility  studies  in  Sri 
Lanka  laid  the  foundation  for  a  major 
World  Bank  financed  development 
scheme  which  eventually  will  irrigate 
900,000  acres,  build  11  hydroelectric 
stations,  and  create  up  to  1  million 
jobs. 

Multiply  these  examples  by  the  scale 
of  UNDP's  current  total  program  and 
you  can  see  why  the  organization  has 
global  impact.  In  June  1978,  UNDP 
had  underway  in  150  countries  and  ter- 
ritories 3,800  technical  assistance 
projects  employing  7,000  trained  ex- 
perts and  valued  at  over  $3.7  billion. 

The  projects  I  have  described  point 
up  another  UNDP  function  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  progress  in  the 
global  development  effort  —  field  coor- 
dination. Almost  every  UNDP  project 
involves  close  collaboration  among  the 
host  government  and  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral donors.  Moreover,  through  its 
country  programming  and  5-year  plan- 
ning procedures,  UNDP  works  with 
governments  to  minimize  duplication 
and  waste  in  the  allocation  of  scarce 
development  assistance  resources. 

In  the  present  U.N.  restructuring 
exercises,  a  major  objective  had  been 
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the  designation  of  a  single  U.N.  o 
cial  in  each  recipient  developing  co 
try  to  coordinate  all  U.N.  efforts, 
have  urged  successfully  that,  aim 
without  exception,  that  official  sho 
be  the  UNDP  resident  representativ( 

To  support  our  policy  on  multilati 
technical  assistance,  to  sustain  UND 
5-year  target,  and  to  maintain  our  le 
ership  on  this  key  organization, 
$140  million  contribution  we  prop 
this  year  is  essential. 

Our  continued  support  for  the  U 
Capital  Development  Fund  (UNCI 
reflects  the  concern  both  of  the  C 
gress  and  of  the  Administration  I 
multilateral  programs  actively  prorr 
light  capital  technology  and  grass  I 
enterprise  in  developing  countries. 

UNCDF,  which  is  administered 
UNDP,  provides  small  amounts 
capital  to  entrepreneurs  in  the  poo 
countries.  It  responds  to  the  need 
small-scale  projects  directly  benefi 
to  rural  and  disadvantaged  ur1 
people. 

So  far,  projects  have  been  identi 
with  a  total  value  of  $52  milli 
Examples  include:  $1.9  million 
small-scale  irrigation  works  in  Ne 
$130,000  for  irrigation  pump  mai 
nance  workshops  in  Nepal,  : 
$800,000  for  grain  storage  in 
Sudan. 

This  year  we  are  requesting  func 
for  three  African  programs.  Each  < 
ports  U.S.  political,  developmen 
and  humanitarian  objectives  in  soi 
em  Africa. 

First,  the  $500,000  contributior 
the  U.N.  Institute  for  Namibia 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  will  help  prov 
practical  training  for  young  Namib 
to  become  middle-level  civil  servi 
in  Namibia  when  it  becomes  indepc 
ent.  About  250  young  Namibians  i 
attend.  This  institution's  work  is  > 
in  view  of  the  near  term  prospect  f 
U.N.  supervised  transition  from  S( 
African  control  to  majority  n 
Nothing  will  be  more  crucial 
Namibia's  success  than  the  capab 
of  Namibians  themselves  to  man 
their  own  affairs. 

I  should  add  that  in  response  to 
specific  concern  of  the  Congress,  J 
retary  Vance  has  determined  that 
U.S.  funds  contributed  to  this  insti 
are  used  to  support  the  militar) 
paramilitary  activities  of  the  Sc 
West  Africa  People's  Organizal 
(SWAPO). 

Second,  the  $1  million  contribu 
to  the  U.N.  Education  and  Trail 
Program  for  Southern  Africa  (I 
ETPSA)  will  provide  scholarships 
young  blacks  denied  secondary 
college  education  opportunities  in  t 
own   minority-ruled  territories. 
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77-78  over   1 .500  African  students 
fcjved  assistance   from  the  program 

education  in  many  countries,  in- 
iding  the  United  States. 
■bird,  we  request  $400,000  for  con- 
ditions for  the  U.N.  Trust  Fund  for 
Lithern  Africa  which  helps  defend  in- 
idual  victims  of  discrimination  and 
assment  in  southern  Africa. 
We  identify  these  programs  as  de- 
lopmental  because  it  is  clear  that 
ithern  Africa  cannot  make  real  eco- 
nic  and  social  progress  so  long  as 
majority  are  denied  basic  rights, 
fecially  to  educational  and  voca- 
nal  training  and  the  opportunity  to 
n  a  living. 

We  propose  $17.5  million  for  the 
ir  cooperative  development  funds  of 

Organization  of  American  States 
AS).  These  programs,  comparable  to 
se  of  the  United  Nations,  backstop 

efforts  to  promote  U.S.  interests  in 
>  regional  political  organization.  The 
lS  is  uniquely  suited  to  provide  a 
um  for  peacekeeping  in  the  region 
1  the  promotion  of  human  rights  in- 
ding,  as  in  these  programs,  im- 
>ved  opportunities  for  human  de- 
opment. 

rhe  U.S.  contribution  to  these  pro- 
ms is  a  reflection  to  the  other  OAS 
mbers  of  the  continuing  U.S.  com- 
ment to  the  inter-American  system 
I  the  ideal  of  collective  hemispheric 
ion  for  development.  For  over  a 
ade  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
i  66%  of  the  funds  for  these  funds; 
1980  our  contribution  would  ac- 
mt  for  less  than  55%.  The  effective- 
s  of  these  funds  has  also  triggered 
untary  contribution  from  various 
imember  countries,  such  as  Canada, 
lin,  Japan,  and  Israel.  This  reduc- 
i  in  our  percentage  is  consistent 
h  the  interest  and  concern  of  the 
igress  and  is  actively  encouraged  by 

representatives  in  the  OAS.  Let 
,  however,  urge  that,  while  we  pur- 

a  relative  decline  in  the  U.S.  share, 

avoid  a  reduction  in  the  absolute 
el  of  U.S.  support  which  would 
;e  questions  about  our  commitment 
:he  OAS  and  handicap  our  efforts  to 
uce  the  U.S.  share  of  the  regular 
S  budget. 

rhe  proposed  contribution  of  $1 
llion  to  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
•men  continues  our  strong  support 

multilateral  action  programs  aimed 
mproving  permanently  the  status  of 
men,  especially  in  developing 
mtries.  The  poorest  countries  cannot 
gress  unless  the  skills  and  energies 
their  women  are  utilized  fully  in  the 
'elopmental  process.  The  decade 
rks  toward  that  goal, 
rhe  $2  million  contribution  to  the 
•rid  Food  Program  (WFP)  will 


provide  cash  for  administration  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  effective  mul- 
tilateral food  assistance  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  world.  This  con- 
tribution is  small  in  terms  of  WFP's 
total  expenditure,  but  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  total  support  for  emergency 
food  and  aid  activities  which  reach 
nearly  every  developing  country.  WFP 
delivers  annually  $300-400  million  in 
food  assistance  to  developing  countries 
and  about  $60  million  in  emergency  aid 
to  disaster  victims.  About  three-fourths 
of  WFP  resources  goes  to  least  de- 
veloped countries. 

We  request  $600,000  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  program  of  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization 
(CENTO).  Despite  uncertainties  in  the 
region,  the  United  States  continues  to 
support  CENTO.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that  our  contribution  to  this  relatively 
small  program  has  definite  political  and 
developmental  merit,  especially  since  it 
funds  continuing  participation  by 
American  experts  in  cooperative  re- 
gional development  activities  involving 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan. 

Humanitarian  Needs 

We  request  $36  million  for  UN- 
ICEF,  a  20%  increase  over  the  fiscal 
year  1979  contribution  of  $30  million. 
This  is  20%  of  the  $158  million  ex- 
pected from  all  governments. 

UN1CEF  deals  directly  and  effec- 
tively with  one  of  the  most  profound 
problems  of  human  existence — the  lack 
of  hope  for  the  900  million  persons  on 
Earth  who  do  not  have  minimum  nutri- 
tional, health,  educational,  and  social 
services.  More  specifically,  malnutri- 
tion affects  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
children  and  blights  their  future  as  pro- 
ductive adults.  Some  10  million  chil- 
dren under  age  5  suffer  severe  malnu- 
trition because  they  weigh  less  than 
half  their  normal  weight  with  resulting 
permanent  damage  to  the  individuals 
concerned. 

Except  in  countries  such  as  Cam- 
bodia, where  U.N.  representatives  have 
been  unwelcome,  UNICEF  has  a  posi- 
tive impact  in  every  developing  coun- 
try. Recent  UNICEF  projects  include 
establishment  of  78  new  health  centers 
in  The  Gambia,  training  in  nutrition  for 
some  2,500  women  in  Lesotho,  and 
provision  of  safe  drinking  water  to 
85,000  people  in  the  Yemen. 

No  multilateral  program  so  closely 
supports  American  ideals  and  de- 
velopmental objectives  as  UNICEF.  In 
this  International  Year  of  the  Child,  no 
assistance  expenditure  will  return  more 
in  the  long  term  than  this  $36  million 
contribution. 

We  again  request  $52  million  for  the 


U.N.   Relief  and    Works   Agency 

(UNRWA).  This  program  continues  to 
have  a  significant  role  in  providing 
humanitarian  relief  to  Palestinian  refu- 
gees of  past  wars  in  the  Middle  East 
and  maintaining  stability  in  that  region 
which  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the 
current  peace  effort. 

In  our  view,  UNRWA's  most  im- 
portant function  is  to  provide  education 
to  320,000  Palestinian  primary  and 
secondary  school  children,  to  4,500 
vocational  and  technical  students,  and 
to  over  300  college  students. 

These  educational  programs  provide 
hope  of  jobs  and  a  decent  living  stand- 
ard for  literally  thousands  of  young 
Palestinians.  Without  UNRWA,  their 
alternative  would  be  ignorance,  vio- 
lence, and  probably  a  role  in  increasing 
instability  in  the  region.  Cutbacks  in 
UNRWA's  services  would  pose  serious 
political  risks. 

The  organization  continues  to  face  a 
serious  financial  crisis.  As  its  major 
contributor,  we  are  responding  to  the 
strong  concern  of  the  Congress  that 
other  nations,  especially  the  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC),  contribute 
more  to  UNRWA.  We  have  approached 
every  OPEC  capital.  The  effort  is 
showing  results.  In  calendar  year  1978, 
the  OPEC  countries  contributed  a  total 
of  $8.3  million  to  UNRWA,  including 
a  Saudi  Arabian  special  contribution  of 
$5  million. 

We  propose  $250,000  for  the  U.N. 
Disaster  Relief  Organization 
(UNDRO).  UNDRO  monitors  disasters 
worldwide,  especially  in  developing 
countries.  It  coordinates  bilateral  and 
multilateral  relief  efforts,  reducing 
wasteful  duplication.  Finally  it  pro- 
vides specialized  technical  assistance  to 
disaster  prone  countries,  helping  them 
anticipate  and  reduce  damage  from  dis- 
asters. 


International  Scientific  Cooperation 

Our  proposed  $2.3  million  contribu- 
tion to  the  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization (WMO)  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  our  weather  forecasts 
cannot  be  made  more  reliable  without 
international  cooperation  in  collecting 
global  meteorological  data.  WMO: 

•  Facilitates  the  establishment  of  a 
worldwide  weather  observation  net- 
work; 

•  Promotes  the  quick  exchange  of 
weather  information  and  standardiza- 
tion of  meteorological  observations; 
and 

•  Promotes  research  and  training  in 
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meteorology,  especially  in  developing 
countries. 

For  a  very  small  total  outlay,  WMO 
has  more  than  doubled  the  weather  data 
available  to  this  country,  a  benefit  to 
American  commerce  and  agriculture  far 
outweighing  our  contributions. 

FY  1980  funding  of  $8  million  is  re- 
quested for  a  U.S.  voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.N.  Environment  Pro- 
gram (UNEP).  The  reduction  from  this 
year's  $10  million  contribution  does 
not  mean  a  lessening  in  U.S.  concern 
for  international  environmental  cooper- 
ation, nor  does  it  suggest  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  UNEP  or  its  management. 
It  represents  instead  the  current  ex- 
treme budgetary  constraints  on  our 
total  request  and  our  desire  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  congressional  concerns 
about  the  share  of  U.S.  contribution  to 
U.N.  organizations. 

A  major  benefit  of  this  program  is 
the  encouragement  of  international  en- 
vironmental standards.  These  standards 
reduce  competitive  economic  handicaps 
faced  by  American  business  as  a  result 
of  tight  U.S.  environmental  controls. 

In  addition,  through  UNEP  efforts, 
the  developing  world  is  increasing  ef- 
forts to  conserve  its  natural  resource 
base  and  is  starting  to  build  environ- 
mental safeguards  into  new  develop- 
ment projects. 

The  proposed  funding  level  is  the 
minimum  essential  contribution;  any- 
thing less  will  signal  seriously  reduced 
U.S.  environmental  interest,  influence 
other  donors  to  reconsider  their  support 
for  UNEP,  and  cause  curtailment  of 
important  parts  of  the  environment 
program. 

For  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  we  request 
$12.5  million.  The  IAEA  safeguards 
program  assures  the  world  community 
and  the  United  States  that  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  facilities  under  the  program 
are  not  used  to  further  any  military 
purpose.  Thus,  IAEA  activities  are  a 
key  element  in  U.S.  nonproliferation 
policy. 

Concerning  the  Agency's  technical 
assistance  program,  over  50%  of  the 
equipment  and  supplies  come  from  the 
United  States,  while  U.S.  scientists 
benefit  from  the  exchange  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  which  IAEA 
promotes. 

Finally,  IAEA's  work  in  nuclear 
safety  and  environmental  protection 
plays  a  major  role  in  assuring  the  safe 
development  of  nuclear  power. 

The  $12.5  million  requested  for  FY 
1980  is  only  $500,000  more  than  ap- 
propriated for  FY  1979.  This  will  per- 
mit a  modest  increase  in  technical  as- 
sistance for  countries  party  to  the  Non- 
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Southeast  Asia 


Statements  made  in  the  Security 
Council  by  Andrew  Young,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  and 
Richard  Petree,  U.S.  Alternate  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  for 
Special  Political  Affairs. 


AMBASSADOR  YOUNG, 
Feb.  23,  1979 ' 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
charges  the  Security  Council  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  My 
government  has  joined  in  the  call  for 
this  Council  to  meet  because  serious 
breaches  of  peace  have  occurred  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  because  the  threat 
of  broader  conflict  looms  in  that  area. 
We  firmly  believe  that  in  such  circum- 
stances the  Council  must  exercise  its 
responsibilities. 


That  the  situation  is  dangerous  c< 
not  be  denied.   If  we  cut  through 
rhetoric,   propaganda,   charges,  a 
countercharges  of  those  involved, 
are  left  with  simple  but  ominous  fac 
Over   100,000   Vietnamese  troops 
main  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  on 
territory  of  Cambodia  despite  all  effc 
of  the  international  community  to  bri 
an  end  to  the  conflict. 

As  foreseen  by  many  of  us,  this  si 
ation  has  led  to  greatly  increased  ti 
sions  throughout  the  region.  And  n 
we  find  thousands  of  Chinese  tro< 
engaged  in  military  action  on  the  tei 
tory  of  Vietnam.  The  blood  of  soldi 
and  innocent  civilians  is  being  shed 
all  sides.  These  actions  have  wide  i 
dangerous  implications  for  the  peace 
Asia. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  this  body  v 
called  together  to  hear  a  compla 
about  the  Vietnamese  attack  on  Ka 


proliferation  Treaty  and  the  provisions 
of  low  enriched  uranium  fuel  for  re- 
search reactors,  both  U.S.  initiatives 
announced  at  the  U.N.  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament. 

For  the  World  Heritage  Trust 
Fund,  our  request  is  for  $640,000, 
which  will  cover  contributions  for  2 
years.  This  contribution  is  based  on  our 
annual  assessment  to  UNESCO.  No 
contribution  was  made  in  FY  1978  as  a 
result  of  certain  legislative  restrictions. 
The  Trust  Fund  reflects  international 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
and  historic  sites  throughout  the  world 
for  future  generations. 

Finally,  we  are  requesting  $500,000 
for  the  U.N.  Institute  for  Training 
and  Research  (UNITAR).  Through  its 
training  programs  for  officials  par- 
ticipating in  U.N.  activities  and  its 
publications  on  major  international  is- 
sues, UNITAR  supports  better  per- 
formance by  multilateral  organizations 
and  the  nonideological  treatment  of  is- 
sues in  the  U.N.  system. 

Summation 

World  events  are  challenging  Ameri- 
can leadership  and  influence.  Current 
trends  —  political,  economic,  and 
sociological — are  focused  in  the  United 
Nations  and,  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  the  OAS  as  well. 


The  American  people,  and,   I 
sure,  the  Congress  want  this  countrj 
meet  the  challenge  and  protect  our 
tional  interest  in  every  forum. 

A  slackening  of  our  resolve  in  s 
porting  actions  to  deal  with  spec 
global  problems  can  only  harm 
interests  and  lessen  our  internatio 
leadership  position.  If  our  econoi 
and  political  power  is  to  be  expres 
in  the  international  community, 
must  sustain  our  strong  support 
these  and  other  multilateral  prograi 
Their  activities  benefit  U.S.  intere 
Through  multilateral  burden-shari 
they  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Ameri 
taxpayer  of  dealing  with  global  pi 
lems  that  directly  and  indirectly  af 
our  nation  and  the  lives  of  our  citizt 
In  part  because  of  our  continued  p: 
sure,  these  programs  are  making  stri 
in  improving  their  efficiency  and 
fectiveness. 

We  believe  the  contributions  in 
request  constitute  one  of  this  natic 
"unavoidable  obligations  of  le 
ership."  I  urge  that  you  and  your 
leagues  give  favorable  consideratioi 
our  request. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  wil 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  D 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Ofl 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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chea.  Thirteen  members  of  the 
uncil  expressed  the  will  of  the  inter- 
:ional  community  that  foreign  forces 
)uld  be  withdrawn  from  Kampuchea 
i  that  further  efforts  were  needed  to 
luce  the  tensions  in  the  area  to  pre- 
nt  a  still  broader  conflict.  A  veto 
jvented  the  Council  from  acting, 
day  we  see  the  results  of  the  more 
)found  failure — the  failure  of  those 
solved  to  heed  the  call  of  the  over- 
timing majority  of  the  Council. 
The  United  States  has  done  every- 
ng  possible  to  head  off  the  dangers 
sed  by  the  conflict.  We  have  spoken 
t  publicly  and  expressed  our  con- 
rns  directly  to  the  Vietnamese, 
viet,  and  Chinese  Governments 
out  the  dangers  of  continued, 
rhaps  expanded,  fighting. 
In  our  earlier  deliberations,  I  pointed 
t  that  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
impuchea  brought  into  play  a  number 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  in- 
lding  the  following: 

•  One   state   must  not  use   force 
ainst  the  territory  of  another; 

•  A  state  must  not  interfere  in  the 
airs  of  another  state;  and 

•  If  there  is  a  dispute  between  states, 
must  be  settled  peacefully. 

These  provisions  apply  to  the  present 
ack  by  China  on  Vietnam  just  as 
ty  apply  to  the  earlier  invasion  of 
impuchea  by  Vietnam.  The  new 
nflict,  coming  so  soon  after  the 
erwhelming  majority  of  this  Council 
pressed  its  strong  views  on  the  Viet- 
mese  invasion,  is  a  further  serious 
aw  to  the  proposition  that  member 
ites  are  bound  by  their  participation 
this  Organization  to  live  up  to  the 
ecepts  of  its  charter. 
We  are  aware  that  there  have  been 
cidents  along  the  frontier  between 
ietnam  and  China  and  that  the  two 
iuntries  have  been  in  serious  dis- 
;reement  for  some  time.  But  this  in  no 
iy  gives  China  the  right  to  attack 
ietnam,  any  more  than  Vietnam's 
spute  with  Kampuchea  gave  Vietnam 
e  right  to  overrun  that  country.  In 
>th  cases  the  obligation  of  China  and 
ietnam  was  to  involve  the 
echanisms  for  peaceful  settlement 
ovided  by  the  U.N.  Charter. 
My  government's  position,  as  the 
gns  of  pending  conflict  began  to  mul- 
)ly,  has  been  to  urge  restraint  and  the 
:aceful  resolution  of  outstanding  is- 
es.  This  position  applies  also  to  the 
inflict  between  China  and  Vietnam. 
e  have  stated  firmly  that  we  will  not 
ke  sides  in  these  conflicts.  We  seek 
:ace  and  a  stable  system  of  indepen- 
:nt  states  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  want 
see  an  end  to  the  present  fighting,  an 
id  to  the  threats  to  regional  peace, 


and  above  all,  an  end  to  the  suffering 
of  innocent  people  in  the  region. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
restate  our  concern  for  the  human 
rights  of  all  the  peoples  of  Indochina,  a 
people  who  have  suffered  both  from 
outside  military  action  and  from  re- 
pression from  within.  Concerning 
Kampuchea,  the  U.S.  position  remains 
that  the  country  should  be  one  which  is 
truly  independent  and  neutral  with  a 
freely  chosen  government  which  repre- 
sents the  will  of  the  Kampuchean 
people  and  respects  their  human  rights. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  government  that 
this  Council,  backed  by  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to 
which  all  members  of  this  Organization 
are  committed,  can  and  should  express 
the  sense  of  concern  of  the  interna- 
tional community  with  regard  to  the 
violations  of  peace  that  have  occurred. 
It  can  encourage  the  parties  to  move 
the  dispute  to  the  negotiating  table,  and 
it  can  help  persuade  the  parties  that 
military  action  is  not  a  solution  to 
existing  problems. 

What  action  should  this  Council 
therefore  take?  In  our  view,  the  Coun- 
cil should  call  for  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

•  An  immediate  cease-fire  between 
forces  in  conflict; 

•  A  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  the  territories  of  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia; 

•  A  commitment  by  all  parties  to 
settle  their  differences  by  peaceful 
means  and  the  beginning  of  practical 
diplomatic  processes  to  this  end;  and 

•  International  efforts  to  assist  the 
parties  in  reaching  a  more  lasting  res- 
olution to  their  dispute,  perhaps  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  General. 
In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
welcomes  the  Secretary  General's  offer 
to  make  his  good  offices  available.  We 
believe  that  during  our  discussions,  the 
Council  should  explore  this  and  other 
possible  efforts  which  might  lead  to  an 
end  to  the  conflict. 

We  urge  the  Council,  as  well  as 
member  states  not  on  the  Council,  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  ways  in 
which  the  international  community  can 
assist.  We  urge  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved to  act  with  restraint  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the 
charter.  We  urge  all  others  to  exercise 
similar  restraint  in  order  to  insure  that 
passions  are  not  further  inflamed  and 
the  conflict  not  further  broadened.  We 
fervently  hope,  and  believe,  that  this 
Council  can  play  a  key  role  in  the  so- 
lution to  this  serious  situation,  so  that 
there  can  be  an  end  to  the  fighting  and 
suffering  that  have  plagued  the  region 
of  Southeast  Asia  for  far  too  long. 
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AMBASSADOR  YOUNG, 
FEB.  27,  19792 

In  response  to  some  of  the  comments 
made  in  this  forum,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view very  briefly  the  U.S.  position, 
starting  with  our  November  1  letter  to 
the  Security  Council,  drawing  the 
Council's  attention  to  the  buildup  of 
forces  on  the  Vietnamese-Kampuchean 
frontier. 

Prior  to  and  following  this  letter,  my 
government  publicly  and  privately 
expressed  its  concern  that  the  tensions 
appeared  likely  to  explode  into  full- 
scale  conflict  unless  something  were 
done  to  defuse  the  situation.  We  urged 
efforts  directly  between  the  parties  in- 
volved. We  suggested  recourse  to  the 
United  Nations  —  an  organization 
created  for  precisely  this  purpose.  We 
urged  restraint  on  all  parties. 

After  the  Vietnamese  attack  on 
Kampuchea,  it  appeared  probable  that 
the  fears  we  had  earlier  expressed  con- 
cerning further  escalation  would  prove 
to  be  correct.  We  immediately  con- 
tacted the  governments  directly  con- 
cerned, urging  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
namese attack  and  calling  for  others  not 
to  become  involved.  My  presentation 
here  on  January  13  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  wider  war  and  urged  restraint 
on  all  parties. 

On  February  9,  my  government  is- 
sued a  statement  which  said  in  part: 
"We  do  not  want  to  see  any  escalation, 
and  we  are  seriously  concerned  that  the 
continued  combat  between  Kampu- 
cheans  and  Vietnamese  can  lead  to  an 
extended  conflict."  The  statement  con- 
cluded: "We  would  be  seriously  con- 
cerned over  a  Chinese  attack  on  Viet- 
nam. We  remain  seriously  concerned 
over  the  continued  Vietnamese  attack 
on  Kampuchea." 

On  February  17,  as  the  Chinese  at- 
tack began,  my  government  appealed 
for  a  Chinese  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
while  reiterating  its  call  for  a  Viet- 
namese withdrawal  from  Kampuchea. 
In  my  own  statement  last  Friday,  I  re- 
stated that  there  must  be  restraint  on 
the  part  of  those  involved  and  those 
who  could  potentially  become  involved 
in  this  conflict.  I  urged  that  the  Council 
consider  actions  to  slow  down  the 
military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  substitute  negotiation  and  medi- 
ation for  tensions  and  threats  to  peace 
and  security  there. 

I  have  reviewed  this  record  because 
some  here  have  stated  that  the  visit  of 
Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  to  the 
United  States  served  to  provide  U.S. 
"consent  if  not  encouragement"  for 
the  Chinese  attack. 

This  is  wholly  false.  And  we 
strongly   resent   such  an  assertion. 
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President  Carter  made  clear  directly  to 
the  Chinese  Vice  Premier  our  opposi- 
tion to  any  Chinese  military  action. 
When  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  attack 
failed,  we  immediately  spoke  out 
against  it,  and  we  began  to  ask  for  this 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Blumenthal  has 
reiterated  our  opposition  to  Chinese 
actions  publicly  in  Beijing. 

The  attack  on  Kampuchean  territory 
heightened  the  tensions  in  the  region, 
leading  to  the  Chinese  attack  on  Viet- 
nam. As  long  as  those  troops  remain  in 
Kampuchea,  violating  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  will  of  the 
international  community,  tensions  will 
remain  high. 

We  believe  that  Vietnamese  forces 
should  withdraw  from  Kampuchea.  We 
also  believe  that  Chinese  forces  should 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  since  their 
presence  further  increases  tensions  in 
the  region  and  the  risk  of  escalation.  In 
both  cases  territorial  integrity  has  been 
violated  and  foreign  military  forces  are 
in  the  territory  of  another  country. 
Both  steps  are  vital  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  the  area.  All  parties  involved 
are  bound  to  adhere  to  their  obligations 
under  the  charter  without  any  linkage 
and  without  any  qualification. 


AMBASSADOR  PETREE, 
MAR.  16,  19793 

It  has  now  been  over  2  months  since 
Vietnam  invaded  Kampuchea  and  sev- 
eral weeks  since  China  invaded  Viet- 
nam. Those  of  us  who  warned  that  the 
Vietnamese  invasion  contained  in  it  the 
seeds  of  wider  conflict  can  take  no 
satisfaction  in  seeing  our  prediction 
come  true.  For  the  fact  is  that  this 
Council  has  a  clearly  defined  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  yet  the  at- 
titudes of  key  member  states  have 
caused  it  to  hestitate  in  meeting  its  ob- 
ligations. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  more  dangerous 
today  than  it  was  2  months  ago. 

•  China  has  announced  its  with- 
drawal from  Vietnamese  territory,  and 
Vietnam  has  stated  publicly  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  with 
China  upon  its  withdrawal.  But,  the 
withdrawal  has  proceeded  slowly,  and 
the  qualifications  each  country  has  at- 
tached to  its  statement  raise  the  pros- 
pect that  hostilities  will  not,  in  fact, 
end. 

•  The  continued  Vietnamese  occu- 
pation of  Kampuchea  and  the  fighting 
in  that  country  affect  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  region  and  cause  need- 


less loss  of  human  life.  Aside  from  the 
direct  combat,  there  are  well- 
substantiated  reports  that  the  Pol  Pot 
forces  have  retaliated  brutally  against 
elements  of  the  population  they  believe 
to  have  collaborated  with  the  Viet- 
namese. An  end  to  this  fighting  and 
bloodshed  seems  nowhere  in  sight. 

•  The  members  of  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN), 
near  neighbors  to  the  conflict,  have  is- 
sued two  significant  declarations  re- 
lated to  the  successive  invasions  of 
Kampuchea  and  Vietnam.  These  state- 
ments express  concern  about  possible 
escalation  and  widening  of  the  conflict, 
reiterate  support  for  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  international  law 
and  urge  an  end  to  hostilities  and  a 
withdrawal  of  all  forces  from  foreign 
territory.  They  reflect  the  unease  that 
has  spread  throughout  the  region  be- 
cause of  the  resort  to  military  force  to 
resolve  disputes. 

•  As  a  result  of  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia, serious  incidents  have  occurred 
on  Kampuchea's  border  with  Thailand. 
Thailand's  border  has  been  crossed  on 
several  occasions  by  forces  in  conflict. 
Whether  inadvertent  or  not,  these  are 
further  demonstrations  of  the  difficulty 
of  limiting  the  present  conflict  to  the 
parties  directly  involved. 

•  In  the  meantime,  Laos  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  alleged 
Chinese  intentions  and  actions  on  its 
border.  Its  charges  have  been  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam. 
China  has  denied  these  charges  in 
strong  terms.  We  cannot  merely  dis- 
miss these  exchanges  as  meaningless 
rhetoric,  for  in  the  past  few  months,  we 
have  had  ample  demonstration  of  how 
threatening  words  can  be  translated 
into  military  action. 

The  Council  has  had  extensive  delib- 
erations. We  have  consulted  closely 
among  ourselves  and  with  other  con- 
cerned nations  on  ways  to  promote  ac- 
commodation between  the  parties  in 
conflict.  Clearly,  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment that  the  situation  is  perilous  and 
that  its  solution  lies  in  bringing  about  a 
cease-fire,  a  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
foreign  territory,  and  a  diplomatic 
process  to  allow  the  parties  to  compose 
their  differences  peacefully  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  lead  to  a  mutual  re- 
spect for  existing  borders.  But  this 
broad  agreement  has  not  found  expres- 
sion in  concrete  steps  by  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  or  by  the  Council. 

My  government  deeply  regrets  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has,  for  the  second 
time  in  just  over  a  month,  vetoed  a  res- 
olution supported  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  Council  and,  it  is  clear, 
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by  international  opinion.  These  me; 
ures  would  have  been  instrumental 
helping  to  restore  peace  and  security 
an  area  of  the  world  which  has  suffei 
from  armed  conflict  for  so  long.  In  a 
case,  the  fact  that  the  resolution  p: 
posed  by  Indochina's  immedia 
neighbors  and  supported  by  so  ma 
governments  has  been  defeated  dc 
not  bring  an  end  to  the  matter.  Acti 
armed  hostilities  continue,  and  an  e 
to  the  threat  of  a  widened  conflict 
not  in  sight.  We  must,  therefore,  c« 
tinue  to  seek  ways  to  deal  with  t 
breach  of  international  peace  and  sec 
rity,  as  we  are  bound  to  do  by  the  U. 
Charter. 

My  government  has  stated 
numerous  occasions  that  it  is  prepai 
to  give  strong  diplomatic  support 
effective  measures  to  end  the  confl 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  bring  stabil 
and  peace  to  the  region.  Along  w 
others,  we  have  welcomed  the  Sec 
tary  General's  offer  to  make  his  go 
offices  available  td  the  parties.  Ch: 
and  Vietnam  having  declared  th 
willingness  to  negotiate  their  diff 
ences.  We  believe  that  such  third-pa 
assistance  may  well  be  an  effecti 
means  of  translating  these  stated  int< 
tions  into  reality. 

We  also  encourage  those  who  hi 
been  considering  the  proposal  for 
international  conference  on  Kampucl 
to  elaborate  their  views.   How, 
example,  might  a  conference  act  to 
sure  the  independence,   territorial 
tegrity,   and  neutrality  of  Kampucl 
and  the  security  of  its  neighbors?  H 
could  such  a  conference  assist  in 
suring  the  human  rights  of  Ka 
puchea's  long-suffering  people?  H 
could  it  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
region  as  a  whole?  What  role  shoi 
our  Organization  play  in  such  a  conf 
ence  to  promote  a  successful  outcorr 

We  must  break  the  impasse  in  ( 
deliberations.  The  clear  requirerm 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  prot 
international  peace  and  security  1 
been  obfuscated.  We  must  exhibit  mi 
concern  for  the  soldiers  dying  on 
field  of  battle  and  for  the  thousands 
innocent  civilians  being  rendei 
homeless,  maimed,  and  killed  bj 
conflict  they  did  not  create.  This  ak 
should  impel  us  toward  action. 

My  government  urges  that  the  Coi 
cil  keep  under  active  consideration 
"situation  in  Southeast  Asia"  a 
continue  consideration  of  measu 
which  would  help  in  the  restoration 
peace,  the  withdrawal  of  forces 
foreign  territory,  and  the  formation  c 
representative  government  in  Ka 
puchea  which  would  respect  the  rig 
of  its  peoples. 
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n  this  regard  we  again  welcome 
retary  General  Waldheim's  offer  to 

his  "good  offices"  toward  a  res- 
tion  of  the  conflict.  We  urge  that  the 
tics  directly  concerned  respond 
itively  and  without  delay  to  the 
retary  General. 

,et  us  as  a  first  step  inject  into  the 
flict  the  mechanisms  of  this  Organi- 
on  that  are  readily  available  to  us. 
jrnatively.  we  can  form  a  Security 
incil  committee  or  dispatch  a  spe- 

mission  to  the  area.  We  can  set  in 
don  practical  measures  toward  con- 
ing an  international  conference. 
^11  such  proposals  offer  the  means  to 
:ct  restraint  into  the  present  conflict 

to  begin  the  long  process  of  politi- 

accommodation  and  peaceful  set- 
nent.  We,  therefore,  appeal  to  the 
nbers  of  this  Council,  to  the  parties 
:onflict,  and  to  the  affected  nations 
he  region  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
\  a  way  to  terminate  the  hostilities 
[  to  achieve  peace  and  stability  in 
itheast  Asia.  □ 
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USUN  press  release  13. 
USUN  press  release  15. 
USUN  press  release  29  of  Mar.  17,  1979. 


\umibia 


"he  following  statements  were  issued 
behalf  of  the  Governments  of 
xada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States. 

KR.  3, 1979 ' 

Dur  five  governments  have  over  the 
;t  2  years  pursued  a  policy  of  talking 
;ularly  with  all  of  the  Namibian 
itical  parties  and  church  groups  and, 
equested,  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Die  South  African  Government  has 
>ught  to  our  attention  that  the  so- 
iled "constituent  assembly"  in 
mibia  has  invited  our  five  ambas- 
lors  in  Cape  Town  to  meet  with  that 
iy  in  Windhoek  to  explain  the  Sec- 
ary  General's  February  26th  report 
Namibia. 

On  November  13,  1978,  in  the  Se- 
rity  Council,  our  five  governments 
ide  clear  our  position  on  the  unilat- 
il  elections  held  in  December  1978: 
Ve  do  not  accept  the  validity  of  those 
ictions,  and  we  would  co.sider  those 


elections  null  and  void.  We  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  having  any  significance. 
We  will  not  accord  any  recognition  to 
the  outcome." 

Accordingly,  our  five  governments 
do  not  recognize  the  "constituent  as- 
sembly" and  will  not  acknowledge  or 
accept  any  invitation  from  it.  As  in  the 
past  we  will  not  meet  with  the  "con- 
stituent assembly"  or  with  any  indi- 
viduals as  representatives  of  that  body. 

Our  governments  support  the  Feb- 
ruary 26th  report  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  the  Security  Council  on 
Namibia.  We  believe  that  it  represents 
a  fair  and  reasonable  implementation  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  435. 


MAR.  12,  19792 

The  Governments  of  Canada, 
France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  reject  categorically  the 
accusations  of  bad  faith  levelled 
against  them  by  the  South  African 
Government.  These  accusations  are 
unfounded  and  highly  damaging  to  the 
current  settlement  effort  on  Namibia. 
The  five  governments  believe  that  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  435  can  and 
must  be  implemented.  They  intend  to 
press  forward  with  their  efforts  to 
achieve  this. 


MAR.  12,  1979 3 

In  recent  days  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  a  number  of  concerns  of  the 
parties  involved  in  the  Namibia  settle- 
ment effort  must  be  resolved  before  the 
United  Nations  can  arrive  in  Namibia. 
Our  governments  believe  it  important 
that  these  concerns  be  resolved  quickly 
so  that  the  cease-fire  and  the  transi- 
tional period  can  begin  and  so  that  the 
extensive  progress  which  has  been 
made  toward  a  settlement  will  not  be 
lost. 

Our  five  foreign  ministers  have, 
therefore,  extended  invitations  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  South  Africa,  the 
President  of  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO),  and 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  front-line 
states  and  Nigeria  to  come  to  New 
York  for  proximity  talks  on  March  19 
and  20.  U.N.  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim  has  advised  us  that  he  will  also  be 
available  for  consultations.  □ 


'USUN  press  release  16. 
2 USUN  press  release  24. 
3USUN  press  release  25. 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Arbitration 

Inter-American  convention  on  international 
commercial  arbitration.  Done  at  Panama  City 
Jan.  30,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  16, 
1976. > 

Ratification  deposited:   Honduras,  Mar.   22, 
1979. 

Aviation 

Amendments  to  Article  V  of  the  1956  agree- 
ments on  the  joint  financing  of  certain  air 
navigation  services  in  Greenland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  in  Iceland  (TIAS  4049, 
4048).  Adopted  by  the  ICAO  Council  at 
Montreal  Mar.  7,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  7,  1979. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of  bac- 
teriological (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975.  TIAS 
8062. 

Ratification  deposited:    Belgium,   Mar.    15, 
1979. 

Collisions 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972,  with  reg- 
ulations. Done  at  London  Oct.  20,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
Accession  deposited:  Jamaica,  Mar.  30, 
1979. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations.  Done 
at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  19.  1967;  for  the  United  States  Dec. 
24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 

Ratification  deposited:    Benin,   Apr.    27, 
1979. 

Cultural  Property 

Statutes  of  the  International  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of 
Cultural  Property.  Done  at  New  Delhi 
Nov. -Dec.  1956,  as  amended  at  Rome  Apr. 
24,  1963,  and  Apr.  14-17,  1969.  Entered 
into  force  May  10,  1958;  for  the  U.S.  Jan. 
20,  1971.  TIAS  7038. 
Accession  deposited:  Somalia,  Mar.  2,  1979. 

Energy 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  on  energy  conserva- 
tion through  energy  storage,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Paris  Sept.  22,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  22,  1978;  for  the  United  States 
Feb.  21,  1979. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  30, 
1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accession  deposited:  Togo,  Apr.  26,  1979. 
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Fisheries 

Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission.  Done 
at  Washington  May  31,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  3,  1950.  TIAS  2044. 
Notice  of  denunciation:  Costa  Rica,  effective 
May  8,  1979. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil   and  political 
rights.   Done  at  New  York  Dec.    16,    1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. ' 
Accession  deposited:  India,  Apr.  10,  1979. 

International  covenant  on  economic,   social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec. 
16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3,  1976. ' 
Accession  deposited:  India,  Apr.  10,  1979. 

Law,  Private  International 

Statute  of  the  International  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law.  Done  at  Rome 
Mar.  15,  1940.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  21, 
1940;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  13,  1964.  TIAS 
5743. 
Accession  deposited:  Poland,  Jan.  1,  1979. 

Load  Lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  on 
load  lines,  1966,  relating  to  amendments  to 
the  convention.  Done  at  London  Nov.  12, 
1975. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:  Panama,  Mar.  14, 
1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.   6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  Done  at 
London  Nov.  14,  1975. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:   Jamaica,   Apr.    9, 

1979;   Suriname,   Apr.    11,    1979;  Malta, 

Tanzania,  Apr.  23,  1979. 
Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.   6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  Done  at 
London  Nov.  17,  1977. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:   Jamaica,   Apr.    9, 

1979;  Ethiopia,  Suriname,  Apr.   11,  1979; 

Malta,  Tanzania,  Apr.  23,  1979. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.   Done 
at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  16,  1976.' 
Accessions  deposited:  Libya,  Apr.  24,  1979; 

Portugal,  Apr.  20,  1979. 
Protocol   amending  the  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs,   1961   (TIAS  6298).  Done  at 
Geneva  Mar.  25,    1972.   Entered  into  force 
Aug.  8,  1975.  TIAS  8118. 
Accession  deposited:    Portugal,   Apr.    20, 

1979. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978;  except  for  Chapter 
II.  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978.'  TIAS  8733. 

Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  Apr. 
10,  1979. 
Strasbourg  agreement  concerning  the  interna- 
tional patent  classification.  Done  at  Stras- 
bourg Mar.  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Oct. 
7,  1975.  TIAS  8140. 

Notification  from  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  that  ratification 
deposited:  Italy,  Mar.  30,  1979. 3 


Postal 

Money  order  agreement  and  final  protocol  of 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain. 
Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18,  1976.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  1,  1976.  TIAS  9206. 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  Feb.  9, 
1979. 

Parcel  post  agreement,  final  protocol,  and  de- 
tailed regulations  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain.  Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976.  TIAS 
9206. 

Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  Feb.  9, 
1979. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain, 
general  regulations,  regulations  governing 
the  International  Office  and  the  Transfer  Of- 
fice, and  convention  with  final  protocol  and 
detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976.  TIAS 
9206. 

Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  Feb.  9, 
1979. 

Property,  Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15,  1957,  as  revised.  Done  at  Geneva  May 
13,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  6,  1979. ' 
Notification  from   the    World  Intellectual 

Property   Organization   that  ratification 

deposited:  U.K.  Apr.  3,  1979. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  Nov. 
1,  1974. 2 

Ratification  deposited:  Germany,  Federal 
Republic,  Mar.  26,  1979. 4 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention   on   the   international   maritime 
satellite  organization   (INMARSAT),   with 
annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1 976. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:   Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist      Republic,      Ukrainian      Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Mar.   29,    1979;  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist   Republics,   Mar.    13, 
1979. 
Operating   agreement   on   the    international 
maritime   satellite  organization  (INMAR- 
SAT), with  annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3, 
1976. 2 

Signatures:  V/O  Mors  vy  azspu  tnik  , 
Byelorussian,  and  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Mar.  29,  1979;  The 
Post  Office,  United  Kingdom,  Mar.  20, 
1979. 

Shipping 

United  Nations  convention  on  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea,  1978.  Done  at  Hamburg  Mar. 
31,  1978. 2 
Signatures:  Austria,  Apr.  30;  Hungary,  Apr. 

23;  Zaire,  Apr.  18,  1979. 
Ratification  deposited:   Egypt,   Apr.    23, 

1979. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  conventions 
with  annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at 
Malaga-Torremolinos  Oct.  25,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1975;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  7, 
1976.  TIAS  8572. 

Ratifications  deposited:  People's  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  Feb.  2,  1979;  Peru,  Feb.  8, 
1979;  Uganda,  Feb.  21,  1979. 


Accession  deposited:   Nauru,   Mar.   8,    1 
(with  reservation). 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international  tradi 
textiles,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  I 
20,  1973.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1< 
except  for  Article  2,  paragraphs  2,  3,  ai 
which  entered  into  force  Apr.  1,  1974.  T 
7840. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Dominican  Repul 
Mar.  14,  1979. 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regan 
international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec. 
1973.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  14,  1977. 
tered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1978.  TIAS  8939 
Acceptances  deposited:  El  Salvador,  ^ 
21,  1979;  Malaysia,  Feb.  19,  19 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Feb.  28,  1979. 

Second  proces-verbal  extending  the  declara 
on  the  provisional  accession  of  the  Ph 
pines  to  the  GATT.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov. 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  24,  1978.  T 
9010. 

Notifications  of  acceptance  deposited:  i 
tria,  Mar.  23,  1979;  Brazil,  Feb.  9,  1? 

Eleventh  proces-verbal  extending  the  decl 
tion  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Tui 
to  the  GATT.  Dorie  at  Geneva  Nov. 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  22,  1977; 
the  U.S.  Jan.  11,  1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Brazil,  Feb.  9,  IS 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties, 
annex.  Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969. 2 
Accession  deposited:   Austria,   Apr. 
1979. 

UNESCO 

Constitution  of  the   U.N.   Educational,   Sc 
tific   and  Cultural   Organization.   Don 
London  Nov.    16,    1945.   Entered  into  f 
Nov.  4,  1946.  TIAS  1580. 
Signatures:   Cape    Verde,   Feb.    15,    V, 
Dominica,  Nov.  20,  1978;  Swaziland, 
25,  1978;  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia,  f 
2,  1978. 
Acceptances  deposited:   Cape   Verde,  f 
14,  1977;  Dominica,  Jan.  9,  1979;  Sw 
land,  Jan.   25,    1978;  U.N.   Council 
Namibia,  Nov.  2,  1978. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  o: 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at 
Francisco  June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  f 
Oct.  24,  1945.  TS  993. 
Admitted  to  membership:  Dominica,  I 
18,  1978. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Convention  establishing  an  International 
ganization  of  Legal  Metrology.  Done  at  F 
Oct.  12,  1955,  and  amended  Jan.  1968. 
tered  into  force  May  28,  1958;  for  the  I 
Oct.  22,  1972.  TIAS  7533. 3 
Accession  deposited:  Ireland,  Mar.  5,  19 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  the  schedule  to  the  internati 
convention  for  the  regulation  of  whal 
1946.  Adopted  at  Tokyo  Dec.  19-20,  1' 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  6,  1979. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  inte 
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onal  wheal  agreement).  1971.  Done  at 
Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
me  24.  1978,  with  respect  to  certain  provi- 
ng, and  July  1.  1978,  with  respect  to  other 
o\  isions. 

mfication  deposited:  U.K.  May  3,  1979. 56 
■.■cessions  deposited:  Nigeria,  May  4,  1979; 
Tunisia,  Apr.  18,  1979. 
ocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
heat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
>nal  wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
one  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Enters 
to  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  cer- 
in  provisions  and  July  1,  1979,  with  respect 
other  provisions. 

matures:  Japan,  Apr.  25,  1979;  Iraq,  Apr. 
30,  1979;  Mauritius.  May  3,  1979;  Paki- 
stan, May  8,  1979;  Austria,  Brazil,  Finland, 
South  Africa,  May  11,  1979;  Cuba  (with 
declarations),  Egypt,  Kenya,  Switzerland, 
May  14,  1979. 

eclaration  of  provisional  application  depos- 
ited: Cuba.  May  14,  1979. 
ocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
od  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
heat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at 
ashington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Enters  into  force 
me  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  certain  provi- 
ons  and  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to  other 
©visions. 

matures:  Finland,  May  11,  1979;  Japan 
(with  a  reservation),  Apr.  25,  1979;  Swit- 
zerland, May  14,  1979. 

Id  Health  Organization 

indments  to  Articles  34  and  55  of  the  Con- 
itution  of  the  World  Health  Organization  of 
ly  22,  1946,  as  amended.  Done  at  Geneva 
ay  22,  1973.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  3, 
177.  TIAS  8534. 
:ceptance  deposited:  Upper  Volta,  Mar.  20, 

1979. 

mdment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constitution  of 
e  World  Health  Organization,  as  amended. 
one  at  Geneva  May  18,  1978. 2 
'.ceptances  deposited:  Niger,  Apr.  18,  1979; 

Singapore,  Apr.  17.  1979. 

ATERAL 

lada 

eement  governing  the  operation  of  pilotage 
(i  the  Great  Lakes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
3tes  at  Ottawa  Aug.  23,  1978,  and  Mar.  29, 
379.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  29,  1979;  ef- 
:ctive  Jan.  18,  1977. 

eement  governing  the  operation  of  pilotage 
n  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
ith  memorandum  of  arrangements,  as 
"nended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  July  6,  1970.  Entered  into  force 
ily  6.  1970.  TIAS  6901. 
erminated:  Mar.  29,  1979. 
eement  relating  to  the  construction,  opera- 
on,  and  maintenance  of  a  Loran-C  station  in 
ritish  Columbia.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
3tes  at  Ottawa  Mar.  19  and  29,  1979.  En- 
ured into  force  Mar.  29,  1979. 
ingement  concerning  an  observer  scheme  for 
ie  spring  1979  bowhead  whaling  season  in 
.laska.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ot- 
iwa  Apr.  3  and  4,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
pr.  4,  1979. 

i-pt 

"eement  extending  the  agreement  of  Nov.  29, 
978,  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance  in 
onnection  with  matters  relating  to  the  Wes- 
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tinghouse  Electric  Corporation  to  include  the 
BeaJay  Products  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliates.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  letters  at  Washington  Mar.  19  and  Apr.  17, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  17,  1979. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Agreement  regarding  operation  of  the  radio  in- 
stallation at  Erching,  with  confidential  mem- 
orandum of  understanding.  Signed  at  Bonn 
Jan.  22  and  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
26,  1979. 

Haiti 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Mar.  22 
and  23,  1976,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  8268,  9084),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Port-au-Prince  Feb.  8  and  16,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  16,  1979. 

Honduras 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  annexes  and  minutes.  Signed  at 
Tegucigalpa  Feb.  27,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  27,  1979. 

India 

Agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  India  amend- 
ing the  agreement  of  Dec.  30,  1977,  as 
amended  (TIAS  9036)  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  May  7  and  8,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  May  8,  1979. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  concerning  the  furnishing  of  launch- 
ing and  associated  services  for  Palapa-B 
spacecraft.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Apr.  11,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  11.  1979. 

Israel 

Agreement  concerning  construction  of  airbase 
facilities.  Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  Apr.  6.  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  6,  1979. 

Agreement  concerning  funding  of  airbase  con- 
struction. Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  Apr.  6,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  6,  1979. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples governing  mutual  cooperation  in  re- 
search and  development,  scientist  and  en- 
gineer exchange,  and  procurement  and  logistic 
support  of  selected  defense  equipment,  with 
annexes  and  attachment.  Signed  Mar.  19, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  19,  1979. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2,  1978 
(TIAS  9188).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Kingston  Mar.  7  and  29.  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  29,  1979. 

Protocol  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of 
Oct.  2,  1969  (TIAS  6770),  with  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Kingston  Apr.  4,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Apr.  4,  1979. 

Japan 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy 
research  and  development.    Signed  at  Wash- 
ington July  15,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July 
15,  1974.  TIAS  7905. 
Terminated:  May  2,  1979. 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  energy  and  related  fields,  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  May 


2,  1979.  Entered  into  force  May  2,  1979. 


Portugal 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  the 
principles  governing  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
research,  development,  production,  procure- 
ment, and  logistic  support  of  defense  equip- 
ment. Signed  at  Lisbon  and  Washington  Dec. 
18,  1978.  and  Mar.  28,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  28,  1979. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  marine 
cargo  insurance.  Signed  at  London  Apr.  5, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  5,  1979. 

'Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

2Not  in  force. 

3With  declaration. 

■•Applicable  to  West  Berlin. 

5With  a  statement. 

Applicable  to  Saint  Vincent,  The  Bailiwick 
of  Guernsey,  The  Isle  of  Man,  Belize,  Ber- 
muda, British  Virgin  Islands,  Gibraltar,  Gilbert 
Islands,  Hong  Kong,  Montserrat,  Saint  Helena 
and  Dependencies. 


CHRONOLOGY: 

April  1979 

Apr.     1    OPEC  raises  oil  prices  by  9%. 

Israeli  Cabinet  ratifies  Peace  Treaty 
with  Egypt  without  dissent  (1 
abstention). 

Apr.     2    Israeli   Prime  Minister  Begin  pays  a 
state  visit  to  Egypt  April  2-3. 
Jordan  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with 

Egypt;  Egypt  reciprocates. 
Bomb  explodes  in  U.S.   Embassy   in 
Beirut.   Property  damage   is  slight, 
and  no  one  is  injured. 
Italian  President  Pertini  dissolves  the 
Parliament. 

Apr.  3  Wilfried  Martens  is  sworn  in  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Belgium. 

Apr.    4    30th  anniversary  of  NATO. 

Former  Pakistani  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto  is  executed  in  Pakistan. 

Apr.  5  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Sonoda  vis- 
its U.S.  Apr.  5-11. 

Apr.  6  U.S.  ends  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan. 
President  Mohamed  Saleck  of 
Mauritania  creates  the  new  position 
of  Prime  Minister  to  be  held  by  Lt. 
Col.  Bouceif. 

Apr.  7  Former  Iranian  Prime  Minister  Hoveyda 
is  executed  in  Iran. 
Egypt  announces  the  recall  of  its  Am- 
bassadors to  Bahrain,  Kuwait, 
Morocco,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates. 

Apr.    9    U.K.  Parliament  is  dissolved. 

Panamanian  President  Aristides  Royo 
visits  U.S.  Apr.  9-11. 

Apr.  10  Egyptian  People's  Assembly  ratifies 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty  by  a 
vote  of  328  to  15  (1  abstention  and 
16  members  were  absent). 

Apr.  1 1  An  invading  force  of  Tanzanians  and 
exiled  Ugandans  captures  Kampala, 
Uganda.    Ugandan  exiles  announce 


H 
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Department  of  State  Bulls 


Apr.  12 


Apr.  13 


Apr. 

Apr. 


14 
15 


Apr.  16 


Apr.  17 


Apr.  18 


Apr.  19 


Apr 
Apr 


21 


22 


Apr.  23 


the  formation  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Yusufu  K.  Lule, 
chairman  of  the  new  Uganda  Libera- 
tion Front. 
Vice  President  Mondale  visits  Iceland 
(Apr.    1  1  —  13),    Norway    (Apr. 
13-18),   Denmark  (Apr.    18-19). 
Sweden  (Apr.  19-20),  Finland  (Apr. 
20-21),   and  the  Netherlands   (Apr. 
21-22),  and  returns  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  Apr.  22. 
U.S.   and  other  representatives  of  the 
world's  major  trading  nations  initial 
the   multilateral   trade   negotiations 
agreements  in  Geneva. 
South  African  Prime   Minister  Botha 
orders  three  U.S.  Embassy  personnel 
expelled  from  the  country  for  what 
he  terms  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador's plane  for  aerial  espionage. 
Yusufu  K.  Lule  is  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent of  Uganda. 
U.S.   State  Department  requests  that 
the  South  African  air  attache  and  the 
defense  and  military  attache  leave 
U.S.  in  1  week. 
31st  anniversary  of  the  OAS. 
Egypt  is  suspended  from  membership 
in  the  Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and 
Social  Development. 
The  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  and  the  Arab 
Bank  for  African  Development  sus- 
pend Egypt's  membership. 
Southern  Rhodesians  vote  for  a  new 
administration  Apr.    10  and  Apr. 
17-21.    Bishop  Muzorewa's   United 
African  National  Council  wins  con- 
trol of  51  seats  in  the  projected  100- 
seat  Parliament.   Bishop  Muzorewa 
is  expected  to  become  the  country's 
first  black  Prime  Minister. 
P.R.C.  and  Vietnam  begin  first  round 
of  talks  in  Hanoi  after  their  recent 
border  dispute.   Further  rounds   are 
also  held  in  Hanoi  Apr.  26  and  May 
4,  12,  and  18.  More  discussions  are 
projected  to  be  held  in  Beijing. 
Arab  Monetary  Fund  votes  to  suspend 

Egypt  from  its  membership. 
Egypt  holds  a  nationwide  referendum 
in  which  voters  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove the   Egyptian-Israeli   Peace 
Treaty   and  President  Sadat's  pro- 
posal to  dissolve  the  People's  As- 
sembly and  conduct  new  elections. 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  dissolves  the 
People's  Assembly  and  orders  new 
elections  for  June  7. 
Arab   Labor  Organization   suspends 

Egypt's  membership. 
Thailand  holds  elections  for  301  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and   so  restores 
representative  government  after  the 
1976  military  coup.  Prime  Minister 
Kriangsak  is  expected  to  remain  in 
office. 
U.N.    Secretary   General   Waldheim 
visits  Malaysia,   Vietnam,   P.R.C, 
North   and   South  Korea,   Japan, 
Philippines,    Indonesia,    Singapore, 
Thailand,   U.S.S.R.,  Cyprus,  and 
Italy  Apr.  22-May  22. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  break  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Egypt;   Egypt 
reciprocates. 
Third  round  of  discussions  begin  be- 
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*103 

tl04 
*105 


4/17 

4/17 
4/20 


*106        4/20 


4/24 
4/25 


4/26 
4/27 


tween  U.S.   and  U.S.S.R.   on  an- 

tisatellite  systems  in  Vienna. 
Apr.  24    Mauritania   breaks   relations   with  108 

Egypt;  Egypt  reciprocates. 
Apr.  25    Egypt  and  Israel  exchange  ratification       *  109 

documents  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  the 

U.N.  buffer  zone  in  the  Sinai. 
Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and       *  1 10        4/26 

the   Yemen   Arab  Republic   sever 

diplomatic   relations   with   Egypt; 

Egypt  reciprocates. 
Apr.  26    French  President  Giscard  visits  Mos- 
cow Apr.  26-28. 
Lebanon  and  Bahrain  break  diplomatic       *111 

relations  with  Egypt;  Egypt  recipro- 
cates. *112 
Apr.  27    U.S.S.R.   releases  five   Soviet  dissi- 
dents  from    prison    (Aleksandr 

Ginzburg,  Eduard  Kuznetsov,  Mark 

Dymshits,    Valentin   Moroz,   and 

Georgi  Vins)  and  flies  them  to  New 

York  in  exchange  for  two  convicted 

Soviet  spies  in  the  U.S.   (Valdik 

Enger  and  Rudolph  Chernyayev). 

Messrs.   Dymshits  and  Kuznetsov 

then  fly  to  Israel  Apr.  30. 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  break  relations 

with  Egypt;  Egypt  reciprocates. 
Apr.  29    Ecuador  holds  a  presidential  election 

which   is   won   by  Jaime   Roldos 

Aguilera. 
Apr.  30    Japanese  Prime  Minister  Ohira  visits 

U.S.  Apr.  30-May  6. 
Israeli  freighter  Ashdod  passes  through 

the  Suez  Canal. 
Egypt  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with 

Iran.  □ 


113 

4/27 

*  1 14 

4/30 

*1 15 

5/1 

116 

5/1 

5/2 

5/3 

5/3 
5/4 
5/4 
5/4 

5/4 
5/8 


April  16-May  15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Subject 

Overseas  Schools  Advisory 
Council,  June  14. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  May  10. 

SCC.  national  committee  for 
the  prevention  of  marine 
pollution,  June  5. 

Frances  Joseph  Meehan 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Czechoslovakia  (bio- 
graphic data).  *125         5/10 

Digest  of  U.S.  Practice  in 
International  Law. 

Transportation  and  interment 
of  remaining  bodies  of 
Jonestown  deceased.  *  1 26        5/10 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,     and    De-  127 

velopment,  working  group 
on  transborder  data  flows,       *  1 28 
May  25. 

SCC,  subcommittee  on  safety 
of  life  at  sea  (SOLAS), 
working        group        on       1 1 29        5/14 


5/10 
5/11 


'107 


4/20 


radiocommunications, 
17. 
India-U.S.  Joint  Commis 

communique. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  g, 
on  ship  design  and  eq1 
ment,  May  17. 

Vance:  statement  before 
Subcommittee  on  For 
Operations  of  the  S« 
Committee  on  Appro] 
tions  on  FY  1980  for 
assistance. 
Conference  for  young  p< 
cal  leaders,  May  17-H 

Advisory  Committee  on 
ternational  Investm 
Technology,  and  Devj 
ment,  working  grouf 
accounting  standards, 
20. 

Richardson:  press  con 
ence,  Geneva. 

U.S.  hosts  North  Pacific, 
Seal  Commission,  / 
9-13. 

Program  for  the  official 
of  Japanese  Prime  Mir. 
Ohira,  Apr.  30-May  6 

Vance:  address  before; 
American  Associatio 
Community  and  Jut 
Colleges,  Chicago. 

U.S.,  Japan  agreement 
cooperation  in  research! 
development  in  energy 
related  fields. 

Advisory  Committee  on! 
of  the  sea,  closed  mee 
May  18;  open  mee^ 
May  21. 

Vance:  remarks  uponj 
veiling  memorial  pit 
honoring  Adolph  Dubs 

William  L.  Swing  swor 
as  Ambassador  to 
Congo  (biographic  dat. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  J 
on  standards  of  trai 
and  watchkeeping. 

U.S.  Organization  foi 
International  Teleg 
and  Telephone  Cons 
tive  Committee  (CCI 
study  group  4,  May  31 

Second  annual  conferenc 
the  American  internat 
traveler,  May  9-10. 

Vance:  statement  befort 
House  Foreign  Afl 
Committee  on  the  Ej 
Israel  Peace  Treaty. 

U.S.  Organization  foi 
International  Radio  ' 
sultative  Commi 
(CCIR),  study  grou 
June  19. 

Advisory  Committee  oi 
ternational  Intellec 
Property,  May  29. 

Vance:  remarks  on  S/ 
May  9. 

Ocean  Affairs  Advi 
Committee,  Antarctic 
tion,  closed  meeting, 
18;  open  meeting,  Junt 

Vance.  Brown:  intervie: 


m 


1979 

l       5/15 

5/15 

:        5/15 


"Meet  the  Press,"  May 
13. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  subdivision,  stability, 
and  load  lines.  June  6. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee,  study 
group  6,  June  22,  San 
Diego. 

Newsom:  address  before  the 
Pacific  Basin  Economic 
Council,  Los  Angeles.      D 


[o  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
■Jot  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


C/.S.I/JV. 


;ss  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ic  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
:d  Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza, 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Date  Subject 

11/16  Morgenthau:  World  Assem- 
bly on  the  Elderly,  Com- 
mittee III,  Nov.  15. 

11/17  Hoyt:  explanation  of  vote  on 
southern  Africa,  Commit- 
tee III,  Nov.  16. 

11/20  Rosenstock:  hostages,  Com- 
mittee VI. 

11/17  Stibravy:  UNHCR  pledging 
conference. 

11/20  Horbal:  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women,  Committee  III. 

11/20  Young  (Mrs.  Andrew):  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead. 

11/21  Cunningham:  medium-term 
plan  for  1980-83,  Com- 
mittee V. 

11/21  Kettlewell:    East   Timor, 

Committee  IV,  Nov.  20. 

11/22  Pearson:  arms  control,  Com- 
mittee I. 

11/22  Graham:  U.N.  educational 
and  training  program  for 
southern  Africa,  Commit- 
tee IV.  Nov.  21. 

11/22  Graham:  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Committee  IV. 

11/22         Leonard:  apartheid,  UNGA. 
[No  press  release  was  issued 
with  this  number.] 

11/24  Letter  from  Theodore  R. 
Mann,  Chairman  of  the 
Conference  of  Presidents 
of  Major  American  Jewish 
Organizations  to  Ambas- 
sador Young. 

11/27  Jones:  U.S.  territories. 
Committee  IV. 

11/24  Stibravy:  UNCSTD,  Com- 
mittee II. 

11/29  Saddler:  U.N.  staff  pension 
system,  Committee  V. 

11/28  Ribicoff:  narcotics,  Com- 
mittee III. 

1 1/28  Tyson:  human  rights  commis- 
sioner, Committee  III. 

11/28         Fisher:  weapons  in  the  Mid- 


140 


=  141 


142 


=  143 


150 

•151 
=  152 


153 


T62 


11/28 


11/29 


11/30 


11/30 


144 

11/30 

145 

11/30 

146 

11/30 

147 

11/30 

148 

12/1 

149 

12/4 

12/4 

12/6 
12/6 


12/6 


154        12/7 


155 

12/7 

*156 

12/8 

*157 

12/8 

*158 

12/8 

*159 

12/13 

*160 

12/14 

161 

12/14 

12/15 


163 

12/15 

164 

12/18 

165 

12/20 

166 

12/21 

=  1 

1/13 

=  2 

1/19 

3 

1/23 

4 

1/23 

5 

1/26 

6 

1/29 

die  East,   Committee   I, 

Nov.  27. 

Stan!:  Israeli  practices  and 
the  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritories. Special  Political 
Committee,  Nov.  27. 

Fisher:  South  Asian 
nuclear-weapon-free  zone. 
Committee  I. 

Hechinger:  peacekeeping, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 

Mezvinsky:  elimination  of 
religious  intolerance. 
Committee  III,  Nov.  29. 

Ribicoff:  Palestine,  UNGA. 

Tyson:  human  rights  ac- 
tivities, Committee  III. 

Cardwell:  social  develop- 
ment. Committee  III. 

Petree:  UNDOF,  Security 
Council. 

Stahl:  cooperation  between 
U.N.  andOAU,  UNGA. 

Dalley:  mass  communica- 
tions, Special  Political 
Committee. 

McHenry:  Namibia,  Security 
Council. 

Petree:  Middle  East,  UNGA. 

Leonard:  attack  against 
senior  member  of  Egyptian 
mission  to  the  U.N. 

Petree:  admission  of 
Dominica,  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Mezvinsky:  report  of  the 
Economic  and  Social 
Council,  Committee  III. 

Young:  Palestine,  UNGA. 

Shelton:  Nicaragua.  Com- 
mittee I. 

Leonard:  UNIFIL,  Security 
Council. 

Stahl:  information.  Special 
Political  Committee. 

U.S.  announces  pledge  to 
UNRWA  for  1979. 

Stahl:  decolonization. 
UNGA,  Dec.  13. 

Young:  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  UNGA. 

Saddler:  personnel.  Commit- 
tee V,  Dec.  14. 

Petree:  Nicaragua,  UNGA. 

Petree:  admission  of 
Dominica,  UNGA. 

Stahl:  assistance  to  Palestin- 
ian people,  UNGA. 

Saddler:  supplemental  budget 
appropriations  for  bien- 
nium  1978-79,  Committee 
V,  Dec.  20. 

Young:  Kampuchea,  Security 
Council. 

Young:  UNIFIL,  Security 
Council. 

Hormats:  North-South 
dialogue,  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Riemer:  restructuring,  Com- 
mittee II. 

Saddler:  budget,  Committee 
V. 

Wells:  UNCSTD,  plenary. 
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Wilkowski:  UNCSTD,  ple- 
nary. 

Green:  population.  Popula- 
tion Commission. 

Stibravy:  UNCSTD,  plenary. 

Cooks:  Marshall  Islands, 
Trusteeship  Council. 

Frutkin:  U.S.  space  pro- 
grams, Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space. 

Cooks:  Micronesia,  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Young:  Southeast  Asia,  Se- 
curity Council. 

Morgenthau:  social  develop- 
ment. Commission  on  So- 
cial Development  in  the 
U.N.  System. 

Young:  Southeast  Asia,  Se- 
curity Council. 

Statement  by  Western  five 
members  of  the  Security 
Council:  Namibia. 

Young:  Rhodesia,  Security 
Council. 

Young:  Rhodesia,  Security 
Council. 

Moose:  Rhodesia,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Mar.  7. 

Morgenthau:  children,  the 
disabled,  and  the  elderly. 
Commission  for  Social  De- 
velopment, Feb.  22. 

Morgenthau:  UNRISD,  rural 
development,  and  food 
corps.  Commission  for  So- 
cial Development. 

Turem:  crime  prevention  and 
control.  Commission  for 
Social  Development. 

Turem:  social  progress, 
Commission  for  Social  De- 
velopment. 

Statement  by  Western  five 
members  of  the  Security 
Council:  Namibia. 

Statement  by  Western  five 
members  of  the  Security 
Council:  Namibia. 

Statement  by  Western  five 
members  of  the  Security 
Council:  proximity  talks  on 
Namibia. 

Bond:  U.S.  space  program, 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  Mar. 
14. 

Press  information  on  prox- 
imity talks  on  Namibia. 

Petree:  Southeast  Asia,  Se- 
curity Council,  Mar.  16. 

Wells:  food  and  agriculture, 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Quainton:  international  ter- 
rorism. Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  International  Terrorism. 

Young:  presentation  of  U.S. 
payment  to  UNDP. 

Leonard:  settlements  in  the 
occupied  territories.  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Petree:  Angolan  complaint, 
Security  Council. 

Hormats:    international   de- 
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velopment   strategy.   Pre- 
paratory Committee. 
Wells:  drugs,   Social  Com- 
mittee. □ 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is  made  on  orders 
for  100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication 
mailed  to  the  same  address.  Remittances,  pay- 
able to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  must 
accompany  orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which 
include  domestic  postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries 
which  describe  the  people,  history,  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  foreign  relations  of  each 
country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a  list  of  princi- 
pal government  officials  and  U.S.  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading  list.  (A 
complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $31;  1-year 
subscription  service  for  approximately  77  up- 
dated or  new  Notes — $31;  plastic  binder — 
$2.00.)  Single  copies  of  those  listed  below  are 
available  at  700  each. 

Bahamas Stock  No.    044-000-91067-5 

Pub.  8239  4  pp. 

Bermuda Stock    No.    044-000-91107-9 

Pub.  7907  4pp. 

Hong  Kong Stock  No.  044-000-99850-5 

Pub.  8126  4  pp. 

India Stock  No.  044-000-91090-0 

Pub.  7847  6  pp. 

Indonesia  ....  Stock  No.  044-000-99864-5 
Pub.  7786  6  pp. 

Nauru Stock  No.    044-000-91079-9 

Pub.  8598  4  pp. 

Panama   Stock  No.  044-000-99888-2 

Pub.  7903  8  pp. 

Sao  Tome  and 

Principe....  Stock  No.    044-000-91095-1 

Pub.  8871  5  pp. 

Solomon  Islands  .  .  Stock  No.  044-000-91230-9 

Pub.  8941  6  pp. 

United  Nations  Stock  No.  044-000-91232-5 
Pub.  8933  19  pp. 

Whaling — Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to 
the  International  Whaling  Convention  of 
1946.  Adopted  at  the  Twenty-Ninth  Meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission. 
TIAS  8886.  13  pp.  900.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8886.) 

Reimbursement  of  Income  Taxes.  Agreement 
with  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 


national Law.  TIAS  8890.  3  pp.  700.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:8890.) 

International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971  — 
Modification  and  Extension  of  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  and  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion. Agreement  with  other  governments. 
TIAS  8902.  95  pp.  $2.20.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8902.) 

Second  Amendment  of  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Agreement  with  other  governments.  TIAS 
8937.  80  pp.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8937.) 

International  Trade  in  Textiles.  Protocol  with 
other  governments.  TIAS  8939.  17  pp. 
$1.10.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8939.) 

Narcotic  Drugs — Prohibition  of  Poppy  Culti- 
vation. TIAS  8950.  2  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8950.) 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  — 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Adopted 
at  the  Nineteenth  Session  of  the  FAO  Con- 
ference, Rome,  November  12-December  1, 
1977.  TIAS  8982.  6  pp.  700.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8982.) 

Whaling — Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to 
the  International  Whaling  Convention  of 
1946,  adopted  at  the  special  meeting  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission.  TIAS 
8983.  3  pp.  700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8983.) 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization — Amendments  to 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  at  the  Nineteenth  Session. 
TIAS  9017.  3  pp.  700.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9017.) 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization — Amendments  to 
Articles  IV,  V  and  VIII  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  at  the  Seventeenth 
Session.  TIAS  9016.  5  pp.  700.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9016.) 

Safe  Containers— Geneva  1972.  TIAS  9037. 
123  pp.  $2.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9037.) 

Atomic  Energy — Gas-Cooled  Reactor  Con- 
cepts and  Technology.  Agreement  with  other 
governments,  amending  the  agreement  of 
February  11,  1977  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  TIAS  9047.  10  pp.  800.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:9047.) 

Sale  of  Excess  Property.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Nations.  TIAS  9086.  11  pp.  900. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9086.) 

Agricultural  Commodities — Transfer  Under 
Title  II.  Agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund.  TIAS  9100.  3  pp.  700. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9100.) 

Agricultural  Commodities — Transfer  Under 
Title  II.  Agreement  with  the  United  Nation's 
Children's  Fund.  TIAS  9101.  3  pp.  700. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9101.) 

Helicopter  Pilot  Training.  Agreement  with 
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40th  Anniversary  of  the  Bulletin 

I  can  speak  for  the  entire  foreign  affairs  community  of  our  country, 
in  government  and  out,  in  expressing  our  genuine  gratitude  for  40 
years  of  unique,  unflagging,  and  vital  service  provided  by  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Jefferson  once  said:  "Let  his- 
tory answer  his  question."  For  generations  to  come,  scholars  sorting 
through  the  titanic  events  of  the  past  four  decades  will  find  the  Bulle- 
tin indispensable  in  searching  for  their  answers.  From  all  of  us,  con- 
gratulations for  a  job  well  done. 

Cyrus  Vance 
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40th  ANNIVERSARY  NOTES 


In  the  first  issue  of  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1 ,  1939,  there  were  some  items  that 
deserve  at  least  a  backward  glance. 

•  A  two  paragraph  statement  from  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  arguing  hopefully  that  the  Roosevelt 
Administration' s  six-point  peace  and  neutrality  pro- 
posal "is  not  only  best  calculated  to  keep  this  Nation 
out  of  war  in  the  event  war  comes"  but  also  would 
make  the  best  contribution  "toward  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

•  Announcement  of  the  visit  to  Washington  of  the 
Norwegian  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess.  The 
announcement  consisted  mostly  of  the  names  of  dig- 
nitaries involved  in  the  formalities,  from  Secretary 
Hull  on  down.  In  fact,  the  only  names  not  included  in 
the  announcement  are  the  names  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Crown  Princess. 

•  A  notice  that  Americans  holding  title  to  "immov- 
able property' '  in  Vera  Cruz  had  better  get  about  the 
business  of  "perfecting"  such  title  before  July  22, 
1939,  a  deadline  newly  imposed  under  Vera  Cruz  State 
law. 

•  As  a  precursor  to  problems  now  covered  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  a  change  in  Department 
of  State  regulations  to  the  effect  that  although  the  De- 
partment likes  to  assist  "such  persons  as  lawyers, 
publicists,  historians,  instructors,  and  professors  of 
accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  holders  of  the 
doctor's  degree,"  it  will  not  be  possible,  "in  view  of 
the  contemporary  international  situation,"  to  make 
available  the  confidential  or  unpublished  files  and  rec- 
ords of  the  Department  of  a  date  later  than  December 
31,  1918." 

•  Announcement  that  a  group  of  graduate  students 
of  Chilean  engineering  schools  called  on  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Adolf  Berle  "to  pay  their  respects." 
(Those  were  the  good  old  days!) 


Most  important  at  the  time,  and  most  interesting 
today,  was  the  first  Bulletin's  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1940 — the  last  peacetime  budget  for  America  in  the 
preatomic  age.  Like  the  mail-order  catalogs  of  a 
bygone  era,  the  appropriations  for  FY  1940  must  stir 
pangs  of  longing  in  the  breasts  of  taxpayers  and 
bureaucrats  alike.  Consider: 

•  Salaries  and  expenses  for  all  State  Department 


and  Foreign  Service  personnel  totaled  less  than  $15 
million,  compared  with  more  than  $600  million  in 
1979; 

•  Offices  and  living  quarters  abroad,  $2  million, 
compared  with  $118  million  for  acquisition,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad  in  1979; 

•  Foreign  Service  Retirement  Fund  $200,000,  com- 
pared with  the  1979  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  of  $38  million. 

•  International  obligations  totaling  only  $2.8  mil- 
lion, including  such  necessaries  as  fence  construction 
on  the  Arizona  boundary  ($25,000),  International 
Fisheries  Commission  ($25,000),  Ninth  International 
Seed  Testing  Congress  ($500),  Arbitration  of  Smeltei 
Fumes  Controversy  ($10,000 — listed  as  a  non- 
recurring item!),  and  "special  payment  to  Nicaragua", 
($72,000). 

The  first  Bulletin  cost  as  much  as  Lif 
magazine-10#.  There,  at  least,  we've  made  progress, 
today  one  copy  of  the  Bulletin  costs  100  less  that 
Life  magazine — $1 .40. 

The  world,  it  seems,  was  very  young  in  July  1939. , 

1-  T  X  T 

I 

For  40  years  the  editors  of  the  Department  o; 
State  Bulletin  have  strived  to  present  to  the  Amen 
can  people  an  accurate  record  of  the  significant  state 
ments  and  documents  of  the  foreign  relations  of  tk 
United  States  of  America.  Considering  the  distance  m 
have  covered  from  July  1939,  that  has  been  no  smal 
task. 

We  leaf  through  the  accumulated  volumes  of  4L 
years'  work  and  see  again  the  headlines  with  phrase: 
like  WORLD  WAR  II,  ATOM  BOMB,  UNITEL 
NATIONS,  STALIN,  AZERBAIJAN,  GREEK 
TURKISH  AID,  MARSHALL  PLAN,  BERLIN 
NATO,  WARSAW  PACT,  KOREAN  WAR,  SPUT 
NIK,  QUEMOY-MATSU,  H-BOMB,  BAY  OF  PIGS 
MISSILE  CRISIS,  MIDDLE  EAST  CONFLICT 
HUNGARY,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  DECOLONIZA 
TION,  RHODESIA,  CYPRUS,  SHAH  OF  IRAN 
OIL,  OPEC,  PANAMA,  SALT  I,  BONN  SUMMIT 
MULTILATERAL  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS,  and ii 
this  anniversary  issue,  SALT  II. 

As  we  contemplate  our  next  40  years,  our  problem  i\ 
this:  What  do  we  do  for  an  encore? 

The  Editor. 
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Address  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
mgress  on  June  18,  1979. 1 

The  truth  of  the  nuclear  age  is  that 
e  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ast  live  in  peace,  or  we  may  not  live 

all.  From  the  beginning  of  history, 
2  fortunes  of  men  and  nations  were 
ide  and  unmade  in  unending  cycles 

war  and  peace.  Combat  was  often 
2  measure  of  human  courage.  Will- 
mess  to  risk  war  was  the  mark  of 
itecraft. 
My  fellow  Americans,  that  pattern 

war  must  now  be  broken  forever. 
:tween  nations  armed  with  thou- 
ids  of  thermonuclear  weapons — 
ch  one  capable  of  causing  unimagin- 
le  destruction — there  can  be  no 
?re  cycles  of  both  war  and  peace, 
lere  can  only  be  peace. 

About  2  hours  ago,  I  returned  from 
lays  of  intensive  talks  with  President 
:onid  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
;ome  here  tonight  to  meet  with  you 
a  spirit  of  patience,  of  hope,  and  of 
ison  and  responsibility. 

•  Patience — because  the  way  is 
ig  and  hard,  and  the  obstacles  ahead 
i  at  least  as  great  as  those  that  have 
en  overcome  in  the  last  30  years  of 
igent  and  dedicated  work. 

•  Hope — because  I'm  thankful  to  be 
le  to  report  to  you  tonight  that  real 
ogress  has  been  made. 

•  Reason  and  responsibility — be- 
use  both  will  be  needed  in  full  meas- 
2  if  the  promise  which  has  been 
/akened  in  Vienna  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
d  the  way  is  to  be  opened  for  the 
xt  phase  in  the  struggle  for  a  safe 
d  a  sane  Earth. 

Nothing  will  more  strongly  affect 
i  outcome  of  that  struggle  than  the 
ationship  between  the  two  predomi- 
nt  military  powers  in  the  world,  the 
lited  States  of  America  and  the 
viet  Union. 

rhe  talks  in  Vienna  were  important 
themselves.  But  their  truest  signifi- 
ice  was  as  a  part  of  a  process — a 
xess  that,  as  you  well  know,  began 
ig  before  I  became  President, 
rhis  is  the  10th  time  since  the  end  of 
arid  War  II  when  the  leader  of  the 
lited  States  and  the  leader  of  the 
viet  Union  have  met  at  a  summit 
nference.  During  these  past  3  days, 
:'ve  moved  closer  to  a  goal  of  stabil- 
and  security  in  Soviet-American 
ationships.  That  has  been  the  pur- 


pose of  American  policy  ever  since  the 
rivalry  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  became  a  central  fact 
in  international  relations  more  than  a 
generation  ago  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

With  the  support  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  with  the  support 
of  the  people  of  this  nation,  every 
President  throughout  this  period  has 
sought  to  reduce  the  most  dangerous 
elements  of  the  Soviet-American  com- 
petition. While  the  United  States  still 
had  an  absolute  nuclear  monopoly, 
President  Truman  sought  to  place  con- 
trol of  the  atomic  bomb  under  interna- 
tional authority.  President  Eisenhower 
made  the  first  efforts  to  control  nucle- 
ar testing.  President  Kennedy  negoti- 
ated with  the  Soviet  Union  prohibition 
against  atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear 
explosives.  President  Johnson  broad- 
ened the  area  of  negotiations  for  the 
first  time  to  include  atomic  weapons 
themselves.  President  Nixon  conclud- 
ed the  first  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement,  SALT  I.  President  Ford 
negotiated  the  Vladivostok  accords. 
You  can  see  that  this  is  a  vital  and  a 
continuing  process. 

Importance  of  SALT  II 

Later  this  week  I  will  deliver  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  the  complete  and  signed 
text  of  the  second  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation agreement — SALT  II.  This 
treaty  is  the  product  of  7  long  years  of 
tough,  painstaking  negotiation  under 
the  leadership  of  three  different  Presi- 
dents. When  ratified,  it  will  be  a  truly 
national  achievement— an  achieve- 
ment of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, an  achievement  of  civilians  and 
of  our  military  leaders,  of  liberals  and 
conservatives,  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. 

Of  course,  SALT  II  will  not  end  the 
competition  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  competi- 
tion is  based  on  fundamentally  differ- 
ent visions  of  human  society  and 
human  destiny.  As  long  as  that  basic 
difference  persists,  there  will  always 
be  some  degree  of  tension  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries. 

The  United  States  has  no  fear  of  this 
rivalry.  But  we  want  it  to  be  peaceful. 
In  any  age,  such  rivalry  risks  degener- 
ation into  war,  but  our  age  is  unique, 
for  the  terrible  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  created  an  incentive  that 


never  existed  before  for  avoiding  war. 
This  tendency  transcends  even  the 
very  deep  differences  of  politics  and 
philosophy.  In  the  age  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  there  is  no  longer  any  meaning- 
ful distinction  between  global  war  and 
global  suicide. 

Our  shared  understanding  of  these 
realities  has  given  the  world  an  inter- 
val of  peace — a  kind  of  a  strange 
peace,  marked  by  tension,  marked  by 
danger,  marked  even  sometimes  by 
regional  conflict,  but  a  kind  of  peace 
nonetheless.  In  the  27  years  before 
Hiroshima,  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world  were  twice  engulfed  in  total 
war.  In  the  34  years  since  Hiroshima, 
humanity  has  by  no  means  been  free  of 
armed  conflict.  Yet  at  least  we  have 
avoided  a  world  war. 

Yet  this  kind  of  twilight  peace  car- 
ries the  ever-present  danger  of  a  cata- 
strophic nuclear  war,  a  war  that  in 
horror  and  destruction  and  massive 
death  would  dwarf  all  the  combined 
wars  of  man's  long  and  bloody  history. 

We  must  prevent  such  a  war.  We 
absolutely  must  prevent  such  a  war. 

To  keep  the  peace,  to  prevent  the 
war,  we  must  have  strong  military 
forces,  we  must  have  strong  alliances, 
we  must  have  a  strong  national  re- 
solve— so  strong  that  no  potential  ad- 
versary would  dare  be  tempted  to 
attack  our  country.  We  have  that 
strength — and  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  not  diminishing,  the 
strength  of  our  great  country  is  grow- 
ing, and  I  thank  God  for  it. 

Yet,  for  these  same  reasons — in  or- 
der to  keep  the  peace — we  must  pre- 
vent an  uncontrolled  and  pointless 
nuclear  arms  race  that  would  damage 
the  security  of  all  countries,  including 
our  own,  by  exposing  the  world  to  an 
ever  greater  risk  of  war  through  insta- 
bility and  through  tension  and  through 
uncertainty  about  the  future. 

That's  why  the  new  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaty  is  so  improtant. 
SALT  II  will  undoubtedly  become  the 
most  exhaustively  discussed  and  de- 
bated treaty  of  our  time,  perhaps  of  all 
times.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  many  others  who  ham- 
mered out  this  treaty  will  testify  for  it 
before  the  Senate,  in  detail,  and  in 
public.  As  President  of  our  country,  I 
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will  explain  it  throughout  our  nation, 
to  every  American  who  will  listen. 
This  treaty  will  withstand  the  most 
severe  scrutiny  because  it  is  so  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  American  security 
and  of  world  peace. 

SALT  II  is  the  most  detailed,  far- 
reaching,  comprehensive  treaty  in  the 
history  of  arms  control.  Its  provisions 
are  interwoven  by  the  give  and  take  of 
the  long  negotiating  process.  Neither 
side  obtained  everything  it  sought.  But 
the  package  that  did  emerge  is  a  care- 
fully balanced  whole,  and  it  will  make 
the  world  a  safer  place  for  both  sides. 
The  restrictions  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  are  complex  because  these 
weapons  represent  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  complicated  technical 
skills  of  two  great  nations.  But  the 
basic  realities  underlying  this  treaty — 
and  the  thrust  of  the  treaty  itself— are 
not  so  complex.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  SALT  II  is  a  matter  of  common 
sense. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  reduces  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  For  the  first 
time  it  places  equal  ceilings  on  the 
strategic  arsenals  of  both  sides,  ending 
a  previous  numerical  imbalance  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Soviet  Union. 

SALT  II  preserves  our  options  to 
build  the  forces  we  need  to  maintain 
that  strategic  balance.  The  treaty  en- 
hances our  own  ability  to  monitor 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing.  And  it 
leads  directly  to  the  next  step  in  more 
effectively  controlling  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Again,  SALT  II  does  not  end  the 
arms  competition,  but  it  does  make 
that  competition  safer  and  more  pre- 
dictable, with  clear  rules  and  verifiable 
limits  where  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  rules  and  there  would  be  no  limits. 
It's  in  our  interest  because  it  slows 
down — it  even  reverses — the  momen 
turn  of  the  Soviet  arms  buildup  that 
has  been  of  such  great  concern  to  all 
of  us. 

Under  this  new  treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  held  to  a  third  fewer 
strategic  missile  launchers  and  bomb- 
ers by  1985  than  they  would  have — 
simply  by  continuing  to  build  at  their 
present  rate. 

With  SALT  II,  the  numbers  of  war- 
heads on  missiles,  their  throw-weight, 
and  the  qualitative  development  of 
new  missiles  will  all  be  limited.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  have  to  destroy  or 
dismantle  some  250  strategic  missile 
systems — systems  such  as  nuclear  sub- 
marines armed  with  relatively  new 
missiles,  built  in  the  early  1970's,  and 
aircraft  will  have  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  carrying  their  largest 
multimegaton  bomb.  Once  dismantled, 


under    the    provisions    of   SALT    II, 
these  systems  cannot  be  replaced. 

By  contrast,  no  operational  U.S. 
forces  will  have  to  be  reduced.  For 
one  Soviet  missile  alone — the  SS-18 — 
the  SALT  II  limits  will  mean  that 
some  6,000  fewer  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads can  be  built  and  aimed  at  our 
country. 

SALT  II  limits  severely  for  the  first 
time  the  number  of  warheads  that  can 
be  mounted  on  these  very  large  mis- 
siles of  the  Soviet  Union,  cutting  down 
their  actual  potential  by  6,000. 

With  or  without  SALT  II,  we  must 
modernize  and  strengthen  our  own 
strategic  forces,  and  we  are  doing  so, 
but  SALT  II  will  make  this  task  easier, 
surer,  and  less  expensive.  The  agree- 
ment constrains  none  of  the  reasonable 
programs  we've  planned  to  improve 
our  own  defenses.  Moreover,  it  helps 
us  to  respond  more  effectively  to  our 
most  pressing  strategic  problem — the 
prospective  vulnerability  in  the  1980's 
of  our  land-based  silo  missile.  The 
M-X  missile,  which  has  been  so  highly 
publicized,  is  permitted  under  SALT 
II,  yet  its  verifiable  mobile  develop- 
ment system  will  enhance  stability  as  it 
deprives  an  attacker  of  the  confidence 
that  a  successful  first-strike  could  be 
launched  against  the  United  States 
ICBM's,  or  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 

Without  the  SALT  II  limits,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  build  so  many 
warheads  that  any  land-based  system, 
fixed  or  mobile,  could  be  jeopardized. 

With  SALT  II,  we  can  concentrate 
more  effort  on  preserving  the  balance 
in  our  own  conventional  and  NATO 
forces.  Without  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
we  would  be  forced  to  spend  extra 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  a  dangerous,  destabilizing,  un- 
necessary nuclear  arms  race. 

Verification  of  SALT  II 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  SALT  II 
is  not  based  on  trust.  Compliance  will 
be  assured  by  our  own  nation's  means 
of  verification,  including  extremely  so- 
phisticated satellites,  powerful  elec- 
tronic systems,  and  a  vast  intelligence 
network.  Were  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  the  enormous  risk  of  trying  to 
violate  this  treaty  in  any  way  that 
might  affect  the  strategic  balance, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  dis- 
cover it  in  time  to  respond  fully  and 
effectively. 

It  is  the  SALT  II  agreement  itself 
which  forbids  concealment  measures, 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time,  forbids 
interference  with  our  monitoring,  and 
forbids  the  encryption  or  the  encoding 


of  crucial  missile  test  information.  A 
violation  of  this  part  of  the  agree 
ment — which  we  would  quickly  de 
tect — would  be  just  as  serious  as 
violation  of  the  limits  on  strategi 
weapons  themselves. 

Consider  these  prospects  for  a  mo 
ment: 

•  Suppose  the  Soviet  leaders  build 
thousand  additional  missiles — abovi 
and  beyond  the  ones  they  have  now- 
many  new,  advanced,  and  of  a  formi 
dable  design.  This  can  happen  only  i 
the  SALT  II  treaty  is  defeated. 

•  Suppose  the  Soviet  leaders  want 
ed  to  double  the  number  of  warhead 
on  all  their  existing  missiles;  suppos 
they  wanted  to  triple  the  annual  pre 
duction  rate  of  the  Backfire  bombe 
and  greatly  improve  its  characteristic 
in  range  and  payload.  These  kinds  c 
things  can  happen  only  if  the  SALT  I 
treaty  is  defeated. 

•  Suppose  the  Soviet  Union  leadei 
encrypt  all  data  on  their  missile  test: 
suppose  they  conceal  their  nucle^ 
launcher  deployment  rate  and  hide  a' 
their  existing  missile  systems.  Thos 
things  can  happen  only  if  the  SALT  J 
treaty  is  defeated. 

SALT  II  is  very  important,  but  it; 
more  than  a  single  arms  control  agree 
ment.  It's  part  of  a  long  historic* 
process  of  gradually  reducing  the  dar 
ger  of  nuclear  war — a  process  that  w 
in  this  room  must  not  undermine. 

Need  for  Ratification 

The  SALT  II  treaty  must  be  judge 
on  its  own  merits,  and  on  its  ow 
merits  it  is  a  substantial  gain  for  nations 
security  for  us  and  the  people  whor 
we  represent,  and  it  is  a  gain  for  intei 
national  stability.  But  it  would  be  th 
height  of  irresponsibility  to  ignor 
other  possible  consequences  of  a  fai 
ure  to  ratify  this  treaty. 

These  consequences  would  include 

•  Greatly  increased  spending  fc 
strategic  nuclear  arms  which  we  d 
not  need; 

•  Greater  uncertainty  about  th 
strategic  balance  between  ourselve 
and  the  Soviet  Union; 

•  Vastly  increased  danger  of  nuclei 
proliferation  among  other  nations  c 
the  world  who  do  not  presently  hav 
nuclear  explosives; 

•  Increased  political  tension  b< 
tween  the  East  and  the  West,  wit 
greater  likelihood  that  other  inevitabl 
problems  would  escalate  into  serioi 
superpower  confrontations. 

Rejection  would  also  be  a  damagin 
blow  to  the  Western  alliance.  All  c 
our  European  and  other  allies,  incluc 
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ig  especially  those  who  are  most  di- 
;ctly  and  courageously  facing  Soviet 
ower,  all  of  them,  strongly  support 
ALT  II.  If  the  Senate  were  to  reject 
le  treaty,  America's  leadership  of  this 
liance  would  be  compromised,  and 
le  alliance  itself  would  be  severely 
laken. 

In  short,  SALT  II  is  not  a  favor  we 
•e  doing  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It's  a 
^liberate,  calculated  move  that  we 
■e  making  as  a  matter  of  self-interest 
>r  the  United  States — a  move  that 
ippens  to  serve  the  goals  of  both 
curity  and  survival,  that  strengthens 
)th  the  military  position  of  our  own 
>untry  and  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
And,  of  course,  SALT  II  is  the 
isolutely  indispensable  precondition 
r  moving  on  to  much  deeper  and 
ore  significant  cuts  under  SALT  III. 

,S.-Soviet  Relationship 

Although  we  will  not  begin  negotia- 
)ns  on  SALT  III  until  SALT  II  goes 
to  effect,  I  discussed  other  nuclear 
mtrol  issues  with  President  Brezh- 
:v,  such  as  much  deeper  mutual 
ductions  in  nuclear-weapon  inven- 
ries,  stricter  limit  on  the  production 

nuclear  warheads  and  launchers, 
hanced  survivability  and  stability  of 
issile  systems  that  are  authorized  un- 
r  existing  SALT  agreement,  pre- 
itification  about  missile  tests  and 
iss  use  or  exercises  of  strategic 
>mbers,  and  limits  and  controls  on 
pes  of  missiles  which  are  not  pres- 
tly  covered  under  any  SALT  agree- 
;nt. 

Though  SALT  is  the  most  impor- 
nt  single  part  of  the  complex  rela- 
>nship  between  the  United  States  and 
e  Soviet  Union,  it  is  only  a  part.  The 
S. -Soviet  relationship  covers  a 
oad  range  of  issues,  some  of  which 
ar  directly  on  our  joint  responsibili- 

to  reduce  the  possibility  of  war. 
esident  Brezhnev  and  I  discussed 
ese  issues  in  Vienna  this  morning  in  a 
rig  private  session  with  only  the  in- 
■preters  present.  I  undertook  all 
sse  discussions  with  a  firm  confi- 
nce  in  the  strength  of  America. 
Militarily  our  power  is  second  to 
ne.  I'm  determined  that  it  will  re- 


main  so.  We  will  continue  to  have 
military  power  to  deter  any  possible 
aggression,  to  maintain  security  of  our 
country,  and  to  permit  the  continuing 
search  for  peace  and  for  the  control  of 
arms  from  a  position  of  strength.  We 
must  have  that  strength  so  that  we  will 
never  be  afraid  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

Economically,  despite  serious  prob- 
lems of  energy  and  inflation,  we  are  by 
far  the  most  productive  nation  on 
Earth.  Along  with  our  allies,  our  eco- 
nomic strength  is  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
its  allies. 

Diplomatically  we've  strengthened 
our  friendships  with  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  with  China  and  India,  with 
Israel  and  Egypt,  and  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World.  Our  alliances 
are  stronger  because  they  are  based 
not  on  force,  but  on  common  interests 
and  often  on  common  values. 

Politically  our  democratic  system  is 
an  enormous  advantage — not  only  to 
each  of  us  as  individuals  who  enjoy 
freedom  but  to  all  of  us  together 
because  our  nation  is  stronger.  Our 
support  of  human  rights,  backed  by 
the  concrete  example  of  the  American 
society,  has  aligned  us  with  peoples  all 
over  the  world  who  yearn  for  freedom. 

These  strengths  are  such  that  we 
need  fear  no  other  country.  This  confi- 
dence in  our  nation  helped  me  in  Vien- 
na as  we  discussed  specific  areas  of 
potential  either  direct  or  indirect  con- 
frontation around  the  world,  including 
places  like  southern  Africa  or  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

For  instance,  I  made  it  clear  to 
President  Brezhnev  that  Cuban  mili- 
tary activities  in  Africa,  sponsored  by 
or  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
also  the  growing  Cuban  involvement 
in  the  problems  of  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  can  only  have  a 
negative  impact  on  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

Our  strength,  our  resolve,  our  deter- 
mination, our  willingness  to  protect 
our  own  interests,  our  willingness  to 
discuss  these  problems  with  others  are 
the  best  means  by  which  we  can  re- 
solve these  differences  and  alleviate 
these  tests  successfully  for  our  people. 

Despite  disagreement,  our  exchange 


in  Vienna  was  useful  because  it  en- 
abled us  to  clarify  our  positions  direct- 
ly to  each  other  face-to-face  and,  thus, 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  future  miscal- 
culations on  both  sides. 

And,  finally,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
you  that  President  Brezhnev  and  I 
developed  a  better  sense  of  each  other 
as  leaders  and  as  men.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  many  decisions  involving  the 
very  future  of  the  world  rests  on  me  as 
the  leader  of  this  great  country,  and 
it's  vital  that  my  judgments  be  based 
on  as  much  firsthand  knowledge  and 
experience  as  possible.  In  these  con- 
versations, I  was  careful  to  leave  no 
doubt  about  either  my  desire  for  peace 
or  my  determination  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  allies. 

I  believe  that  together  we  laid  a 
foundation  on  which  we  can  build  a 
more  stable  relationship  between  our 
two  countries.  We  will  seek  to  broad- 
en the  areas  of  cooperation,  and  we 
will  compete  where  and  when  we 
must.  We  know  how  determined  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  to  secure  their  inter- 
ests and  we  are  equally  determined  to 
protect  and  to  advance  our  own. 

We  look  to  the  future — all  of  us 
Americans  look  to  the  future — with 
anticipation  and  with  confidence  not 
only  because  of  the  vast  material  pow- 
ers of  our  nation  but  because  of  the 
power  of  our  nation's  ideas  and  ideals 
and  principles.  The  ultimate  future  of 
the  human  race  lies  not  with  tyranny 
but  with  freedom,  not  with  war  but 
with  peace. 

With  that  kind  of  vision  to  sustain 
us,  we  must  now  complete  the  work  of 
ratifying  this  treaty,  a  major  step  in  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a 
major  step  toward  world  peace.  And 
then  we  may  turn  our  energies  not 
only  to  further  progress  along  that 
path,  but  also  more  urgently  to  our 
own  domestic  agenda— in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  strengthened  the 
security  of  a  nation  which  we  love  and 
also  strengthened  peace  for  all  the 
world.  □ 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  June  25,  1979. 
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SALT  II  TREATY  AND  RELATED  DOCUMENTS 


Following  are  the  texts  of  President  Carter's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Senate 
and  Secretary  Vance' s  letter  of  submittal  to  the  President  and  the  SALT  II  treaty 
and  protocol  together  with  the  agreed  statements  and  common  understandings, 
the  memorandum  of  understanding,  two  data  statements,  and  the  joint  statement 
signed  by  President  Carter  and  President  Brezhnev  in  Vienna  on  June  18,  1979. 
Also  included  is  the  text  of  the  Soviet  Backfire  statement. 

In  the  original  treaty,  the  agreed  statements  and  common  understandings  were 
also  signed  by  the  two  Presidents  and  were  prefaced  as  follows:  "In  connection 
with  the  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms,  the  Parties 
have  agreed  on  the  following  Agreed  Statements  and  Common  Understandings 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

As  an  aid  to  the  reader,  the  agreed  statements  and  common  understandings  are 
printed  to  the  right  of  each  paragraph  of  the  treaty  or  protocol  to  which  they 
relate. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF 
TRANSMITTAL,  JUNE  22 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms,  known  as 
SALT  II,  including  the  Protocol 
thereto,  both  signed  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, on  June  18,  1979. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  Trea- 
ty, together  with  the  following  related 
documents: 

1.  a  series  of  Agreed  Statements  and 
Common  Understandings  concerning 
the  obligations  of  the  Parties  under 
particular  articles  of  the  Treaty; 

2.  a  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing that  will  establish  an  agreed  data 
base  by  categories  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  along  with  associated  state- 
ments of  current  data; 

3.  a  Joint  Statement  of  Principles 
and  Basic  Guidelines  on  the  Limitation 
of  Strategic  Arms  concerning  the  next 
phase  of  negotiation  on  this  subject; 
and 

4.  a  Soviet  statement  on  the  Back- 
fire bomber,  together  with  a  U.S.  re- 
sponse. 

For  thirty  years  the  United  States 
has  pursued  a  fundamentally  bi-parti- 
san foreign  policy  towards  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  objectives  of  deterring 
aggression  by  maintaining  strategic 
forces  second  to  none,  creating  a  pat- 
tern and  tradition  of  negotiation  to 
settle  differences,  building  a  strong 
framework  of  allies,  and  stabilizing  the 
globe    by    halting    the    uncontrolled 


growth  and  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

SALT  II  strengthens  each  of  these 
objectives.  The  seven  years  of  negotia- 
tions, under  three  administrations  rep- 
resenting both  political  parties,  were 
carried  out  in  closer  consultation  with 
Congress  and  under  greater  public 
scrutiny  than  any  other  arms  limitation 
treaty.  SALT  II  is  truly  a  national 
accomplishment. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  and  firm 
belief  that  these  patiently  negotiated 
agreements  further  the  long-standing 
goals  for  our  nation's  security.  They 
improve  our  strategic  situation  and  al- 
low for  further  improvements  in  the 
future.  They  reaffirm  our  leadership  of 
the  world  in  the  cause  of  nuclear  arms 
control.  They  allow  us  to  negotiate  for 
peace  from  strength  in  SALT  III. 

Like  SALT  I,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
and  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
SALT  II  is  another  important  step 
forward  toward  our  basic  goal  of  a 
secure  America  at  peace  in  a  stable 
world. 

I  pledge  the  full  cooperation  of  my 
administration  in  helping  to  explain 
the  principles  and  details  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

Therefore,  I  request  with  a  sense  of 
special  urgency  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratification 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Jimmy  Carter 

SECRETARY'S  LETTER  OF 
SUBMITTAL,  JUNE  21 

The  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you, 
with  a  view  to  transmission  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 


ratification,  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms,  and  the  Protocol  thereto,  to- 
gether referred  to  as  the  SALT  II 
Treaty. 

I  am  enclosing  with  the  Treaty:  a 
series  of  Agreed  Statements  and  Com- 
mon Understandings,  reflecting  under- 
standings and  supplementary  pro- 
visions associated  with  various  article; 
of  the  Treaty;  a  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding and  Statements  of  Data 
which  record  the  numbers,  by  catego 
ry,  of  the  strategic  offensive  arms  o 
each  Party  that  are  limited  by  th< 
Treaty;  a  Joint  Statement  of  Principle 
and  Basic  Guidelines  for  the  conduc 
of  the  next  phase  of  negotiations  o\ 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms;  and  i 
Soviet  statement  on  the  Tu-22fr 
(Backfire)  bomber,  along  with  subse 
quent  exchanges  between  the  tw« 
Presidents  on  this  issue. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  and  the 
enclosed  related  documents  wer« 
meticulously  negotiated  over  mon 
than  six  years.  In  my  judgment,  the\ 
strengthen  our  national  security  am 
that  of  our  Allies. 

•  For  the  first  time,  the  two  side 
will  be  limited  to  an  equal  number  o 
strategic  weapon  systems. 

•  For  the  first  time,  reductions  ii 
the  number  of  operational  Sovie 
weapon  systems  will  be  required. 

•  And  for  the  first  time,  we  will  b< 
slowing  the  race  to  build  new  anc 
more  destructive  weapons. 

The  Treaty  limits  can  be  adequately 
verified  by  our  own  national  technica 
means.  These  highly  sophisticated  sys 
terns,  such  as  photo-reconnaissanc< 
satellites,  enable  us  to  determine  fo 
ourselves  what  strategic  systems  th< 
Soviets  have,  what  new  systems  the} 
test  and  deploy,  and  what  existing  sys 
terns  they  dismantle  or  destroy  in  or 
der  to  bring  and  maintain  their  force 
within  Treaty  ceilings.  The  Treat; 
establishes  rules  for  counting  strategii 
systems  and  other  provisions  whicl 
will  simplify  the  task  of  verifying 
Soviet  compliance. 

Finally,  the  Treaty  allows  us  t( 
develop  and  deploy  the  systems  w< 
need  to  modernize  our  strategu 
triad— such  as  the  Trident  submarini 
and  ballistic  missiles,  the  cruise  missili 
for  our  bombers,  and  a  new  interconti 
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ntal  ballistic  missile,  the  MX. 
During  these  negotiations,  we  have 
nsulted  extensively  with  our  Allies, 
lied  leaders  have  expressed  their 
ong  support  for  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
a  contribution  to  NATO  security 
i  to  stability  in  East-West  relations. 
iVe  have  also  consulted  closely  with 
:  Congress.  Numerous  Congres- 
nal  hearings  and  briefings  were  held 
ring  the  negotiations,  and  Members 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
itatives  participated  as  advisers  to 
:  United  States  Delegation  in  Ge- 
/a.  As  you  know,  the  Departments 
State  and  Defense,  the  Arms  Con- 
1  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
nt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Central  Intel- 
;nce  Agency  and  the  National  Se- 
ity  Council  Staff  were  involved  in 
formulation  of  recommendations 
icerning  positions  and  policy 
oughout  the  negotiations. 
^  detailed  analysis  of  the  provisions 
he  Treaty  and  related  documents  is 
lexed  to  this  report.  The  basic  fea- 
is  of  the  Treaty,  which  lasts  until 
end  of  1985,  are  as  follows: 

merical  Limits  on 
ategic  Systems 

rhe  Treaty  imposes  equal  overall 
lings  on  the  number  of  strategic 
:lear  delivery  systems  for  both  Par- 
.  The  systems  limited  by  the  ceil- 
s  consist  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
sile  (ICBM)  launchers,  submarine 
riched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM) 
richers,  heavy  bombers,  and  air-to- 
Face  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  a 
ge  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
iBMs). 

article  III  places  an  initial  ceiling  of 
X)  on  these  armaments;  this  was  the 
il  agreed  at  the  Vladivostok  sum- 
in  1974.  In  addition,  Article  III 
I  beyond  that  level  by  lowering  the 
ing  to  2,250  beginning  on  January 
1981.  At  that  time  a  Party  must 
in  to  dismantle  or  destroy  systems 
ich  exceed  that  number.  This  proc- 
must  be  completed  by  December 
1981. 

'he  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  dis- 
ltle  or  destroy  more  than  250  stra- 
c  offensive  systems  in  order  to 
iply  with  the  2,250  aggregate  limi- 
3n.  The  United  States  will  not  have 
lismantle  or  destroy  any  of  its  oper- 
nal  systems. 

Lrticle  V  of  the  Treaty  imposes 
n  each  Party  an  equal  sublimit  of 
10  for  the  combined  number  of 
ichers  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
ipped  with  multiple  independently 
;etable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs), 
BMs  equipped  with  MIRVs,  and 
lanes  equipped  for  long-range 
se  missiles  (i.e.,  cruise  missiles  ca- 
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pable     of    a     range     of     over     600 
kilometers). 

Article  V  imposes  further  sublimits 
on  particular  subcategories  of  weap- 
ons equipped  with  MIRVs.  Each 
Party  is  limited  to  a  total  of  1,200 
launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs,  and  MIRVed  ASBMs.  Of  this 
number,  no  more  than  820  may  be 
launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs. 

Additional  Limits  on 
Ballistic  Missiles 

In  addition  to  these  overall  numeri- 
cal limits,  the  Treaty  places  important 
restrictions  on  fixed  launchers  of 
ICBMs,  which  are  potentially  the 
most  destabilizing  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms.  Under  Article  IV,  the  Par- 
ties are  prohibited  from  constructing 
any  additional  fixed  ICBM  launchers, 
relocating  existing  ones,  or  converting 
launchers  of  light  ICBMs  or  older 
heavy  ICBMs  into  launchers  of  mod- 
ern heavy  ICBMs.  Taken  together, 
these  limitations  will  prevent  the  Sovi- 
ets from  increasing  the  number  of  their 
heavy  ICBM  launchers. 

The  Treaty  restricts  heavy  missiles 
in  other  ways.  Article  II  of  the  Treaty 
places  an  upper  limit  on  the  launch- 
weight  and  throw-weight  of  light 
ICBMs  by  defining  those  missiles 
which  exceed  certain  limits  as  heavy 
ICBMs.  Article  IX  prohibits  mobile 
launchers  of  heavy  ICBMs,  heavy 
SLBMs  and  their  launchers,  and 
heavy  ASBMs.  In  addition,  Article  IV 
also  limits  the  launch-weight  and 
throw-weight  of  heavy  ICBMs. 

The  Treaty  also  limits  qualitative 
improvements  in  ICBMs.  Article  IV 
permits  each  Party  to  flight-test  and 
deploy  only  one  new  type  of  ICBM, 
which  must  be  "light",  as  defined  by 
the  Treaty.  Certain  key  parameters  of 
each  existing  ICBM  type  may  not  be 
varied  by  more  than  five  percent,  plus 
or  minus,  from  previously  tested  mis- 
siles of  that  type.  Under  this  limitation, 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  its  only  planned  new 
ICBM,  the  MX. 

Limits  on  Numbers  of 
Reentry  Vehicles 

Article  IV  limits  the  numbers  of 
reentry  vehicles  on  ICBMs,  SLBMs 
and  ASBMs.  The  Article  establishes  a 
freeze  on  the  maximum  number  of 
reentry  vehicles  permitted  on  existing 
types  of  ICBMs,  e.g.,  four  for  the 
Soviet  SS-17,  ten  for  the  SS-18  and 
six  for  the  SS-19.  The  one  new  type  of 
ICBM  permitted  to  each  Party  may 
not  have  more  than  ten  warheads 
(which  is  the  number  planned  for  the 
MX).  These  "fractionation"  limits  on 


ICBMs  will  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  fully  exploiting  the  larger  throw- 
weight  of  its  ICBMs  by  increasing  the 
number  of  reentry  vehicles.  Moreover, 
under  Article  IV,  SLBMs  may  not  be 
flight-tested  or  deployed  with  more 
than  fourteen  reentry  vehicles,  nor 
ASBMs  with  more  than  ten. 

Limits  on  Airplanes 

For  purposes  of  the  aggregate  lim- 
its, the  Treaty  includes  as  "heavy 
bombers"  the  following:  (a)  certain 
designated  types  of  current  bombers 
(the  US  B-52  and  B-l,  and  the  Soviet 
Bear  and  Bison);  (b)  any  future  types 
of  bombers  which  can  carry  out  the 
mission  of  a  heavy  bomber  in  a  manner 
similar  or  superior  to  that  of  the  listed 
current  heavy  bombers;  (c)  airplanes 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of 
a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers; 
and  (d)  airplanes  equipped  for 
ASBMs. 

Furthermore,  the  Parties  can  deploy 
up  to,  but  not  in  excess  of,  an  average 
of  twenty-eight  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles per  heavy  bomber  so  equipped. 
The  Parties  may  not  deploy  more  than 
twenty  such  cruise  missiles  on  any 
current  type  of  heavy  bomber. 

Other  Limits  on 
Weapons  Systems 

Article  IX  prohibits  certain  other 
types  of  weapons  systems.  These  in- 
clude surface-ship  ballistic  missile 
launchers,  systems  to  launch  missiles 
from  the  seabed  or  the  beds  of  internal 
waters,  and  systems  for  delivery  of 
nuclear  weapons  from  earth  orbit  (in- 
cluding fractional  orbital  missiles). 

Verification 

Article  XV  sets  forth  important 
rules  which  facilitate  verification  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty.  To  verify  compliance,  each 
Party  will  use  intelligence-gathering 
capabilities  known  as  national  techni- 
cal means.  These  include  highly  so- 
phisticated technical  equipment  such 
as  photo-reconnaissance  satellites, 
land-based  radars,  and  radar  and  other 
intelligence  systems  based  on  ships  and 
aircraft,  which  we  use  to  monitor  So- 
viet missile  tests.  Any  interference 
with  national  technical  means  of  ver- 
ification or  any  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  which  impede  verifica- 
tion are  prohibited. 

The  ban  on  such  deliberate  conceal- 
ment encompasses,  among  other 
things,  measures  to  deliberately  con- 
ceal verification-related  information 
during  missile  testing.  Certain  charac- 
teristics of  some  systems  limited  by  the 
Treaty  become  apparent  during  the 
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testing  phase.  This  ban  specifically  in- 
cludes any  deliberate  denial  of  teleme- 
try information,  including  any 
telemetry  encryption,  whenever  such 
denial  impedes  verification,  as  well  as 
any  concealment  of  association  of  an 
ICBM  with  its  launcher  during  testing. 

Various  other  provisions  also  con- 
tribute to  the  verification  structure  set 
up  by  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  estab- 
lishes "type  rules"  to  simplify  the 
counting  of  various  systems  and  there- 
fore facilitate  verification  of  compli- 
ance with  the  Treaty's  numerical 
aggregate  limitations.  For  example,  if 
a  particular  type  of  launcher  contains 
or  launches  an  ICBM,  then  all  launch- 
ers of  that  type  are  considered  to  be 
ICBM  launchers  and  will  be  included 
in  the  Article  III  aggregate  limitation. 

The  definition  of  a  MIRV  launcher 
also  includes  "type  rules"  to  assist  in 
determining  what  systems  are  to  be 
counted  within  the  MIRV  limits. 

The  first  of  these,  the  "missile  type" 
rule,  provides  that  if  a  missile  is  a 
MIRVed  missile,  all  missiles  of  that 
type  are  thereafter  considered  to  be 
MIRVed  missiles  regardless  of  the  ac- 
tual number  of  reentry  vehicles  with 
which  they  are  deployed.  This  rule  is 
important  because  the  Soviet  SS-17, 
SS-18  and  SS-19  ICBMs  have  been 
flight-tested  with  both  a  single  reentry 
vehicle  and  with  MIRVs.  A  second 
rule,  the  "MIRV  launcher  type"  rule, 
provides  that  if  a  launcher  of  a  given 
type  is  a  MIRV  launcher,  all  launchers 
of  that  type  will  be  counted  as  MIRV 
launchers  and  will  be  included  under 
the  appropriate  Article  V  sublimits. 
Thus,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  each  launcher  of  a  given 
type  actually  contains  a  MIRVed 
missile. 

A  further  constraint  related  to  ver- 
ification, included  at  United  States  in- 
sistence, is  a  ban  on  production, 
testing,  or  deployment  of  the  Soviet 
SS-16  ICBM.  This  missile  appeared  to 
be  compatible  with  the  launcher  for 
the  Soviet  SS-20,  a  mobile  intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missile.  (Interme- 
diate-range ballistic  missiles  are  not 
covered  by  the  Treaty.)  Without  the 
ban  on  the  SS-16,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  verify  whether  SS-20 
launchers  were  equipped  for  ICBMs. 

Other  Provisions 

Article  XII  states  that  neither  Party 
will  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty.  This  will  not  affect  existing 
patterns  of  defense  collaboration  or 
cooperation  with  our  Allies,  nor  will  it 
preclude  cooperation  in  moderniza- 
tion Article  XIII  provides  that  neither 
Party  in  the  future  will  undertake  obli- 


gations which  conflict  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XVI  provides  for  advance 
notification  of  any  multiple  ICBM 
launches,  and  of  any  single  ICBM 
launch  which  is  planned  to  extend  be- 
yond the  national  territory  of  the 
launching  Party. 

Article  XVII  sets  forth  the  charter 
of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  for  this  Treaty.  The 
Commission  is  empowered  to  address 
questions  relating  to  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  to 
develop  measures  to  implement  these 
provisions. 

Under  Article  XVII,  the  Parties  will 
also  maintain  in  the  Standing  Consul- 
tative Commission  the  agreed  data 
base  established  by  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding.  They  have  ex- 
changed data  on  weapons  in  categories 
limited  by  the  Treaty,  and  will  update 
this  data  base  at  each  semi-annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission.  Although  the  United 
States  does  not  require  this  data  for 
verification  purposes,  the  data  base 
will  assist  us  in  confirming  that  the 
Parties  are  interpreting  their  obli- 
gations under  the  Treaty  in  a  like 
manner. 

Finally,  the  Parties  preserve  the 
right  to  modernize  and  replace  their 
strategic  offensive  arms  in  a  manner 
not  inconsistent  with  other  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  (Article  X);  undertake  to 
begin  further  negotiations  promptly 
after  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
(Article  XIV);  and  agree  to  proce- 
dures for  amendment,  entry  into  force, 
and  withdrawal  (Articles  XVIII  and 
XIX). 

The  Protocol 

The  Protocol,  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Treaty,  sets  forth  certain 
limitations  through  December  31, 
1981.  These  limitations  deal  with  sev- 
eral issues  about  which  the  Parties 
were  unable  to  agree  for  the  entire 
term  of  the  Treaty.  Deployment  of 
mobile  ICBM  launchers  and  flight- 
testing  of  ICBMs  from  such  launchers 
are  prohibited  during  the  period  of  the 
Protocol.  Under  the  Treaty,  mobile 
ICBM  launchers  will  be  permitted 
after  the  Protocol  expires.  (The  Proto- 
col will  not  affect  the  MX  program; 
the  MX  missile  will  not  be  ready  for 
flight-testing  before  expiration  of  the 
Protocol.) 

In  addition,  during  the  period  of  the 
Protocol  the  deployment  of  ground- 
launched  and  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  is  prohibited.  However, 
there  is  no  range  restriction  on  the 
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flight-testing  of  such  cruise  missile: 
(As  a  result,  the  Protocol  will  nc 
affect  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  prograi 
since  such  systems  will  not  be  read 
for  deployment  in  any  event  prior  t 
expiration  of  the  Protocol.)  Finalh 
the  Protocol  prohibits  both  the  fligh 
testing  and  the  deployment  of  ASBM: 
These  shorter-term  limits  will  rel 
main  in  force  only  until  December  3! 
1981.  The  limitations  in  the  Protocc 
will  not  serve  as  a  precedent  for  an 
limitations  which  may  be  negotiated  i 
the  next  stage  of  SALT  negotiations. 

The  Joint  Statement  of  Principles 

The  Joint  Statement  of  Principle 
states  the  intentions  of  the  Parties  coi 
ceming  future  negotiations  on  stratt 
gic  arms  limitations.  The  Joii 
Statement  sets  forth  general  goals  to  t 
achieved  in  the  next  round  of  talks:  t 
work  for  significant  and  substantia 
reductions  in  the  numbers  of  strateg 
offensive  arms;  to  seek  further  qualit; 
tive  limits  on  strategic  offensive  arm/ 
and  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  issui 
addressed  in  the  Protocol  in  the  co! 
text  of  implementing  the  other  agree 
joint  principles.  The  sides  will  ah 
consider  other  steps  to  enhance  stratf 
gic  stability,  and  either  side  may  brir 
up  any  other  topic  relevant  to  tl: 
further  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  , 

The  Joint  Statement  of  Principle 
also  sets  forth  the  principle  that  fu 
ther  limitations  and  reductions  of  stri 
tegic  arms  must  be  subject  to  adequa 
verification  by  national  technic 
means,  using,  additionally,  as  appn 
priate,  cooperative  measures 
strengthen  such  verification. 

Backfire 

During  the  SALT  discussion  at  tl 
Vienna  Summit  President  Brezhm 
provided  to  the  United  States  a  wr 
ten  statement  by  the  Soviet  Uni< 
dealing  with  the  Backfire's  capabiliti 
and  rate  of  production.  He  also  co 
firmed  that  the  Soviet  Backfire  pr 
duction  rate  would  not  exceed  thir 
per  year.  In  response,  President  Cart 
stated  that  the  United  States  ente 
into  the  SALT  II  Agreement  on  tl 
basis  of  the  commitments  contained 
the  Soviet  statement  and  that  it  consi 
ers  the  carrying  out  of  these  comm 
ments  to  be  essential  to  the  obligatio 
assumed  under  the  Treaty.  Preside 
Carter  also  affirmed  that  the  Unitt 
States  has  the  right  to  an  aircraft  coi 
parable  to  Backfire. 

Conclusion 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  SALT 
Treaty    will    measurably    strength 
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ategic  stability  and  help  reduce  the 
k  of  nuclear  war.  It  is  a  major  con- 
bution  to  the  national  security  of  the 
lited  States.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
nsmitted  to  the  Senate  with  a  view 
entry  into  force  at  the  earliest  possi- 
:  date. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Cyrus  Vance 

ie  President, 

rhe  White  House. 


JNEX:  DETAILED  ANALYSIS 
?  SALT  II  PROVISIONS 

Dn  June  18,  1979,  Presidents  Carter 
i  Brezhnev  signed  at  Vienna  the 
eaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
fensive  Arms  and  the  Protocol 
:reto,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
eaty,  along  with  the  document  con- 
ling  the  Agreed  Statements  and 
mmon  Understandings  associated 
th  various  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
I  Protocol,  and  the  Joint  Statement 
Principles.  The  Treaty  establishes 
tain  limitations  on  strategic  offen- 
e  arms  through  December  31,  1985, 
die  the  Protocol  provides  for  addi- 
nal  limitations  through  December 

1981. 

rhis  Annex  analyzes  in  detail  the 
ious  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and 

Protocol,  together  with  those 
;reed  Statements  and  Common  Un- 
•standings  which  relate  to  each  pro- 
ion.  The  Annex  also  discusses  the 
nt  Statement  of  Principles  concern- 
;  the  next  phase  of  negotiations  on 
:  limitation  of  strategic  arms,  the 
manges  between  the  Parties  con- 
ning the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber, 
i  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
;  and  Statements  of  Data  regarding 
agreed  data  base  on  the  strategic 
ensive  arms  of  the  two  Parties. 


IE  TREATY 

rhe  Treaty  consists  of  nine  pream- 
lar  clauses  and  nineteen  operative 
tides. 


e  Preamble 

rhe  preamble  identifies  the  Parties 

i  contains  nine  paragraphs  that  set 

th    common     general     views    and 

jectives  of  the  United  States  and  the 

viet  Union  concerning  the  limita- 

n  of  strategic  arms. 

rhe  first  paragraph  recognizes  that 

;lear  war  would  have  devastating 

isequences  for  all  mankind. 

rhe  second  paragraph  refers  to  the 

sic  Principles  of  Relations  between 


the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
of  May  29,  1972. 

The  third  paragraph  records  the  sig- 
nificance the  Parties  attach  to  limiting 
strategic  arms  and  states  their  determi- 
nation to  continue  these  efforts. 

The  fourth  paragraph  states  the  Par- 
ties' conviction  that  the  additional 
measures  provided  for  in  this  Treaty 
to  limit  strategic  offensive  arms  will 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  rela- 
tions between  them,  help  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war,  and 
strengthen  international  peace  and 
security. 

The  fifth  paragraph  acknowledges 
the  obligations  of  the  Parties  in  Article 
VI  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  1 
(under  which  they  undertook  to  pur- 
sue negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date 
and  to  nuclear  disarmament). 

The  sixth  paragraph  states  that  the 
Parties  have  been  guided  by  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  and  equal  security. 

The  seventh  paragraph  expresses 
the  recognition  by  the  Parties  that  the 
strengthening  of  strategic  stability 
serves  both  the  interests  of  the  Parties 
and  the  interests  of  international  secu- 
rity. 

The  eighth  paragraph  reaffirms  the 
desire  of  the  Parties  to  take  measures 
for  the  further  limitation  and  reduction 
of  strategic  arms,  having  in  mind  the 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. 

The  ninth  paragraph  declares  the 
intention  of  the  Parties  to  undertake 
negotiations  in  the  near  future  further 
to  limit  and  reduce  strategic  offensive 
arms. 


Article  I — Basic  Obligations 

Article  I  sets  forth  the  basic  under- 
taking of  each  Party,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  to 
limit  strategic  offensive  arms  quantita- 
tively and  qualitatively,  to  exercise  re- 
straint in  the  development  of  new 
types  of  strategic  offensive  arms,  and 
to  adopt  other  measures  provided  for 
in  the  Treaty. 


Article  II — Definitions  and  Associated 
Verification  Rules 

Article  II  sets  forth  the  definitions 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  Treaty.  The  arti- 
cle defines  (1)  ICBM  launchers,  (2) 
SLBM  launchers,  (3)  heavy  bombers, 
(4)  ASBMs,  (5)  launchers  of  MIRVed 
ICBMs  and  MIRVed  SLBMs,  (6) 
MIRVed  ASBMs,  (7)  heavy  ICBMs, 
and  (8)  cruise  missiles.  It  also  includes 


certain  provisions  facilitating  verifica- 
tion. 

ICBM  Launchers.  Paragraph  1  of 
Article  II  defines  ICBM  launchers  as 
land-based  launchers  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  are  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  the  shortest  distance  between 
the  northeastern  border  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  the  north- 
western border  of  the  continental 
Soviet  Union,  that  is,  a  range  in  excess 
of  5,500  kilometers.  This  definition  is 
patterned  on  the  definition  of  such 
launchers  in  the  1972  Interim  Agree- 
ment,2 but  is  more  explicit.  The  term 
"ICBM  launchers"  is  used  in  the  Trea- 
ty to  refer  only  to  fixed  or  mobile 
land-based  launchers  of  ICBMs.  The 
provision  defines  an  ICBM  launcher  in 
terms  of  the  range  and  basing  of  the 
missile  it  launches.  Air-launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  are  covered  by  paragraph  4 
of  Article  II  which  defines  ASBMs. 

An  Agreed  Statement  and  two 
Common  Understandings  associated 
with  paragraph  1  contain  rules  for 
counting  launchers,  by  types,  in  the 
aggregate  limitations  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle III  of  the  Treaty  as  follows: 

•  All  launchers  of  a  particular  type 
shall  be  considered  ICBM  launchers  if 
any  launcher  of  that  type  has  been 
developed  and  tested  for  launching  an 
ICBM  (First  Agreed  Statement).  This 
provision  establishes  the  launcher  type 
rule  for  ICBM  launchers.  The  word 
"tested"  is  a  broad  term  which  refers 
to  any  kind  of  test  of  a  launcher  for  use 
with  ICBMs,  not  only  a  flight  test  of 
an  ICBM  from  the  launcher. 

•  Any  launcher  that  contains  or 
launches  an  ICBM  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  ICBMs  and,  therefore,  shall 
be  considered  an  ICBM  launcher 
(First  Common  Understanding).  This 
is  a  rule  to  facilitate  application  of  the 
First  Agreed  Statement.  However,  as 
the  language  indicates,  the  "contains 
or  launches"  criterion  is  not  exclusive. 
Other  evidence,  for  example,  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  ground  support  equip- 
ment, could  be  used  to  establish  that  a 
launcher  has  been  developed  and  test- 
ed for  launching  ICBMs. 

•  If  a  launcher  has  been  developed 
and  tested  for  launching  an  ICBM,  all 
launchers  of  that  type,  except  ICBM 
test  and  training  launchers,  shall  be 
included  in  the  aggregate  Treaty  limi- 
tations (Second  Common  Understand- 
ing). ICBM  test  and  training  launchers 
are  dealt  with  in  Article  VII. 

Under  the  Third  Common  Under- 
standing, the  United  States'  177  former 
Atlas  and  Titan  I  ICBM  launchers, 
which  are  no  longer  operational  and 
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are  partially  dismantled,  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  Treaty  limitations.  A 
total  of  more  than  220  older  Soviet 
ICBM  launchers,  i.e.,  all  the  SS-6, 
SS-7  and  SS-8  launchers,  have  been 
dismantled  under  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment or  otherwise  removed  from  the 
Soviet  operational  force,  and  therefore 
are  not  among  the  Soviet  systems 
which  are  subject  to  the  Treaty  limita- 
tions. 

To  emphasize  that  launchers  of  mo- 
bile ICBMs  are  permitted  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Protocol,3  the  Sec- 
ond Agreed  Statement  states  that  mo- 
bile ICBM  launchers,  which  are 
included  in  the  definition  of  ICBM 
launchers  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  II, 
are  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Treaty  applicable  to  ICBM  launchers, 
unless  the  Parties  subsequently  agree 
that  mobile  ICBM  launchers  shall  not 
be  deployed  after  the  Protocol  expires 
on  December  31,  1981.  The  term  "mo- 
bile ICBM  launcher"  includes  the  var- 
ious basing  concepts  the  United  States 
has  been  considering,  including  those, 
such  as  the  "multiple  protective  struc- 
ture" (MPS)  system,  in  which  missiles 
with  their  launchers  are  moved  among 
shelters  which  might  themselves  be 
hardened.  The  basis  for  classifying  the 
MPS  system  as  mobile  is  that  essential- 
ly all  the  equipment  required  to  launch 
the  missile,  as  well  as  the  missile  itself, 
are  moved  together  periodically  from 
one  shelter  to  another — with  the  shel- 
ter providing  a  protected  launch  loca- 
tion. Of  course,  any  mobile  ICBM 
basing  system  would  have  to  permit 
adequate  verification  of  the  number  of 
launchers  deployed,  in  order  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  verification 
provisions  of  SALT  II. 

The  following  existing  operational 
launcher  types  would  be  treated  as 
ICBM  launchers  under  this  Article: 
for  the  United  States,  Titan  II  and 
Minuteman  II  and  III;  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  SS-9,  SS-11,  SS-13,  SS-17, 
SS-18,  and  SS-19.  (As  indicated  be- 
low, the  production,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  the  Soviet  SS-16  missile 
will  be  prohibited.) 

SLBM  Launchers.  Paragraph  2  of 
Article  II  defines  SLBM  launchers  as 
launchers  of  ballistic  missiles  installed 
on  any  nuclear-powered  submarine  or 
launchers  of  modern  ballistic  missiles 
installed  on  any  submarine,  nuclear- 
powered  or  non-nuclear-powered. 

The  Agreed  Statement  associated 
with  this  paragraph  defines  modern 
SLBMs  for  the  United  States  as  ballis- 
tic missiles  installed  in  all  nuclear- 
powered  submarines;  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  ballistic  missiles  of  the  type 
installed   in   nuclear-powered   subma- 


rines which  have  been  made  oper- 
ational since  1965  (this  currently 
includes  the  SS-N-6,  SS-N-8, 
SS-NX-17,  and  SS-N-18,  which  have 
all  been  installed  in  such  submarines); 
and  for  both  parties,  as  all  SLBMs  first 
flight-tested  since  1965  and  installed  in 
any  submarine  regardless  of  its  type 
(this  is  intended  to  include  any  future 
SLBM  whether  installed  on  a  nuclear 
or  a  non-nuclear-powered  submarine). 
The  effect  of  this  paragraph  and  its 
Agreed  Statement,  as  under  the  Inter- 
im Agreement,  is  to  include  all  present 
and  future  United  States  SLBMs,  and 
all  present  and  future  Soviet  SLBMs 
except  for  a  small  number  of  launchers 
of  older  missiles  on  existing  Soviet 
diesel-powered  submarines. 

Existing  SLBM  Launchers  to  be  Counted 
Under  SALT  II 


Party 

US 


USSR 


Submarine(s) 

Launcher  (by 

on  which 

missile 

deployed 

deployed) 

(by  class) 

Polaris  A-3 

Polaris 

Poseidon  C-3 

Poseidon 

Trident  C-4 

Poseidon 

SS-N-5 

H-II 

SS-N-6 

Y-I,  G-IV 

SS— NX-17 

Y-II 

SS-N-8 

D-I,  D-II, 

G-III 

SS-N-18 

D-III 

All  Soviet  launchers  of  the  SS-N-4 
SLBM,  and  most  launchers  of  the 
SS-N-5,  both  of  which  missiles  were 
flight-tested  prior  to  1965,  are  de- 
ployed on  diesel  type  submarines  (G-I 
and  G-II  class),  and  hence  are  not 
counted  under  SALT  II. 

Heavy  Bombers.  Paragraph  3  of  Ar- 
ticle II  establishes  which  airplanes  are 
counted  as  heavy  bombers.  It  lists  cur- 
rent types  of  heavy  bombers  to  be 
counted,  provides  that  the  mission  ca- 
pabilities of  these  current  airplanes 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  identifying 
future  types  of  heavy  bombers,  and 
sets  certain  other  conditions  which 
cause  airplanes  to  be  considered  as 
heavy  bombers. 

Subparagraph  (a)  lists  the  current 
types  of  heavy  bombers  for  each 
Party.  For  the  United  States,  these  are 
bombers  of  the  B-52  and  B-l  types. 
(Four  B-l  test  airplanes  have  been 
produced  and  will  be  included  in  the 
aggregate.)  For  the  Soviet  Union,  cur- 
rent types  of  heavy  bombers  are  the 
Tupolev-95  (or  "Bear")  bomber  and 
the  Myasishchev  (or  "Bison")  bomber. 
Pursuant  to  subparagraph  (b),  heavy 
bombers  in  the  future  will  include  all 
types  of  bombers  that  can  carry  out 


the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber  in  a 
manner  similar  or  superior  to  those 
current  heavy  bombers  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (a).  .  The  Third  Agreed 
Statement  associated  with  this  para- 
graph provides  that  the  criteria  to  be 
utilized  in  making  determinations  as  to 
which  future  types  of  bombers  are 
similar  or  superior  to  current  heavy 
bombers  will  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

Subparagraph  (c)  of  paragraph  3 
provides  that  all  types  of  bombers 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of 
a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  are 
considered  to  be  heavy  bombers.4 The 
term  "bomber"  as  used  in  the  Treaty  is 
defined  in  the  First  Agreed  Statement 
associated  with  this  paragraph  (dis- 
cussed below).  Subparagraph  (d)  pro- 
vides that  all  types  of  bombers 
equipped  for  ASBMs  are  considered 
to  be  heavy  bombers.  However,  under 
paragraph  5  of  Article  III,  heavy 
bombers  equipped  only  for  ASBMs  are 
not  counted  toward  the  Treaty's  ag- 
gregate limits,  because  the  ASBMs 
themselves  are  counted.  (Also,  air-^ 
planes  do  not  become  subject  to  Trea^ 
ty  limitations  pursuant  to  this 
provision  merely  because  they  are 
used  to  transport  ballistic  missiles.) 

The  first  Agreed  Statement  associat: 
ed  with  paragraph  3  of  Article  II  de; 
fines  "bombers"  as  those  types  o< 
airplanes  initially  constructed  to  bi 
equipped  for  bombs  or  missiles.  Pursuj 
ant  to  this  definition,  any  type  of  air 
plane,  including  one  based  on  an 
airframe  originally  designed  for  othei 
purposes  (e.g.,  one  of  wide-bodied  dej 
sign),  that  is  initially  constructed  foi 
cruise  missiles  will  be  considered  to  be 
a  cruise  missile  carrier  and,  therefore, 
considered  to  be  a  heavy  bomber.  The 
same  would  be  true  for  an  airplane 
constructed  to  carry  ASBMs.  (Article 
VIII  deals  with  the  conversion  of  air- 
craft other  than  bombers  to  heavy 
bombers— including  cruise  missile  oi 
ASBM  carriers — and  with  aircraft  foi 
flight-testing  cruise  missiles  oi 
ASBMs.) 

The  Second  Agreed  Statement  to 
this  paragraph  provides  that  the  Par- 
ties will  notify  each  other  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  of  types 
of  bombers  to  be  included  as  heavy 
bombers  pursuant  to  paragraph  3, 
They  will  also  hold  consultations  on 
these  matters,  as  appropriate,  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission. 
However,  neither  side  will  be  able  to 
veto  the  construction  and  use  by  the 
other  side  of  particular  kinds  of  air- 
planes as  cruise  missile  or  ASBM  car- 
riers. 

The  Fourth  Agreed  Statement  set^ 
forth,   as  an   aid   to   verification,  the 
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isic  rule  for  determining  which  air- 
anes  among  those  having  the  same 
isic  airframe  will  not  be  considered 
bject  to  various  Treaty  limitations — 
e  rule  regarding  functionally  related 
>servable  differences  (FRODs). 
anctionally  related  observable  differ- 
ces  are  defined  in  the  First  Common 
tiderstanding  to  paragraph  3,  which 
ites  that  FRODs  are  differences  in 
e  observable  features  of  airplanes 
hich  indicate  whether  or  not  they 
n  perform  the  relevant  mission.  The 
jtnmon  Understanding  also  provides 
at  the  existence  of  FRODs  must  be 
rifiable  by  national  technical  means 
d,  as  appropriate,  the  Parties  may 
ce  cooperative  measures  which  con- 
bute  to  the  effectiveness  of  verifica- 
tn  by  national  technical  means. 
The  Fourth  Agreed  Statement  pro- 
ies  in  subparagraph  (a)  that  air- 
mes  which  otherwise  would  be 
mbers  of  a  heavy  bomber  type  (i.e., 
planes  with  the  same  basic  airframe 
a  heavy  bomber)  will  not  be  consid- 
;d  to  be  heavy  bombers  if  they  have 
ictionally  related  observable  differ- 
ces  which  indicate  that  they  cannot 
rform  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomb- 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  bomb- 
i,  the  presence  or  absence  of  bomb- 
y  doors  could  be  a  FROD,  and  it  is 

this  basis  that  the  Bear  reconnais- 
lce  variant  (which  has  no  bomb-bay 
ors)  is  excluded  from  the  aggregate. 

the  case  of  cruise  missile  carriers, 
;  presence  or  absence  of  a  special- 
d  door  through  which  ALCMs  are 
eased  could  be  an  example  of  a 
LOD. 

Subparagraph  (b)  of  the  Fourth 
»reed  Statement  establishes  a  FROD 
le  for  cruise  missile  carriers.  If  a 
jise  missile  carrier  should  be  devel- 
ed  on  the  basis  of  a  wide-bodied 
insport  airframe,  for  example,  there 
)uld  need  to  be  FRODs  to  distin- 
ish  other  aircraft  with  that  airframe 
>m  cruise  missile  carriers.  Likewise, 
any  Backfire  or  FB- 1 1 1  bombers 
:re  to  be  equipped  for  long-range 
lise  missiles,  all  airplanes  with  the 
ne  basic  airframe  would  be  included 
der  the  2400/2250  aggregate  limita- 
n  and  the  1,320  sublimit,  unless 
:re  were  FRODs  indicating  that 
ne  of  those  aircraft  should  not  be 
anted  because  they  could  not  func- 
n  as  cruise  missile  carriers.  Subpara- 
iph  (c)  sets  forth  the  same  FROD 
e  for  ASBM  carriers, 
rhe  Fourth  Agreed  Statement  also 
ivides,  however,  that  airplanes  of 
rent  heavy  bomber  types  (i.e.,  B-52, 
I  Tu-95,  Myasishchev)  which  are 

equipped  for  long-range  cruise 
sites  may  be  distinguished  from 
se  that  are  so  equipped  on  the  basis 


of  externally  observable  differences; 
FRODs,  i.e.,  a  functional  relationship 
between  the  observable  differences 
and  the  ability  or  inability  to  carry 
ALCMs,  would  not  be  necessary. 
(The  same  rule  is  set  forth  for  airplanes 
of  current  heavy  bomber  types  used  as 
ASBM  carriers.)  Thus,  B-52s  which 
are  not  converted  to  cruise  missile 
carriers  will  not  be  subject  to  the  Arti- 
cle V  limitations  if  they  are  observably 
different  from  the  B-52s  that  are 
equipped  for  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles. These  observable  differences 
must  be  externally  observable  design 
features.  In  this  connection,  it  is  the 
United  States'  intention  that  the  oper- 
ational B-52Gs  to  be  equipped  with 
long-range  ALCMs  will  also  be  fitted 
with  "strakelets"  (aerodynamic  fair- 
ings located  where  the  front  of  the 
wing  meets  the  fuselage)  which  will 
distinguish  them  from  other  B-52Gs. 
FRODs  are  required  only  for  future 
types  of  heavy  bombers,  because  the 
Parties  did  not  judge  it  practical  to 
apply  this  concept  to  existing  heavy 
bombers. 

The  Fifth  Agreed  Statement  deals 
with  the  Tupolev-142  airplane.  This 
airplane  is  configured  for  antisubma- 
rine warefare,  but  has  the  same  basic 
airframe  (Bear)  as  the  Tu-95  heavy 
bomber.  The  Tu-142s  have  bomb  bay 
doors  and  bomb  bays,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  excluded  from  being  consid- 
ered bombers  on  the  basis  of  FRODs. 
However,  the  U.S.  has  long  regarded 
these  airplanes  as  dedicated  to  anti- 
submarine, not  heavy  bomber  mis- 
sions, and  there  are  observable  fea- 
tures of  these  aircraft  which 
distinguish  them  from  Tupolev-95 
heavy  bombers:  the  dimensions  of 
their  fuselage,  their  chassis  gondolas 
(landing  gear  housings),  and  their  ra- 
dome  are  all  observably  different.  In 
exchange  for  a  corresponding  exemp- 
tion from  the  FROD  rule  for  B-52s 
equipped  for  long-range  ALCMs 
(which  exemption  was  subsequently 
broadened  to  include  all  current  heavy 
bombers),  the  United  States  agreed 
that  Tu-142s  in  their  current  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  configuration  may  be 
excluded  from  the  aggregate  on  the 
basis  of  observable  differences.  The 
reference  in  this  provision  to  "current 
configuration"  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
clude improvement  of  these  airplanes 
as  an  anti-submarine  system,  but 
would  prohibit  their  being  modified  to 
carry  out  a  heavy  bomber  mission  if 
they  are  to  remain  excluded  from  the 
aggregate.  Also,  this  exemption  from 
the  FROD  rule  for  Tu-142s  does  not 
prejudice  or  set  a  precedent  for  the 
application  of  the  FROD  rule  to  fu- 
ture types  of  airplanes. 


The  Second  Common  Understand- 
ing requires,  within  six  months  after 
entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  that 
FRODs  be  given  to  all  thirty-one 
Myasishchev  (Bison)  tanker  airplanes 
which  indicate  that  they  cannot  per- 
form the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber. 
The  United  States  insisted  on  this  re- 
quirement because  the  Myasishchev 
heavy  bombers  and  Myasishchev  tank- 
ers are  indistinguishable  by  national 
technical  means.  The  United  States 
was  concerned  that  Myasishchev  tank- 
ers could  be  rapidly  converted  for  use 
as  heavy  bombers. 

Finally,  the  Third  Common  Under- 
standing associated  with  this  para- 
graph correlates  United  States  and 
Soviet  terminology  for  heavy  bomb- 
ers. It  states  that  the  Soviet  Tupo- 
lev-95 and  the  Myasishchev  heavy 
bombers  are  known,  respectively,  as 
Bears  and  Bisons  to  the  United  States 
and  that  B-52  and  B-l  bombers  are 
known  by  the  same  designators  to 
both  Parties. 

ASBMs.  Paragraph  4  of  Article  II 
defines  ASBMs  as  air-to-surface  ballis- 
tic missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  600  kilometers  installed  in  an  air- 
craft or  on  its  external  mountings. 
ASBMs  (not  ASBM  launchers)  are  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  aggregate  limita- 
tions of  the  Treaty.  The  actual 
counting  of  these  missiles  is  done  on  an 
airplane-by-airplane  basis,  as  explained 
in  the  discussion  of  Article  III.  Neither 
Party  has  any  ASBMs  at  the  present 
time. 

Launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  and 
MIRVed  SLBMs.  Paragraph  5  of  Arti- 
cle II  defines  launchers  of  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  equipped  with  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  as  launchers  of  the  types 
developed  and  tested  for  launching 
ICBMs  or  SLBMs  equipped  with 
MIRVs.  As  a  result,  all  such  launchers 
are  included  in  the  appropriate  aggre- 
gate sublimits  regardless  of  the  missiles 
they  actually  contain. 

This  paragraph,  along  with  the  First 
Agreed  Statement  and  First  Common 
Understanding,  establishes  the  MIRV 
launcher  type  rule,  which  is  of  great 
significance  for  MIRV  verification. 
These  provisions  set  forth  a  type  rule 
for  MIRV  launchers  similar  to  that  in 
paragraph  1  of  Article  II  for  ICBM 
launchers. 

•  If  any  launcher  of  a  given  type 
has  been  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  an  ICBM  or  an  SLBM 
equipped  with  MIRVs,  all  launchers 
of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to  be 
launchers  of  MIRVed  missiles  (First 
Agreed  Statement).  This  is  the  MIRV 
launcher  type  rule. 
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•  If  a  launcher  contains  or  launches 
an  ICBM  or  an  SLBM  equipped  with 
MIRVs,  that  launcher  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  developed  and  tested 
for  launching  ICBMs  or  SLBMs 
equipped  with  MIRVs  (First  Common 
Understanding).  However,  as  the  lan- 
guage indicates,  the  "contains  or 
launches"  criterion  is  not  exclusive 
and  other  evidence,  such  as  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  kinds  of  ground  sup- 
port equipment,  could  be  used  to 
establish  that  the  launcher  has  been 
developed  and  tested  for  launching 
MIRVed  ICBMs. 

•  As  in  the  case  of  paragraph  1  of 
Article  II,  if  a  launcher  has  been  de- 
veloped and  tested  for  launching  an 
ICBM  or  SLBM  equipped  with 
MIRVs,  all  launchers  of  that  type, 
except  for  test  and  training  launchers 
(see  the  discussion  of  Article  VII), 
shall  be  included  in  the  appropriate 
sublimits  specified  in  Article  V  (Sec- 
ond Common  Understanding). 

All  ICBM  launchers  in  the  Derazh- 
nya  and  Pervomaysk  areas  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  count  in  the  Article 
V  sublimits,  i.e.,  as  MIRVed  ICBM 
launchers,  pursuant  to  the  Fourth 
Common  Understanding.  Thus,  all  180 
launchers  at  the  Soviet  ICBM  com- 
plexes at  those  two  areas  will  be  re- 
garded as  launchers  of  MIRVed 
ICBMs,  even  though  at  this  time  most 
of  the  180  launchers  are  judged  by  the 
United  States  to  contain  the  non- 
MIRVed  SS-11  ICBM.  (We  expect 
that  all  these  180  launchers  will  even- 
tually contain  MIRVed  ICBMs.)  This 
understanding  is  an  illustration  of  the 
launcher  type  rule:  the  launchers 
which  contain  MIRVed  ICBMs  are 
not  externally  distinguishable  from 
those  which  contain  missiles  with  sin- 
gle reentry  vehicles,  and  the  United 
States  cannot  be  sure  that  all  180  are 
not  capable  of  launching  MIRVed 
missiles.  Therefore,  all  of  them  must 
be  counted  as  MIRV  launchers. 

The  Fifth  Common  Understanding 
associated  with  paragraph  5  of  Article 
II  addresses  the  question  of  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launcher  distinguishability  in 
the  future.  If  ICBM  or  SLBM  launch- 
ers are  converted,  constructed  or  un- 
dergo significant  changes  to  their 
principal  observable  structural  design 
features  after  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  any  such  launchers  which  are 
launchers  of  MIRVed  missiles  must  be 
distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  exter- 
nally observable  design  features  from 
launchers  of  missiles  not  equipped 
with  MIRVs.  Likewise,  any  such 
launchers  which  are  converted  or  con- 
structed, or  undergo  such  changes, 
which  are   launchers  of  missiles  not 


equipped  with  MIRVs  shall  be  distin- 
guishable from  launchers  of  MIRVed 
missiles.  Additionally,  submarines 
with  launchers  of  MIRVed  SLBMs 
must  themselves  be  distinguishable 
from  submarines  with  launchers  of 
non-MIRVed  SLBMs,  on  the  basis  of 
externally  observable  design  features 
of  the  submarines.  Programs  under- 
way as  of  the  date  of  signature  of  the 
Treaty  (such  as  the  Minuteman  silo 
hardness  upgrade  program)  are  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  this  require- 
ment. There  are  no  such  Soviet 
programs  which  would  be  so  ex- 
empted. The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  ensure  there  will  be  no  problems 
of  launcher  distinguishability,  such  as 
at  Derazhnya  and  Pervomaysk,  in  the 
future. 

The  Soviets  raised  a  question  with 
regard  to  distinguishing  between  non- 
MIRVed  Minuteman  II  and  MIRVed 
Minuteman  III  ICBM  launchers.  This 
question  was  resolved  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  statement,  which  was 
made  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Vienna  Summit: 

The  United  States  has  450  Minuteman  II 
launchers  and  550  Minuteman  III  launchers 
operationally  deployed;  there  are  no  Minuteman 
III  missiles  in  Minuteman  II  launchers;  Minute- 
man  II  launchers  are  not  capable  of  launching 
Minuteman  III  missiles,  and  if  we  convert  Min- 
uteman II  launchers  to  give  them  a  capability 
for  launching  Minuteman  III  missiles,  they 
would  have  to  have  externally  observable  de- 
sign features  which  would  distinguish  them 
from  Minuteman  II  launchers. 

The  Second  Agreed  Statement  asso- 
ciated with  this  paragraph  sets  forth 
the  equally  important  missile  type  rule. 
The  Parties  agree  that  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs  are 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  of  the  types 
which  have  been  flight-tested  with 
two  or  more  independently  targetable 
reentry  vehicles,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  have  also  been  flight-tested 
with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  or  with 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  which  are 
not  independently  targetable  (so-called 
MRVs).  As  of  the  date  of  signature  of 
the  Treaty,  such  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
are:  for  the  United  States,  Minuteman 
III  ICBMs,  and  Poseidon  C-3  and 
Trident  C-4  SLBMs;  and  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  RS-16  (SS-17),  RS-18 
(SS-19)  and  RS-20  (SS-18)  ICBMs 
and  RSM-50  (SS-N-18)  SLBMs.  The 
"RS"  and  "RSM"  designators  are  the 
Soviet  designators  corresponding  to 
the  United  States  designators  shown  in 
parentheses. 

The  Third  Common  Understanding 
associated  with  the  paragraph  corre- 
lates   the    designations    used    by    the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  fo 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  equipped  wit 
MIRVs  as  indicated  above.  This  Corr 
mon  Understanding  also  contains  de 
scriptive  material  for  each  missile  an 
identifies  the  Soviet  SS-19  as  thj 
heaviest  of  the  light  ICBMs  in  terms  c 
launch-weight  and  throw-weight  an 
the  Soviet  SS-18  as  the  heaviest  of  th 
heavy  ICBMs  in  terms  of  launcr 
weight  and  throw-weight.  Also,  th 
Parties  agree  to  update  the  list  of  de 
ployed  MIRVed  ballistic  missiles  i 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commi: 
sion. 

The  Third  Agreed  Statement  assoc 
ated  with  paragraph  5  (which  is  r\ 
peated  as  the  Second  Agree 
Statement  associated  with  paragrap 
6)  defines  independently  targetabl 
reentry  vehicles,  setting  forth  the  di: 
tinction  between  missiles  equippe 
with  MIRVs  and  missiles  equippe 
with  multiple  reentry  vehicles  that  ai 
not  independently  targetable  (MRVs 
It  provides  that  reentry  vehicles  aj 
independently  targetable  if,  after  seps 
ration  from  the  booster,  maneuverin 
and  targeting  of  the  reentry  vehicles  t 
separate  aim  points  along  trajectorie 
which  are  unrelated  to  each  other  ai 
accomplished  by  means  of:  (1)  device 
which  are  installed  in  a  self-containe 
dispensing  mechanism  (post-boost  v^ 
hide  or  "bus")  or  on  the  reentry  veh 
cles  (e.g.,  maneuvering  reentr! 
vehicles,  or  MaRVs)  and  which  ai 
based  on  the  use  of  electronic  or  oth< 
computers,  in  combination  with  dc 
vices  using  jet  engines,  includin 
rocket  engines,  or  aerodynamic  sy: 
terns;  or  (2)  other  devices  which  ma 
be  developed  in  the  future.  The  ke 
feature  of  this  definition  is  the  refe 
ence  to  "unrelated  trajectories."  In  th 
case  of  MRVs,  the  trajectories  are  in 
constrained  pattern,  thereby  precluc 
ing  the  flexibility  in  targeting  whic 
gives  MIRVs  their  effectivene; 
against  multiple  targets. 

MIRVed  ASBMs.  Paragraph  6  ( 
Article  II  defines  ASBMs  equippe 
with  MIRVs  as  ASBMs  of  the  typ< 
which  have  been  flight-tested  wit 
MIRVs.  The  missile  type  rule  for  sue 
air-to-surface  ballistic  missih 
equipped  with  MIRVs  is  set  forth  i 
the  First  Agreed  Statement  to  th 
paragraph.  This  Statement  provid* 
that  ASBMs  of  the  types  which  hav 
been  flight-tested  with  MIRVs  are  a 
ASBMs  of  the  types  which  have  bee 
flight-tested  with  two  or  more  indi 
pendently  targetable  reentry  vehicle 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  als 
been  flight-tested  with  a  single  reenti 
vehicle  or  multiple  reentry  vehick 
which  are  not  independently  target; 


ly  1979 

e.  This  provision  is  the  counterpart 
r  ASBMs  of  the  MIRVed  missile 
pe  rule  for  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  con- 
ined  in  the  Second  Agreed  State- 
snt  to  Paragraph  5. 

Heavy  ICBMs.  Paragraph  7  of  Arti- 
jj  II  contains  the  definition  of  heavy 
!BMs.  This  definition  in  effect  sets 
e  upper  limit  on  the  launch-weight 
d  throw-weight  of  light  ICBMs,  be- 
use  it  defines  heavy  ICBMs  as  those 
IBMs  having  a  launch-weight  or 
row-weight  greater  than  that  of  the 
aviest  of  the  light  ICBMs  deployed 

either  Party  as  of  the  date  of  signa- 
:e  of  the  Treaty.  By  establishing  a 
:ar  demarcation  between  light  and 
avy  missiles,  this  definition  is  central 

the  effectiveness  of  the  following 
avisions  of  the  Treaty:  (a)  the  freeze 

the  numbers  of  fixed  launchers  of 
)dern  heavy  ICBMs  (paragraphs  1 
d  3  of  Article  IV);  (b)  the  obligation 
it  the  one  permitted  new  type  of 
BM  be  a  light  ICBM  (paragraph  9 

Article  IV);  and  (c)  the  ban  on 
>bile  launchers  of  heavy  ICBMs,  on 
avy  SLBMs  and  their  launchers, 
i  on  heavy  ASBMs  (Article  IX). 
\s  indicated  in  the  Third  Common 
iderstanding  to  paragraph  5  of  Arti- 

II,  the  Soviet  SS-19  is  the  heaviest 
the  deployed  light  ICBMs  in  terms 

both  launch-weight  and  throw- 
ight.  Therefore,  the  upper  limits  on 
nch-weight  and  throw-weight  for 
light  ICBMs  are  those  of  the  Soviet 
-19  ICBM. 

Dn  August  16,  1977,  in  a  plenary 
tement,  the  United  States  informed 
:  Soviet  Union  that  ".  .  .  for  plan- 
g  purposes,  with  respect  to  ICBMs 
night  develop,  test  or  deploy  in  the 
ure,  the  United  States  considers  the 
nch-weight  limit  on  light  ICBMs  to 

90,000  kilograms  and  the  throw- 
ight  limit  to'  be  3,600  kilograms." 
ese  figures  are  based  on  our  esti- 
tes  for  the  SS-19.  The  Soviet  Union 

not  respond  to  this  statement.  The 
ited  States  will  regard  these  figures 
the  limits  for  the  one  new  type  of 
it  ICBM  permitted  to  the  United 
tes  under  Paragraph  9  of  Article 

rhe  Agreed  Statements  associated 
:h  paragraph  7  define  launch-weight 
1  throw-weight. 

'  The  launch-weight  of  an  ICBM  is 

weight  of  the  fully  loaded  missile 

:lf  at    the    time    of   launch    (First 

reed  Statement).  It  does  not  include 

weight  of  any  supporting  equip- 

nt,  such  as  a  separate  launch-assist 

/ice  which  might  be  used  to  eject 

missile  from  the  launcher. 

'  The  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM  is 

sum  of  the  weight  of:  (a)  its  reentry 


vehicle  or  vehicles;  (b)  any  post-boost 
vehicles  or  any  other  devices  for  tar- 
geting, releasing,  or  dispensing  reentry 
vehicles;  and  (c)  its  penetration  aids, 
including  devices  for  their  release 
(Second  Agreed  Statement). 

An  associated  Common  Under- 
standing provides  that  the  term  "other 
appropriate  devices",  which  is  used  in 
the  definition  of  throw-weight  of  an 
ICBM,  means:  (1)  any  devices  for  dis- 
pensing and  targeting  two  or  more 
reentry  vehicles;  and  (2)  any  devices 
for  releasing  two  or  more  reentry  ve- 
hicles or  for  targeting  one  reentry 
vehicle  that  cannot  provide  their  reen- 
try vehicle(s)  with  additional  velocity 
of  more  than  1,000  meters  per  second. 
The  purpose  of  this  understanding  is 
twofold.  The  first  part  ensures  that  any 
devices  for  dispensing  and  targeting  (a 
MIRV  function;  see  below)  two  or 
more  reentry  vehicles  are  included  in 
throw-weight.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a 
final  boost  stage  itself  carried  out  that 
function,  it  would  be  included  in 
throw-weight.  The  second  part  deals 
with  the  case  of  a  device  which  may 
release  two  or  more  MR  Vs  or  target  a 
single  reentry  vehicle.  It  serves  to  distin- 
guish between  a  post-boost  vehicle 
and  the  final  boost  stage  of  a  missile, 
since  the  latter  device  might  provide 
some  guidance  to  reentry  vehicles  on  a 
non-MIRVed  missile.  If  the  device 
cannot  provide  additional  velocity  of 
more  than  1,000  meters  per  second  to  a 
reentry  vehicle,  it  is  considered  com- 
parable to  a  post-boost  vehicle  and 
included  in  throw-weight.  If  it  can  so 
provide,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  final 
boost  stage  and  is  not  included  in 
throw-weight. 

These  Agreed  Statements  and  Com- 
mon Understanding  are  repeated  in 
association  with  paragraph  7  of  Arti- 
cle IV,  which  imposes  the  upper  limit 
on  heavy  ICBM  launch-weight  and 
throw-weight. 

The  terms  "targeting",  "releasing", 
and  "dispensing  and  targeting"  have 
particular  meanings  in  the  context  of 
the  definition  of  throw-weight.  These 
are  made  clear  in  the  negotiating  rec- 
ord associated  with  the  definition  of 
throw-weight,  which  contains  addi- 
tional explanations  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  the  technical  terms  used 
are  mutually  understood.  On  October 
29,  1976,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Delegations  made  identi- 
cal statements  in  a  plenary  session  as 
follows: 

The  [United  States]  [Soviet]  Delegation  un- 
derstands that,  with  respect  to  the  Agreed  State- 
ment defining  the  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM 
and  to  the  associated  Common  Understanding, 
the  term  "targeting"  applies  to  one  reentry  vehi- 
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cle;  the  term  "releasing"  applies  to  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  which  are  not  independently 
targetable;  and  the  term  "dispensing  and  target- 
ing" applies  to  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicles.  "Other  appropriate  de- 
vices .  .  .  for  dispensing  and  targeting  two  or 
more  reentry  vehicles"  perform  the  same  func- 
tion as  "self-contained  dispensing  mechanisms" 
and  are  included  in  the  throw-weight  of  an 
ICBM  irrespective  of  the  additional  velocity 
which  they  can  provide  the  reentry  vehicles. 

The  relationship  between  the  termi- 
nology used  in  defining  throw-weight 
and  terminology  used  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 

•  "Other  appropriate  devices  for 
targeting  one  reentry  vehicle"  includ- 
ed what  are  called  "post-boost  vehi- 
cles" in  the  United  States.  The 
velocity  criterion  in  the  Common  Un- 
derstanding serves  to  separate  such 
devices  from  final  boost  stages. 

•  "Other  appropriate  devices  .  .  . 
for  releasing  two  or  more  reentry  ve- 
hicles" can  be  devices  of  various  com- 
plexity, including  what  are  called 
"post-boost  vehicles"  in  the  United 
States.  The  velocity  criterion  in  the 
Common  Understanding  serves  to  sep- 
arate such  devices  from  final  boost 
stages. 

•  "Other  appropriate  devices  for 
dispensing  and  targeting  two  or  more 
re-entry  vehicles"  perform  the  same 
function  as  self-contained  dispensing 
mechanisms,  which  are  also  called 
"buses"  or  "post-boost  vehicles"  in  the 
United  States. 

Cruise  Missiles.  Paragraph  8  of  Arti- 
cle II  defines  cruise  missiles  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Treaty.  Cruise  missiles  are 
defined  as  unmanned,  self-propelled, 
guided,  weapon-delivery  vehicles  (for 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear  weapons) 
which  sustain  flight  through  the  use  of 
aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of  their 
flight  path,  and  which  are  either  (1) 
flight-tested  from  or  deployed  on  air- 
craft (air-launched  cruise  missiles),  or 
(2)  for  use  in  underwater  launchers  of 
certain  types  referred  to  in  Article  IX. 
The  definition  of  cruise  missiles  in  the 
Treaty  does  not  aply  to  ground- 
launched  or  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. Limitations  on  these  latter  sys- 
tems are  contained  only  in  the 
Protocol,  and  ground-launched  and 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  are  de- 
fined separately  therein. 

There  are  a  number  of  agreed  State- 
ments and  Common  Understandings 
associated  with  the  treaty  paragraph 
defining  cruise  missiles. 

There  is  a  type  rule  for  distinguish- 
ing between  cruise  missiles  and  pilot- 
less  guided  vehicles  which  also  sustain 
flight  through  aerodynamic  lift.  If  an 
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unmanned  aerodynamic  vehicle  has 
been  flight-tested  or  deployed  for 
weapon  delivery,  all  vehicles  of  that 
type  will  be  considered  weapon-deliv- 
ery vehicles,  i.e.,  cruise  missiles  (Third 
Agreed  Statement).  Cruise  missiles 
must  be  distinguishable  from  unarmed 
pilotless  guided  vehicles  on  the  basis 
of  differences  in  externally  observable 
design  features  (Third  Common  Un- 
derstanding). These  differences  could 
be  in  the  basic  engineering  design  of 
the  vehicle  or  they  could  be  observ- 
able difference  in  certain  dimensions. 
The  differences  need  not  be  function- 
ally related. 

In  addition,  neither  Party  will  con- 
vert unarmed  pilotless  guided  vehicles 
into  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range 
in  excess  of  600  kilometers,  nor  will 
either  Party  make  the  reverse  conver- 
sion (Fourth  Common  Understand- 
ing)- 

The  Parties  have  also  stated  that 
they  have  no  plans  during  the  period 
of  the  Treaty  to  flight-test  from  or 
deploy  on  aircraft  unarmed,  pilotless, 
guided  vehicles  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers.  However, 
such  flight-testing  and  deployment  is 
not  prohibited.  In  the  event  such  plans 
change  in  the  future,  the  Parties  will 
notify  each  other  prior  to  flight-testing 
or  deploying  such  vehicles.  This  state- 
ment of  current  planning  and  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  such  notification 
does  not  apply  to  target  drones  (Fifth 
Common  Understanding). 

There  is  a  definition  of  cruise  missile 
range  capability.  The  range  capability 
of  a  cruise  missile  is  defined  as  the 
maximum  distance  which  can  be  cov- 
ered by  the  missile  in  its  standard  de- 
sign mode  flying  until  fuel  exhaustion, 
determined  by  projecting  its  flight 
path  onto  the  earth's  sphere  from  the 
point  of  launch  to  the  point  of  impact 
(Second  Agreed  Statement).  The  key 
features  of  this  definition  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  Standard  design  mode.  The  mis- 
sile is  assumed  to  fly  its  design  oper- 
ational profile  (speed  and  altitude). 

•  Fuel  exhaustion.  The  total  store 
of  fuel  is  assumed  to  be  burned.  No 
fuel  reserve  is  held  back. 

•  Projecting  its  flight  path  onto  the 
earth's  sphere.  The  distance  measured 
would  be  that  measured  by  the  odom- 
eter of  an  automobile  driven  beneath 
the  missile  on  a  smooth  model  of  the 
earth. 

During  the  negotiations,  the  United 
States  advised  the  Soviet  Union  that 
an  appropriate  approach  for  calculat- 
ing the  maximum  range  which  a  cruise 
missile  can  cover  in  its  standard  design 
mode  flying  until  fuel  exhaustion,  in 


those  cases  where  the  cruise  missile 
flying  a  standard  profile  has  not  ex- 
hausted its  fuel,  is  to  assume  that  the 
remaining  fuel  will  be  used  by  continu- 
ing to  fly  at  the  same  altitude  and 
speed  at  which  the  cruise  missile  was 
flying  in  the  last  segment  of  its  flight. 
The  Soviets  responded  that  the  defini- 
tion of  cruise  missile  range  had  already 
been  agreed,  that  no  additional  clarifi- 
cations were  needed,  and  that  any  spe- 
cific questions  arising  in  the  future 
could  be  dealt  with  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

A  second  cruise  missile  type  rule 
distinguishes  between  cruise  missiles 
that  are  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of 
600  kilometers  and  those  that  are  not; 
if  any  cruise  missile  is  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers,  all 
cruise  missiles  of  that  type  shall  be 
considered  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  600  kilometers  (First  Agreed  State- 
ment). Cruise  missiles  not  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  must 
be  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  exter- 
nally observable  design  features  from 
those  of  greater  range  capability  (Sec- 
ond Common  Understanding). 

If  a  cruise  missile  has  been  flight- 
tested  to  a  distance  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers,  regardless  of  the  flight  pro- 
file, it  will  be  considered  to  be  capable 
of  a  range  in  excess  600  kilometers 
(First  Common  Understanding). 

Article  III— Overall  Aggregate 
Limitations 

Article  III  sets  forth  the  initial  over- 
all aggregate  limitation  established  by 
the  Treaty  (which  will  require  initial 
Soviet  reductions),  as  well  as  the  ag- 
gregate limitation  to  become  effective 
subsequently  (which  will  require  addi- 
tional Soviet  reductions).  Current 
operational  deployments  by  the 
United  States  are  below  the  specified 
levels,  and  we  will  only  be  required  to 
dismantle  or  destroy  approximately 
thirty  strategic  systems  (probably  to 
be  chosen  from  among  mothballed 
B-52  heavy  bombers  which  have  al- 
ready been  heavily  cannibalized  for 
parts). 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  III  requires 
each  Party,  upon  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty,  to  limit  ICBM  launchers, 
SLBM  launchers,  heavy  bombers,  and 
ASBMs  to  an  aggregate  number  not  to 
excceed  2,400. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981,  the  aggregate  limit  on 
strategic  offensive  arms  will  be  re- 
duced to  2,250  and  that  reductions  will 
be  initiated  for  arms  which,  as  of  that 
date,  would  be  in  excess  of  this  aggre- 
gate number.  Article  XI  requires  that 
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these   additional   reductions  be  com 
pleted  by  December  31,  1981. 

Paragraph  3  of  Article  III  estat 
lishes  the  principle  of  freedom  to  mi 
types  of  strategic  systems  within  th 
overall  aggregate  limitations.  Thi 
paragraph  provides  that,  within  the  aj 
gregate  limits  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
and  2  and  subject  to  any  other  applies 
ble  Treaty  provisions,  each  Party  ha 
the  right  to  determine  the  compositio 
of  its  strategic  forces,  that  is,  the  nun 
ber  of  its  ICBM  launchers,  SLB> 
launchers,  heavy  bombers  an 
ASBMs. 

Paragraph  4  of  Article  III  sets  fort 
the  method  for  counting  ASBMs  on  • 
bomber.  It  provides  that  the  aggregal 
numbers  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  an 
2  shall  include  for  each  bomber  of 
type  equipped  for  ASBMs  the  max 
mum  number  of  ASBMs  for  whic 
any  bomber  of  that  type  is  equippe 
for  one  operational  mission. 

Paragraph  5  of  Article  III  provide 
that  if  a  heavy  bomber  is  equipped  on) 
for  ASBMs,  that  bomber  shall  not  i 
self  be  included  in  the  aggregate  lira 
tations.  In  that  case  only  the  ASBN 
for  which  it  is  equipped  will  count  i 
the  aggregate.  Should  a  heavy  bombf 
equipped  for  ASBMs  also  be  equippe 
for  bombs,  for  example,  then  both  tr, 
bomber  and  the  ASBMs  would  be  ii 
eluded  in  the  aggregate. 

Paragraph  6  of  Article  III  provid 
that  reductions  necessary  to  reach  tl; 
limitations  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
and  2  of  Article  III  shall  be  carried  oi 
as  provided  in  Article  XI  of  tr 
Treaty. 

Article  IV— Special  ICBM 
and  Related  Limitations 

This  Article  establishes  several  § 
strictions  on  ICBM  launcher  construt 
tion  and  modification  as  well  as  oth< 
qualitative  limitations  on  ICBM 
ICBM  launchers,  SLBMs,  ASBM 
and  ALCMs.  Several  of  its  ICBM  pre 
visions  re-establish  obligations  coi 
tained  in  the  1972  SALT  I  Interi) 
Agreement,  some  refine  obligations  : 
that  Agreement,  and  others  create  ne 
restrictions. 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  obligate 
the  Parties  not  to  start  construction  < 
additional  fixed  ICBM  launcher 
Thus,  the  freeze  on  new  constructic 
of  fixed  ICBM  launchers,  establishe 
in  the  Interim  Agreement,  is  continue 
in  the  Treaty,  as  agreed  at  Vladivo 
tok. 

Paragraph  2  of  this  Article  obligate 
the  Parties  not  to  relocate  fixed  ICB1 
launchers.  This  obligation  makes 
clear  that  the  freeze  on  fixed  ICB1 
launcher  construction  applies  to  a. 
such  construction,   not  only  to  coi 
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ruction  which  would  add  to  the  de- 
oyed  totals. 

Paragraph  3  of  Article  IV  restates 
le  obligation,  also  contained  in  the 
iterim  Agreement,  not  to  convert 
unchers  of  light  ICBMs,  or  of 
HBMs  of  older  types  deployed  prior 
i  1964,  into  launchers  of  modern 
;avy  ICBMs  (e.g.,  Soviet  SS-9  and 
5-18)/  (The  older  types  of  ICBMs  re- 
rred  to  in  this  paragraph  are  Titan  II 
ir  the  United  States  and  SS-7  and 
5-8  for  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  the 
unchers  for  the  SS-7  and  SS-8  have 
jw  been  dismantled,  for  the  most 
irt  to  be  replaced  by  new  Soviet 
LBM  launchers,  under  the  Interim 
greement.) 

Paragraph  4  of  Article  IV  is  based 
l  the  limitation  on  increases  in  silo 
mensions  contained  in  the  Interim 
greement.  This  paragraph  provides 
at  in  the  process  of  modernization 
id  replacement  of  ICBM  silo  launch- 
s  the  original  internal  volume  of  an 
^BM  silo  launcher  shall  not  be  in- 
eased  by  more  than  thirty-two  per- 
:nt.  Within  this  limit,  each  Party  has 
e  right  to  determine  whether  to 
ake  such  an  increase  through  an  in- 
ease  in  the  original  internal  diameter 

in  the  original  internal  depth  of  an 
}BM  silo  launcher,  or  in  both  of 
ese  dimensions. 

The  Agreed  Statement  associated 
ith  this  paragraph  explains  that  the 
ord  "original"  refers  to  the  internal 
mensions  of  an  ICBM  silo  launcher, 
eluding  its  internal  volume,  as  of 
ay  26,  1972,  or  as  of  the  date  on 
hich  such  launcher  became  oper- 
ional,  whichever  was  later. 
An  associated  Common  Under- 
inding  provides  that  the  diameter  or 
:pth  of  a  launcher  may  not  be  in- 
eased  by  an  amount  greater  than  that 
hich  would  result  in  a  thirty-two 
ireent  internal  volume  increase  if  the 
her  dimension  were  not  changed, 
tie  effect  of  this  understanding  is  to 
ace  an  upper  limit  on  permitted  in- 
eases  in  diameter  (fifteen  percent)  or 
spth  (thirty-two  percent)  in  cases 
here  the  other  dimension  is  reduced 

the  course  of  modernization  and 
placement.  (A  fifteen  percent  in- 
ease  in  diameter  alone  would  result 
a  thirty-two  percent  increase  in  vol- 
ne.) 

Paragraph  5(c)  of  this  Article  pro- 
bits  the  development,  testing,  and 
sployment  of  systems  for  rapid  re- 
ad of  ICBM  launchers.  As  rein- 
trcing  commitments,  the  Parties 
idertake  in  subparagraphs  5(a)  and 
),  respectively,  not  to  supply  ICBM 
:ployment  areas  with  ICBMs  in  ex- 
:ss  of  a  number  consistent  with 
)rmal      deployment,      maintenance, 


training,  and  replacement  require- 
ments, and  not  to  provide  storage 
facilities  for  or  to  store  ICBMs  in 
excess  of  "normal  deployment  require- 
ments" at  launch  sites.  The  associated 
Agreed  Statement  defines  "normal  de- 
ployment requirements"  as  the  deploy- 
ment of  one  missile  at  each  ICBM 
launcher. 

Paragraph  6  of  Article  IV  requires 
the  Parties  not  to  have  under  construc- 
tion at  any  time  strategic  offensive 
arms  (ICBM  launchers,  SLBM  launch- 
ers, heavy  bombers  and  ASBMs)  in 
excess  of  numbers  consistent  with  a 
normal  construction  schedule.  The  as- 
sociated Common  Understanding  de- 
clares that  a  normal  construction 
schedule  is  one  consistent  with  the 
past  or  present  construction  practices 
of  each  Party. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
prohibit  a  Party  from  constructing 
large  numbers  of  strategic  offensive 
arms  (e.g.,  SLBM  launchers)  to  a  stage 
short  of  the  final  stage  of  construction, 
as  defined  in  Article  VI,  thereby 
avoiding  having  them  counted  in  the 
aggregate  limitations.  Such  a  pratice 
could  afford  that  Party  a  "breakout" 
potential. 

Paragraph  7  sets  the  upper  limits  for 
launch-weight  and  throw-weight  of 
heavy  ICBMs.  The  Parties  undertake 
not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ICBMs 
which  have  a  launch-weight  greater  or 
a  throw-weight  greater  than  that  of 
the  heaviest,  in  terms  of  either  launch- 
weight  or  throw-weight,  respectively, 
of  the  heavy  ICBMs  deployed  by  ei- 
ther Party  as  of  the  date  of  signature  of 
the  Treaty.  The  Third  Common  Un- 
derstanding associated  with  paragraph 
5  of  Article  II  states  that  the  Soviet 
SS-18  is  the  heaviest  in  terms  of 
launch-weight  and  throw-weight  of 
heavy  ICBMs.  Thus,  paragraph  7  of 
Article  IV  prevents  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  period  of  the  Treaty  from 
developing,  testing  or  deploying  an 
ICBM  with  a  launch-weight  or  throw- 
weight  greater  than  that  of  the  SS-18. 
The  First  and  Second  Agreed  State- 
ments associated  with  Paragraph  7  of 
Article  II,  which  define  launch-weight 
and  throw-weight,  apply  also  to  this 
provision,  as  does  the  Common  Un- 
derstanding to  paragraph  7  of  Article 
II. 

The  eighth  paragraph  of  Article  IV 
prohibits  conversion  of  land-based 
launchers  of  ballistic  missiles  which 
are  not  ICBMs  into  launchers  of 
ICBMs,  and  testing  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. Thus,  the  conversion  of  an  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missile  (IRBM) 
launcher  into  an  ICBM  launcher 
would  violate  the  Treaty.  (Note  that  a 
"dual-capable"      launcher,      e.g.,      a 
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launcher  which  could,  without  con- 
version, launch  either  an  IRBM  or  an 
ICBM,  would  be  handled  differently. 
Such  a  launcher  would  in  fact  be  an 
ICBM  launcher;  therefore,  it  and  all 
launchers  of  its  type  would  be  counted 
as  ICBM  launchers,  pursuant  to  the 
launcher  definition  and  type  rule  in 
paragraph  1  of  Article  II.) 

In  the  associated  Common  Under- 
standing the  Soviet  Union  undertakes, 
for  the  period  of  the  Treaty,  not  to 
produce,  test,  or  deploy  ICBMs  of  the 
SS-16  type,  and  not  to  produce  the 
unique  components  of  the  missile,  that 
is,  its  third  stage,  its  reentry  vehicle,  or 
its  appropriate  device  (post-boost  ve- 
hicle) for  targeting  the  missile's  single 
reentry  vehicle.  This  obligation  is  im- 
portant because  of  the  apparent  com- 
monality of  the  first  two  stages  of  that 
missile  and  the  booster  of  the  SS-20 
missile,  which  is  a  two-stage  IRBM 
deployed  on  a  land-mobile  launcher. 
This  apparent  commonality  was  a 
cause  for  U.S.  concern  that  the  SS-20 
launcher  could  launch  SS-16  ICBMs 
with  little  or  no  change,  and  thus  not 
only  raise  verification  questions  but 
also  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  mobile 
ICBM  "break-out"  potential. 

In  paragraph  9,  each  Party  under- 
takes not  to  flight-test  or  deploy  "new 
types"  of  ICBMs  with  the  exception  of 
one  new  type  of  ICBM  for  each  Party, 
which  must  be  a  "light"  ICBM. 
ICBMs  of  a  type  which  have  been 
flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979,  are  not 
considered  to  be  of  a  new  type.  The 
one  exception  to  the  prohibition  on 
new  types  of  ICBMs  may  be  either 
MIRVed  or  non-MIRVed. 

This  provision  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  flight-test  and  deploy 
the  one  new  type  of  ICBM  that  we 
currently  have  under  development, 
the  MX.  The  Soviet  Union  will  also  be 
limited  to  only  one  new  type  of  light 
ICBM.  They  must  choose,  for  exam- 
ple, between:  (1)  replacing  the  multi- 
ple reentry  vehicle  (RV)  SS-17 
(4-RVs)  and  SS-19  (6-RVs)  with  a 
10-RV  light  ICBM;  and  (2)  replacing 
their  SS-11  with  a  single- warhead 
light  ICBM  that  differs  substantially 
from  the  SS-1 1.  They  cannot  do  both. 

The  Agreed  Statements  and  Com- 
mon Understandings  to  paragraph  9 
define  a  new  type  and  at  the  same  time 
limit  the  degree  of  permitted  changes 
to  existing  types  of  ICBMs.  An  ICBM 
of  a  new  type  is  defined  to  be  an 
ICBM  which  is  different  from  all 
ICBMs  flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979 
with  respect  to:  the  number  of  stages 
of  the  missile;  or  the  type  of  propellant 
(liquid  or  solid)  of  any  of  its  stages;  or 
differences  of  more  than  five  percent 
(plus  or  minus)  in  the  length,  the  larg- 
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est  diameter,  the  launch-weight,  or  the 
throw-weight  of  the  missile  (First 
Agreed  Statement  and  First  Common 
Understanding). 

The  five  percent  limit  on  reductions 
in  launch-weight  and  throw-weight 
may  be  exceeded  if  the  additional  re- 
duction in  excess  of  five  percent  is  due 
solely  to  reducing  the  number  of 
reentry  vehicles  or  penetration  aids  or 
both.  (This  allows  a  Party,  for  exam- 
ple, to  extend  the  range  of  an  ICBM 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  its 
reentry  vehicles.)  In  cases  where  the 
quantity  of  propellant  carried  by  the 
missile  is  reduced,  these  five  percent 
reduction  limits  may  also  be  exceeded, 
provided  that  the  number  of  reentry 
vehicles  or  penetration  aids  or  both  is 
also  reduced  and  that  the  entire  reduc- 
tion in  throw-weight  and  launch- 
weight  is  due  solely  to  reducing  the 
quantity  of  propellant  and  the  number 
of  reentry  vehicles  or  penetration  aids 
or  both  (Third  Common  Understand- 
ing). (For  example,  in  this  latter  case 
the  weight  of  the  missile  structure 
could  not  be  reduced.) 

With  respect  to  the  one  new  type  of 
light  ICBM  permitted  to  a  Party,  each 
ICBM  of  that  type  must  have  the  same 
number  of  stages  and  the  same  type  of 
propellant  (liquid  or  solid)  of  each 
stage  as  the  first  ICBM  of  that  type 
launched  by  that  Party.  The  baseline 
values  of  the  length,  the  diameter,  the 
launch-weight,  and  the  throw-weight 
are  established  as  of  the  twenty-fifth 
launch  or  final  launch  before  deploy- 
ment, whichever  occurs  earlier.  The 
values  of  these  parameters  may  not 
differ  in  subsequent  tests  by  more  than 
five  percent  from  the  baseline  values 
(Second  Agreed  Statement  and  Sec- 
ond Common  Understanding).  Here, 
too,  the  five  percent  limit  on  reduc- 
tions in  launch-weight  and  throw- 
weight  may  be  exceeded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  number  of 
reentry  vehicles  or  penetration  aids, 
and,  additionally,  propellant  (Fourth 
Common  Understanding). 

As  a  further  constraint  on  the  flight- 
testing  of  the  one  permitted  new  type 
of  ICBM,  the  values  of  the  length,  the 
diameter,  the  launch-weight,  and  the 
throw-weight  of  the  missile  may  not 
differ  by  more  than  ten  percent  during 
the  last  twelve  launches  before  the 
twenty-fifth  launch  or  the  final  launch 
before  deployment,  whichever  occurs 
earlier  (Second  Common  Understand- 
ing). This  inhibits  a  Party  from 
actually  testing  more  than  one  new 
type  of  ICBM  under  the  guise  of  a  test 
program  for  a  single  new  type.  Signifi- 
cant inconsistencies  between  the 
values  demonstrated  in  these  last 
twelve    launches    and    the    previous 


launches  of  the  missile  could  be  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission. 

The  Second  Agreed  Statement  fur- 
ther provides  that  a  Party  which 
launches  an  ICBM  of  the  one  permit- 
ted new  type  shall  promptly  notify  the 
other  Party:  (1)  of  the  date  of  the  first 
launch;  and  (2)  of  the  date  of  either  the 
twenty-fifth  launch  or  the  last  launch 
before  deployment,  whichever  occurs 
earlier.  This  requirement  will  increase 
confidence  in  verification  of  compli- 
ance with  the  new-type  limitations. 

In  paragraph  10  of  Article  IV,  the 
Parties  agree  not  to  flight-test  or  de- 
ploy an  ICBM  of  an  existing  type  with 
more  reentry  vehicles  than  the  maxi- 
mum number  that  had  been  flight- 
tested  on  that  type  of  ICBM  (MIRVed 
or  non-MIRVed)  as  of  May  1,  1979. 

The  First  Agreed  Statement  associ- 
ated with  this  paragraph  (and  with 
paragraph  12,  which  deals  with  SLBM 
fractionation)  records  the  agreement 
on  the  maximum  number  of  reentry 
vehicles  that  have  been  flight-tested 
on  existing  types  of  MIRVed  ICBMs: 
seven  for  the  Minuteman-III,  four  for 
the  SS-17,  six  for  the  SS-19,  and  ten 
for  the  SS-18— and  MIRVed  SLBMs: 
fourteen  for  the  Poseidon  C-3,  seven 
for  the  Trident  C-4,6  and  seven  for  the 
SS-N-18. 

Although  Minuteman  III  has  previ- 
ously been  flight-tested  with  up  to 
seven  re-entry  vehicles,  it  has  never 
been  deployed  with  more  than  three. 
The  United  States  has  agreed  that, 
consistent  with  its  plans  during  the 
term  of  the  Treaty,  it  will  not  flight- 
test  or  deploy  Minuteman  III  with 
more  than  three  reentry  vehicles  (Com- 
mon Understanding). 

The  Second  Agreed  Statement 
makes  clear  what  is  considered  and 
counted  as  a  flight-test  of  a  reentry 
vehicle,  whether  from  ICBMs, 
SLBMs,  or  ASBMs.  After  May  1, 
1979,  a  flight-test  of  a  reentry  vehicle 
includes  procedures  for  the  actual  or 
the  simulated  releasing  or  dispensing 
of  reentry  vehicles.  Such  procedures 
mean  maneuvers  of  a  missile  asso- 
ciated with  targeting  and  releasing  or 
dispensing  reentry  vehicles  whether  or 
not  a  reentry  vehicle  is  actually 
released  or  dispensed. 

The  United  States  stated  its  under- 
standing that  such  missile  maneuvers 
include  changes  in  orientation  as  well 
as  changes  in  position  and  velocity  and 
that  in  the  event  a  question  arises  con- 
cerning procedures  for  targetting  and 
releasing  reentry  vehicles  which  do 
not  involve  such  changes,  this  could 
be  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission. 
The  Soviet  Union  did  not  respond. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Second  Agreed 
Statement  is  to  prevent  a  Party  from 
evading  the  fractionation  restrictions 
through  simulations.  However,  the 
Parties  may  test  procedures  for  releas- 
ing antimissile  defense  penetration  aids 
during  the  flight-test  of  a  missile  with- 
out such  a  test  being  considered  as  a 
flight-test  of  a  reentry  vehicle,  pro- 
vided that  the  procedures  for  releasing 
them  are  different  from  the  procedures 
for  releasing  or  dispensing  reentry  ve- 
hicles. 

In  addition,  each  Party  undertakes 
not  to  flight-test  or  deploy:  (a)  a  multi- 
ple-reentry vehicle  ICBM  (MIRVed 
or  non-MIRVed)  of  an  existing  type, 
with  a  reentry  vehicle  that  is  lighter 
than  the  lightest  reentry  vehicle  flight- 
tested  on  that  type  of  ICBM  as  of  May 
1,  1979;  (b)  a  single-reentry  vehicle 
ICBM  of  an  existing  type  that  does  not 
have  an  appropriate  device  for  target- 
ing a  reentry  vehicle  (e.g.,  a  post-boost 
vehicle),  with  a  reentry  vehicle  that  i^1 
lighter  than  the  lightest  reentry  vehi-,1 
cle  flight-tested  on  an  existing  type  ol 
MIRVed  ICBM  by  that  Party  as  oi 
May  1,  1979;  and  (c)  a  single-reentry 
vehicle  ICBM  of  an  existing  type  that 
has  such  an  appropriate  device,  with  9 
reentry  vehicle  that  weighs  less  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  throw-weight  ol 
that  ICBM  (Third  Agreed  Statement), 
These  provisions  are  intended  to  in, 
hibit  a  Party  from  quickly  deploying, 
at  a  later  date,  more  reentry  vehicle* 
than  the  number  to  which  existing 
types  of  ICBMs  are  limited  by  para- 
graph 10  of  Article  IV. 

In  paragraph  11,  the  Parties  under 
take  not  to  flight-test  or  deploj 
ICBMs  of  the  one  permitted  new  typ< 
with  more  than  ten  reentry  vehicles 
which  is  the  maximum  number  0 
reentry  vehicles  with  which  an  ICBM 
of  either  Party  has  been  flight-tested  a; 
of  May  1,  1979.  Further,  a  Party  ma) 
not  flight-test  or  deploy  ICBMs  of  tfc 
one  new  type  with  more  reentry  vehi 
cles  than  the  maximum  number  flight 
tested  on  this  type  as  of  the  twenty 
fifth  launch  or  the  last  launch  before 
deployment  begins,  whichever  occur; 
earlier  (First  Agreed  Statement).  Tht 
provision  related  to  paragraph  10  foi 
simulated  release  of  reentry  vehicle 
on  flight-tests  after  May  1, 
carried  over  and  repeated 
Agreed  Statement). 

There  is  no  lower  limit 
weight  of  individual  reentry  vehicle; 
on  the  permitted  new  type  of  ICBM 
(As  noted  above,  there  are  such  limit; 
for  existing  types  of  ICBMs).  Howev 
er,  a  concern  could  arise  were  a  side  tc 
flight-test  a  reentry  vehicle  on  the  per, 
mitted  new  type  of  ICBM  for  whicl 
the  total  weight  of  ten  such  reentry 
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hides  was  a  relatively  small  frac- 
n,  e.g.,  forty  percent,  of  the  missile's 
•ow-weight.  Such  a  practice  would 
se  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
i  missile  were  really  designed  to  be 
e  for  which  the  payload  would  not 
seed  10  reentry  vehicles.  In  light  of 
;h  a  possibility  we  stated  to  the 
viets  that,  if  such  a  problem  arose  in 
[  future,  it  would  be  an  issue  for 
cussion  and  resolution  in  the  Stand- 
5  Consultative  Commission.  The  So- 
rts made  no  response, 
[n  paragraph  12,  the  Parties  under- 
;e  not  to  flight-test  or  deploy 
,BMs  with  more  than  fourteen 
:ntry  vehicles,  which  is  the  maxi- 
im  number  of  reentry  vehicles  with 
lich  an  SLBM  of  either  Party  has 
;n  flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979. 
is  limit  applies  to  all  SLBMs,  both 
sting  and  future.  As  noted  earlier, 
:  First  Agreed  Statement  to  para- 
iph  10  of  Article  IV  specifies  the 
mber  of  reentry  vehicles  with  which 
[RVed  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  of  exist- 
;  types  have  been  flight-tested,  and 
it  Statement  is  repeated  for  para- 
iph  12  (First  Agreed  Statement), 
e  provision  for  simulated  release  of 
:ntry  vehicles  on  flight-tests  after 
ly  1,  1979,  is  again  repeated  (Second 
;reed  Statement). 

In  paragraph  13,  the  Parties  under- 
ce  not  to  flight-test  or  deploy 
SBMs  with  more  than  ten  reentry 
hides,  which  is  the  maximum  num- 
r  of  reentry  vehicles  with  which  an 
BM  of  either  Party  has  been  flight- 
;ted  as  of  May  1,  1979.  The  simula- 
n  provision  for  reentry  vehicle  tests 
:er  May  1,  1979,  again  applies 
greed  Statement). 

Paragraph  14  of  Article  IV  estab- 
les  an  undertaking  by  the  Parties 
t  to  deploy  on  heavy  bombers 
uipped  for  long-range  cruise  missiles 

any  one  time  a  number  of  such 
lise  missiles  in  excess  of  an  average 
twenty-eight  per  bomber  so 
nipped.  This  sets  no  limit  on  the 
mber  of  ALCMs  that  can  be  placed 

a  given  bomber,  so  long  as  the 
erage  over  the  whole  force  of 
mbers  equipped  for  ALCMs  does 
t  exceed  twenty-eight.  The  First 
;reed  Statement  provides  that  for 
:  purposes  of  this  limitation  there 
ill  be  considered  to  be  deployed  on 
;h  heavy  bomber  of  a  given  type, 
:  maximum  number  of  long-range 
lise  missiles  for  which  any  bomber 
that  type  is  equipped  for  one  oper- 
onal  mission.  This  Agreed  State- 
:nt  is  similar  to  the  language  of 
ragraph  4  of  Article  III,  which  es- 
•lishes  an  ASBM  carrier  counting 
e. 


In  the  Second  Agreed  Statement, 
the  Parties  state  that  they  will  not 
equip  any  heavy  bomber  of  existing 
types  (B-52  and  B-l  bombers  for  the 
United  States  and  Tupolev-95  and 
Myasishchev  bombers  for  the  Soviet 
Union)  for  more  than  20  long-range 
cruise  missiles.  This  would  not  affect 
current  U.S.  plans  for  deployment  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles  on  B-52s. 
During  the  Vienna  summit,  the  two 
Parties  made  parallel  statements  to  the 
effect  that  neither  has  plans  to  deploy 
during  the  period  of  the  Treaty  new 
types  of  aircraft  equipped  with  more 
than  twenty  long-range  cruise  missiles. 
However,  such  deployment  is  not  pro- 
hibited under  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty. 

Article  V— MIRV  Limitations 

This  Article  sets  a  sublimit  on 
MIRVed  systems  and  heavy  bombers 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  under  the 
overall  aggregate  limitations  contained 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Article  III. 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  provides 
that  within  the  overall  aggregate  num- 
bers, each  Party  undertakes  to  limit 
launchers  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
equipped  with  MIRVs,  ASBMs 
equipped  with  MIRVs,  and  heavy 
bombers  equipped  for  cruise  missiles 
capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  to  an  aggregate  number  not 
to  exceed  1,320. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  within 
the  aggregate  number  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  (1320),  each 
Party  undertakes  to  limit  launchers  of 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  equipped  with 
MIRVs,  and  ASBMs  equipped  with 
MIRVs,  to  an  aggregate  number  not 
to  exceed  1,200.  Thus,  of  the  1320 
aggregate,  only  1200  can  be  used  for 
MIRVed  systems.  The  remaining  120 
can  be  used  only  for  heavy  bombers 
equipped  for  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles. A  Party  may,  however,  have 
more  than  120  such  bombers,  if  it  has 
correspondingly  fewer  MIRVed  sys- 
tems, thereby  complying  with  the  1320 
aggregate. 

Paragraph  3  provides  that,  within 
the  aggregate  number  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 2  of  this  Article  (1200),  each 
Party  undertakes  to  limit  launchers  of 
ICBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs  to  an 
aggregate  number  not  to  exceed  820. 
As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  para- 
graph 5  of  Article  II,  all  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  launchers  at  the  deployment 
areas  near  Derazhnya  and  Pervo- 
maysk  are  included  in  the  820  limit. 

Paragraph  4  establishes  the  method 
for  counting  MIRVed  ASBMs  under 
the  1320  and  1200  aggregates.  It  pro- 
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vides  that  the  aggregate  numbers  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  shall  in- 
clude for  each  bomber  of  a  type 
equipped  for  MIRVed  ASBMs  the 
maximum  number  of  ASBMs  for 
which  a  bomber  of  that  type  is 
equipped  for  one  operational  mission. 
The  method  is  analogous  to  that  estab- 
lished in  Article  III  for  counting 
ASBMs  under  the  overall  aggregate 
limitation.  An  associated  type  rule 
provides  that  if  a  bomber  is  equipped 
for  MIRVed  ASBMs,  all  bombers  of 
that  type  will  be  considered  to  be 
bombers  equipped  for  MIRVed 
ASBMs  (Agreed  Statement). 

Finally,  paragraph  5  provides  that 
within  the  aggregate  numbers  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  of 
this  Article  and  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Treaty,  each  Party 
has  the  right  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  these  aggregates,  thereby 
adopting  the  same  principle  of  free- 
dom to  mix  for  MIRVed  systems  as 
for  strategic  offensive  arms  generally. 

Article  VI — Rules  for  Inclusion  of 
Arms  in  the  Aggregates 

Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  is  pat- 
terned on  paragraph  2  of  Article  II  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.7  It  provides  that  the 
Treaty  limitations  apply  to  all  strategic 
offensive  arms  which  are:  (a)  oper- 
ational; (b)  in  the  final  stage  of  con- 
struction; (c)  in  reserve,  in  storage,  or 
mothballed;  and  (d)  undergoing  over- 
haul, repair,  modernization,  or  conver- 
sion. Its  purpose  is  to  ensure  that 
strategic  offensive  arms  begin  to  count 
in  the  aggregate  limitations  when  they 
enter  the  final  stage  of  construction, 
and  that  they  continue  to  be  included 
regardless  of  changes  in  status  until 
removed  under  agreed  procedures. 
For  example,  under  subparagraph  (d), 
an  ICBM  launcher  remains  subject  to 
the  aggregate  limitations  even  while 
undergoing  modernization  or  conver- 
sion, and  a  heavy  bomber  remains  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations,  even  if  placed 
in  storage  or  mothballed  (such  as 
certain  United  States  B-52s). 

Paragraph  2  defines  the  term  "final 
stage  of  construction".  For  SLBM 
launchers,  this  stage  begins  when  the 
submarine  on  which  such  launchers 
are  deployed  begins  sea  trials  (the 
same  criterion  as  used  under  the  Inter- 
im Agreement).  ASBMs  enter  the  final 
stage  of  construction  after  a  bomber 
equipped  for  such  missiles  has  been 
brought  out  of  the  shop,  plant,  or 
other  facility  where  its  final  assembly 
or  conversion  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  it  for  such  missiles  has  been 
performed.  Other  strategic  offensive 
arms  which  are  finally  assembled  in  a 
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shop,  plant,  or  other  facility,  are  like- 
wise in  the  final  stage  of  construction 
after  they  come  out  of  the  shop,  plant, 
or  other  facility  where  their  final  as- 
sembly has  been  performed.  This  pro- 
vision will  apply  to  heavy  bombers 
and  to  mobile  ICBM  launchers. 

Paragraph  3  provides  rules  as  to 
when  existing  ICBM  and  SLBM  non- 
MIRV  launchers  which  are  converted 
to  MIRV  launchers  become  subject  to 
the  limits  of  Article  V.  ICBM  launch- 
ers undergoing  conversion  for  MIRVs 
become  subject  to  Article  V  when 
work  on  their  conversion  reaches  the 
stage  which  first  definitely  indicates 
that  they  are  being  so  converted,  i.e., 
when  work  has  advanced  to  a  stage 
that  permits  verification  by  national 
technical  means  that  conversion,  as 
opposed  to  other  work  such  as  silo 
hardening,  is  taking  place.  SLBM 
launchers  which  are  being  converted 
to  accept  MIRVed  SLBMs  become 
subject  to  Article  V  when  the  subma- 
rine on  which  such  launchers  are  de- 
ployed first  goes  to  sea  after 
conversion  has  been  performed. 

An  associated  Agreed  Statement 
states  that  procedures  for  determining 
when  mobile  launchers  of  non- 
MIRVed  ICBMs  being  converted  to 
launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  become 
subject  to  Article  V  will  be  developed 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion (pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  this 
Article),  unless  the  Parties  agree  that 
such  launchers  shall  not  be  deployed 
after  expiration  of  the  Protocol. 

Paragraph  4  provides  that  ASBMs 
on  a  bomber  which  is  being  converted 
from  one  equipped  for  non-MIRVed 
ASBMs  to  one  equipped  for  MIRVed 
ASBMs  become  subject  to  the  MIRV 
limitation  of  Article  V  when  such  a 
bomber  is  brought  out  of  the  shop, 
plant,  or  other  facility  where  the  con- 
version of  the  bomber  has  been 
performed. 

Paragraph  5  provides  for  the  inclu- 
sion under  the  1,320  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  1  of  Article  V  of 
types  of  bombers  being  converted  to  a 
bomber  of  a  type  equipped  for  long- 
range  cruise  missiles.  A  heavy  bomber 
so  converted  becomes  subject  to  such 
limitation  when  it  is  first  brought  out  of 
the  conversion  facility.  Likewise,  air- 
planes other  than  heavy  bombers  be- 
come subject  to  both  the  Article  III 
and  Article  V  aggregate  limitations 
when  they  are  first  brought  out  of  the 
facility  where  they  have  been 
equipped  for  long-range  cruise 
missiles. 

Paragraph  6  contains  the  rule  as  to 
when  strategic  offensive  arms  will 
cease  to  count  under  the  Treaty  limita- 
tions. It  provides  that  the  arms  subject 


to  the  limitations  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  shall  remain  subject  to  these 
limitations  until  they  are  dismantled, 
are  destroyed,  or  otherwise  cease  to  be 
subject  to  these  limitations  under  pro- 
cedures   to   be   agreed    upon    in    the 
Standing    Consultative    Commission. 
The  last  phrase  covers  cases  in  which 
a  strategic  delivery  vehicle  is  lost  by 
an  accident  such  as  a  submarine  sink- 
ing or  a  bomber  crash.  In  addition,  the 
associated    Agreed    Statement    makes 
clear  that  procedures  for  arms  ceasing 
to  be  subject  to  the  Treaty  limitations 
shall  include  procedures  for  removal 
from  the  limits  of  Article  V  if  such 
launchers  should  be  converted  from 
launchers    of    MIRVed    missiles    to 
launchers    of   non-MIRVed    missiles. 
Also  to  be  included  are  procedures  for 
converting  bombers  to  remove  them 
from  the  overall  aggregate  limitation 
of  Article  III  as  well  as  the  Article  V 
limitation  as  appropriate.   The  Com- 
mon  Understanding   to   paragraph   6 
provides  that  procedures  to  be  devel- 
oped for  removal  of  converted  bomb- 
ers   from    the    aggregate    limitations 
must  be  based  on  the  existence  of  func- 
tionally related  observable  differences. 
Paragraph  7  states  that,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
XVII,  the  Parties  shall  agree  in  the 
Standing     Consultative     Commission 
upon    procedures    to    implement    the 
provisions  of  Article  VI. 

Article  VII— Test  and 
Training  Launchers 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  VII  provides 
that  the  aggregate  numerical  limita- 
tions of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  (as 
well  as  the  sublimits  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle V)  do  not  apply  to  ICBM  and 
SLBM  test  and  training  launchers  or 
to  space  vehicle  launchers  for  explora- 
tion and  use  of  outer  space.  ICBM  and 
SLBM  test  and  training  launchers  are 
defined  as  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers 
used  only  for  testing  and  training. 
Thus,  operational  launchers  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  aggregate  limita- 
tions by  virtue  of  their  being  used  also 
as  test  and  training  launchers.  No  ex- 
emption exists  for  heavy  bombers  used 
for  purposes  of  testing  or  training  ex- 
cept for  the  special  provision  for 
cruise  missile  and  ASBM  test  aircraft 
associated  with  Article  VIII.  The 
Common  Understanding  associated 
with  this  paragraph  states  that  the 
term  "testing"  as  used  in  Article  VII 
includes  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities. 

In  paragraph  2  of  Article  VII  the 
Parties  agree  on  certain  specific  limita- 
tions on  ICBM  and  SLBM  test  and 
training  launchers  which  are  not  oth- 
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erwise  limited  by  the  Treaty.  Thes 
limitations  resemble  limitations  in  th 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  althoug 
they  are  made  more  precise  in  th 
Treaty.  Paragraph  2  prohibits  any  si^ 
nificant  increase  in  the  number  d 
ICBM  or  SLBM  test  and  trainin 
launchers,  or  in  the  number  of  sue 
launchers  of  heavy  ICBMs. 

The  First  Agreed  Statement  defint 
"significant  increase"  as  an  increase  ( 
15  percent  or  more.  In  a  meeting  b( 
tween  the  Chiefs  of  Delegations  o 
May  5,  1976,  the  United  States  and  th 
Soviet  Union  agreed  that  the  numbt 
of  test  and  training  launchers  in  exis 
ehce  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  ( 
the  Treaty  would  be  the  base  fcj 
counting  increases  in  the  numbers  ( 
test  and  training  launchers.  The  Fir 
Agreed  Statement  also  provides  th; 
any  new  ICBM  test  and  trainin 
launchers  which  replace  launchers  i 
test  ranges  must  be  located  at  te 
ranges.  As  a  result,  except  for  tt, 
permitted  increase  (up  to  15  percent 
a  Party  could  not  locate  new  test  an 
training  launchers  at  an  operation 
complex. 

Paragraph  2  further  provides,  as  dl 
the  Interim  Agreement,  that  construe 
tion  or  conversion  of  ICBM  launche! 
at  test  ranges  shall  be  undertaken  on} 
for  purposes  of  testing  and  trainin; 
The  Second  Agreed  Statement  spec 
fies  the  locations  of  current  ICBM  te 
ranges:  for  the  United  States,  near  Sai 
ta  Maria,  California,  and  at  Cape  C 
naveral,  Florida;  and  for  the  Sovi. 
Union,  in  the  areas  of  Tyura-Tam  an 
Plesetskaya.  The  Statement  also  obi 
gates  the  Parties  to  give  notification 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commissic 
of  the  location  of  any  additional  te 
range  used  to  flight-test  ICBMs. 

The  First  Common  Understandir 
states  that  other  arms  may  also  \ 
tested  at  ICBM  test  ranges. 

The  Second  Common  Understam 
ing  deals  with  the  disposition  of  eigh 
een  Soviet  launchers  located  at  tl 
Tyura-Tam  test  range,  which  the  S 
viet  Union  stated  were  test  and  trai 
ing  launchers  associated  wi, 
fractional  orbital  missiles,  but  whk 
the  United  States  assessed  to  be  part 
the  operational  SS-9  missile  fore 
Twelve  of  these  launchers  will  be  di 
mantled  or  destroyed  within  eig 
months  after  the  entry  into  force  of  tl 
Treaty.  Dismantling  or  destructic 
must  begin  upon  entry  into  force  \ 
the  Treaty  and  follow  procedures 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  Standing  Co 
sultative  Commission.  These  twelj 
launchers,  unlike  test  and  trainir 
launchers  which  are  dealt  with  els 
where  in  Article  VII,  may  not  be  r 
placed.  The  remaining  six  launche 
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ly  be  converted  to  launchers  for 
iting  missiles  undergoing  moderniza- 
n  and  will  be  included  in  the  base 
>m  which  the  permitted  increase  will 

measured.  After  entry  into  force  of 
;  Treaty,  the  missiles  they  now  con- 
n  will  be  removed  and  destroyed 
rsuant  to  Articles  IX  and  XI,  and 
ly  not  be  replaced  by  other  missiles 
less  the  launchers  are  converted, 
ior  to  such  conversion,  any  activi- 
s  associated  with  the  launchers  must 

limited  to  normal  maintenance  re- 
irements  for  launchers  in  which  mis- 
ss  are  not  deployed.  The  six 
inchers  will  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
ns  of  Article  VII  and,  if  converted, 
ist  be  distinguishable  as  launchers  of 
!RVed  missiles  or  launchers  of  non- 
!RVed  missiles  on  the  basis  of  exter- 
ly  observable  design  features,  pur- 
int  to  paragraph  5  of  Article  II  of 
:  Treaty. 

-inally,  paragraph  2  includes  a  pro- 
•ition  on  conversion  of  test  and 
ining  launchers  or  of  space  vehicle 
nchers  into  ICBM  launchers  sub- 
t  to  the  limitations  in  Article  III 
d  Article  V). 

tide  VIII — Limitations 
Aircraft  Other  than 
avy  Bombers  8 

Jnder  paragraph  1  of  this  article, 
Parties  undertake  not  to  flight-test 
g-range  cruise  missiles  or  ASBMs 
m  aircraft  other  than  bombers,  or 
lvert  such  aircraft  into  aircraft 
lipped  for  such  missiles. 
rhe  associated  Agreed  Statement 
epts  up  to  sixteen  test  airplanes 
m  the  Article  III  aggregate  limita- 
l  (and  the  1,320  sublimit),  so  long  as 
se  airplanes  are  used  only  for  test 
poses.  These  test  airplanes  must  be 
tinguishable  by  functionally  related 
iervable  differences  (FRODs)  from 
jlanes  otherwise  of  the  same  type 
t  are  not  equipped  for  long-range 
,CMs  or  ASBMs  (with  the  excep- 
l  noted  below).  These  airplanes 
y  either  be  initially  constructed  or 
lverted  for  this  purpose,  notwith- 
iding  the  conversion  ban  of  para- 
ph 1  of  Article  VIII.  Airplanes 
ich  would  be  considered  to  be 
ivy  bombers  even  if  not  equipped 
long-range  ALCMs  or  for  ASBMs 
y  not  be  included  among  those  six- 
n  test  airplanes. 

rhe  exception  to  the  FROD  re- 
rement  noted  above  is  limited  to 
)lanes  other  than  heavy  bombers 
ich  were  used  for  testing  long- 
ge  cruise  missiles  prior  to  March  7, 
9.  These  airplanes  will  not  be  used 
such  testing  after  six  months  after 
ry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  unless 


they  are  made  distinguishable  from 
other  airplanes  with  the  same  basic 
airframe  on  the  basis  of  FRODs.  The 
United  States  proposed  this  exception 
to  cover  two  existing  U.S.  A-6  bomb- 
ers which  were  in  use  as  cruise  missile 
test  airplanes  and  which  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  other  A-6s. 

The  First  Common  Understanding 
makes  clear  that  the  term  "testing" 
includes  research  and  development. 
The  Second  Common  Understanding 
provides  for  notification  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  of 
exempted  test  airplanes.  The  Third 
Common  Understanding  provides  that 
none  of  the  sixteen  test  airplanes  may 
be  replaced  except  in  the  case  of  its 
dismantling  or  destruction.  The  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  will  de- 
velop procedures  to  cover  this 
situation  as  well  as  to  provide  for  con- 
version of  such  airplanes  from  the 
ALCM  or  ASBM  test  function. 

A  principal  effect  of  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  is  to  prohibit  the  conver- 
sion of  previously  constructed  air- 
planes, other  than  bombers,  e.g., 
existing  transport  airplanes,  for  use  as 
operational  cruise  missile  carriers  or 
ASBM  carriers,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  above.  Existing  bombers 
which  are  not  heavy  bombers,  such  as 
the  Backfire  or  the  FB-111,  may  be 
converted  to  cruise  missile  or  ASBM 
carriers.  However,  if  they  are  so  con- 
verted, they  will  be  included  as  heavy 
bombers  in  the  Article  III  aggregate 
limitations  and  in  the  1320  Article  V 
limitation.  Furthermore,  all  other 
bombers  with  the  same  basic  airframe 
would  also  be  included,  unless  they 
have  FRODs  indicating  they  could 
not  be  used  as  long-range  cruise  mis- 
sile or  ASBM  carriers. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  Article  prohibits 
the  conversion  of  aircraft  other  than 
bombers  into  aircraft  which  can  carry 
out  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber  in  a 
manner  similar  to  or  superior  to  that  of 
current  types  of  heavy  bombers,  i.e., 
the  B-52,  B-l,  Tupolev-95;  and  Mya- 
sishchev  types. 

Article  IX — Special 
Prohibitions  on 
Weapon  Systems 

This  article  prohibits  or  restricts 
certain  types  of  weapon  systems. 

Subparagraph  1(a)  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  deployment  of 
ballistic  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers  for  installa- 
tion on  waterborne  vehicles  other  than 
submarines,  and  of  launchers  of  such 
missiles.  This  provision  prohibits  the 
development  of  a  long-range  ballistic 
missile  system  for  surface  ships.  The 


United  States  has  no  plans  for  such  a 
system.  An  associated  Common  Un- 
derstanding declares  that  this  prohibi- 
tion does  not  affect  current  practices 
for  transporting  ballistic  missiles,  such 
as  would  be  used  in  supplying  missiles 
to  operating  bases. 

Subparagraph  (b)  of  paragraph  1  of 
Article  IX  prohibits  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  fixed  ballis- 
tic or  cruise  missile  launchers  for  em- 
placement on  the  seabed  or  on  the 
beds    of   internal    waters,    or    mobile 
launchers  of  such  missiles  which  move 
only  in  contact  with  the  beds  of  such 
waters,  as  well  as  missiles  for  such 
launchers.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
is:  (a)  to  extend  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty  9  to  the 
entire  territorial   waters  and  internal 
waters  of  the  Parties;  and  (b)  to  extend 
its  obligations  to  include  development 
and  testing  in  addition  to  deployment. 
The  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty  es- 
sentially  prohibits   Parties   from   em- 
placing    nuclear    weapons    or    other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  well  as 
structures,   launching   installations   or 
any    other    facilities    specifically    de- 
signed  for   storing,    testing   or   using 
such  weapons,  on  the  seabed  and  the 
ocean  floor  (or  its  subsoil)  beyond  a 
12-mile  coastal  "seabed  zone"  meas- 
ured from  the  baseline  of  the  territorial 
sea.  An  associated  Agreed  Statement 
makes  clear  that  the  obligation  con- 
tained in  this  subparagraph  applies,  in- 
ter alia,  to  all  areas  covered  by  the 
Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty. 

The  prohibition  on  mobile  launchers 
which  can  move  only  in  contact  with 
the  seabed  does  not  include  launchers 
on  submarines,  as  submarines  need  not 
be  in  contact  with  the  seabed  in  order 
to  move. 

Subparagraph  1(c)  of  Article  IX 
prohibits  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  systems  for  placing  into 
earth  orbit  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  kind  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, including  fractional  orbital  mis- 
siles. This  subparagraph  expands  the 
obligations  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty, 10 
in  that  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  prohib- 
its only  the  actual  placement  in  space 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
does  not  cover  fractional  orbital 
missiles. 

An  associated  Common  Under- 
standing states  that  the  prohibition  on 
fractional  orbital  missiles  does  not  re- 
quire dismantling  or  destruction  of  ex- 
isting launchers  of  either  Party. 
However,  under  the  Second  Common 
Understanding  to  paragraph  2  of  Arti- 
cle VII  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
dismantle  or  destroy  twelve  SS-9 
launchers  at  the  Tyura-Tam  test  range 
which  have  been  used  to  test  a  frac- 
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tional  orbital  bombardment  system 
(FOBS)  several  times  in  the  past. 
Moreover,  any  fractional  orbital  mis- 
siles in  existence  must  be  dismantled  or 
destroyed  pursuant  to  the  obligation  of 
paragraph  4  of  Article  XI,  and  such 
missiles  cannot  be  developed  in  the 
future. 

Subparagraph  (d)  of  paragraph  1 
prohibits  the  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  mobile  launchers  of 
heavy  ICBMs.  This  obligation  com- 
plements what  is  in  effect  a  ban  on 
additional  fixed  launchers  of  modern 
heavy  ICBMs  contained  in  Article  IV. 
Heavy  ICBMs  are  defined  in  para- 
graph 7  of  Article  II. 

Subparagraphs  (e)  and  (0  prohibit 
heavy  SLBMs  and  their  launchers  and 
heavy  ASBMs.  These  subparagraphs 
in  effect  define  heavy  SLBMs  and 
heavy  ASBMs  in  language  parallel  to 
that  for  the  definition  of  heavy  ICBMs 
in  paragraph  7  of  Article  II.  A  heavy 
SLBM  or  ASBM  is  one  with  a  launch- 
weight  or  throw-weight  heavier  than 
that" of  the  Soviet  SS-19  ICBM.  The 
First  and  Second  Agreed  Statements 
defining  launch-weight  and  throw- 
weight  and  the  Common  Understand- 
ing concerning  "other  appropriate  de- 
vices" for  SLBMs  and  ASBMs  also 
parallel  those  under  paragraph  7  of 
Article  II.  The  mutual  understanding 
of  the  Parties  on  the  terminology  relat- 
ed to  the  definition  of  throw-weight 
set  forth  in  the  plenary  statements  by 
both  Parties  on  October  29,  1976 
(stated  above),  applies  here  as  well. 
plies  here  as  well. 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  Arti- 
cle prohibits  the  flight-testing  and  de- 
ployment on  heavy  bombers  of  long- 
range  cruise  missiles  equipped  with 
multiple  independently  targetable  war- 
heads. An  Agreed  Statement  to  para- 
graph 2  defines  "independently 
targetable"  warheads  of  cruise  mis- 
siles. This  definition  is  similar  to  that 
of  MIRVs,  which  are  defined  under 
paragraph  5  of  Article  II.  This  defini- 
tion does  not  include  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  "cluster  warheads";  nor 
does  it  include  a  recoverable,  single- 
warhead  cruise  missile  which  can  at- 
tack independent  targets  on  separate 
flights. 

Article  X — Modernization 
and  Replacement 

This  Article,  like  Article  IV  of  the 
Interim  Agreement,  provides  explic- 
itly that  the  Parties  may  modernize 
and  replace  strategic  offensive  arms, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
Examples  of  Treaty  provisions  that 
restrict  this  right  include:  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  conversion  of  launchers  of 


light  and  older  heavy  ICBMs  to 
launchers  of  modern  heavy  ICBMs; 
the  establishment  of  an  upper  limit  on 
the  launch-weight  and  throw-weight 
of  light  and  heavy  ICBMs;  the  prohi- 
bitions on  mobile  launchers  of  heavy 
ICBMs,  heavy  SLBMs  and  their 
launchers,  and  heavy  ASBMs;  the  ban 
on  ICBM  rapid-reload  systems;  the 
limitations  on  the  flight-testing  and  de- 
ployment of  new  types  of  ICBMs;  the 
fractionation  limits  on  ICBMs, 
SLBMs,  and  ASBMs;  and  the  various 
aggregate  limits  and  sublimits. 

Article  XI — Dismantling 
and  Destruction  of  Excess 
and  Prohibited  Arms 

Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  provides 
that  strategic  offensive  arms  in  excess 
of  the  numbers  specified  in  the  Treaty, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  prohibited 
by  the  Treaty,  shall  be  dismantled  or 
destroyed  under  procedures  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission.  This  paragraph  is 
similar  to  Article  VIII  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  the  dis- 
mantling or  destruction  of  strategic 
offensive  arms  which  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  2,400  ceiling  specified  in 
paragraph  1  of  Article  III  shall  begin 
on  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty  and  shall  be  completed 
within  four  months  for  ICBM  launch- 
ers, six  months  for  SLBM  launchers, 
and  three  months  for  heavy  bombers. 
The  time  periods  specified  for  ICBM 
launchers  and  SLBM  launchers  are 
derived  from  procedures  agreed  upon 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. The  concept  of  dismantling  or 
destroying  excess  systems  includes  the 
possibility  of  converting  excess  sys- 
tems to  a  non-limited  status.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Soviets  have  stated  their 
intention  of  converting  their  Myasish- 
chev  (Bison)  heavy  bombers  into  tank- 
ers or  for  other  purposes.  In  so  doing, 
they  would  be  given  features  indicat- 
ing that  they  cannot  be  used  as  heavy 
bombers. 

Paragraph  3  provides  that  disman- 
tling or  destruction  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  which  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  2,250  ceiling  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  III  shall  be  initiated 
by  January  1,  1981  and  completed  no 
later  than  December  31,  1981.  Reduc- 
tions pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  carried  out  throughout  the  pre- 
scribed period. 

Paragraph  4  of  this  Article  provides 
that  dismantling  or  destruction  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  of  types  which 
are  prohibited  by  the  Treaty  must  be 


completed  no  later  than  six  month 
after  entry  into  force.  As  of  the  date  c 
signature,  the  only  strategic  offensiv 
arms  of  these  types  are  the  fractions 
orbital  missiles  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
noted  above. 


Article  XII — Non-Circumvention 

Article  XII  contains  an  undertakin 
by  the  Parties  that  they  will  not  cit 
cumvent  the  provisions  of  this  Treat} 
through  a  third  state  or  states,  or  i 
any  other  manner.  This  provision  sin 
ply  makes  explicit  the  inherent  oblige 
tion  any  state  assumes  when  party  t 
an  international  agreement  not  to  cii 
cumvent  the  provisions  of  that  agree 
ment.  The  provision  does  not  impos 
any  additional  obligation,  nor  does 
broaden  the  interpretation  of  the  otht 
obligations  in  the  Treaty.  It  will  nc 
affect  existing  patterns  of  collabor; 
tion  and  cooperation  with  our  Allie 
nor  will  it  preclude  cooperation  i 
modernization. 

Article  XIII— Prohibition 
of  Conflicting  Obligations 

Article  XIII  provides  that,  durin 
the  term  of  the  Treaty,  neither  Part 
will  assume  any  international  oblig; 
tions  which  would  be  in  conflict  wit 
this  Treaty.  The  Article  refers  only  I 
the  assumption  of  obligations  in  tt 
future,  and  existing  agreements  ai 
therefore  not  affected.  The  article 
identical  to  Article  X  of  the  ABP 
Treaty. 

Article  XIV— Future  Negotiations 

In  this  Article  the  Parties  undertak 
to  begin  the  next  phase  of  the  SAL 
negotiations  promptly  after  the  entr 
into  force  of  this  Treaty.  Such  negotii 
tions  are  described  in  this  Article  ; 
negotiations  on  further  measures  fc 
the  limitation  and  reduction  of  strati 
gic  arms.  These  negotiations  are  als 
the  subject  of  the  Joint  Statement  ( 
Principles. 

The  Parties  also  state  in  this  Articl 
their  intention  to  conclude  a  successc 
agreement  to  this  Treaty  well  in  ac 
vance  of  its  expiration  in  1985. 

Article  XV — Verification 

Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Artie 
are  adopted  verbatim  from  the  fir 
two  paragraphs  of  Article  XII  of  tl 
ABM  Treaty  and  Article  V  of  tl 
Interim  Agreement.  In  the  first  par 
graph,  the  Parties  agree  that,  for  pn 
viding  assurance  of  compliance  wi! 
the  Treaty,  they  will  utilize  the  natioi 
al  technical  means  of  verification 
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leir  disposal  in  a  manner  consistent 
/ith  accepted  principles  of  interna- 
onal  law. 

National  technical  means  include  a 
road  range  of  systems  for  collecting 
itelligence.  Such  systems  include,  in- 
r  alia,  photo-reconnaissance  satel- 
tes,  the  ships  and  aircraft  which  are 
sed  to  monitor  Soviet  missile  tests, 
id  ground  stations,  such  as  the  large 
.S.  radar  on  Shemya  Island  in 
laska. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  the  Parties 
ate  their  commitment  not  to  interfere 
ith  the  national  technical  means  of 
srification  of  the  other  Party  operat- 
g  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of 
lis  Article.  For  example,  this  provi- 
on  prohibits  use  of  anti-satellite  sys- 
:ms  against  satellites  of  the  other 
arty  that  are  used  for  Treaty  verifica- 
3n. 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  Article 
rohibits  deliberate  concealment  meas- 
"es  which  impede  verification  by  na- 
Dnal  technical  means  of  compliance 
ith  the  Treaty.  This  obligation  does 
it  require  changes  in  current  con- 
ruction,  assembly,  conversion,  and 
/erhaul  practices.  This  provision  re- 
;ats  paragraph  3  of  Article  XII  of  the 
BM  Treaty  and  Article  V  of  the 
iterim  Agreement.  However,  two 
greed  Statements  and  two  Common 
nderstandings  further  elaborate  its 
eaning,  and  a  third  Common  Under- 
anding  broadens  its  scope  in  one 
ea. 

Deliberate  concealment  measures 
e  measures  carried  out  deliberately 
'  hinder  or  deliberately  to  impede 
:rification  by  national  technical 
eans  (First  Agreed  Statement).  The 
lrpose  of  this  understanding  is  to 
dicate  that  the  concept  of  deliberate 
)ncealment  measures  includes  means 

impeding  verification  other  than 
lysical  concealment — for  example, 
easures  such  as  camouflage,  decoys, 
•  encryption  of  telemetry  (discussed 
:low). 

The  prohibition  on  deliberate  con- 
diment measures  does  not  preclude 
le  testing  of  anti-missile  defense  pene- 
ation  aids,  even  though  penetration 
ds  may  have  as  their  purpose  the 
jncealment  or  imitation  of  reentry 
chicles  (Second  Agreed  Statement). 
The  ban  on  deliberate  concealment 

paragraph  3  and  the  definition  of 
liberate  concealment  in  the  First 
greed  Statement  apply  to  all  provi- 
ons  of  the  Treaty,  including  provi- 
ons  associated  with  testing  (First 
ommon  Understanding).  This  Com- 
on  Understanding  further  notes  that 
e  prohibition  on  deliberate  conceal- 
ent  measures  includes  measures  asso- 
ated     with     testing.     Thus     testing 


practices,  such  as  the  encryption  of 
telemetry,  are  covered.  Also,  the 
Common  Understanding  notes  that  the 
prohibition  includes  measures  intended 
to  conceal  the  association  between 
ICBMs  and  their  launchers  during 
testing.  For  example,  this  would  pro- 
hibit the  kinds  of  covered  facilities 
employed  at  a  Soviet  test  range  sever- 
al years  ago  which  impeded  our  ability 
to  associate  the  SS-16  ICBM  with  its 
launcher. 

The  question  of  deliberate  denial  of 
telemetric  information  is  explicitly  ad- 
dressed. Although  each  Party  is  free  to 
use  various  methods  of  transmitting 
telemetric  information,  including  its 
encryption,  the  deliberate  denial  of 
telemetric  information  by  any  means, 
such  as  by  encryption,  is  prohibited 
whenever  such  denial  impedes  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  (Second  Common 
Understanding).  Because  the  only  pur- 
pose of  encryption  is  to  conceal  infor- 
mation from  other  than  the  intended 
recipient,  any  encryption  of  telemetry 
is  a  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  in- 
formation; therefore,  any  encryption 
of  telemetry  that  impedes  verification 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  is  prohibited. 

In  further  discussions  of  the  teleme- 
try encryption  issue  at  the  Vienna 
summit  the  Soviets  stated  that  there 
must  be  no  encryption  of  information 
involving  parameters  covered  by  the 
Treaty,  that  there  was  an  understand- 
ing between  the  Parties  on  this  issue 
and  that  if  any  misunderstandings 
arose,  they  could  be  considered  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

The  use  over  ICBM  silo  launchers 
of  shelters,  such  as  environmental  shel- 
ters, which  impede  verification  by  na- 
tional technical  means  is  prohibited 
(Third  Common  Understanding).  This 
prohibition  applies  whether  or  not  the 
use  of  such  shelters  is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  impede  verification.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  Common  Understanding 
refers  only  to  ICBM  silo  launchers, 
which  are  fixed  launchers  of  ICBMs; 
thus  it  does  not  apply  to  mobile  ICBM 
launchers. 

Article  XVI — Advance 
Notification  of 
ICBM  Launches 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  XVI 
provides  that  before  conducting  each 
planned  ICBM  launch,  each  Party  will 
notify  the  other  well  in  advance  that 
such  a  launch  will  occur.  An  excep- 
tion is  provided  for  single  ICBM 
launches,  whether  from  test  ranges  or 
launcher  deployment  areas,  which  are 
not    planned    to    extend    beyond    the 
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launching  Party's  national  territory. 
Thus,  the  Treaty  requires  advance  no- 
tification of  all  planned  multiple 
ICBM  launches,  and  of  all  single 
ICBM  launchers  that  are  planned  to 
extend  beyond  the  launching  side's  na- 
tional territory. 

This  provision  will  require  notifica- 
tion of  all  Soviet  multiple  ICBM 
launches  (more  than  one  missile  in 
flight  at  once),  from  both  test  ranges 
and  ICBM  launcher  deployment  areas, 
as  well  as  all  Soviet  ICBM  launche  s 
which  are  planned  to  extend  beyond 
Soviet  national  territory. 

All  United  States  ICBM  launches 
are  planned  to  extend  beyond  its  na- 
tional territory,  so  advance  notice  will 
be  required  of  all  United  States  ICBM 
launches.  Since  all  U.S.  ICBM 
launches  extend  over  the  high  seas,  the 
United  States  already  gives  notice  of 
all  its  ICBM  launches  under  the  Inci- 
dents at  Sea  Agreement.11  by  means  of 
a  general  notice  to  mariners. 

The  Soviets  also  already  give  such  a 
general  notice  of  their  extra-territorial 
ICBM  launches  under  the  Incidents  at 
Sea  Agreement.  However,  under  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty 
they  will  now  be  required  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  United  States  of  each  such 
planned  launch  (as  opposed  to  a  gener- 
al notice  of  possible  launches  during 
some  period  of  time),  and  also  of  each 
intra-territorial  launch  for  which  two 
or  more  ICBMs  are  planned  to  be  in 
flight  at  one  time  (for  which  no  notice 
is  now  required). 

The  word  "launch"  as  used  in  Arti- 
cle XVI  does  not  cover  so-called  pop- 
up tests.  (In  a  pop-up  test,  a  missile  is 
ejected  from  a  silo  by  compressed  air  or 
some  other  device,  but  its  fuel  is  either 
not  ignited  or  only  burns  for  a  very 
short  time.) 

The  First  Common  Understanding 
associated  with  this  Article  declares 
that  the  obligations  of  Article  XVI 
include  those  ICBM  launches  for 
which  advance  notification  is  already 
required  pursuant  to  the  Accidents 
Measures  Agreement 12  and  the  Inci- 
dents at  Sea  Agreement.  In  addition, 
the  Parties  also  agree  in  this  Under- 
standing that  nothing  in  Article  XVI  is 
intended  to  inhibit  advance  notifica- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis  of  ICBM 
launches  not  covered  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Article  in  cases  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  conducting  Party, 
notification  would  enhance  confidence 
between  the  Parties.  The  Second 
Common  Understanding  defines  a 
multiple  launch  as  one  which  would 
result  in  two  or  more  ICBMs  of  a 
Party  being  in  flight  at  the  same  time. 
The  Third  Common  Understanding 
provides  that  the  ICBM  test  ranges 
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referred  to  in  this  Article  are  those 
designated  pursuant  to  the  Second 
Agreed  Statement  to  paragraph  2  of 
Article  VII. 

Paragraph  2  indicates  that  proce- 
dures will  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Article. 

Article  XVII— Standing 
Consultative  Commission 

Article  XVII  is  based  in  part  on 
Article  XIII  of  the  ABM  Treaty  13  and 
includes  a  number  of  provisions  con- 
tained in  that  Article.  This  Article  also 
includes  significant  new  provisions, 
such  as  the  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  agreed  data  base. 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  XVII  states 
that  the  Parties,  in  order  to  promote 
the  objectives  and  implementation  of 
the  Treaty,  shall  use  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  established, 
pursuant  to  Article  XIII  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  by  a  bilateral  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.14 

Paragraph  2  sets  forth  the  functions 
of  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  this  Treaty,  which 
are  based  in  large  part  on  Article  XIII 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Subparagraph  (a) 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  consider 
questions  concerning  compliance  with 
the  obligations  assumed  under  the 
Treaty  and  related  situations  which 
may  be  considered  ambiguous.  This 
provision  establishes  a  broad  authority 
for  the  Commission. 

Subparagraph  (b)  states  that  each 
Party  will  provide  on  a  voluntary  basis 
such  information  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary to  assure  confidence  in  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  assumed. 

Subparagraph  (c)  states  the  Com- 
mission's authority,  as  under  the 
ABM  Treaty,  to  consider  questions 
involving  unintended  interference 
with  national  technical  means  of  ver- 
ification, and  adds  to  this  the  authority 
to  consider  questions  involving  unin- 
tended impeding  of  verification  by  na- 
tional technical  means  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  The 
latter  authority  was  added  as  a  result 
of  the  Parties'  discussions  associated 
with  the  negotiation  of  paragraph  3  of 
Article  XV  and  the  meaning  of  delib- 
erate concealment  measures  which  im- 
pede verification.  This  additional 
provision  specifically  authorizes  the 
Parties  to  consider  questions  such  as 
unintentional  concealment  which  re- 
sults in  the  impeding  of  verification  by 
national  technical  means. 

Subparagraph  (d)  states  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  consider  possi- 
ble changes  in  the  strategic  situation 


which  have  a  bearing  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty. 

Subparagraph  (e)  provides  that  the 
Parties  will  agree  on  procedures  for 
replacement,  conversion  and  disman- 
tling or  destruction  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  as  provided  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  (most  notably 
Articles  VI  and  XI),  and  also  upon 
procedures  for  removal  of  such  arms 
from  the  aggregate  numbers  when 
they  otherwise  cease  to  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  (as  specified  in  Article  VI). 

This  subparagraph  also  requires  no- 
tification at  regular  sessions  of  the 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  the 
aforementioned  procedures,  of  actions 
completed  and  those  in  process.  Such 
notifications  shall  occur  at  least  two 
times  a  year.  This  carries  over  into  the 
Treaty  the  concept  of  procedures  and 
notification  developed  in  the  course  of 
implementing  the  Interim  Agreement. 
It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  In- 
terim Agreement  the  Parties  success- 
fully negotiated  in  the  Commission 
detailed  procedures  for  dismantling, 
destruction,  replacement,  and  notifica- 
tion for  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers. 

Subparagraph  (f)  states  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  consider  proposals 
to  increase  the  viability  of  the  Treaty, 
including  proposals  for  amendment,  as 
well  as  proposals  for  additional  meas- 
ures limiting  strategic  offensive  arms. 

In  paragraph  3,  the  Parties  agree 
that  in  the  Commission  they  will  main- 
tain, by  category,  the  agreed  data  base 
on  the  numbers  of  strategic  offensive 
arms  established  by  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  of  June  18,  1979  (dis- 
cussed below).  The  Agreed  Statement 
to  this  paragraph  provides  that,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  agreed  data  base, 
the  Parties  agree  to  notify  each  other 
of  and  consider  at  each  regular  session 
of  the  Commission  (at  least  twice  year- 
ly) any  changes  in  the  agreed  numbers 
for  each  of  the  categories  listed. 

Article  XVIII — Amendments 

Article  XVIII  states  that  each  Party 
may  propose  amendments  to  this  Trea- 
ty and  that  any  amendments  shall  en- 
ter into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
same  procedures  as  those  governing 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  XIX— Entry  Into  Force 
and  Duration 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  XIX  pro- 
vides that  the  Treaty  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  procedures  of  each  Par- 
ty and  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 


fication. This  Treaty  is  of  limited  dura- 
tion and  shall  remain  in  force  through 
December  31,  1985,  unless  replaced 
earlier  by  an  agreement  further  limit- 
ing strategic  offensive  arms. 

Paragraph  2  of  this  Article  states 
that  the  Treaty  shall  be  registered  with 
the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.15 

Paragraph  3  of  this  Article  contains 
the  "supreme  national  interests"  with- 
drawal clause  which  has  been  a  stand- 
ard provision  in  most  modern  arms 
control  agreements.  It  provides  for  the 
right  of  a  Party  to  withdraw  from  the 
Treaty  if  extraordinary  events  related 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Treaty 
have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 
Withdrawal  under  this  provision  re- 
quires a  six-month  advance  notifica- 
tion. 


THE  PROTOCOL 

The  Protocol  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Treaty.  It  sets  forth  limitations  of 
shorter  duration  on  certain  systems, 
which  limitations  will  remain  in  force1 
until  December  31,  1981.  The  Proto- 
col consists  of  a  preamble  and  four 
Articles.  The  limitations  in  the  Proto- 
col will  not  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
any  limitations  which  may  be  ad-: 
dressed  in  future  negotiations. 

Preamble 

In  the  preamble,  the  Parties  state 
that,  having  agreed  on  limitations  on 
strategic  offensive  arms  in  the  Treaty, 
they  have  agreed  on  additional  limita- 
tions for  the  period  of  the  Protocol. 

Article  I — Mobile  ICBM  Launchers 

In  this  Article,  the  Parties  under- 
take, for  the  period  of  the  Protocol, 
not  to  deploy  mobile  ICBM  launchers 
or  to  flight-test  ICBMs  from  such 
launchers.  This  Article  will  permit  the 
development,  construction  and  testing 
of  mobile  ICBM  launchers,  provided 
that  the  testing  does  not  involve 
ICBM  flight-testing  from  such  launch- 
ers during  the  period  of  the  Protocol. 
The  MX  missile  will  not  be  ready  for 
flight-testing  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  Protocol,  and  this  Article  will 
therefore  not  affect  the  development 
of  a  mobile-based  MX  missile. 

Article  II — Sea-Launched 
and  Ground-Launched 
Cruise  Missiles 

In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  the 
Parties,  for  the  period  of  the  Protocol, 
undertake   not  to  deploy   long-range 
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iise  missiles  on  sea-based  launchers 
land-based  launchers.  This  Article 
es  not  limit  the  range  capability  of 
iise  missiles  flight-tested  from  sea- 
$ed  or  land-based  launchers  or  the 
lge  of  such  tests.  (It  should  also  be 
ted  that  there  is  no  upper  range 
lit,  either  in  the  Treaty  or  in  the 
Dtocol,  on  cruise  missiles  flight- 
ted  from  or  deployed  on  heavy 
tnbers.) 

\fter  the  expiration  of  the  Protocol, 
limits  are  provided  for  either  flight- 
ting  or  deployment  of  sea-launched 
iise  missiles  (SLCMs)  or  ground- 
inched  cruise  missiles  (GLCMs), 
ce  no  such  limits  are  contained  in 
:  Treaty. 

rhis  Article  will  not  affect  United 
ites  plans  for  testing  or  deploying 
jund-launched  and  sea-launched 
iise  missiles,  which  will  not  be 
tdy  for  deployment  prior  to  expira- 
n  of  the  Protocol. 

Paragraph  2  of  Article  II  of  the 
Dtocol  prohibits  the  flight-testing  of 
ig-range  cruise  missiles  equipped 
th  multiple  independently  targetable 
rheads  from  sea-based  or  land- 
ed launchers.  An  Agreed  Statement 
paragraph  2  defines  "independently 
getable"  warheads.  The  definition  is 
:  same  as  that  used  in  Article  IX  of 
:  Treaty  for  independently  target- 
e  warheads  of  long-range  cruise 
ssiles  on  aircraft. 

Paragraph  3  of  Article  II  provides  a 
finition  of  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
;s  and  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
ts. For  the  purposes  of  the  Protocol, 
iise  missiles  are  defined  as 
manned,  self-propelled,  guided, 
:apon-delivery  vehicles  which  sus- 
n  flight  through  the  use  of  aerody- 
tnic  lift  over  most  of  their  flight  path 
i  which  are  flight-tested  from  or 
ployed  on  sea-based  or  land-based 
inchers,  that  is,  sea-launched  cruise 
ssiles  (SLCMs)  and  ground- 
inched  cruise  missiles  (GLCMs), 
ipectively.  The  Agreed  Statements 
d  Common  Understandings  associ- 
:d  with  this  paragraph  for  SLCMs 
i  GLCMs  parallel  those  for 
XMs  under  paragraph  8  of  Article 
of  the  Treaty. 

The  purpose  of  carefully  limiting 
:  cruise  missile  definition  and  its 
ociated  provisions  in  the  Treaty  to 
)se  cruise  missiles  covered  by  the 
eaty,  and  likewise  limiting  the  defi- 
ion  in  the  Protocol,  is  to  reinforce 
:  concept  that  the  definition  of 
iise  missiles  in  the  Protocol  applica- 
to  sea-launched  and  ground- 
inched  cruise  missiles  expires  with 
:  Protocol.  As  the  U.S.  has  made 
ar  in  the  negotiating  record,  this 
finition  sets  no  precedent  for  future 


limits,  if  any,  on  weapon  systems  cov- 
ered by  Article  II  of  the  Protocol. 

Article  III— ASBMs 

Article  III  prohibits  for  the  period 
of  the  Protocol  the  flight-testing  and 
deployment  of  ASBMs. 

Article  IV — Entry  Into  Force 
and  Duration 

Article  IV  of  the  Protocol  states 
that  the  Protocol  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Treaty  and  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty,  and  remain  in  force  until 
December  31,  1981,  unless  replaced 
earlier  by  an  agreement  on  further 
measures  limiting  strategic  offensive 
arms. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  BASIC  GUIDELINES 
FOR  SUBSEQUENT  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF 
STRATEGIC  ARMS 

The  Joint  Statement  of  Principles, 
also  signed  on  June  18,  1979,  sets  forth 
the  intent  of  the  Parties  concerning 
subsequent  negotiations  on  strategic 
arms  limitations.  In  Article  XIV  of  the 
Treaty  the  Parties  have  agreed  to 
begin  these  negotiations  promptly 
after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Joint  Statement  consists  of  three 
preambular  paragraphs  and  four 
sections. 

Preamble 

In  the  first  paragraph,  the  Parties 
state  that  they  have  concluded  the 
Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  the  Parties 
reaffirm  that  the  strengthening  of 
strategic  stability  meets  the  interests  of 
the  Parties  and  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional security. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  the  Parties 
state  their  belief  that  early  agreement 
on  the  further  limitation  and  reduction 
of  strategic  arms  will  serve  to 
strengthen  international  peace  and  se- 
curity and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  out- 
break of  nuclear  war. 

First  Section 

In  the  first  section,  the  Parties  state 
that  they  will  continue  negotiations, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
equality  and  equal  security,  on  meas- 
ures for  the  further  limitation  and  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  strategic 
arms,  and  for  further  qualitative  limita- 


tion of  such  arms.  The  Parties,  in  fur- 
therance of  existing  agreements  on  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  strategic 
arms,  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war,  will  continue  to  seek 
measures  to  strengthen  strategic  stabil- 
ity by,  among  other  things,  negotiating 
limitations  on  those  strategic  offensive 
arms  most  destabilizing  to  the  strategic 
balance  and  by  measures  to  reduce  and 
to  avert  the  risk  of  surprise  attack. 

Second  Section 

The  second  section  addresses  the 
question  of  verification  of  compliance 
with  limitations  to  be  agreed  upon.  It 
states  that  further  limitations  and  re- 
ductions of  strategic  arms  must  be  sub- 
ject to  adequate  verification  by 
national  technical  means,  using  addi- 
tionally, as  appropriate,  cooperative 
measures  contributing  to  the  effective- 
ness of  verification  by  national  techni- 
cal means.  The  United  States  stated  to 
the  Soviets  that  this  section  recognizes 
that  future  negotiations  may  involve 
more  complicated  qualitative  limita- 
tions with  a  resultant  need  for  addi- 
tional cooperative  measures  which  go 
beyond  national  technical  means  alone 
as  a  method  of  verification.  The  Sovi- 
ets did  not  disagree.  The  section  also 
states  that  the  Parties  will  seek  to 
strengthen  verification  and  to  perfect 
the  operation  of  the  Standing  Consul- 
tative Commission  in  order  to  promote 
assurance  of  compliance  with  Treaty 
obligations. 

Third  Section 

The  third  section  sets  forth  shared 
objectives  of  the  Parties  in  these  nego- 
tiations. The  Parties  state  that  they 
will  pursue  significant  and  substantial 
reductions  in  the  numbers  of  strategic 
offensive  arms,  e.g.,  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  vehicles  signifi- 
cantly below  the  overall  aggregate 
limitation  provided  for  in  Article  III 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  They  also 
state  that  they  will  negotiate  on  fur- 
ther qualitative  limitations  on  strategic 
offensive  arms,  including  restrictions 
on  new  types  of  strategic  offensive 
arms  and  on  the  modernization  of  ex- 
isting arms.  In  addition,  the  Parties 
state  that  they  will  seek  resolution  of 
the  issues  addressed  in  the  Protocol  in 
the  context  of  implementing  the  other 
agreed  joint  principles. 

Fourth  Section 

In  the  fourth  section,  the  Parties 
declare  that  they  will  consider  other 
steps  to  enhance  strategic  stability,  to 
ensure  the  equality  and  equal  security 
of  the  Parties,  and  to  implement  the 
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aforementioned  principles  and  objec- 
tives. They  also  state  that  they  will 
consider  further  joint  measures,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  strengthen  international 
peace  and  security  and  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war.  It  is 
stated  that  either  Party  will  be  free  to 
raise  any  issue  relative  to  the  further 
limitation  of  strategic  arms  during  the 
next  phase  of  the  SALT  negotiations. 
This  could  include  the  limitation  of 
strategic  defenses,  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  arms. 


MEMORANDUM 

OF  UNDERSTANDING 

On  June  18,  1979,  Ambassadors 
Earle  and  Karpov  (Chiefs  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  SALT  Dele- 
gations) signed  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  Regarding  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Data  Base  on  the 
Numbers  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 
On  the  same  date  they  signed  and 
exchanged  Statements  of  Data  updat- 
ing the  agreed  numbers  for  each  side 
as  of  the  date  of  signature  of  the 
Treaty.  These  steps  were  taken  in  con- 
nection with  paragraph  3  of  Article 
XVII  of  the  Treaty,  under  which  the 
Parties  are  required  to  maintain  an 
agreed  data  base  consisting  of  the 
numbers  of  strategic  offensive  arms  of 
each  Party  by  specific  categories. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing establishes  such  an  agreed  data 
base  and  states  that  the  Parties  have, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  agreed 
on  the  number  of  arms  in  each  catego- 
ry for  each  Party  as  of  November  1, 
1978.  The  numbers  are  stated  for  each 
Party  in  the  following  categories: 

Launchers  of  ICBMs 
Fixed  launchers  of  ICBMs 
Launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with 

MIRVs 
Launchers  of  SLBMs 
Launchers  of  SLBMs  equipped  with 

MIRVs 
Heavy  bombers 
Heavy  bombers  equipped   for  cruise 

missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 

of  600  kilometers 
Heavy    bombers    equipped    only    for 

ASBMs 
ASBMs 
ASBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs 

The  Memorandum  further  states 
that  the  Parties  will  update  the  agreed 
data,  in  the  categories  listed,  at  the 
time  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

In  each  of  the  two  Statements  of 
Data  the  Party  in  question  declares 
that  it  possesses  the  stated  numbers  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  in  the  catego- 


ries  listed   above   as   of  the   date   of 
signature  of  the  Treaty. 

The  exchange  of  data  accomplished 
by  these  documents  (and  the  semi- 
annual update  of  data  which  will  take 
place  within  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  3 
of  Article  XVII  of  the  Treaty)  is  an 
important  step  in  ensuring  that  the 
Parties  have  the  same  interpretation  of 
Treaty  obligations,  and  in  providing  a 
base  against  which  to  assist  verifica- 
tion. 


BACKFIRE 

At  the  Vienna  Summit,  President 
Brezhnev  handed  President  Carter  a 
written  statement  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  informed  the  United  States  that 
it  did  not  intend  to  give  the  Backfire 
bomber  the  capability  of  operating  at 
intercontinental  distances,  and  would 
not  increase  the  production  rate  of  this 
airplane  over  the  current  rate  nor  in- 
crease the  radius  of  action  of  the  Back- 
fire in  such  way  as  to  enable  it  to  strike 
targets  on  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Brezhnev  confirmed  that 
the  Backfire  production  rate  would 
not  exceed  thirty  per  year. 

President  Carter  affirmed  that  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  an  air- 
craft comparable  to  Backfire. 

President  Carter  stated  that  the 
United  States  enters  into  the  SALT  II 
Agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  commit- 
ments contained  in  the  Soviet  state- 
ment and  that  it  considers  the  carrying 
out  of  these  commitments  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  obligations  under  the 
Treaty. 


'Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  signed  at  London,  Moscow  and 
Washington,  July  1,  1968,  21  UST  483,  TIAS 
6839.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  both  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

2  Interim  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  Certain  Measures  With 
Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms,  signed  at  Moscow,  May  26,  1972,  23  UST 
3462,  TIAS  7504. 

3  While  the  Protocol  is  in  force,  the  Parties  are 
prohibited  from  deploying  mobile  ICBM 
launchers  or  flight-testing  ICBMs  from  such 
iaunchers. 

4  Elsewhere  in  this  document  the  term  "long- 
range",  as  applied  to  cruise  missiles,  will  be  used 
to  refer  to  such  missiles  which  are  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

5The  definition  of  heavy  ICBMs  is  contained 
in  paragraph  7  of  Article  II,  discussed  above. 


6  The  figure  of  seven  reentry  vehicles  for  th 
Trident  C-4  is  based  on  the  maximum  number  o 
reentry  vehicles  actually  released  during  flight 
tests  of  the  missile  as  of  May  1,  1979.  If  simulat 
ed  releases  of  reentry  vehicles  had  been  countei 
as  flight-tests  of  reentry  vehicles,  as  is  the  casi 
for  simulations  occuring  after  May  1,  1979,  thi 
figure  for  the  C-4  would  have  been  eight,  whicl 
is  the  largest  number  of  reentry  vehicles  fo 
which  the  missile  is  designed  and  with  which  i 
will  be  deployed. 

'Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  Amet 
ica  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Syi 
terns,  signed  at  Moscow,  May  26,  1972,  23  US' 
3435,  TIAS  7503. 

8  Note  that  the  Treaty  makes  a  distinctio' 
between  the  term  "airplane"  (a  vehicle  whic 
sustains  flight  by  use  of  fixed  or  variable-geome 
try  wings)  and  the  term  "aircraft"  (which  als< 
includes  vehicles  such  as  helicopters  and  dirigi 
bles). 

9The  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  En 
placement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Othe 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Seabe 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereq 
signed  at  Washington,  London  and  Moscow 
February  1 1,  1971,  23  UST  701,  TIAS  7337.  Th' 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  are  both  Partie 
to  this  Treaty. 

'"Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activi 
ties  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  q 
Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Othe 
Celestial  Bodies,  signed  at  Washington,  Londoi 
and  Moscow  January  27,  1967,  18  UST  24lC 
TIAS  6347.  The  United  States  and  Soviet  Unio' 
are  both  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

"Agreement  Between  the  United  States  c 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ri 
publics  on  the  Prevention  of  Incidents  On  an 
Over  the  High  Seas,  signed  at  Moscow,  May  2! 
1972,  23  UST  1168,  TIAS  7379. 

12  Agreement  on  Measures  to  Reduce  the  Ris 
of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Between  th 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  i 
Washington  September  30,  1971,  11  UST  159( 
TIAS  7186. 

13The  Interim  Agreement  also  stated  that  th 
Parties  would  use  the  Standing  Consultativ 
Commission  to  promote  the  objectives  and  irr 
plementation  of  the  provisions  of  that  agree 
ment. 

14  Memorandum  of  Understanding  betwee 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Regarc 
ing  the  Establishment  of  a  Standing  Consultativ 
Commission,  signed  at  Geneva  December  2! 
1972,  24  UST  238,  TIAS  7545. 

15  Article  102  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provide 
that  every  treaty  and  international  agreemen 
entered  into  by  any  U.N.  Member  shall  as  soo 
as  possible  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  am 
published  by  it. 


ily  1979 

TREATY  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

AND  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET 

SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF 

iTRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  ARMS 
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The  United  States  of  America 
nd  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Lepublics,  hereinafter  referred  to 
s  the  Parties, 

Conscious  that  nuclear  war 
/ould  have  devastating  conse- 
uences  for  all  mankind, 

Proceeding  from  the  Basic  Prin- 
iples  of  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
fnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
cs  of  May  29,  1972, 

Attaching  particular  significance 
)  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms 
id  determined  to  continue  their 
fforts  begun  with  the  Treaty  on 
le  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic 
lissile  Systems  and  the  Interim 
agreement  on  Certain  Measures 
'ith  Respect  to  the  Limitation  of 
trategic  Offensive  Arms,  of  May 
5,  1972, 

Convinced  that  the  additional 
leasures  limiting  strategic  offen- 
ve  arms  provided  for  in  this 
reaty  will  contribute  to  the  im- 
rovement  of  relations  between  the 
arties,  help  to  reduce  the  risk 
f  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  and 
rengthen  international  peace  and 
:curity, 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  un- 
er  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on 
le  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 

/eapons, 

Guided  by  the  principle  of 
quality  and  equal  security, 

Recognizing  that  the  strengthen- 
ig  of  strategic  stability  meets  the 
iterests  of  the  Parties  and  the  in- 
vests of  international  security, 

Reaffirming  their  desire  to  take 
leasures  for  the  further  limitation 
nd  for  the  further  reduction  of 
rategic  arms,  having  in  mind  the 
oal  of  achieving  general  and  com- 
lete  disarmament, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  un- 
ertake  in  the  near  future  negotia- 
ons  further  to  limit  and  further  to 


[NOTE:  As  an  aid  to  the  reader,  the 
agreed  statements  and  common  un- 
derstandings are  printed  below  to 
the  right  of  each  paragraph  of  the 
treaty  or  protocol  to  which  they  re- 
late..] 
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reduce  strategic  offensive  arms, 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Each  Party  undertakes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty,  to  limit  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively, to  exercise  restraint  in  the 
development  of  new  types  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms,  and  to  adopt 
other  measures  provided  for  in  this 
Treaty. 


Article  II 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty: 

1.  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile (ICBM)  launchers  are  land- 
based  launchers  of  ballistic  missiles 
capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  the 
shortest  distance  between  the 
northeastern  border  of  the  conti- 
nental part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
northwestern  border  of  the  conti- 
nental part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, that  is,  a  range  in  excess  of 
5,500  kilometers. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  term  "intercontinental  ballistic  missile  launchers,"  as 
defined  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty,  includes  all  launchers  which  have 
been  developed  and  tested  for  launching  ICBMs.  If  a  launcher  has  been  developed  andc 
tested  for  launching  an  ICBM,  all  launchers  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to  have, 
been  developed  and  tested  for  launching  ICBMs. 

First  Common  Understanding.  If  a  launcher  contains  or  launches  an  ICBM,  that 
launcher  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  developed  and  tested  for  launching  ICBMs. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  If  a  launcher  has  been  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  an  ICBM,  all  launchers  of  that  type,  except  for  ICBM  test  and  training 
launchers,  shall  be  included  in  the  aggregate  numbers  of  strategic  offensive  arms- 
provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of, 
the  Treaty. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  The  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  former  Atlas  and; 
Titan  I  ICBM  launchers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  no  longer 
operational  and  are  partially  dismantled,  shall  not  be  considered  as  subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  for  in  the  Treaty. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  After  the  date  on  which  the  Protocol  ceases  to  be  in  force, 
mobile  ICBM  launchers  shall  be  subject  to  the  relevant  limitations  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  which  are  applicable  to  ICBM  launchers,  unless  the  Parties  agree  that  mobile 
ICBM  launchers  shall  not  be  deployed  after  that  date. 


2.  Submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile  (SLBM)  launchers  are 
launchers  of  ballistic  missiles  in- 
stalled on  any  nuclear-powered 
submarine  or  launchers  of  modern 
ballistic  missiles  installed  on  any 
submarine,  regardless  of  its  type. 


Agreed  Statement.  Modern  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  are:  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  missiles  installed  in  all  nuclear-powered  submarines;  for  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  missiles  of  the  type  installed  in  nuclear-powered 
submarines  made  operational  since  1965;  and  for  both  Parties,  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  first  flight-tested  since  1965  and  installed  in  any  submarine,  regardless 
of  its  type. 


3.   Heavy  bombers  are   consid- 
ered to  be: 

(a)  currently,  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  bombers  of  the 
B-52  and  B-l  types,  and  for  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, bombers  of  the  Tupolev-95 
and  Myasishchev  types; 

(b)  in  the  future,  types  of 
bombers  which  can  carry  out  the 
mission  of  a  heavy  bomber  in  a 
manner  similar  or  superior  to  that 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  term  "bombers,"  as  used  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  II  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  means  airplanes  of  types  initially  constructed  to  be 
equipped  for  bombs  or  missiles. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  The  Parties  shall  notify  each  other  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  of  inclusion  of  types  of  bombers  as  heavy 
bombers  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty;  in  this 
connection  the  Parties  shall  hold  consultations,  as  appropriate,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  XVII  of  the  Treaty. 

Third  Agreed  Statement.  The  criteria  the  Parties  shall  use  to  make  case-by-case 
determinations  of  which  types  of  bombers  in  the  future  can  carry  out  the  mission  of  a 
heavy  bomber  in  a  manner  similar  or  superior  to  that  of  current  heavy  bombers,  as 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  3(b)  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty,  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission. 
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)f  bombers  listed  in  subparagraph 
a)  above; 

(c)  types  of  bombers  equipped 
or  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a 
ange  in  excess  of  600  kilometers; 
ind 

(d)  types  of  bombers  equipped 
or  ASBMs. 


Agreed  Statements  and  Common  Understandings 

Fourth  Agreed  Statement.  Having  agreed  that  every  bomber  of  a  type  included  in 
paragraph  3  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  is  to  be  considered  a  heavy  bomber,  the  Parties 
further  agree  that: 

(a)  airplanes  which  otherwise  would  be  bombers  of  a  heavy  bomber  type  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  bombers  of  a  heavy  bomber  type  if  they  have  functionally  related 
observable  differences  which  indicate  that  they  cannot  perform  the  mission  of  a  heavy 
bomber; 

(b)  airplanes  which  otherwise  would  be  bombers  of  a  type  equipped  for  cruise 
missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
bombers  of  a  type  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  if  they  have  functionally  related  observable  differences  which  indicate  that 
they  cannot  perform  the  mission  of  a  bomber  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers,  except  that  heavy  bombers  of  current  types,  as 
designated  in  subparagraph  3(a)  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty,  which  otherwise  would  be 
of  a  type  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  heavy  bombers  of  a  type  equipped  for  cruise  missiles 
capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  if  they  are  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of 
externally  observable  differences  from  heavy  bombers  of  a  type  equipped  for  cruise 
missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers;  and 

(c)  airplanes  which  otherwise  would  be  bombers  of  a  type  equipped  for  ASBMs 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  bombers  of  a  type  equipped  for  ASBMs  if  they  have 
functionally  related  observable  differences  which  indicate  that  they  cannot  perform 
the  mission  of  a  bomber  equipped  for  ASBMs,  except  that  heavy  bombers  of  current 
types,  as  designated  in  subparagraph  3(a)  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty,  which  otherwise 
would  be  of  a  type  equipped  for  ASBMs  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  heavy  bombers 
of  a  type  equipped  for  ASBMs  if  they  are  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  externally 
observable  differences  from  heavy  bombers  of  a  type  equipped  for  ASBMs. 

First  Common  Understanding.  Functionally  related  observable  differences  are  differ- 
ences in  the'  observable  features  of  airplanes  which  indicate  whether  or  not  these 
airplanes  can  perform  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber,  or  whether  or  not  they  can 
perform  the  mission  of  a  bomber  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers  or  whether  or  not  they  can  perform  the  mission  of  a  bomber 
equipped  for  ASBMs.  Functionally  related  observable  differences  shall  be  verifiable 
by  national  technical  means.  To  this  end,  the  Parties  may  take,  as  appropriate, 
cooperative  measures  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  verification  by  national 
technical  means. 

Fifth  Agreed  Statement.  Tupolev-142  airplanes  in  their  current  configuration,  that  is, 
in  the  configuration  for  anti-submarine  warfare,  are  considered  to  be  airplanes  of  a 
type  different  from  types  of  heavy  bombers  referred  to  in  subparagraph  3(a)  of  Article 
II  of  the  Treaty  and  not  subject  to  the  Fourth  Agreed  Statement  to  paragraph  3  of 
Article  II  of  the  Treaty.  This  Agreed  Statement  does  not  preclude  improvement  of 
Tupolev-142  airplanes  as  an  anti-submarine  system,  and  does  not  prejudice  or  set  a 
precedent  for  designation  in  the  future  of  types  of  airplanes  as  heavy  bombers  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  3(b)  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  or  for  application  of  the  Fourth 
Agreed  Statement  to  paragraph  3  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  to  such  airplanes. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  give  its  thirty-one  Myasishchev 
airplanes  used  as  tankers  in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Treaty 
functionally  related  observable  differences  which  indicate  that  they  cannot  perform 
the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  The  designations  by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  heavy  bombers  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  3(a)  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  correspond  in  the  following  manner: 

Heavy  bombers  of  the  types  designated  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  B-52 
and  the  B-l  are  known  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the  same 
designations; 

Heavy  bombers  of  the  type  designated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
the  Tupolev-95  are  known  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  heavy  bombers  of  the 
Bear  type;  and 

Heavy  bombers  of  the  type  designated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
the  Myasishchev  are  known  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  heavy  bombers  of  the 
Bison  type. 
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4.  Air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles 
(ASBMs)  are  any  such  missiles  ca- 
pable of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  and  installed  in  an  air- 
craft or  on  its  external  mountings. 


5.  Launchers  of  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  equipped  with  multiple  in- 
dependently targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles (MIRVs)  are  launchers  of 
the  types  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  ICBMs  or  SLBMs 
equipped  with  MIRVs. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  If  a  launcher  has  been  developed  and  tested  for  launching  ar 
ICBM  or  an  SLBM  equipped  with  MIRVs,  all  launchers  of  that  type  shall  bt 
considered  to  have  been  developed  and  tested  for  launching  ICBMs  or  SLBM; 
equipped  with  MIRVs. 

First  Common  Understanding.  If  a  launcher  contains  or  launches  an  ICBM  or  ai 
SLBM  equipped  with  MIRVs,  that  launcher  shall  be  considered  to  have  beer 
developed  and  tested  for  launching  ICBMs  or  SLBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  If  a  launcher  has  been  developed  and  tested  foi 
launching  an  ICBM  or  an  SLBM  equipped  with  MIRVs,  all  launchers  of  that  type 
except  for  ICBM  and  SLBM  test  and  training  launchers,  shall  be  included  in  th< 
corresponding  aggregate  numbers  provided  for  in  Article  V  of  the  Treaty,  pursuant  t< 
the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs  are  ICBMs  am 
SLBMs  of  the  types  which  have  been  flight-tested  with  two  or  more  independentli 
targetable  reentry  vehicles,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  also  been  flight 
tested  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  or  with  multiple  reentry  vehicles  which  are  no 
independently  targetable.  As  of  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Treaty,  such  ICBMs  ani 
SLBMs  are:  for  the  United  States  of  America,  Minuteman  III  ICBMs,  Poseidon  C- 
SLBMs,  and  Trident  C-4  SLBMs;  and  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
RS-16,  RS-18,  RS-20  ICBMs  and  RSM-50  SLBMs. 

Each  Party  will  notify  the  other  Party  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  oi 
a  case-by-case  basis  of  the  designation  of  the  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM,  if  equipped 
with  MIRVs,  permitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  when  firs 
flight-tested;  of  designations  of  additional  types  of  SLBMs  equipped  with  MIRV 
when  first  installed  on  a  submarine;  and  of  designations  of  types  of  ASBMs  equipp© 
with  MIRVs  when  first  flight-tested. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  The  designations  by  the  United  States  of  America  an 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  equipped  will 
MIRVs  correspond  in  the  following  manner: 

Missiles  of  the  type  designated  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  Minutema 
III  and  known  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the  same  designation, 
light  ICBM  that  has  been  flight-tested  with  multiple  independently  targetable  reentr 
vehicles; 

Missiles  of  the  type  designated  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  Poseidon  C- 
and  known  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the  same  designation,  a 
SLBM  that  was  first  flight-tested  in  1968  and  that  has  been  flight-tested  with  multipl 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles; 

Missiles  of  the  type  designated  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  Trident  C- 
and  known  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the  same  designation,  a 
SLBM  that  was  first  flight-tested  in  1977  and  that  has  been  flight-tested  with  multipl 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles; 

Missiles  of  the  type  designated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  th 
RS-16  and  known  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  SS-17,  a  light  ICBM  that  ha 
been  flight-tested  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  and  with  multiple  independent! 
targetable  reentry  vehicles; 

Missiles  of  the  type  designated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  th 
RS-18  and  known  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  SS-19,  the  heaviest  in  term 
of  launch-weight  and  throw-weight  of  light  ICBMs,  which  has  been  flight-tested  wit 
a  single  reentry  vehicle  and  with  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 

Missiles  of  the  type  designated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  th 
RS-20  and  known  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  SS-18,  the  heaviest  in  term 
of  launch-weight  and  throw-weight  of  heavy  ICBMs,  which  has  been  flight-teste* 
with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  and  with  multiple  independently  targetable  reentr 

vehicles;  .  , 

Missiles  of  the  type  designated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  th 

RSM-50  and  known  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  SS-N-18,  an  SLBM  tha 
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6.  ASBMs  equipped  with 
IRVs  are  ASBMs  of  the  types 
hich  have  been  flight-tested  with 
IRVs. 


7.  Heavy  ICBMs  are  ICBMs 
hich  have  a  launch-weight  great- 

or  a  throw-weight  greater  than 
at  of  the  heaviest,  in  terms  of 
:her  launch-weight  or  throw- 
sight,  respectively,  of  the  light 
)BMs  deployed  by  either  Party 

of  the  date  of  signature  of  this 
eaty. 


has  been  flight-tested  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  and  with  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles. 

Third  Agreed  Statement.  Reentry  vehicles  are  independently  targetable: 

(a)  if,  after  separation  from  the  booster,  maneuvering  and  targeting  of  the  reentry 
vehicles  to  separate  aim  points  along  trajectories  which  are  unrelated  to  each  other  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  devices  which  are  installed  in  a  self-contained  dispensing 
mechanism  or  on  the  reentry  vehicles,  and  which  are  based  on  the  use  of  electronic  or 
other  computers  in  combination  with  devices  using  jet  engines,  including  rocket 
engines,  or  aerodynamic  systems; 

(b)  if  maneuvering  and  targeting  of  the  reentry  vehicles  to  separate  aim  points  along 
trajectories  which  are  unrelated  to  each  other  are  accomplished  by  means  of  other 
devices  which  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 

.Fourth  Common  Understanding.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  all  ICBM  launchers  in 
the  Derazhnya  and  Pervomaysk  areas  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are 
included  in  the  aggregate  numbers  provided  for  in  Article  V  of  the  Treaty. 

Fifth  Common  Understanding.  If  ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers  are  converted,  construct- 
ed or  undergo  significant  changes  to  their  principal  observable  structural  design 
features  after  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  any  such  launchers  which  are  launchers 
of  missiles  equipped  with  MIRVs  shall  be  distinguishable  from  launchers  of  missiles 
not  equipped  with  MIRVs,  and  any  such  launchers  which  are  launchers  of  missiles  not 
equipped  with  MIRVs  shall  be  distinguishable  from  launchers  of  missiles  equipped 
with  MIRVs,  on  the  basis  of  externally  observable  design  features  of  the  launchers. 
Submarines  with  launchers  of  SLBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs  shall  be  distinguishable 
from  submarines  with  launchers  of  SLBMs  not  equipped  with  MIRVs  on  the  basis  of 
externally  observable  design  features  of  the  submarines. 

This  Common  Understanding  does  not  require  changes  to  launcher  conversion  or 
construction  programs,  or  to  programs  including  significant  changes  to  the  principal 
observable  structural  design  features  of  launchers,  underway  as  of  the  date  of 
signature  of  the  Treaty. 


■ 

Bfl'".'  '■■'/<■ 


First  Agreed  Statement.  ASBMs  of  the  types  which  have  been  flight-tested  with 
MIRVs  are  all  ASBMs  of  the  types  which  have  been  flight-tested  with  two  or  more 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  also 
been  flight-tested  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  or  with  multiple  reentry  vehicles  which 
are  not  independently  targetable. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  Reentry  vehicles  are  independently  targetable: 

(a)  if,  after  separation  from  the  booster,  maneuvering  and  targeting  of  the  reentry 
vehicles  to  separate  aim  points  along  trajectories  which  are  unrelated  to  each  other  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  devices  which  are  installed  in  a  self-contained  dispensing 
mechanism  or  on  the  reentry  vehicles,  and  which  are  based  on  the  use  of  electronic  or 
other  computers  in  combination  with  devices  using  jet  engines,  including  rocket 
engines,  or  aerodynamic  systems; 

(b)  if  maneuvering  and  targeting  of  the  reentry  vehicles  to  separate  aim  points  along 
trajectories  which  are  unrelated  to  each  other  are  accomplished  by  means  of  other 
devices  which  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  launch-weight  of  an  ICBM  is  the  weight  of  the  fully 
loaded  missile  itself  at  the  time  of  launch. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  The  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM  is  the  sum  of  the  weight  of: 

(a)  its  reentry  vehicle  or  reentry  vehicles; 

(b)  any  self-contained  dispensing  mechanisms  or  other  appropriate  devices  for 
targeting  one  reentry  vehicle,  or  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  and  targeting  two  or 
more  reentry  vehicles;  and 

(c)  its  penetration  aids,  including  devices  for  their  release. 

Common  Understanding.  The  term  "other  appropriate  devices,"  as  used  in  the 
definition  of  the  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM  in  the  Second  Agreed  Statement  to 
paragraph  7  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty,  means  any  devices  for  dispensing  and 
targeting  two  or  more  reentry  vehicles;  and  any  devices  for  releasing  two  or  more 
reentry  vehicles  or  for  targeting  one  reentry  vehicle,  which  cannot  provide  their 
reentry  vehicles  or  reentry  vehicle  with  additional  velocity  of  more  than  1,000  meters 
per  second. 
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8.  Cruise  missiles  are  unmanned, 
self-propelled,  guided,  weapon-de- 
livery vehicles  which  sustain  flight 
through  the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift 
over  most  of  their  flight  path  and 
which  are  flight-tested  from  or  de- 
ployed on  aircraft,  that  is,  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  or  such 
vehicles  which  are  referred  to  as 
cruise  missiles  in  subparagraph  1(b) 
of  Article  IX. 


Article  III 

1.  Upon  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  undertakes  to 
limit  ICBM  launchers,  SLBM 
launchers,  heavy  bombers,  and 
ASBMs  to  an  aggregate  number 
not  to  exceed  2,400. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  to  lim- 
it, from  January  1,  1981,  strategic 
offensive  arms  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  to  an  aggre- 
gate number  not  to  exceed  2,250, 
and  to  initiate  reductions  of  those 
arms  which  as  of  that  date  would 
be  in  excess  of  this  aggregate 
number. 

3.  Within  the  aggregate  numbers 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
of  this  Article  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each  Par- 
ty has  the  right  to  determine  the 
composition  of  these  aggregates. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  If  a  cruise  missile  is  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers,  all  cruise  missiles  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to  be  cruise  missiles 
capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

First  Common  Understanding.  If  a  cruise  missile  has  been  flight-tested  to  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers,  it  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  cruise  missile  capable  of  a  range 
in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  Cruise  missiles  not  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  of  a  type  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  if  they  are  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  externally  observable  design 
features  from  cruise  missiles  of  types  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  The  range  of  which  a  cruise  missile  is  capable  is  the 
maximum  distance  which  can  be  covered  by  the  missile  in  its  standard  design  mode 
flying  until  fuel  exhaustion,  determined  by  projecting  its  flight  path  onto  the  Earth's 
sphere  from  the  point  of  launch  to  the  point  of  impact. 

Third  Agreed  Statement.  If  an  unmanned,  self-propelled,  guided  vehicle  which  sustains 
flight  through  the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of  its  flight  path  has  been  flight- 
tested  or  deployed  for  weapon  delivery,  all  vehicles  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to 
be  weapon-delivery  vehicles. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  Unmanned,  self-propelled,  guided  vehicles  which 
sustain  flight  through  the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of  their  flight  path  and  are 
not  weapon-delivery  vehicles,  that  is,  unarmed,  pilotless,  guided  vehicles,  shall  not  be! 
considered  to  be  cruise  missiles  if  such  vehicles  are  distinguishable  from  cruise  missiles 
on  the  basis  of  externally  observable  design  features. 

Fourth  Common  Understanding.  Neither  Party  shall  convert  unarmed,  pilotless,  guided 
vehicles  into  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers,  nor  shall 
either  Party  convert  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  into 
unarmed,  pilotless,  guided  vehicles. 

Fifth  Common  Understanding.  Neither  Party  has  plans  during  the  term  of  the  Treaty  tc' 
flight-test  from  or  deploy  on  aircraft  unarmed,  pilotless,  guided  vehicles  which  are 
capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers.  In  the  future,  should  a  Party  have  sudt 
plans,  that  Party  will  provide  notification  thereof  to  the  other  Party  well  in  advance  of 
such  flight-testing  or  deployment.  This  Common  Understanding  does  not  apply  tc 
target  drones. 
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4.  For  each  bomber  of  a  type 
equipped  for  ASBMs,  the  aggre- 
gate numbers  provided  for  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  this  Article  shall 
include  the  maximum  number  of 
such  missiles  for  which  a  bomber 
?f  that  type  is  equipped  for  one 
operational  mission. 

5.  A  heavy  bomber  equipped 
only  for  ASBMs  shall  not  itself  be 
ncluded  in  the  aggregate  numbers 
jrovided  for  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
)f  this  Article. 

6.  Reductions  of  the  numbers  of 
itrategic  offensive  arms  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of 
>aragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Article 
hall  be  carried  out  as  provided  for 
n  Article  XI. 


Article  IV 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
tart  construction  of  additional 
ixed  ICBM  launchers. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
elocate  fixed  ICBM  launchers. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
convert  launchers  of  light  ICBMs, 
>r  of  ICBMs  of  older  types  de- 
coyed prior  to  1964,  into  launch- 
es of  heavy  ICBMs  of  types 
leployed  after  that  time. 


4.  Each  Party  undertakes  in  the 
>rocess  of  modernization  and  re- 
)lacement  of  ICBM  silo  launchers 
tot  to  increase  the  original  internal 
volume  of  an  ICBM  silo  launcher 
>y  more  than  thirty-two  percent. 
iVithin  this  limit  each  Party  has  the 
ight  to  determine  whether  such  an 
ncrease  will  be  made  through  an 
ncrease  in  the  original  diameter  or 
n  the  original  depth  of  an  ICBM 
ilo  launcher,  or  in  both  of  these 
limensions. 


Agreed  Statement.  The  word  "original"  in  paragraph  4  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
refers  to  the  internal  dimensions  of  an  ICBM  silo  launcher,  including  its  internal 
volume,  as  of  May  26,  1972,  or  as  of  the  date  on  which  such  launcher  becomes 
operational,  whichever  is  later. 

Common  Understanding.  The  obligations  provided  for  in  paragraph  4  of  Article  IV  of 
the  Treaty  and  in  the  Agreed  Statement  thereto  mean  that  the  original  diameter  or  the 
original  depth  of  an  ICBM  silo  launcher  may  not  be  increased  by  an  amount  greater 
than  that  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  original  internal  volume  of  the 
ICBM  silo  launcher  by  thirty-two  percent  solely  through  an  increase  in  one  of  these 
dimensions. 


5.  Each  Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  supply  ICBM 
auncher  deployment  areas  with  in- 
ercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in 
ixcess  of  a  number  consistent  with 


Agreed  Statement.  The  term  "normal  deployment  requirements,"  as  used  in  paragraph 
5  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  means  the  deployment  of  one  missile  at  each  ICBM 
launcher. 
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normal  deployment,  maintenance, 
training,  and  replacement  require- 
ments; 

(b)  not  to  provide  storage 
facilities  for  or  to  store  ICBMs  in 
excess  of  normal  deployment  re- 
quirements at  launch  sites  of  ICBM 
launchers; 

(c)  not  to  develop,  test,  or  de- 
ploy systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ICBM  launchers. 


6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty,  each  Party  undertakes 
not  to  have  under  construction  at 
any  time  strategic  offensive  arms 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  Arti- 
cle III  in  excess  of  numbers  con- 
sistent with  a  normal  construction 
schedule. 


Common  Understanding.  A  normal  construction  schedule,  in  paragraph  6  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty,  is  understood  to  be  one  consistent  with  the  past  or  present  construction 
practices  of  each  Party. 


7.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
develop,  test,  or  deploy  ICBMs 
which  have  a  launch-weight  great- 
er or  a  throw-weight  greater  than 
that  of  the  heaviest,  in  terms  of 
either  launch-weight  or  throw- 
weight,  respectively,  of  the  heavy 
ICBMs  deployed  by  either  Party 
as  of  the  date  of  signature  of  this 
Treaty. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  launch-weight  of  an  ICBM  is  the  weight  of  the  fully 
loaded  missile  itself  at  the  time  of  launch. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  The  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM  is  the  sum  of  the  weight  of: 

(a)  its  reentry  vehicle  or  reentry  vehicles; 

(b)  any  self-contained  dispensing  mechanisms  or  other  appropriate  devices  for 
targeting  one  reentry  vehicle,  or  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  and  targeting  two  or 
more  reentry  vehicles;  and 

(c)  its  penetration  aids,  including  devices  for  their  release. 

Common  Understanding.  The  term  "other  appropriate  devices,"  as  used  in  the 
definition  of  the  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM  in  the  Second  Agreed  Statement  to 
paragraph  7  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  means  any  devices  for  dispensing  and 
targeting  two  or  more  reentry  vehicles;  and  any  devices  for  releasing  two  or  more 
reentry  vehicles  or  for  targeting  one  reentry  vehicle,  which  cannot  provide  their 
reentry  vehicles  or  reentry  vehicle  with  additional  velocity  of  more  than  1,000  meters 
per  second. 


8.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
convert  land-based  launchers  of 
ballistic  missiles  which  are  not 
ICBMs  into  launchers  for  launch- 
ing ICBMs,  and  not  to  test  them 
for  this  purpose. 


Common  Understanding.  During  the  term  of  the  Treaty,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  not  produce,  test,  or  deploy  ICBMs  of  the  type  designated  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  the  RS-14  and  known  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  SS-16,  a  light  ICBM  first  flight-tested  after  1970  and  flight-tested  only 
with  a  single  reentry  vehicle;  this  Common  Understanding  also  means  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  not  produce  the  third  stage  of  that  missile,  the 
reentry  vehicle  of  that  missile,  or  the  appropriate  device  for  targeting  the  reentry 
vehicle  of  that  missile. 


9.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
flight-test  or  deploy  new  types  of 
ICBMs,  that  is,  types  of  ICBMs 
not  flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979, 
except  that  each  Party  may  flight- 
test  and  deploy  one  new  type  of 
light  ICBM. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  term  "new  types  of  ICBMs,"  as  used  in  paragraph  9  of 
Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  refers  to  any  ICBM  which  is  different  from  those  ICBMs 
flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  respects: 

(a)  the  number  of  stages,  the  length,  the  largest  diameter,  the  launch-weight,  or  the 
throw-weight,  of  the  missile; 

(b)  the  type  of  propellant  (that  is,  liquid  or  solid)  of  any  of  its  stages. 

First  Common  Understanding.  As  used  in  the  First  Agreed  Statement  to  paragraph  9  of 
Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  the  term  "different,"  referring  to  the  length,  the  diameter, 
the  launch-weight,  and  the  throw-weight,  of  the  missile,  means  a  difference  in  excess 
of  five  percent. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  Every  ICBM  of  the  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM  permitted 
to  each  Party  pursuant  to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  stages  and  the  same  type  of  propellant  (that  is,  liquid  or  solid)  of  each  stage 
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as  the  first  ICBM  of  the  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM  launched  by  that  Party.  In 
addition,  after  the  twenty-fifth  launch  of  an  ICBM  of  that  type,  or  after  the  last  launch 
before  deployment  begins  of  ICBMs  of  that  type,  whichever  occurs  earlier,  ICBMs  of 
the  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM  permitted  to  that  Party  shall  not  be  different  in  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following  respects:  the  length,  the  largest  diameter,  the  launch- 
weight,  or  the  throw-weight,  of  the  missile. 

A  Party  which  launches  ICBMs  of  the  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM  permitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  shall  promptly  notify  the  other 
Party  of  the  date  of  the  first  launch  and  of  the  date  of  either  the  twenty-fifth  or  the  last 
launch  before  deployment  begins  of  ICBMs  of  that  type,  whichever  occurs  earlier. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  As  used  in  the  Second  Agreed  Statement  to  para- 
graph 9  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  the  term  "different,"  referring  to  the  length,  the 
diameter,  the  launch-weight,  and  the  throw-weight,  of  the  missile,  means  a  difference 
in  excess  of  five  percent  from  the  value  established  for  each  of  the  above  parameters  as 
of  the  twenty-fifth  launch  or  as  of  the  last  launch  before  deployment  begins, 
whichever  occurs  earlier.  The  values  demonstrated  in  each  of  the  above  parameters 
during  the  last  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  launches  or  during  the  last  twelve  launches 
before  deployment  begins,  whichever  twelve  launches  occur  earlier,  shall  not  vary  by 
more  than  ten  percent  from  any  other  of  the  corresponding  values  demonstrated 
during  those  twelve  launches. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  The  limitations  with  respect  to  launch-weight  and 
throw-weight,  provided  for  in  the  First  Agreed  Statement  and  the  First  Common 
Understanding  to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  do  not  preclude  the  flight- 
testing  or  the  deployment  of  ICBMs  with  fewer  reentry  vehicles,  or  fewer  penetration 
aids,  or  both,  than  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  and  the  maximum  number 
of  penetration  aids  with  which  ICBMs  of  that  type  have  been  flight-tested  as  of  May  1, 
1979,  even  if  this  results  in  a  decrease  in  launch-weight  or  in  throw-weight  in  excess  of 
five  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  cases,  those  limitations  do  not  preclude  a  decrease 
in  launch-weight  or  in  throw-weight  in  excess  of  five  percent,  in  the  case  of  the  flight- 
testing  or  the  deployment  of  ICBMs  with  a  lesser  quantity  of  propellant,  including  the 
propellant  of  a  self-contained  dispensing  mechanism  or  other  appropriate  device,  than 
the  maximum  quantity  of  propellant,  including  the  propellant  of  a  self-contained 
dispensing  mechanism  or  other  appropriate  device,  with  which  ICBMs  of  that  type 
have  been  flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979,  provided  that  such  an  ICBM  is  at  the  same 
time  flight-tested  or  deployed  with  fewer  reentry  vehicles,  or  fewer  penetration  aids, 
or  both,  than  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  and  the  maximum  number  of 
penetration  aids  with  which  ICBMs  of  that  type  have  been  flight-tested  as  of  May  1, 
1979,  and  the  decrease  in  launch-weight  and  throw- weight  in  such  cases  results  only 
from  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles,  or  penetration  aids,  or  both,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  propellant. 

Fourth  Common  Understanding.  The  limitations  with  respect  to  launch-weight  and 
throw-weight,  provided  for  in  the  Second  Agreed  Statement  and  the  Second  Com- 
mon Understanding  to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  do  not  preclude  the 
flight-testing  or  the  deployment  of  ICBMs  of  the  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM 
permitted  to  each  Party  pursuant  to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  with 
fewer  reentry  vehicles,  or  fewer  penetration  aids,  or  both,  than  the  maximum  number 
of  reentry  vehicles  and  the  maximum  number  of  penetration  aids  with  which  ICBMs 
of  that  type  have  been  flight-tested,  even  if  this  results  in  a  decrease  in  launch-weight 
or  in  throw-weight  in  excess  of  five  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  cases,  those  limitations  do  not  preclude  a  decrease 
in  launch-weight  or  in  throw-weight  in  excess  of  five  percent,  in  the  case  of  the  flight- 
testing  or  the  deployment  of  ICBMs  of  that  type  with  a  lesser  quantity  of  propellant, 
including  the  propellant  of  a  self-contained  dispensing  mechanism  or  other  appropri- 
ate device,  than  the  maximum  quantity  of  propellant,  including  the  propellant  of  a  self- 
contained  dispensing  mechanism  or  other  appropriate  device,  with  which  ICBMs  of 
that  type  have  been  flight-tested,  provided  that  such  an  ICBM  is  at  the  same  time 
flight-tested  or  deployed  with  fewer  reentry  vehicles,  or  fewer  penetration  aids,  or 
both,  than  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  and  the  maximum  number  of 
penetration  aids  with  which  ICBMs  of  that  type  have  been  flight-tested,  and  the 
decrease  in  launch-weight  and  throw-weight  in  such  cases  results  only  from  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles,  or  penetration  aids,  or  both,  and  the 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  propellant. 
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10.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
flight-test  or  deploy  ICBMs  of  a 
type  flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979 
with  a  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
greater  than  the  maximum  number 
of  reentry  vehicles  with  which  an 
ICBM  of  that  type  has  been  flight- 
tested  as  of  that  date. 


1 1 .  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
flight-test  or  deploy  ICBMs  of  the 
one  new  type  permitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  9  of  this  Article  with 
a  number  of  reentry  vehicles  great- 
er than  the  maximum  number  of 
reentry  vehicles  with  which  an 
ICBM  of  either  Party  has  been 
flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979,  that 
is,  ten. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  following  types  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  equipped  wit 
MIRVs  have  been  flight-tested  with  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  s< 
forth  below: 

For  the  United  States  of  America 

ICBMs  of  the  Minuteman  III  type— seven  reentry  vehicles; 
SLBMs  of  the  Poseidon  C-3  type— fourteen  reentry  vehicles; 
SLBMs  of  the  Trident  C-4  type— seven  reentry  vehicles; 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

ICBMs  of  the  RS-16  type— four  reentry  vehicles; 
ICBMs  of  the  RS-18  type— six  reentry  vehicles; 
ICBMs  of  the  RS-20  type— ten  reentry  vehicles; 
SLBMs  of  the  RSM-50  type— seven  reentry  vehicles. 

Common  Understanding.  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  of  the  United  States  of  America  ha\ 
been  deployed  with  no  more  than  three  reentry  vehicles.  During  the  term  of  tr 
Treaty,  the  United  States  of  America  has  no  plans  to  and  will  not  flight-test  or  deplc 
missiles  of  this  type  with  more  than  three  reentry  vehicles. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  During  the  flight-testing  of  any  ICBM,  SLBM,  or  ASBI 
after  May  1,  1979,  the  number  of  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  may  n< 
exceed  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  established  for  missiles  of  corr 
sponding  types  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  Article  IV  oft! 
Treaty.  In  this  Agreed  Statement  "procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing"  a! 
understood  to  mean  maneuvers  of  a  missile  associated  with  targeting  and  releasing  ( 
dispensing  its  reentry  vehicles  to  aim  points,  whether  or  not  a  reentry  vehicle: 
actually  released  or  dispensed.  Procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetr 
tion  aids  will  not  be  considered  to  be  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing! 
reentry  vehicle  so  long  as  the  procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetrant 
aids  differ  from  those  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  reentry  vehicles. 

Third  Agreed  Statement.  Each  Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  flight-test  or  deploy  ICBMs  equipped  with  multiple  reentry  vehicles,  of 
type  flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979,  with  reentry  vehicles  the  weight  of  any  of  whk 
is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  lightest  of  those  reentry  vehicles  with  which  an  ICBM  j 
that  type  has  been  flight-tested  as  of  that  date; 

(b)  not  to  flight-test  or  deploy  ICBMs  equipped  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  ai 
without  an  appropriate  device  for  targeting  a  reentry  vehicle,  of  a  type  flight-tested 
of  May  1,  1979,  with  a  reentry  vehicle  the  weight  of  which  is  less  than  the  weight  > 
the  lightest  reentry  vehicle  on  an  ICBM  of  a  type  equipped  with  MIRVs  and  fligr 
tested  by  that  Party  as  of  May  1,  1979;  and 

(c)  not  to  flight-test  or  deploy  ICBMs  equipped  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  ai 
with  an  appropriate  device  for  targeting  a  reentry  vehicle,  of  a  type  flight-tested  as 
May  1,  1979,  with  a  reentry  vehicle  the  weight  of  which  is  less  than  fifty  percent 
the  throw-weight  of  that  ICBM. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  flight-test  or  deploy  the  one  ne 
type  of  light  ICBM  permitted  to  each  Party  pursuant  to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  i 
the  Treaty  with  a  number  of  reentry  vehicles  greater  than  the  maximum  number  i 
reentry  vehicles  with  which  an  ICBM  of  that  type  has  been  flight-tested  as  of  tl 
twenty-fifth  launch  or  the  last  launch  before  deployment  begins  of  ICBMs  of  th 
type,  whichever  occurs  earlier. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  During  the  flight-testing  of  any  ICBM,  SLBM,  or  ASB! 
after  May  1  1979  the  number  of  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  may  n 
exceed  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  established  for  missiles  of  corr 
sponding  types  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  Article  IV  of  tl 
Treaty  In  this  Agreed  Statement  "procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  a 
understood  to  mean  maneuvers  of  a  missile  associated  with  targeting  and  releasing 
dispensing  its  reentry  vehicles  to  aim  points,  whether  or  not  a  reentry  vehicle 
actually  released  or  dispensed.  Procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetr 
tion  aids  will  not  be  considered  to  be  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing 
reentry  vehicle  so  long  as  the  procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetratK 
aids  differ  from  those  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  reentry  vehicles. 
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12.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
ight-test  or  deploy  SLBMs  with  a 
umber  of  reentry  vehicles  greater 
lan  the  maximum  number  of 
;entry  vehicles  with  which  an 
LBM  of  either  Party  has  been 
ight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979,  that 
,  fourteen. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  following  types  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  equipped  with 
MIRVs  have  been  flight-tested  with  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  set 
forth  below: 

For  the  United  States  of  America 

ICBMs  of  the  Minuteman  III  type — seven  reentry  vehicles; 
SLBMs  of  the  Poseidon  C-3  type — fourteen  reentry  vehicles; 
SLBMs  of  the  Trident  C-4  type — seven  reentry  vehicles. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

ICBMs  of  the  RS-16  type — four  reentry  vehicles; 
ICBMs  of  the  RS-18  type — six  reentry  vehicles; 
ICBMs  of  the  RS-20  type — ten  reentry  vehicles; 
SLBMs  of  the  RSM-50  type — seven  reentry  vehicles. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  During  the  flight-testing  of  any  ICBM,  SLBM,  or  ASBM 
after  May  1,  1979  the  number  of  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  established  for  missiles  of  corre- 
sponding types  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty.  In  this  Agreed  Statement  "procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing"  are 
understood  to  mean  maneuvers  of  a  missile  associated  with  targeting  and  releasing  or 
dispensing  its  reentry  vehicles  to  aim  points,  whether  or  not  a  reentry  vehicle  is 
actually  released  or  dispensed.  Procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetra- 
tion aids  will  not  be  considered  to  be  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  a 
reentry  vehicle  so  long  as  the  procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetration 
aids  differ  from  those  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  reentry  vehicles. 


13.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
ight-test  or  deploy  ASBMs  with  a 
jmber  of  reentry  vehicles  greater 
lan  the  maximum  number  of 
:entry  vehicles  with  which  an 
DBM  of  either  Party  has  been 
ight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979,  that 
,  ten. 


Agreed  Statement.  During  the  flight-testing  of  any  ICBM,  SLBM,  or  ASBM  after  May 
1,  1979  the  number  of  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles  established  for  missiles  of  corresponding  types 
as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty.  In  this 
Agreed  Statement  "procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing"  are  understood  to 
mean  maneuvers  of  a  missile  associated  with  targeting  and  releasing  or  dispensing  its 
reentry  vehicles  to  aim  points,  whether  or  not  a  reentry  vehicle  is  actually  released  or 
dispensed.  Procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetration  aids  will  not  be 
considered  to  be  procedures  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  a  reentry  vehicle  so  long  as 
the  procedures  for  releasing  anti-missile  defense  penetration  aids  differ  from  those  for 
releasing  or  for  dispensing  reentry  vehicles. 


14.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
eploy  at  any  one  time  on  heavy 
ambers  equipped  for  cruise  mis- 
les  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of 
30  kilometers  a  number  of  such 
ruise  missiles  which  exceeds  the 
roduct  of  28  and  the  number  of 
ich  heavy  bombers. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitation  provided  for  in  paragraph 
14  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  there  shall  be  considered  to  be  deployed  on  each  heavy 
bomber  of  a  type  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  the  maximum  number  of  such  missiles  for  which  any  bomber  of  that  type  is 
equipped  for  one  operational  mission. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  During  the  term  of  the  Treaty  no  bomber  of  the  B-52  or 
B-l  types  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  no  bomber  of  the  Tupolev-95  or 
Myasishchev  types  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  be  equipped  for 
more  than  twenty  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 


rticle  V 

1.  Within  the  aggregate  numbers 
rovided  for  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
F  Article  HI,  each  Party  under- 
ikes  to  limit  launchers  of  ICBMs 
id  SLBMs  equipped  with 
[IRVs,  ASBMs  equipped  with 
[IRVs,  and  heavy  bombers 
quipped  for  cruise  missiles  capa- 
le  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
ilometers  to  an  aggregate  number 
at  to  exceed  1,320. 
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2.  Within  the  aggregate  number 
provided  for  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  each  Party  undertakes  to 
limit  launchers  of  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs, 
and  ASBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs 
to  an  aggregate  number  not  to 
exceed  1,200. 

3.  Within  the  aggregate  number 
provided  for  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article,  each  Party  undertakes  to 
limit  launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped 
with  MIRVs  to  an  aggregate  num- 
ber not  to  exceed  820. 


4.  For  each  bomber  of  a  type 
equipped  for  ASBMs  equipped 
with  MIRVs,  the  aggregate  num- 
bers provided  for  in  paragraphs  1 
and  2  of  this  Article  shall  include 
the  maximum  number  of  ASBMs 
for  which  a  bomber  of  that  type 
is  equipped  for  one  operational 
mission. 


5.  Within  the  aggregate  numbers 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  1,  2, 
and  3  of  this  Article  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each 
Party  has  the  right  to  determine 
the  composition  of  these  aggre- 
gates. 


Agreed  Statement.  If  a  bomber  is  equipped  for  ASBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs,  a 
bombers  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to  be  equipped  for  ASBMs  equipped  wit 
MIRVs. 


Article  VI 

1.  The  limitations  provided  for 
in  this  Treaty  shall  apply  to  those 
arms  which  are: 

(a)  operational; 

(b)  in  the  final  stage  of  con- 
struction; 

(c)  in  reserve,  in  storage,  or 
mothballed; 

(d)  undergoing  overhaul,  re- 
pair, modernization,  or  conversion. 

2.  Those  arms  in  the  final  stage 
of  construction  are: 

(a)  SLBM  launchers  on  sub- 
marines which  have  begun  sea 
trials; 

(b)  ASBMs  after  a  bomber  of  a 
type  equipped  for  such  missiles  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  shop, 
plant,  or  other  facility  where  its 
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final  assembly  or  conversion  for 
the  purpose  of  equipping  it  for 
such  missiles  has  been  performed; 

(c)  other  strategic  offensive 
arms  which  are  finally  assembled 
in  a  shop,  plant,  or  other  facility 
after  they  have  been  brought  out  of 
the  shop,  plant,  or  other  facility 
where  their  final  assembly  has  been 
performed. 


3.  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers 
of  a  type  not  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion provided  for  in  Article  V, 
which  undergo  conversion  into 
launchers  of  a  type  subject  to  that 
limitation,  shall  become  subject  to 
that  limitation  as  follows: 

(a)  fixed  ICBM  launchers 
when  work  on  their  conversion 
reaches  the  stage  which  first  defi- 
nitely indicates  that  they  are  being 
so  converted; 

(b)  SLBM  launchers  on  a  sub- 
marine when  that  submarine  first 
goes  to  sea  after  their  conversion 
has  been  performed. 


Agreed  Statement.  The  procedures  referred  to  in  paragraph  7  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Treaty  shall  include  procedures  determining  the  manner  in  which  mobile  ICBM 
launchers  of  a  type  not  subject  to  the  limitation  provided  for  in  Article  V  of  the 
Treaty,  which  undergo  conversion  into  launchers  of  a  type  subject  to  that  limitation, 
shall  become  subject  to  that  limitation,  unless  the  Parties  agree  that  mobile  ICBM 
launchers  shall  not  be  deployed  after  the  date  on  which  the  Protocol  ceases  to  be  in 
force. 


4.  ASBMs  on  a  bomber  which 
undergoes  conversion  from  a 
bomber  of  a  type  equipped  for 
ASBMs  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  limitation  provided  for  in  arti- 
cle V  into  a  bomber  of  a  type 
equipped  for  ASBMs  which  are 
subject  to  that  limitation  shall  be- 
come subject  to  that  limitation 
when  the  bomber  is  brought  out  of 
the  shop,  plant,  or  other  facility 
where  such  conversion  has  been 
performed. 

5.  A  heavy  bomber  of  a  type  not 
subject  to  the  limitation  provided 
for  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  V 
shall  become  subject  to  that  limita- 
tion when  it  is  brought  out  of  the 
shop,  plant,  or  other  facility  where 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  heavy 
bomber  of  a  type  equipped  for 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers.  A  bomber 
of  a  type  not  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion provided  for  in  paragraph  1  or 
2  of  Article  III  shall  become  sub- 
ject to  that  limitation  and  to  the 
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limitation  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  V  when  it  is 
brought  out  of  the  shop,  plant,  or 
other  facility  where  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  bomber  of  a  type 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capa- 
ble of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers. 


6.  The  arms  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions provided  for  in  this  Treaty 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  these 
limitations  until  they  are  disman- 
tled, are  destroyed,  or  otherwise 
cease  to  be  subject  to  these  limita- 
tions under  procedures  to  be 
agreed  upon. 


7.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  XVII,  the  Parties 
will  agree  in  the  Standing  Consul- 
tative Commission  upon  proce- 
dures to  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  Article. 


Article  VII 

1.  The  limitations  provided  for 
in  Article  III  shall  not  apply  to 
ICBM  and  SLBM  test  and  training 
launchers  or  to  space  vehicle 
launchers  for  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space.  ICBM  and  SLBM 
test  and  training  launchers  are 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  used 
only  for  testing  or  training. 


2.  The  Parties  agree  that: 

(a)  there  shall  be  no  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  ICBM  or 
SLBM  test  and  training  launchers 
or  in  the  number  of  such  launchers 
of  heavy  ICBMs; 

(b)  construction  or  conversion 
of  ICBM  launchers  at  test  ranges 
shall  be  undertaken  only  for  pur- 
poses of  testing  and  training; 


Agreed  Statement.  The  procedures  for  removal  of  strategic  offensive  arms  from  the 
aggregate  numbers  provided  for  in  the  Treaty,  which  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  6  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty,  and  which  are  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  shall  include: 

(a)  procedures  for  removal  from  the  aggregate  numbers,  provided  for  in  Article  V 
of  the  Treaty,  of  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  which  are  being  converted  from 
launchers  of  a  type  subject  to  the  limitation  provided  for  in  Article  V  of  the  Treaty, 
into  launchers  of  a  type  not  subject  to  that  limitation; 

(b)  procedures  for  removal  from  the  aggregate  numbers,  provided  for  in  Articles  III 
and  V  of  the  Treaty,  of  bombers  which  are  being  converted  from  bombers  of  a  type 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  or  in  Articles  III  and 
V  of  the  Treaty  into  airplanes  or  bombers  of  a  type  not  so  subject. 

Common  Understanding.  The  procedures  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (b)  of  the  Agreed 
Statement  to  paragraph  6  of  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  for  removal  of  bombers  from  the 
aggregate  numbers  provided  for  in  Articles  III  and  V  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  based 
upon  the  existence  of  functionally  related  observable  differences  which  indicate 
whether  or  not  they  can  perform  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber,  or  whether  or  not 
they  can  perform  the  mission  of  a  bomber  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 


Common  Understanding.  The  term  "testing,"  as  used  in  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty, 
includes  research  and  development. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  The  term  "significant  increase,"  as  used  in  subparagraph  2(a) 
of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty,  means  an  increase  of  fifteen  percent  or  more.  Any  new 
ICBM  test  and  training  launchers  which  replace  ICBM  test  and  training  launchers  at 
test  ranges  will  be  located  only  at  test  ranges. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  Current  test  ranges  where  ICBMs  are  tested  are  located:  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  near  Santa  Maria,  California,  and  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida;  and  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  the  areas  of  Tyura-Tam 
and  Plesetskaya.  In  the  future,  each  Party  shall  provide  notification  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  of  the  location  of  any  other  test  range  used  by  that  Party  to 
test  ICBMs. 

First  Common  Understanding.  At  test  ranges  where  ICBMs  are  tested,  other  arms, 
including  those  not  limited  by  the  Treaty,  may  also  be  tested. 
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(c)  there  shall  be  no  conver- 
on  of  ICBM  test  and  training 
mnchers  or  of  space  vehicle 
unchers  into  ICBM  launchers 
lbject  to  the  limitations  provided 
ir  in  Article  III. 
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Second  Common  Understanding.  Of  the  eighteen  launchers  of  fractional  orbital  missiles 
at  the  test  range  where  ICBMs  are  tested  in  the  area  of  Tyura-Tam,  twelve  launchers 
shall  be  dismantled  or  destroyed  and  six  launchers  may  be  converted  to  launchers  for 
testing  missiles  undergoing  modernization. 

Dismantling  or  destruction  of  the  twelve  launchers  shall  begin  upon  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  and  shall  be  completed  within  eight  months,  under  procedures  for 
dismantling  or  destruction  of  these  launchers  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  These  twelve  launchers  shall  not  be  replaced. 

Conversion  of  the  six  launchers  may  be  carried  out  after  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty.  After  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  fractional  orbital  missiles  shall  be 
removed  and  shall  be  destroyed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  1(c)  of 
Article  IX  and  of  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  and  shall  not  be  replaced  by  other  missiles, 
except  in  the  case  of  conversion  of  these  six  launchers  for  testing  missiles  undergoing 
modernization.  After  removal  of  the  fractional  orbital  missiles,  and  prior  to  such 
conversion,  any  activities  associated  with  these  launchers  shall  be  limited  to  normal 
maintenance  requirements  for  launchers  in  which  missiles  are  not  deployed.  These  six 
launchers  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  and,  if 
converted,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fifth  Common  Understanding  to  paragraph  5  of 
Article  II  of  the  Treaty. 


rticle  VIII 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
ight-test  cruise  missiles  capable  of 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
r  ASBMs  from  aircraft  other  than 
Dmbers  or  to  convert  such  aircraft 
to  aircraft  equipped  for  such 
lissiles. 


Agreed  Statement.  For  purposes  of  testing  only,  each  Party  has  the  right,  through 
initial  construction  or,  as  an  exception  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  VIII 
of  the  Treaty,  by  conversion,  to  equip  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  600  kilometers  or  for  ASBMs  no  more  than  sixteen  airplanes,  including  airplanes 
which  are  prototypes  of  bombers  equipped  for  such  missiles.  Each  Party  also  has  the 
right,  as  an  exception  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty,  to 
flight-test  from  such  airplanes  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers  and,  after  the  date  on  which  the  Protocol  ceases  to  be  in  force,  to  flight-test 
ASBMs  from  such  airplanes  as  well,  unless  the  Parties  agree  that  they  will  not  flight- 
test  ASBMs  after  that  date.  The  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Treaty 
shall  not  apply  to  such  airplanes. 

The  aforementioned  airplanes  may  include  only: 

(a)  airplanes  other  than  bombers  which,  as  an  exception  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty,  have  been  converted  into  airplanes 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  or  for 
ASBMs; 

(b)  airplanes  considered  to  be  heavy  bombers  pursuant  to  subparagraph  3(c)  or  3(d) 
of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty;  and 

(c)  airplanes  other  than  heavy  bombers  which,  prior  to  March  7,  1979,  were  used 
for  testing  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

The  airplanes  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Agreed  Statement  shall 
be  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  functionally  related  observable  differences  from 
airplanes  which  otherwise  would  be  of  the  same  type  but  cannot  perform  the  mission 
of  a  bomber  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
or  for  ASBMs. 

The  airplanes  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (c)  of  this  Agreed  Statement  shall  not  be 
used  for  testing  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  after  the 
expiration  of  a  six-month  period  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  unless 
by  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  are  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  functionally 
related  observable  differences  from  airplanes  which  otherwise  would  be  of  the  same 
type  but  cannot  perform  the  mission  of  a  bomber  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable 
of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

First  Common  Understanding.  The  term  "testing,"  as  used  in  the  Agreed  Statement  to 
paragraph  1  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty,  includes  research  and  development. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  The  Parties  shall  notify  each  other  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  of  the  number  of  airplanes,  according  to  type,  used  for 
testing  pursuant  to  the  Agreed  Statement  to  paragraph  1  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty. 
Such  notification  shall  be  provided  at  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  held  after  an  airplane  has  been  used  for  such  testing. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  None  of  the  sixteen  airplanes  referred  to  in  the  Agreed 
Statement  to  paragraph  1  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  may  be  replaced,  except  in  the 
event  of  the  involuntary  destruction  of  any  such  airplane  or  in  the  case  of  the 
dismantling  or  destruction  of  any  such  airplane.  The  procedures  for  such  replacement 
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and  for  removal  of  any  such  airplane  from  that  number,  in  case  of  its  conversion,  shall 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 


2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
convert  aircraft  other  than  bomb- 
ers into  aircraft  which  can  carry 
out  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber 
as  referred  to  in  subparagraph  3(b) 
of  Article  II. 


Article  IX 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
develop,  test,  or  deploy: 

(a)  ballistic  missiles  capable  of 
a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
for  installation  on  waterborne  vehi- 
cles other  than  submarines,  or 
launchers  of  such  missiles; 

(b)  fixed  ballistic  or  cruise  mis- 
sile launchers  for  emplacement  on 
the  ocean  floor,  on  the  seabed,  or 
on  the  beds  of  internal  waters  and 
inland  waters,  or  in  the  subsoil 
thereof,  or  mobile  launchers  of 
such  missiles,  which  move  only  in 
contact  with  the  ocean  floor,  the 
seabed,  or  the  beds  of  internal  wa- 
ters and  inland  waters,  or  missiles 
for  such  launchers; 

(c)  systems  for  placing  into 
Earth  orbit  nuclear  weapons  or 
any  other  kind  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  including  fractional 
orbital  missiles; 

(d)  mobile  launchers  of  heavy 
ICBMs; 

(e)  SLBMs  which  have  a 
launch-weight  greater  or  a  throw- 
weight  greater  than  that  of  the 
heaviest,  in  terms  of  either  launch- 
weight  or  throw-weight,  respec- 
tively, of  the  light  ICBMs  de- 
ployed by  either  Party  as  of  the 
date  of  signature  of  this  Treaty,  or 
launchers  of  such  SLBMs;  or 

(f)  ASBMs  which  have  a 
launch-weight  greater  or  a  throw- 
weight  greater  than  that  of  the 
heaviest,  in  terms  of  either  launch- 
weight  or  throw-weight,  respec- 
tively, of  the  light  ICBMs  de- 
ployed by  either  Party  as  of  the 
date  of  signature  of  this  Treaty. 


Common  Understanding  to  subparagraph  (a).  The  obligations  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graph 1(a)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  do  not  affect  current  practices  for  transporting 
ballistic  missiles. 


Agreed  Statement  to  subparagraph  (b).  The  obligations  provided  for  in  subparagrapl 
1(b)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  shall  apply  to  all  areas  of  the  ocean  floor  and  th 
seabed,  including  the  seabed  zone  referred  to  in  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  1971  Treaty  oi 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mas 
Destruction  on  the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof. 


Common  Understanding  to  subparagraph  (c).  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  1(c)  o 
Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  do  not  require  the  dismantling  or  destruction  of  any  existing 
launchers  of  either  Party. 


First  Agreed  Statement  to  subparagraphs  (e)  and  (f).  The  launch-weight  of  an  SLBM 
of  an  ASBM  is  the  weight  of  the  fully  loaded  missile  itself  at  the  time  of  launch. 

Second  Agreed  Statement  to  subparagraphs  (e)  and  (f).  The  throw-weight  of  an  SLBI* 
or  of  an  ASBM  is  the  sum  of  the  weight  of: 

(a)  its  reentry  vehicle  or  reentry  vehicles; 

(b)  any  self-contained  dispensing  mechanisms  or  other  appropriate  devices  fc 
targeting  one  reentry  vehicle,  or  for  releasing  or  for  dispensing  and  targeting  two  c 
more  reentry  vehicles;  and 

(c)  its  penetration  aids,  including  devices  for  their  release. 

Common  Understanding  to  subparagraphs  (e)  and  (f).  The  term  "other  appropria 
devices,"  as  used  in  the  definition  of  the  throw-weight  of  an  SLBM  or  of  an  ASBM 
the  Second  Agreed  Statement  to  subparagraphs  1(e)  and  1(0  of  Article  IX  of  tl 
Treaty,  means  any  devices  for  dispensing  and  targeting  two  or  more  reentry  vehicle 
and  any  devices  for  releasing  two  or  more  reentry  vehicles  or  for  targeting  oi 
reentry  vehicle,  which  cannot  provide  their  reentry  vehicles  or  reentry  vehicle  wi 
additional  velocity  of  more  than  1,000  meters  per  second. 
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2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
flight-test  from  aircraft  cruise  mis- 
siles capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of 
600  kilometers  which  are  equipped 
with  multiple  independently  target- 
able  warheads  and  not  to  deploy 
such  cruise  missiles  on  aircraft. 
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Agreed  Statement.  Warheads  of  a  cruise  missile  are  independently  targetable  if 
maneuvering  or  targeting  of  the  warheads  to  separate  aim  points  along  ballistic 
trajectories  or  any  other  flight  paths,  which  are  unrelated  to  each  other,  is  accom- 
plished during  a  flight  of  a  cruise  missile. 


Article  X 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  modernization  and  replace- 
ment of  strategic  offensive  arms 
may  be  carried  out. 
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Article  XI 

1.  Strategic  offensive  arms 
which  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  numbers  provided  for  in 
this  Treaty  as  well  as  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty  shall  be  dismantled  or  de- 
stroyed under  procedures  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission . 

2.  Dismantling  or  destruction  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  which 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
number  provided  for  in  paragraph 

1  of  Article  III  shall  begin  on  the 
date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty  and  shall  be  completed 
within  the  following  periods  from 
that  date:  four  months  for  ICBM 
launchers;  six  months  for  SLBM 
launchers;  and  three  months  for 
heavy  bombers. 

3.  Dismantling  or  destruction  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  which 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
number  provided  for  in  paragraph 

2  of  Article  III  shall  be  initiated  no 
later  than  January  1,  1981,  shall  be 
carried  out  throughout  the  ensuing 
twelve-month  period,  and  shall  be 
completed  no  later  than  December 
31,  1981. 

4.  Dismantling  or  destruction  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  prohibited 
by  this  Treaty  shall  be  completed 
within  the  shortest  possible  agreed 
period  of  time,  but  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty. 
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Article  XII 

In  order  to  ensure  the  viability 
and  effectiveness  of  this  Treaty, 
each  Party  undertakes  not  to  cir- 
cumvent the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  through  any  other  state  or 
states,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

Article  XIII 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
assume  any  international  obliga- 
tions which  would  conflict  with 
this  Treaty. 

Article  XIV 

The  Parties  undertake  to  begin, 
promptly  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  active  negotiations 
with  the  objective  of  achieving,  as 
soon  as  possible,  agreement  on  fur- 
ther measures  for  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  strategic  arms.  It 
is  also  the  objective  of  the  Parties 
to  conclude  well  in  advance  of 
1985  an  agreement  limiting  strate- 
gic offensive  arms  to  replace  this 
Treaty  upon  its  expiration. 

Article  XV 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
assurance  of  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each 
Party  shall  use  national  technical 
means  of  verification  at  its  disposal 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  gener- 
ally recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
interfere  with  the  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification  of  the 
other  Party  operating  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article.  
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3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
use  deliberate  concealment  meas- 
ures which  impede  verification  by 
national  technical  means  of  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty.  This  obligation  shall  not 
require  changes  in  current  con- 
struction, assembly,  conversion,  or 
overhaul  practices. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  Deliberate  concealment  measures,  as  referred  to  in  paragraph 
3  of  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty,  are  measures  carried  out  deliberately  to  hinder  or 
deliberately  to  impede  verification  by  national  technical  means  of  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  The  obligation  not  to  use  deliberate  concealment  measures, 
provided  for  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty,  does  not  preclude  the  testing 
of  anti-missile  defense  penetration  aids. 

First  Common  Understanding.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  First  Agreed  Statement  thereto  apply  to  all  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
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including  provisions  associated  with  testing.  In  this  connection,  the  obligation  not  to 
use  deliberate  concealment  measures  includes  the  obligation  not  to  use  deliberate 
concealment  measures  associated  with  testing,  including  those  measures  aimed  at 
concealing  the  association  between  ICBMs  and  launchers  during  testing. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  Each  Party  is  free  to  use  various  methods  of 
transmitting  telemetric  information  during  testing,  including  its  encryption,  except 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty, 
neither  Party  shall  engage  in  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  information,  such  as 
through  the  use  of  telemetry  encryption,  whenever  such  denial  impedes  verification  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  In  addition  to  the  obligations  provided  for  in  paragraph 
3  of  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty,  no  shelters  which  impede  verification  by  national 
technical  means  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  used  over 
ICBM  silo  launchers. 


Article  XVI 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes,  before 
conducting  each  planned  ICBM 
launch,  to  notify  the  other  Party 
well  in  advance  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  that  such  a  launch  will  occur, 
except  for  single  ICBM  launches 
from  test  ranges  or  from  ICBM 
launcher  deployment  areas,  which 
are  not  planned  to  extend  beyond 
its  national  territory. 


First  Common  Understanding.  ICBM  launches  to  which  the  obligations  provided  for  in 
Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty  apply,  include,  among  others,  those  ICBM  launches  for 
which  advance  notification  is  required  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  on 
Measures  to  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed  September  30,  1971, 
and  the  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Prevention  of  Incidents 
On  and  Over  the  High  Seas,  signed  May  25,  1972.  Nothing  in  Article  XVI  of  the 
Treaty  is  intended  to  inhibit  advance  notification,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  of  any  ICBM 
launches  not  subject  to  its  provisions,  the  advance  notification  of  which  would 
enhance  confidence  between  the  Parties. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  A  multiple  ICBM  launch  conducted  by  a  Party,  as 
distinct  from  single  ICBM  launches  referred  to  in  Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty,  is  a 
launch  which  would  result  in  two  or  more  of  its  ICBMs  being  in  flight  at  the  same 
time. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  The  test  ranges  referred  to  in  Article  XVI  of  the  Treaty 
are  those  covered  by  the  Second  Agreed  Statement  to  paragraph  2  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Treaty. 


2.  The  Parties  shall  agree  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission 
upon  procedures  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Article. 


Article  XVII 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and 
implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties  shall  use 
the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission established  by  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  Regarding  the 
Establishment  of  a  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  of  December 
21,  1972. 

2.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, with  respect  to  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  will: 

(a)    consider    questions    con- 
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cerning  compliance  with  the  obli- 
gations assumed  and  related 
situations  which  may  be  consid- 
ered ambiguous; 

(b)  provide  on  a  voluntary  ba- 
sis such  information  as  either  Party 
considers  necessary  to  assure  confi- 
dence in  compliance  with  the  obli- 
gations assumed; 

(c)  consider  questions  involv- 
ing unintended  interference  with 
national  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation, and  questions  involving  un- 
intended impeding  of  verification 
by  national  technical  means  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty; 

(d)  consider  possible  changes 
in  the  strategic  situation  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  for 
replacement,  conversion,  and  dis- 
mantling or  destruction,  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  in  cases  pro- 
vided for  in  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty  and  upon  procedures  for 
removal  of  such  arms  from  the 
aggregate  numbers  when  they  oth- 
erwise cease  to  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  for  in  this 
Treaty,  and  at  regular  sessions  of 
the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission, notify  each  other  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aforementioned 
procedures,  at  least  twice  annually, 
of  actions  completed  and  those  in 
process; 

(f)  consider,  as  appropriate, 
possible  proposals  for  further 
increasing  the  viability  of  this 
Treaty,  including  proposals  for 
amendments  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(g)  consider,  as  appropriate, 
proposals  for  further  measures 
limiting  strategic  offensive  arms. 


3.  In  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  the  Parties  shall  main- 
tain by  category  the  agreed  data 
base  on  the  numbers  of  strategic 


Agreed  Statement.  In  order  to  maintain  the  agreed  data  base  on  the  numbers  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  subject  to  the  limitations  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  Article  XVII  of  the  Treaty,  at  each  regular  session  of 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  the  Parties  will  notify  each  other  of  and 
consider  changes  in  those  numbers  in  the  following  categories:  launchers  of  ICBMs; 
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ensive  arms  established  by  the 
jmorandum  of  Understanding 
tween  the  United  States  of 
nerica  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
cialist  Republics  Regarding  the 
tablishment  of  a  Data  Base  on 
;  Numbers  of  Strategic  Offensive 
ms  of  June  18,  1979. 


fixed  launchers  of  ICBMs;  launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs;  launchers  of 
SLBMs;  launchers  of  SLBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs;  heavy  bombers;  heavy  bombers 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers;  heavy 
bombers  equipped  only  for  ASBMs;  ASBMs;  and  ASBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs. 


•tide  XVIII 

Each  Party  may  propose  amend- 
;nts  to  this  Treaty.  Agreed 
lendments  shall  enter  into  force 
accordance  with  the  procedures 
verning  the  entry  into  force  of 
I  Treaty. 

tide  XIX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to 
:ification  in  accordance  with  the 
nstitutional  procedures  of  each 
rty.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
•ce  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of 
itruments  of  ratification  and  shall 
nain  in  force  through  December 
,  1985,  unless  replaced  earlier  by 

agreement  further  limiting  stra- 
»ic  offensive  arms. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered 
rsuant  to  Article  102  of  the 
tarter  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising 
national  sovereignty,  have  the 

;ht  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty 
it  decides  that  extraordinary 
ents  related  to  the  subject  matter 
this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  its 
preme  interests.  It  shall  give  no- 
e  of  its  decision  to  the  other 
rty  six  months  prior  to  with- 
iwal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  no- 
e  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
traordinary  events  the  notifying 
rty  regards  as  having  jeopard- 
:d  its  supreme  interests. 

Done  at  Vienna  on  June  18, 
79,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the 
iglish  and  Russian  languages, 
th  texts  being  equally  authentic. 


FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

Jimmy  Carter 

President  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

FOR  THE 

UNION  OF  SOVIET 

SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary  of  the 

CPSU,  Chairman  of  the 

Presidium  of  the  Supreme 

Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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The  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Parties, 

Having  agreed  on  limitations  on 
strategic  offensive  arms  in  the 
Treaty, 

Have  agreed  on  additional  limi- 
tations for  the  period  during  which 
this  Protocol  remains  in  force,  as 
follows: 

Article  I 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
deploy  mobile  ICBM  launchers  or 
to  flight-test  ICBMs  from  such 
launchers. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
deploy  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
on  sea-based  launchers  or  on  land- 
based  launchers. 


2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
flight-test  cruise  missiles  capable  of 
a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers 
which  are  equipped  with  multiple 
independently  targetable  warheads 
from  sea-based  launchers  or  from 
land-based  launchers. 


Agreed  Statement.   Warheads  of  a  cruise  missile  are'  independently   targetable 
maneuvering  or  targeting  of  the  warheads  to  separate  aim  points  along  ballisti 
trajectories  or  any  other  flight  paths,  which  are  unrelated  to  each  other,  is  accon 
plished  during  >a  flight  of  a  cruise  missile. 


3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Pro- 
tocol, cruise  missiles  are  un- 
manned, self-propelled,  guided, 
weapon-delivery  vehicles  which 
sustain  flight  through  the  use  of 
aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of  their 
flight  path  and  which  are  flight- 
tested  from  or  deployed  on  sea- 
based  or  land-based  launchers,  that 
is,  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles, 
respectively. 


First  Agreed  Statement.  If  a  cruise  missile  is  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  6C 
kilometers,  all  cruise  missiles  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to  be  cruise  missile 
capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

First  Common  Understanding.  If  a  cruise  missile  has  been  flight-tested  to  a  range  i 
excess  of  600  kilometers,  it  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  cruise  missile  capable  of  a  rang 
in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

Second  Common  Understanding.  Cruise  missiles  not  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  60 
kilometers  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  of  a  type  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  60 
kilometers  if  they  are  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  externally  observable  desig 
features  from  cruise  missiles  of  types  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

Second  Agreed  Statement.  The  range  of  which  a  cruise  missile  is  capable  is  th 
maximum  distance  which  can  be  covered  by  the  missile  in  its  standard  design  mod 
flying  until  fuel  exhaustion,  determined  by  projecting  its  flight  path  onto  the  Earth 
sphere  from  the  point  of  launch  to  the  point  of  impact. 
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Third  Agreed  Statement.  If  an  unmanned,  self-propelled,  guided  vehicle  which  sustains 
flight  through  the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of  its  flight  path  has  been  flight- 
tested  or  deployed  for  weapon  delivery,  all  vehicles  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to 
be  weapon-delivery  vehicles. 

Third  Common  Understanding.  Unmanned,  self-propelled,  guided  vehicles  which 
sustain  flight  through  the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of  their  flight  path  and  are 
not  weapon-delivery  vehicles,  that  is,  unarmed,  pilotless,  guided  vehicles,  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  cruise  missiles  if  such  vehicles  are  distinguishable  from  cruise  missiles 
on  the  basis  of  externally  observable  design  features. 

Fourth  Common  Understanding.  Neither  Party  shall  convert  unarmed,  pilotless,  guided 
vehicles  into  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers,  nor  shall 
either  Party  convert  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  into 
unarmed,  pilotless,  guided  vehicles. 

Fifth  Common  Understanding.  Neither  Party  has  plans  during  the  term  of  the  Protocol 
to  flight-test  from  or  deploy  on  sea-based  or  land-based  launchers  unarmed,  pilotless, 
guided  vehicles  which  are  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers.  In  the  future, 
should  a  Party  have  such  plans,  that  Party  will  provide  notification  thereof  to  the 
other  Party  well  in  advance  of  such  flight-testing  or  deployment.  This  Common 
Understanding  does  not  apply  to  target  drones. 


Article  III 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
flight-test  or  deploy  ASBMs. 

Article  IV 

This  Protocol  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty. 
It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day 
of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Trea- 
ty and  shall  remain  in  force 
through  December  31,  1981,  unless 
replaced  earlier  by  an  agreement 
on  further  measures  limiting  strate- 
gic offensive  arms. 

Done  at  Vienna  on  June  18, 
1979,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the 
English  and  Russian  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

Jimmy  Carter 

President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

FOR  THE 

UNION  OF  SOVIET 

SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary  of  the 

CPSU,  Chairman  of  the 

Presidium  of  the  Supreme 

Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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MEMORANDUM 

OF  UNDERSTANDING 

BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

AND  THE  UNION  OF 

SOVIET  SOCIALIST 

REPUBLICS 

REGARDING  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  A  DATA  BASE  ON  THE 

NUMBERS 

OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 

ARMS 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms, 
the  Parties  have  considered  data  on 
numbers  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
and  agree  that  as  of  November  1, 
1978  there  existed  the  following 
numbers  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided 
for  in  the  Treaty  which  is  being 
signed  today. 


U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Launchers  of  ICBMs 

1,054 

1,398 

Fixed       launchers       of 

ICBMs 

1,054 

1,398 

Launchers     of    ICBMs 

equipped  with 
MIRVs 

550 

576 

Launchers  of  SLBMs 

656 

950 

Launchers    of    SLBMs 

equipped  with 
MIRVs 

496 

128 

Heavy  bombers 

574 

156 

Heavy  bombers 

equipped     for    cruise 

missiles  capable  of  a 

range    in    excess    of 

600  kilometers 

Heavy  bombers 

equipped  only  for 
ASBMs 

0 

0 

ASBMs 

0 

0 

ASBMs   equipped   with 

MIRVs 

0 

0 

At  the  time  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty  the  Parties  will  update 
the  above  agreed  data  in  the  cate- 
gories listed  in  this  Memorandum. 

Done  at  Vienna  on  June  18, 
1979,  in  two  copies,  each  in  the 
English  and  Russian  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 


FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

Ralph  Earle  II 

Chief  of  the  United  States 

Delegation  to  the  Strategic 

Arms  Limitation  Talks 


FOR  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

V.  Karpov 

Chief  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

to  the  Strategic  Arms 

Limitation  Talks 


STATEMENT  OF  DATA 

ON  THE  NUMBERS  OF 

STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  ARMS 

AS  OF  THE  DATE  OF 
SIGNATURE  OF  THE  TREATY 


The  United  States  of  America 
declares  that  as  of  June  18,  1979  it 
possesses  the  following  numbers  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  subject  to 
the  limitations  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  which  is  being  signed 
today: 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 

given  to  Ambassador  V.  Karpov  on  June 
18,  1979  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Thomas  Graham,  Jr. 

General  Counsel 

United  States  Arms  Control 

and  Disarmament  Agency 


STATEMENT  OF  DATA 

ON  THE  NUMBERS  OF 

STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  ARMS 

AS  OF  THE  DATE  OF 
SIGNATURE  OF  THE  TREATY 


The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  declares  that  as  of  June 
18,  1979,  it  possesses  the  following 
numbers  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided 
for  in  the  Treaty  which  is  being 
signed  today:  ( 

Launchers  of  ICBMs  1,398 

Fixed  launchers  of  ICBMs  1,398 

Launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with 

MIRVs  608 

Launchers  of  SLBMs  950 

Launchers  of  SLBMs  equipped  with 

MIRVs  144 

Heavy  bombers  156 

Heavy  bombers  equipped  for  cruise 
missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  ex- 
cess of  600  kilometers  0 


Launchers  of  ICBMs 

1,054 

Heavy  bombers  equipped  only  for 

Fixed  launchers  of  ICBMs 

1,054 

ASBMs 

0 

Launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with 

ASBMs 

0 

MIRVs 

550 

ASBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs 

0 

Launchers  of  SLBMs 

656 

Launchers  of  SLBMs  equipped  with 

June  18,  1979 

MIRVs 

496 

V.  Karpov 

Heavy  bombers 

573 

Heavy  bombers  equipped  for  cruise 

Chief  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  ex- 

to the  Strategic  Arms 

cess  of  600  kilometers 

3 

Limitation  Talks 

Heavy  bombers  equipped  only  for 

ASBMs 

0 

ASBMs 

0 

ASBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs 

0 

June  18,  1979 


Ralph  Earle  II 

Chief  of  the  United  States 

Delegation  to  the  Strategic 

Arms  Limitation  Talks 


I  certify  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
document  signed  by  Ambassador  Ralph 
Earle  II  entitled  "Statement  of  Data  on  the 
Numbers  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  as  of 
the  Date  of  Signature  of  the  Treaty"  and 
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JOINT  STATEMENT  OF 

PRINCIPLES  AND  BASIC 

GUIDELINES    FOR 

SUBSEQUENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF 

STRATEGIC  ARMS 

The  United  States  of  America 
nd  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Lepublics,  hereinafter  referred  to 
s  the  Parties, 

Having  concluded  the  Treaty  on 
he  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offen- 
ive  Arms, 

Reaffirming  that  the  strengthen- 
ig  of  strategic  stability  meets  the 
iterests  of  the  Parties  and  the  in- 
erests  of  international  security, 

Convinced  that  early  agreement 
n  the  further  limitation  and  fur- 
tier  reduction  of  strategic  arms 
/ould  serve  to  strengthen  interna- 
onal  peace  and  security  and  to 
educe  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  nu- 
lear  war, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

First.  The  Parties  will  continue 
3  pursue  negotiations,  in  accord- 
nce  with  the  principle  of  equality 
nd  equal  security,  on  measures  for 
le  further  limitation  and  reduction 
1  the  numbers  of  strategic  arms,  as 
/ell  as  for  their  further  qualitative 
mitation. 

In  furtherance  of  existing  agree- 
lents  between  the  Parties  on  the 
mitation  and  reduction  of  strate- 
ic  arms,  the  Parties  will  continue, 
Dr  the  purposes  of  reducing  and 
verting  the  risk  of  outbreak  of 
uclear  war,  to  seek  measures  to 
trengthen  strategic  stability  by, 
mong  other  things,  limitations  on 
trategic  offensive  arms  most  de- 
tabilizing  to  the  strategic  balance 
nd  by  measures  to  reduce  and  to 
vert  the  risk  of  surprise  attack. 

Second.  Further  limitations  and 
eductions  of  strategic  arms  must 
e  subject  to  adequate  verification 
y  national  technical  means,  using 
dditionally,  as  appropriate,  coop- 
rative  measures  contributing  to 
le  effectiveness  of  verification  by 
ational  technical  means.  The  Par- 


ties will  seek  to  strengthen  verifica- 
tion and  to  perfect  the  operation  of 
the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission in  order  to  promote  assur- 
ance of  compliance  with  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  Parties. 

Third.  The  Parties  shall  pursue  in 
the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
taking  into  consideration  factors 
that  determine  the  strategic  situa- 
tion, the  following  objectives: 

1)  significant  and  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  numbers  of  strate- 
gic offensive  arms; 

2)  qualitative  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms,  including  re- 
strictions on  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  new 
types  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
and  on  the  modernization  of  exist- 
ing strategic  offensive  arms; 

3)  resolution  of  the  issues  includ- 
ed in  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  in 
the  context  of  the  negotiations  re- 
lating to  the  implementation  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  set  out 
herein. 

Fourth.  The  Parties  will  consider 
other  steps  to  ensure  and  enhance 
strategic  stability,  to  ensure  the 
equality  and  equal  security  of  the 
Parties,  and  to  implement  the 
above  principles  and  objectives. 
Each  Party  will  be  free  to  raise  any 
issue  relative  to  the  further  limita- 
tion of  strategic  arms.  The  Parties 
will  also  consider  further  joint 
measures,  as  appropriate,  to 
strengthen  international  peace  and 
security  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

Vienna,  June  18,  1979 

FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

Jimmy  Carter 

President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 


FOR  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary  of  the 

CPSU,  Chairman  of  the 

Presidium  of  the  Supreme 

Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

SOVIET    BACKFIRE 
STATEMENT 

On  June  16,  1979,  President 
Brezhnev  handed  President  Carter 
the  following  written  statement: 

"The  Soviet  side  informs  the  US 
side  that  the  Soviet  'Tu-22M'  air- 
plane, called  'Backfire'  in  the  USA, 
is  a  medium-range  bomber,  and 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  give  this 
airplane  the  capability  of  operating 
at  intercontinental  distances.  In 
this  connection,  the  Soviet  side 
states  that  it  will  not  increase  the 
radius  of  action  of  this  airplane  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  strike 
targets  on  the  territory  of  the 
USA.  Nor  does  it  intend  to  give  it 
such  a  capability  in  any  other  man- 
ner, including  by  in-flight  refuel- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
side  states  that  it  will  not  increase 
the  production  rate  of  this  airplane 
as  compared  to  the  present  rate." 

President  Brezhnev  confirmed 
that  the  Soviet  Backfire  produc- 
tion rate  would  not  exceed  30  per 
year. 

President  Carter  stated  that  the 
United  States  enters  into  the 
SALT  II  Agreement  on  the  basis 
of  the  commitments  contained  in 
the  Soviet  statement  and  that  it 
considers  the  carrying  out  of  these 
commitments  to  be  essential  to  the 
obligations  assumed  under  the 
Treaty. 

Cyrus  Vance 
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President  Carter  and  President  Brezhnev  exchange  texts  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  at  the  signing 
ceremony  in  Vienna.  Pictured  from  left  to  right  are:  George  Vest,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs;  Gen.  David  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  David  Aajron,  Deputy 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs;  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs;  Ambassador  Ralph  Earle  II,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  SALT 
negotiations;  Maj.  Moratti,  President  Carter's  military  aide;  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown;  Presi- 
dent Carter;  Secretary  Vance;  President  Brezhnev;  Gen.  Ryabenko,  President  Brezhnev' s  military 
aide;  Marshal  Ustinov,  Minister  of  Defense;  Mr.  Korniyenko,  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Mr.  Netchaev,  deputy  head  of  the  Legal  and  Treaties  Department;  and  Mr.  Chernenko, 
member  of  the  Politburo,     white  House  photo 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  VISIT  TO  VIENNA 


President  Carter  departed  Washington  on  June  14,  1979,  for  Vienna,  Austria, 
>  hold  a  summit  conference  with  Soviet  President  Leonid  1.  Brezhnev  June 
5-18.  Following  are  remarks  made  by  President  Carter  and  President  Brezhnev 
n  various  occasions  during  the  summit  and  the  text  of  the  joint  communique.1 


EPARTURE  REMARKS 

JNE  14 

Thirty-five  years  ago  during  an- 
ther summit  meeting  in  Potsdam,  a 
rief  message  was  brought  to  Presi- 
ent  Truman.  Just  before  dawn  on  the 
esert  of  Alamogordo  the  first  atomic 
omb  had  been  exploded — man  had 
nleashed  the  power  of  matter  itself, 
id  world  events  have  never  been  the 
ime. 

Since  then,  the  unchanging  duty  of 
^ery  American  President  has  been  to 
/oid  nuclear  war  while  maintaining 
id  even  enhancing  the  security  of  the 
nited  States  of  America.  That  is 
tactly  the  purpose  of  my  mission  to 
ienna.  We  know  that  progress  in  this 
:arch  is  most  often  measured  in 
ches  and  not  in  miles.  And  we  know 
tat  the  only  way  to  have  peace  in  the 
id  is  to  wage  peace  constantly  from  a 
)sition  of  constant  and  sustained 
itional  strength. 

The  summit  in  Vienna  will  be  the 
)th  such  summit  between  American 
residents  and  the  leaders  of  the 
aviet  Union  since  World  War  II.  We 
3  have  significant  differences  be- 
feen  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  im- 
jrtant,  and  they  require  the  most 
ireful  discussion. 

We  will  make  clear  to  the  Soviet 
nion  our  views  and  our  purposes 
iroughout  the  world,  so  that  no  mis- 
lderstanding  on  their  part  might  pro- 
de  a  dangerous  prospect  for  the 
;ople  of  our  two  nations  and  the  rest 
'  the  world. 

We  will  try  to  broaden  our  commu- 
cations  with  the  Soviets  and  to  cre- 
e  new  channels  of  understanding 
:tween  our  two  countries  for  these 
irposes. 

We  will  seek  new  areas  where  more 
(operation  might  be  forthcoming  and 
so  less  competition.  The  arms  limita- 
)h  treaty  which  President  Brezhnev 
id  I  will  sign  next  Monday  embodies 
at  spirit,  and  it  gives  us  enhanced 
itional  security  and  an  increased 
>pe  for  a  peaceful  future. 
And  with  SALT  II,  we  continue  the 
•-year    search    for    ways    to    avoid 


nuclear  war.  That  was  the  goal  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty;  that  was  the 
goal  of  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty;  that  was  the  goal  of  SALT  I. 
It  has  been  the  goal  with  SALT  II  of 
three  Presidents  negotiating  over  the 
last  7  years  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  to  make  this  agreement  which 
we  will  sign  next  week  fair,  equitable, 
a  stabilizing  force,  and  verifiable.  That 
will  be  our  goal  as  we  begin  to  discuss 
further  limitations  on  SALT  III. 

No  one  treaty  can  take  us  back  to 
the  time  that  we  enjoyed  before 
nuclear  weapons  became  a  potential 
destructive  force,  just  as  no  one  sum- 
mit conference  can  end  the  sharp  com- 
petition between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  agree  that  the  security  of 


both  nations  and  the  stability  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  avoiding  of  a 
nuclear  conflict  which  some  few  may 
survive  but  which  certainly  no  one 
could  win. 

I  approach  this  summit  in  Vienna 
with  hope,  but  without  any  false  ex- 
pectations. The  goals  which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  my  mission  today — improving 
our  own  nation's  security  and  enhanc- 
ing the  prospects  for  world  peace  and 
the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war — tran- 
scend all  other  issues  that  I  will  ever 
face  in  my  own  life  in  public  service. 

I'm  grateful  for  the  guidance  of 
members  of  my  Cabinet,  my  Adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  for  the  good  wishes  of 
our  nation  as  I  go  on  this  mission. 

I  go  to  Vienna  with  a  confidence 
which  can  only  come  from  represent- 
ing the  greatest,  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  free  society  on  Earth. 
Thank  you  all  very  much.  I'll  certainly 
do  the  best  I  can. 


President  Carter  reviews  the  Austrian  honor  guard  upon  his  arrival  in   Vienna.    To  the  left  is 

President  Kirchschlager.      White  House  photo  by  Karl  H.  Schumacher 
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ARRIVAL  REMARKS, 
VIENNA,  JUNE  142 

President  Kirchschlager 

Mr.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Austria,  I  bid  you,  Mr.  President,  your 
distinguished  wife,  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
your  distinguished  party  a  very  cordial 
welcome  on  Austrian  soil. 

We  Austrians  are  delighted  and  pro- 
foundly gratified  at  the  fact  that  your 
meeting  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Soviet  Union  takes  place  in  Vienna, 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Austria. 

We  hope  sincerely  that  we  will  be 
able  to  offer  you  for  your  encounter  an 
environment  and  an  atmosphere  which 
will  facilitate  your  highly  responsible 
talks. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  right  and  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  influence  your  deliberations. 
But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  add  one 
more  word  to  this  welcome,  speaking 
not  only  as  the  Federal  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Austria  but  also  as  one 
of  the  about  four  thousand  million  hu- 
man beings  in  this  world. 

We  hope  and  we  wish  and  we  trust 
from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  that  the 
meeting  between  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  will  lead  not  only 
to  the  signing  of  SALT  II  but  will  also 
help  to  develop  the  relations  and  the 
relations  of  trust  between  the  world 
powers  and  will  contribute  toward  the 
further  process  of  detente,  and  thus 
toward  a  reduction  of  armaments. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  a  very 
cordial  welcome  to  you  in  Austria. 


President  Carter 

We  are  all  delighted  to  visit  the 
beautiful  and  historic  city  of  Vienna. 
And  on  behalf  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  President  Kirchschlager,  Chancel- 
lor Kreisky,  and  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Austria  for  hosting  this 
summit  meeting.  The  good  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  your  President  have  been 
very  important  to  me  and  accurately 
express  the  purpose  of  our  meeting. 

The  United  States  and  Austria  are 
united  by  strong  bonds  of  friendship, 
mutual  respect,  and  shared  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals.  The  people  of  my 
nation  unequivocally  support  and  ap- 
preciate the  freedom,  the  indepen- 
dence, and  the  neutrality  of  Austria. 

I've  come  to  meet  with  President 
Brezhnev  on  a  mission  of  peace — to 
strengthen  and  to  enlarge  cooperation 


Seated  across  the  table  from  President  Carter 
and  Secretary  Vance  (foreground)  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  are  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko; 
President  Brezhnev;  and  Marshal  Ustinov, 
Minister  of  Defense. 

White  House  photo  by  Jack  Kightlinger 


and  understanding  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  nucle- 
ar war,  and  to  move  toward  a  more 
stable  and  a  more  secure  world. 

This  summit  involves  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  directly. 
But  all  people  have  an  urgent  stake  in 
these  talks.  No  human  being  can  rest 
secure  in  a  world  of  unrestrained  nu- 
clear weapons.  All  nations  and  all  peo- 
ple share  an  overriding  interest  in 
maintaining  peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 

This  city  is  especially  appropriate  as 
a  setting  to  pursue  the  goals  of  under- 
standing. Historically,  Vienna  has 
been  a  crossroads  where  different  cul- 
tures and  political  systems  meet.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  instance,  concluded  the  first  major 
cooperative  agreement  of  the  postwar 
period  24  years  ago  in  this  city  in  1955, 
helping  to  move  both  nations  beyond 
the  hostilities  and  suspicions  of  the 
cold  war  era  toward  stability  in  Eu- 
rope and  greater  cooperation  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Vienna  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
on  which  all  nations  rely  to  provide 
safeguards  for  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  power.  And  along  with  New 
York  and  Geneva,  Vienna  is  the  third 
city  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  nearly  three  decades,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  sought  to  limit  and  to  control  the 
momentum  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
This  week  we  continue  in  that  process 
with  the  signing  of  SALT  II. 

We  have  no  illusion  that  this  agree- 
ment will  rid  the  world  once  and  for 
all  of  danger,  nor  will  it  end  all  the 
differences  that  exist  between  our  two 
countries.  But  we  are  confident  that 
SALT  II  will  widen  the  areas  of  coop- 
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eration  and  reduce  substantially  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  people  of  Vienna,  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  the  peoples  of  many  other 
nations  have  known  the  bitter  price  of 
war  twice  in  this  century.  With  the 
success  of  this  summit  meeting,  all 
people  will  take  another  step  toward 
security  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  your 
good  wishes.  We'll  do  our  best  to 
make  them  come  true. 


DINNER  TOASTS 

U.S.  EMBASSY,  JUNE  16 

President  Carter 

We  have  come  to  Vienna  in  search 
of  common  understanding  in  a  spirit  of 
common  sense.  We  have  come  to  ex- 
plore, to  clarify,  and  to  attempt  to 
resolve  all  our  differences.  We  have 
come  to  take  one  more  step  toward 
avoiding  a  nuclear  conflict  in  which 
some  few  might  survive  but  which  no1 
one  can  win. 

If  I  had  one  thing  to  mention  in  my 
toast  tonight,  it  would  be  to  propose 
our  two  nations'  success  in  holding  a 
steady  course  toward  control  of  weap- 
ons and  then  halting  any  drift  toward 
uncertainty  that  might  come  from  our' 
failure  to  control  and  to  regulate  the 
arms  competition. 

We  must  consider  the  wider  possi- 
bilities of  SALT  II.  As  we  worked  tc 
conclude  our  agreement  on  strategic 
arms',  we  have  found  that  we  could 
work  together  for  other  positive 
change.  In  fact,  our  new  SALT  II 
treaty  could  provide  the  basic  frame- 
work that  we  seek  to  reduce  tension 
and  conflict  around  the  world. 

The  world  is  moving  quickly  to- 
ward more  varied  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Young  nations  are  asserting  a 
new  independent  place  for  themselves. 
We  are  seeing  the  decline  of  racism, 
the  end  of  colonialism.  And  there  is  a 
worldwide  movement  against  poverty 
and  social  injustice. 

At  the  same  time,  we  face  dangers 
that  create  combat  in  some  regions  ol 
the  world,  trouble  in  international  re-* 
lations  on  a  global  scale  and  encourage 
the  spread  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
arms  in  many  nations. 

Very  briefly,  let  me  say  that  we 
believe  in  restraining  conflicts  thaf 
could  undermine  the  goals  that  we 
have  established  for  ourselves.  We  are 
working  for  cooperation  among  na-! 
tions,  for  the  peaceful  settlement  ol; 
disputes,  for  economic  development 
with  social  justice,  and  for  humarj 
rights  around  the  world.  These  are  thd 
ideas  we  would  like  to  explore  witH 
you  as  we  discuss  the  unique  responsij 
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silkies  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

And,  finally,  I  believe  that  our  suc- 
cessful effort  to  limit  nuclear  weapons 
:an  be  a  framework  for  guidance  to- 
ward new  areas  of  cooperation  and  for 
acing  peacefully  those  areas  in  which 
ve  still  compete. 

We  raise  our  glasses  to  toast  our 
uccess  for  SALT  II.  Let  us  pledge  to 
teek  new  areas  of  common  under- 
itanding  in  the  same  spirit  of  common 
ense.  Let  us  pledge  our  continuing 
:ooperation  and  honesty  in  our  discus- 
ions,  enhanced  security  of  both  na- 
ions,  and — above  all — a  peaceful 
vorld. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  toast  to 
rou,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the  heroic 
>eople  of  the  Soviet  Union,  our  pres- 
et and  future  friends. 

'resident  Brezhnev3 

Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere 
hanks  to  President  Carter  for  the  kind 
vords  addressed  to  our  country  and  its 
saders. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact  that 
his  meeting  has  taken  place  is  regard- 
d  with  satisfaction.  I  am  glad  to  come 
a  know  President  Carter  personally, 
dr.  President,  you  and  I  have  traveled 

long  and  difficult  path  to  be  at  this 
leeting.  Yet,  the  time  and  the  efforts 
/ere  not  spent  in  vain.  Through  per- 
istent  work  by  both  sides,  the  prereq- 


uisites were  created  for  productive 
talks.  Their  results  will,  I  hope,  heart- 
en the  peoples  of  our  two  countries 
and  all  the  peace-loving  peoples  on 
Earth. 

Here,  we  are  guests  of  a  peaceful 
neutral  Austria.  And  this  is,  to  a  de- 
gree, symbolic.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
was  possible  to  achieve  such  a  status 
for  this  country  largely  due  to  cooper- 
ation of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.A.,  as 
well  as  France  and  Britain.  This  is  one 
of  the  tangible  results  of  the  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

Even  the  first  day  of  the  talks  has 
shown  that  the  two  sides  clearly  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems under  discussion.  It  was  already 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1970's  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  agreed  to  do 
everything  they  could  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war.  Our  coun- 
tries pledged  themselves  to  develop 
peaceful  relations  between  them  on 
the  basis  of  sovereignty,  equality,  non- 
interference in  internal  affairs,  and  mu- 
tual benefit.  It  was  not  easy  to  come  to 
those  agreements:  differences  in  the 
social  structures,  political  systems,  and 
views  of  the  two  sides  stood  in  the 
way.  Yet,  common  sense  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  realities  prevailed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  subsequently 
relations  between  our  two  countries 
began  to  develop  unevenly.  They 
went  through  a  period  of  stagnation 
and   even   regressed   somewhat   from 


'esident  Carter  waves  to  the  crowd  outside  the  Hofburg  Chapel  following  church  services  and  a 
•rformance  by  the  Vienna  Boys  Choir.     White  House  photo  by  Jack  Kightimger 
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the  charted  course.  This  affected  the 
entire  world  situation  as  well.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  meeting  can  become 
an  important  step  in  improving  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  ameliorating 
the  international  climate. 

Yet,  progress  along  this  road  will  no 
doubt  require,  as  before,  no  small 
amount  of  energy,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance. For,  however  absurd  it  may 
sound,  there  are  those  who  oppose 
normal  relations  and  peaceful  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries.  Ten- 
sions in  Soviet-American  relations  suit 
them.  And  some  just  dream  of  precipi- 
tating a  clash  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.A.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  our 
common  duty  to  our  peoples  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  entire  world  not  to  allow 
such  schemes  to  materialize. 

The  foes  of  mutual  understanding 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 
make  active  use  of  the  myth  of  the  so- 
called  Soviet  military  threat.  Strange 
as  it  may  be,  the  greater  the  Soviet 
Union's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  relations  among 
states,  the  more  resolute  its  sponsor- 
ship of  concrete  proposals  to  limit  ar- 
maments and  lessen  the  threat  of 
another  war,  the  more  persistent  is  the 
spreading  of  fables  concerning  our 
policies. 

Attempts  also  continue  to  portray 
social  processes  taking  place  in  one 
country  or  another  or  the  struggle  of 
peoples  for  independence  and  social 
progress  as  "Moscow's  intrigues  and 
plots." 

Naturally,  Soviet  people  are  in  soli- 
darity with  the  liberation  struggle  of 
the  peoples.  Our  assessments  of  the 
political  regime  in  this  or  that  country 
may  sharply  differ  at  times  from  the 
assessment  of  certain  quarters  in  the 
U.S.A.  But  the  U.S.S.R.  is  against  in- 
terference in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  countries.  This  is  our  position  of 
principle.  We  believe  that  every  peo- 
ple has  a  right  to  decide  its  own  desti- 
ny. Why  then  pin  on  the  Soviet  Union 
the  responsibility  for  the  objective 
course  of  history  and,  what  is  more, 
use  this  as  a  pretext  for  worsening  our 
relations? 

But  for  all  that,  I  still  feel  that  this 
time,  too,  realism  and  a  far-sighted 
approach  and  statesmanship  will  final- 
ly triumph;  particularly,  since  the 
champions  of  improving  and  develop- 
ing our  relations  have  powerful  al- 
lies— millions  upon  millions  of  citizens 
of  the  two  countries  and  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Our  first  meeting  with  President 
Carter  will  be  marked  by  a  momentous 
event.  We  are  to  finally  approve  and 
sign  a  treaty  on  the  limitation  of  strate- 
gic offensive  arms. 
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Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen. 
Jones  shakes  hands  with  Marshal  Ogarkov, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  foreground  to  the  left  is 
Mr.  Korniyenko,  First  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

We  are  also  going  to  discuss  several 
other  aspects  of  the  limitation  of  the 
arms  race  as  well  as  international  prob- 
lems and  certain  questions  concerning 
the  development  of  bilateral  relations. 
In  short,  we  have  plenty  of  work  to 
do. 

We  have  begun  this  meeting  in  a 
businesslike  and  constructive  manner, 
in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  mutual 
respect.  This  warrants  hopes  for  useful 
results,  something  that  is  expected  not 
only  by  the  peoples  of  our  countries 
but  also  by  people  in  all  countries  who 
want  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  life.  Let 
us  live  up  to  their  expectations. 

I  propose  this  toast:  to  the  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Mr.  Carter;  to  the  successful 
development  of  peaceful  and  good  re- 
lations between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States;  to  a  durable  world 
peace. 


DINNER  TOASTS 

SOVIET  EMBASSY,  JUNE  17 

President  Brezhnev3 

We  wholeheartedly  welcome  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  all  our  American  part- 
ners in  the  talks.  Our  talks  are  still 
going  on.  Yet,  it  is  possible  even  now 
to  mention  some,  albeit  preliminary, 
results. 

We  have  concluded  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  concerning  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  arms.  To- 
morrow the  SALT  II  treaty  will  be 
signed.  I  trust  the  President  will  agree 
that  this  document  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance. The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  taking  a  new  major 
step  in  containing  the  dangerous  and 
costly  arms  race,  thus  convincingly 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  they 
are  capable  of  jointly  solving  even 
very  complex  and  delicate  problems. 

The  new  treaty  is  realistic  and  con- 
crete. Its  subject  matter  is  the  quantita- 
tive limitation  of  arms  and  the  curbing 


of  their  qualitative  improvement.  It  is 
built  on  the  principle  of  equality  and 
equal  security.  The  observance  by  the 
two  sides  of  all  the  commitments 
under  the  treaty  is  reliably  verifiable. 

This  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
efforts,  a  fair  balance  of  interests. 
Every  provision — I  would  even  say 
every  word  of  this  treaty — has  been 
weighed  and  pondered  over  scores  of 
times. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  compromise,  for  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Each  side 
would  like  some  parts  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty  to  be  somewhat  different,  more 
suitable  to  it,  but  each  side  has  had  to 
yield  something  taking  into  account 
the  legitimate  interest  of  the  other 
side.  Any  attempt  to  rock  this  ela- 
borate structure  which  it  has  been  so 
hard  to  build,  to  substitute  any  of  its 
elements,  to  pull  it  closer  to  one's  own 
self  would  be  an  unprofitable  exercise. 
The  entire  structure  might  then  col- 
lapse entailing  grave  and  even  dan- 
gerous consequences  for  our  relations 
and  for  the  situation  in  the  world  as  a 
whole.  President  Carter  and  other 
leading  statesmen  in  the  U.S.A.  have 
also  warned  against  this  in  their  recent 
statements. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  leadership  of  our 
Communist  Party  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet  and  the  entire  Soviet 
people  are  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  understanding  that  has 
been  reached.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  fully  support  it  and  will  not 
accept  any  backpedaling,  any  attempt 
to  undermine  its  spirit  and  its  letter. 
And  once  the  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  U.S.S.R.  will  strictly  and 
faithfully  observe  it  like  all  other 
agreements  signed  by  it. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  will  open  up 
the  way  for  advancing  further  toward 
SALT  III.  This  work  will  possibly  be 
even  more  complicated.  A  number  of 
serious  strategic  and  geographical  fac- 
tors that  so  far  have  remained  outside 
the  framework  of  our  talks  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Yet,  I  believe 
that  given  a  firm  will  and  a  construc- 
tive and  honest  approach,  we  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  that  task  as  well. 

President  Carter  and  I  have  also 
reached  a  common  view  that  agree- 
ment on  SALT  II  should  provide  an 
impetus  for  faster  headway  in  the  talks 
on  other  questions  of  limiting  competi- 
tion in  the  military  field. 

It  is  high  time  for  agreement  to  be 
finally  reached  at  the  talks  proceeding 
here  in  Vienna  on  the  reduction  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments  in  central 
Europe.  Our  discussions  with  the 
President  have  shown  that  both  sides 
are  in  favor  of  speeding  up  this  work 


and  believe  that  the  initiative  and  good 
example  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  can  play  a  useful  role  here.  I 
feel  we  will  be  able  to  take  some  joint 
steps  in  this  regard.  Let  us  hope  that 
one  "Vienna"  will  prod  the  other. 

We  attach  extremely  great  impor- 
tance to  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  in 
international  affairs.  The  might  and 
the  influence  of  our  two  countries  im- 
pose special  responsibility  on  them.  It 
is  not  propaganda  attacks  or  the  play- 
ing of  some  "force  combinations"  but 
rather  wise  restraint,  respect  for  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  other  side, 
and  an  honest  desire  to  find  a  common 
language  in  building  a  more  sound  and 
secure  world  that  provide,  as  we  see  it, 
the  key  to  success.  Acting  in  this  spirit 
and  without  directing  our  cooperation 
against  any  third  country  we  will,  I 
feel,  be  able  to  do  a  lot  of  useful  things 
both  for  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.A.  and  for  mankind  as  a. 
whole. 

We  have  already  accumulated  some 
quite  good  experience  in  cooperating 
in  international  affairs.  Suffice  it  to; 
mention,  for  example,  our  joint  efforts 
to  stamp  out  the  hotbed  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  in  1973  and,  of  course, 
our  cooperation  in  preparing  the 
European  conference  in  Helsinki. 

The  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are' 
known  to  be  staunch  advocates  of 
international  detente.  But  detente  \i 
only  a  beginning.  In  our  relations  with' 
America,  as  well  as  with  other  states, 
we  would  like  to  achieve  more.  We 
would  like  to  have  truly  good- 
neighborly  relations  which  would  be 
sound  and  stable  and  would  exclude 
the  possibility  of  armed  conflicts.  To 
this  end  we  are  prepared  to  put  in  a  lot 
of  work  to  bring  our  peoples  closer 
together.  This,  of  course,  requires  reci 
procity.  Bridges  of  mutual  understand 
ing  are  something  that  can  only  be 
built  simultaneously  from  both  sides. 

Therefore,  we  regard  as  useful  the 
exchange  of  views  with  President 
Carter  on  the  development  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  in  the  fields  of 
economy,  science,  culture,  and  so 
forth.  I  should  like  to  hope  that  our 
meetings  provide  a  fresh  impetus  in 
this  respect  too. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  already  clear  that 
this  meeting  has  proved  to  be  busy  and 
productive.  Of  special  value,  I  believe, 
is  the  fact  that  President  Carter  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  accord  between  our  two  countries. 

And  provided  such  meetings  con 
tinue  to  take  place  in  the  future  they 
will  serve  as  an  earnest  that  the  good 
cause   for   which   we   have   come   td 
Vienna  will  be  followed  up. 
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I  propose  this  toast:  to  the  health  of 
esident  Carter  and  all  our  American 
rtners;  to  the  American  people;  may 
od  relations  and  mutually  beneficial 
operation  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
j  United  States  become  a  permanent 
:tor  of  international  life  for  the  good 
our  peoples  and  the  cause  of  univer- 
peace. 

esident  Carter 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  discussed 
ange  of  issues  important  not  only  to 
;h  of  us  but  to  the  entire  world.  On 
Tie  of  the  issues,  particularly  in  the 
ns  control  field,  we  were  able  to 
ther  our  joint  efforts  to  develop 
es  curbing  the  military  competition 
tween  us  and  to  lay  the  groundwork 
■  further  progress  on  the  control  and 
:  regulation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Dn  some  other  issues,  particularly 
ernational  problems  in  troubled 
:as  of  the  world,  we  did  not  always 
ree.  And  we  were  not  able  to  devel- 
a  common  approach.  We  did  agree, 
vvever,  to  continue  searching  for  a 
iceful  resolution  of  these  differ- 
:es. 

Both  our  countries  face  risks  that 
m  from  the  changes  sweeping  many 
•ts  of  the  world  today.  As  the  two 
jor  nuclear  powers,  we  have  a  spe- 
1  responsibility  to  deal  with  that 
inge. 

[  believe  that  two  possible  roads  lie 
'ore  us.  There  is  a  road  of  competi- 
n  and  even  confrontation.  Any  ef- 
t  by  either  of  our  nations  to  exploit 
:  turbulence  that  exists  in  various 
'ts  of  the  world  pushes  us  toward 
it  road. 

Die  United  States  can  and  will  pro- 
t  its  vital  interests  if  this  becomes 
:  route  we  must  follow.  But  there  is 
3ther  way — the  path  of  restraint 
i,  where  possible,  cooperation.  This 
he  path  we  prefer. 
[  hope  that  detente,  which  has  been 
)wing  in  Europe  because  of  your 
;at  work,  can  now  encompass  other 
uons  of  the  world.  I  hope  that  we 
l  work  together  so  that  the  rules  of 
traint,  the  mutual  respect  accorded 
;h  other's  interests,  and  the  recogni- 
n  of  the  danger  of  unbridled  compe- 
on  will  lead  to  an  even  more  stable 
ice  in  Europe  and  can  progressively 
applied  to  other  troubled  regions  of 
r  planet. 

[n  southern  Africa  there  is  a  strug- 
:  for  racial  justice.  We  Americans 
dw  that  violence  is  not  the  solution 
i  so  we  seek  peaceful  resolution  of 
:  conflicts  there. 

[n  southeast  Asia  war  continues, 
th  national  territories  being  invaded 
i  occupied  by  foreign  troops.  We 


Secretary  Vance,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  and  President  Carter. 
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believe  the  war  in  Kampuchea  can 
only  be  ended  by  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces  and  the  honoring  of 
national  independence  and  internation- 
al borders. 

We  must  all  show  compassion  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  suffering  peo- 
ple who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  and  their  homelands.  The  cal- 
lous indifference  with  which  the 
world  ignored  refugees  in  Europe  in 
the  1930's  must  not  be  repeated  in  the 
Asia  of  the  1970's. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Israel  and  Egypt 
have  taken  an  historic  step  toward  a 
comprehensive  peace.  Thirty  years  of 
hatred  had  brought  only  war  and  ter- 
rorism. Only  the  courage  of  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  leaders  has  now  enabled  us 
to  start  down  the  road  of  a  compre- 
hensive peace. 

On  all  these  major  international 
questions  the  United  States  stands  for 
the  peaceful  reconciliation  of  differ- 
ences and  against  the  use  of  force.  So, 
too,  we  stand  for  measures  to  control 
the  instruments  of  war. 

The  SALT  agreement  which  we 
will  sign  here  tomorrow  provides  a 
good  foundation,  one  that  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  other  arms  con- 
trol initiatives  that  we  are  pursuing 
together.  Let  us  build  on  that  founda- 
tion so  that  we  can  narrow  our  differ- 
ences in  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the 
independence  of  all  nations  and  the 
value  of  every  human  being.  Let  us 
both  agree  never  to  use  offensive 
weapons  against  any  nation  in  an  act 
of  aggression.  Let  us  discourage  the 


use  of  fore'  °;n  forces  in  troubled  re- 
gions of  the  world  and  encourage  the 
peaceful  set  iement  of  disputes  among 
the  people  who  are  directly  involved. 

In  all  the  world's  history,  no  two 
nations  have  ever  had  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  act  with  restraint  and  to 
seek  mutual  accommodation  than  do 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  do  have  many  differences 
of  history,  ideology,  and  economic 
and  social  systems. 

We  are  both  concerned  about  the 
future,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  honesty 
and  good  will  we  can  make  progress 
toward  a  safer  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

Now  I  would  like  to  propose  a  toast: 
First  of  all,  to  my  new  friend,  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev;  secondly,  to  the  heroic 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  third- 
ly, to  our  strong,  determined,  constant, 
unswerving  commitment  toward 
peace  in  the  world  and  a  control  of  all 
weapons. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS 
UPON  SIGNING  TREATY, 
VIENNA,  JUNE  184 

President  Brezhnev3 

President  Carter  and  I  have  just 
affixed  our  signatures  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms  and  related  documents.  This  has 
been  an  event  long  awaited  by  the 
Soviet  and  American  peoples,  by  the 
peoples  of  other  countries,  by  all  those 
who  desire  a  durable  peace  and  realize 
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the   danger   of  a    further   buildup    of 
nuclear  arsenals. 

In  signing  this  treaty,  we  are  helping 
to  defend  the  most  sacred  right  of 
every  individual — the  right  to  live. 
Many  representatives  of  our  two  coun- 
tries have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
draft  the  treaty.  I  think  it  will  be  fair  to 
specially  mention  the  contributions 
made  by  Secretary  Vance  and  Minis- 
ter Gromyko,  Secretary  Brown  and 
Minister  Ustinov.  President  Carter  and 
I  have  also  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
work. 

To  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  is  an  obli- 
gation that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  jointly  assumed. 
The  treaty  that  has  been  signed  today 
reaffirms  our  desire  to  fulfill  that  obli- 
gation. In  terms  of  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  limitations  of  strategic 
arms,  it  goes  far  beyond  the  SALT  I 
agreement. 

The  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty 
opens  up  the  possibility  to  begin  elabo- 
rating subsequent  measures  to  not  only 
limit  but  also  reduce  strategic  arms.  By 
concluding  the  SALT  II  treaty,  we 
are  making  a  major  step  forward  along 
the  road  of  an  overall  improvement  of 
Soviet-American  relations  and  conse- 
quently of  the  entire  international  cli- 
mate. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  a  logi- 
cal continuation  of  the  peaceful  for- 
eign policy  line  defined  by  our  Party 
Congresses,  a  line  that  we  intend  to  go 
on  following. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  has  appro- 
priately crowned  the  Soviet-American 
summit  meeting  here  in  Vienna.  On 
this  auspicious  occasion,  we  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  President, 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Government  of 
the  Austrian  Republic,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Austria  for  the  warm  hospitality 
and  cordiality  extended  to  us. 

President  Carter 

Unfortunately  in  the  past  the  most 
powerful  currents  of  history  have  of- 
ten been  the  ones  which  swept  nations 
to  war.  Yet  as  we  look  back  on  the 
causes  of  so  many  wars,  we  can  see 
times  when  a  more  watchful  course, 
even  a  small  careful  shift,  might  have 
guided  nations  that  much  better,  that 
much  further  in  the  ways  of  peace. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  what  we  have 
done  here  today  in  Vienna  in  signing 
this  treaty. 

Today,  the  threat  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust still  hangs  over  us,  as  it  has  for 
more  than  30  years.  Our  two  nations 
are  now  armed  with  thousands  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  each  capable  of  caus- 
ing devastation  beyond  measure  and 


beyond  imagination.  Several  other  na- 
tions now  have  nuclear  arms,  and  even 
more  have  the  ability  to  develop  the 
same  destructive  weapons.  Weapons 
technology  has  continued  to  advance, 
and  so  have  the  dangers  and  the  obvi- 
ous need  to  control  and  to  regulate 
this  arms  competition. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  which  have  gone  on  for  nearly 
10  years  without  interruption,  repre- 
sent the  realization  that  a  nuclear  arms 
competition  without  shared  rules  and 
without  verifiable  limits  and  without  a 
continuing  dialogue  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  disaster.  Such  an  unrestrained 
competition  would  tempt  fate  in  the 
future  and  would  insult  our  intelli- 
gence and  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  humanity. 

This  prospect  is  a  challenge  to  our 
courage  and  to  our  creativity.  If  we 
cannot  control  the  power  to  destroy, 
we  can  neither  guide  our  own  fate  nor 
preserve  our  own  future. 

Like  SALT  I,  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile treaty,  and  the  limited  test  ban 
before  it,  this  SALT  II  treaty  is  based 
on  the  real  security  needs  of  our  two 
nations.  It  will  not  end  the  continuing 
need  for  military  strength  and  for 
readiness  on  both  sides. 

But  SALT  II  does  place  important 
new  limits  on  both  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  nuclear  arms.  And  it  has 
allowed  us  to  continue  on  course  to- 
ward a  safer  world  with  even  more 
substantial  limitations  and  reductions 
in  SALT  III.  We  cannot  interrupt  nor 
endanger  this  process. 

I,  as  President,  am  entrusted  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  would  never  take  any  ac- 
tion that  would  jeopardize  that  sacred 
trust.  President  Brezhnev,  you  and  I 
both  have  children  and  grandchildren 
and  we  want  them  to  live  and  to  live  in 
peace.  We  have  both  worked  hard  to 
give  our  own  and  our  own  nations' 
children  that  security. 

We  realize  that  no  one  treaty,  no 
one  meeting  can  guarantee  the  future 
safety  of  our  nations.  In  the  end,  peace 
can  be  won  only  if  we  have  pursued  it 
and  struggled  tenaciously  to  keep  the 
peace  all  along.  Yet  this  fight  for  peace 
has  often  seemed  the  most  difficult 
victory  to  win. 

Here  today,  as  we  set  very  careful 
limits  on  our  power,  we  draw  bound- 
aries around  our  fears  of  one  another. 
As  we  begin  to  control  our  fears,  we 
can  better  insure  our  future. 

We  can  now  continue  to  explore  the 
planets.  We  can  discover  the  essence 
of  matter.  We  can  find  the  power  to 
preserve  ourselves  and  to  preserve  our 
Earth.  Each  of  us  has  only  one  nation. 
We  both  share  the  same  world. 
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U.S.  and  Soviet  officials  at  the  beginning  t 
one  of  their  meetings  at  the  Soviet  Embassy.   ' 
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Not  one  nation  on  this  Earth,  not 
one  people,  not  one  single  human  be 
ing  is  harmed  or  threatened  or  de- 
prived by  this  victory  in  the  battle  foi 
peace.  Indeed,  a  victory  is  here  today 
for  all. 

In  our  lifetime,  we  have  learned  tc 
make  war  by  unlocking  the  atom — the 
power  of  creation,  itself.  To  make 
peace  we  must  limit  our  use  of  tha( 
power  by  sharing  our  courage,  our 
wisdom,  and  our  faith. 

These  fundamental  strengths  of  hu- 
mankind have  brought  us  to  this  very 
table  today.  In  setting  our  hands  to  this 
treaty,  we  set  our  nations  on  a  safer 
course.  We've  labored  long  to  make 
SALT  II  a  safe  and  useful  chart  to-j 
ward  the  future.  Let  us  pledge  now  all 
together  to  use  this  treaty  as  we  con- 
tinue our  passage  to  peace. 

JOINT  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
COMMUNIQUE,  VIENNA, 
JUNE  18 

By  mutual  agreement,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Jimmy 
Carter  and  General  Secretary  of  the 
CPSU  [Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union]  Central  Committee  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
held  meetings  in  Vienna,  Austria,  from 
June  15  to  June  18,  1979.  President 
Carter  and  President  Brezhnev  con- 
ducted their  discussions  with  the  par- 
ticipation of: 

On  the  American  side,  Cyrus 
Vance,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  Harold 
Brown,  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs;  andj 
General  David  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  A.  A.  Gromyko, 
Member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  CPSU 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  D.  F. 
Ustinov,  Member  of  the  Politburo  of 
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e  CPSU  and  Minister  of  Defense;  K. 

Chernenko,  Member  of  the  Politbu- 

of  the  CPSU  and  Secretary  of  the 
antral  Committee  of  the  CPSU;  and 
arshal  N.  V.  Ogarkov,  First  Deputy 
inister  of  Defense  of  the  USSR  and 
lief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
rmed  Forces  of  the  USSR. 
Also  participating  in  the  talks  were: 
On  the  American  side,  George  Seig- 
>us,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
d  Disarmament  Agency;  Hamilton 
rdan,  Assistant  to  the  President; 
dy  Powell,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
nt;  Malcolm  Toon,  Ambassador  of 
s  United  States  of  America  to  the 
>SR;  and  Ralph  Earle,  Chief  of  the 
5  Delegation  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
mitation  Talks. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  A.  M.  Aleksan- 
ov,  Assistant  to  the  General  Secre- 
•y  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
>SU;  L.  M.  Zamyatin,  Section  Chief 
the  Central  Committee  of  the 
5SU;  G.  M.  Korniyenko,  First  Dep- 
y  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
>SR;  A.  F.  Dobrynin,  Ambassador 

the  USSR  to  the  United  States  of 
nerica;  V.  G.  Komplektov,  Member 

the  Collegium  of  the  Ministry  of 

•reign    Affairs   of  the    USSR;    and 

P.    Karpov,   Chief  of  the   USSR 

^legation  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 

tion  Talks. 

President  Carter  and  President 
ezhnev  signed  the  Treaty  on  the 
mitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
•ms.  Basic  issues  of  US-Soviet  rela- 
ms  and  pressing  international  prob- 
ns  were  also  discussed.  The 
change  of  views  was  characterized 

the  desire  to  expand  mutual  under- 
inding  and  to  find  mutually  accept- 
le  solutions  to  problems  of  interest 

both  sides.  In  their  discussions  they 
voted  special  attention  to  reducing 
e  risk  of  war  through  further  limits 
i  strategic  arms  and  through  other 
deavors  in  arms  limitation  and  disar- 
ament. 

The  two  sides  expressed  their  appre- 
ition  to  the  Government  of  Austria 
r  its  hospitality  and  for  providing  all 
cessary  facilities  for  the  success  of 
e  meetings. 

General  Aspects  of  US-Soviet 
Nations 

There  is  agreement  between  the 
les  that  the  state  of  relations  between 
e  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
of  great  importance  for  the  funda- 
ental  interests  of  the  peoples  of  both 
•untries  and  that  it  significantly  af- 
cts  the  development  of  the  interna- 
)nal  situation  as  a  whole, 
scognizing  the  great  responsibility 
innected   with   this,   the  sides   have 


expressed  their  firm  intent  to  continue 
working  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
more  stable  and  constructive  founda- 
tion for  US-Soviet  relations.  To  this 
end,  the  two  sides  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  expanding  areas  of  coop- 
eration between  them. 

Such  cooperation  should  be  based 
on  the  principles  of  complete  equality, 
equal  security,  respect  for  sovereignty 
and  non-intervention  in  each  other's 
internal  affairs,  and  should  facilitate 
the  relaxation  of  international  tension 
and  the  peaceful  conduct  of  mutually 
beneficial  relations  between  states,  and 
thereby  enhance  international  stability 
and  world  peace. 

The  sides  reaffirmed  their  convic- 
tion that  full  implementation  of  each 
of  the  provisions  of  the  "Basic  Princi- 
ples of  Relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics"  as  well  as 
other  treaties  and  agreements  conclud- 
ed between  them  would  contribute  to 
a  more  stable  relationship  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  two  sides  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes, respect  for  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  states,  and  of 
efforts  so  that  conflicts  or  situations 
would  not  arise  which  could  serve  to 
increase  international  tensions  They 
recognize  the  right  of  the  peoples  of 
all  states  to  determine  their  future 
without  outside  interference. 

Recognizing  that  an  armed  world 
conflict  can  and  must  be  avoided,  the 
sides  believe  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  more  important  and  urgent 
task  for  mankind  than  ending  the  arms 
race  and  preventing  war.  They  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  make  every 
effort  to  attain  that  goal.  To  that  end, 
they  also  recognized  the  value  of  con- 
sultation between  themselves  and  with 
other  governments,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent and  eliminate  conflict  in  various 
regions  of  the  world. 

The  sides  note  with  satisfaction  the 
growing  practice  of  contacts  between 
government  officials  of  the  USA  and 
the  USSR  in  the  course  of  which  key 
questions  of  US-Soviet  relations  and 
pressing  international  issues  are  dis- 
cussed. The  process  of  developing  use- 
ful ties  between  the  US  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  and 
of  exchanges  between  non-govern- 
mental organizations  is  continuing. 

The  talks  again  confirmed  the  spe- 
cific significance  of  personal  meetings 
between  the  leaders  of  the  USA  and 
the  USSR  in  resolving  the  basic  ques- 
tions in  the  relations  between  the  two 
states.  In  principle,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  such  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 


future  on  a  regular  basis,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  specific  timing 
will  be  determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

Agreement  has  also  been  reached  on 
broadening  the  practice  of  consulta- 
tions and  exchanges  of  opinion  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  sides  on 
other  levels. 

II.  Limitations  of  Nuclear  and  Conven- 
tional Arms 

The  two  sides  reaffirmed  their  deep 
conviction  that  special  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  problems  of 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  war  and  to 
curbing  the  competition  in  strategic 
arms.  Both  sides  recognized  that  nu- 
clear war  would  be  a  disaster  for  all 
mankind.  Each  stated  that  it  is  not 
striving  and  will  not  strive  for  military 
superiority,  since  that  can  only  result 
in  dangerous  instability,  generating 
higher  levels  of  armaments  with  no 
benefit  to  the  security  of  either  side. 

Recognizing  that  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
contribute  to  world  peace,  President 
Carter  and  President  Brezhnev  com- 
mitted themselves  to  take  major  steps 
to  limit  nuclear  weapons  with  the  ob- 
jective of  ultimately  eliminating  them, 
and  to  complete  successfully  other 
arms  limitation  and  disarmament  nego- 
tiations. 

SALT.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
President  Carter  and  President  Brezh- 
nev confirmed  and  signed  the  Treaty 
Between  the  USA  and  the  USSR  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms,  the  Protocol  thereto,  the  Joint 
Statement  of  Principles  and  Basic 
Guidelines  for  Subsequent  Negotia- 
tions on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Arms  and  the  document  entitled 
Agreed  Statements  and  Common  Un- 
derstandings Regarding  the  Treaty 
Between  the  USA  and  USSR  on  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sides  again 
stressed  the  great  significance  of  the 
Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Systems  and  strict  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions  and  of  other 
agreements  previously  concluded  be- 
tween them  in  the  field  of  strategic 
arms  limitations  and  reducing  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  war. 

Both  sides  express  their  deep  satis- 
faction with  the  process  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  arms  limitations  and 
the  fact  that  their  persistent  efforts  for 
many  years  to  conclude  a  new  treaty 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  This 
treaty  sets  equal  ceilings  on  the  nucle- 
ar delivery  systems  of  both  sides;  to 
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begin  the  process  of  reductions  it  re- 
quires the  reduction  of  existing  nuclear 
arms;  to  begin  to  limit  the  threat  repre- 
sented by  the  qualitative  arms  race  it 
also  places  substantial  constraints  on 
the  modernization  of  strategic  offen- 
sive systems  and  the  development  of 
new  ones. 

The  new  Treaty  on  the  Limitation 
of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  the 
Protocol  thereto  represent  a  mutually 
acceptable  balance  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  sides  based  on  the  principles 
of  equality  and  equal  security.  These 
documents  are  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war 
and  the  deepening  of  detente,  and  thus 
serve  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  peoples,  but  the 
aspirations  of  mankind  for  peace. 

The  two  sides  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mitment strictly  to  observe  every  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty. 

President  Carter  and  President 
Brezhnev  discussed  questions  relating 
to  the  SALT  III  negotiations  and  in 
this  connection  expressed  the  firm  in- 
tention of  the  sides  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Principles  and  Basic  Guidelines  for 
Subsequent  Negotiations  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Strategic  Arms. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  It 

was  noted  that  there  has  been  definite 
progress  at  the  negotiations,  in  which 
the  UK  is  also  participating,  on  an 
international  treaty  comprehensively 
banning  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  any  environment  and  an 
associated  protocol.  They  confirmed 
the  intention  of  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  to  work,  together  with  the  UK, 
to  complete  preparation  of  this  treaty 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Non-proliferation.  The  two  sides 
reaffirmed  the  importance  they  attach 
to  nuclear  non-proliferation.  They 
consistently  advocate  the  further 
strengthening  of  the  regime  of  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
confirm  their  resolve  to  continue  to 
comply  strictly  with  the  obligations 
they  have  assumed  under  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  They  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  applying  comprehensive  in- 
ternational safeguards  under  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  pledged  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  strengthen  these  safeguards. 

They  noted  the  profound  threat 
posed  to  world  security  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
agreed  that  the  states  already  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons  bear  a  special 
responsibility  to  demonstrate  restraint. 
To  this  end,  they  affirmed  their  joint 


conviction  that  further  efforts  are 
needed,  including  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to- 
ward non-proliferation  objectives. 

Both  sides  further  committed  them- 
selves to  close  cooperation,  along  with 
other  countries,  to  insure  a  successful 
conclusion  to  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  Review  Conference  in  1980, 
and  called  upon  all  states  which  have 
not  already  done  so  to  sign  and  ratify 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

Vienna  Negotiations.  President 
Carter  and  President  Brezhnev  em- 
phasized the  great  importance  the 
sides  attached  to  the  negotiations  on 
the  mutual  reduction  of  forces  and 
armaments  and  associated  measures  in 
Central  Europe  in  which  they  are  par- 
ticipating with  other  states.  A  reduc- 
tion of  the  military  forces  of  both  sides 
and  the  implementation  of  associated 
measures  in  Central  Europe  would  be 
a  major  contribution  to  stability  and 
security. 

ASAT.  It  was  also  agreed  to  contin- 
ue actively  searching  for  mutually  ac- 
ceptable agreement  in  the  ongoing 
negotiations  on  anti-satellite  systems. 

Conventional  Arms  Transfers.  The 
two  sides  agreed  that  their  respective 
representatives  will  meet  promptly  to 
discuss  questions  related  to  the  next 
round  of  negotiations  on  limiting  con- 
ventional arms  transfers. 

Chemical  Weapons.  The  two  sides 
reaffirmed  the  importance  of  a  gener- 
al, complete  and  verifiable  prohibition 
of  chemical  weapons  and  agreed  to 
intensify  their  efforts  to  prepare  an 
agreed  joint  proposal  for  presentation 
to  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Radiological  Weapons.  President 
Carter  and  President  Brezhnev  were 
pleased  to  be  able  to  confirm  that 
bilateral  agreement  on  major  elements 
of  a  treaty  banning  the  development, 
production,  stockpiling  and  use  of  ra- 
diological weapons  has  been  reached. 
An  agreed  joint  proposal  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment this  year. 

Indian  Ocean.  The  two  sides  agreed 
that  their  respective  representatives 
will  meet  promptly  to  discuss  the  re- 
sumption of  the  talks  on  questions  con- 
cerning arms  limitation  measures  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Other  Questions  of  Arms  Limitations 
and  General  Disarmament.  In  discuss- 
ing other  questions  connected  with 
solving  the  problems  of  limiting  the 
arms   race   and   of  disarmament,    the 


sides  expressed  their  support  for  the 
Final  Document  adopted  at  the  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly on  Disarmament.  The  sides  noted 
their  support  for  a  second  special  ses- 
sion of  the  UN  General  Assembly  de- 
voted to  disarmament  and  for  that 
session  to  be  followed  by  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  World  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence with  universal  participation, 
adequately  prepared  and  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

The  USA  and  the  USSR  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  between  themselves 
and  with  other  member  states  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  with  its 
enlarged  membership  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  effective  steps  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  in  that  forum. 

In  summing  up  the  exchange  of 
views  on  the  state  of  negotiations  be- 
ing conducted  between  the  USA  and 
the  USSR,  or  with  their  participation, 
on  a  number  of  questions  connected 
with  arms  limitation  and  disarmament, 
the  sides  agreed  to  give  new  impetus 
to  the  joint  efforts  to  achieve  practical 
results  at  these  negotiations. 


III.  International  Issues 

There  was  a  broad  exchange  of 
views  on  major  international  issues. 
The  sides  expressed  their  support  for; 
the  process  of  international  detente' 
which  in  their  view  should  become 
increasingly  specific  in  nature  and' 
spread  to  all  areas  of  the  globe,  thus 
helping  to  promote  increased  interna- 
tional stability. 

President  Carter  and  President 
Brezhnev  devoted  particular  attention 
to  situations  of  tension  which  compli- 
cate the  international  situation  and  in- 
terfere with  positive  developments  in 
other  areas.  The  two  sides  believe  that 
all  states  must  conduct  themselves 
with  particular  responsibility  and  re- 
straint in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  present  situations  of  ten- 
sion and  to  prevent  new  ones  from 
arising. 

The  two  sides  noted  the  importance 
of  increasing  international  cooperation 
on  such  global  issues  as  the  promotion 
of  worldwide  economic  development, 
the  protection  of  the  environment,  and 
the  peaceful  use  of  space  and  the 
world  ocean  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. They  expressed  their  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  developing  countries 
to  deal  with  the  problems  they  face. 

Noting  the  important  role  of  the  UN 
as  an  instrument  for  maintaining  peace, 
security  and  the  development  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  confirm  their  intention  to  pro- 
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iote  the  improvement  of  the  effec- 
veness  of  this  organization  on  the 
isis  of  the  UN  Charter. 

The  sides  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
ositive  developments  which  have 
iken  place  in  recent  years  with  re- 
>ect  to  the  situation  on  the  European 
jntinent.  They  underscored  the  sig- 
ificance  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
xence  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
i  Europe.  The  two  sides  agreed  that 
jntinuation  of  the  CSCE  process  is 
iportant  to  promote  security  and  co- 
peration  in  Europe.  They  called  at- 
mtion  to  the  need  for  full  imple- 
lentation  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  USA  and  the 
SSR  will  work  to  facilitate  a  con- 
ructive  meeting  of  the  representa- 
ves  of  the  participating  states  of  the 
11-European  Conference,  which  is 
iheduled  to  take  place  in  1980  in 
[adrid. 

Each  side  reaffirmed  its  interest  in  a 
st,  comprehensive  and  lasting  peace 

the  Middle  East  and  set  forth  its 
)sition  on  ways  and  means  of  resolv- 
g  the  Middle  East  problem. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  view., 
mcerning  developments  in  Africa, 
hey  noted  some  normalization  of 
e  situation  in  certain  areas  of  that 
mtinent,  and  the  efforts  of  the  inde- 
:ndent  states  of  Africa  toward 
operation,  economic  development 
id  peaceful  relations  and  the  positive 
le  in  this  respect  of  the  Organization 
'  African  Unity.  They  also  indicated 
eir  respective  views  regarding  the 
:uation  in  Southern  Africa. 
The  sides  recognized  the  impor- 
nce  to  world  peace  of  peace  and 
ibility  in  Asia.  They  agreed  that  the 
dependence,  sovereignty  and  territo- 
il  integrity  of  all  nations  in  the  area 
ust  be  fully  respected.  They  also 
dicated  their  respective  views  re- 
irding  the  situation  in  Southeast 
sia. 


I.  Cooperation  in  Bilateral  Matters 

The  importance  of  cooperation  be- 
veen  the  USA  and  the  USSR  on  the 
asis  of  mutual  benefit,  in  accordance 
ith  the  agreements  which  exist  be- 
veen  the  two  countries,  was  empha- 
zed.  The  sides  took  note  of  positive 
;velopments  in  the  wide  range  of 
lltural,  academic,  scientific  and  tech- 
cal  exchange  programs,  which  are 
)ntinuing  between  the  two  countries. 
Proceeding  on  the  established  prin- 
ples  of  equality,  reciprocity  and  mu- 
.al  benefit  as  the  basis  for  the  conduct 
'  such  programs,  the  sides  reaffirmed 
ieir  commitment  to  continue  and  in- 
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President  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary,  CC  CPSU 
President  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR 
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tensify  cooperation  in  these  areas. 

The  two  sides  confirmed  that  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  relations  repre- 
sent an  important  element  in  the 
development  of  improved  bilateral 
ties.  Both  sides  stated  their  position  in 
favor  of  strengthening  these  relations, 
and  recognized  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing toward  the  elimination  of  obstacles 
to  mutually  beneficial  trade  and  finan- 
cial relations.  The  two  sides  expressed 
their  determination  to  encourage  the 
relevant  organizations  and  enterprises 
in  their  respective  countries  to  enter 
into  mutually  beneficial  commercial 
agreements  and  contracts  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

President  Carter  and  President 
Brezhnev  expressed  mutual  satisfac- 
tion with  the  results  of  the  talks  which 
were  held.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  deepening  of  mutual  understanding 
between  the  sides  on  several  issues  as  a 
result  of  the  meeting  and  the  consist- 
ent implementation  of  the  agreements 
which  have  been  reached  will  facili- 
tate the  development  of  US-Soviet  re- 
lations and  represents  a  joint  contribu- 
tion of  the  two  countries  to  strength- 


President  Carter  and  President  Brezhnev.      White  House  photo  by  Karl  H.  Schumacher 
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SALT  II— A  BASIC  GUIDE 


The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  had  its  genesis  during  the 
Johnson  Administration.  The  United 
States  approached  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1967  on  the  possibility  of  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  ex- 
pressed objective  of  limiting  antiballis- 
tic  missile  systems.  The  Soviet  Union 
agreed  that  such  limitations  could  be  in 
our  mutual  interest  and  suggested  that 
the  sides  should  also  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  limiting  offensive  systems  as 
well.  However,  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  August  of  1968  de- 
layed the  start  of  these  negotiations. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
office,  the  idea  of  initiating  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  immediately  came 
up  again.  The  Soviet  Union  reaffirmed 
its  interest  and  willingness  to  com- 
mence such  negotiations,  and  in 
November  of  1969  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions formally  began. 

The  first  phase  of  SALT — which  be- 
came known  as  SALT  I — culminated  in 
1972  with  the  completion  and  ratifica- 
tion of  two  agreements.  The  first 
agreement — the  ABM  Treaty- 
restricted  the  deployment  of  antiballis- 
tic  missile  systems  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  equal  and  very 
low  levels.  The  second  agreement — the 
Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms — froze  the  number  of  offen- 
sive strategic  ballistic  missile  launchers 
at  the  number  then  deployed  or  under 
construction  by  each  country.  The 
ABM  Treaty  was  of  unlimited  duration, 
while  the  Interim  Agreement  was  to 
last  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Building  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
SALT  I,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  a  subsequent  series 
of  negotiations  —  SALT  II  —  in 
November  of  1972.  The  objective  of 
these  negotiations  was  to  replace  the 
Interim  Agreement  with  a  long-term, 
comprehensive,  and  balanced  agree- 
ment limiting  strategic  offensive 
weapons. 

Throughout  the  past  6  years,  three 
American  Presidents  have  continued 
these  negotiations.  Their  common  ob- 
jective has  been  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  by  bringing  under  control  a 
potentially  dangerous  strategic  arms 
competition. 

A  major  breakthrough  for  the  SALT 
II  negotiations  occurred  at  the  Vla- 
divostok meeting  in  November  1974, 
between  President  Ford  and  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev.   At  this  meeting 


the  two  sides  agreed  to  a  number  of  the 
basic  elements  for  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, including  an  equal  overall  limit 
on  the  offensive  strategic  forces  of  both 
nations. 


THE  AGREEMENT 

The  SALT  II  agreement  consists  of 
three  basic  parts:  a  treaty  to  last  until 
the  end  of  1985;  a  shorter  term  protocol 
that  will  expire  on  December  31,  1981; 
and  a  joint  statement  of  principles  and 
basic  guidelines  for  subsequent  negoti- 
ations. In  addition,  SALT  II  includes  a 
commitment  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Backfire 
bomber;  an  agreed  memorandum  listing 
the  numbers  of  strategic  weapons  de- 
ployed by  each  side  according  to  vari- 
ous categories;  and  a  lengthy  set  of 
agreed  statements  and  common  under- 
standings which  set  forth  interpreta- 
tions with  respect  to  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  fall  into 
three  major  categories:  quantitative 
limits,  qualitative  limits,  and  verifica- 
tion measures. 

Quantitative  Limits 

The  treaty  restricts  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  an  equal,  over- 
all total  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles.  The  equality  of  this  limitation 
redresses  an  imbalance  in  favor  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  has  existed  since  prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  SALT  I  agreements. 
The  units  to  be  included  under  this 
ceiling  are  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  launchers, 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SLBM)  launchers,  heavy  bombers, 
and  air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles 
(ASBM's)  with  ranges  over  600  km. 
Within  this  agreed  ceiling,  a  number  of 
subceilings  have  been  placed  on  spe- 
cific types  of  nuclear  systems.  The 
limits  are  as  follows: 

The  initial  ceiling  for  all  ICBM 
launchers,  SLBM  launchers,  heavy 
bombers,  and  ASBM's  is  2,400.  This 
ceiling  will  be  reduced  to  2,250  by  De- 
cember 31,  1981.  Under  these  limits, 
the  Soviet  Union — now  at  a  level  of 
about  2,520 — will  be  required  to  re- 
move about  270  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles  from  its  weapons  inven- 
tory, while  the  United  States — now  at  a 
level   of  about  2,060  operational 
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systems — will  be  allowed  to  augment 
its  strategic  forces  slightly  under  the 
terms  of  the  overall  ceiling.  This  lim- 
itation will  also  prevent  the  Soviet, 
Union  from  further  expanding  its  cur- 
rent strategic  forces  to  a  level  of  as 
much  as  3,000  delivery  systems  that 
could  be  deployed  by  the  end  of  1985. 
A  subceiling  of  1,320  applies  to  the 
total  number  of  launchers  of  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  equipped  with  multi- 
ple independently-targetable  reentry 
vehicles  (MIRV's)  plus  heavy  bomben 
equipped  with  cruise  missiles  witH 
ranges  over  600  km. 

An  additional  subceiling  of  1,20( 
applies  to  the  total  number  of  launcher; 
of  MIRV'ed  ballistic  missiles.  The 
U.S.S.R.  could  deploy  several  hundrec 
MIRV'ed  missile  launchers  in  excess 
of  this  total  in  the  absence  of  a  SALT  I 
agreement. 

The  final  subceiling  restricts  eacl 
nation  to  the  deployment  of  no  mon 
than  820  MIRV'ed,  ICBM  launchers 
This  restriction  is  especially  importart 
because  it  will  limit  the  deployment  o1 
MIRV'ed  systems  by  the  U.S.S.R.  an^ 
because  MIRV'ed  ICBM's  are  poten* 
tially  the  most  destabilizing  type  Oi 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicle. 

The  construction  of  additional  fixe< 
ICBM  launchers  is  banned  by  thi 
SALT  II  treaty,  and  neither  nation  i1 
permitted  to  increase  the  number  of  it' 
fixed  launchers  for  heavy  ICBM's-; 
defined  as  ICBM's  with  a  launch 
weight  (weight  of  the  total  missile)  c 
throw-weight  (weight  of  the  usefu 
payload  of  the  missile)  greater  than  tha 
of  the  Soviet  SS-19  missile.  Th 
Soviet  Union  is  the  only  nation  whic 
has  deployed  modern,  large  ballisti 
missiles  of  this  type. 


Qualitative  Limits 

The  treaty  places  a  number  of  qual 
itative  restrictions  on  the  developmen 
and  deployment  of  new  types  of  nuj 
clear  weapons.  These  limitations  in 
elude: 

The  number  of  warheads  on  cur 
rently  existing  types  of  ICBM's  is  fro 
zen  at  existing  levels,  i.e.,  at  thi 
maximum  number  tested  on  each  par 
ticular  type  of  ICBM,  as  a  means  o 
slowing  the  expansion  in  the  number  o 
nuclear  warheads.  As  a  consequence1 
the  Soviets  will  be  permitted  ! 
maximum  of  10  warheads  on  thei 
heavy  missiles — whereas  without  thi 
limit,  they  might  easily  deploy  20  or  3( 
warheads  on  a  modification  of  th 
SS-18. 

SLBM's  will  be  limited  to  no  mor 
than    14   warheads,   the   maximur 
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Allotment  of  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicles 


Total  Delivery  Systems 

Each  country  is  limited  initially  to  2,400 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  of  all 
types  combined  —  i.e.,  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  launch- 
ers, submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SLBM)  launchers,  air-to-surface  ballistic 
missiles  (ASBM's)  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  km,  and  heavy  bombers.  In 
1981,  the  initial  2,400  total  will  be  reduced 
to  2,250.  Within  this  overall  ceiling  there 
will  be  sublimits  imposed  equally  on  both 
sides. 


Cruise  missile 


MIRV'ing 
ASBM 


1982  Total 

Combined  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles of  all  types:  2,250 


2,250 


Sublimit  1 

Of  the  2,250,  neither  side  is  permitted 
more  than  a  combined  total  of  1,320  of  the 
following  types:  1)  launchers  of  MIRV'ed 
ICBM's;  2)  launchers  of  MIRV'ed  SLBM's; 
3)  heavy  bombers  equipped  for  long-range 
cruise  missiles;  and  4)  MIRV'ed  ASBM's. 


,320 


Sublimit  2 

Of  the  1,320,  neither  side  is  permitted 
more  than  a  combined  total  of  1,200:  1) 
launchers  of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's;  2)  launch- 
ers of  MIRV'ed  SLBM's;  and  3)  MIRV'ed 
ASBM's. 


1,200 


Sublimit  3 

Of  the  1,200,  neither  side  is  permitted 
more  than  820  launchers  of  MIRV'ed 
ICBM's. 


820 


i 
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aber  that  has  been  tested  by  either 
:  to  date. 

"he  throw-weight  and  total  missile 
ght  of  light  ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and 
BM's  cannot  exceed  that  of  the 
'iet  SS-19;  similar  limits  apply  to 
reasing  the  throw-weight  and 
nch-weight  of  heavy  ICBM's  be- 
id  those  of  the  SS-18.  This  will 


limit  the  further  growth  in  the  payload 
delivery  capability  of  missiles. 

Each  side  will  be  permitted  to  test 
and  deploy  only  one  new  type  of  ICBM 
for  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  This  ex- 
ception gives  the  United  States  the 
right  to  proceed  with  the  M-X  missile. 
In  permitting  the  Soviets  only  one  new 
type  of  ICBM,  this  provision  will  in- 


hibit the  Soviets  in  their  past  practice 
of  deploying  three  or  four  completely 
new  types  of  ICBM's,  with  substan- 
tially different  and  improved  charac- 
teristics, with  each  new  generation  of 
ICBM's. 

The  permitted  new  type  of  ICBM 
must  be  a  light  ICBM  (i.e.,  its  throw- 
weight  cannot  exceed  that  of  the 
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U.S.  and  Soviet  Strategic  Offensive  Force  Levels 


Operational  ICBM  Launchers1 


U.S. 
1,054 


1  January  1979 

U.S.S.R. 

1,400 


Operational  SLBM  Launchers1 


656 


950 


Long-range  Bombers4 

Operational5 

Others6 

Variants7 


348 

348 

221 

0 


150 

150 

0 

120 


Force  Loadings8 
Weapons  (warheads) 


9,200 


5,000 


■Includes  on-line  missile  launchers  as  well  as  those  in  construction,  in  overhaul,  repair, 
conversion,  and  modernization. 

2Does  not  include  test  and  training  launchers  but  does  include  launchers  at  test  sites  that 
are  thought  to  be  part  of  the  operational  force. 

includes  launchers  on  all  nuclear-powered  submarines  and,  for  the  Soviets,  operational 
launchers  for  modern  SLBM's  on  G-class  diesel  submarines. 

"Excludes,  for  the  U.S.:  3  B-l  prototypes  and  68  FB-lll's;  for  the  U.S.S.R.:  Backfires. 

includes  deployed,  strike-configured  aircraft  only. 

"Includes,  for  U.S.,  B-52's  used  for  miscellaneous  purposes  and  those  in  reserve, 
mothballs,  or  storage. 

'Includes  for  U.S.S.R.:  Bison  tankers,  Bear  ASW  aircraft,  and  Bear  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. U.S.  tankers  (641  KC-135's)  do  not  use  B-52  airframes  and  are  not  included. 

"Total  force  loadings  reflect  those  independently-targetable  weapons  associated  with  the 
total  operational  ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  long-range  bombers. 


SS-19),  and  it  cannot  have  more  than 
30  warheads.  The  Soviet  Union  may 
choose  to  use  its  exemption  to  deploy  a 
single  warhead  missile,  or  it  may  de- 
ploy a  new  MIRV'ed  missile  to  replace 
the  SS-17  and  SS-19.  The  M-X  mis- 
sile will  probably  carry  the  maximum 
permitted  number  of  10  warheads  and 
will  have  three  times  the  throw-weight 
of  the  Minuteman. 

The  average  number  of  long-range 
(i.e.,  over  600  km)  cruise  missiles  that 
can  be  deployed   by  either  nation 
aboard  its  airplanes  equipped  for  such 
missiles  can  be  no  greater  than  28.  The 
maximum  number  of  long-range  cruise 
missiles  that  can  be  deployed  on  exist- 
icavy  bombers,  such  as  the  B-52, 
is  limited  to  20.   Any  aircraft  that  is 
:>ped  with  long-range  cruise  mis- 
is  counted  as  an  ALCM-carrying 
heavy  bomber  and  is  included  in  the 
SALT  II  numerical  aggregates. 

Verification  Measures 

insure  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  by  its  own  means  to  verify 
ct  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
T  II,  the  agreement  contains  a 
i/er  of  provisions  designed  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
police  Soviet  conduct  with  regard  to 
weapons  included  in  the  agreement. 


The  agreement  prohibits  any  deliber- 
ate concealment  activities  which  im- 
pede verification  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  A 
clarification  to  this  provision  notes  that 
any  telemetry  encryption  (that  is,  the 
encoding  of  missile  and  aircraft  test 
data)  which  impedes  verification  is 
banned. 

The  agreement  also  forbids  any  in- 
terference by  one  nation  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  intelligence  collection  sys- 
tems (referred  to  in  the  treaty  as  "na- 
tional technical  means"  or  "NTM") 
belonging  to  the  other  nation  and  used 
to  verify  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  MIRV'ed  and  non-MIRV'ed 
types  of  missiles  once  they  have  been 
deployed,  the  agreement  sets  forth  a  set 
of  MIRV  counting  rules  which  provide 
that:  (a)  all  missiles  of  a  type  that  has 
been  tested  with  MIRV's  shall  be 
counted  as  MIRV'ed,  even  if  they  are 
deployed  with  single  reentry  vehicles 
and  (b)  all  launchers  of  a  type  that  has 
contained  or  launched  MIRV'ed  mis- 
siles will  be  counted  as  MIRV'ed,  even 
if  they  contain  non-MIRV'ed  missiles. 

Because  the  Soviet  SS-16  ICBM 
shares  certain  similarities  with  the 
mobile  SS-20  intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missile,  including  a  potential  ca- 
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pability  to  be  launched  by  the  mobil 
SS-20  launcher,  the  Soviet  Union  ha 
agreed  to  an  outright  ban  on  the  de 
ployment,  further  testing,  and  produc 
tion  of  the  SS-16,  including  the  pre 
duction  of  component  parts  unique  t 
the  SS-16. 

Both  nations  are  required  by  th 
treaty  to  notify  the  other  side  in  ac 
vance  of  certain  ICBM  test  launches. 

Both  nations  will  provide  figures  I 
their  own  strategic  offensive  forces  a 
part  of  an  agreed  data  base. 

The  treaty  provides  a  mechanism  I 
promptly  considering  any  ambiguoi 
situations  that  may  arise  in  the  futui 
and  for  overseeing  for  orderly  in. 
plementation  of  the  provisions  cj 
SALT  II  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  Standin 
Consultative  Commission.  This  body 
designed  to  provide  a  forum  in  whic 
either  nation  may  raise  matters  of  coi 
cern  regarding  the  SALT  process. 
has  worked  well  as  the  establishe 
means  of  monitoring  the  implement, 
tion  of  the  SALT  I  agreements  and  ! 
providing  a  continuing  forum  for  fu> 
ther  discussions  between  the  two  sid< 
with  respect  to  these  agreements. 

The  treaty  explicitly  states  that  ve| 
ification  will  be  by  "national  technic' 
means"  belonging  to  the  other  sid( 
National  technical  means  include  sate 
lites  (such  as  photoreconnaissanc 
satellites),  ground-based  systems  (su< 
as  radars  which  observe  missile  tes 
and  antennas  which  collect  telemetry 
and  aircraft-based  systems  (includii 
optical  systems  and  other  sensors 
Thus,  neither  side  is  dependent  on  tru 
to  verify  compliance  with  the  prov 
sions  of  the  agreement. 


THE  PROTOCOL 


The  protocol  enters  into  force  at  tr 
same  time  as  the  treaty,  but  it  will  e; 
pire  at  a  considerably  earlier  date- 
December  31,  1981.  It  places  temp( 
rary  limitations  on  certain  systems  wil 
regard  to  which  the  sides  could  n< 
reach  long-term  resolution.  These  lin 
itations  are: 

The  deployment  of  mobile  ICB1 
launchers  and  the  flight-testing  ( 
ICMB's  from  such  launchers  are  bai 
ned.  Development  and  testing  of  tY 
launchers  alone,  however,  are  not  r< 
stricted. 

The  flight-testing  and  deployment  c 
air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles  wil 
ranges  over  600  km  are  banned. 

The  deployment  of  ground-launcha 
and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
limited  to  cruise  missiles  not  capable  < 
a  range  of  more  than  600  km,  or  abc-i 
350  miles. 
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GLOSSARY 


This  glossary  has  been  designed  to 
irovide  a  reference  to  the  acronyms, 
vords,  and  phrases  associated  with  the 
trategic  arms  limitation  negotiations 
\nd  to  clarify  concepts  and  answer  ques- 
ions  which  arise  in  this  context.  It  is 
ntended  for  quick  reference  only,  not  as 
i  basis  for  adjudicating  definitional 
problems  that  might  arise  in  negotiation 
>r  in  final  treaty  or  agreement  language. 
rhis  glossary  was  released  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in 
tpril  1979. 

Aggregate.  The  SALT  II  agreement 
trovides  for  several  "aggregate"  nu- 
nerical  limits  on  various  categories  of 
trategic  offensive  arms.  The  term 
aggregate"  refers  principally  to  the 
iverall  aggregate  of  ICBM  launchers, 
ILBM  launchers,  heavy  bombers,  and 
IlSBM's.  The  SALT  II  agreement 
laces  an  initial  ceiling  of  2,400  on  this 
ggregate  with  reductions  to  2,250  be- 
inning  in  early  1981  to  be  finished  by 
le  end  of  that  year.  There  are  also 
ggregate  sublimits  of  1,320  on 
HRV'ed  ICBM  launchers,  MIRV'ed 
LBM  launchers,  MIRV'ed  ASBM's, 


and  heavy  bombers  equipped  for 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  km;  1,200  on  MIRV'ed 
ICBM  launchers,  MIRV'ed  SLBM 
launchers,  and  MIRV'ed  ASBM's;  and 
820  on  MIRV'ed  ICBM  launchers 
through  1985.  See  also  Quantitative 
Limitation. 

Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile  ( ALCM). 

A  cruise  missile  designed  to  be 
launched  from  an  aircraft.  See  also 
Cruise  Missile  (CM),  Cruise  Missile 
Carrier  (CMC),  and  Cruise  Missile 
Range. 

Air-to-Surface       Ballistic       Missile 

(ASBM).  A  ballistic  missile  launched 
from  an  airplane  against  a  target  on  the 
Earth's  surface.  For  the  purpose  of 
SALT  II,  an  ASBM  is  considered  to 
be  such  a  missile  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  km.  when  carried  by  an 
aircraft.  See  also  Ballistic  Missile. 

Air-to-Surface  Ballistic  Missile 
(ASBM)  Carrier.  An  airborne  carrier 
for  launching  a  ballistic  missile  capable 
of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  km  against 
a  target  on  the  Earth's  surface.  Bom- 


There  are  no  other  restrictions  on  the 
evelopment  of  flight-testing  of 
round-  and  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
iles,  and  the  600-km  deployment  lim- 
ations  will  expire  before  the  United 
tates  will  be  ready  to  deploy  these 
ystems.  There  are  no  limitations  in  the 
rotocol  on  the  range,  development, 
light-testing,  or  deployment  of  air- 
lunched  cruise  missiles.  These 
'eapons  will  be  an  important  future 
ddition  to  our  existing  force  of  long- 
inge  heavy  bombers,  and  airplanes 
quipped  with  long-range,  air-launched 
ruise  missiles  are  included  in  the 
,320  aggregate  of  the  treaty. 


OINT  STATEMENT  OF 
RINCIPLES 

SALT  II  is  one  part  of  a  continuing 
rocess  of  arms  control  negotiations 
etween  the  United  States  and  the 
oviet  Union.  This  fact  is  reflected  in 
ie  joint  statement  of  principles  and 
asic  guidelines  for  subsequent  negoti- 
tions,  which  declares  that  the  two 
ides  have  agreed  to  work  for  further 
iductions  and  for  futher  qualitative 


limitations  on  their  strategic  forces  and 
to  attempt  to  resolve  the  issues  in- 
cluded in  the  protocol  to  the  treaty.  In 
addition,  it  is  explicitly  noted  each  side 
may  raise  any  other  topic  it  wishes  in 
the  SALT  III  negotiations. 


BACKFIRE 

The  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken 
commitments  not  to  increase  the  rate  of 
production  of  the  Backfire  bomber 
above  its  current  rate  and  to  limit  up- 
grading of  the  capabilities  of  this  air- 
craft. The  freeze  on  the  Backfire  pro- 
duction rate  at  its  current  level  means 
that  the  Soviets  are  committed  not  to 
produce  more  than  30  Backfires  per 
year.  The  United  States  considers  the 
obligations  set  forth  on  Backfire  as  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty  as  a  whole.  The 
commitments  by  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
garding Backfire  have  the  same  legal 
force  as  the  rest  of  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. Thus,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  violate  these  commitments,  the 
United  States  could  withdraw  from  the 
treaty.  □ 


bers  equipped  for  ASBM's  are  then 
considered  to  be  heavy  bombers  which 
themselves  are  not  counted  in  the 
aggregate  limits  imposed  by  the  treaty 
(unless  they  are  also  equipped  with 
gravity  bombs  or  long-range  ALCM's), 
although  each  ASBM  is  so  counted. 
See  also  Air-to-Surface  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile (ASBM),  Ballistic  Missile,  and 
Bomber. 

Air-to-Surface    Missile    (ASM).    A 

missile  launched  from  an  airborne  car- 
rier against  a  target  on  the  Earth's 
surface.  See  also  Air-Launched  Cruise 
Missile  (ALCM)  and  Air-to-Surface 
Ballistic  Missile  (ASBM). 

Antiballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty. 

Formally  entitled  the  "Treaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Systems,"  this  treaty  is 
one  of  the  two  agreements  signed  at 
Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  known  col- 
lectively as  the  SALT  I  agreements. 
The  ABM  Treaty  entered  into  force 
on  October  3,  1972,  and  is  of  unlimited 
duration.  The  original  ABM  Treaty 
limited  each  side  to  two  ABM  deploy- 
ment areas  (one  national  capital  area 
and  one  ICBM  silo  launcher  area) 
with  restrictions  on  the  deployment  of 
ABM  launchers  and  interceptors  (100 
of  each  per  area)  and  ABM  radars  at 
these  areas.  A  protocol  to  the  treaty 
signed  in  1974  further  restricted  each 
side  to  only  one  ABM  deployment 
area. 

Backfire.  The  NATO  designation  of 
a  modern  Soviet  two-engine,  swing- 
wing  bomber.  It  is  currently  being 
deployed  to  operational  units  for  use 
in  a  theater  or  naval  strike  role  as  a 
replacement  for  older  Soviet  medium 
bombers.  Backfire  has  characteristics 
which  fall  between  the  characteristics 
generally  attributed  to  existing  heavy 
bombers  and  those  of  medium  bomb- 
ers. Under  certain  flight  conditions, 
the  Backfire  is  assessed  to  have  an 
intercontinental  capability. 

Ballistic  Missile.  Any  missile  de- 
signed to  follow  the  trajectory  that 
results  when  it  is  acted  upon  predomi- 
nantly by  gravity  and  aerodynamic 
drag  after  thrust  is  terminated.  Ballis- 
tic missiles  typically  operate  outside 
the  atmosphere  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  flight  path  and  are 
unpowered  during  most  of  the  flight. 
See  also  Air-to-Surface  Ballistic  Missile 
(ASBM),  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile (ICBM),  and  Submarine-Launched 
Ballistic  Missile  (SLBM). 

Bomber.  An  aircraft  designed  to  de- 
liver bombs  or  missiles.  See  also  Air-to- 
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Surface  Ballistic  Missile  (ASBM)  Carri- 
er, Cruise  Missile  Carrier  (CMC),  and 
Heavy  Bomber. 

Circular  Error  Probable  (CEP).  A 

measure  of  the  delivery  accuracy  of  a 
weapon  system.  It  is  the  radius  of  a 
circle  around  a  target  of  such  size  that 
a  weapon  aimed  at  the  target  has  a 
50%  probability  of  falling  within  the 
circle. 

Cooperative  Measures.  Measures 
taken  by  one  side  in  order  to  enhance 
the  other  side's  ability  to  verify  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  Such  measures  can  be  vol- 
untary or  negotiated. 

Cruise  Missile  (CM).  A  guided  mis- 
sile which  uses  aerodynamic  lift  to 
offset  gravity  and  propulsion  to  coun- 
teract drag.  Thus,  a  cruise  missile  is 
very  much  like  an  unmanned  airplane. 
A  cruise  missile's  flight  path  remains 
within  the  Earth's  atmosphere.  See  also 
Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM), 
Cruise  Missile  Carrier  (CMC),  Cruise 
Missile  Range,  Ground-Launched 
Cruise  Missile  (GLCM),  and  Sea- 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  (SLCM). 

Cruise  Missile  Carrier  (CMC).  An 

aircraft  equipped  for  launching  a 
cruise  missile.  The  limitations  of 
SALT  II  apply  to  those  CMC's 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of 
a  range  in  excess  of  600  km.  See  also 
Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM), 
Bomber,  and  Heavy  Bomber. 

Cruise  Missile  Range.  SALT  II  pro- 
vides that  the  range  capability  of  a 
cruise  missile  is  the  maximum  distance 
which  can  be  covered  by  the  missile  in 
its  standard  design  mode  flying  until 
fuel  exhaustion,  determined  by  pro- 
jecting its  flight  path  onto  the  Earth's 
sphere  from  the  point  of  launch  to  the 
point  of  impact.  Thus,  range  capability 
is,  in  effect,  defined  in  terms  of  the 
odometer  distance  traveled  by  the 
cruise  missile.  See  also  Cruise  Missile 
(CM). 

Data  Base.  As  an  adjunct  to  SALT 
II,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
agreed  on  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing Regarding  the  Establishment 
of  a  Data  Base  on  the  Numbers  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms  which  lists, 
for  each  side,  the  numbers  of  strategic 
offensive  arms  by  category  subject  to 
the  limitations  provided  for  in  the 
treaty.  This  data  base  will  be  periodi- 
cally updated  in  the  Standing  Consul- 
tative Commission  (SCC). 

Deliberate  Concealment.  SALT  II 
provides  that  verification  of  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment  shall   be   by   national   technical 


means  (NTM).  The  sides  have  agreed 
not  to  use  deliberate  concealment 
measures  which  impede  verification  by 
NTM  of  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement.  Deliberate 
concealment  measures  are  measures 
carried  out  deliberately  to  hinder  or 
deliberately  to  impede  verification  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  Deliberate  concealment  meas- 
ures could  include,  for  example, 
camouflage,  use  of  coverings,  or  delib- 
erate denial  of  telemetric  information, 
such  as  through  the  use  of  telemetry 
encryption,  whenever  such  measures 
impede  verification  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  See 
also  Encryption,  Interference ,  Na- 
tional Technical  Means  of  Verification 
(NTM),  and  Telemetry. 

Development.  Development  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  process  of  producing 
a  particular  weapon  system.  Subse- 
quent stages  include  testing  (or  flight- 
testing),  production,  and  deployment. 

Encryption.  Encryption  is  encoding 
communications  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  information.  In  SALT  II, 
this  term  has  been  applied  to  a  practice 
whereby  a  side  alters  the  manner  by 
which  it  transmits  telemetry  from  a 
weapon  being  tested  rendering  the  in- 
formation deliberately  undecipherable. 
See  also  Deliberate  Concealment  and 
Telemetry. 

Fixed  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile (ICBM)  Launcher.  There  are  two 
categories  of  ICBM  launchers — fixed 
and  mobile.  Fixed  ICBM  launchers 
have  traditionally  been  referred  to  as 
either  "soft,"  whereby  the  missile  and 
most  of  its  launch  equipment  remain 
above  ground,  or  "hard,"  whereby  the 
missile  and  most  of  its  launch  equip- 
ment are  contained  in  a  hardened 
underground  silo.  In  both  cases 
the  launcher — the  equipment  which 
launches  the  missile — is  in  a  fixed  loca- 
tion. See  also  Lntercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  (LCBM)  Silo  Launcher  and 
Launcher. 

Flight-Test.  For  the  purposes  of 
SALT  II,  a  flight-test  of  a  missile  is  an 
actual  launch  of  the  missile  (as  distinct 
from  a  static  test)  conducted  for  any 
purpose,  including  for  development  of 
the  missile,  for  demonstration  of  its 
capabilities,  and  for  training  of  crews. 
See  also  Launch  and  Test  Range. 

Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System  (FOBS).  A  missile  that 
achieves  an  orbital  trajectory  but  fires 
a  set  of  retrorockets  before  the  com- 
pletion of  one  revolution  in  order  to 
slow  down,  reenter  the  atmosphere, 
and  release  the  warhead  it  carries  into 


a  ballistic  trajectory  toward  its  target 
While  a  normal  ICBM  follows  an 
arching,  elliptical  path  to  target,  and  is 
highly  visible  to  defending  radars,  a 
weapon  in  low  orbit  (e.g.,  100  miles 
altitude)  can  make  a  sharp  descent  tc 
Earth,  cutting  radar  warning  time  sub- 
stantially. A  FOBS  path  accordingly 
would  consist  of  a  launch  into  low 
orbit,  a  partial  circle  to  the  Earth  tar- 
get, and  a  rapid  descent. 

Fractionation.  The  division  of  the 
payload  of  a  missile  into  several  war 
heads.  The  use  of  a  MIRV  payload  i: 
an  example  of  fractionation.  The  tern 
"fractionation  limits"  is  used  to  de 
scribe  the  treaty  limitations  on  the 
maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicle: 
per  missile.  See  also  Payload  ant 
Reentry  Vehicle  (R  V). 

Functionally  Related  Observablt 
Differences  (FROD's).  The  means  b> 
which  SALT  II  provides  for  distin 
guishing  between  those  aircraft  whicl 
are  capable  of  performing  certan 
SALT-limited  functions  and  thosi 
which  are  not.  FROD's  are  difference; 
in  the  observable  features  of  airplane; 
which  specifically  determine  whether 
or  not  these  airplanes  can  perform  th< 
mission  of  a  heavy  bomber,  or  wheth- 
er or  not  they  can  perform  the  missior 
of  a  bomber  equipped  for  cruise  mis 
siles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  60** 
km,  or  whether  or  not  they  can  per 
form  the  mission  of  a  bomber  equipped 
for  ASBM's.  See  also  Heavy  Bombe 
and  Observable  Differences  (OD's). 

Ground-Launched     Cruise     Missil 

(GLCM).  A  cruise  missile  launche( 
from  ground  installations  or  vehicles 
See  also  Cruise  Missile  (CM),  Cruis 
Missile  Range,  and  Protocol. 

Heavy  (Ballistic)  Missile.  For  th 
purposes  of  SALT  II,  ballistic  missile 
are  divided  into  two  categorie 
according  to  their  throw-weigh 
and  launch-weight — light  and  heavy 
Heavy  missiles  (ICBM's,  SLBM's,  am 
ASBM's)  are  those  missiles  whicl 
have  a  launch-weight  greater  or  i 
throw-weight  greater  than  the  launch 
weight  or  throw-weight  of  the  Sovie 
SS-19  ICBM. 

Heavy  Bomber.  The  term  used  i; 
SALT  II  to  describe  those  aircrai 
included  in  the  aggregate  limitation 
of  the  agreement.  Heavy  bombers  con 
sist  of  four  categories  of  airplanes: 

•  Current  types  are  the  B-52  an< 
B-l  for  the  U.S.  and  the  TU-95  (Bear 
and  Myasishchev  (Bison)  for  the  Sovi 
ets; 

•  Future  types  of  bombers  whicl 
can  carry  out  the  mission  of  a  heav; 
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omber  in  a  manner  similar  or  superior 
>  that  of  the  bombers  listed  above; 

•  Types  of  bombers  equipped  for 
ruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in 
tcess  of  600  km;  and 

•  Types  of  bombers  equipped  for 
SBM's. 

Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
CBM).  A  land-based  fixed  or  mobile 
)cket-propelled  vehicle  capable  of 
slivering  a  warhead  to  intercontinen- 
,1  ranges.  Once  they  are  outside  the 
mosphere,  ICBM's  fly  to  a  target  on 
l  elliptical  trajectory.  An  ICBM  con- 
sts  of  a  booster,  one  or  more  reentry 
;hicles,  possibly  penetration  aids, 
id,  in  the  case  of  a  MIRV'ed  missile, 
postboost  vehicle.  For  the  purposes 
'SALT  II,  an  ICBM  is  considered  to 
:  a  land-based  ballistic  missile  capable 

a  range  in  excess  of  5,500  km  (about 
000  nautical  miles). 

Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
CBM)  Silo  Launcher.   An  ICBM 

uncher,  a  "hard"  fixed  ICBM 
uncher,  is  an  underground  installation 
instructed  primarily  of  steel  and  con- 
ete,  housing  an  intercontinental  bal- 
itic  missile  and  the  equipment  for 
unching  it.  See  also  Fixed  Intercon- 
tental  Ballistic  Missile  (ICBM) 
mncher  and  Launcher. 

Interference.  The  SALT  II  treaty 
ovides  that  each  party  shall  use 
itional  technical  means  (NTM)  of 
;rification  at  its  disposal  to  pro- 
de  assurance  of  compliance  with  the 
eaty.  In  this  connection,  each  party 
is  undertaken  a  commitment  not  to 
terfere  with  the  NTM  of  the  other 
irty.  This  means  that  neither  side  can 
:stroy  or  attempt  to  negate  the  func- 
)ning  of  the  NTM  of  the  other  side 
.g.,  blinding  of  photoreconnaissance 
tellites).  See  also  Deliberate  Conceal- 
ent,  National  Technical  Means  of 
erification  (NTM),  Telemetry,  and 
mfication. 

Interim  Agreement.  Formally  en- 
led  the  "Interim  Agreement  Be- 
/een  the  United  States  of  America 
id  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
epublics  on  Certain  Measures  With 
espect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
ffensive  Arms,"  this  agreement  com- 
ises  one  of  two  agreements  signed  at 
oscow  on  May  26,  1972,  and  known 
illectively  as  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ents.  The  Interim  Agreement  en- 
red  into  force  on  October  3,  1972, 
id  formally  expired  on  October  3, 
•77.  In  September  1977,  the  U.S.  and 
e  U.S.S.R.  separately  stated  that 
ey  did  not  plan  to  take  any  action 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
terim   Agreement   pending   conclu- 


sion of  the  SALT  II  negotiations. 

Joint  Statement  of  Principles.  SALT 
II  consists  of  three  parts:  a  treaty 
which  will  last  through  1985,  a  pro- 
tocol which  will  last  through  1981, 
and  a  Joint  Statement  of  Principles 
and  Basic  Guidelines  for  Subsequent 
Negotiations  on  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Arms.  The  joint  statement  of 
principles  provides  a  general  statement 
of  objectives  for  negotiation  in  SALT 
III. 

Launch.  For  the  purposes  of  SALT 
II,  a  launch  includes  a  flight  of  a 
missile  for  testing,  training,  or  any 
other  purpose.  The  term  "launch" 
would  not  encompass  so-called  pop-up 
tests  which  are  tests  of  the  launcher 
and  ejection  mechanism.  See  also 
Flight-Test  and  Launcher. 

Launch-Weight.  The  weight  of  the 
fully  loaded  missile  itself  at  the  time  of 
launch.  This  would  include  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  all  booster  stages,  the 
postboost  vehicle  (PBV),  and  the  pay- 
load.  See  also  Heavy  (Ballistic)  Missile, 
Light  (Ballistic)  Missile,  and  Throw- 
Weight. 

Launcher.  That  equipment  which 
launches  a  missile.  ICBM  launchers 
are  land-based  launchers  which  can  be 
either  fixed  or  mobile.  SLBM  launch- 
ers are  the  missile  tubes  on  a  ballistic 
missile  submarine.  An  ASBM  launcher 
is  the  carrier  aircraft  with  associated 
equipment.  Launchers  for  cruise  mis- 
siles can  be  installed  on  aircraft,  ships, 
or  land-based  vehicles  or  installations. 

Light  (Ballistic)   Missile.   For  the 

purposes  of  SALT  II,  ballistic  missiles 
are  divided  into  two  categories  ac- 
cording to  their  throw-weight  and 
launch-weight — light  and  heavy.  The 
Soviet  SS-19  ICBM  is  acknowledged 
by  both  sides  as  the  heaviest  of  the 
existing  light  ICBM's  on  either  side. 
See  also  Heavy  (Ballistic)  Missile, 
Launch- Weight,  and  Throw-Weight. 

Mobile  ICBM  Launcher.  Equipment 
which  launches  an  ICBM  and  which 
can  move  or  be  moved  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another.  Mobile  ICBM  launch- 
ers could  include  ICBM  launchers  on 
wheeled  vehicles,  launchers  on  vehi- 
cles which  travel  on  rails,  and  launch- 
ers which  are  moved  among  launch- 
points  which  might  themselves  be 
"hard"  or  "soft." 

Modernization.  The  process  of 
modifying  a  weapon  system  such  that 
its  characteristics  or  components  are 
altered  in  order  to  improve  the  per- 
formance capabilities  for  that  weapon 
system.  SALT  II  provides  that,  sub- 
ject   to    provisions   to    the    contrary, 
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modernization  and  replacement  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  may  be  car- 
ried out.  See  also  Qualitative  Limita- 
tion. 

Multiple  Independently-Targetable 
Reentry  Vehicle  (MIRV).  Multiple 
reentry  vehicles  carried  by  a  ballistic 
missile,  each  of  which  can  be  directed 
to  a  separate  and  arbitrarily  located 
target.  A  MIRV'ed  missile  employs  a 
postboost  vehicle  (PBV)  or  other  war- 
head-dispensing mechanism.  The  dis- 
pensing and  targeting  mechanism 
maneuvers  to  achieve  successive  de- 
sired positions  and  velocities  to  dis- 
pense each  RV  on  a  trajectory  to 
attack  the  desired  target,  or  the  RV's 
might  themselves  maneuver  toward 
their  targets  after  they  reenter  the  at- 
mosphere. For  the  purposes  of  SALT 
II,  MIRV'ed  ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and 
ASBM's  are  defined  as  those  which 
have  been  flight-tested  with  two  or 
more  independently-targetable  reentry 
vehicles,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  also  been  flight-tested  with 
a  single  reentry  vehicle  or  with  multi- 
ple reentry  vehicles  which  are  not 
independently  targetable.  See  also  Pay- 
load  and  Postboost  Vehicle  (PBV). 

Multiple    Reentry    Vehicle    (MRV). 

The  reentry  vehicle  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile equipped  with  multiple  warheads 
where  the  missile  does  not  have  the 
capability  of  independently  targeting 
the  reentry  vehicles — as  distinct  from 
a  missile  equipped  for  MIRV's.  See 
also  Multiple  Independently-Targetable 
Reentry  Vehicle  (MIRV),  Pay  load,  and 
Reentry  Vehicle  (R  V). 

National  Technical  Means  of  Verifi- 
cation (NTM).  Assets  which  are  under 
national  control  for  monitoring  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement.  NTM  include  photograph- 
ic reconnaisance  satellites,  aircraft- 
based  systems  (such  as  radars  and  opti- 
cal systems),  as  well  as  sea-  and 
ground-based  systems  (such  as  radars 
and  antennas  for  collecting  telemetry). 
SALT  II  provides  that  the  sides  un- 
dertake not  to  interfere  with  the  NTM 
of  the  other  party  nor  to  use  deliberate 
concealment  measures  which  impede 
verification  by  NTM  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
See  also  Deliberate  Concealment,  Inter- 
ference, Telemetry,  and  Verification. 

New  Type  of  ICBM.  The  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  agreed,  for  the  peri- 
od of  SALT  II,  to  limit  each  side  to 
only  one  new  type  of  ICBM.  Specific 
technical  criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished to  distinguish  between  new 
types  of  ICBM's  and  existing  types  of 
ICBM's.  These  criteria  include  such 
physical  parameters  as  missile  length, 
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maximum  diameter,  throw-weight, 
launch-weight,  and  fuel  type.  See  also 
Launch-  Weight,  Modernization,  and 
Throw-  Weight. 

Noncircumvention.  SALT  II  pro- 
vides that  each  party  undertakes  not  to 
circumvent  the  provisions  of  this  trea- 
ty through  any  other  state  or  states  or 
in  any  other  manner.  This  provision 
simply  makes  explicit  the  inherent  ob- 
ligation any  state  assumes  when  party 
to  an  international  agreement  not  to 
circumvent  the  provisions  of  that 
agreement.  This  provision  will  not  af- 
fect existing  patterns  of  collaboration 
and  cooperation  with  our  allies,  in- 
cluding cooperation  in  modernization 
of  allied  forces. 

Observable  Differences  (OD's).  Ex- 
ternally observable  design  features 
used  to  distinguish  between  those 
heavy  bombers  of  current  types  which 
are  capable  of  performing  a  particular 
SALT-limited  function  and  those 
which  are  not.  These  differences  need 
not  be  functionally  related  but  must  be 
a  design  feature  which  is  externally 
observable.  See  also  Functionally  Re- 
lated Observable  Differences  (FROD's) 
and  Heavy  Bomber. 

Payload.  Weapons  and  penetration 
aids  carried  by  a  delivery  vehicle.  In 
the  case  of  a  ballistic  missile,  the  RV(s) 
and  antiballistic  missile  penetration 
aids  placed  on  ballistic  trajectories  by 
the  main  propulsion  stages  or  the 
PBV;  in  the  case  of  a  bomber,  those 
bombs,  missiles,  or  penaids  carried  in- 
ternally or  attached  to  the  wings  or 
fuselage.  See  also  Multiple  Indepen- 
dently-Targetable  Reentry  Vehicle 
(MIRV),  Multiple  Reentry  Vehicles 
(MR  V's),  Penetration  Aids  (Penaids), 
Postboost  Vehicle  (PBV),  and  Reentry 
Vehicle. 

Penetration  Aids  (Penaids).  Devices 
employed  by  offensive  weapon  sys- 
tems, such  as  ballistic  missiles  and 
bombers,  to  increase  the  probability  of 
penetrating  enemy  defenses.  They  are 
frequently  designed  to  simulate  or  to 
mask  an  aircraft  or  ballistic  missile 
warhead  in  order  to  mislead  enemy 
radar  and/or  divert  defensive  antiair- 
craft or  antimissile  fire.  See  also  Pay- 
load. 

Postboost  Vehicle  (PBV).  Often 
referred  to  as  a  "bus,"  the  PBV  is  that 
part  of  a  missile  which  carries  the 
reentry  vehicles,  a  guidance  package, 
fuel,  and  thrust  devices  for  altering  the 
ballistic  flight  path  so  that  the  reentry 
vehicles  can  be  dispensed  sequentially 
toward  different  targets  (MIRV's). 
Ballistic  missiles  with  single  RV's  also 
might  use  a  PBV  to  increase  the  accu- 


racy of  the  RV  by  placing  it  more 
precisely  into  the  desired  trajectory. 
See  also  Multiple  Independently-Target- 
able  Reentry  Vehicle  (MIR  V),  Payload, 
and  Reentry  Vehicle  (R  V). 

Production.  Series  manufacturing  a 
particular  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
system  following  its  development  and 
testing. 

Protocol.  The  SALT  II  agreement 
consists  of  three  parts:  a  treaty  which 
will  last  through  1985,  a  protocol 
which  will  last  through  1981,  and  a 
Joint  Statement  of  Principles  and  Ba- 
sic Guidelines  for  Subsequent  Negotia- 
tions on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Arms.  The  protocol  establishes  tempo- 
rary limitations  on  mobile  ICBM 
launchers,  ground-  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  ASBM's. 

Qualitative  Limitation.  Restrictions 
on  capabilities  of  a  weapon  system  as 
distinct  from  quantitative  limits  (e.g., 
on  numbers  of  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles). In  SALT  II,  such  qualitative 
limitations  include,  inter  alia,  a  prohi- 
bition on  more  than  one  new  type  of 
ICBM  for  each  side,  restrictions  on 
missile  launch-weight  and  throw- 
weight,  and  limitations  on  the  number 
of  reentry  vehicles  a  missile  may  car- 
ry. See  also  Fractionation,  Launch- 
Weight,  Modernization,  and  Throw- 
Weight. 

Quantitative  Limitation.  Numerical 
limits  on  the  number  of  weapons  sys- 
tems in  certain  categories,  as  distinct 
from  qualitative  limits  on  weapons  ca- 
pabilities. For  the  purposes  of  SALT 
II,  such  limitations  include  the  vari- 
ous aggregate  limits.  See  also 
Aggregate. 

Rapid  Reload.  The  capability  of  a 
launcher  to  fire  a  second  missile  within 
a  short  period  of  time  after  an  initial 
missile  firing.  See  also  Launcher. 

Reentry  Vehicle  (RV).  That  portion 
of  a  ballistic  missile  which  carries  the 
nuclear  warhead.  It  is  called  a  reentry 
vehicle  because  it  reenters  the  Earth's 
atmosphere  in  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  missile  trajectory.  See  also  Multi- 
ple Independently-Targetable  Reentry 
Vehicle  (MIRV),  Multiple  Reentry  Ve- 
hicle (MRV),  Payload,  and  Postboost 
Vehicle  (PBV). 

Sea- Launched  Cruise  Missile  (SLCM). 

A  cruise  missile  launched  from  a  sub- 
marine or  surface  ship.  See  also  Cruise 
Missile  (CM),  Cruise  Missile  Range, 
and  Protocol. 

Standing    Consultative    Commission 

(SCO.  A  permanent  U.S. -Soviet  com- 
mission first  established  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  I 
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agreements.  Its  purpose  is  to  promo 
the  objectives  and  implementation  ( 
the  provisions  of  the  various  treati« 
and  agreements  achieved  between  tl 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  SAL 
negotiations.  The  SCC  meets  at  lea 
twice  a  year.  The  commission  dea 
with  matters  such  as  questions  of  cor 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  tre 
ties  and  agreements  and  the  workir 
out  of  procedures  to  implement  tl 
SALT  agreements.  The  SCC  will  coi 
tinue  these  functions  with  respect  i 
SALT  II. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Tall 
(SALT).  A  series  of  negotiations  b 
tween  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  whic 
began  in  November  1969.  The  negoti 
tions  seek  to  limit  and  reduce  bo; 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  arm 
The  first  round  of  negotiations,  know 
as  SALT  I,  concluded  in  May  19: 
and  resulted  in  two  agreements — tl 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agre 
ment  on  Certain  Measures  with  R 
spect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strateg; 
Offensive  Arms.  SALT  II,  begun 
November  1972,  includes  a  treaty,- 
protocol  of  shorter  duration,  and' 
Joint  Statement  of  Principles  and  Bi 
sic  Guidelines  for  Subsequent  Negoti. 
tions  on  the  Limitation  of  Strateg 
Arms. 

Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  M! 
sile  (SLBM).  A  ballistic  missile  carri< 
in  and  launched  from  a  submarine.  F; 
the  purposes  of  SALT  II,  SLB; 
launchers  are  launchers  installed  c 
any  nuclear-powered  submarine  > 
launchers  of  modern  ballistic  missil 
installed  on  any  submarine,  regardle 
of  its  type.  "Modern"  SLBM's  are,  I 
the  U.S.,  missiles  installed  in  all  n 
clear-powered  submarines;  for  tl 
U.S.S.R.  missiles  of  the  type  install* 
in  nuclear-powered  submarines  ma< 
operational  since  1965;  and  for  bo 
parties,  any  SLBM  first  flight-test* 
since  1965  and  installed  irt  any  subm 
rine,  regardless  of  its  type.  See  all 
Ballistic  Missile. 

Telemetry.  Telemetry  refers  to  dal 
transmitted  by  radio  to  the  personn 
conducting  a  weapons  test,  whi< 
monitor  the  functions  and  perfon 
ance  during  the  course  of  the  test.  S 
also  Deliberate  Concealment  and  E 
cryption. 

Test  and  Training  Launcher.  For  t 
purposes  of  SALT  II,  these  a 
launchers  of  ICBM's  or  SLBM's  usi 

only  for  test  and  training  purpos* 
New  test  and  training  launchers  mi 
be  constructed  only  at  test  rang* 
Test  and  training  launchers  may  1 
replicas  or  partial  launchers  witho 
an  actual  launch  capability,  or  th< 
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SECRETARIES  VANCE  AND  BROWN  INTERVIEWED 

ON  "MEET  THE  PRESS" 


■ 


On   a   special   1-hour   edition   of 
BC's  "Meet  the  Press"  on  May  13, 
179,  Secretary   Vance  and  Secretary 

Defense  Harold  Brown  were  inter- 
ewed  by  Bill  Monroe  and  Ford 
jwan  of  NBC  News;  Elizabeth  Drew 

the  New  Yorker;  George  F.  Will, 
ndicated  columnist;  and  Robert 
liser  of  the  Washington  Post. 1 

They  announced  this  past  week 
at  the  United  States  had  reached 
;reement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
;w  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty 
lown  as  SALT  II.  For  the  treaty  to 
ke  effect,  the  U.S.  Senate  must 
tify  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Secre- 
ry  Vance  and  Secretary  Brown  will 
i  the  two  key  spokesmen  for  the 
eaty  in  the  upcoming  debate  in  the 
,S.  Senate  and  around  the  nation. 
Just  to  get  a  few  facts  about  the 
?aty  on  the  record  here,  would  you 


ay  be  launchers  used  to  launch  mis- 
es  for  test  and  training  purposes.  See 
»o  Launcher  and  Test  Range. 

Test  Range.  For  the  purpose  of 
VLT  II,  an  ICBM  test  range  is  a 
:ility  where  ICBM's  are  flight-tested, 
le  sides  have  agreed  that  such  exist- 
g  test  ranges  are  located  as  follows: 
r  the  U.S.,  near  Santa  Maria,  Cali- 
rnia,  and  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida; 
d  for  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  areas  of 
'uratam  and  Plesetskaya.  Any  future 
ditional  test  ranges  will  be  specified 
notification  in  the  SCC.  See  also 
ight-Test,  Launch,  and  Test  and 
aining  Launcher. 

Throw-Weight.  Ballistic  missile 
row-weight  is  the  useful  weight 
lich  is  placed  on  a  trajectory  toward 
;  target  by  the  boost  or  main  propul- 
>n  stages  of  the  missile.  For  the  pur- 
ses of  SALT  II,  throw-weight  is  de- 
led as  the  sum  of  the  weight  of: 

•  The  RV  or  RV's; 

•  Any  PBV  or  similar  device  for 
leasing  or  targeting  one  or  more 
v"s;  and 

•  Any  antiballistic  missile  penetra- 
m  aids,  including  their  release  de- 
ces. 

:e  also  Heavy  (Ballistic)  Missile, 
mnch-Weight,  Light  (Ballistic)  Mis- 
e,  and  Postboost  Vehicle. 

Verification.  The  process  of  deter- 
ining,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ade- 


tell  us  briefly  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  two  or  three  key  elements  in  the 
new  treaty? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  do  that. 

First,  the  treaty  provides,  for  the 
first  time,  equal  ceilings  for  strategic 
weapons  on  both  sides. 

Secondly,  it  provides  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  strategic  weapons  on  the  part  of 
both  sides  to  agreed  levels. 

Thirdly,  for  the  first  time,  it  puts 
limits  not  only  upon  the  quantitites  of 
weapons  but  also  on  the  quality  of 
weapons  and  the  qualitative  improve- 
ment of  weapons. 

Finally,  the  SALT  treaty  makes 
easier  the  verification  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty. 

Q.  The  Soviets  are  building  up 
their  military  forces.  We  are  build- 
ing up  our  forces,  spending  more 


quately  safeguard  national  security, 
that  the  other  side  is  complying  with 
an  agreement.  This  process  of  judging 
adequacy  takes  into  account  the  moni- 
toring capabilities  of  existing  and  fu- 
ture intelligence-collection  systems 
and  analysis  techniques  and  the  ability 
of  the  other  side  to  evade  detection  if 
it  should  attempt  to  do  so.  This  proc- 
ess also  assesses  the  political  and  mili- 
tary significance  of  potential  violations 
and  the  costs,  risks,  and  gains  to  a  side 
of  cheating.  It  also  takes  into  account 
the  degree  to  which  advantages  con- 
ferred on  the  United  States  by  a 
particular  provision  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  caused  by  problems  of 
monitoring.  See  also  National  Techni- 
cal Means  of  Verification  (NTM)  and 
Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCC). 

Warhead.  That  part  of  a  missile,  pro- 
jectile, torpedo,  rocket,  or  other  muni- 
tion which  contains  either  the  nuclear 
or  thermonuclear  system,  the  high-ex- 
plosive system,  the  chemical  or  bio- 
logical agents,  or  the  inert  materials 
intended  to  inflict  damage.  See  also 
Payload  and  Reentry  Vehicle  (R  V). 

Yield.  The  energy  released  in  an 
explosion.  The  energy  released  in  the 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon  is  gen- 
erally measured  in  terms  of  the  kilo- 
tons  (kt)  or  megatons  (Mt)  of  TNT 
required  to  produce  the  same  energy 
release.  □ 


money  on  defense.  We  are  worried 
about  getting  a  new  missile  because 
we  fear  that  our  present  land-based 
missiles  are  becoming  vulnerable. 
Doesn't  all  this  mean  that  with  or 
without  a  SALT  treaty,  we  are 
heading  for  a  less  secure  world? 

Secretary  Brown:  It  is  necessary,  in 
my  judgment,  that  we  respond  to  past 
Soviet  build-up  by  improving  our 
strategic  forces.  The  President's 
budget,  now  before  the  Congress,  and 
the  5-year  defense  plan  do  that.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  conventional 
forces.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
however,  that  the  world  will  be  safer 
and  our  security  greater  with  the  SALT 
II  agreement  than  without  it.  It  pro- 
vides equity.  It  helps,  although  by  it- 
self it  does  not  insure,  stability.  It  pro- 
vides a  good  base  for  further  negotia- 
tions and  reductions  which  we  hope  to 
have.  And,  it  makes  verification — 
adequate  verification — possible. 

Q.  Then  you're  saying  the  arms 
race  will  be  accelerating  even  under 
this  treaty,  though  possibly  not  as 
fast. 

Secretary  Brown:  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  judgment  about  how  fast  an 
arms  competition  is  going.  I  believe 
that  with  this  agreement  the  arms  race 
will  be  substantially  less  vigorous  than 
it  would  be  without. 

If  you  compare  it  with  now,  you  can 
reach  either  judgment.  The  situation 
actually  has  been  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  doing  more  in  strategic  arms 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  than 
we.  We  did  substantially  more  than 
they  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's. 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  would  like 
to  add  just  one  more  point.  I  believe 
that  this  SALT  treaty  provides  reason- 
able, practical,  and  verifiable  con- 
straints that  did  not  exist  before  and 
therefore  will  tend  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race. 

Q.  A  lot  of  people  are  worried  that 
the  Soviets  might  cheat,  so  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  about  previous 
treaties  that  the  United  States  has 
signed  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  how  many  times 
have  the  Soviets  violated  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  provisions  of 
earlier  treaties,  including  SALT  I? 
How  many  times  have  we  brought 
this  up  with  them?  How  many  com- 
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plaints  have  we  filed?  And  how  often 
have  they  changed  their  behavior? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  a  system 
for  dealing  with  complaints  which 
either  side  may  make.  This  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  period  of  the  first 
SALT  treaty.  The  sides — both  sides — 
have  raised  questions  during  the  period 
of  the  first  SALT  treaty.  There  is  no 
question  that  has  been  raised  that  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved  or  the 
practice  stopped  on  either  side.  We  is- 
sued a  report  on  this  recently,  and  this 
is  the  combined  judgment  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  within  the  govern- 
ment. 

Q.  In  1972,  one  of  your 
predecessors — Secretary  Rogers — 
said  that  the  United  States  had  a 
number  of  interpretations  of  the  first 
SALT  treaty,  and  we  would  regard 
breach  of  these  by  the  Soviets  as  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Eugene  Rostow  says  that  all  of  these 
agreements — these  interpretations — 
have  been  violated,  and  the  United 
States  has  done  nothing  about  it.  Is 
he  accurate? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  he  is  not. 

Q.  In  defending  this  treaty,  the 
Administration  claims  that  it  does 
not  stop  the  United  States  from  de- 
veloping any  weapons  systems  that  it 
otherwise  would  want  to  develop, 
and  yet  it  does  put  curbs  on  what  the 
Soviet  Union  would  develop.  If  that 
is  true,  why  would  the  Soviets  sign 
such  a  treaty? 

Secretary  Brown:  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  a  common 
interest  in  reducing  the  chance  of  nu- 
clear war  and  of  limiting  strategic  ar- 
maments. As  is  the  case  with  labor 
negotiations  or  business  arrangements 
and  is  also  true  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions, it  is  not  necessary  that  one  side 
has  to  lose  in  order  for  the  other  side  to 
gain.  Both  can  gain. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  con- 
cerned that  if  the  arms  competition 
continues  and  escalates,  that  the  United 
States  can  outpace  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  technology  that  would 
enable  us  to  do  it.  And,  I  think  if  it 
came  to  that,  we  would  also  have  the 
will.  One  can't  be  sure  in  advance,  but 
I  think  the  Soviets  have  those  concerns. 
They  want  to  cap  what  we  might  do  in 
strategic  arms;  we  want  to  cap  what 
they  might  do  in  strategic  arms. 

There  is  also  a  desire,  perhaps,  to 
divert  resources  that  might  otherwise 
go  into  strategic  arms  into  other 
areas  —  perhaps  conventional   arma- 


ments in  the  case  of  the  Soviets  or 
perhaps  into  the  economic  improve- 
ment which  they  so  sorely  need. 

Secretary  Vance:  The  Soviet  Union 
has  had  severe  economic  problems. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Therefore,  if  there  were  no  SALT 
treaty  it  would  obviously  lead  to  a 
skewing  of  priorities,  insofar  as  they 
are  concerned.  And  thirdly,  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  laid  its  prestige  on  the 
line  in  pushing  for  this  SALT  treaty.  I 
think  those  are  other  factors  that  need 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

Q.  In  addition  to  allowing  each 
side  to  build  one  new  missile  system, 
the  treaty  also  allows  the  Soviet 
Union  to  modify  existing  systems  up 
to  within  a  range  of  5%.  Are  our 
verification  capacities  really  that 
good  that  we  can  tell? 

Secretary  Brown:  We  can  tell  if 
they  are  building  a  new  instead  of  a 
modified  missile  system. 

Q.  Can  we  measure  5%? 

Secretary  Brown:  We  can  measure 
in  that  neighborhood  for  the  items  that 
are  controlled — throw-weight,  dimen- 
sions of  a  missile,  and  so  on.  The  main 
point,  is  that  we  are  limiting  both  sides 
to  one  new  ICBM  during  this  period. 
And  that  is  another  way  of  setting  a 
qualitative  limit  on  the  arms  competi- 
tion. ICBM's  being  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile,  the  one  new 
missile — the  one  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile — on  each  side  is  per- 
mitted under  the  treaty. 

Q.  The  Soviets'  Backfire  bomber 
has  approximately  four-fifths  the 
range  and  payload  of  our  B-l 
bomber  that  we  cancelled.  It  can  fly 
unrefueled  to  strike  the  United  States 
and  land  in  a  third  country,  such  as 
Cuba.  It  is  estimated  to  increase  the 
Soviet  destructive  power  30-40%. 
Why  did  we  yield  to  the  Soviet  de- 
mands that  no  Backfires  be  counted 
against  their  SALT  totals,  while 
agreeing  that  even  our  moth-balled 
B-52's  and  our  B-l  prototypes 
should  be  counted? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  I  believe  you 
know,  the  test  of  whether  or  not  a 
bomber  is  to  be  included  as  a  heavy 
bomber,  and  thus  brought  under  the 
treaty,  does  not  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  a  bomber  could  reach  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  we  have  some  67 
FB-1 1  bombers  which  could  reach  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition  we  have  over 
500  planes  based  in  Europe  which  can 
reach  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  not 
included.  And  in  the  same  fashion,  the 
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Backfire,  which  was  designed  as  not  a 
intercontinental  system,  is  treated  i 
the  same  way  that  they  are. 

Secretary  Brown:  I  would  add  ti 
Secretary  Vance's  point  that  centra 
systems,  so-called,  are  covered,  am 
many  others  are  left  out  of  this  par 
ticular  treaty,  perhaps  to  be  covered  ii 
a  further  one,  that  there  are  limitation 
placed  on  Backfires  as  part  of  thi 
negotiation — limitation  to  be  placed  o 
the  number  produced  per  year.  That  i 
turn  will  discourage  the  Soviets  fror 
using  —  from  planning  to  use  th 
Backfire  in  a  strategic  role.  It  plays 
rather  significant  role  in  medium-rang 
capability  against  Western  Europe  c 
China,  for  example,  and  in  naval  avu 
tion. 

The  limit  that  is  to  be  placed  on  pre 
duction  means  that  if  the  Soviets  are  t 
use  it  or  plan  it  for  strategic  use  again: 
the  United  States,  it  will  have  to  be  d 
verted  from  these  other  uses.  It  wi: 
add  much  less  to  their  strategic  caps 
bility  to  do  that  than  it  will  subtra* 
from  their  medium-range  and  conver 
tional  capability. 

Q.  It  is  my  understanding  that  w 
assert  the  right  under  SALT  II  t 
build  a  comparable  plane  to  th 
Backfire.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  the  rigl 
to  do  so,  yes. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  comparable  i 
the  Soviets  description  of  th 
Backfire's  capability  or  comparab 
to  what  we  know  to  be  the  case?  Thi 
is,  if  we  build  a  plane  capable  < 
striking  the  Soviet  Union  from  tl 
continent  of  the  United  States  unn 
fueled,  landing  in  a  third  countr 
will  we  reject  any  contention,  pr 
dictably  forthcoming,  that  it  i 
therefore,  a  heavy  bomber? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  it  would  d 
pend  upon  the  actual  configuration 
the  plane  that  we  thought  best  met  o 
requirements  for  that  type  of  a  missio 
That  would  be  a  medium-range  mi 
sion. 

Secretary  Brown:  If  we  build 
medium-range  bomber  and  use  it  in 
medium-range  role — plan  it  for 
medium-range  role — then  it  would  1 
the  same  kind  of  restrictions  as  tl 
Backfire. 

Q.  Why  do  so  many  former  senii 
officers  of  the  United  Stati 
military  —  former  Chairmen  of  tl 
Joint  Chiefs  and  others — think  th 
this  is  a  bad  treaty? 

Secretary  Brown:  There  is  a  ten 
ency  on  the  part  of,  particularly,  retin 
people  who  don't  have  the  current  r 
sponsibility  for  U.S.  forces  to  look 
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ie  question  of  possible  limitations  that 
tiey  think  are  being  placed  on  the 
Jnited  States  and  to  ignore  the  lim- 
tations  being  placed  on  the  Soviet 
Jnion.  They  look  at  the  comparative 
orces  and,  because  of  their  military 
xperience,  they  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
orces  on  the  other  side  and  underesti- 
late  the  value  of  the  forces  on  our 
ide.  They,  therefore,  may  believe  that 
ie  solution  is  to  build  up  our  forces 
normously. 

We  do  have  to  build  up  our 
orces — continue  to  build  them;  that  is 
'hat  we  have  been  doing.  But  if  you 
sk  how  to  reduce  the  threat  to  the 
Inited  States,  it  is  also  extremely  im- 
ortant  to  limit  the  Soviet  Union, 
erving  officers  tend  to  appreciate  that 
etter. 

Q.  Are  there  reasonable  grounds 
n  which  honest  men  can  oppose  the 
•eaty?  And  if  so,  what  are  they? 

Secretary  Brown:  Yes,  there  are. 
ou  will  be  hearing  them,  I'm  sure, 
ext  week.  And  some  of  them  will  be 
nplicit  in  the  questions  today. 

I  think  that  the  most  concern  that  I 
ave  heard  from  reasonable  opponents 
f  the  treaty  lies  with  the  possibility 
tat  a  SALT  II  treaty  —  ratified,  as  I 
ope  and  expect  that  it  will  be  —  will 
:ad  to  euphoria  in  this  country  which 
ill  cause  us  to  assume  that  we  don't 
ave  to  have  a  strong  defense  —  that 
omehow  a  SALT  II  agreement,  or 
ther  arms  limitation  agreements,  are  a 
ibstitute  for  a  strong  defense.  It  is 
ot.  I  don't  think  it  is.  Mr.  Vance 
oesn't  think  it  is.  The  President 
oesn't  think  so.  The  Administration 
oesn't  think  so. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  it  is  terri- 
ly  important  that  we  have  a  full  and 
lir  debate  on  this  issue.  It  is  one  of  the 
lost  important  issues  that  will  be 
oming  before  the  Congress  of  the 
nited  States  and  the  American  people 
i  our  generation.  And  it  is  essential 
lat  we  have  this  debate,  so  people  can 
nderstand  in  simple  terms  what  the  is- 
les are.  And  I  believe  the  issue  is  a 
ery  simple  one:  Does  this  treaty  en- 
ance  our  security  or  does  it  jeopardize 
?  I  think  the  answer  is  very  clear.  It 
ihances  our  security. 

Q.  One  of  the  issues  that  will  be 
uning  up  in  the  debate,  you  have 
lid  that  you  did  not  believe — that 
ie  United  States  should  not  link 
oviet  behavior  with  its  considera- 
on  of  the  SALT  treaty.  Are  there 
ny  limits  on  what  the  Soviets  might 
o  that  would  make  you  think  that 
ley  ought  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
ration  when  the  Senate  is  debating 
lis  treaty? 


Secretary  Vance:  I  really  don't  want 
to  speculate  on  what  kind  of  actions 
might  be  possible  in  the  future.  I  think 
that  in  terms  of  the  psychological  at- 
mosphere in  the  Congress,  what  does 
or  does  not  happen  in  the  next  6 
months  will  have  a  psychological  ef- 
fect, probably,  on  the  thinking  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Q.  But  are  there  any  lines  that  you 
would  draw? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  prefer  not 
to  speculate  on  it  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  they  are  going  to  happen. 

Q.  As  you  know,  various  Senators 
are  suggesting  reservations  or 
amendments  to  the  treaty.  And,  of 
course,  the  Administration  is  saying 
that  it  doesn't  want  any.  There  are 
also  indications  that  the  Administra- 
tion might,  in  the  end,  be  willing  to 
accept  some.  Are  you  absolutely 
ruling  out  accepting  any  changes  in 
this  treaty  as  you  are  sending  it  up? 

Secretary  Vance:  This  treaty  is  a 
very  carefully  drafted  document, 
drafted  over  a  period  of  almost  7  years. 
It  is  interrelated  and  intertwined,  and 
various  parts  of  it  bear  upon  other 
parts.  Therefore,  to  amend  any  part 
runs  a  grave  risk  of  killing  the  treaty 
completely.  I  can  think  of  no  real  sub- 
stantive change,  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment, that  wouldn't  jeopardize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  treaty. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about 
the  question  of  whether  this  treaty 
should  be  judged  in  a  broader 
perspective  of  how  the  Soviets  are 
handling  their  diplomatic  relations 
around  the  world,  linking  this  treaty 
with  other  Soviet  activities.  When 
the  Soviets  were  destabilizing  inter- 
national politics  in  Africa,  for  exam- 
ple, Administration  spokesmen  were 
saying:  "We  judge  the  treaty  on  its 
own  merits."  Now  the  Soviets  seem 
to  be  on  somewhat  better  behavior, 
and  yesterday  in  a  speech  you 
suggested  that  without  SALT  our 
relations  with  the  Soviets  would  be 
damaged  and  would  affect  global 
politics. 

In  your  view  which  is  the  proper 
way  to  look  at  this  treaty?  On  its  own 
merits  only  or  in  terms  of  the  overall 
relationship? 

Secretary  Brown:  The  treaty  needs 
to  be  judged  on  its  merits.  It  has  to 
stand  on  its  merits.  Its  effect  on  U.S. 
security,  which  as  Secretary  Vance 
said,  will  be  enhanced  by  this  treaty. 

We,  nevertheless,  need  to  consider 
the  overall  context  of  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  they  behave  in 
a  way  that  we  think  is  not  helpful, 
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clearly  it  affects  senatorial  attitudes;  it 
affects  public  attitudes.  But  I  think 
neither  they  nor  we  can  hold  this  treaty 
hostage  to  other  events,  because  the 
treaty  is  in  the  interests  of  both  of  us. 

Q.  The  reason  that  I  ask  this 
question  is  that  historically  arms 
control  limitations  in  the  absence  of 
overall  political  agreements  tend  to 
have  failed.  For  example,  the  agree- 
ments on  limiting  navies  prior  to 
World  War  II  failed  miserably,  and 
we  had  World  War  II. 

In  this  case,  we  have  again  tried  to 
limit  arms  without  any  overall  politi- 
cal accommodation.  Yet  one  of  the 
arguments  for  the  arms  treaty  is  that 
it  will  bring  about  a  political  accom- 
modation. Perhaps  you  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  like  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  how,  in  light  of  SALT 
I,  where  there  were  further  de- 
stabilizing acts  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
you  expect  that  SALT  II  will  do  a 
better  job. 

Secretary  Brown:  Arms  limitations 
won't  assure  peace,  but  sometimes  they 
have  stuck — chemical  warfare  lim- 
itations, for  example — even  when 
peace  didn't.  The  failure  of  arms  lim- 
itations does  increase  tensions;  it  does 
increase  risks. 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  just  point 
out  one  or  two  things.  The  ballistic 
missile  treaty  has  stuck.  It  has  been  a 
very  positive  influence  in  stabilizing 
the  danger  of  war  between  our  two 
countries.  The  SALT  I  agreement  has 
stuck,  and  again,  I  think  that  has  had  a 
positive  stabilizing  effect. 

Q.  Some  opponents  of  SALT  say 
that  we  are  making  a  big  mistake 
when  we  assume  that  the  Soviets 
agree  with  us  on  the  basic  matter  of 
strategy.  The  thought  that  a  country 
that  risks  losing  a  large  part  of  its 
population  and  its  economic  struc- 
ture in  a  nuclear  exchange  will, 
therefore,  be  deterred  from  getting 
into  a  nuclear  war. 

These  opponents  point  to  Soviet 
military  writings  and  public  state- 
ments that  suggest  that  the  Soviets 
are  actually  preparing  to  fight  and  to 
win  a  nuclear  war  and  that  our  as- 
sumption that  they  believe  in  our  sort 
of  deterrence  is  wrong-headed.  How 
do  you  react  to  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond very  briefly,  and  then  ask  Harold 
to  expand  on  this  because  this  is  an 
area  in  which  Harold  has  spent  much  of 
his  life. 

I  believe  that  the  theory  of  deter- 
rence— mutual  deterrence — is  a  valid 
theory.  That  theory  will  and  should  be 
maintained.   And  that  will  act  as  a 
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brake  on  either  side  taking  the  cata- 
strophic step  of  launching  a  nuclear 
war.  And  if  Harold  could  expand  on 
that  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  Brown:  There  is  probably 
a  spectrum  of  views  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
on  what  deters  a  nuclear  war  and  on 
whether  a  nuclear  war  is  winnable. 
Military  people,  understandably,  do 
not  like  to  be  forced  into  saying:  "I 
can't  defend  my  country.  I  can  only 
retaliate  for  it."  It's  their  job  to  be  able 
to  fight  a  war.  And  the  difficulties 
posed  to  that  approach  by  nuclear 
weapons,  by  ballistic  missiles,  by  the 
ability  of  the  offense  to  concentrate  and 
saturate  the  defense,  which  has  wiped 
out  previous  capabilities  for  defense 
that  people  may  have  thought  would 
exist,  I  think  has  come  as  a  very  dif- 
ficult lesson  for  professional  military 
people,  including  students  of  military 
matters,  to  learn. 

Nevertheless,  the  facts  exist.  Nu- 
clear weapons  are  inconceivably  de- 
structive. And,  therefore,  a  nuclear  war 
would  almost  certainly  involve  the 
deaths,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  tens  of  millions, 
probably  a  hundred  million,  people  on 
each  side.  When  you  have,  as  I  have 
done,  stood  200  miles  from  a  ther- 
monuclear bomb  explosion  before 
dawn  and  been  able  to  read  a  newspa- 
per by  its  light  for  10  or  15  seconds, 
you  begin  to  realize  how  destructive 
nuclear  weapons  are,  and  you  begin  to 
realize  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  tell 
the  difference  between  winners  and 
losers  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Q.  What  is  the  danger  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  diplomatic  mat- 
ter, of  completing  a  treaty  at  this 
time  with  a  country  whose  principal 
leader  appears  to  be  in  very  frail 
health  and  who,  indeed,  might  not  be 
the  principal  leader  by  the  time  the 
Senate  comes  to  vote  on  this  treaty? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  are  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
not  a  treaty  concluded  between  indi- 
viduals. This  is  a  treaty  which,  through 
its  long  and  tortuous  development,  has 
been  before  the  governments  of  both 
countries.  Decisions  on  the  strategic 
matters,  which  are  included  in  the 
treaty,  have  been  taken,  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  Politburo  as  a 
Politburo  as  we  have  reached  our  deci- 
sions by  a  full  consultation  within  the 
whole  American  Government. 

Q.  The  Administration  is  said  to 
be  considering  deploying  the  M-X 
missile  in  multiple  silos  and  says  this 
would  be  permitted  by  SALT  II.  But 
it   has   been   reported   that   Mr. 


Warnke2  asked  the  Soviets  infor- 
mally if  they  thought  it  would  be 
permitted,  and  they  said  no,  that 
would  be  illegal.  Will  there  be  a  for- 
mal bilateral  agreement  in  the  final 
form  of  this,  incorporating  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  so  deploy 
M-X? 

Secretary  Brown:  The  treaty  allows 
for  the  deployment  after  the  expiration 
of  the  protocol — that  is,  at  the  end  of 
1981 — of  mobile  systems.  A  mobile 
system  is  one  in  which  the  missile  and 
its  firing  mechanism  are  moved  around 
from  one  place  to  another.  Any  system 
that  we  deploy  will  meet  that  criteria. 

What's  more  important  is  that  such  a 
system  be  verifiable.  We  don't  worry 
about  the  verifiabilty  of  our  systems; 
we  know  that  we  are  going  to  abide  by 
the  treaty.  But  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, are  any  of  the  various  mobile 
systems  that  we  are  considering — and 
we  are  considering  several  —  how 
would  we  feel  about  its  verifiability  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  deploy  it?  We  are 
going  to  judge  what  we  do  by  that 
standard.  We  will  abide  by  that  stand- 
ard of  verifiability,  and  we  will  abide 
by  the  treaty. 

Q.  There  was  in  December  a  test  of 
an  SS-18  that  involved,  and  pardon 
me  for  the  language,  encryption  of 
their  telemetry,  which  is  to  say  that 
they  were  disguising  their  results 
from  our  observations  of  it.  We,  I 
am  told,  instructed  them  at  that 
point  that  we  thought  that  that  would 
be  illegal  under  SALT  II.  They  have 
done  it  several  times  since,  although 
I  gather  that  we  have  not  announced 
that.  Do  you  know,  and  if  so,  how  do 
you  know,  has  it  been  formalized  in 
some  way,  that  there  will  be  no  such 
encrypted  test  results  under  SALT 
II? 

Secretary  Brown:  Let  me  talk  first, 
generally,  about  verification.  Our  ver- 
ification of  Soviet  capabilities  comes 
from  a  system  of  data-gathering  that 
costs  us  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 
It  involves  many  different  kinds  of  sen- 
sors and  equipment.  It  involves  over- 
head photography,  satellite  photog- 
raphy. It  involves  getting  radio  signals 
from  their  telemetry,  which  are  the  sig- 
nals that  tell  the  developer  how  his 
missile  is  proceeding.  It  involves 
radars  that  can  monitor  the  flight  of 
reentry  vehicles.  It  involves  aircraft 
and  ships  that  also  monitor.  All  the 
numbers  that  opponents  and  proponents 
of  the  treaty  use  about  what  the  Soviets 
have  and  how  many  of  various  missiles 
and  aircraft  they  have,  all  that  comes 
from  this  collection  apparatus.  We  will 
be  able  to  verify  the  treaty,  and  we  and 
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the  Soviets  can  agree  and  have  agreec 
that  encryption  that  impedes  verifica- 
tion will  not  be  allowed. 

Q.  The  Administration  seems  to  b< 
putting  some  emphasis  on  th< 
negative — the  dire  things  that  mighi 
happen  if  SALT  is  rejected  by  th< 
Senate.  President  Carter  has  talkec 
about  giving  this  nation  the  image  ol 
being  a  war-mongering  nation.  Somi 
Senators  resent  that  and  say  tha 
they  have  to  vote  for  the  public  inter 
est,  no  matter  what  image  tha 
creates  abroad. 

Suppose  tHe  treaty  is  rejected 
Why  could  you  not  go  back  to  th< 
drawing  boards,  go  back  to  th< 
Soviet  Union,  and  ask  them  to  mak< 
some  changes? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  believe 
if  the  treaty  fails  ratification,  that  tha! 
would  be  possible. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  wha 
the  consequences  of  failure  to  ratify1 
will  be.  I  think  that  one  of  the  conse 
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quences  will  be  to  fuel  a  nuclear  arm' 


race. 

Secondly,  I  fear  that  it  would  cause  j 
grave  concern  among  our  NATO  allies 
Indeed,  it  could  even  cause  some  un 
raveling  in  the  NATO  alliance.  Theri 
is  no  question  but  that  it  would  put  th< 
severest  strains  on  the  U.S. -Soviet  re, 
lationship,  with  the  consequences  tha' 
might  flow  from  that. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  big  things  tha: 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  preverc 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  cour> 
tries  which  do  not  have  them.  If  we  fai 
to  bring  into  being  this  treaty  betweei 
the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  I  an 
afraid  it's  going  to  take  the  brakes  of 
the  activities  of  other  countries  whicl 
have  the  capability  but  so  far  have  no 
gone  forward. 

Q.  What  is  the  picture  militarily  i 
SALT  is  rejected  by  the  Senate? 

Secretary  Brown:  If  SALT  is  re 
jected  by  the  Senate,  I  think  all  of  th* 
consequences  that  Secretary  Vanci 
mentioned — including  great  difficultie 
in  achieving  other  arms  limitations 
nuclear  proliferation,  which  means  tha 
other  countries  which  now  are  re 
strained  will  be  more  likely  to  go  ahea< 
and  develop  and  deploy  their  own  nu 
clear  weapons. 

There  would,  I  think,  follow  also  ai 
enhanced  competition — an  accelerate< 
competition — in  strategic  weapon 
between  the  United  States  and  th< 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  could  stay  ui 
in  such  a  race,  but  at  the  end  of  it  botl 
sides  would  have  much  larger  arsenal 
than  they  would  have  without  it.  Th 
Soviets,  in  particular,  who  hav^ 
momentum  on  a  number  of  programs 
will  build  to  much  higher  numbers,  t< 
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ch  more  than  the  2,250  launchers, 
example,  that  are  allowed  under 
LT.  And  in  the  end,  both  sides  will 
less  secure,  and  both  sides  will  be  in 
re  danger. 

}.  I  would  like  to  return  to  the 
■stion  on  whether  the  Soviets  can 
;at.  Stansfield  Turner,  the  Direc- 
of  CIA,  in  a  public  speech  re- 
itly  declined  to  go  along  with  the 
ministration's  line,  and  he  refused 
say  flatly  that  SALT  could  be  ver- 
d.  He  said  instead  that  he  would 
e  you  all  the  information  that  he 
ild,  and  you,  the  policymaker, 
ild  make  your  decision, 
'd  like  to  ask  you  about  what  kind 
decisions  you  will  make  in  light  of 
fact  that  we  have  lost  our  listen- 
posts  in  Iran,  that  secrets  have 
n  sold  to  the  Russians  about  three 
our  satellite  systems  for  photog- 
ihy  and  measuring  telemetry  and 
asuring  radio  transmission.  What 
d  of  information  do  you  think  you 
1  get?  Do  you  think  it  will  be 
quate? 

lecretary  Vance:  As  Harold  Brown 
icated  earlier,  we  have  immense  ca- 
nity in  the  field  of  gathering  the 
essary  information  for  verification, 

it  applies  to  many,  many  systems 
ch  are  repetitive  or  redundant.  And, 
efore,  even  though  we  lose  a  cer- 

capability  which  picks  up  a  limited 
>unt  of  information  on  a  particular 
jet  of  testing,  it  does  not  mean  that 
do  not  have,  because  of  the  redun- 
cies,  great  capabilities  in  terms  of 
ification. 

n  addition,  as  Harold  will  explain 
her,  we  are  working  now  to  put  into 
:e  additional  backup  systems  to  fill 
gap  which  has  been  created  by  the 
;  of  the  Iranian  stations. 

J.  Those  take  years,  and  I  under- 
ld  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
its  to  answer  to  this  also.  To  re- 
ce  those  Iranian  stations  take 
rs.  The  former  Director  of  the 
ense  Intelligence  Agency,  General 
lham,  and  former  Chief  of  Air 
ce  Intelligence,  General  Keeghan, 
that  it's  erroneous  and  fraudu- 
:  to  say  that  you  can  replace  those 
lities  within  the  life  of  the  treaty, 
at's  your  response? 

ecretary  Brown:  Let  me  start  with 
atement,  with  a  fact,  that  is  often 
rlooked. 

/e  need  to  know  what  the  Soviet 
ability  is  with  or  without  a  SALT 
ty.  The  SALT  treaty  improves  our 
nces  of  being  able  to  verify,  be- 
se  it  forbids  interference  with  our 
action,  our  verification  needs.  It 
•ids  acts  which  would  impede  ver- 


ification, and  it  provides  for  certain 
other  things,  for  example,  counting 
rules — counting  certain  missiles  with 
launchers  the  same  if  they  look  the 
same;  making  observable  differences  in 
different  kinds  of  aircraft  systems,  for 
example,  so  that  you  can  tell  tankers 
from  bombers. 

Without  SALT,  all  the  things  that  the 
opponents  of  the  treaty  are  worried 
about — cheating,  concealment — all  that 
becomes  legitimate,  and  we  would 
have  a  very  much  harder  time  verify- 
ing. 

The  second  point,  we  don't  verify  on 
the  basis  of  one  test  or  one  kind  of  sen- 
sor or  one  kind  of  observation.  We 
verify  on  a  whole  variety  of  different 
systems.  Losing  one  for  a  limited 
period,  replacing  it  over  a  longer 
period,  does  not  prevent  us  from  ver- 
ifying adequately.  Just  as  I  can  recog- 
nize your  face,  even  if  a  square  inch  of 
it  is  somehow  blanked  out,  so  we  can 
verify  and  recognize  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing  by  putting  together  all  of  this 
information.  And  that  will  be  true  with 
the  loss  of  our  Iranian  stations. 

We  will,  over  a  period  of  time,  get 
all  of  it  back.  We  will  get  enough  of  it 
back  within  a  year,  in  my  judgment,  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  monitor  indi- 
vidual tests.  And  because  Soviet  new 
systems — and  that's  what  the  Iranian 
stations  more  than  anything  else  were 
monitoring — take  several  years  to  de- 
velop, and  we  don't  rely  on  a  single 
test  to  tell  what  they  are  about,  they 
cannot  develop  a  new  system  before  we 
can  check  and  verify  what  it  is  and  that 
it  complies  with  the  treaty. 

Q.  There  has  crept  into  the  Ad- 
ministration's defense  the  term 
adequately  verifiable.  What  are  the 
parts  of  the  agreement  where  you 
have  the  least  confidence  that  you 
can  verify? 

Secretary  Brown:  Adequately  veri- 
fiable is  used  by  me  and  others  because 
what  is  important  is  that  the  Soviets  not 
be  able  to  develop  and  deploy  systems 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  that  would 
change  the  strategic  balance.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  everything  they  do  will 
be  exactly,  precisely  monitorable  by 
us,  but  it  will  be  sufficiently  monitora- 
ble so  that  the  balance  will  not  change. 

We  can,  for  example,  count  their 
missiles,  their  launchers,  very  well. 
We  can  tell  rather  closely  what  size 
they  are.  Those  are  the  important 
things  —  to  be  able  to  tell  their  quality, 
to  be  able  to  tell  how  many  warheads 
they  have.  That  is,  perhaps,  as  impor- 
tant an  achievement  of  this  treaty  as 
any  other  part  of  it.  By  limiting  the 
total  number  of  warheads  that  can  be 
put  on  a  missile,  we  limit  the  threat  to 


our  own  systems;  we  improve  stability. 
That  is  as  important  to  check  as  any- 
thing else  in  the  treaty,  and  we  can 
check  sufficiently  so  that  we  will  know 
they  can't  upset  the  balance. 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  want  to  add 
one  point  to  what  Harold  has  said  on 
that  last  issue. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been 
made  frequently  by  the  opponents  of  a 
SALT  treaty  is  that  the  Soviet  missiles 
are  larger,  and,  therefore,  they  can 
throw  a  larger  warhead  or  a  larger  mis- 
sile with  more  warheads  on  it.  Take 
their  biggest  missile.  It  is  conceivable 
that  they  could  put  20  to  30  warheads 
on  that  missile  if  it  were  not  con- 
strained. As  a  result  of  this  treaty,  they 
are  limited  to  10.  That  is  a  major 
achievement.  And  the  same  kind  of 
limitation  applies  to  their  other 
missiles — the  slightly  smaller  missile 
and  the  third  smaller  than  that. 

Q.  It  does  seem,  however,  to  be  the 
case  that  although  you  emphasized  in 
your  opening  remarks  today  that 
there  would  be  252  systems,  by  and 
large  old  systems,  dismantled,  sev- 
eral thousand  more  warheads  would 
be  deployed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 
And  because  of  that,  Minuteman 
would  be  vulnerable,  and  Secretary 
Brown  has  emphasized  that  new  pro- 
grams need  to  be  undertaken,  as  I 
understand  it,  as  a  result  of,  or  at 
least  in  conjunction  with,  this  treaty. 

When  being  confirmed,  Mr. 
Warnke,  who  negotiated  this  treaty, 
said  the  following:  "If  the  SALT 
agreements  mean  that  we  must  spend 
more  money  to  build  more  strategic 
systems  and  continue  the  offensive 
arms  race,  then  SALT  agreements 
should  not  be  approved  by  Congress. 
Instead,  they  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  drawing  board  with  directions 
that  the  job  be  done  again  and  that  it 
be  done  better  this  time."  Mr. 
Warnke  was  accepting  the  possibility 
of  sending  things  back  to  drawing 
boards,  and  his  criterion  exactly 
suits  this,  that  there  has  been  a  fail- 
ure to  control  arms.  What  do  you  say 
to  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Paul  Warnke.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  magnificent  service  to  our 
country  in  the  negotiations  which  he 
conducted  for  us  as  our  principal 
negotiator  during  a  large  part  of  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

It  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  strong  United  States  to  have  two 
things:  a  strong  and  adequate  defense, 
coupled  with  arms  limitation — arms 
limitation  which  is  reasonable,  practi- 
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cal,  and  verifiable.  I  believe  that  this 
treaty  does  that,  and  the  fact  that  we 
may  have  to  spend  some  additional 
money  for  modernization  is  an  absolute 
necessity  as  part  of  our  overall  protec- 
tion of  our  national  security. 

Secretary  Brown:  SALT,  the  SALT 
agreement,  did  not  create  the  Min- 
uteman  vulnerability  and  it  will  not 
cure  the  Minuteman  vulnerability.  We 
need  to  have  a  different  basing  system 
and  new  systems  in  order  to  do  that. 

We  have  limited  the  threat  to  mobile 
systems  by  limiting  the  number  of 
warheads  the  Soviets  can  put  on  their 
missiles.  We  have  not  eliminated  that 
threat. 

I  do  not  believe  that  because  the 
SALT  agreement  is  not  perfect  that  we 
should  abandon  it. 

Q,  But  many  critics  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement  believe  that  had  Secretary 
Vance  and  the  Administration  stuck 
with  the  March  1977  proposal,  they 
would  now  be  supporting  it. 

In  the  1977  proposal,  there  were 
going  to  be  significant  reductions  of 
force — down  to  150  instead  of  308  on 
their  heavy  missiles — and  no  new 
ICBM's  deployed.  This  permits  the 
deployment  of  new  ICBM's  and 
doesn't  have  significant  reductions. 

What  do  you  say  to  those  critics 
who  say  if  you  had  stuck  with  that, 
you  either  would  have  today  a  better 
agreement,  or  if  no  agreement  at  all, 
we  would  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  interested  in  exactly  what  you 
say  we  are  going  to  get  next  time, 
which  are  substantial  reductions? 

Secretary  Vance:  When  we  went  to 
Moscow  in  March  of  the  first  year  of 
our  Administration,  we  put  on  the  table 
two  proposals — the  comprehensive 
proposal  to  which  you  refer  and  a  more 
limited  proposal  which  would  build 
upon  the  agreements  already  reached 
during  Mr.  Ford's  Administration  in 
Vladivostok. 

It  was  very  clear  in  the  discussions 
there  and  thereafter  that  there  would  be 
no  SALT  treaty  if  we  pressed  at  this 
time  for  the  proposal  which  we  had 
made  our  comprehensive  proposal. 
That  remains  our  objective.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, we  can  move  toward  and, 
perhaps,  achieve  in  SALT  III.  One  has 
to  be  patient  and  move  step-by-step. 
One  has  to  be  realistic.  One  has  to  do 
what  one  can  to  move  forward  on  this 
long  road. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  The 
whole  strategic  arms  limitation  negoti- 
ation process  is  a  continuing  one.  You 
move  step-by-step.  And  what  is  very 
important  is  that  this  agreement,  al- 
though not  perfect  as  Harold  says  in 


terms  of  our  ideal  objective,  is  a  sound 
base  for  the  present  and  for  building  in 
the  future  for  negotiations  in  SALT  III. 

Secretary  Brown:  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  we  had  been  negotiating  the 
treaty  with  ourselves,  or  even  with 
you,  it  would  have  come  out  more 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  But  we 
do  what  is  possible,  and  we  intend  to 
move  forward  from  here. 

Q.  There  are  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  other  critics  from  the 
proarms  position  who  say  that  this  is 
really  a  charade,  that  you  are  invit- 
ing a  situation  now  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  land-based  missile 
in  this  country  in  some  kind  of  a  de- 
ceptive basing  system — in  a  trench 
under  roofs  or  thousands  of  holes  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  missiles — some 
new  gimmick  that  when,  as  is  proba- 
ble, the  Soviets  eventually  copy  it  is 
going  to  make  the  whole  strategic 
relationship  so  much  more  compli- 
cated and  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  it  is  now  that  we  are  really  kid- 
ding ourselves  that  we  are  making 
any  progress  here  for  building  in  this 
sort  of  so-called  progress  in  our  own 
offensive  missile  systems.  How  do 
you  react  to  that? 

Secretary  Brown:  I  am  not  very 
comfortable  with  a  vulnerable  Min- 
uteman force.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
that  is  the  same  thing  as  the  whole  of 
our  deterrents  being  vulnerable,  be- 
cause we  do  have  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  and  bombers  with 
cruise  missiles  that  would  survive  and 
wreak  devastating  retaliation.  But  al- 
though in  my  judgment  a  nuclear  war  is 
not  winnable,  perceptions  of  relative 
strength  are  important.  They  are  im- 
portant to  ourselves  and  our  own 
people.  They  are  important  to  our  allies 
and  the  Third  World,  and  they  are  very 
important  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  that 
reason,  we  have  to  have  essential 
equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  situation  in  which  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  force  is  vulnerable 
and  the  reverse  is  not  true  —  that  is, 
theirs  is  not  vulnerable  —  it  is  not  a 
comfortable  position  to  be  in.  We, 
therefore,  need  to  replace  our  present 
system  with  a  less  vulnerable  one.  It 
must  be  adequately  verifiable  so  that  if 
the  Soviets  deployed  it  in  the  same 
way,  we  would  be  confident  that  they 
weren't  deploying  many  more  than 
were  allowed.  And  that  will,  along 
with  military  effectiveness  and  cost  and 
ability  to  survive  an  attack,  be  the 
criteria  on  which  we  judge  the  system 
to  go  ahead  with. 

Q.  Another  consequence  of  this 
agreement  appears  to  be  the  acceler- 
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ation  of  development  of  a  new  ki 
of  weapon  that  you  call  a  cru 
missile — an  unmanned  airplane, 
sort  of  drone.  We  are  now  talki 
about  developing  land-based  cru 
missiles  that  can  proliferate 
Europe  like  mushrooms  in  St 
tember  and  add  thousands  of  n 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  Western 
liance  arsenal  that  the  Soviets  wot 
have  to  cope  with — another  pot< 
tially,  tremendously  destabilizi 
factor.  Are  we  getting  into  a  bli 
alley  in  that  one,  too? 

Secretary  Brown:  I  guess  I  wo 
differ  very  strongly  with  the  view  t 
U.S.  threats  to  the  Soviet  Union 
destabilizing,  but  Soviet  threats  to 
United  States  are  all  right.  I  think 
have  to  maintain  essential  equivalen 
I  don't  think  that  the  cruise  missile  i 
consequence  of  the  SALT  agreeme 
In  fact,   SALT  does  allow  us  to; 
ahead  with  the  development  of  lal 
based  and  sea-based  cruise  missiles 
to  deploy  them  after  the  expiration 
the  protocol. 

The  Soviets,  clearly,  would  like 
to  have  to  worry  about  cruise  missif 
They  would  like  for  their  air  defen 
to  be  able  to  prevent  any  retaliati 
attack  on  them.  We  think  that  del 
rence  requires  that  they  recognize  t 
our  forces  would  retaliate  with  a  d 
astating  blow.  And  we  need  to^ 
ahead  and  build  forces  that  can  do  t\ 
We  need  to  do  that  whether  there  i 
SALT  agreement  or  not.  With  a  SA 
agreement  we  can  probably 
what — we  will  be  able  to  get  by  v 
less,  and  things  will  be  more  stal 
But  SALT  is  not  a  substitute  for  U 
military  capability. 

Q.  Both  of  you  seem  to  be  cone 
ing  the  critics'  point  that  the  M 
uteman  land-based  ICBM  force 
vulnerable;  in  other  words,  1 
Soviet  Union  has  the  precision  a 
the  accuracy  to  destroy  it,  that  < 
President  would  somehow  sit  hi 
and  not  retaliate  or  not  retaliate  ii 
way  that  would  be  devastating  to 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  are  > 
conceding  that  point? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  am  not  at  all. 

Secretary  Brown:  Nor  am  I.  I  th 

I  pointed  out  that  we  have  other  for 
that  would  retaliate. 

Q.  But  you  do  use  the  word  v 
nerable. 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  said  t 
during  the  early  and  mid-1980's  th 
would  be  increasing  vulnerability 
our  land-based  missile  forces.  T 
means  that  if  there  was  a  first-strike 
which  we  did  not  respond  when 
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TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 


JLTILATERAL 

titration 

ivention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement 
if  foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York 
une  10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7, 
959;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29,  1970.  TIAS 
997. 

\ccession  deposited:   San  Marino,  May   17, 
1979. 

iation 

srnational   air  services  transit  agreement. 
)one  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 
orce  Feb.  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 
\cceptance  deposited:  Mauritania,  May  11, 

1979. 
tocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
tie  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
Chicago,    1944)  (TIAS    1591),  with  annex. 
tone  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  1977.1 
\cceptances  deposited:  Egypt,  June  5,  1979; 

Israel,  May  31,  1979;  Switzerland,  June  7, 

1979. 
ignature:   Netherlands  (without  reservation 

as  to  acceptance),  May  15,  1979. 


Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations  and 
optional  protocol  concerning  the  compulsory 
settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at  Vienna  Apr. 
24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  19,  1967; 
for  the  U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Seychelles,  May  29, 
1979. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and 
preventing  the  illicit  import,  export,  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property. 
Adopted  at  Paris  Nov.  14,  1970.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  24,  1972. 2 

Ratification  deposited:   Honduras,  Mar.    19, 
1979. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations  and 
optional  protocol  concerning  the  compulsory 
settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at  Vienna  Apr. 
18,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  24,  1964; 
for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13,  1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Seychelles,  May  29, 
1979. 


ssiles  were  coming  in,  a  large 
nber  of  our  missiles  would  be  taken 
:.  We  would  still  have  the  other  two 
ments  of  our  tripod  upon  which  our 
ense  is  built — the  sea-launched  and 
air-launched.  However,  one  should 
:  make  the  assumption  that  if  such  an 
ack  were  coming  in,  and  we  could 
k  that  up  very  clearly,  we  would 
ve  the  missiles  in  the  hole. 

Q.  Some  people  have  compared 
ns  control  efforts  to  squeezing  a 
lloon.  When  you  squeeze  it  and 
lit  it  in  one  place,  it  bulges  out  in 
other.  And  it  seems  that  this  new 
ibile  missile,  the  M-X,  is  the  place 
ere  the  money  would  be  spent  in 
:  future. 

\nd  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  SALT 
an  effort  to  limit,  SALT  is  an  ef- 
t  not  to  have  concealment,  but  the 
-X  would  be  the  kind  of  missile 
it  you  develop  more  of  and  be 
hnologically  advanced;  and  the 
;a  of  concealment,  the  old-shell 
me  idea,  runs  through  it.  Have  you 
me  up  with  a  way  where  you  can 
ild  an  M-X,  that  wouldn't  violate, 
least,  the  premise  of  the  SALT 
reement? 

Secretary  Brown:  There  are  a  vari- 
I  of  ways  to  base  a  missile  in  a 
►bile  way  so  that  it  can  survive,  so 
tt  the  attacker  doesn't  know  where  to 
a  his  warheads.  The  multiple-hole, 
:  so-called  shell  game,  is  one  where 


you  move  missiles  around  among 
holes,  almost  all  of  which  would  be 
empty.  Another  is  to  put  it  into  an  air- 
craft and  put  the  aircraft  up  if  you  lose 
warning  or  if  you  get  warning.  And 
there  are  others,  including  one  where 
there  is  an  open  trench  so  that  the  mis- 
siles can  be  counted  but  so  that  their 
position  is  not  known,  because  they 
move  from  one  place  to  another. 

As  we  look  at  these  and  various 
other  schemes,  we  will  keep  verifiabil- 
ity  and  survivability  as  key  criteria  for 
selection.  And  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  able  to  pick  one  of  these  that  meets 
those  criteria  adequately. 

Q.  Why  can't  we  drop  out  of  the 
arms  race  and  just  buy  what  we  need 
and  forget  about  the  Russians? 

Secretary  Vance:  Because  we  live 
in  a  real  world,  and  we  must  recognize 
that  there  are  threats.  The  most  severe 
and  important  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  is  that  we  have  an 
adequate  defense,  and,  therefore,  we 
must  build  that  adequate  defense  but 
couple  it  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments. □ 


'Pressrelease  129  of  May  14,  1979. 

2 Paul  C.  Warnke  was  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  He  is  now  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  arms  con- 
trol affairs. 


Energy 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  on 
geothermal  equipment.   Done  at  Paris  May 
22,  1979.  Entered  into  force  May  22,  1979. 
Signatures:   Ente   Nazionale  per  I'Energia 
Elettrica  (ENEL),  Italy;  Comision  Federal 
de   Electricidad,    Mexico;   Ministry   of 
Works  and   Development,   New  Zealand; 
Department  of  Energy,  U.S. 

Health 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  as  amended. 
Done  at  Geneva  May  18,  1978.' 
Acceptance  deposited:   Norway,   Apr.    18, 
1979. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil   and  political 
rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. 2 
Ratification  deposited:    Morocco,   May   3, 
1979. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 
Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 
1976. 2 

Ratification  deposited:    Morocco,   May  3, 
1979. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial 
and  extra  judicial  documents  in  civil  or 
commercial  matters.  Done  at  The  Hague 
Nov.  15,  1965.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  10, 
1969.  TIAS  6638. 

Ratification  deposited:   Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Apr.  27,  1979. 3 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in 
civil  or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The 
Hague  Mar.  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Apr.  27,  1979. 3 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization. 
Adopted  at  London  Nov.  17,  1977. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea, 
May  31,  1979. 

Meteorology 

Agreement  on  the  global  weather  experiment, 
with  protocol  of  execution  and  exchange  of 
notes.  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  25,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Apr.  25,  1979. 

Nuclear  Free  Zone — Latin  America 

Additional  protocol  I  to  the  treaty  of  Feb.  14, 
1967,  lor  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Latin  America.  Done  at  Mexico  Feb.  14, 
1967.' 

Signature:  France,  Mar.  2,  1979  (with  reser- 
vations and  declarations). 

Ocean  Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollu- 
tion by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter, 
with  annexes.  Done  at  London,  Mexico  City, 
Moscow,  and  Washington  Dec.  29,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  30,  1975.  TIAS 
8165. 

Ratification  deposited:    Finland,   May   3, 
1979. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation   treaty,   with  regulations. 
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Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978,  except  for  Chapter 
11.  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978. 2  TIAS  8733. 

Ratification  deposited:   Romania,   Apr.   23, 
1979." 

Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil, 
1954,  as  amended,  concerning  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  Adopted  at  London 
Oct.  12,  1971. ' 

Acceptance  deposited:   Uruguay,   Apr.   30, 
1979. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil, 
1954,  as  amended,  concerning  tank  arrange- 
ments and  limitation  of  tank  size.  Adopted  at 
London  Oct.  15,  1971. ' 

Acceptance  deposited:   Uruguay,   Apr.   30, 
1979. 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of 

pollution  from  ships,    1973,   with  protocols 

and  annexes.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2,  1973. ' 

Accession  deposited:    Uruguay,   Apr.    30, 

1979. 

Protocol  of   1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
from  ships,   1973.  Done  at  London  Feb.   17, 
1978. ' 
Signature:  Uruguay,  Apr.  30,  1979. 

Program-Carrying  Signals 

Convention   relating   to   the   distribution  of 
program-carrying  signals  transmitted  by 
satellite.  Done  at  Brussels  May  21,  1974. ' 
Ratification  deposited:   Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  May  25,  1979. 

Property,  Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15,  1957,  as  revised.  Done  at  Geneva  May 
13,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  6,  1979. 2 
Notification  from  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  that  ratification 
deposited:  Netherlands,  May  11,  1979. 

Red  Cross 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  12  August  1949,  and  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  victims  of  international  armed 
conflicts  (Protocol  I),  with  annexes.  Adopted 
at  Geneva  June  8,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  7,  1978. 2 

Ratifications  deposited:    Ecuador,   Apr.    10, 
1979;  Jordan,  May  1,  1979. 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  12  August  1949,  and  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  victims  on  noninternational  armed 
conflicts  (Protocol  II).  Adopted  at  Geneva 
June  8,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7, 
1978. 2 

Ratifications  deposited:    Ecuador,   Apr.    10, 
1979;  Jordan,  May  1,  1979. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 

sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  Nov. 

1,  1974.  • 

Accession   deposited:    Uruguay,    Apr.    30, 
1979. 
Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 

convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974. 

Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978.' 


Accession   deposited:    Uruguay,    Apr.    30, 
1979. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention   on  the   international   maritime 
satellite  organization  (INMARSAT),   with 
annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976. ' 
Ratification:    United   Kingdom,   Apr.    30, 

1979. 
Signature:  France  (with  reservation  to  ratifi- 
cation), Apr.  30,  1979. 

Shipping 

U.N.  convention  on  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
sea,  1978.  Done  at  Hamburg  Mar.  31,  1978. ' 
Signature:  U.S.,  Apr.  30,  1979. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  crimes  against  internationally  protected 
persons,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Done 
at  New  York  Dec.  14,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.K.,  May  2,  1979. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measure- 
ment of  ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
London  June  23,  1969. " 

Ratification  deposited:   Sweden,   May    11, 
1979. 

Trade 

Protocol  of  provisional  application  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  Oct.  30,  1947.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1948.  TIAS  1700. 
De  facto  application:   Dominica,   Nov.    3, 
1978;  St.  Lucia,  Feb.  22,  1979;  Solomon 
Islands,  July  7,    1978;  Tuvalu,   Oct.    1, 
1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,    1979,   with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  and  July  1,  1979,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 
Signatures:  Australia,  Canada,  El  Salvador, 
Greece,   Korea,   Republic  of;   Norway, 
Sweden,    Tunisia,    Union   of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,5   Vatican  City  State, 
May  15,  1979;  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  India, 
Iran,  Peru,  Portugal,  Spain,  U.S.,  May  16, 
1979. 
Accession  deposited:  Syrian  Arab  Republic, 

May  30,  1979. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Tunisia,   May   15,    1979;  Brazil, 
Portugal,   June    1,    1979;   Egypt,    Saudi 
Arabia,  June  4,  1979;  Peru,  June  7,  1979; 
Switzerland,  June  12,  1979. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Sweden,  June  4, 
1979;  Korea,  Republic  of,  June  6,  1979. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement),   1971.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton Apr.  25,   1979.  Entered  into  force  June 
23,  1979,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to  other  provi- 
sions. 

Signatures:    Australia,   Canada,   Norway,6 
Sweden,  May    15,    1979;  U.S.,   May   16, 
1979. 
Ratification  deposited:    Sweden,   June  4, 

1979. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  de- 


posited: Switzerland,  June  12,  1979. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done, 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Di 
17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Ratificaton  deposited:  Afghanistan,  Mar. 
1979. 


BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  coi 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Oct. 
1974  (TIAS  7949),  with  agreed  minutes  a 
related  letter.  Signed  at  Dacca  Apr.  2 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  25,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2,  19" 
with  agreed  minutes.  Effected  by  exchan 
of  notes  at  Dacca  May  1 1 ,  1979.  Entered  it 
force  May  11,  1979. 

Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
agricultural  commodities  of  May  31,  19" 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  M 
2,  1979.  Entered  into  force  May  2,  1979. 

I 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Agreement  on  trade  exhibitions.  Signed  at  B 
jing  May  10,  1979.  Entered  into  force  V 
10,  1979. 

Agreement  concerning  the  settlement  of  clain 
Signed  at  Beijing  May  11,  1979.  Entered  ii 
force  May  11,  1979. 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Parcel  post  agreement,  with  detailed  regu 
tions.  Signed  at  Washington  May  4,  19; 
Entered  into  force  provisionally,  May', 
1979;  definitively  on  the  date  of  exchange 
correspondence  indicating  ratification  or 
proval. 

Guinea 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  co 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  A 
21,  1976  (TIAS  8378),  with  memorandum 
understanding.   Signed  at  Conakry  May 
1979.  Entered  into  force  May  29,  1979. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  granting 
authorizations  to  permit  licensed  amati 
radio  operators  of  either  country  to  oper 
their  stations  in  the  other  country.  Effec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  A 
17  and  May  17,  1979.  Entered  into  fo 
May  17,  1979. 

Hungary 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  culture,  edu 
tion,   science,  and  technology.   Signed 
Budapest  Apr.  6,  1977. 
Entered  into  force:  May  21,  1979. 

Iceland 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concern 
cooperation  to  assure  the  sanitary  quality 
bivalve  mollusca  exported  to  the  U.S.  Sigi 
at  Reykjavik  and  Washington  Oct.  25  < 
Dec.  28,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
1978. 

India 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of 
monsoon  experiment  (MONEX-79),  «| 


y  1979 

riiexes.  Signed  at  New  Delhi  May  24,  1979. 
ntered  into  force  May  24,  1979. 

laica 

eement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
sricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2,  1978 
HAS  9188).  Effected  by  exchange  notes  at 
ingston  May  2,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
[ay  2.  1979. 

cao 

eement  amending  the  agreement  of  Mar.  3, 
975,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 
027),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
lanmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
ffected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Hong  Kong 
nd  Macao  Apr.  9  and  27,  1979.  Entered  into 
jrce  Apr.  27,  1979. 

xico 

morandum  of  understanding  to  control  the 
anitary  quality  of  fresh  or  fresh  frozen 
ivalve  mollusca  destined  for  exportation  to 
le  U.S.  Signed  at  Mexico  Mar.  7,  1979. 
ntered  into  force  Mar.  7,  1979. 
eement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  24, 
978,  as  amended,  relating  to  additional  co- 
perative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
affic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
otes  at  Mexico  Apr.  20,  1979.  Entered  into 
jrce  Apr.  20,  1979. 

eement  amending  the  agreement  of  Nov.  9, 
972,  as  amended  (TIAS  7697),  concerning 
•equency  modulation  broadcasting  in  the  88 
>  108  MHz  band.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
otes  at  Tlatelolco  and  Mexico  Feb.  2  and 
ipr.  24,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  24, 
979. 

ia 

reement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
lodities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Nov. 
0,  1974  (TIAS  8119).  Signed  at  Damascus 
4ay  2,  1979.  Entered  into  force  May  2, 
979. 

ailand 

reement  amending  the  agreement  of  Oct.  4, 
978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9215),  relating  to 
rade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
extiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  ex- 
hange  of  notes  at  Bangkok  Apr.  1  and  May 
i,  1979.  Entered  into  force  May  8,  1979.  □ 


Not  in  force. 

Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

With  declarations. 

With  reservation  and  declaration. 

With  a  statement. 

Subject  to  approval  and  ratification  by  the 

ig  in  Council. 


CHRONOLOGY: 
Mam  J»7» 


y  3 


y  4 


U.K.  holds  a  parliamentary  election 
which  is  won  by  the  Conservative 
Party  of  Mrs.  Thatcher.  She  as- 
sumes the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  on  May  4. 

U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  Kreps 
visits  China,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Japan  May  4-17  and  returns  to 


Washington,  D.C.,  May  21  after 
visiting  Hawaii  and  California. 
May  6  Austria  holds  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion which  is  won  by  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Chancellor 
Kreisky  who  will  remain  in  of- 
fice. 
May  7  U.N.  Secretary  Waldheim  opens 
5th  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  held  in  Manila 
May  7-June  3. 

U.S.  Senate  votes  to  end  economic 
sanctions  and  aid  restrictions 
against  Uganda. 

32d  World  Health  Assembly  held  in 
Geneva  May  7-25. 
May  8  Secretary  Kreps  signs  four  imple- 
menting agreements  on  science 
and  technology  with  the  P.R.C. 
May  9  Secretaries  Vance  and  Brown  an- 
nounce that  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
have  reached  basic  agreement  on 
the  SALT  II  treaty  which  will  be 
signed  by  Presidents  Carter  and 
Brezhnev  in  Vienna  on  June  18. 

Islamic  Conference  suspends  Egypt 
from  its  membership. 
May  11        Secretary  Kreps  signs  claims  set- 
tlement  agreement   with   the 
P.R.C. 
May  14        Secretary    Kreps   initials   trade 

agreement  with  the  P.R.C. 
May  15        Yugoslavian  President  Tito  visits 
Moscow  May  16-21. 

Saudi  Arabia  bans  Egyptian  news- 
paper and  magazines. 

New  Parliament  opens  in  U.K. 

Conference  on  the  refugee  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  held  in  Jakarta 
May  16-17  and  attended  by 
ASEAN  members,  Vietnam, 
Japan,  U.S.,  and  representatives 
from  Western  donor  and  refugee 
resettlement  countries. 

President  Carter  signs  presidential 
determination  lifting  trade  em- 
bargo against  Uganda. 
May  17        Cuban   President   Castro   visits 

Mexico  May  17-18. 
May  20  Secretary  Vance  visits  London  May 
20-24,  Egypt  and  Israel  May 
24-27,  Italy  May  27-29,  The 
Hague  May  29-31  (to  attend  the 
meeting  of  NATO  foreign 
ministers),  and  Spain  June  1-2 
(to  attend  the  U.S. -Spanish 
Council  meeting  in  Madrid).  He 
returns  to  Washington  June  2. 
May  22  Canada  holds  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion which  is  won  by  the  Progres- 
sive Conservative  Party  of  Joe 
Clark.  He  is  sworn  in  as  Prime 
Minister  on  June  4. 

St.  Lucia  and  Dominica  become 
members  of  the  OAS. 
May  23  South  Africa  reoccupies  its  seat  in 
the  U.N.  but  walks  out  on  May 
24  when  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly votes  96  to  19  (U.S.) 
(with  9  abstentions)  to  prevent 
South  Africa  from  participating 
in  debate  on  the  future  of 
Namibia. 
May  25  Egypt  and  Israel  formally  open 
West  Bank-Gaza  negotiations, 
and  Israel  returns  El  Arish  to 
Egypt. 
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May  27  Secretary  Vance,  President  Sadat, 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  attend 
ceremonies  in  Beersheba  during 
which  Egypt  and  Israel  exchange 
instruments  of  ratification  of 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty. 
Prime  Minister  Bouceif  of 
Mauritania  dies  in  an  airplane 
crash. 

May  28  Israel  releases  16  Arab  prisoners  to 
Egyptian  authorities. 
Greece  signs  treaty  to  become  10th 
member  of  the  EEC.  After  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  Parlia- 
ments of  member  countries, 
Greece  will  become  a  member  on 
Jan.  1,  1981. 

May  29         Bishop  Muzorewa  is  sworn   in  as 
the  first  black  Prime  Minister  of 
Southern  Rhodesia. 
Three  Israeli   Navy   vessels   pass 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

May  30  U.N.  Security  Council  votes  to  ex- 
tend the  U.N.  Disengagement 
Observer  Force  by  a  vote  of  14  to 
0  (P.R.C.  does  not  participate). 
Foreign  Ministers  of  NATO  meet  in 
The  Hague  May  30-31. 

May  31  U.S.S.R.  President  Brezhnev  visits 
Hungary  May  30-June  1. 
U.S.  imposes  quotas  on  textile  im- 
ports from  the  P.R.C.  after  the 
Chinese  do  not  agree  to  limit 
textile  sales  to  the  U.S.  Negotia- 
tions on  a  textile  agreement  are 
expected  to  continue. 
U.N.  General  Assembly  approves  a 
resolution  to  take  punitive  meas- 
ures against  South  Africa  for  its 
failure  to  carry  out  the  U.N.  in- 
dependence plan  for  Namibia  by 
a  vote  of  118  to  0  (16  nations 
abstain  including  Canada, 
F.R.G.,  France,  U.K.,  and 
U.S.).  □ 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


May  16-June  15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No.  Date 

tl33  5/16 

*134  5/17 

*135  5/18 

*136  5/18 

♦137  5/18 


Subject 

U.S.,  China  agreement  con- 
cerning settlement  of 
claims,  May  1 1 . 

Newsom:  address  before  the 
Portland  World  Affairs 
Council,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  June  18. 

U.S.  Organization  for  Inter- 
national Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  4,  June  6. 

CCIR,  study  group  1,  June 
26. 


■ 
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*138        5/18 

*  139        5/21 


*140  5/22 

*  141  5/24 

*142  5/28 

tl43  5/30 

*144  5/30 

*145  5/31 

*146  5/31 

tl47  6/4 

*148  6/4 

*149  6/4 

*150  6/5 

*151  6/7 

*152  6/11 

tl53  6/12 


tl54        6/13 
*  155        6/14 


156        6/14 


U.S. -Canadian  consultations 
on  Poplar  River  Project, 
May  15. 

SCC,  Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group 
on  carriage  of  dangerous 
goods,  June  13. 

Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr., 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Egypt  (biographic  data). 

Sally  A.  Shelton  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Barbados, 
Grenada,  and  Dominica 
and  Minister  to  St.  Lucia 
(biographic  data). 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radiocommunications, 
June  21. 

Vance:  remarks  at  opening  of 
West  Bank-Gaza  negotia- 
tions, Beersheba,  Israel, 
May  25. 

Ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smith 
to  address  conference  on 
SALT  II  treaty  and  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  June  15. 

ACDA  Director  George  M. 
Seignious  to  address  con- 
ference on  U.S.  security 
and  the  Soviet  challenge, 
Richmond,  June  12. 

U.S.,  India  amend  textile 
agreement,  May  7-8. 

Final  communique,  North 
Atlantic  Council,  The 
Hague,  May  30-31. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCITT), 
study  group  1,  June  27-28. 

U.S.,  Macau  amend  textile 
agreement,  Apr.  9  and  27. 

Richard  M.  Moose,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs (revised  biographic 
data). 

Lawrence  A.  Pezzulo  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to 
Nicaragua  (biographic 
data). 

U.S. -Mexico  commission 
meeting  on  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation,  June 
7-8. 

Vance:  statement  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  on  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Vance:  news  conference. 

Ambassador  Paul  C.  Warnke 
to  address  conference  on 
U.S.  security  and  the 
Soviet  challenge,  Chey- 
enne, June  27. 

Ambassador  Warnke  to  ad- 
dress conference  on  U.S. 
security  and  the  Soviet 
challenge,  Kansas  City, 
June  26.  D 


tHeld  for  a  later  issue. 

*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
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Counterclockwise  from  above  right: 

Economic  summit  participants  (from  left  to  right):  French  President  Giscara 
d'Estaing,  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Ohira,  President  Carter,  U.K.  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher,  Italian  Prime  Minister  Andreotti,  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Clark,  and  German  Chancellor  Schmidt. 

President  Carter  visits  Meiji  shrine  in  Tokyo. 

President  Carter  shakes  hands  with  U.S.  troops  in  South  Korea. 

Luncheon  for  President  Carter  at  Prime  Minister  Ohira' s  residence. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  ATTENDS 
ECONOMIC  SUMMIT  MEETING  IN  TOKYO 


President  Carter  departed  Washington,  D.C.,  June  23,  1979,  for  a  trip  to 
apan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  returned  July  1 .  After  a  state  visit  to  Japan 
see  page  11),  he  participated  in  an  economic  summit  meeting  in  Tokyo  June 
8-29  with  the  leaders  of  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan  and  the  President  of  the  European 
:ommission.  From  Japan  President  Carter  went  to  Korea  (see  page  14). 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  President  Carter  on  his  departure  from 
Vashington  and  on  various  occasions  during  the  summit  and  the  texts  of  the  joint 
ews  conference  held  by  the  summit  participants,  the  statement  on  the  In- 
ochinese  refugee  crisis,  and  the  declaration  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ummit. 1 


after  this  time  of  testing  and  trial,  we 
can  emerge  an  even  stronger,  an  even 
more  prosperous  nation  for  having  met 
this  test  together.  That  is  the  spirit 
which  I  will  take  to  Tokyo. 


EPARTURE  REMARKS, 
MITE  HOUSE, 

UNE  23,  1979 

I  leave  in  a  few  minutes  for  an  eco- 
jmic  summit  meeting  that  can  affect 
ie  daily  life  of  every  American  citi- 
;n.  Oil  shortages  and  oil  prices 
ireaten  the  very  strength  of  our  own 
:onomy  and  also  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ety.  This  will  be  the  major  economic 
jm  on  our  agenda  when  I  arrive  in 
ipan.  Concerted  action  by  all  the  in- 
istrialized  nations — there  will  be 
ven  of  us  leaders  there — is  absolutely 
ucial  to  solve  the  energy  problems 
cing  the  American  people  today.  This 
a  primary  reason  for  my  trip.  We 
ust  act  now  to  bring  these  global 
lergy  problems  under  control. 
This  is  not  just  an  American  chal- 
nge.  The  long  gas  lines,  the  shortages 
'  diesel  fuel,  the  concern  about  heat- 
g  homes,  the  mounting  frustration 
/er  fuel  supplies  that  we  see  here  in 
merica  are  symptoms  of  a  global 
lergy  shortage.  Our  planet  is  simply 
)t  producing  enough  oil  to  meet  rising 
:mands. 

We  now  are  consuming  about  2  mil- 
jn  barrels  of  oil  per  day  more  than  is 
:ing  produced.  And  as  I  know  many 
you  realize,  since  last  December  the 
ice  of  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 
um  Exporting  Countries]  oil  has  in- 
eased  more  than  35%.  The  challenge 
the  industrialized  democracies  is 
sry  clear.  We  must  not  be  set  one 
;ainst  another  in  a  desperate  competi- 
)n  to  buy  every  barrel  of  scarce  oil 
gardless  of  its  price.  Together,  we 
ust  import  less.  Together,  we  must 
oduce  more.  Together,  we  must  re- 
ice  our  dependence  on  a  handful  of 
1  producing  and  exporting  countries. 
At  Tokyo  I  will  call  on  our  allies  to 
in  with  the  United  States  to  meet  our 
rgets  for  reducing  oil  imports  in  1979 
d  to  reduce  our  imports  even  more  in 
'80.  Also,  we  will  work  together  to 


stop  the  unnecessary  and  unacceptable 
competitive  bidding  against  one 
another  over  the  oil  prices  that  we  pay. 
And  we  will  marshal  the  vast 
resources — engineering,  technological , 
scientific  resources — of  our  indus- 
trialized nations  to  produce  more 
domestic  energy,  such  as  coal,  solar 
energy,  and  synthetic  fuels. 

To  meet  these  goals,  of  course,  here 
at  home,  the  Congress  must  act  now  to 
pass  the  windfall  profits  tax  and  to  es- 
tablish the  national  energy  security 
fund  to  help  us  have  the  means  to  de- 
velop alternatives  to  foreign  oil. 

While  I  work  with  our  allies  on  these 
energy  problems  on  a  global  basis, 
Vice  President  Mondale  will  monitor 
the  situation  here  at  home,  will  keep 
me  informed  about  what  is  happening, 
and  will  act,  as  necessary,  to  minimize 
adverse  effects  of  shortages  in  the 
United  States. 

Whatever  our  successes  might  be  in 
Japan,  there  should  be  no  illusions,  no 
false  expectations,  by  the  people  of  our 
country  or  other  nations.  Gas  lines  and 
fuel  shortages  will  not  disappear  any 
time  soon. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  our  na- 
tion. All  of  us  must  make  some  painful 
adjustments  in  our  daily  lives.  What  we 
cannot  afford  is  to  give  in  to  a  mood  of 
panic  or  desperation  or,  worse,  to  the 
idea  that  each  of  us  is  somehow  pitted 
against  our  neighbor  in  a  desperate 
scramble  for  scarce  energy  supplies. 

Three  times  in  this  century  we've 
overcome  challenges  far  more  serious 
than  this  one,  with  two  long  World 
Wars  and  with  a  massive  depression 
that  actually  rocked  the  world's  econ- 
omy. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  we  can  over- 
come the  challenge  of  the  energy  crisis 
if  we  in  this  country  are  united  as  a 
people,  if  each  of  us  will  do  our  part  as 
a  citizen  and  as  a  neighbor  and  with 
full  confidence  in  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States.   Now,  as  in  the  past, 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER 

SESSION, 

JUNE  29,  19792 

The  OPEC  nations  have  just  in- 
creased their  price  again  by  an  extraor- 
dinary amount.3  The  cumulative  effect 
of  these  increases  has  been  a  60%  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil  since  last  De- 
cember. This  causes  an  economic  wa- 
tershed for  the  United  States  and  also 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
one  on  Earth  who  will  fail  to  suffer 
from  these  extraordinary  increases  in 
oil  prices. 

So  far,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
failed  to  prepare  ourselves  for  these 
actions  by  OPEC.  Between  1973  and 
1977,  the  United  States  took  no  action 
to  deal  with  the  inevitable  increases  in 
oil  prices  and  the  inevitable  decreases 
in  the  supply  of  oil. 

In  1977,  I  proposed  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  energy  plan.  Until 
this  moment,  the  Congress  has  passed 
no  legislation  concerning  oil.  It  is  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  Congress  act 
without  delay  to  pass  the  windfall 
profits  tax  and  to  establish  the  energy 
security  fund. 

I  have  decided  to  cut  short  my  own 
visit  to  foreign  countries  to  go  back 
home,  arriving  late  Sunday,  to  encour- 
age the  Congress  to  act  more  expedi- 
tiously on  the  legislation  I've  already 
described  and  also  to  pass  legislation 
authorizing  the  production  of  synthetic 
fuels  and  other  energy  supplies  to  make 
our  country  more  self-sufficient,  more 
immune  from  the  damaging  effect  of 
outside  decisions  from  OPEC  and 
others. 

In  addition,  I'll  be  meeting  with  my 
own  advisers  to  see  what  other  action 
can  be  taken  within  the  next  few 
months  to  protect  our  country  from  fu- 
ture actions  such  as  these  I've  just  de- 
scribed. 

Domestic  energy  supplies  must  be 
increased.  Oil,  gas,  coal,  synthetic 
fuels,  liquefied  and  gasified  coal 
supplies,  solar  energy — these  actions 
must  be  taken  and  without  further 
delay.  We  must  invest  literally  billions 
of  dollars  in  these  technological  ad- 
vancements, and  the  money  is  available 
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to  us  with  the  windfall  profits  tax  and 
the  establishment  of  the  energy  security 
fund. 

It's  been  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
1980,  the  OPEC  price  increases  in  the 
last  6  months  will  cost  our  nation  at 
least  2%  in  increased  inflation  and  at 
least  a  2%  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  country  is  able  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  We  have  the  technological 
ability,  we  have  the  finances,  we  have 
the  natural  resources.  It's  imperative 
that  we  act  expeditiously.  It's  impera- 
tive that  we  cooperate  with  one 
another.  It's  necessary  for  us  to  be  de- 
termined, bold,  aggressive,  and  also 
that  we  are  creative  and  that  the 
Americans  harness  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  our  country  in  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  and  cooperative 
fashion. 

There  is  no  other  threat  to  our  life  in 
America  so  important  as  these  eco- 
nomic threats  that  not  only  weaken  our 
nation's  structure  but  also  endanger  our 
own  security  in  the  future.  My  belief  is 
that  now  the  American  people  are 
aroused  and  the  Congress  is  aroused 
enough  to  act  without  delay.  This  will 
be  my  major  purpose  when  I  return  to 
the  United  States  in  just  a  few  days. 

Q.  Is  there  any  economic  or  other 
type  of  retaliatory  action  we  and  our 
partners  could  take  directly  against 
OPEC? 

A.  The  most  important  single  thing 
that  can  be  done  on  a  multinational 
basis  is  what  has  been  under  consid- 
eration here  in  Tokyo  for  the  last  2 
days.  My  prediction  is  that  the  major 
Western  allies — those  who  are  assem- 
bled here  for  the  economic  summit — 
will  act  aggressively  and  without  pre- 
cedent to  cut  down  on  our  imports  and 
our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil.  This  will 
have  a  major  stabilizing  effect.  So, 
with  multilateral  approach  here  in 
eliminating  waste,  cutting  down  on  im- 
ports, investing  jointly  to  produce  new 
supplies  of  energy  based  on  new  tech- 
nologies— that  will  be  a  major  step  on  a 
multinational  basis.  But  I  think  the 
major  responsibility  is  on  us  to  act 
within  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  touch  with 
other  leaders  since  the  price  increase 
has  been  announced  to  see  what  their 
reaction  is? 

A.  Yes.  I  discussed  this  announce- 
ment with  the  other  leaders  last  night. 
We  had  a  good  indication  of  what  it 
would  be,  and  I  think  that  I  can  say  that 
they  all  share  my  deep  concern  about 
the  economic  consequences  of  it.  But 
there  are  two  phases  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed:  One   is  the   multinational 
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phase,  where  we  work  together  on 
technology  and  to  cut  down  demand  for 
OPEC  oil;  and  the  second  and  ob- 
viously the  most  direct  responsibility  is 
for  the  United  States  to  act  on  its  own. 
We  must  do  both. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
effect  on  the  dollar — immediate  ef- 
fect on  the  dollar  or  any  kind  of 
shifting  away  by  the  oil  companies  to 
other  countries? 

A.  My  belief  is  that  the  prospective 
OPEC  price  increase  has  already  been 
assimilated  by  the  international  mone- 
tary markets.  If  we  act  boldly  and  ag- 
gressively here  in  Tokyo,  which  I  be- 
lieve we  will  do  today,  that  should  help 
to  stabilize  the  dollar. 

Q.  What  will  the  consequences  be 
of  continued  congressional  inaction 
on  energy? 

A.  The  same  consequences  that 
we've  already  suffered.  The  Congress 
has  not  acted  for  the  last  2  years  on  any 
legislation  that  affects  oil.  I've  just 
gotten  a  report  from  the  Vice  President 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  House  fi- 
nally passed  the  windfall  profits  tax.  It 
must  now  go  to  the  Senate.  But  for  the 
last  2  years,  the  Congress  has  passed 
no  legislation  concerning  oil.  The 
windfall  profits  tax,  when  passed,  the 
establishment  of  the  energy  security 
fund  will  give  us  a  substantial  reservoir 
of  financing  for  the  creation  of  synthe- 
tic fuels,  the  movement  on  solar 
energy,  the  liquefaction  and  gasifica- 
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tion  of  coal,  and  other  actions  that  car 
make  us  more  energy  self-sufficient. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  immediate 
you  can  do  to  reduce  the  gas  lines  ii 
the  United  States? 

A.  My  information  is  that  in  the  nex 
few  weeks — hopefully  sooner — then 
will  be  an  increase  in  supply  o 
gasoline  to  the  affected  areas.  The  oi 
companies  and  the  Department  o 
Energy — and  I  talked  to  the  Vic< 
President  this  morning — all  agree  tha 
the  percentage  of  gasoline  being  allot 
ted  in  the  affected  areas  will  be  in 
creased  to  about  97%4  of  what  it  wa 
last  year,  a  much  better  supply  than  w« 
have  experienced  the  last  couple  o 
weeks. 

JOINT  NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
JUNE  29,  19795 

Prime  Minister  Ohira 

To  this  summit  there  have  gathered  [ 
great  number  of  members  of  the  pres 
from  Japan  and  from  outside  Japan 
and  for  showing  your  interest  in  wh< 
goes  on  in  the  summit,  I  would  like  t 
express  our  appreciation.  Because  o 
security  considerations,  we  may  hav 
caused  you  many  inconveniences,  but, 
hope  you  understand  this. 

Our  conference  during  the  past 
days  has  been  extremely  useful,  but  i 
order  for  the  fruit  of  our  discussions  t 
be  appreciated  in  various  parts  of  tb 
world,  much  depends  on  you  membei 
of  the  press.  I  would  be  grateful  fc 
your  cooperation. 

I  am  going  to  shortly  ask  variou 
heads  of  state  and  government  t 
speak,  but  as  the  host,  I  would  first  lik 
to  give  my  overall  evaluation. 

In  this  summit  we  have  welcome 
three  new  members  of  whom  one  is  th 
first  woman  Prime  Minister  to  th 
summit,  and  the  other  is  the  younge; 
Prime  Minister.  The  two  new  Prim 
Ministers  have  contributed  much  to  th 
success  of  the  conference  with  thei 
charm  and  wisdom.  The  third  ne\ 
member  is  somewhat  older,  me,  and 
would  refrain  from  making  any  corr 
ment. 

Although  nearly  half  of  the  membei 
in  this  summit  are  new,  I  believe  ot 
summit  has  been  able  to  create  an  e> 
tremely  close  human  relation  on  th 
basis  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  support  C 
the  summit,  which  I  believe  is  an  irr 
portant  product  of  our  endeavor. 

This  summit  has  been  held  as  it  wa 
at  the  time  when  the  attention  of  th 
world  is  focused  on  the  oil  problem,  i! 
order  to  respond  to  the  situation,  it  ha 
been  said  that  our  summit  will  be 
failure  unless  bold  and  concrete  mea* 
ures  are  agreed  upon. 
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Shortly  the  communique  will  be  dis- 
ibuted  to  you,  but  from  the  viewpoint 
f  both  immediate  measures  and 
ledium-  and  long-term  points  of  view, 

believe  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
rtncrete  consensus  that  can  respond  to 
leet  the  expectations  of  the  world. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  to 
ive  the  specific  goal  of  our  effort  to 
le  year  1985  has  taken  considerable 
mount  of  courage,  but  recognizing  the 
ict  that  we  all  live  in  a  global  commu- 
ity  faced  with  the  oil  anxiety,  and 
^cognizing  the  need  for  placing  our 
:onomy  on  a  stable  basis  well  into  the 
lture,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
gree  to  that  statement. 

In  areas  other  than  oil,  we  have  dis- 
assed  questions  such  as  inflation  and 
mployment,  showing  strong  interest  in 
rotecting  industrial  democracies,  from 
mg-term  and  fundamental  points  of 
iew.  Although  industrialized 
:onomies  find  ourselves  in  respective 
:onomic  difficulties,  the  summit  lead- 
rs  have  shown  strong  interest  in  the 
jlationship  with  the  developing  na- 
ons.  I  have  found  this  very  en- 
Duraging.  The  old  economies  of  the 
odd  are  in  the  same  boat.  By  sharing 
le  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  new 
;nse  of  partnership,  I  would  like  to 
;e  the  constructive  relationship  and 
^operation  be  developed  further. 

Further,  in  the  present  summit,  fol- 
>wing  up  on  what  was  taken  up  in  the 
ist  summit  in  Bonn,  we  adopted  a 
:atement  on  air  hijacking  which  I  will 
ow  read. 

This  is  concerning  the  statement.  At 
le  request  of  heads  of  state  and  gov- 
rnment  who  participated  in  the  sum- 
lit,  I,  in  my  capacity  of  chairman  of 
te  meeting,  am  pleased  to  make  the 
allowing  statement  which  concerns  the 
eclaration  of  air  hijacking  issued  in 
lonn  in  July  1978.6 

I  now  read  the  statements. 

"The  heads  of  state  and  government  express 
leir  pleasure  with  the  broad  support  expressed 
y  other  states  for  the  declaration  on  hijacking 
lade  at  the  Bonn  summit  in  July  1978. 

They  noted  that  procedures  for  the  prompt  im- 
lementation  of  the  declaration  have  been  agreed 
pon  and  that  to  date  enforcement  measures 
nder  the  declaration  have  not  been  necessary. 

They  also  noted  with  satisfaction  the  wide- 
pread  adherence  to  the  conventions  dealing  with 
nlawful  interference  with  international  civil 
viation.  Extensive  support  for  these  conven- 
ons  and  the  Bonn  declaration  on  hijacking  re- 
ects  the  acceptance  by  the  international  com- 
tunity  as  a  whole  of  the  principles  expressed 
lerein. 

That  is  the  statement. 

Also,  in  the  present  summit,  we  have 
dopted  a  special  statement  on  the 
uestion  of  refugees  from  Indochina, 
/hich  is  another  major  fruit.  Japan  it- 


self feels  we  must  make  our  utmost 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that 
the  statement  be  transmitted  to  other 
various  countries  and  various  interna- 
tional organizations  and  invite  their 
further  participation  in  international 
efforts  on  this  question.  This  has  been 
an  unprecedentedly  important  interna- 
tional event,  but  this  Tokyo  summit  has 
now  come  to  its  safe  and  successful 
conclusion,  and  next  year  we  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  meet  again  in 
Italy.  We  look  forward  to  our  reunion 
in  Italy. 

And  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  heartfelt  appreci- 
ation to  all  the  people,  both  within  and 
without  Japan,  who  have  supported  this 
meeting. 

Because  we  have  taken  unexpected, 
unprecedentedly  elaborate  security 
measures  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vening of  this  summit — and  I  know  we 
have  dealt  inconveniences  with  many 
people,  but  because  of  their  coopera- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  successfully 
carry  this  conference.  I  thank  all  of 
these  people  concerned. 

President  Giscard  d'Estaing 

I  think  that  we  can  say  that  the 
Tokyo  summit  has,  indeed,  achieved 
the  aims  that  had  been  set.  The  leaders 
of  the  major  industrialized  nations,  also 
the  major  consumers  of  oil,  have  done 
what  might  have  been  expected  of 
them. 

Faced  by  difficult  situations,  they 
have  demonstrated  their  sense  of  re- 


sponsibility and  their  courage — and  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my 
partners — by  agreeing  to  enter  into 
specific  commitments  after  discussions 
that  at  times  were  difficult.  But  it  must 
be  recognized  the  subject  and  the  situ- 
ation are  both  difficult,  too. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  onset  of 
the  energy  crisis  6  years  ago,  we 
agreed  to  adopt  a  joint  attitude,  a 
common  attitude  on  three  essential 
points.  And  indeed,  what  was  expected 
of  us?  A  commitment  on  limits  of  im- 
ported oil,  a  massive  effort  to  develop 
alternative  energy  sources,  and,  lastly, 
an  effort  to  eliminate  practices  condu- 
cive to  excessively  high  prices  on  the 
oil  markets. 

Now  we  have  agreed  to  limit  quan- 
tities of  oil  that  are  imported,  in  the 
short  term,  in  1979  and  in  1980,  and 
also  in  the  medium  term,  1985.  We 
jointly  agreed  on  quantified  targets, 
country  by  country.  As  far  as  the  Euro- 
pean Community  is  concerned,  these 
targets,  of  course,  comply  with  the 
targets  and  aims  defined  in  Strasbourg. 

Secondly,  efforts  to  develop  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  First  of  all,  those 
that  are  available — coal  and  nuclear 
generated  electricity  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial program  for  the  technological 
development  of  new  energy  sources. 

Lastly,  eliminating  practices  that 
have  led  to  speculative  increases  in 
prices  on  some  markets.  So,  I  think 
that  it  can  be  said  that  our  countries 
have  taken  the  decisions  that  they  were 
able  to  take.  But  we  know  that  this  is 
only  one  part  of  the  problem,  because 
we  do  not  hold  the  key  to  the  energy 
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problem  among  ourselves  alone.  And  I 
hope  that  our  sense  of  responsibility 
will  be  met  by  an  equal  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  those  who  also  hold  part 
of  the  key  to  the  problem.  And  as  Act- 
ing President  of  the  Council  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  role  that 
has  been  played  by  the  Community. 

First  of  all,  by  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment in  Strasbourg  last  week  among 
the  nine  members  of  the  Community, 
which  was  part  of  our  preparations  for 
the  Tokyo  meeting,  and  then  by  arriv- 
ing at  an  agreement  among  the  seven  of 
us  here,  that  this,  of  course,  presup- 
posed that  our  partners  were  prepared, 
ready  and  willing  to  collaborate,  that  is 
to  say,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada. 

Now,  there  remains  a  great  deal  for 
us  to  do,  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  order 
to  define  the  paths  to  be  followed  by 
the  world  economy.  Growth  that  at  the 
same  time  is  energy  saving,  growth 
that  is  perhaps  more  steady,  less  spec- 
tacular. We  are  going  to  have  to  work  a 
lot;  we  are  going  to  have  to  invent  a 
lot;  we  are  going  to  have  to  improvise; 
we  are  going  to  have  to  change  a 
number  of  the  habits  that  grew  up  when 
times  were  easier.  But  we  have  tackled 
the  problems  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
standing  together.  And  this  is  what  our 
Tokyo  agreement  means  to  us. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  three  com- 
ments. Firstly,  I  would  like  to  express 
our  concern  with  regard  to  the  situation 
of  non-oil-producing  developing  coun- 
tries. Their  situation  is  very  much  more 
difficult,  very  much  more  painful,  very 
often,  than  ours.  And  this  is  why  in 
discussions  over  the  past  2  days,  we 
have  sought  to  bear  their  situation  in 
mind,  and  we  must  insure  that  the  ap- 
proaches that  are  adopted  do  take  ac- 
count of  their  particular  difficulties. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  the  statement 
adopted,  the  declaration  we  have 
adopted  on  refugees  from  Indochina, 
and  certainly  France  will  maintain  its 
efforts  to  support  and  welcome  in  the 
refugees  of  Indochina.  And  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  hospitality  in  Tokyo,  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  the  Japanese  for 
hospitality,  and  we  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  important  contribution  you 
made  to  the  success  of  our  conference. 
I  would  also  like  to  ask  you  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  for  the  welcome  he 
extended  to  us  yesterday  evening. 

President  Carter 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
word  of  thanks  to  Prime  Minister 
Ohira,  to  the  officials  of  Japan,  to  His 


Majesty  the  Emperor,  to  the  people  of 
Japan  who  have  made  this  conference 
possible,  and  who  have  also  welcomed 
us  for  an  official  state  visit. 

In  my  own  opinion,  this  economic 
summit  conference  might  be  proven  in 
history  to  have  a  historic  meaning  for 
most  of  the  people  on  Earth.  We  are  in 
trouble  as  we  approach  increasing 
shortages  of  energy  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing prices  for  energy.  But  we  have 
decided  individually  and  collectively 
not  to  despair  but  to  take  action  which 
will  be  meaningful  and  which  might 
very  well  encourage  others  to  emulate 
the  decisions  that  we  ourselves  have 
made. 

We  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
energy  question.  And  we  have  decided 
to  act  as  individual  nations  and  also  as 
a  group  of  nations  to  try  to  resolve  this 
difficulty  with  minimum  adverse  effect 
on  the  people  whom  we  represent. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  decisions 
for  us,  which  we  finally  did  make,  was 
to  adopt  individual,  national  goals  for 
limiting  imports  of  oil  for  1979,  1980, 
and  all  the  way  through  until  1985. 
These  goals  are  not  expressed  in 
generalities.  They  will  be  expressed  in 
specific  terms.  They  are  quite  substan- 
tive commitments,  tangible  and  re- 
strictive. 

In  addition,  we  committed  ourselves 
individually  and  collectively  to  the 
rapid  development  of  alternate  supplies 
of  energy,  to  increase  our  own  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  when  we  have  it 
available,  to  increase  the  production 
and  use  of  coal,  taking  care  to  protect 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  to  em- 
phasize synthetic  fuel  development,  oil 
to  be  derived  from  shale,  tar  sands, 
solar  power,  nuclear  power  with  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  safety — these  types  of 
commitments  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  will  be  binding  upon  us 
in  the  future. 

We  also  address  a  difficult  problem 
of  marketing  procedures  so  that  after 
the  price  of  oil  is  established  at  the 
source,  there  will  be  a  minimum  un- 
necessary increase  in  the  price  of  oil 
during  the  marketing  and  delivery 
process. 

I  think  for  the  first  time  publicly  a 
group  of  responsible  leaders  repre- 
senting industrial  countries  have  spo- 
ken out  forcefully  and  expressed  our 
concern  about  the  recent  action  of  the 
OPEC  nations.  Just  quoting  a  few 
words  from  the  communique  which  I 
think  are  significant — "We  deplore  the 
decisions  taken  by  the  recent  OPEC 
Conference" — we  refer  to  the  unwar- 
ranted rises  in  oil  prices  and  point  out 
the  serious  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  these  decisions.  We  em- 
phasized that  this  will  result  in  a 
worldwide  inflation,  less  growth,  more 
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unemployment,  will  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economic  system  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  emphasized,  as 
the  President  of  France  has  alread) 
said,  the  adverse  impact  on  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world,  whc 
don't  share  the  wealth  that  some  of  us 
have. 

The  refugee  question  was  discussec 
with  attention  and  concern  and  com- 
passion for  those  who  are  suffering 
We  have  collectively  called  on  Viet- 
nam and  others  who  create  the  source 
of  the  refugee  problem  to  try  to  help  ir 
dealing  with  it  in  a  humane  and  effec 
tive  way.  And  we  have  all  discussec 
what  we  might  do  as  individual  nation; 
to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Our  country  has  accepted  220, 00( 
refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.  We  an 
taking  in  now  about  7,000  per  month.  . 
have  committed  my  nation  yesterday  ti 
double  this  rate  and  to  accept  14,00i 
refugees  per  month. 

We  have  also,  I  think  in  almos 
every  debate,  quite  different  from  m\ 
own  previous  experience  in  confer 
ences,  moved  toward  the  boldest  posl 
tion,  the  most  constructive  position' 
the  most  specific  position,  and  the  mos 
tangible  position.  We've  not  yielded  t( 
compromise  by  going  into  generalities 

I  think  when  you  read  the  com 
munique,  you'll  discover  that  what 
have  said  is  accurate.  In  my  opinion 
because  of  these  reasons  and  others, 
consider  this  summit  conference  tj 
have,  been  very  successful. 


Chancellor  Schmidt 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  thank  yoi, 
for  your  hospitality,  the  hospitality  tha 
has  been  extended  to  us,  and  for  you, 
chairmanship  of  this  fifth  economic 
summit.  I  would  like  to  say  that  ou 
chairman,  Prime  Minister  Ohira,  ha 
contributed  significantly  to  the  succes 
of  our  conference. 

I  would  also,  like  the  speakers  be 
fore  me,  like  to  express  my  warn 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  of  th- 
Japanese  people  as  a  whole  and  par 
ticularly  for  the  hospitality  of  Hi 
Majesty  the  Emperor.  And  to  that, 
might  add  that  I  would  like  to  than 
you  for  the  effective  and  very  courte 
ous  work  of  the  security  forces. 

As  far  as  the  substance  of  our  won 
is  concerned,  we  have  arrived  at  com 
promises  among  ourselves.  We  hav 
found  common  denominators,  and  th 
basis  of  the  energy  policy  of  our  coun 
tries  for  the  years  ahead  has  been  lai< 
down  jointly.  However,  I  would  als 
like  to  say  that  it  is  very  pleasing,  verj 
satisfying  to  me  to  find  in  our  com 
munique  a  number  of  the  positions  the 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Repub 
lie  of  Germany  has  been  advancin 
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)th  within  Germany  and  abroad  for 
ime  years. 

The  readiness  to  compromise  is  es- 
ntial  to  a  successful  economic  sum- 
it,  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the 
et  that  we  Europeans — this  is  true 
so  for  my  country,  the  Federal  Re- 
iblic  of  Germany — that  we  have  suc- 
ssfully  sought  to  arrive  at  common 
>sitions.  This  has  not  always  been 
isy  for  the  four  member  countries  of 
e  European  Community  represented 
:re.  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  has 
ready  made  this  point  for  the  Federal 
^public  of  Germany,  for  France,  for 
dy,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
ive  to  follow  up  the  decisions  that 
;re  taken  by  the  European  Council  a 
zek  ago  in  Strasbourg. 
And  we  have  jointly  agreed  to  limit 
ir  oil  imports  through  to  1985.  Here 
5  have  insured  that  we  have  not  prej- 
liced  the  interest  of  those  partners  of 
l  European  Community  who  were  not 
ith  us  yesterday  and  today. 
But  we  have  based  ourselves  on  the 
xisions  taken  at  the  Strasbourg 
meting.  These  limitations  upon  our  oil 
lports  which  have  been  decided 
rough  to  1985  will,  as  President 
trter  has  just  said,  mean  that  our 
onomies,  indeed  our  societies  as  a 
dole,  will  have  to  undergo  far- 
iching  changes,  and  that  means  far- 
aching  efforts. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us,  and  we  hope 
it  it  will  be  quite  clear  to  all  our  citi- 
ns,  that  after  the  Tokyo  agreement, 
l  are  then  going  to  have  to  proceed 
)re  rapidly  to  achieve  our  oil  targets 
in  we  had  imagined  even  quite  re- 
ntly.  We  are  compelled  to  do  this  by 
e  new  unjustified  price  increases 
opted  by  OPEC.  The  communique 
it  we  publish  today  clearly  indicates 
i  joint  general  approach  to  energy 
ablems  and  the  economy  generally. 
And  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
iny  has,  since  1973,  been  following  a 
:ar  energy  policy,  and  today's  deci- 
sis do  not  require  us  in  any  way  to 
ange  that.  But  we  are  going  to  have 

substantially  step  up  our  efforts  in 
;  Federal  Republic,  and  their  fine 
>rds  are  going  to  be  of  little  use  to 
.  And  in  my  country,  we  are  going  to 
ntinue  to  stick  to  the  basic  outlines 

our  energy  policy,  the  one  we  have 
en  following  for  some  years.  That  is 
policy  which  aims  at  oil  substitution 

various  ways,  stepping  up  the 
mestic  production  of  coal.  Thirdly,  a 
licy  aimed  at  extending  the  necessary 
tension  of  the  generation  of  electric- 
'  from  nuclear  sources.  Fourth,  a 
;atly  strengthened  research  and  tech- 
logical  policy  aimed  at  making 
ergy  savings  and  at  opening  up  new 
ergy  sources. 
These  goals  have  been  ours  for  many 


years,  but  now  we  are  going  to  have  to 
tackle  them  with  increased  energy,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  step  up  our  ef- 
forts at  achieving  them.  But  the  most 
important  impetus  can't  come  from  the 
state;  it  must  come  from  the  citizens, 
from  industry  to  save  energy,  to  be 
economical  in  the  use  of  energy,  not 
just  because  energy  is  increasingly  ex- 
pensive but  also  because  energy  is 
going  to  be  increasingly  rare,  there  is 
going  to  be  an  increasing  shortage  of 
energy  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  also  clearly  like  to  say  to 
President  Giscard  d'Estaing,  nobody 
must  be  misled  if  we,  the  industrial 
countries,  manage  to  limit  our  use  of 
energy,  our  consumption  of  energy, 
into  thinking  that  the  several  countries 
which  are  aiming  at  development,  de- 
velopment to  which  we  contribute, 
which  have  increasing  energy  require- 


INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES, 
JOINT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  28,  1979* 

The  plight  of  refugees  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  poses  a  humanitar- 
ian problem  of  historic  proportions  and 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  Southeast  Asia.  Given  the 
tragedy  and  suffering  which  are  taking 
place,  the  problem  calls  for  an  im- 
mediate and  major  response. 

The  heads  of  state  and  government 
call  on  Vietnam  and  other  countries  of 
Indochina  to  take  urgent  and  effective 
measures  so  that  the  present  human 
hardship  and  suffering  are  eliminated. 
They  confirm  the  great  importance  they 
attach  to  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
disorderly  outflow  of  refugees  without 
prejudice  to  the  principles  of  free  emi- 
gration and  family  reunification. 

The  governments  represented  will,  as 
part  of  an  international  effort,  signifi- 
cantly increase  their  contribution  to  In- 
dochinese  refugee  relief  and  resettlement 
by  making  more  funds  available  and  by 
admitting  more  people,  while  taking  into 
account  the  existing  social  and  economic 
circumstances  in  each  of  their  countries. 

The  heads  of  state  and  government  re- 
quest the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  convene  a  conference 
as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  to  at- 
taining concrete  and  positive  results. 
They  extend  full  support  to  this  objec- 
tive and  are  ready  to  participate  con- 
structively in  such  a  conference. 

The  heads  of  state  and  government 
call  on  all  nations  to  join  in  addressing 
this  pressing  problem. 


♦Issued  by  the  seven  nations  at  the 
Tokyo  economic  summit. 


ments  and  for  which  we  feel  a  certain 
political  and  moral  responsibility,  that 
must  not  be  thought  that  if  we  save 
energy,  if  we  can  substitute  for  oil 
other  energy  sources — we  must  not  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  we  are  think- 
ing only  of  ourselves  and  our  needs  but 
also  the  very  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  the  developing  countries  find 
themselves. 

And,  indeed,  in  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  warn  everybody  against 
thinking  that  increased  energy  costs, 
increased  energy  difficulties  can  be 
avoided  and  that  one  can,  indeed, 
genuinely  derive  benefits  from  these 
enhanced  increased  energy  costs. 

I  think  that  we  must  all  jointly  tackle 
the  problems  posed.  I  think  that  we 
must  approach  the  situation  in  sober 
fashion,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  be 
carried  away.  We  must,  in  our  indus- 
trial life,  in  our  economic  life,  in  our 
political  life,  and  indeed  in  our  private 
activities,  maintain  a  sober,  clear  at- 
titude for  our  nations,  for  our  people, 
for  our  economies,  for  governments, 
and  for  parliaments. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  work  very  much  harder,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  very  con- 
siderable efforts  to  embody  in  practice 
the  outcome  of  the  Tokyo  agreement. 

As  far  as  my  own  country,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  is  con- 
cerned, I  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  next 
week,  make  a  statement  before  the 
German  parliament  —  before  the 
Bundestag — in  which  I  will  explain  the 
conclusions  that  we  must  draw  in  order 
to  embody  in  practice  what  has  been 
recognized  and  decided  in  Tokyo.  This 
is  an  aim  we  set  ourselves,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  overcome  the  problem. 

Prime  Minister  Andreotti 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
words  of  thanks  which  have  been  spo- 
ken to  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  was  here  15  years  ago  for  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  I  was  able  to  see 
that  more  problems  are  produced  for 
the  police  by  the  heads  of  states  rather 
than  so  many  thousands  of  athletes. 

President  Giscard  and  the  others  who 
have  spoken  before  me  have  told  you 
of  the  results  achieved  in  these  2  days. 
I  would  confine  myself  to  two  com- 
ments of  a  political  nature. 

Every  year  we  meet  to  study  our 
problems  of  growth,  of  the  struggle 
against  unemployment,  the  fight 
against  inflation,  but  every  year  in- 
creasingly I  see  that  all  our  discussions 
develop  not  within  the  limited  interests 
of  the  seven  countries  which  come  to- 
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gether  but  within  a  framework  of  a  far 
more  general  character.  And  it  is  most 
important  that  the  energy  policy  should 
have  been  the  subject  of  concrete 
agreements  between  we  European 
countries,  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  also  with  Japan. 

We  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
we  should  succeed  in  this,  and  these 
doubts  have  been  dissipated.  But  as 
Chancellor  Schmidt  has  said,  we  have 
always  borne  in  mind  all  the  time 
throughout  these  2  days  the  need  for  a 
consensus  policy.  And  in  embarking  in 
a  discussion  with  the  oil-producing 
countries — but  here  this  is  not  only  a 
question  of  the  countries  where  oil  is 
produced  but  with  enormous  interna- 
tional interests  which  often  regulate  the 
market,  and  in  the  communique,  you 
will  find  a  clear  expression  of  our  in- 
tention better  to  appreciate  and  assess 
this  complicated  oil  market.  But  our 
concern  is  for  those  countries  which  are 
the  poorest  and  which  feel  more  than  us 
the  consequences  of  decisions  to  raise 
the  price  both  of  oil  and  other  essential 
commodities. 

This  year,  too,  in  the  communique, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  a  policy  in 
favor  of  developing  countries, 
expressing  a  wish  which  I  think  has 
political  value  that  all  the  countries, 
even  those  which  are  differently  gov- 
erned than  ours,  should  cooperate  in 
this  broad  design  for  development  for 
humanity  as  a  whole. 

Our  peoples  must  be  accustomed, 
become  accustomed  not  only  to  look  at 
those  who  are  better  off  than  us  but 
those  who  are  worse  off  than  us,  and  I 
know  that  this  is  not  something  which 
is  easy  to  do.  It  isn't  the  popular  thing 
to  do,  but  it  is  the  spirit  which  I  think 
moves  and  animates  our  annual  meet- 
ings, and  I  think  that  this  should  be 
brought  out  and  recognition  should  be 
made  of  those  who  are  cooperating  in 
this  annual  opportunity  to  study  to- 
gether problems  which  are  old  prob- 
lems and  problems  which  are  arising. 

Finally,  may  I  thank  all  of  the  heads 
of  state  and  the  heads  of  government 
who  have  agreed  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  travel  in  May  1980  to  Venice 
for  the  new  meeting  of  the  summit. 

Let  us  express  the  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  moments  of  crisis  that  we 
shall  have  to  face  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  resume  in  a  spirit  of 
greater  tranquility  a  discussion  of  the 
global  developments.  And  I  hope  that 
you  journalists,  that  to  you  journalists, 
we  should  be  able  in  Venice  to  give 
you  the  help  and  the  hospitality  which  I 
think  is  extremely  important,  because 
if  that  is  lacking,  even  the  positive  re- 
sults of  the  conference  are  not  made 
known  adequately. 


Prime  Minister  Thatcher 

My  colleagues  have  already  given 
you  the  bare  bones  of  the  communique 
and  some  of  the  details  as  well  and 
have  set  out  the  course  which  this  his- 
toric summit  took.  I,  of  course,  en- 
dorse everything  they've  said,  and  I 
thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  best  if  I 
tried  just  to  step  back  and  look  at  this 
summit  meeting  in  slightly  wider 
perspective. 

I  think  first  if  we  look  at  this  summit 
meeting  as  one  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
this  century,  we  see  how  very  different 
the  problems  are  from  those  which  we 
encountered  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
century.  Then  we  were  trying  to  restore 
the  economy  of  the  free  world  to  try  to 
harness  everything  that  it  can  do  to 
give  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  our 
people  and  to  try  to  see  that  we  got  as 
much  growth  as  it  was  possible  to  get. 
Perhaps  the  country  where  we're 
meeting  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
successful  the  free  economy  could  be 
and  of  how  much  growth  could  be  ob- 
tained and  how  much  growth  the  free 
world  had  during  those  years  of  the 
third  quarter  of  this  century. 

Because  of  its  very  success,  we  now 
come  into  new  problems.  Part  of  its 
very  success  gives  us  a  problem  over 
the  consumption  of  oil.  It  will  also  give 
us  a  problem  over  the  shortage  of  some 
other  commodities.  And  so,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  century — and  this  sum- 
mit is  an  example  of  it — we  really  are 
facing  very  different  problems.  No 
longer  can  we  assume  automatically 
that  growth  will  go  on  if  we  order  our 
economies  properly.  All  of  a  sudden 
we've  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
these  shortages  and  the  problems  that 
they  will  mean  for  all  of  us  for  the 
standard  of  living  for  our  own  peoples 
and  for  the  possibility  of  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  for  those  in  countries  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  And  really 
this  summit  was  an  example  of  how  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  the  moment,  and 
today  the  problem  is  energy,  but  it 
won't  only  be  today.  It'll  be  the  same 
problem  for  a  number  of  years. 

And  so,  we  tackled  it  in  two  ways. 
First,  to  try  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
problem,  very  ironic  in  a  way  that  we 
were  meeting  the  very  day  that  OPEC 
announced  its  price  increases.  So,  we 
had  an  immediate  problem  to  tackle, 
and  we  did  tackle  it  in  the  way  that  my 
colleagues  have  announced,  by  trying 
to  set  specific  targets,  not  only  for  this 
year  but  for  future  years,  to  demon- 
strate to  those  suppliers  that  we  are 
determined  to  cut  down  demand  and 
limit  it  as  far  as  we  can  and  make  the 
best,  most  economical  use  of  energy. 

But  secondly,  we're  determined  not 
to  be  so  reliant  on  that  source  of 


energy,  because  we  know  that  twice  ir 
this  very  decade,  the  free  world  ha; 
shown  how  vulnerable  it  is  to  the  in 
crease  in  the  price  of  oil,  and  we  know 
how  damaging  that  can  be  to  our  coun 
tries. 

So,  my  first  point  is,  looking  at  it  it 
historical  perspective,  we  recogniz( 
that  the  problems  we  face  now  are  verj 
different  from  those  we  faced  in  th< 
third  quarter  of  the  century,  and  w( 
have  demonstrated  our  will  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  day  and  to  tackle  then 
in  the  way  my  colleagues  have  de 
scribed. 

And  my  second  point  is  this:  Amon 
us,  there  are  three  producer  oil  coun 
tries,  and  there  are  four  which  are  con 
sumer  countries.  You  might  think  th* 
our  interests  are  different.  They're  not 
What  this  particular  conference  ha 
demonstrated  is  that  our  interests  ar 
very  similar  indeed.  I  represent  Grea 
Britain,  a  comparatively  new  produce 
country.  But  my  interests  as  a  citize; 
of  Great  Britain  are  just  exactly  thj 
same  as  those  of  our  colleagues  repre 
sented  here,  because  if  oil  takes  to< 
large  a  slice  of  the  world's  income,  1 
will  affect  us  all. 

It  will  affect  us  in  many  ways.  We 
like  Japan,  have  to  export  to  live.  1 
other  countries  have  to  pay  so  much  fc1 
their  oil,  they  haven't  enough  left  t, 
import  the  goods  which  we  wish  to  ex, 
port,  and  the  same  problem  affects  th 
developing  countries.  So,  we're  aij 
fected  in  that  way. 

We're  affected  in  another  way;  tha 
any  action  taken  by  a  group  of  nation 
which  severely  cuts  the  possibility  of 
rising  standard  of  living  introduces  a 
element  of  political  instability  into  th 
world,  and  that,  too,  affects  us  all. 

And  then  perhaps  in  a  different  wa1 
we  all  recognize  that  though  we  ar 
facing  economic  problems  from  short 
age  of  energy  and  the  rising  price  d 
oil,  twice  in  this  decade  those  ecd 
nomic  problems  have  been  caused  b 
political  problems.  And  we  must  alsc 
if  we're  to  solve  our  economic  prot 
lems,  look  to  solving  them  by  way  of 
solution  to  the  political  problems  of  thj 
world  as  well. 

But  the  second  point  is  that  althoug 
we  were  three  producer  countries,  oi 
interests  were  just  the  same  as  those  cl 
all  of  the  seven  countries  represente 
here  and  the  rest  of  the  Community 
equally  represented  for  the  President  c 
the  Community  and  the  President  of  tH 
Commission. 

The  third  point,  the  third  generf 
theme  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  We  m< 
here  under  those  very,  very  difficu 
circumstances.  And  the  reason  fc 
seven  countries  meeting  under  thes 
circumstances  is  this:  that  we  believ 
we  can  give  a  clear  lead;  that  if  v> 
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ake  the  right  decisions,  we  can  have 
me  effect  on  the  future  course  of  the 
>rld  and  some  effect  on  the  destiny  of 
r  peoples. 

That  meant  that  we  really  had  to  get 
iwn  to  business  in  a  very  certain  way. 
e  had  to  reach,  as  President  Carter 
d  President  Giscard  have  said,  spe- 
fic  targets,  give  clear  general  direc- 
>ns  of  what  governments  can  do  and 
iat  governments  can't.  I  believe  that 
at  has  been  achieved. 
We  also  made  one  further  point.  The 
st  time  we  had  an  oil  crisis,  we  tried 
mehow  to  accommodate,  some  of  us, 
e  increase  in  oil  price  by  printing 
oney.  If  we  do  that  again,  we  shall 
ive  much,  much  worse  inflation,  and 
z  shall  finish  up  with  even  worse 
oblems  than  we  encountered  before. 
),  in  that  community  you  will  find 
solution  that  we  accept  for  the  time 
:ing  that  if  we  have  to  pay  a  lot  more 
r  oil,  this  means  that  we  have,  in 
ct,  a  reduction  in  our  genuine  income 
terms  of  what  it  will  buy  for  the  fu- 
re. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  because  we're 
aders,  it  didn't  depress  us.  It  means 
at  we  have  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
owth  in  another  way.  And  the  only 
ay  you  can  ever  tackle  the  problems 
:  growth  is  to  face  the  situation 
alistically,  and  that  we  have  done  at 
is  summit. 

So  my  contribution  is  those  three 
)ints.  In  historical  perspective,  and 
cing  our  new  problems  first;  sec- 
ldly,  that  our  interests  are  as  one — no 
mntry  is  an  island,  and  I  think  I'm  the 
ght  country  to  say  that — no  country  is 
i  island  in  its  interests,  and  we  are  not 


any  more  than  Japan  is.  Our  interests 
are  together.  And  our  future  prosperity 
and  happiness  and  success  of  our 
people  will  only  be  achieved  together 
and  in  concert  with  other  nations,  in- 
cluding those  not  represented  here. 
And  thirdly,  that  we  did  try  to  give  a 
lead  in  these  very  difficult  world  prob- 
lems. 

Finally,  may  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
thanking  the  Emperor  for  his  wonderful 
hospitality,  in  thanking  you,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  for  steering  us  through 
sometimes  very  difficult  debates  to  a 
successful  and  succinct  communi- 
que—  and  I'm  particularly  pleased 
about  the  succinct,  as  well  as  the 
successful — to  thank  also  the  security 
forces,  who've  made  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort, and  to  thank  all  of  the  administra- 
tive staff,  who've  attended  to  every 
meticulous  detail. 

We  thank  you  for  your  generosity, 
for  your  kindness,  and  we  wish  you 
well  in  the  future. 

Prime  Minister  Clark 

As  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  nation 
that  is  a  good  neighbor  to  Japan,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  little  bit  of  ocean,  I 
wanted  to  begin  by  expressing  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Canada  my  very  real  congratulations 
to  you  personally  and  to  your  col- 
leagues in  government  and  our  very 
real  appreciation  to  the  people  of  Japan 
for  the  excellent  way  in  which  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a 
summit  that  I  think  the  world  will  see 
is  an  historic  summit. 

[In  French]  For  Canada  this  summit 


was  of  the  greatest  importance,  since 
the  main  issue  to  be  discussed  was 
energy.  Canada,  in  fact,  is  privileged, 
since  it  has  abundant  energy  resources, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  develop 
them  as  fast  as  possible  for  our  own  use 
as  well  as  for  other  countries. 

[In  English]  My  government  con- 
sequently is  going  to  take  all  necessary 
action  to  achieve  our  own  domestic 
goals  of  energy  self-sufficiency  for 
1990.  The  work  of  this  summit  meeting 
provides  a  solid  foundation  from  which 
we  can  launch  this  major  Canadian  ef- 
fort. 

In  the  immediate  future,  we  in 
Canada  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
declining  oil  production  in  our  major 
producing  province  of  Alberta.  Until 
the  mid-1980's  our  oil  production  from 
conventional  sources  in  that  Province 
will  decline  and  decline  dramatically. 
Consequently,  imports  into  Canada 
must  rise. 

[At  this  point,  the  Prime  Minister  again  spoke 
in  French.  He  then  translated  his  remarks  as 
follows:] 

Faced  with  the  world  oil  shortage 
and  in  our  own  economic  interests,  I 
am  firmly  decided  to  keep  imports  as 
low  as  possible.  We  shall  achieve  this 
target  by  accelerating  our  energy  con- 
servation program,  replacing  oil  by 
other  energy  sources,  and  by  develop- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible  energy 
sources  of  nonconventional  character. 

In  keeping  with  that  commitment,  I 
have  pledged  Canada  at  this  summit  to 
reduce  our  net  oil  imports  in  1985  to 
600,000  barrels  per  day,  from  the  pro- 
jected need  of  650,000  barrels  per  day. 

Now,  I'm  convinced,  that  working 
together,  the  countries  represented  at 
this  summit  will  deal  effectively  with 
the  energy  problems  now  facing  us. 
I'm  convinced  that,  working  together, 
all  of  the  people  of  my  country  in 
Canada  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
goals  which  we  have  established  here 
of  moving  toward  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Now,  while  we  have  all,  throughout 
the  summit,  been  very  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  the  energy  situation  on 
industrialized  countries  of  the  world,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  special  energy  prob- 
lems of  the  Third  World,  and  that  we 
have  also  called  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  appalling  refugee  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  requested  im- 
mediate action  both  as  to  the  cause  and 
to  the  consequences  of  that  tragedy. 

President  Jenkins 

At  this  stage  there  is  little  to  add, 
and  I  believe  that  brevity  will  be  more 
valued  than  any  other  quality. 

Like  the  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
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merit  who  have  spoken  before  me,  I  am 
glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  concen- 
trate on  the  challenge  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  agree  on  medium-term  goals 
for  oil  imports,  as  well  as  for  conser- 
vation and  new  development  measures 
in  the  energy  field. 

I  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
work  done  by  the  European  Council  at 
Strasbourg  provided  such  a  good  foun- 
dation for  and  contribution  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  summit.  Here  in  Tokyo, 
the  industrialized  nations  have,  I  be- 
lieve, put  themselves  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  the  inevitable  damage 
caused  to  us  by  scarce  and  expensive 
oil.  We  have  done  so  without  forget- 
ting the  still  worse,  indeed  potentially 
crushing,  impact  upon  the  developing 
countries,  and  we  have  done  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  must  follow  our 
words  with  action  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed. 

I  add  my  thanks  to  the  Emperor,  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Government 
and  people  of  Japan  for  the  welcome 
they  have  given  us. 


DECLARATION, 
JUNE  29,  1979 

The  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
Canada,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  met  in  Tokyo  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  June,  1979.  The  European 
Community  was  represented  by  the  President  of 
the  European  Council  and  by  the  President  of 
the  European  Commission  for  discussion  of 
matters  within  the  Community's  competence. 

1 .  The  agreements  reached  at  the  Bonn 
Summit  helped  to  improve  the  world  economy. 
There  was  higher  growth  in  some  countries,  a 
reduction  of  payments  imbalances,  and  greater 
currency  stability. 

2.  But  new  challenges  have  arisen.  Inflation, 
which  was  subsiding  in  most  countries,  is  now 
regaining  its  momentum.  Higher  oil  prices  and 
oil  shortage  have  reduced  the  room  for  maneu- 
ver in  economic  policy  in  all  our  countries. 
They  will  make  inflation  worse  and  curtail 
growth,  in  both  the  industrial  and  developing 
countries.  The  non-oil  developing  countries  are 
among  the  biggest  sufferers. 

We  are  agreed  on  a  common  strategy  to  at- 
tack these  problems.  The  most  urgent  tasks  are 
to  reduce  oil  consumption  and  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  other  energy  sources. 

Our  countries  have  already  taken  significant 
actions  to  reduce  oil  consumption.  We  will  in- 
tensify these  efforts. 

The  European  Community  has  decided  to  re- 
strict 1979  oil  consumption  to  500  million  tons 
(10  million  barrels  a  day)  and  to  maintain 
Community  oil  imports  between  1980  and  1985 
at  an  annual  level  not  higher  than  in  1978.  The 
Community  is  monitoring  this  commitment  and 


France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  Com- 
munity partners  that  each  member  country's 
contribution  to  these  annual  levels  will  be 
specified.  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  US  will  each 
achieve  the  adjusted  import  levels  to  which 
they  are  pledged  in  IEA  [International  Energy 
Agency]  for  1979,  will  maintain  their  imports 
in  1980  at  a  level  not  higher  than  these  1979 
levels,  and  will  be  monitoring  this. 

The  seven  countries  express  their  will  to  take 
as  goals  for  a  ceiling  on  oil  imports  in  1985, 
the  following  figures: 

•  For  France,  Germany,  Italy,7  and  the 
United  Kingdom:  the  1978  figure. 

•  Canada,  whose  oil  production  will  be  de- 
clining dramatically  over  the  period  between 
now  and  1985,  will  reduce  its  annual  average 
rate  of  growth  of  oil  consumption  to  1%,  with 
the  consequent  reduction  of  oil  imports  by 
50,000  barrels  per  day  by  1985.  Canada's 
targets  for  imports  will  therefore  be  0.6  million 
barrels  per  day. 

•  Japan  adopts  as  a  1985  target  a  level  not  to 
exceed  the  range  between  6.3  and  6.9  million 
barrels  a  day.  Japan  will  review  this  target 
periodically  and  make  it  more  precise  in  the 
light  of  current  developments  and  growth  pro- 
jections, and  do  their  utmost  to  reduce  oil  im- 
ports through  conservation,  rationalization  of 
use  and  intensive  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources  in  order  to  move  toward  lower 
figures. 

•  The  United  States  adopts  as  a  goal  for  1985 
import  levels  not  to  exceed  the  levels  either  of 
1977  or  the  adjusted  target  for  1979,  i.e.  8.5 
million  barrels  per  day. 

These  1985  goals  will  serve  as  reference  to 
monitor  both  energy  conservation  and  the  de- 
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velopment  of  alternative  energy  sources. 

A  high  level  group  of  representatives  of  our 
countries  and  of  the  EEC  Commission,  within 
the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development],  will  review  periodi- 
cally the  results  achieved.  Slight  adjustments 
will  be  allowed  to  take  account  of  special  needs 
generated  by  growth. 

In  fulfilling  these  commitments,  our  guiding 
principle  will  be  to  obtain  fair  supplies  of  oil 
products  for  all  countries,  taking  into  account 
the  differing  patterns  of  supply,  the  efforts 
made  to  limit  oil  imports,  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  each  country,  the  quantities  of  oil  avail 
able,  and  the  potential  of  each  country  for 
energy  conservation. 

We  urge  other  industrialized  countries  to  set 
similar  objectives  for  themselves. 

We  agree  to  take  steps  to  bring  into  the  open 
the  working  of  oil  markets  by  setting  up  a  reg- 
ister of  international  oil  transactions.  We  will 
urge  oil  companies  and  oil-exporting  countries 
to  moderate  spot  market  transactions.  We  will 
consider  the  feasibility  of  requiring  that  at  the 
time  of  unloading  crude  oil  cargoes,  documents 
be  presented  indicating  the  purchase  price  a: 
certified  by  the  producer  country.  We  wil 
likewise  seek  to  achieve  better  information  o 
the  profit  situation  of  oil  companies  and  on  th 
use  of  the  funds  available  to  these  companies 

We  agree  on  the  importance  of  keeping 
domestic  oil  prices  at  world  market  prices  o\ 
raising  them  to  this  level  as  soon  as  possible; 
We  will  seek  to  minimize  and  finally  eliminate 
administrative  action  that  might  put  upwan, 
pressure  on  oil  prices  that  result  from  domestif 
underpricing  of  oil  and  to  avoid  new  subsidies, 
which,  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Our  countries  will  not  buy  oil  for  gov; 
ernmental  stockpiles  when  this  would  place 
undue  pressure  on  prices;  we  will  consult  abou 
the  decisions  that  we  make  to  this  end. 

3.  We  pledge  our  countries  to  increase  as  fa 
as  possible  coal  use,  production,  and  trade 
without  damage  to  the  environment.  We  wili 
endeavor  to  substitute  coal  for  oil  in  the  indus 
trial  and  electrical  sectors,  encourage  the  im 
provement  of  coal  transport,  maintain  positivi 
attitudes  toward  investment  for  coal  projects 
pledge  not  to  interrupt  coal  trade  under  longi 
term  contracts  unless  required  to  do  so  by  a  na 
tional  emergency,  and  maintain,  by  measure 
which  do  not  obstruct  coal  imports,  those  level 
of  domestic  coal  production  which  are  desirabl 
for  reasons  of  energy,  regional  and  social  pol 
icy. 

We  need  to  expand  alternative  sources  oj 
energy,  especially  those  which  will  help  to  pre 
vent  further  pollution,  particularly  increases  a 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  oxides  in  the  at, 
mosphere. 

Without  the  expansion  of  nuclear  powe 
generating  capacity  in  the  coming  decades 
economic  growth  and  higher  employment  wil 
be  hard  to  achieve.  This  must  be  done  undej 
conditions  guaranteeing  our  people's  safety 
We  will  cooperate  to  this  end.  The  Interna 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  can  play  a  ke. 
role  in  this  regard. 
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We  reaffirm  the  understanding  reached  at  the 
onn  Summit  with  respect  to  the  reliable  sup- 
[y  of  nuclear  fuel  and  minimizing  the  risk  of 
jclear  proliferation. 

New  technologies  in  the  field  of  energy  are 
e  key  to  the  world's  longer-term  freedom 
om  fuel  crises.  Large  public  and  private  re- 
mrces  will  be  required  for  the  development 
id  commercial  application  of  those  technol- 
»ies.  We  will  ensure  that  these  resources  are 
ade  available.  An  International  Energy  Tech- 
)logy  Group  linked  to  the  OECD,  IEA,  and 
her  appropriate  international  organizations 
ill  be  created  to  review  the  actions  being 
ken  or  planned  domestically  by  each  of  our 
mntries,  and  to  report  on  the  need  and  poten- 
il  for  international  collaboration,  including 
lancing. 

We  deplore  the  decisions  taken  by  the  recent 
PEC  Conference.  We  recognise  that  relative 
oderation  was  displayed  by  certain  of  the 
irticipants.  But  the  unwarranted  rises  in  oil 
ices  nevertheless  agreed  are  bound  to  have 
:ry  serious  economic  and  social  consc- 
iences. They  mean  more  world-wide  inflation 
id  less  growth.  That  will  lead  to  more  unem- 
oyment,  more  balance  of  payments  difficulty, 
id  will  endanger  stability  in  developing  and 
veloped  countries  of  the  world  alike.  We  re- 
ain  ready  to  examine  with  oil  exporting 
untries  how  to  define  supply  and  demand 
ospects  on  the  world  oil  market. 

4.  We  agree  that  we  should  continue  with  the 
ilicies  for  our  economies  agreed  at  Bonn, 
ljusted  to  reflect  current  circumstances, 
lergy  shortages  and  high  oil  prices  have 
used  a  real  transfer  of  incomes.  We  will  try, 
i  our  domestic  economic  policies,  to 
inimize  the  damage  to  our  economies.  But 
ir  options  are  limited.  Attempts  to  conpensate 
r  the  damage  by  matching  income  increases 
auld  simply  add  to  inflation. 

5.  We  agree  that  we  must  do  more  to  im- 
ove  the  long-term  productive  efficiency  and 
sxibility  of  our  economies.  The  measures 
eded  may  include  more  stimulus  for  invest- 
ent  and  for  research  and  development;  steps 

make  it  easier  for  capital  and  labor  to  move 
Dm  declining  to  new  industries;  regulatory 
ilicies  which  avoid  unnecessary  impediments 
investment  and  productivity;  reduced  growth 
some  public  sector  current  expenditures;  and 
moval  of  impediments  to  the  international 
>w  of  trade  and  capital. 

6.  The  agreements  reached  in  the  Tokyo 
>und  are  an  important  achievement.  We  are 
immitted  to  their  early  and  faithful  im- 
ementation.  We  renew  our  determination  to 
;ht  protectionism.  We  want  to  strengthen  the 
^T  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
ade],  both  to  monitor  the  agreements  reached 

the  MTNs  [multilateral  trade  negotiations] 
d  as  an  instrument  for  future  policy  in  main- 
ning  the  open  world  trading  system.  We  will 
ilcome  the  full  participation  of  as  many 
untries  as  possible  in  these  agreements  and  in 
t  system  as  a  whole. 

7.  We  will  intensify  our  efforts  to  pursue  the 
onomic  policies  appropriate  in  each  of  our 


countries  to  achieve  durable  external  equilib- 
rium. Stability  in  the  foreign  exchange  market 
is  essential  for  the  sound  development  of  world 
trade  and  the  global  economy.  This  has  been 
furthered  since  the  Bonn  Summit  by  two  im- 
portant developments — the  November  1st  1978 
program  of  the  United  States  in  conjunction 
with  other  monetary  authorities,  and  the  suc- 
cessful emergence  of  the  European  Monetary 
System.  We  will  continue  close  cooperation  in 
exchange  market  policies  and  in  support  of  the 
effective  discharge  by  the  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund]  of  its  responsibilities,  par- 
ticularly its  surveillance  role  and  its  role  in 
strengthening  further  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

8.  Constructive  North-South  relations  are  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  the  world  economy.  We 
for  our  part  have  consistently  worked  to  bring 
developing  countries  more  fully  into  the  open 
world  trading  system  and  to  adjust  our 
economies  to  changing  international  circum- 
stances. The  problems  we  face  are  global.  They 
can  only  be  resolved  through  shared  responsi- 
bility and  partnership.  But  this  partnership 
cannot  depend  solely  on  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  The  OPEC  countries 
have  just  as  important  a  role  to  play.  The  latest 
decision  substantially  to  increase  oil  prices  will 
also  severely  increase  the  problems  facing  de- 
veloping countries  without  oil  resources  as  well 
as  the  difficulties  for  developed  countries  in 
helping  them.  The  decision  could  even  have  a 
crippling  effect  on  some  of  the  developing 
countries.  In  this  situation,  we  recognize,  in 
particular,  the  need  for  the  flow  of  financial  re- 
sources to  the  developing  countries  to  increase, 
including  private  and  public,  bilateral  and 
multilateral  resources.  A  good  investment  cli- 
mate in  developing  countries  will  help  the  flow 
of  foreign  investment. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  millions 
of  people  still  living  in  conditions  of  absolute 
poverty.  We  will  take  particular  account  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  our  aid  programs. 

Once  more  we  urge  COMECON  [Council  of 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance]  countries  to  play 
their  part. 

We  will  place  more  emphasis  on  cooperation 
with  developing  countries  in  overcoming 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  We  will  urge  mul- 
tilateral organizations  to  help  these  countries  to 
develop  effective  food  sector  strategies  and  to 
build  up  the  storage  capacity  needed  for  strong 
national  food  reserves.  Increased  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  for  agricultural  research  will  be 
particularly  important.  In  these  and  other  ways 
we  will  step  up  our  efforts  to  help  these  coun- 
tries develop  their  human  resources,  through 
technical  cooperation  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. 

We  will  also  place  special  emphasis  on 
helping  developing  countries  to  exploit  their 
energy  potential.  We  strongly  support  the 
World  Bank's  program  for  hydrocarbon 
exploitation  and  urge  its  expansion.  We  will  do 
more  to  help  developing  countries  increase  the 
use  of  renewable  energy;  we  welcome  the 
World  Bank's  coordination  of  these  efforts. 
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First  of  all,  the  Japanese  did  a  superb 
job,  under  very  difficult  circumstances, 
in  putting  together  arrangements  for  my 
state  visit  and  also  for  a  very  important 
conference.  Secondly,  I  thought  the  re- 
sults of  the  economic  summit  confer- 
ence were  superb.  They  equaled  our 
highest  expectations,  and  we  accom- 
plished several  important  goals. 

First  of  all  —  and  this  was  the  most 
controversial  all  the  way  through  — 
specific,  tangible,  individual  nations' 
quotas  or  goals  on  imports  for  1979, 
1980,  and  extending  through  1985.  The 
individual  European  quotas  will  be  as- 
signed to  those  countries  at  the  next 
European  Community  meeting  in  Dub- 
lin this  fall,  and  then  the  European 
Community  will  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  those  goals.  The  cumulative 
total  will  not  exceed  their  1978  import 
levels. 

We,  the  Canadians,  and  the  Japanese 
also  adopted  goals.  Our  1985  goal  for 
imports  will  not  exceed  the  lower  of 
either  1977  or  1979,  no  more  than  8.5 
million  barrels  per  day. 

The  second  thing  that  we  did  was  to 
commit  ourselves  individually  and 
jointly  to  pursue,  with  the  full  re- 
sources of  our  nations,  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  forms  of  energy. 

The  third  thing  we  did  about  energy 
was  to  issue,  for  the  first  time,  a  very 
significant  comment  about  the  OPEC 
nations'  recent  actions.  I  won't  go  into 
that  now.  My  guess  is  that  that  will  be 
the  most  newsworthy  item.  It's  the  first 
time  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  expressed  ourselves  clearly  and 
forcefully  about  the  unwarranted  in- 
creases in  oil  prices  levied  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries. The  fact  that  seven  industrialized 
nations  have  agreed  on  the  text  jointly, 
I  think,  is  significant. 

We  also  aroused,  I  think,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  refugee  question. 
We  called  upon  Vietnam  to  restrain  the 
outflow  of  refugees  and  to  minimize  its 
impact  on  the  people  concerned,  par- 
ticularly the  refugees  themselves.  We 
have  agreed  to  double  our  own  monthly 
quota  of  refugees  coming  from  Viet- 
nam. The  Japanese  have  agreed  to 
double  the  percentage  of  financing  for 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner's  fund  on 
refugees. 

There  were  other  elements  in  the 
communique  that  will  be  issued  when 
we  get  back  to  the  New  Otani  Hotel, 
but  those  were  the  most  significant 
items.  Perhaps  you  would  have  a  fol- 
lowup  question. 
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Q.  It  sounds  like  you  won  your 
point — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  — in  terms  of  the  ceilings  and 
the  freeze,  that  they  took  the  Ameri- 
can plan.  Is  that  basically  it? 

A.  They  did,  and  we  were  gratified 
at  this. 

Q.  Was  there  a  fight  about  it? 

A.  There  was  a  constant  debate.  I 
think  the  problem  was  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  had  decided  collec- 
tively at  Strasbourg  not  to  deviate  from 
the  collective  target.  This  was  a  much 
less  restrictive  target,  because  they 
could  absorb  the  increased  production 
from  the  North  Sea  and  not  be  limited 
to  individual  countries'  goals.  They 
had  a  difficulty  in  departing  from  the 
Strasbourg  agreement. 

Q.  How  did  you  convince  them? 

A.  We  felt  very  deeply  about  it.  And 
I  think  that  the  longer  we  discussed 
these  issues,  the  more  they  saw  that  the 
outcome  of  the  conference  would  be 
disappointing  if  it  was  expressed  in 
generalities  and  if  the  particular 
nation-by-nation  quotas  were  not  very 
specific  and  stringent.  There  was  a 
general  feeling,  the  longer  we  were 
here — I  think  sharpened  by  the  very 
high  increase  in  OPEC  prices — that  we 
have  a  serious  worldwide  problem. 
And  we  were  ready  for  the  first  time  to 
take  action  that  we  have  never  been 
willing  to  take  before. 

Q.  When  were  you  able  to  turn  the 
corner  on  that  in  terms  of  getting  the 
agreement  and  clearing  that  item? 

A.  There  was  an  amendment  offered 
a  half  an  hour  before  we  left  to  go  back 
to  a  collective  European  quota 
[laughter]  between  1980  and  1985.  But 
this  amendment,  supported  by  three 
other  people  there,  was  finally — 

Q.  So  it  went  down  to  the  last  half 
hour. 

A.  Yes,  to  the  last  half  hour. 

Q.  Who  offered  the  amendment? 

Q.  Margaret  Thatcher? 

A.  I  think  I  would  rather  not  com- 
ment on  who  offered  which  amend- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  few  choice  words 
for  Giscard? 

A.  No.  We  got  along  well. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  remarks 
that  he  made  in  the  interview  in 

Newsweek? 

A.  I  pointed  out  the  great  amount  of 
attention  that  I  have  paid  to  the  energy 


conservation  effort  in  the  United  States 
since  I've  been  in  office,  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  that  this  will 
do  to  the  American  gas  lines? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  can  expect  any 
immediate  alleviation  of  the  energy 
problem  in  the  United  States  on  a  col- 
lective basis.  We  have  not  addressed 
the  energy  problem  adequately  in  the 
past.  The  Congress  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  pass  a  single  line  of  legislation 
about  oil,  in  spite  of  2  years  of  impor- 
tunities and  requests.  And  this  lack  of 
action  over  a  number  of  years  has 
caught  up  with  us.  We  have  a  limited 
amount  of  oil  to  distribute.  And  we  can 
try  to  have  an  equitable  allocation  of 
oil  between  tractor  fuel  and  diesel  fuel 
for  trucks  and  home  heating  oil  and 
gasoline  for  motorists,  but  there  is  no 
easy  answer  to  it.  It's  just  going  to  take 
time. 

But  in  my  opinion,  the  deep  com- 
mitment to  restrain  imports,  the  deep 
commitment  to  go  to  new  forms  of 
energy  —  synthetic  fuels,  the  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification  of  oil,  oil  derived 
from  oil  shale,  tar  sands  in  Canada,  an 
increased  use  of  coal,  a  commitment  to 
solar  energy  —  we'll  do  this  in  an  ac- 
celerating way  because  of  the  newly 
aroused  concern  and  commitment  on 
the  part  of  American  people  and  the 
Congress.  And  this  will  be  enhanced 
because  it  will  be  a  multinational  effort 
as  well. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  any  more 
detail  how  you  persuaded,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Germans,  because  we 
know  they  came  into  the  summit  with 
a  different  attitude? 


A.  I  think  Henry  Owen  [Ambassador 
at  Large  and  Coordinator  for  Economic 
Summit  Affairs]  can  give  you  that  in- 
formation at  the  general  briefing  this 
afternoon . 

Q.  But  you've  said  that  8.5  will  be 
the  limit  through  1985  from  this 
point  on? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  the  OPEC  statement, 
which  you  think  will  be  striking  in  its 
effect — 

A.  I  think  you'll  see  it  is.  In  the 
past,  it's  been  a  difficult  thing  for  an 
individual  nation,  highly  vulnerable  to 
the  interruption  of  oil  supplies,  to  make 
any  sort  of  critical  comment  about 
OPEC  action.  You've  observed  that 
yourself.  But  the  fact  that  Japan  and' 
Italy,  for  instance,  which  have  practi- 
cally no  energy  sources  of  their  own, 
combined  with  France  and  Germany  ,i 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  us  —  to 
make  this  strong  statement,  I  think,  is  a,| 
very  significant  move.  What  the  OPEC 
nations  have  done  with  their  60%  in- 
crease in  prices  in  the  last  6  months  has 
obviously  had  a  disconcerting  effect  on 
the  very  strong  industrialized  nations. 
In  some  cases,  it's  had  an  almost  de- 
vastating effect  on  the  developing  na-| 
tions  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  considered;; 
in  our  private  sessions,  for  instance, 
was  that  some  countries  now  spend 
100%  of  all  their  external  earned  in- 
come just  to  buy  oil.  And  other  coun- 
tries, reasonably  strong,  like  Brazil, 
that  in  1973  were  spending  10%  of  its 
earned  income  on  oil,  now  spends  40 f 
of  its  earned  income  on  oil. 


President  Carter  greets  Japanese  school  children. 
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This  is  a  potential  catastrophe  for  the 
leveloping  nations  of  the  world,  in 
pite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  indus- 
rialized  contries  are  increasing  our  aid 
o  the  most  severely  impacted  coun- 
ries. 

Q.  Before  we  came  to  the  summit, 
ve  were  told  that  any  sort  of  a  public 
onfrontation  with  the  OPEC  coun- 
ries  would  drive  the  moderate  pro- 
lucers  straight  into  the  camp  of  the 
irice  hawks,  if  you  will.  Is  it  a  situa- 
ion  now  that  they're  going  to  do  it 
inyway?  They're  going  to  have  these 
trice  increases  so  the  industrial 
ountries  have  to  get  on  the  record 
fith  a  strong  response? 

A.  All  of  us  recognize  that  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Emirates,  and  maybe  one 
>r  two  others  have  been  a  moderating 
actor,  but  the  final  action  of  OPEC  is 
vhat  we  have  to  address.  And  ob- 
iously,  some  of  the  more  demanding 
nembers  of  OPEC  would  have  had 
nuch  higher  prices  than  they  have  im- 
posed. But  I  think  that  looking  at  the 
tatement  on  OPEC  from  an  historical 
ioint  of  view,  it's  a  very  significant 
nd  unprecedented  action. 

Q.  Was  there  a  lot  of  debate  about 
he  wisdom  of  doing  it — 

A.  No. 

Q.  — or  did  the  sentiment  for  it 
row  sharply  with  the  decision  taken 
i  Geneva? 

A.  The  decision  started  out  with  a 
reat  deal  of  reluctance  and  timidity  on 
le  part  of  some,  but  after  the  actions 
/ere  taken  by  OPEC  and  announced, 
nd  after  reading  their  communique, 
nere  was  a  unanimous  belief  that  we 
hould  have  a  strong  statement. 

Q.  Which  is  to  say  today? 

A.  Which  is  to  say  today.  And  we 
nstructed  the  Foreign  Ministers,  dur- 
ng  the  lunch  hour,  to  prepare  the 
tatement.  It  was  strengthened  some- 
/hat  in  the  afternoon  session,  not 
/eakened  by  anyone. 

Q.  Is  it  a  statement,  or  does  it  call 
or  any  action? 

A.  It's  a  part  of  the  communique, 
xpressing  our  concern  —  deep 
oncern  —  about  the  unwarranted  and 
iamaging  action  of  the  OPEC  countries 
n  raising  their  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  any  room  in  all  this  for 
dialogue  in  the  future  with  OPEC, 
fith  a  meeting  of  some  sort? 

A.  The  OPEC  communique  pretty 
yell  prohibits  a  dialogue  on  the  basis 
hat  we  had  contemplated.  That  was 
me  of  the  attitudes  of  theirs  which 
aused  us  some  concern.  But  we're  all 


THE  PRESIDENT: 

Visit  to  Japan 


President  Carter  left  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  23,  1979,  for  a  state  visit 
to  Japan  June  24-27  and  then  partici- 
pated in  the  seven-nation  economic 
summit  meeting  in  Tokyo  June  28-29 
(see  page  I). 

Following  are  toasts  made  by  Prime 
Minister  Ohira  and  President  Carter 
during  the  visit. l 


LUNCHEON  TOASTS, 
TOKYO,  JUNE  25,  1979 2 

Prime  Minister  Ohira 

It  is  indeed  a  very  great  pleasure  for 
us  all  to  have  with  us  today  President 
Carter  and  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party.  On  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Japan,  I  would  like 
to  extend  our  sincere  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  the  warm  welcome 
and  courtesies  which  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me  and  my  wife  when  we 


visited  the  United  States  last  month 
will  forever  remain  in  our  memory.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
again  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  you. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  respect  and  gratitude  to 
President  Carter,  who  is  discharging 
his  responsibilities  in  leading  his  great 
country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  this  difficult  age,  which  is  full  with 
problems. 

There  is  a  strong  bond  that  ties  our 
two  countries  together.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  other  example  of  a  relationship  be- 
tween any  two  countries  in  world  his- 
tory which  are  so  different  in  culture 
and  tradition  and  are  so  far  apart  geo- 
graphically but  are  enjoying  an  inter- 
change of  such  a  great  scope  and  sub- 
stance. I  believe,  as  Ambassador  [to 
Japan  Michael]  Mansfield  aptly  de- 
scribed it,  this  is  precisely  because  the 
relationship  is  based  on  the  essential 
similarity  of  the  way  we  see  the  world, 
of  the  political  goals  we  pursue  and  of 
the  basic  values  they  reflect. 


obviously  willing  to  have  a  dialogue 
with  the  OPEC  countries  to  see  how  the 
quantity  of  oil,  the  price  of  oil,  and  the 
consumption  of  oil  can  be  stabilized. 
And  this  is  something  that  we  hope  will 
develop  in  the  future.  □ 


'Text  of  President  Carter's  departure  re- 
marks from  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  July  2,  1979;  other 
documentation  from  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
July  9,  which  also  includes  some  items  not 
printed  here. 

2 Held  with  reporters  outside  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador's residence,  where  President  Carter 
stayed  while  he  was  in  Japan. 

3Earlier  at  a  meeting  in  Geneva,  OPEC 
members  set  a  price  ceiling  for  petroleum  of 
$23.50  per  barrel. 

"Later  that  day,  the  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary issued  the  following  notice  to  the  press: 

For  your  information  on  the  President's 
statement  and  questions  and  answers  this 
morning: 

After  reviewing  the  briefing  material  pro- 
vided to  the  President,  it  appears  that  it  is  more 
accurate  to  speak  of  an  increase  to  a  range  of 
95-97%  of  last  year's  supply  of  gasoline, 
rather  than  the  97%  figure  which  the  President 
used. 

You  should  note,  however,  that  the  President 
is  committed  as  a  primary  goal  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  home 
heating  oil.  It  could  become  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  gasoline  being  produced 
this  summer  to  avoid  running  out  of  oil  to  heat 
our  homes  this  winter. 


To  make  sure  there  is  no  misunderstanding, 
the  President  also  asks  that  I  relay  to  you  this 
comment: 

"Even  if  we  reach  the  97%  figure,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  gasoline  lines  will  end  with- 
out significant  conservation  efforts.  We  will 
still  have  a  substantial  shortfall  compared  to 
projected  demand,  and  the  amount  of  gasoline 
available  to  the  average  motorist  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  necessity  of  providing  priorities  to 
such  essential  users  as  ambulances  and  fire- 
fighting  vehicles." 

For  your  additional  information,  to  reach  the 
95-97%  figure,  it  will  be  necessary  for  oil 
companies  to  draw  down  their  crude  stocks  by 
about  20  million  barrels,  as  we  have  asked 
them  to  do.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  crude 
oil  imports  to  continue  to  average  6.2  million 
barrels  per  day  or  better,  which  is  consistent 
with  import  levels  over  the  past  3  weeks  and 
with  our  IEA  pledge  to  reduce  consumption  by 
5%  compared  to  projected  demand. 

5  Held  in  the  Banquec  Room  at  the  New  Otani 
Hotel.  The  participants  spoke  in  their  native 
languages  and  translations  of  their  remarks 
follow  the  White  House  press  release.  President 
Carter,  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Clark,  and  President  Jenkins  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish. 

6For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1978, 
p.  5. 

'Italy's  commitment  with  reference  to  the 
1978  level  is  accepted  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  commitment  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 

2 Held  with  reporters  at  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador's residence. 
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The  ties  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  serve  to  enhance  the 
honor  of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
respectively,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  benefits  of  both  our  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  this  close  tie 
between  our  two  countries  enables  our 
two  countries  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities and  roles  respectively  for  the 
benefit  of  peace  and  stability  of  the  in- 
ternational community.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  I  feel  that  our  two  countries 
are  today  called  upon  to  make  further 
efforts  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the 
relationship  of  mutual  trust  and  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  visit  to 
Japan  this  time  will  serve  to  strengthen 
this  valuable  tie  of  trust  and  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries, 
and  will  thus  contribute  greatly  to 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Asian  region. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  this  month, 
you  will  be  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  economic  summit  which 
will  take  place  here  in  Tokyo.  In  this 
economic  summit,  all  the  participating 
countries  share  the  common  goal  of 
working  together  to  stand  up  to  the  new 
challenges  to  the  world  economy.  I  am 
hopeful  that  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and 
leadership  of  President  Carter,  this 
economic  summit  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  successful  meeting. 

Let  us  join  in  a  toast  to  the  great 
contribution  President  Carter  has  made 
in  world  affairs  since  his  assumption  of 
office,  to  further  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  his  wise  and  able  lead- 
ership, and  to  the  continued  health  and 
happiness  of  President  and  Mrs.  Carter. 

President  Carter 

I'm  delighted  to  be  in  your  country 
and  to  enjoy  the  special  hospitality  and 
friendship  for  which  the  Japanese 
people  are  known  throughout  the 
world. 

During  our  discussions  in  Washing- 
ton in  May,  Prime  Minister  Ohira  and  I 
became  not  only  partners,  but  also  we 
became  friends  and  mutual  students.  In 
addition  to  reading  the  voluminous 
briefing  books  prepared  for  us  by  our 
staffs  we  also  were  required  to  read 
each  other's  autobiography.  His  was 
much  better  than  mine.  [Laughter] 

I  learned  that  we  were  both  farmers 
and  that  we  both  came  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  country.  I  have  de- 
veloped a  special  theory  that  being 
from  the  southern  part  of  one's  country 
is  not  incompatible  with  great  states- 
manship. [Laughter] 

I  come  here  for  our  bilateral  discus- 
sions in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
friendship,  bringing  to  the  people  of 


Japan  the  best  wishes  of  the  people  of 
my  country. 

I  agree  with  Prime  Minister  Ohira 
that  in  the  history  of  the  relationship 
among  nations,  I  doubt  that  there  has 
ever  been  two  countries  so  different  in 
history,  in  culture,  in  traditions,  in  ge- 
ography and  language  but  still  bound 
so  closely  together  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
ductivity with  a  far-reaching  commit- 
ment to  common  goals,  common 
ideals,  and  personal  friendships. 

Yours  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
nations,  ours  is  relatively  new.  Yours 
is  one  of  the  most  homogeneous 
people,  so  closely  bound  together  that 
you  can  almost  communicate  with  one 
another  without  even  speaking.  Ours  is 
a  nation  of  immigrants,  of  refugees  ex- 
tremely different  one  from  another, 
coming  from  all  nations  on  Earth  with 
different  languages,  different  heritage, 
different  backgrounds,  different  inter- 
ests but  still  bound  together  in  one  na- 
tion, deriving  strength  because  we  have 
a  common  goal  and  a  common  purpose. 

Yet  our  two  countries,  so  different, 
are  bound  together  with  a  common  be- 
lief in  freedom,  a  common  belief  in 
democracy,  respect  for  the  individual- 
ity of  human  beings,  a  reverence  for 
freedom  of  speech,  open  debate,  for 
truth,  for  the  exercise  of  exploration  of 
ideas  without  constraint,  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  for  an  open  political 
process.  We  both  believe  that  the 
greatest  source  of  energy  and  creativity 
is  the  initiative  in  individuality  derived 
from  this  personal  freedom.  We  both 
believe  in  world  peace.  We  both  be- 
lieve in  the  control  of  nuclear  and  other 
weapons. 

Our  relationship  today  is  more  than 
just  one  between  two  governments.  It's 
a  relationship  almost  like  members  of 
one  extended  family.  More  than  1  mil- 
lion American  and  Japanese  citizens 


CONSULTATIVE  GROUP  ON 
U.S. -JAPAN  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 

President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister 
Ohira  agreed  on  June  25,  1979,  to  create 
a  Consultative  Group  on  U.S. -Japan 
Economic  Relations.  They  announced 
that  Robert  S.  Ingersoll  and  Nobuhiko 
Ushiba  would  serve  as  cochairmen. 

The  decision  follows  agreement  at  the 
May  2  summit  in  Washington  to  estab- 
lish a  small  group  of  distinguished  per- 
sons drawn  from  private  life  who  will 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  concerning 
actions  that  will  help  maintain  a  healthy 
bilateral  economic  relationship. 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 

visit  back  and  forth  each  year  between 
countries.  We  meet  in  corporate 
boardrooms,  in  government  councils, 
in  factories,  in  concert  halls,  in  scien- 
tific laboratories,  in  universities,  on 
farmlands,  on  the  sports  fields,  and 
many  other  ways.  More  Members  of 
your  Diet  and  our  Congress  visit  each 
other  to  learn  and  to  share  ideas  than 
between  any  other  two  congressional 
bodies  on  Earth. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  you. 
We  admire  your  vigor,  your  thirst  for 
knowledge,  your  sense  of  self- 
discipline,  your  commitment  to  hard 
work.  We  respect  the  stability  of  your 
family  bonds,  the  worth  of  your  com- 
munity unity,  the  Japanese  grace  and 
delicacy,  the  sense  of  harmony  and 
beauty  that  you've  preserved  down 
through  the  ages,  and  your  own  special 
achievement  in  balancing  this  rever- 
ence for  the  past  with  the  utilization  in 
an  effective  way  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  present  and  future. 

These  personal  characteristics  have 
permitted  you  to  build  Japan,  your  na- 
tion, into  a  great  world  power.  Our  re- 
lationship permits  both  our  people  to! 
derive  great  benefits,  one  from, 
another.  Annual  trade  between  our 
countries  is  more  than  $40  billion, 
more  than  the  gross  national  product  of 
134  other  nations  in  the  world. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  we' 
cannot  rest  on  our  achievements.  Your: 
great  Admiral  Togo,  in  1904,  said:: 
"After  victory,  tighten  the  straps  of 
your  helmet." 

With  success  comes  differences.  We 
both  want  equal  advantages  from  this 
great  mutual  trade.  It's  a  great  tribute 
to  Japan  that  you  will  be  the  host  of 
what  might  very  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant economic  summit  conference 
ever  held. 

In  addition,  as  a  regional  leader,  you 
recognize,  along  with  us,  that  Asia  is 
the  fastest  growing  economic  region  in 
the  world,  a  region  of  rapid  change, 
and  we  are  certainly  moving  into  a  new 
era  in  the  life  of  our  shared  Pacific 
community. 

The  United  States  is  a  Pacific  nation 
in  history,  geography,  and  interest,  and 
the  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  own  foreign  policy  in  this  region  of 
the  world.  Together  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  we  can  be  a  force  for  hope,  stabil- 
ity, prosperity,  and  peace  in  which  all 
the  world's  people  can  share. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  Prime  Minister  Ohira  and 
Mrs.  Ohira,  to  the  deep  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  and  affection  which 
exists  between  the  people  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  bright  fu- 
ture which  we  share  together. 
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RESIDENT  CARTER'S 
INNER  TOAST, 
JNE25,  1979  3 

Your  Majesty,  you  do  my  country 
id  the  American  people  great  honor 
/  receiving  me,  my  wife,  and  my 
irty  to  this  beautiful  room.  There  is  a 
rong  sense  of  history  here:  the  history 
your  ancestors  as  Emperors  of  Japan 
retching  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
e  nation;  the  history  of  Japan's  de- 
:lopment  as  a  nation  with  great  world 
fluence  that  began  with  the  reign  of 
>ur  grandfather;  and  the  history  of 
lations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
ates,  reaching  back  to  the  visit  of 
jmmodore  Perry  in  1853. 
We  are  proud  to  be  part  of  this  great 
3w  of  history,  to  build  on  the  ex- 
lange  of  visits  begun  in  1974  by 
esident  Ford  and  continued  during 
»ur  Majesty's  memorable  trip  to  the 
nited  States  in  1975. 
The  American  people  still  remember 
ndly  the  warmth  and  the  friendship  of 
tur  visit  with  us.  The  past  century  and 
quarter  has  seen  the  relationship  be- 
een  our  two  countries  and  between 
e  peoples  grow  to  be  as  busy  and  as 
ase  as  between  any  two  nations  on 
irth.  Together  we  have  developed  a 
mbination  of  unmatched  productivity 
id  economic  strength  and  a  strong 
ared  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  free- 
im,  democracy,  and  the  betterment  of 
mkind. 

Our  relationship  has  seen  times  of 
eat  trouble  and  tragedy.  But  the  close 
rtnership  we  have  forged  in  the  last 
neration,  in  the  Pacific  region  and 
ound  the  world,  amply  justifies  the 
mmon  vision  of  the  Japanese  and 
nericans  who  saw  in  the  19th  century 
at  the  future  of  our  two  nations  would 
svitably  be  linked. 
Our  achievements  together  over  the 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
INTERVIEWS  WITH 
THE  JAPANESE  MEDIA 

Before  departing  for  Japan,  President 
Carter  held  two  interviews  with  the 
Japanese  media.  The  question-and- 
answer  session  with  two  correspondents 
of  the  Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation 
(NHK)  was  held  at  the  White  House  on 
June  20,  1979,  and  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  June  25. 

The  question-and-answer  session  with 
members  of  the  Japanese  press,  also  held 
in  the  White  House  on  June  20,  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
July  2. 


years — in  trade,  in  education,  in  sci- 
ence, in  culture,  in  sports,  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  friendship  among 
nations — are  a  triumph  of  determina- 
tion and  hard  work. 

Your  grandfather  expressed  that 
spirit  eloquently  in  one  of  his  poems. 
He  said:  "Even  up  a  mountain  peak 
which  seems  to  reach  the  skies,  we 
dare  to  say  for  him  whose  will  is  set  on 
climbing  it,  there  is  a  way." 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  you. 
You've  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
best  of  your  own  traditions  while  har- 
nessing the  opportunities  offered  by 
change.  You've  maintained  a  sense  of 
community  bonds,  the  closeness  of 
families,  a  special  grace  and  civility 
and  gentleness  in  your  relations  with 
each  other  despite  the  noise  and  the 
pressures  of  an  industrial  society. 
You've  preserved  the  special  Japanese 
ability  to  create  and  discover  delicate 
beauty  and  harmony  in  every  aspect  of 
life,  from  the  simplest,  most  natural 
things  to  great  architectural  structures. 

At  the  same  time,  you've  grown  to 
be  an  economic  superpower.  You've 
harnessed  the  ingenuity  and  the 
creativity  and  energy  of  your  people  to 
gain  the  fruits  of  industry,  technology, 
productivity,  vigorous  trade,  prosper- 
ity, and  growth. 

Most  important  to  Americans, 
you've  achieved  all  of  this  in  one  of  the 
most  open,  democratic,  free  societies 
on  Earth.  You've  found  a  harmony 
between  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
individual  human  being  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  shared  effort  and  common 
purposes  that  a  democracy  demands. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  rapid,  some- 
times bewildering  change.  People  in 
many  nations  are  struggling  to  preserve 
the  values  of  their  cultures  and  their 
traditions  while  they  meet  the  complex 
challenges  of  development  and  growth. 
Japan  offers  a  model  of  hope  from 
which  all  nations  can  learn. 

Your  Majesty,  I  understand  that  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  you  plant  a 
tiny  rice  seedling  as  a  symbol  of  your 
hope  that  your  people  will  enjoy  a 
bountiful  future.  I  am  a  farmer.  I  know 
about  the  hard  work,  the  attention,  the 
care  that  successful  crops  require.  I 
share  your  faith  that  working  together, 
both  our  peoples  can  enjoy  a  more 
hopeful,  more  prosperous  future,  and 
that  together  with  our  allies  and  our 
friends  who  meet  with  us  this  week,  we 
can  do  much  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
prosperity  and  peace  to  disadvantaged 
peoples  around  the  world. 

During  the  next  few  days,  leaders  of 
great  nations  will  represent  the  indus- 
trial democracies  at  the  economic 
summit.  It  would  be  easy  to  focus  only 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  challenges  we 


President  Carter  with  Prime  Minister  Ohira. 

face  in  energy,  in  our  own  economies, 
in  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  in  working  together 
to  build  a  more  secure  and  a  peaceful 
world.  But  I  also  think  about  the  tre- 
mendous resources  of  our  seven  na- 
tions; the  resources  of  our  economies, 
the  strongest,  most  vital,  most  dynamic 
in  the  world;  the  resources  of  our 
farmland  and  agricultural  systems,  the 
most  productive  on  this  Earth;  our 
achievements  in  technology  and  sci- 
ence, in  which  we  are  unequaled;  and 
the  resources  of  our  centers  of  learning 
and  education  and  research,  which  at- 
tract students  from  almost  every  land; 
most  of  all,  I  think  of  the  resources  of 
the  spirit  of  the  more  than  one-half  bil- 
lion free  people  in  the  major  industrial 
democracies.  I  think  of  the  strength  of 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  individual 
dignity  that  our  nations  embody,  ideals 
that  still  exert  an  almost  magnetic  at- 
traction to  disadvantaged  people  all 
over  the  Earth. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  together  we 
have  the  resources,  the  skill,  and  the 
dedication  to  assure  that  people 
everywhere  can  be  adequately  fed;  that 
our  factories  and  farms  and  homes  can 
draw  on  abundant,  secure  sources  of 
energy;  that  the  prosperity  so  many  of 
us  have  enjoyed  can  be  shared  by 
others  for  whom  life  is  little  more  than 
the  struggle  to  survive  from  day  to  day. 
I'm  confident  that  together  we  can 
build  a  world  in  which  all  peoples  can 
live  in  peace. 

Drawing  upon  the  strength  and  the 
flow  of  history  uniting  our  two  nations, 
we  shall  together  reach  the  goal  that 
your  Majesty  set  in  a  poem  you  wrote 
for  the  new  year  nearly  40  years  ago, 
and  you  said  then: 

We  pray  for  the  time  to  come 
When  East,  West  and  all 
Making  friends  with  one  another 
Will  share  in  a  prosperous  future. 
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Visit  to  Korea 


President  Carter  made  a  state  visit 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  June  29-July 
1,  1979.  Following  are  the  texts  of  the 
toasts  made  at  a  state  dinner  and  the 
joint  communique.1 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS, 
JUNE  30,  1979 2 

President  Park 

This  evening,  we  are  honored  to 
have  as  our  guests  the  leader  of  our 
closest  ally  and  the  champion  of  world 
peace,  President  Jimmy  Carter  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mrs.  Carter.  It  gives 
me  a  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  them  a 
heartfelt  welcome  on  behalf  of  all  my 
fellow  countrymen. 

I  am  very  happy  that  this  afternoon  I 
had  a  sincere  and  fruitful  exchange  of 
views  with  President  Carter  on  many 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern 
in  a  very  friendly  atmosphere. 

President  Carter's  state  visit  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  at  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve, will  provide  a  momentum  for 
further  strengthening  the  traditional 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  and  will  offer  encouragement 
to  all  peace-loving  nations  whose  inter- 
ests are  linked  to  the  United  States 
policy  toward  Asia. 

I  also  believe  that  President  Carter's 
visit  to  Korea,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous conflict  areas  of  the  world 
today,  will  give  him  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  deepen  his  understanding  of 
the  heart  of  the  problem  in  this  area. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  recently  a  series 
of  important  changes  have  been  taking 
place  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  de- 

Visit  to  Japan  (Cont'd) 

Your  Majesty,  with  this  goal  in 
mind,  I  offer  a  toast  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
your  family,  the  great  people  of  Japan, 
and  the  harmony  and  friendship  which 
binds  us  all  together.  □ 


■Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  July  9,  1979;  remarks 
made  on  other  occasions  during  the  visit  are 
printed  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation. 

2 Made  at  the  Prime  Minister's  residence. 

3  Made  in  response  to  a  toast  by  Emperor 
Hirohito  in  the  Bright  Abundance  Hall  at  the 
Imperial  Palace. 


velopments  include  the  improvement  in 
the  Sino-American  relations,  the  Sino- 
Japanese  relations,  conflicts  in  In- 
dochina, with  their  repercussions,  and 
the  fluid  Sino-Soviet  relations. 

In  the  vortex  of  these  changes,  many 
Asian  nations  are  striving  harder  for 
their  national  security  and  economic 
development  by  fortifying  their  spirits 
of  self-reliance. 

I  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
firm  determination  and  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  peace 
have  been  playing  a  significant  role  in 
the  developments  of  the  situation  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

We  have  been  following  closely  the 
subtle  changes  and  the  developments  in 
this  area.  We  will  continue  to  endeavor 
to  overcome  many  challenges  with 
wisdom  and  steadfastness  in  shaping 
our  destiny  courageously. 

It  is  really  regrettable  that  the  clouds 
of  war  still  hang  over  the  Korean 
Peninsula  despite  our  sincere  efforts  to 
deter  a  recurrence  of  war  and  to  estab- 
lish peace  on  the  peninsula. 

The  North  Korean  Communists  are 
implacably  pursuing  their  military 
buildup  in  defiance  of  the  international 
trend  toward  rapproachement  and  of 
the  stark  reality  of  the  Korean  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  long-cherished 
aspiration  of  the  50  million  Koreans. 
The  North  Koreans  have  already  con- 
structed a  number  of  underground  inva- 
sion tunnels  across  the  Demilitarized 
Zone. 

In  contrast,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
has  opened  wide  its  doors  on  the  basis 
of  principle  of  reciprocity  to  all  nations 
of  the  world,  including  those  which 
have  ideologies  and  institutions  differ- 
ent from  ours.  Furthermore,  we  have 
repeatedly  proposed  to  North  Korea  to 
conclude  a  nonaggression  agreement 
aimed  at  establishing  peace — a  most 
urgent  task  in  the  Korean  Peninsula — 
and  to  start  social  and  economic  ex- 
changes between  the  South  and  North 
of  Korea. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  also,  I 
called  upon  the  North  Korean  side  to 
open  dialogue  between  the  responsible 
authorities  of  the  South  and  the  North 
at  any  place,  at  any  time,  and  at  any 
level,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  war  and  to  cooperate  to  speed  up  the 
peaceful  unification  of  our  fatherland. 
However,  no  sincere  response  has  yet 
been  made  by  North  Korea. 

But  we  shall  not  despair.  We  shall 


keep  our  doors  open  for  dialogue  in  our 
firm  belief  that  the  day  of  our  national 
reunion  will  eventually  come. 

We  want  peace.  We  are  making 
every  effort  to  bring  about  peace.  We 
will  continue  our  peace  efforts. 

Over  the  last  generation,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  the  United  States  have 
continued  to  develop  a  close  and  effec- 
tive, cooperative  relationship  to  pro- 
mote our  common  interests  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility on  the  Korean  Peninsula  are  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Northeast  Asia  and  are  also  closely  re- 
lated to  world  peace. 

It  is  a  common  aspiration  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  today  that  their  liv- 
ing standards  should  be  enhanced  in 
order  to  live  in  peace  without  fear  of 
war,  to  expel  poverty,  and  to  restore 
human  dignity. 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  threats  and 
provocations  from  the  North,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  has  established  a  re- 
markable record  of  continued  economic 
development  and  made  long  strides  in 
building  our  national  strength  for  self- 
defense  and  for  the  safeguard  of  peace. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  achieve- 
ments we  have  made  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  without  sufficient  na- 
tional resources,  particularly  after  the 
total  destruction  from  the  Korea  war, 
are  the  fruits  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  all 
our  people.  This  record  of  achieve- 
ments is  not  only  an  actual  proof  that 
demonstrates  the  superiority  of  a  free,  J 
open  society  we  have  defended  to 
gether  but  also  constitutes  a  valuable 
national  asset. 

Furthermore,  as  a  nation  with  a 
5,000-year  history  of  culture  and  tradi- 
tion,  we  are  marching  forward  to  build 
a  welfare  society  where  social  justice, 
humanity,  and  morality  prevail. 

We  have  found  a  democratic  system 
which  best  suits  our  actual  circum- 
stances  and  which  is  the  most  effective 
in  solving  our  own  problems.  This 
system  upholds  freedom  based  on  law 
and  order  and  assures  the  full  creativity 
of  the  individual. 

The  relations  between  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States  date 
back  to  100  years  ago.  During  the  last , 
three  decades  in  particular,  our  two 
countries  have  developed  a  very  close 
relationship.  The  alliance  relationship 
between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States  will  remain  the  bedrock 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Our  friendship,  which  was  further 
strengthened  through  the  Korean  war 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  has  today  grown  I 
through  the  promoting  of  trade,  as  well 
as  through  the  expansion  of  exchanges  I 
and  cooperation  in  social,   scientific,  n 
cultural,  and  other  fields. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  the  growth  of 
•  national  strength  which  we  have 
lieved  owes  to  the  friendly  support 
the  Government  and  people  of  the 
ited  States. 

[  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
twth  of  our  national  strengths  will 

only  serve  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
jlic  of  Korea  but  also  make  con- 
lctive  contributions  to  the  peace  and 
isperity  of  Northeast  Asia  and  the 
:ific. 

)ur  two  countries,  reaffirming  the 
essity  for  productive  cooperation  in 
ious  fields,  are  now  entering  a  new 

of  mature  partnership  based  on 
tual  respect  and  deepened  mutual 
lerstanding. 

sincerely  hope  the  ties  of  friendship 
1  cooperation  between  our  two 
intries  would  be  steadily  consoli- 
;d  as  a  result  of  President  Carter's 
e  visit  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
her  hope  that  this  auspicious  occa- 
i  will  serve  as  a  powerful  propelling 
ce  in  opening  for  us  a  glorious 
ific  era  in  the  1980's. 
day  I  now  ask  you  to  rise  and  join 

in  a  toast  to  the  everlasting 
ndship  and  prosperity  of  our  two 
intries  and  to  the  continued  good 
lth  and  success  of  our  state  guests, 
sident  of  the  United  States  of 
erica  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Carter. 

sident  Carter 

'he  Korean  people  have  been  fam- 
throughout  history  for  the  kindness 
graciousness  with  which  you  re- 
/e  visitors  and  guests.  This  has  been 
ven  again  by  the  warmth  and  the 
ection  of  your  welcome  for 
ialynn,  for  Amy,  for  me,  and  for  all 
American  party. 

have  come  to  Asia  to  demonstrate 
deep  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
>  vital  and  dynamic  part  of  the 
Id.  The  United  States  has  been,  is, 
will  remain  a  Pacific  nation  and  a 
ific  power. 

've  come  to  Korea  to  seek  a  new 

even  more  constructive  stage  in 

of  our  nation's  oldest  and  most 

.table  strategic,  political,  and  eco- 

lic  relationships. 

Vhat  has  impressed  me  most  about 
visit  to  your  country  is  the  exist- 
e  side  by  side  of  a  deep  sense  of  the 
tinuity  of  history  with  dramatic 
is  of  rapid  growth  and  rapid  change, 
'he  respect  and  reverence  of  the 
pie  of  Korea  for  your  history  is 
ble  in  the  lovely  shrines,  temples, 
monuments  throughout  Seoul.  An- 
it  Korea  had  a  profound  cultural 
•act  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  was 
arly  shown  by  the  magnificent 
ibition  which  you  recently  sent  to 


the  United  States.  As  a  former  naval 
officer,  I  was  particularly  intrigued  by 
the  statue  of  Admiral  Yi  in  the  center 
of  Seoul.  I'm  told  that  the  "turtle 
boats"  of  the  Admiral  commanded  in 
the  16th  century  were  the  world's  first 
ironclad  naval  vessels.  I  supect  that  in 
his  time  these  Korean  ships  were  as 
new  and  revolutionary  as  the  nuclear 
submarines  which  I  helped  to  develop. 

My  visit  with  our  combat  troops  last 
night  and  this  morning  was  a  reminder 
that  in  our  more  recent  history,  tens  of 
thousands  of  your  countrymen  and 
mine  fought  and  died  side  by  side  to 
defend  this  country  against  aggression. 
Everyone  must  know  that  Koreans  and 
Americans  will  continue  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion on  this  peninsula  and  to  preserve 
the  peace.  Our  military  commitment  to 
Korea's  security  is  strong,  unshakable, 
and  enduring. 

The  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  directly  involved  in  that 
commitment.  The  vital  interests  of  four 
great  powers  intersect  in  this  very  re- 
gion today.  That  is  why  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
is  so  vital  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Evidence  of  change  in  Korea  is  all 
around  us.  You  can  see  among  the 
Korean  people  the  dynamism,  the 
creative  energy  and  dedication  that 
have  produced  Korea's  economic  mira- 
cle out  of  a  nation  once  so  badly 
scarred  by  war. 

I  am  impressed  that  the  benefits  of 
prosperity  are  widely  shared  by  the 
Korean  people.  I  understand  that  the 
income,  for  instance,  of  the  average 
rural  family  in  Korea  now  exceeds  that 
of  its  urban  counterpart.  That  accom- 
plishment is  almost  unique  among  de- 
veloping nations  and  should  be  a 
source  of  special  pride  to  you. 

Compare  your  progress  with  that  of 
the  economy  in  the  North.  The  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  is  proof  that  a  free  econ- 
omy is  the  clearest  road  to  shared  pros- 
perity and  a  better  life  for  all. 

We  also  believe  strongly  in  the 
United  States  that  a  free  society  is  the 
key  to  realizing  the  full  potential  for 
development  and  growth. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 
the  international  community  about  the 
fundamental  value  of  human  rights,  in- 
dividual dignity,  political  freedom, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  rule  of 
law.  The  free  expression  of  ideas 
stimulates  innovation  and  creativity. 
The  right  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  helps  to  unite  a  country  in  the 
pursuit  of  common  goals. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  Korea 
of  the  dramatic  economic  progress  a 
capable  and   energetic   people  can 
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achieve  by  working  together.  I  believe 
that  this  achievement  can  be  matched 
by  similar  progress  through  the  reali- 
zation of  basic  human  aspirations  in 
political  and  human  rights. 

Accelerating  change  is  also  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  life  throughout  the  interna- 
tional community  in  recent  years — 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Asia,  the 
home  of  one-third  of  the  world's 
people  today.  China  has  turned  out- 
ward toward  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  the  Western  world  in  search  of 
modern  techniques  and  new  relation- 
ships. Japan  has  assumed  a  position  of 
new  global  influence.  Korea,  always 
strategically  vital,  has  become  a  world 
economic  force.  The  unity  of  the 
ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  nations  is  becoming  a 
stabilizing  factor  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

Today  we  are  entering  a  more  mature 
stage  in  the  U.S. -Korean  relations.  Our 
success  will  depend  on  whether  we  can 
take  advantage  of  both  historical  con- 
tinuity and  dynamic  change  to  fostei 
progress  in  the  areas  which  concern  us 
both.  Cooperation  is  the  key. 

We  will  cooperate  to  keep  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  safe  and  secure.  There 
need  be  no  conern  about  this.  As  Korea 
grows  stronger,  the  United  States  will 
do  its  part  to  preserve  the  military  bal- 
ance and  to  deter  aggression. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  changes 
in  the  international  environment  to 
lower  tensions  between  South  and 
North  and,  ultimately,  to  bring  perma- 
nent peace  and  reunification  to  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

We  must  work  together  to  build  a 
world  in  which  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
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freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
govern  all  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

Finally,  you  have  a  saying  in  Korea: 
"Even  something  as  light  as  a  piece  of 
paper  can  be  lifted  more  easily  to- 
gether.'* None  of  the  goals  I've  men- 
tioned are  light  or  easy.  But  I'm  con- 
vinced that  we  can  achieve  them  by 
working  together  in  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  friendship  that  has  united 
us  down  through  the  years. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to 
rise  and  join  me  in  a  toast  to  President 
Park,  to  the  great  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  and  to  our  common  ef- 
forts for  cooperation,  for  friendship, 
and  for  peace. 

[At  this  point,  President  Carter  presented  the 
Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  Gen. 
John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.N.  Command,  and  R. O.K. -U.S.  Combined 
Forces  Command,  and  as  Commander,  U.S. 
Forces,  Korea,  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  during  the 
period  November  1976  to  June  1979.] 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
JULY  1,  1979 

1.  At  the  invitation  of  President  Park  Chung 
Hee,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Carter  made  a  state  visit  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  from  June  29  to  July  1, 
1979.  In  addition  to  consultations  with  Presi- 
dent Park  and  other  senior  officials,  and  meet- 
ings with  other  prominent  Korean  leaders  in 
Seoul,  President  Carter  visited  field  installa- 
tions of  both  the  United  States  and  Korean 
armed  forces. 

2.  The  two  Presidents  met  at  the  Blue  House 
on  June  30  and  July  1,  1979  to  review  United 
States-Korea  relations  and  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  vital  mutual  interest  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cordial  respect  and  confidence.  Among  those 
present  at  these  meetings  were  Prime  Minister 
Choi  Kyu  Hah,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Park  Tong  Jin,  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Ro  Jay  Hyun,  Presidential  Secretary-General 
Kim  Kae  Won.  and  Ambassador  Kim  Yong 
Shik  from  the  Korean  side,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown,  National  Security  Advisor 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Holbrooke  and  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam H.  Gleysteen  from  the  United  States  side. 

3.  President  Carter  outlined  the  policies  of 
his  Government  to  seek  peace  and  the  reduction 
of  tensions  around  the'world,  including  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  limitation  of  strategic  weapons. 
President  Park  endorsed  these  peace  efforts  and 
emphasized  his  view  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  demonstrate  its  firm  lead- 
ership wherever  challenges  to  peace  occurred. 

4.  The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  events 
which   have   significantly  altered   the  recent 


INTERVIEW  WITH 
PRESIDENT  CARTER 

Before  he  left  for  East  Asia,  President 
Carter  answered  written  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  So-Whan  Hyon  of  the 
Orient  Press  on  June  21,  1979.  The  text 
of  these  questions  and  answers  are 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  2. 


political  face  of  Asia.  Among  these  were  the 
normalization  of  Sino-American  relations  and 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  and  Friendship  Treaty 
between  Tokyo  and  Beijing.  They  noted  that 
armed  conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  In- 
dochina refugee  problem  are  creating  major 
difficulties  affecting  the  entire  region,  and 
agreed  that  there  is  a  need  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  these  conflicts  to  other  countries.  Presi- 
dent Carter  reaffirmed  that  the  United  States  as 
a  Pacific  power  is  vitally  engaged  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  and  will  continue  its  best  efforts  to 
ensure  the  peace  and  security  of  the  region. 

5.  On  the  Indochina  refugee  problem,  Presi- 
dent Carter  outlined  the  discussions  at  the 
Tokyo  Summit  and  steps  being  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  He  stressed  the  need  for  all  na- 
tions to  make  the  maximum  effort  possible, 
whether  by  resettlement,  financial  contribu- 
tions, or  temporary  shelter.  President  Park, 
noting  the  serious  situation  both  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual human  suffering  and  destabilizing  im- 
pact on  the  directly  affected  nations  in  South- 
east Asia,  stated  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  would  make  an  additional 
grant  of  a  considerable  sum  to  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commission  for  Refugees. 

6.  President  Carter,  referring  to  the  basic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  noted  the  existence  of  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation  and  as- 
sured President  Park  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  maintain 
peace  and  stability  in  Korea  and  sustain  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  President  Carter 
stressed  the  solidarity  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  tra- 
ditional allies. 

Security  Cooperation 

7.  The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the  impor- 
tance which  the  United  States  and  Korea  attach 
to  the  reciprocal  commitments  contained  in  the 
United  States-Republic  of  Korea  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  of  1954.  They  also  agreed  that  the 
continued  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
pivotal  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  northeast  Asian  region.  President 
Park  reviewed  the  security  situation  on  the 
peninsula  and  the  continuing  threat  to  peace 
posed  by  the  North  Korean  military  build-up. 


The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  US-ROK  coop- 
eration in  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  strength 
and  combat  readiness  to  deter  and  defend 
against  possible  aggression  was  an  important 
contribution  to  peace  and  stability.  They  noted 
that  the  activation  last  November  of  the 
ROK-US  Combined  Forces  Command  had  en- 
hanced the  effectiveness  of  the  joint  defense 
cooperation  between  military  authorities  of  the 
two  countries.  President  Carter  reiterated  the 
firm  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  render 
prompt  and  effective  assistance  to  repel  armed 
attack  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  and  af- 
firmed that  the  United  States  nuclear  umbrella 
provided  additional  security  for  the  area. 

8.  President  Carter  expressed  his  apprecia 
tion  for  the  full  consultations  between  the  twc 
Presidents  and  their  Defense  Ministers  on  se- 
curity issues  and  said  that  he  would  be  con 
suiting  with  U.S.  congressional  leaders  on  hi; 
return  in  the  light  of  these  detailed  discussions. 
President  Carter  reaffirmed  the  deep  interest  ol 
the  United  States  in  preventing  any  destabili- 
zation  of  the  peninsula  or  region  and  assurec 
President  Park  in  connection  with  the  questior 
of  further  withdrawal  of  American  grounc 
combat  forces  from  Korea  that  the  Unitec 
States  will  continue  to  maintain  an  Americar 
military  presence  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  tc 
ensure  peace  and  security. 

9.  President  Park  reviewed  the  extensive  anc 
continuing  efforts  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  tc 
modernize  and  enhance  its  self-reliant  defens/ 
capabilities  and  the  progress  achieved  in  th< 
first  five-year  Force  Improvement  Plan  whict 
is  nearing  completion.  President  Carter  ex' 
pressed  United  States  agreement  with  the  otv 
jectives  of  the  force  improvement  program  anc 
reaffirmed  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  t( 
continue  to  support  the  successful  implementa 
tion  of  the  program.  President  Carter  assurec 
President  Park  that  the  United  States  will  con 
tinue  to  make  available  for  sale  to  Korea  ap 
propriate  weapons  systems  and  defense  indus 
try  technology  necessary  for  enhancing  Korea': 
ability  to  deter  or  defeat  aggression  and  for  thi 
development  of  appropriate  defense  industrie: 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Reduction  of  Tensions  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula 

10.  The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  priorit; 
need  to  continue  the  search  for  means  to  redua 
tensions  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Presiden 
Park  explained  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Repub 
lie  of  Korea  government,  beginning  with  hi 
initiative  of  January  19,  1979,  to  resume  pro 
ductive  dialogue  with  North  Korean  au 
thorities.  President  Carter  assured  Presiden 
Park  of  United  States  support  for  these  effort: 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  meetings  betweei 
the  responsible  authorities  of  the  South  and  th< 
North  of  Korea  would  become  possible. 

11.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  issm 
for  peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  peninsul; 
and  in  the  region,  and  as  a  testament  to  the  per 
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onal  commitment  of  the  two  Presidents  to  seek 
onorable  means  to  promote  dialogue  and  re- 
uce  tensions.  President  Park  and  President 
barter  have  decided  jointly  to  propose  the  con- 
ening  of  a  meeting  of  senior  official  repre- 
entatives  of  the  South  and  the  North  of  Korea 
nd  the  United  States  to  seek  means  to  promote 
ialogue  and  reduce  tensions  in  the  area.  In 
rder  to  promote  this  effort  and  to  prepare  for 
ie  meeting  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  arranged, 
le  two  Presidents  have  directed  the  Foreign 
linister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  corn- 
tunicate  jointly  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
lorth  Korea  in  this  regard  in  an  appropriate 
tanner. 

12.  The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  any  ar- 
ingements  that  would  reduce  tension  and  es- 
iblish  lasting  peace  leading  ultimately  to  the 
eaceful  unification  of  the  Korean  people 
hould  result  from  dialogue  between  the  two 
:sponsible  authorities  of  both  the  South  and 
ie  North  of  Korea.  President  Park  noted  the 
onsistency  with  which  the  Republic  of  Korea 
as  pursued  efforts  at  dialogue  and  the  reduc- 
on  of  tensions,  as  exemplified  in  the  policies 
'hich  he  announced  on  June  23,  1973. 

13.  President  Carter  stated  that,  if  and  when 
lorth  Korea's  principal  allies  are  prepared  to 
xpand  relationships  with  the  Republic  of 
orea,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  take 
:milar  steps  with  North  Korea.  President  Car- 
:r  also  noted  that  unilateral  steps  toward  North 
orea  which  are  not  reciprocated  toward  the 
epublic  of  Korea  by  North  Korea's  principal 
Hies  do  not  improve  stability  or  promote  peace 
l  the  area. 

14.  The  two  Presidents  shared  the  view  that 
ie  admission  of  both  the  South  and  the  North 
f  Korea  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  interim 
leasure  pending  their  eventual  unification 
rould  provide  authorities  of  both  Korean  par- 
es with  broader  opportunities  for  dialogue 
imed  at  the  resolution  of  their  differences. 


Corrections 

February  1979  issue: 

Page  32,  col.  2,  first  sentence  under 
Economy  should  read:  "GNP:  $45.3  billion 
(1978  est.)";  third  sentence  under  the  same 
head  should  read:  "Per  Capita  Income: 
$1,225  (1978  est.)." 

Page  32,  col.  3,  third  sentence  under 
Principal  Officials,  the  Foreign  Minister's 
name  should  be  spelled:  "Tong  Jim  Park." 


Respect  for  Internationally 
Recognized  Human  Rights 

15.  The  two  Presidents  noted  the  importance 
to  all  nations  of  respect  for  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights.  President  Carter  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  process  of  political 
growth  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  con- 
tinue commensurate  with  the  economic  and  so- 
cial growth  of  the  Korean  nation.  In  this  con- 
nection, President  Park  explained  his  view  on 
this  matter  together  with  the  current  unique  cir- 
cumstances confronting  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


Economic  Cooperation 

16.  President  Carter  expressed  to  President 
Park  his  great  admiration  for  Korea's  remarka- 
ble record  of  achievement  in  sustained  eco- 
nomic development  over  the  past  fifteen  years 
under  his  leadership  in  the  face  of  various  ob- 
stacles and  adverse  conditions,  thus  offering  a 
model  and  an  inspiration  for  other  countries  as 
an  example  of  economic  growth  and  equity. 
President  Park  acknowledged  with  appreciation 
the  United  States'  contribution  to  Korea's  de- 
velopment in  the  economic,  scientific,  and 
technological  areas,  and  affirmed  his  intention 
to  continue  to  give  high  priority  to  economic 
and  social  goals.  The  two  Presidents  shared  the 
view  that  possible  cooperative  efforts  between 
the  two  Governments  should  be  explored  to  en- 
hance assistance  to  third  countries. 

17.  President  Park  and  President  Carter  also 
reviewed  the  current  international  economic 
situation,  and  President  Carter  reported  on  the 
discussions  at  the  Seven-Nation  Economic 
Summit  just  completed  in  Tokyo.  President 
Park  expressed  concern  about  the  world  energy 
problem  in  particular,  and  the  two  Presidents 
shared  the  view  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
concerted  international  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problem. 

18.  The  two  Presidents  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  rapid  expansion  in  scope  of  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States,  and  confidence  that  this 
mutually  beneficial  trend  will  continue.  They 
noted  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
people  of  both  nations  when  the  freest  possible 
system  of  trade  exists,  and  they  pledged  their 
mutual  efforts  to  promote  and  preserve  an  open 
world  trading  system.  President  Carter  noted 
the  commendably  progressive  import- 
liberalization  and  other  measures  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  recently 
taken  with  a  view  to  developing  a  more  bal- 
anced trade  with  the  United  States.  These  ac- 
tions and  the  recent  buying  mission  to  the 
United  States  will   help  promote  export  of 


American  products  to  Korea.  President  Park 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  its  efforts  to  promote,  in  the  MTN 
[multilateral  trade  negotiations]  and  elsewhere, 
a  freer  trading  system  and  to  preserve  fair  ac- 
cess to  the  United  States  market  for  Korean 
goods.  The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  further 
efforts  to  expand  trade  and  economic  coopera- 
tion between  their  two  countries  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  their  respective  peoples. 

Cultural  and  Educational  Exchanges 

19.  Noting  that  their  meeting  had  deepened 
understanding  and  cooperation  on  many  matters 
of  mutual  interest,  the  two  Presidents  recog- 
nized that,  at  a  time  when  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States  have  entered  into  a 
new  era  of  mature  partnership  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  confidence,  there  remains  need  for 
further  promotion  of  mutual  understanding  and 
exchanges  between  the  two  peoples.  As  evi- 
dence of  their  joint  desire  to  deepen  the  contact 
and  understanding  between  the  two  nations,  the 
two  Presidents  agreed  that  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  should  be  expanded.  The  two 
Governments  agreed  to  enhance  these  ex- 
changes by  supporting  the  activities  of  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Korean-American  Educa- 
tional Commission  and  to  establish  a  Korean- 
American  Cultural  Exchange  Committee  to  be 
funded  jointly  by  the  two  Governments.  The 
Committee  would  be  designed  to  stimulate  ac- 
tivities in  both  countries  aimed  at  further 
mutual  understanding  and  to  endorse  mutually 
agreed  programs  of  this  nature.  Details  will  be 
worked  out  through  diplomatic  channels. 

20.  President  and  Mrs.  Carter,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  all  the  members  of  their  party, 
expressed  their  deepest  thanks  to  President 
Park  and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
for  the  warmth  of  their  reception  and  the  cour- 
tesies extended  to  them  during  the  visit. 

21.  President  Carter  cordially  invited  Presi- 
dent Park  to  visit  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  President  Park  accepted  the  invitation  with 
pleasure.  They  agreed  that  the  visit  would  take 
place  at  a  time  of  mutual  convenience.  Both 
Presidents  expressed  their  desire  to  maintain 
close  personal  contact  in  order  to  preserve  and 
further  cultivate  the  close  partnership  existing 
between  their  two  countries  □ 
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'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  July  9,  1979;  remarks 
made  on  other  occasions  during  the  visit  are 
printed  in  the  same  Weekly  Compilation. 

2  Made  in  the  Dining  Hall  of  the  Blue  House, 
the  Korean  President's  official  residence. 


Wetes  Conference 
of  May  29  (Excerpts) 


Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  said  be- 
fore, decontrol  begins  Friday,  and 
the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries]  ministers 
meet  next  month.  What  do  you  ex- 
pect the  OPEC  minister,  to  do? 
What  action  do  you  expect  them  to 
take? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  think  OPEC  has 
raised  the  price  of  oil  excessively  this 
year,  and  I  hope  they  won't  raise  it  any 
more. 

I  believe  in  the  long  run,  they  hurt 
not  only  our  country  but  every  nation 
on  Earth,  and  especially  the  poor  na- 
tions which  are  destitute  to  begin  with. 
I  think  the  OPEC  nations  in  the  long 
run  hurt  themselves  by  raising  the  price 
of  oil  excessively. 

They  have  always  demanded — and  I 
give  them  credit  by  assuming  that  their 
demand  was  sincere — that  countries, 
like  our  own,  that  use  and  waste  so 
much  energy,  cut  back  on  consump- 
tion. That's  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of 
the  energy  proposals  that  I  have  made 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  you  know,  the  major  consuming 
nations  in  the  International  Energy 
Agency  this  spring  have  resolved,  all 
of  us,  to  cut  back  by  2  million  barrels 
per  day  on  our  total  worldwide  con- 
sumption. This  amounts  to  about  a  5% 
reduction  below  our  projected  1979 
rate — reduction  in  consumption. 

I'll  be  meeting  with  six  leaders  of 
other  nations  in  Tokyo  the  last  week  in 
June  and,  there  again,  we'll  try  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  consumption  in  the 
world  being  higher  than  present  pro- 
duction (see  p.  1). 

I  would  like  to  see  the  OPEC  nations 
level  off  their  price,  certainly  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  inflation;  secondly, 
to  increase  production  in  return  for 
which  the  consuming  nations  who 
waste  a  great  deal  of  energy  would  im- 
pose and  adhere  to  strict  conservation 
measures. 

Increased  and  sustained  supply,  a 
stable  price,  and  reduced  consumption 
is  the  best  all-around  approach,  but  I 
think  there  has  to  be  some  give-and- 
take,  some  recognition  of  mutual  inter- 
est between  us  and  OPEC,  before  we 
can  succeed  in  stabilizing  the  energy 
supply  and  price  situation. 


Q.  The  British,  who've  been  our 


partners  in  formulating  a  policy  to- 
ward Rhodesia,  have  recently  ruled 
that  the  elections  there  were  free  and 
fair.  Can  you  tell  me  now,  does  your 
Administration  intend  to  pursue  a 
separate  policy  there,  or  will  we  now 
agree  with  the  British  conclusion? 

A.  We  have  been  consulting  closely 
with  the  British  Government  since  the 
new  administration  under  Mrs. 
Thatcher  took  over.  Secretary  Vance 
has  just  completed  several  days  of  dis- 
cussions both  with  her,  with  her 
Foreign  Minister,  and  with  other  offi- 
cials. 

The  new  Rhodesian-Zimbabwe  Gov- 
ernment will  take  office,  I  think,  the 
1st  of  June.  Within  2  weeks  after  that 
date,  I  will  make  my  decision  about 
whether  or  not  to  lift  the  existing  sanc- 
tions. I've  given  the  Congress  this  as- 
surance. And  obviously,  my  decision 
would  be  made  taking  into  considera- 
tion those  consultations  with  Great 
Britain  (see  p.  25). 

Q.  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  brought  about,  helped 
bring  about,  a  prisoner  exchange 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  part  of 
that  exchange,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  was  an  agreement  that  the 
families  of  Russian  dissidents  would 
be  allowed  immediate  passage  to  the 
West.  However,  many  of  those 
families  have  not  been  released,  and 
there  were  reports  that  some  of  them 
have  actually  been  harassed.  Is  that  a 
breach  of  the  agreement?  What  has 
the  U.S.  Government  done  about  it? 
And  secondly,  do  you  have  any  in- 
formation on  another  report  that  the 
Soviets  are  about  to  release  12  more 
prisoners,  possibly  including  Anatoly 
Shcharanskiy? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  information 
about  the  second  item  except  what  I 
have  read  in  the  news.  We  have  no  di- 
rect information  about  that.  I  hope  the 
report  is  true. 

The  Soviets  did  agree  to  release  the 
families  of  the  five  dissidents,  earlier, 
without  delay  and  without  harassment. 
My  belief  is  that  the  families  will  be 
released.  There  have  been  delays. 
Whether  they  were  brought  about  by  an 
unwieldy  bureaucracy  or  by  actions  of 
subordinates  who  weren't  familiar  with 
the  government  policy,  or  whether  it 
was  deliberate,  I  have  no  way  to  know. 

There  have  been  some  delays.  But  I 
think  in  spite  of  this,  the  families  will 
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be  reunited,  and  that's  one  reason  that 
I'm  very  thankful  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  it  as  a  breach  of 
the  agreement,  then? 

A.  There  was  some  delay,  and  there 
was  some  harassment  of  the  families  in 
my  opinion.  Whether  that  was  imposed 
by  the  government  officials  or  whether 
it  was  part  of  the  unwieldy — the  Soviet 
bureaucracy,  I  can't  judge.  But  I'm 
thankful  that  the  families  will  be  re- 
leased. 


Q.  I  know  in  your  inaugural  ad- 
dress, you  dedicated  your  Adminis- 
tration to  eliminating  atomic 
weapons  from  the  Earth. 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  We're  on  the  verge  now  o 
making  the  decision  on  the  M-X.  1 
gather  it  has  accuracy,  it  hits  within 
100  yards,  and  it  has  a  doubling  or  s 
tripling  of  the  atomic  blast  power,  if 
could  be  a  very  destabilizing  weapon, 
in  the  strategic  arms  system,  and  alsc 
make  SALT  [Stragetic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks]  III  very  difficult  to 
achieve.  What's  your  decision  oil, 
M-X? 

A.  The  most  destabilizing  thing  tha; 
we  could  have  in  our  strategic  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviets  would  be  ac'1 
knowledged  inferiority  or  a  vulnerable 
strategic  deployment  of  missiles.  Wt 
have  just  completed  almost  7  years  oi, 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to  ac-. 
tually  reduce  the  present,  permittee 
number  of  missiles  on  each  side,  to  pu 
constraints  on  the  number  of  explosive 
warheads  that  could  be  on  each  missile 
and  to  limit  the  improvement  in  qualit) 
of  existing  missiles.  That  is  a  majoi 
step  toward  my  ultimate  goal,  which  . 
believe  is  one  shared  by  the  Sovie 
Union  leaders,  of  eliminating  nucleai 
weapons  from  the  face  of  the  Earth  ir 
the  future. 

But  while  we  do  have  heavy  de 
ployments  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
Soviet  Union — although  now  beinj 
constrained  more  severely  than  the; 
were  before — we  must  maintain  ai 
adequate  level  of  armaments,  and  we 
must  maintain  the  security  from  attacl 
of  the  armaments  we  have. 

So,  when  we  do  deploy  new  types  o. 
missiles  to  stay  current  and  to  keep  ou 
equivalency  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that,  in  my  opinion  contributes  to 
peace,  and  this  is  completely  permittee 
in  the  SALT  II  agreement  which  wd 
have  just  negotiated.1 

The  agreement  on  new  types  o 
ICBM's  [intercontinental  ballistic  misj 
siles]  is  that  each  side  can  only  have 
one  new  ICBM  during  the  life  of  th< 
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eaty.  And  that  was  carefully  planned 
i  order  to  provide  stability  and  to  stop 
le  enormous  buildup,  which  the 
aviets  have  been  demonstrating  in  re- 
;nt  years  to  catch  up  with  us  since  we 
ere  originally  far  ahead.  And  if  we 
in  maintain  that  rough  equivalency 
ith  the  Soviet  Union,  maintain  an 
lequate  defense,  and  maintain  the  se- 
lrity  of  our  own  missile  systems,  that 

a  major  contributing  factor  to  peace. 

So,  it  is  not  destabilizing.  I  think  it 

stabilizing. 

Q.  Have  you  decided  on  the  M-X? 

A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  On  the  Middle  East,  is  it  feasi- 
e  in  your  view  to  expect  the  Pales- 
nians  and  other  Arab  nations  to 
in  the  peace  process  as  long  as  the 
nited  States  does  not  put  forward 
me  of  its  own  ideas  in  greater  de- 
il  about  what  autonomy  is  going  to 
ok  like  on  the  West  Bank  and 
aza? 

In  other  words,  as  long  as  the  Is- 
lelis  are  continuing  to  say  there  will 
!  no  Palestinian  homeland,  there 
ill  be  no  entity  linked  or  unlinked 
Jordan,  there  will  be  no  Palest in- 
n  state,  is  it  not  incumbent  on  the 
nited  States,  again  in  this  peace 
'ocess,  to  come  forward  with  some 
eas  of  its  own  in  order  to  encourage 
e  Palestinians  to  join  in? 

A.  We've  never  been  reticent  about 
itting  forward  our  ideas  both  to  the 
raelis  and  the  Egyptians  and  to  others 
•out  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
est  Bank,  Gaza  area.  We've  never 
poused  an  independent  Palestinian 
ate.  I  think  that  would  be  a  de- 
ibilizing  factor  there. 
I  believe  the  next  step  ought  to  be 
e  exchange  of  views  during  the 
gotiations  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
e  will  observe  the  different  proposals 
at  are  inevitably  going  to  be  made; 
me  of  them  have  been  described 
iblicly.  Then  later  on,  after  the 
gotiations  proceed  as  far  as  they  can 
|  with  any  degree  of  momentum,  we 
ill  reserve  the  right — requested,  I 
ight  say,  by  both  Israel  and 
;ypt — to  put  forward  U.S.  proposals 

break  a  deadlock  or  to  provide  a 
mpromise  solution. 
We  have  been  involved  in  that  kind 

process  both  at  Camp  David  and 
len  I  went  to  the  Middle  East.  I  think 
at's  one  of  the  reasons  that  we've 
en  as  successful  as  we  have  so  far. 
But  for  us  to  preempt  the  negotia- 
>ns  by  putting  forward,  to  begin  with, 

American  proposal,  I  think  would  be 
unterproductive,  and  it  would  re- 
)ve  some  of  the  reasonable  responsi- 
bly that  ought  to  be  directly  on  the 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Norway  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance 


Vice  President  Mondale  departed 
Washington  April  11,  1979,  to  visit 
Iceland  (April  11-13),  Norway  (April 
13-18),  Denmark  (April  18-19),  Swe- 
den (April  19-20),  Finland  (April 
20-21),  and  the  Netherlands  (April 
21-22).  He  returned  to  Washington  on 
April  22.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  address  he  made  at  Oslo  City  Hall 
on  April  17. 

No  experience  has  had  a  more  in- 
tense personal  meaning  for  me  than  the 
chance  to  represent  President  Carter 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
Norway.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Norse- 
men's Federation,  the  Norway-America 
Association,  and  the  Fulbright  Alumni 
Association  for  the  opportunity  to  join 
you. 

In  the  year  that  I  was  born,  a  gifted 
Norwegian  writer  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature.  When  Sigrid  Undset  was 
presented  with  her  award,  these  words 
were  spoken  to  her: 

"In  your  iliad  of  the  north,  you  have 
resurrected  in  a  new  and  visionary  light 
the  ideals  which  once  guided  our 
forefathers  who  built  our  culture  .  .  . 
the  ideals  of  duty  and  faithfulness." 

The  ideals  of  her  forefathers  were 
what  my  great-grandfather,  Frederick 
Mundal,  brought  with  him  to  Min- 
nesota 72  years  earlier  when  he  emi- 
grated from  Norway  in  1856.  Those 
Norwegian  values  have  been  a 
cherished  part  of  my  life  for  as  long  as 
I  can  remember.  They  are  the  belief  in 

shoulders  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
his  government  and  President  Sadat 
and  his  government. 

I  might  say  that  this  past  weekend,  I 
talked  personally  to  President  Sadat 
and  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  and,  this 
morning,  to  Secretary  Vance.  And  they 
were  all  very  pleased  and  very  excited 
not  only  at  the  progress  made  in  El 
Arish  and  Beersheba  but  also  at  the  at- 
titude on  both  sides  toward  a  construc- 
tive resolution  of  these  very  difficult 
issues. 

At  this  point,  I  feel  very  hopeful  that 
both  sides  are  negotiating  in  good 
faith.  We'll  be  there  to  help  them  when 
they  need  our  help. 

.      □ 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  June  4,  1979,  p.  959. 

'For  text  of  treaty  and  related  documents, 
see  Bulletin  of  July  1979,  p.  1. 


democracy  and  justice;  the  values  of 
compassion  and  religious  faith;  the 
qualities  of  tenacity  and  determination. 

Above  all,  my  Norwegian  heritage 
has  meant  the  love  of  life  itself — the 
spirit  of  happiness  inspired  by  God's 
bounty  and  His  natural  beauty.  For  de- 
spite our  sometimes  dour  expression, 
we  are  people  of  good  humor.  As  my 
beloved  friend  and  mentor  Hubert 
Humphrey  said  at  Stavanger:  "As  chil- 
dren we  were  taught  that  life  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  not  just  endured." 

These  Nordic  values  help  explain 
how  the  frozen  prairies  of  the  United 
States  were  transformed  into  a  fertile 
wonder.  They  are  the  same  ideals  that 
have  won  for  Scandinavia  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  today  they  form 
a  human  bridge  of  emotion  and  affec- 
tion between  the  millions  of  Scandina- 
vian Americans  in  my  country  and  their 
families  throughout  northern  Europe. 

This  Easter  weekend  I  visited  my  an- 
cestral village  of  Mundal  on  Fjaer- 
landsfjorden,  and  today  I  was  honored 
to  meet  with  His  Majesty  the  King, 
with  members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
to  have  excellent  talks  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  government  and  with 
members  of  the  Storting. 

Whether  in  Mundal  or  in  Oslo,  in 
village  church  or  government  ministry, 
the  same  underlying  theme  ran  through 
every  conversation.  That  theme  is  our 
sacred  responsibility  to  the  next  gener- 
ation. It  is  for  our  children  that  we 
search  for  international  friendship  and 
cooperation.  It  is  for  them  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  relentless  pursuit  of 
human  progress  and  human  peace. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Nordic  countries 
share  this  duty  to  the  next  generation. 
And  that  is  what  joins  our  governments 
in  partnership  and  commits  us  to  a 
common  purpose  among  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  This  evening  I  would 
like  to  examine  that  purpose  and  the 
opportunities  for  leadership  it  provides 
us  both.  For  if  we  lead  well,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  work  together,  if  we  persist  in 
tapping  the  roots  which  nourish  us 
both,  then  our  own  great-grandchildren 
can  someday  say  of  us  as  well,  these 
ideals  I  cherish. 

I  believe  we  will  leave  that  legacy. 
And  we  will  do  so  because  our  first 
commitment  to  the  next  generation  is  to 
preserve  our  common  security  and  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  month,  repre- 
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sentatives  of  12  nations  met  in  Wash- 
ington to  sign  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  I  am  proud  that  our  two  nations 
were  both  founding  members  of  that 
alliance,  which  has  grown  from  a  val- 
iant hope  to  a  concrete  reality  that 
guarantees  the  security  of  nearly  half  a 
billion  people  in  the  Western  world. 

Our  common  resolve  must  be  to 
maintain  that  strong  alliance,  a  bulwark 
against  aggression  which,  as  President 
Harry  Truman  said  then  "...  will 
permit  us  to  get  on  with  the  real  busi- 
ness of  government  and  society,  the 
business  of  achieving  a  fuller  and  hap- 
pier life  for  our  citizens." 

The  military  requirements  to  reach 
that  goal  have  been  growing  in  recent 
years.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing  its 
real  military  spending  by  4-5%  a  year, 
and  it  now  devotes  more  than  10%  of 
its  gross  national  product  to  that  pur- 
pose. And  as  you  well  know,  the 
Soviets  have  also  strengthened  their 


Vice  President  Mondale's  address 
before  the  U.N.  conference  on  refugees 
on  July  21,  1979,  will  appear  in  the 
October  Bulletin. 


forces  in  the  Kola  Peninsula  on  the 
Norwegian  border.  As  allies  we  are 
working  together  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

At  the  NATO  summit  in  Washington 
last  May,  to  which  Prime  Minister 
Nordli  contributed  so  much,  we  agreed 
on  a  Long-Term  Defense  Program  for 
the  next  15  years  that  will  dramatically 
strengthen  our  earlier  plans  for  NATO 
military  improvements.  These  added 
resources  will  go  where  the  greatest 
strength  is  needed  —  bolstering 
NATO's  ability  to  field  modern  and 
effective  fighting  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  our  alliance  re- 
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peated  its  intention  to  increase  real  de- 
fense spending  by  3%.  The  United 
States  is  meeting  that  goal  in  the 
budget  President  Carter  has  submitted 
to  Congress.  It  calls  for  major  gains  in 
defense  spending,  and  most  of  the  in- 
crease will  go  directly  to  NATO  de- 
fense. We  are  encouraged  by  our  allies' 
commitment  to  that  goal.  Your  own 
plan  for  a  3%  average  annual  increase 
in  defense  spending  over  the  next  5 
years  demonstrates,  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable terms,  Norway's  pledge  to 
our  mutual  security. 

As  allies,  we  are  also  deeply  com- 
mitted to  a  two-way  street  in  defense 
procurement.  That  is  not  only  a  gesture 
of  solidarity,  it  is  also  an  essential  part 
of  providing  an  effective,  integrated 
defense.  The  new  coproduction  ar- 
rangement on  the  F-16  with  four  Euro- 
pean countries,  including  Norway, 
shows  our  intent  to  extend  this  princi- 
ple to  all  of  our  partners  and  not  just 
the  biggest  among  them. 


NORWAY— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:  150,000  sq.  mi.  (slightly  larger  than 
New  Mexico);  includes  the  island  ter- 
ritories of  Spitzbergen  and  Jan  Mayen. 

Capital:  Oslo  (pop.  477,500). 

Other  Cities:  Bergen  (212,000),  Trondheim 
(129,200). 
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People 

Population:  4  million  (1977  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  0.6%  (1975). 

Ethnic  Groups:  Germanic  (Nordic,  Alpine, 

Baltic)  and  a  racial-cultural  minority  of 

20,000  Lapps. 
Religion:    Evangelical    Lutheran   (state 

church  — 95%). 
Languages:   Norwegian   (official),   Lappish 

dialect. 


Literacy:  100%. 

Life  Expectancy:  77  yrs.  (female),  71  yrs. 
(male). 

Government 

Official  Name:  Kingdom  of  Norway. 

Type:  Hereditary  constitutional  monarchy. 

Independence:  1905. 

Date  of  Constitution:  May  17,  1814. 

Branches:  Executive  —  King  (Chief  of 
State),  Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Govern- 
ment), Council  of  Ministers  (Cabinet). 
Legislative  —  modified  unicameral 
Storting  (155  Members).  Judicial  — 
Supreme  Court. 

Political  Parties:  Labor,  Conservative, 
Center,  Christian  People's  Liberal, 
Socialist  Left,  Progressive,  New 
People's. 

Suffrage:  Universal  over  20. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  19  counties, 
city  of  Oslo. 

Economy 

GNP:  $33.6  billion  (1977  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  6.2%. 

Per  Capita  Income:  $8,316. 

Agriculture:  Land — 3%.  Labor — 6.9%. 
Products — dairy  products,  livestock, 
grain  (barley,  oats,  wheat),  potatoes, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  berries,  furs, 
wool. 

Industry:  Labor — 24.3%.  Products — oil 
and  gas,  fish  and  other  food  products, 
pulp  and  paper,  ships,  aluminum,  fer- 
roalloys, iron  and  steel,  nickel,  zinc, 
nitrogen  fertilizers,  transport  equipment, 
hydroelectric  power,  refinery  products, 
petrochemicals,  electronics. 


Natural  Resources:  Fish,  timber,  hy- 
droelectric power,  ores,  oil,  gas. 

Trade  (1977  est.):  Exports  (f.o.b.)  — 
commodities  $8  billion.  Major  sectors 
include  metals,  chemicals,  crude  oil, 
pulp  and  paper.  Partners — U.K.,  Swe- 
den, F.R.G.,  U.S.  (4.5%).  Imports 
(c.i.f.) — $11.5  billion,  excluding  ships. 
Major  sectors  include  machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  foodstuffs,  iron  and 
steel,  textiles  and  clothing.  Partners — 
Sweden,  F.R.G.,  U.K.,  U.S.  (7.6%). 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  5.3  Norwegian 
kroner=US$1.00  (approx.). 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  several  specialized  agencies, 
NATO,  OECD,  Nordic  Council;  as- 
sociate member  of  IEA,  INTELSAT. 

Principal  Officials 

Norway:  Monarch  —  King  Olav  V;  Prime 
Minister  —  Odvar  Nordli;  Foreign 
Minister — Knut  Frydenlund;  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S. — Ole  Aalgaard. 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Norway  — 
Louis  A.  Lerner. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State' s  June 
1978  edition  of  Background  Notes  on 
Norway.  Copies  of  the  complete  Note  may 
be  purchased  for  70$  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402 
(a  25  %  discount  is  allowed  when  ordering 
100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the  same  ad- 
dress). 
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During  the  coming  weeks  and 
months,  we  will  be  taking  further  steps 
to  strengthen  consultations  within  the 
Atlantic  alliance  on  all  issues.  These 
talks  —  involving  all  the  allies  —  are 
crucial  to  advancing  our  common  ef- 
forts. We  value  your  wise  counsel,  not 
just  on  NATO  affairs  but  on  global 
problems  that  affect  us  all. 

For  example,  on  NATO's  southern 
flank,  we  must  all  help  our  ally  Turkey 
meet  its  pressing  economic  problems. 
We  must  all  move  forward  with  the 
reintegration  of  Greece  into  the  NATO 
military  structure,  and  we  must  all  help 
resolve  the  continuing  tragedy  in  Cy- 
prus, which  deeply  affects  two  of  our 
:lose  NATO  partners. 

I  want  to  add  a  special  word  about 
Morway's  vital  role  in  NATO.  Our 
strength  as  an  alliance  rests  upon  the 
:entral  principle  that  our  security  is  in- 
divisible. This  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
political  cohesion  but  also  of  military 
lecessity.  Norway  occupies  a  strategic 
position  in  the  flank  of  NATO,  and  its 
security  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
he  alliance.  That  is  why — based  on 
:he  well-known  and  accepted  policy  of 
Sorway  with  regard  to  allied  bases  on 
Norwegian  soil  in  times  of  peace — we 
)lan  for  prompt  reinforcement  and  joint 
iefense,  using  prepositioned  stocks  of 
naterials,  in  the  event  of  any  attack  on 
he  northern  flank,  and  that  is  also  why 
ve  are  in  full  accord  with  you  on  the 
inmistakable  sovereignty  of  Norway 
>ver  Svalbard,  as  affirmed  by  the  1920 
Spitzbergen  treaty. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  al- 
iance,  Norway  has  stood  firm  against 
ill  challenges  from  the  very  first  efforts 
o  keep  you  from  signing  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  until  today,  and  we  in 
he  United  States,  together  with  our 
)ther  allies,  will  continue  to  support 
hat  courageous  Norwegian  resolve  to 
naintain  your  security,  independence, 
ind  liberty — wherever  the  challenge, 
whatever  the  need. 

We  also  value  deeply  the  contribu- 
ions  Norway  and  your  Nordic  col- 
eagues  have  made  to  regional  stability, 
ndeed,  the  Nordic  states  deserve  spe- 
:ial  praise,  far  more  than  is  usually  ac- 
:orded  to  you,  for  your  major  contri- 
mtion  to  East-West  stability. 

The  Nordic  community  contains  na- 
ions  bonded  by  custom  and  outlook 
>ut  divergent  in  national  interests.  Yet 
imong  you,  neutrals  and  NATO  mem- 
>ers  alike  work  in  close  harmony  in 
:very  realm,  including  security.  This 
:ooperation  has  provided  a  model  for 
he  world  in  how  to  live  in  peace  with 
>ne's  neighbor.  More  than  that,  it  has 
:ontributed  enormously  to  stability  in 
iurope.  This  is  a  profound  and  vital 
:ontribution  to  world  peace.  □ 


THE  SECRETARY: 

News  Conference  of  June  13 


Q.  With  the  fighting  in  Nicaragua, 
I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  if  the 
Administration  is  concerned  that  ul- 
timately there  would  be  a  radical 
takeover  in  Nicaragua.  And  is  the 
Administration  trying,  despite  its  as- 
serted policy  of  nonintervention,  to 
persuade  Somoza  to  yield  to  a  more 
moderate  succession? 

A.  We  are  and  have  been  concerned 
with  the  developing  situation  in 
Nicaragua.  We  have  observed  that  as 
the  situation  develops,  the  polarization 
gets  greater,  and  this  is,  obviously,  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  us  and  to 
others  in  the  hemisphere. 

Insofar  as  policy  is  concerned,  as 
you  know,  we  are  not  supplying  any 
arms  to  Nicaragua,  and  we  have  called 
on  others  not  to  supply  arms  to  the 
Sandinistas,  to  whom,  of  course,  we 
are  not  supplying  arms. 

We  have  also  welcomed  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  Andean  ministers  and  have 
been  in  consultation  with  them.  We 
hope  that  it  may  be  possible  that 
through  using  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem, there  may  be  a  way  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  a  halt  and  move  toward  a 
solution  of  this  very  troubling  problem. 

Q.  The  Congress  appears  to  have 
some  very  definite  ideas  about 
foreign  policy  that  appear  at  some 
times  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. Yesterday  was  the 
latest  example — but  particularly  on 
SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks].  You  said  that  the  SALT 
treaty  is  intertwined  and  that  it 
doesn't  bear  meddling.  But  what  are 
the  limits,  do  you  think,  that  the 
Congress  could  reach  which  would 
be  tolerable?  In  other  words,  what 
could  the  Senate  do,  without  sending 
you  back  to  the  negotiating  table,  in 
the  way  of  reservations  or  amend- 
ments? 

A.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  again 
today,  that  the  SALT  treaty  is  a  very 
carefully  drafted  document.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced document.  It  is  a  document  in 
which  there  have  been,  over  a  period  of 
6-plus  years,  negotiations  where  steps 
were  taken  on  each  side  which  involved 
concessions,  and  therefore  is  a  delicate 
balance.  I  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
amend  the  treaty  which  would  affect 
the  substance  of  the  treaty  would  create 
a  situation  in  which  the  treaty's  exist- 
ence would  be  severely  jeopardized,  if 
not  destroyed. 


Q.  Can  I  just  follow  that  up  on  the 
more  general  subject?  Do  you  find 
that  the  Congress  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly restive  and  perhaps  obtru- 
sive in  the  formation  of  this  Admin- 
istration's foreign  policy? 

A.  I  think  that  Congress  clearly  has  a 
role  to  play  in  foreign  policy — an  im- 
portant role.  I  have  said  since  the  first 
time  that  I  took  office  here  that  I  felt 
that  we  had  to  develop  our  foreign 
policy  in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress and  that  we  would  strive  to  move 
along  those  lines.  I  believe  that  we 
have  done  so.  I  believe  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  the  carrying 
out  of  foreign  policy,  that  is  clearly  a 
role  of  the  executive  branch,  and  that 
actions  of  the  Congress  can  be  intrusive 
and  unhelpful  in  that  area. 

In  respect  of  the  broader  question 
which  you  alluded  to  at  the  outset, 
namely  the  action  taken  yesterday,  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  had  a  chance 
for  me  to  appear  before  both  commit- 
tees, both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
to  state  our  very  strong  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  Rhodesian  situation  and  to 
lay  those  views  out  for  discussions. 
Although  we  lost  yesterday,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  there  were  41  votes 
with  us,  as  compared  with  19 — the 
earlier  vote  that  took  place.  I  believe 
very  deeply,  as  people  study  the  prob- 
lem, as  the  Congress  looks  at  it,  as 
they  better  understand  it,  there  will  be 
growing  support  for  the  position  which 
the  President  has  taken  in  this  question. 

Q.  Given  that  the  President's 
problems  with  the  Congress  on  such 
issues  as  SALT,  Panama,  Rhodesia, 
is  there  any  possibility  that  this  could 
affect  his  power,  his  authority  to 
negotiate  with  Soviet  leader 
Brezhnev,  and  is  there  any  risk  that 
Brezhnev  might  see  the  President  as 
someone  who  cannot  deliver  on 
foreign  policy? 

A.  No.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will 
see  the  President  as  someone  who  can- 
not deliver  on  foreign  policy.  I  think  if 
you  take  a  look  at  the  key  votes  that  we 
had  on  foreign  policy  last  year — one 
sees  Panama,  one  sees  the  arms  sales  in 
the  Middle  East,  one  sees  the  lifting  of 
the  Turkish  arms  embargo — all  of 
those,  I  think,  are  clear  examples  of 
strong  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  strong  leadership  which 
carries  the  day  in  the  Congress. 
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Q.  To  follow  on  that,  the  President 
is  perceived  as  somewhat  weakened 
politically  now — his  standing  in  the 
polls  is  low.  Mr.  Brezhnev's  health  is 
poor.  What  do  you  expect  to  be  able 
to  achieve  at  this  summit? 

A.  We  expect  to  achieve  several 
things.  First,  the  signing  of  the  SALT 
treaty  which  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance.1  In  addition  to  that,  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  further 
progress  in  giving  impetus  to  other 
arms  control  matters  and  negotiations 
which  have  been  ongoing.  This  would 
be  another  important  step  forward. 
Thirdly,  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Soviets  a  number  of  is- 
sues on  which  we  have  different 
perspectives,  different  views;  hope- 
fully, out  of  this  can  come  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  views  and  positions 
of  the  two  parties.  And,  fourthly,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  give  a  very  good  opportu- 
nity for  the  two  leaders  of  our  two 
countries  to  meet  with  each  other,  to 
establish  a  channel  of  direct  communi- 
cations. This  is  terribly  important,  I 
believe,  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy,  particularly  with  two  nations  as 
great  and  powerful  as  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  what  your 
understanding  is  of  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Iran;  what  the  Iraqis  are 
doing,  if  anything,  to  increase  the 
turmoil;  and  how  all  of  that  affects 
our  access  to  oil  or  may  affect  our 
access  to  oil — how  serious  is  it? 

A.  Insofar  as  oil  production  is 
concerned — and  I'll  start  with  that — 
the  best  information  which  we  have  at 
this  time  is  that  they  are  producing  at 
the  rate  of  about  4,000,000  barrels  per 
day.  Sometimes  it  is  slightly  less  than 
that,  but  it  remains  at  about  that  level. 

The  situation  within  the  country  is 
one  in  which  the  government  is  faced 
with  a  massive  array  of  problems,  very 
difficult  problems.  I  think  the  Prime 
Minister  [Medhi  Bazargan]  is  showing 
political  skill  in  coping  with  these  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems,  but  no  one 
should  minimize  the  nature  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  issues  that  he  has  to  face. 

Insofar  as  the  situation  on  their  bor- 
der is  concerned,  the  situation  is  un- 
clear at  this  point.  Nothing  is  taking 
place  at  this  point,  however,  that  indi- 
cates that  anybody  intends  to  interfere 
directly  in  Iran. 

Q.  Senator  Jackson  today  said  that 
he  feared  the  Administration  and 
previous  administrations  might  be 
following  a  policy  of  appeasement 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  like  to  comment  on  that? 


A.  Yes,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
comment  on  that.  First,  let  me  say  that 
the  SALT  treaty  deserves  serious  and 
reasoned  debate.  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  can  conduct  this  debate  responsibly 
and  relatively  free  of  emotionally 
charged  rhetoric.  I  believe  that  is  what 
the  American  people  expect,  and  that  is 
what  we  all  want. 

Now,  to  describe  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  and  the  policy  pursued 
by  President  Nixon,  President  Ford, 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  as  appease- 
ment is,  in  my  judgment,  misguided 
and  simply  wrong. 

We  have  no  delusions  about  the  fun- 
damental differences  which  exist  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
neither  did  the  prior  administrations. 
We  are  maintaining  and  strengthening 
our  military  defense.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  broad  modernization  of  our 
strategic  forces,  and,  with  our  NATO 
allies,  we  are  vastly  improving  our 
NATO  defense,  and  I  think  we  have 
reversed  the  pattern  as  far  as  defense 
spending  is  concerned  by  going  toward 
a  3%  annual  increase. 

What  I  think  Senator  Jackson  really 
is  talking  about  is  the  whole  process  of 
arms  control,  and  he  is  questioning 
whether  or  not  arms  control  makes 
sense.  Now,  there  is  never  going  to  be 
an  agreement  in  which  you  are  not 
going  to  have  to  have  negotiations  and 
bargaining.  No  one  can  get  everything 
that  one  wants  in  a  negotiation. 

The  question  is:  at  the  end  of  the 
road  during  such  a  negotiation,  what 
kind  of  an  agreement  or  treaty  is  it?  I 
have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  that 
this  is  a  good  agreement.  It  is  a  sound 
agreement.  It  is  an  agreement  which 
lessens  the  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  enhances  our  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  allies.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  to  recognize  in  today's 
world  that  neither  side  can — in  going 
into  an  all-out  arms  race,  is  required  to 
protect  our  security,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  embark 
upon  an  all-out  arms  race. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  I  believe 
that  strength  in  our  military  forces  and 
arms  control  are  compatible.  They  are 
not  in  contradiction  with  each  other. 

Q.  Part  of  the  conservative  argu- 
ment over  Rhodesia  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  apply  a 
double  standard,  that  is,  to  make  the 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesian  regime  be  even 
more  circumspect  in  some  instances 
than  elections  in  this  country.  How 
do  you  regard  that  argument,  sir? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understood 
your  full  question.  Would  you  repeat 
it? 
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Q.  In  other  words,  the  conserva- 
tives say  that  President  Carter  and 
you  are  asking  the  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesians  to  have  conducted  an 
election  process  in  many  ways  more 
pure  than  our  own  and  certainly 
more  pure  than  others  in  southern 
Africa. 

A.  What  we  have  said  is  that  we  be- 
lieve that  progress  has  been  made. 
However,  we  say  that  progress  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions at  this  time. 

We  indicated  that,  in  terms  of  the 
mechanisms  of  the  election,  they  were 
relatively  and  basically  fair  and  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  has  to  take  a 
look  at  the  underlying  structure,  and 
the  underlying  structure,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday at  great  length,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Constitution  and  the  way  that  the 
participation  of  the  various  parties  was 
handled  in  this  election.  The  President 
came  to  the  conclusion,  which  I 
wholeheartedly  share,  that  that  Con- 
stitution does  not  provide  for  genuine 
majority  rule. 

Secondly,  insofar  as  participation, 
was  concerned,  we  know  that  for  7 
months  preceding  the  election,  it  was 
not  possible  for  all  of  the  parties  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 
They  were  not  permitted  even  to  hold 
rallies,  hold  meetings,  or  have  any  of{ 
the  normal  kind  of  participation. 

But  what  I  would  want  to  say  again 
is:  that  progress  has  been  made.  I  think 
that  we  should  try  to  build  upon  that 
progress,  and  that  we  should  do  this  in 
conjunction  with  our  British  colleagues 
and  with  others  in  the  area,  looking 
forward  to  broader  participation  in  the 
political  process  and  to  genuine  major- 
ity rule. 

Q.  I  have  some  questions  on  the 
West  Bank.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
State  Department  report  regarding 
the  status  of  the  West  Bank?  Do  you 
ever  foresee  a  time  when  through 
negotiations  the  United  States  might 
shift  its  position  and  consider  the  Is- 
raeli settlements  legal?  And  thirdly, 
do  you  know  of  any  direct  contacts 
between  Israeli  officials  and  King 
Hussein  recently? 

A.  First,  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions is,  as  you  know,  that  they  have 
just  completed  the  second  of  the  meet- 
ings on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

So  far,  there  is  no  real  progress  that 
has  been  made,  but  that  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  me.  In  the  start  of  this  very  dif- 
ficult negotiation,  a  negotiation  which 
is  unlike  the  prior  negotiations  because 
issues  are  being  dealt  with  that  have 
never  been  touched  on  before — very, 
difficult  and  sensitive  issues  from  a 
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political  standpoint  on  both  sides. 

I  think  the  negotiations  are  going  to 
be  long  and  difficult,  as  I  indicated. 
But  I  think  that  the  process  has  not 
started  and  that  the  parties,  with  our 
help,  will  pursue  these  negotiations, 
hopefully  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Your  second  question  was  what? 

Q.  The  second  one  was  whether 
the  United  States  might  ever  shift  its 
position  and  consider  the  Israeli  set- 
tlements legal? 

A.  My  view,  and  the  view  of  my 
government,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  settlements  is  that  the  settle- 
ments are  illegal.  We  have  not  changed 
our  position  with  respect  to  that. 

I  believe  also  the  continuation  of  the 
building  of  settlements  at  this  time  is 
harmful  to  the  peace  process.  I  believe 
that  it  is  particularly  harmful  at  this 
time  when  we  are  embarking  on  this 
second  phase  of  the  negotiations  in  that 
area.  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  our 
position  on  that  would  change. 

Q.  Can  you  say  when  the  [SALT] 
treaty  text  will  be  in  hand  and  when 
you  will  publish  it? 

A.  The  treaty  text  will  be  finished 
either  by  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning. 

Q.  Will  you  publish  it  im- 
mediately? 

A.  No.  We  will  publish  it  at  the  end 
of  the  meetings  in  [Vienna]. 

Q.  The  Korean  Peninsula  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  occasion  President 
Carter's  upcoming  trip  to  South 
Korea,  will  the  United  States  try  to 
institutionalize  peace  in  the  Korean 
Peninsula?  And  what  is  the  burning 
issue  between  President  Carter  and 
President  Park  of  South  Korea? 

A.  This  will  be  the  first  opportunity 
that  the  President  will  have  to  sit  down 
with  President  Park  to  discuss  a  whole 
range  of  issues  that  affect  not  only  our 
bilateral  relationship  but  international 
problems  which  touch  upon  both  of  our 
countries.  This  will  give  both  of  them  a 
chance  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  to 
probe  in  depth  into  these  important 
problems. 

Korea  is  a  long  and  valued  ally.  We 
have  many  things  to  discuss  together, 
and  this  will  be,  I  think,  an  important 
meeting  because  we  will  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  exchange  views  fully  and 
thoroughly. 

Q.  A  colleague  of  yours  in  gov- 
ernment said  yesterday  that  we 
should  not  view  the  summit  as  really 
being  a  meeting  of  two  leaders  but  of 


two  systems,  and  he  sought  to  lower 
our  expectations. 

Given  Brezhnev's  health  and  Mr. 
Carter's  complicated  political  situa- 
tion, how  much  do  you  really  expect 
of  the  summit?  Aren't  your  expecta- 
tions fairly  low?  And  won't  the  re- 
sults really  come  out  of  lower  level 
meetings  rather  than  the  one  with  the 
leaders? 

A.  I  have  always  said  that  I  believe 
that  the  objectives  should  be  viewed  as 
modest.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
they  will  be  important  objectives.  I 
think  that  the  signing  of  a  SALT  treaty 
is  of  great  importance,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. But  I  think  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant that  the  two  leaders  sit  down  to- 
gether to  begin  to  explore  not  only  the 
arms  control  measures  which  we  have 
been  talking  about  but  other  matters 
affecting  the  world  scene.  And  al- 
though what  may  come  out  of  it  in 
terms  of  concrete  achievements  will  be 
modest,  it  will,  I  hope,  lay  a  base  from 
which  one  can  move  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  stable  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  great  countries. 

I  think  we  must  move  away  from  the 
peaks  and  valleys,  the  ups  and  downs 
that  we  have  seen,  to  a  more  stable  re- 
lationship, and  I  hope  that  out  of  this 
first  meeting  may  come  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  a  more  stable  relation- 
ship. 

Q.  What  point  do  you  most  want 
to  get  across  to  them  at  the  summit, 
to  the  Russians? 

A.  One  of  the  important  points  is 
that  detente  is  a  two-way  street  and  that 
we  both  must  recognize  it  as  such. 

Another  is  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
find  ways  to  regulate  the  arms  compe- 
tition or  potential  arms  competition 
between  us  so  that  we  can  have  a  more 
stable  and  safer  world. 

Q.  You  have  been  careful  not  to 
mention,  it  seems,  the  possibility  of 
improving  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviets  as  a  result  of  this  summit.  Is 
it  the  case  that  your  negotiations 
with  Ambassador  Dobrynin  have  not 
produced  a  satisfactory  resolution  to 
the  problem  of  the  Jackson- Vanik 
amendment? 

A.  Trade  is  important.  We  obviously 
will  be  discussing  trade.  What  will 
come  out  of  that  discussion,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  at 
all  the  importance  of  trade.  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  will  be  able  to  expand 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  same 
way  that  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand trade  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  I  think  this  will  be  good  for 


our  country  and  for  those  two  coun- 
tries, if  we  are  able  to  make  progress  in 
those  areas.  But  I  cannot  at  this  point 
predict  what  the  result  will  be  of  our 
discussion  in  Vienna. 

Q.  The  Soviets  seem  to  find  the 
President's  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
an  M-X  missile  at  some  variance 
with  the  idea  of  an  arms  control 
agreement,  and  they  have  said  so  in 
commentaries  in  the  past  several 
days. 

Do  you  expect  the  President  or 
yourself  to  discuss  this  matter  and 
the  rationale  of  it  and  particularly 
the  basic  mode  of  a  possible  missile 
with  the  Russians  in  Vienna? 

A.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Soviets  any  questions  like 
that  which  they  would  care  to  raise. 
The  President  has  made  the  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  M-X  missile  and  he 
has  indicated  that  its  deployment  will 
be  in  a  mobile  mode  and  a  verifiable 
mode.  The  acquisition  of  that  system, 
in  my  judgment,  will  lead  to  greater 
stability,  contrary  to  what  some  are 
suggesting,  because  it  will  give  us  a 
more  survivable  leg  of  the  triad  insofar 
as  land-based  systems  are  concerned. 

So  that  I  think  that  the  step  to  move 
forward  in  that  direction  is  a  sound 
step;  it  is  a  step  which  is  consistent 
with  arms  control;  and  it  is  also  con- 
sistent with  giving  us  a  defense  posture 
which  is  strong  and  survivable. 

Q.  The  refugee  problems  which 
are  continuing  to  increase — is  there 
anything  you  see  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment proposing  to  the  world  commu- 
nity, such  as  a  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  something  to  try  to 
get  more  concerted  action  than  has 
been  done  up  to  now? 

And  then  a  secondary  question: 
the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  and 
legislation  to  that  effect  have  been 
aimed  at  encouraging  immigration 
from  Communist  countries.  Do  you 
think  perhaps,  given  the  facts,  there 
should  almost  be  a  moratorium  on 
that  aspect  of  seeking  increased  im- 
migration from  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

A.  The  answer  is  no,  I  don't  think 
that  there  should  be  a  moratorium  on 
seeking  immigration.  I  think  that  the 
principle  of  free  immigration  is  a  very 
strong  and  sound  principle  and  that  it 
should  be  supported. 

Now,  your  first  question  again? 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  then, 
with  all  the  refugees  coming  from 
Communist  countries? 

A.  Now,  on  the  general  refugee 
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problem,  it  continues  to  grow  more  se- 
vere, more  alarming,  every  day.  We 
must  find  ways  within  the  international 
community  to  cope  more  effectively 
with  this  problem.  We  have  to  find 
ways  of  dealing  with  both  the  question 
of  outflow,  namely  refugees  moving 
out  from  particularly  Vietnam  into  the 
countries  of  first  asylum  and  then  on  to 
the  countries  where  they  will  be  finally 
living.  And,  secondly,  we  must  find 
ways  of  increasing  the  receptiveness  of 
countries  to  take  into  their  country 
these  refugees. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  is 
now  taking  7,000  a  month,  which  is  a 
very  large  number.  It  is  a  larger 
number  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  are  devoting  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, and  we  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important,  most  pressing  prob- 
lems that  not  only  we  but  the  world 
faces. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  we  called 
for  and  supported  the  meeting  which 
was  held  in  December  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Since  then,  however,  the 
problem  has  become  even  more  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  policy  which 
Vietnam  has  taken  in  pushing  out  from 
their  country,  expelling  from  their 
country,  ever-increasing  numbers  and 
particularly  the  Vietnamese  of  Chinese 
origin. 

Vietnam  has  to,  it  seems  to  me,  if  it 
will  be  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  to  which  it  subscribes, 
deal  humanely  with  refugees.  This  they 
could  do  by  regularizing  the  flow  so 
that  the  people  could  be  handled  when 
they  are  coming  out  and  not  flood 
groups  out  so  that  they  have  to  go  out 
in  boats  and  die  at  sea.  If  smaller  num- 
bers were  to  be  coming  out,  we  could 
begin  to  handle  it  more  effectively. 

Now,  there  have  been  suggestions  by 
the  British  and  by  others  for  meetings 
to  be  held  on  this  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. We  support  that  proposal  and 
others  similar  to  it  and  we  will  work 
with  them  and  with  any  others  to  try 
and  meet  this  problem. 

Q.  Beyond  these  rather  strong 
rhetorical  statements  that  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Administration 
have  been  making,  isn't  there  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  bring  either 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Vietnamese 
or  to  offer  them  something  in  ex- 
change that  might  induce  them  to 
follow  the  policies  that  you  are 
suggesting? 

A.  We  and  others  have  been 
discussing  this  issue  with  them  and 
urging  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps 


to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a  humane 
way.  We  ourselves  have  little  leverage 
at  this  point.  We  have  no  relationships 
with  them.  We  do  not  provide  assist- 
ance to  them,  as  you  know.  There  are, 
however,  others  who  do,  and  we  hope 
that  their  voices  will  be  heard  and  lis- 
tened to  as  all  of  us  try  to  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  this  problem. 

Q.  If  I  could  just  follow  that  up, 
clearly  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of 
those  that  exercises  leverage.  To 
what  degree  will  you  press  upon  the 
Soviet  negotiating  team  in  Vienna 
that  they  pursue  that  kind  of  policy? 

A.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  issues 
we  will  be  discussing  with  them  —  no 
question  about  it. 

Q.  Returning  to  Nicaragua  for  a 
moment — what  initiatives  in  the 
inter-American  system  would  the 
United  States  favor  or  like  to  see 
happen,  such  as  perhaps  the  depar- 
ture of  President  Somoza?  And,  sec- 
ondly, what  is  Ambassador  William 
G.  Bowdler's  mission? 

A.  On  Mr.  Bowdler's  mission,  Mr. 
Bowdler's  mission  was  to  meet  with 
the  Andean  Foreign  Ministers,  who,  as 
you  know,  recently  met  and  issued  a 
statement.  He  flew  to  Costa  Rica  to 
meet  with  them  and  on  his  way  back  he 
stopped  at  Mexico  to  meet  with  the 
Acting  Foreign  Minister  there  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  Mexico's  views  and  how 
the  inter-American  system  might  be 
best  used  to  deal  with  the  Nicaraguan 
problem. 

On  your  first  question,  how  do  we 
believe  that  the  inter-American  system 
could  be  used,  I  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  OAS 
[Organization  of  American  States]. 
And  at  that  meeting  discuss  not  only 
the  means  of  bringing  about  a  cease- 
fire—  a  means  of  bringing  about  a  ces- 
sation of  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
parties  involved  in  the  conflict — but 
also  whether  or  not  they  cannot  provide 
their  good  offices  to  try  and  help 
mediate  in  bringing  about  a  political 
solution,  because  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  lies  the  political  solution. 

Q.  Bishop  Kelly  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Church  wrote  you  a  letter 
some  time  ago  and  wanted  to  have 
your  assurance  that  you  are  carrying 
out  the  President's  assurances  that 
security  and  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan  will  not  be  jeopardized. 
Have  you  received  that  letter? 

A.  I  personally  have  not  seen  that 
letter,  no. 

Q.  But  I  would  like  to  know  be- 
cause I  think — I  got  a  copy  of  his 
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letter  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  are  going  to  give  that 
particular  reassurance  that  you  are 
going  to  carry  out  the  President's  as- 
surances that  the  normalization  of 
relations  with  Beijing  is  not  going  to 
jeopardize  the  well-being  the  security 
of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

A.  We  have  said  repeatedly  —  both 
the  President  and  I  and  many  others  in 
the  government  —  that  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  Taiwan  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us.  And  we  will  not 
change  from  that  point  of  view.  I  stand 
wholeheartedly  behind  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  on  that. 

Q.  Members  of  the  Administra- 
tion, several  of  them,  have  said  that 
the  Nigerians  might  withdraw  or  de- 
clare an  oil  embargo  against  the 
United  States,  should  the  trade  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  be  lifted.  I'd 
like  to  know,  sir,  how  serious  a 
threat  do  you  regard  that?  Is  it  a  real 
one  and  have  the  Nigerians  told  us 
this  at  all? 

A.  They  have  not  told  us  that  that  is 
what  they  would  do.  I  have  seen 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  they  might  so 
state,  but  that  has  not  been  done  by 
them.  They  have  not  contacted  us  to 
indicate  that  that  is  the  action  that  they 
would  take. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  President 
Somoza  should  step  down  for  the 
good  of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua, 
and  have  you  told  him  so  or  will  you? 

A.  We  have  told  President  Somoza 
that  we  believe  that  a  political  solution 
is  necessary  to  resolve  the  problem  in 
Nicaragua.  And  that  if  the  political 
problem  is  not  resolved,  that  the 
polarization  will  continue,  and  the 
chances  of  a  radical  solution  to  the 
problem  developing  are  greater.  And, 
therefore,  we  have  urged  him,  as  the 
head  of  his  government,  to  reflect 
carefully  and  deeply  on  that  question 
and  to  work  with  others  to  see  whether 
or  not  a  solution  can  be  found. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  new  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister  [Flora  MacDonald]  on  that 
new  government  and  Canada's  in- 
tention of  moving  its  Embassy  in  Is- 
rael? 

A.  I  have  sent  a  letter  of  contratula- 
tions  to  the  new  Foreign  Minister  of 
Canada,  but  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
meet  with  her  or  to  discuss  any  matters 
of  substance  with  her.  □ 
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AFRICA:        Decision  on 
Southern  Rhodesia  Sanctions 


Following  are  remarks  by  President 
arter  and  a  press  briefing  by  Secre- 
iry  Vance  on  June  7,  1979,  and  Sec- 
tary Vance's  statement  before  the 
enate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
nd  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
ittee  on  June  12. 


RESIDENT  CARTER'S 
EMARKS,  JUNE  7,  19791 

After  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
msideration,  I  have  made  a  decision 

1  the  Zimbabwe-Rhodesian  sanctions, 
irst,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
e  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
ould  not  be  served  by  lifting  the 
nctions. 

Secondly,  I  am  equally  convinced 
at  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
imbabwe-Rhodesia  would  not  be 
rved  by  the  lifting  of  the  sanctions. 
Finally,  it's  clear  to  me  that  although 
ere  has  been  some  very  encouraging 
ogress  made  in  that  country,  that  the 
tion  taken  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
tisfy  the  provision  of  the  U.S.  law 
:scribed  in  the  so-called  Case-Javits 
nendment. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  we  have 
refully  assessed  recent  events  in 
mbabwe-Rhodesia.  We  have  con- 
lted  very  closely  with  the  British, 
ho  retain  both  legal  and  historic 
terests  and  responsibilities  for  that 
untry. 

The  actual  voting  in  the  April  elec- 
ts appears  to  have  been  administered 
a  reasonably  fair  way  under  the  cir- 
mstances.  But  the  elections  were 
Id  under  a  constitution  that  was 
afted  by  and  then  submitted  only  to 

2  white  minority,  only  60%  of  whom 
emselves  supported  the  new  Con- 
tution.  The  black  citizens,  who  con- 
fute 96%  of  the  population  of 
mbabwe-Rhodesia,  never  had  a 
ance  to  consider  nor  to  vote  for  or 
ainst  the  Constitution  under  which 
;  elections  were  held. 

The  Constitution  preserves  extraor- 
rcary  power  for  the  4%  white  minor- 
.  It  gives  this  small  minority  vastly 
^proportionate  numbers  of  votes  in 
J  country's  Parliament.  It  gives  this 
rc  continued  control  over  the  army, 
;  police,  the  system  of  justice,  and 
!  civil  service,  and  it  also  lets  the  4% 
nority  exercise  a  veto  over  any  sig- 
'icant  constitutional  reform. 
Moreover,  while  the  Case-Javits 
lendment  called  for  free  participation 


of  all  political  factions  or  groups  in  the 
country  in  the  recent  election,  the 
internal  representatives  of  the  opposing 
political  parties  were  banned  from  the 
elections.  They  were  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process.  They  were 
prohibited  from  holding  meetings,  from 
having  political  rallies,  from  express- 
ing their  views  against  voting  in  the 
election,  and  even  prevented  from  ad- 
vertising their  views  in  the  news 
media. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  conclude 
that  the  elections  were  either  fair  or 
free.  Nor  can  I  conclude  that  the  other 
condition  of  the  U.S.  law  has  been 
fully  met.  The  authorities  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  attend  an  all-parties 
meeting,  but  they  have  not  indicated 
that  they  are  prepared  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously about  "all  relevant  issues."  All 
relevant  issues  have  to  be  considered  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  U.S.  law. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  keep 
the  question  of  the  observance  of  sanc- 
tions under  review.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  future  progress  can  be  made  and 
made  rapidly.  Along  with  the  British, 
we  will  particularly  look  for  progress 
toward  a  wider  political  process  and 
more  legitimate  and  genuine  majority 
rule.  In  so  doing,  we  will  report  to  the 
Congress  and,  obviously,  consult  with 
the  Congress  on  a  monthly  basis  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia. 

The  position  that  I  have  outlined  best 
serves  not  only  American  interests  but 
the  interests  of  our  allies  in  a  region  of 
the  world  of  increasing  importance  to 
us.  It  should  preserve  our  diplomatic 
and  ties  of  trade  with  friendly  African 
governments  and  also  limit  —  and  this 
is  very  important  —  limit  the  opportu- 
nity of  outside  powers  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  in  southern  Africa 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

No  other  government  on  Earth  has 
extended  diplomatic  relations  or  recog- 
nition to  Zimbabwe-Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment. However,  these  actions  of  the 
United  States  that  I'm  describing 
should  help  and  encourage  the  newly 
elected  authorities,  including  Mr. 
Muzorewa  [Prime  Minister  Abel 
Muzorewa],  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
achieve  genuine  majority  rule,  an  end 
to  apartheid  and  racism,  based  on  firm, 
reasonable,  constitutional  processes 
that  exemplify  the  very  principles  on 
which  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
founded. 


I  consider  this  principle  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  represent  in  inter- 
national affairs  what  our  nation  stands 
for,  what  our  people  believe  in. 

I  recognize,  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you,  that  I  do  not  have  a  majority 
of  support  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  My 
guess  is  that  at  the  present  time  in  the 
House  we  would  have  difficulty  in  this 
position  prevailing.  But  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  principle  to  me  personally 
and  to  our  country,  because  I  see  the 
prospect  of  our  nation  being  seriously 
damaged  in  its  relationship  with  other 
countries,  in  southern  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  because  to  lift  sanctions  at 
this  time  would  directly  violate  inter- 
national law,  our  past  agreements  ever 
since  President  Johnson  under  the 
United  Nations,  and  would  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  best  interests  of  either  our 
country  or  the  people  of  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia,  I  intend  to  do  everything  I 
can  within  my  power  to  prevail  on  this 
decision. 

It  means  a  lot  to  our  country  to  do 
what's  right  and  what's  decent  and 
what's  fair  and  what  is  principled.  And 
in  my  opinion,  the  action  that  I've  de- 
scribed fulfills  these  requirements. 


SECRETARY  VANCE'S 
PRESS  BRIEFING, 
JUNE  7,  19792 

Q.  Is  it  true  we  were  afraid  we 
would  lose  Nigeria's  oil  if  we  made 
some  other  decision  and  that  was  a 
major  factor  in  doing  what  the 
President  described? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  a  major  factor  in 
the  decision  that  was  taken.  The  deci- 
sion was  taken  for  the  reasons  which 
the  President  gave,  the  reasons  of  deep 
principle  insofar  as  we  are  concerned. 
And  the  fact  that  Nigeria  indicated  that 
the  decision  we  took  might  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  their  decision  to  sell  oil  to  us 
was  not  a  major  factor. 

Q.  Will  it  now  be  necessary  for 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  to  adopt  a  new 
constitution,  number  one,  have  that 
ratified  by  the  public  and  to  have 
new  elections? 

A.  What  we  have  said  is  that  we  will 
observe  the  progress  which  is  made 
with  respect  to  broadening  political 
participation,  and  movement  toward 
true,  genuine  majority  rule.  I  don't 
want  at  this  time  to  try  to  go  into  detail 
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as  to  exactly  what  factors  would  be  in- 
volved in  that.  But  we  will  be  doing  the 
same  thing,  the  British  will  be  doing 
this,  as  will  others. 

Q.  Presumably,  this  would  mean 
an  attempt  to  get,  at  some  future 
date,  the  present  authorities  of  the 
Muzorewa  government  and  Nkomo 
[Joshua  Nkomo,  President  of  Zim- 
babwe African  People's  Union]  and 
Mugabe  [Robert  Mugabe,  Secretary 
General  of  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union]  together  since  that  was 
always  at  the  heart  of  the  Anglo- 
American  proposals.  Do  you  envision 
that  as  a  future  possibility? 

A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  is  a  possi- 
bility, and  I  would  hope  that  progress 
can  be  made  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  what  the 
requirements  are  or  what  they  have 
to  do  specifically  to  get  us  to  lift 
sanctions? 

A.  I  think  I  have  answered  that 
question  before.  I  said  we  were  going 
to  be  looking  at  the  two  general  factors 
that  I  indicated,  and  I  think  at  this 
point,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  and 
list  specifics. 

Q.  The  Constitution;  what  was  the 
second  factor? 

A.  Whether  there  will  be  broader 
political  participation  and  real  im- 
provement toward  majority  rule. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  and 
the  President  and  others  in  the  Ad- 
ministration will  do  to  prevail  on  this 
battle  in  Congress,  what  specific  ac- 
tions? 

A.  I  will  be  testifying  before  the 
Congress  next  week,  probably  before 
both  committees,  to  state  in  detail  our 
position,  the  reasons  for  it.  We  will  be 
speaking  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  answer  whatever  questions 
they  may  have  on  this,  and  we  will 
work  to  our  utmost  capacity  to  con- 
vince them  that  this  action  which  the 
President  has  announced  is  in  the  na- 
tional interests  of  our  country,  which 
we  believe  it  deeply  to  be. 

Q.  You  are  not  telling  us  right  now 
what  specific  things  would  cause  you 
to  lift  the  sanctions,  but  are  you 
going  to  tell  the  Muzorewa  govern- 
ment what  specific  things  they  could 
do  to  cause  the  U.S.  Government  to 
change  their  position? 

A.  I  think  we  have  already  indicated 
the  kinds  of  things.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  lay  down  rigid 
specifics  at  this  point.  This  has  to  be 
discussed,  and  would  be  discussed  by 
the  British,  who  have  a  leading  respon- 


sibility, as  the  President  said,  and  by 
ourselves  as  well. 

Q.  Will  you  send  someone  to  talk 
to  them  about  this? 

A.  We  probably  will  be  sending 
somebody  to  Salisbury  who  would  be 
stationed,  I  believe,  probably  in  the 
British  office  there. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  it 
would  be  contradictory,  however,  to 
lift  the  sanctions  at  some  later  date 
unless  the  Constitution  and  form  of 
election  had  been  changed  because 
today  that  is  the  rationale  you  are 
giving  for  maintaining  sanctions? 

A.  The  President  made  this  very 
clear,  that  if  the  situation  remains  un- 
changed and  there  is  no  progress,  then 
there  is  no  basis  for  lifting  the  sanc- 
tions. 

Q.  You  are  saying  they  have  made 
good  progress.  What  specifically  in 
the  current  situation  do  you  consider 
progress? 

A.  What  we  have  said  is  we  believe 
there  is  a  new  reality  in  what  has  taken 
place,  in  the  elections,  even  though  we 
cannot  find  that  they  were  fully  free 
and  fair.  I  think  the  fact  is  that  you  do 
have  more  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernmental processes  by  the  blacks  than 
was  the  case  before.  But  it  is  an  im- 
perfect situation. 

Q.  They  are  going  to  be  just  as 
confused  as  we,  aren't  they,  on  what 
you  really  want  them  to  do,  what 
changes  in  the  Constitution.  We  have 
had  200  years  trying  to  figure  out 
one  man,  one  vote  and  those  princi- 
ples here.  Is  it  realistic  to  expect 
them  now  to  make  some  kind  of 
changes,  hoping  that  they  will  meet 
with  your  approval? 

A.  I  think  this  is  something  they  will 
be  discussing  within  their  own  gov- 
ernment. They  will  be  discussing  it 
with  the  British  Government,  they  will 
be  discussing  it,  I  would  believe,  with 
the  other  African  nations.  And,  there- 
fore, this  will  lead  to  a  process  out  of 
which  can  come  the  kind  of  changes 
which  will  lead  to  real  progress. 

Q.  Will  you  continue  to  seek  sup- 
port for  the  Anglo-American  propos- 
als from  this  government? 

A.  I  would  say  at  this  point  that  we 
will  move  from  the  situation  that  we 
are  faced  with  now.  Some  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  Anglo-American  proposal 
we  believe  are  still  sound  proposals  in 
that  they  deal  with  moving  toward 
majority  rule  and  full  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  government  by  all  of 
the  citizens  of  that  country.  But  I  think 
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this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  must  be 
discussed  with  the  government  and 
with  the  people  there. 

Q.  Two  questions — I  take  it  thai 
the  parliamentary  calendar  and  the 
congressional  calendar  and  other 
considerations  have  led  you  to  be- 
lieve the  British  will  not  act  in  a  deci- 
sive way  on  this  until  autumn.  1 
would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  true,  and, 
also,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  this 
representative  we  would  send  to 
Salisbury  would  actually  be  based 
there,  or  would  be  coming  in  and  oui 
in  the  way  that  Steven — 

A.  Coming  in  and  out,  but  spend  i 
considerable  amount  of  time  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  that  will 
be? 

A.  We  have  not  made  a  determina- 
tion on  whom  that  will  be. 

Q.  I  am  sorry,  I  preempted  mj 
own  question  about  the  British 
calendar. 

A.  The  British  must  really  speak  foi 
themselves  on  that.  They  are  proceeds 
ing  in  a  prudent  and  careful  way.  Ae 
you  know,  they  have  sent  emissaries  tc 
the  area.  Those  emissaries  have  not  yei 
completed  their  discussions  in  the  re- 
gion. When  they  do,  they  will  be  re^ 
porting  back  to  the  British  Govern' 
ment,  who  will  share  those  views  with 
us.  And  we  will  work,  as  we  have  ii, 
the  past,  closely  with  the  British  to  sc 
what  can  be  developed  in  the  situatior 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Q.  In  a  sense,  you  are  siding  witli 
the  British  in  giving  what  I  might  call 
creeping  legitimacy  to  the  internal 
solution  government.  That  obviouslj 
is  going  to  lead  to  a  major  confron 
tation  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Is  thai 
the  goal? 

A.  Our  goal  is  to  see  true  majorit) 
rule  in  the  area,  and  we  will  continue 
to  work  in  that  direction,  and  I  thinl 
that  is  putting  it  very  simply. 

SECRETARY  VANCE'S 
STATEMENT,  JUNE  12,  19793 

The  President  has  now  made  the  de 
termination  called  for  by  the  Case 
Javits  amendment.  I  am  here  today  tc 
explain  that  judgment  in  more  detail. 

Let  me  summarize  the  conclusion; 
we  have  reached. 

•  There  has  been  encouraging  prog 
ress  in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  But  this 
progress  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  justif) 
our  lifting  the  sanctions. 

•  We  will  continue  to  keep  the  sanc- 
tions issue  under  review.  We  will  par- 
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ticularly  look  for  movement  toward  a 
wider  political  process  and  genuine 
majority  rule. 

•  We  will  report  on  a  monthly  basis 
to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  being 
made. 

•  We  are  convinced  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  served  by  the  lifting  of  sanctions 
now. 

•  Our  challenge  now  is  to  encourage 
further  progress,  both  toward  an  end  to 
discrimination  and  toward  peace. 

The  Stakes  Involved 

Let  me  focus  initially  on  the  stakes 
involved.  For  this  is  not  a  small  matter. 
It  is  among  the  more  important  issues 
on  our  foreign  policy  agenda. 

Over  the  past  several  years  there 
have  been  rising  levels  of  interest  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  country  about 
political  trends  in  Africa.  Some  have 
stressed  our  growing  economic  stake  in 
good  relations  with  African  nations  that 
possess  many  of  the  resources  upon 
which  our  prosperity  depends.  Others 
emphasize  our  political  interest  in 
searching  for  dependable  communica- 
tions and  understanding  in  a  continent 
which  holds  more  than  a  third  of  the 
world's  nations.  Still  others  have  seen 
in  Africa  a  new  ground  for  East-West 
competition. 

Whatever  basis  for  an  American 
interest  seems  most  compelling,  there 
is  one  reality  which  ought  to  be  at  the 
forefront  of  our  deliberations.  It  is  this: 
Dur  work  for  peaceful  change  in  south- 
ern Africa — principally  in  Rhodesia 
ind  in  Namibia — has  been  the  most 
Positive  single  element  shaping  our  re- 
ations  with  virtually  all  African  na- 
ions. 

The  joint  Anglo-American  peace  ef- 
fort in  Rhodesia,  and  our  efforts  with 
:our  of  our  closest  NATO  allies  to 
)ring  peace  to  Namibia,  have  demon- 
strated that  we  intend  to  respect  in  Af- 
rica the  same  ideals  we  espouse  for 
)urselves:  full  equality  under  the  law 
or  all  peoples  of  all  races.  Nothing 
:lse  we  can  do  strikes  more  resonance 
imong  African  leaders  and  peoples. 

This  fact  ought  to  be  pondered  very 
:arefully  in  connection  with  any  further 
:ompulsory  legislation  on  our  partici- 
Jation  in  the  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  Do  we  really  want  to 
orswear  our  most  important  single  re- 
source in  this  increasingly  important 
>art  of  the  world?  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
vill  not,  for  the  sake  of  our  interests  as 
veil  as  our  ideals. 

Lord  Hugh  Caradon,  a  distinguished 
British  diplomat  who  has  grappled  with 
hese  issues  for  many  years,  recently 
mt  it  this  way:  "[I]t  will  be  a  major 
lisaster,"  he  wrote,  "if  the  West  ap- 
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pears  to  be  supporting  white 
minorities,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reap  the  advantage  .  .  .  .  ' 

Last  year's  Case-Javits  amendment 
established  two  measurements  of 
progress  toward  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia  that  were  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  to  continue  to  enforce 
sanctions.  The  first  was  whether  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia  has  ".  .  . 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  at  an  all-parties 
conference,  held  under  international 
auspices,  on  all  relevant  is- 
sues. ..."  The  second  standard  was 
installation  of  a  government  "...  cho- 
sen by  free  elections  in  which  all 
political  and  population  groups  have 
been  allowed  to  participate 
freely.  ..." 

Both  conditions  encompass  goals  to 
which  the  Administration  subscribes. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  had  good 
reason  to  make  a  precise  interpretation 
of  that  legislation.  For  if  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  had  been  positive, 
the  amendment  would  have  mandated 
that  we  cease  our  participation  in  sanc- 
tions adopted  in  1966  and  1968,  with 
our  support,  by  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  The  Security  Council  was 
acting  within  its  mandatory  powers 
under  the  U.N.  Charter.  As  members 
of  the  committee  know,  such  actions 
are  legally  binding  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  And  we  must  assume 
that  the  Congress  would  expect  the 
most  rigorous  and  compelling  possible 
showing  of  fact,  when  the  outcome 
may  be  to  place  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  international  law. 

These  sanctions  were  imposed  at  the 
request  of  Great  Britain,  which  re- 
tained sovereignty  over  Rhodesia  after 
the  white  minority  regime  unilaterally 
declared  independence  in  1965.  Britain 
retains  today  this  legal  and  historic  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  Congress, 
which  underlies  the  Case-Javits  legis- 
lation, that  progress  should  be  recog- 
nized. And,  as  the  President  said,  there 
has  been  encouraging  progress  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  A  step  has  been 
taken  away  from  total  white  control 
and  toward  majority  rule.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  that  country,  the 
white  minority  recognized  the  right  of 
the  black  majority  vote.  For  the  first 
time,  millions  of  black  Rhodesians  cast 
their  ballots  in  a  national  election. 
There  is  a  black  Prime  Minister — 
Bishop  Muzorewa — and  a  degree  of 
shared  power. 

But  while  there  has  been  progress  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,  it  is  not  yet  suffi- 
cient, in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  the 
provisions  of  the  Case-Javits  amend- 
ment. 


Provision  Concerning  the 
All-Parties  Meeting 


Let  me  turn  first  to  the  determination 
regarding  an  all-parties  meeting.  Such 
a  meeting  was  first  proposed  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  March  1978. 
Within  a  month,  the  patriotic  front 
agreed  to  such  a  meeting.  The  Salis- 
bury parties,  however,  refused  to  agree 
to  a  meeting  at  that  time,  on  the 
grounds  that  further  negotiations  with 
the  patriotic  front  would  undermine  the 
internal  settlement. 

Beginning  last  October,  the  Salis- 
bury government  appeared  to  reverse 
its  opposition  to  an  all-parties  confer- 
ence. In  a  meeting  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  later 
in  a  speech  in  Washington,  Prime 
Minister  Smith  [former  Prime  Minister 
of  the  white  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia]  indicated  for  the  first  time 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  attend  a 
meeting  with  other  parties.  That  posi- 
tion was  reiterated  directly  to  the  Ad- 
ministration in  subsequent  days. 

However,  the  law  requires  that  there 
be  more  than  an  expressed  willingness 
to  attend  such  a  meeting.  It  calls  for  a 
demonstration  by  Salisbury  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  engage  in  good 
faith  negotiations  on  all  relevant  issues. 
The  Conference  Report  [House  Rept. 
95-1546  of  Sept.  7,  1978]  interprets 
"a  willingness  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith"  to  mean  that  the  Rhodesian 
Government  has  "committed  itself"  to 
participate.  It  goes  on  to  define  "all 
relevant  issues"  to  include,  among 
other  things,  the  terms  of  majority  rule, 
the  protection  of  minority  rights,  the 
Anglo-American  plan,  and  the  terms  of 
the  Salisbury  agreement.  I  believe  it 
contemplated  that  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  be  sufficiently 
committed  to  engage  in  serious  negoti- 
ations at  such  a  meeting  and  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  discuss  all  issues. 

The  Rhodesian  Government's  posi- 
tive expressions,  however,  were  not 
supported  by  its  actions.  On  October 
19,  1978,  the  day  before  the  Salisbury 
Executive  Council  conveyed  to  Ad- 
ministration officials  its  willingness  to 
attend  an  all-parties  meeting,  major  air 
strikes  were  initiated  against  opposition 
camps  in  Zambia,  sharply  intensifying 
the  conflict.  Despite  our  warnings 
about  their  consequences  for  possible 
negotiations,  the  raids  continued  for 
several  days,  and  similar  raids  took 
place  over  the  following  months. 

In  subsequent  efforts  by  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  build  a  substantive 
foundation  for  a  successful  meeting, 
Salisbury  consistently  refused  to 
explore  possible  compromises  that 
might  lead  to  a  settlement.   British 
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representative  Cledwyn  Hughes  was 
sent  on  a  mission  in  late  1978,  accom- 
panied by  U.S.  Ambassador  [to  Zam- 
bia] Stephen  Low,  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  all-parties  meeting.  They 
were  unable  to  draw  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
colleagues  into  any  discussions  of 
matters  of  substance  and  concluded  that 
there  was  no  indication  that  the  Salis- 
bury parties  would  come  to  an  all- 
parties  meeting  prepared  to  discuss  ar- 
rangements other  than  their  own. 

Certainly,  responsibility  for  the  cur- 
rent crisis  lies  with  both  sides  in  the 
conflict.  In  recent  months,  the  patriotic 
front  has  been  equally  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  serious  negotiations.  Both  sides 
have  engaged  in  acts  of  violence  that 
inhibited  peaceful  negotiations.  Both 
sides  have  sought  dominance  rather 
than  accommodation. 

In  short,  we  and  the  British  reluc- 
tantly concluded  that  neither  side  was 
willing  to  negotiate  seriously  and  flexi- 
bly on  all  relevant  issues. 


Prerequisite  for  Free  Elections 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  pre- 
requisite of  our  law — that  calling  for 
free  elections.  On  this  part  of  the  issue, 
considerable  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  size  of  the  turnout,  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  the  security  of  the 
polling  places,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  April 
elections. 

We  should  and  do  recognize  that  the 
elections  were  conducted  in  reasonably 
free  fashion  under  the  circumstances. 
Observers  reported  that  the  privacy  of 
the  polling  booth  was  observed,  that  a 
massive  voter  education  effort  was 
made,  that  those  parties  participating  in 
the  election  were  allowed  to  campaign 
freely,  and  that  the  government  did  not 
bias  the  elections  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
participating  parties  over  the  others. 

But  we  must  also  consider  such  cen- 
tral issues  as  the  effective  distribution 
of  power  and  the  freedom  of  political 
expression  and  choice.  The  April  elec- 
tions were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a 
constitution  approved  in  January  in  a 
national  referendum  in  which  only 
whites  were  permitted  to  vote.  Under 
that  Constitution  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment rest  first  with  the  House  of 
Assembly — consisting  of  100  Mem- 
bers. Article  22  of  Chapter  III  of  the 
Constitution  creates  that  body.  Let  me 
read  from  Article  22: 

"(A)  72  shall  be  black  members 
duly  elected  thereto  by  voters  enrolled 
on  the  common  voters  roll  .  .  . 

(B)  20  shall  be  white  members  duly 
elected  thereto  by  voters  enrolled  on 
the  white  voters  roll  .  .  . 


(C)  8  shall  be  white  members  duly 
elected  thereto  in  accordance  with 
..."  (The  article  then  describes  the 
separate  procedures  to  be  used  in 
electing  the  other  eight  white  Par- 
liamentarians.) 

So  the  Constitution  distributes  seats 
in  the  government  on  the  basis  of  race. 
It  is  enshrined  in  the  Rhodesian  Con- 
stitution that  there  shall  be  28  white 
Members  of  the  House  Assem- 
bly— 28%  of  the  seats,  reserved  for 
less  than  4%  of  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  only  disproportionate 
representation  that  concerns  us;  it  is  the 
reservation  of  basic  elements  of 
sovereignty  for  minority  control.  The 
Constitution  gives  the  minority  con- 
tinued control  over  the  army,  the 
police,  the  system  of  justice,  and  the 
civil  service,  and  it  also  lets  the  4% 
minority  exercise  a  veto  power  over 
any  significant  constitutional  reform. 
Let  me  be  more  specific: 

•  For  at  least  5  years,  positions  in 
the  Cabinet  are  to  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  each  party's  strength  in  the 
House.  Thus,  special  privileges  in  Par- 
liament automatically  translate  into 
administrative  power.  In  the  current 
19-member  Cabinet  there  are  five 
"white  only"  places. 

•  The  Constitution  requires  that 
control  of  the  military,  the  police,  the 
courts,  and  the  civil  service  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  selected  from  the  high- 
est ranks  of  the  current  services.  It  also 
establishes  white-dominated  commis- 
sions to  control  administration  and 
hiring  practices  in  each  of  these 
branches,  not  subject  to  direction  or 
control  by  elected  leaders.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  blacks 
from  upper  levels  of  administration  of 
these  central  functions  of  government. 

•  Of  170  clauses  in  the  Constitution, 
some  120  "entrenched  clauses"  can  be 
changed  only  with  the  approval  of  78 
of  the  Members  of  the  House.  That 
means  an  effective  white  veto  power 
over  major  constitutional  reform. 

•  Similar  provisions  apply  to  day- 
to-day  lawmaking  in  such  areas  as 
housing  standards,  electoral  laws, 
medical  care,  and  education.  In  these 
realms,  too,  the  minority  has  retained 
extraordinary  power  for  itself. 

•  The  Constitution  does  contain  pro- 
hibitions against  racial  discrimination 
in  the  content  or  the  execution  of  laws. 
However,  it  exempts  from  the  dis- 
crimination ban  such  areas  as  family 
law,  entry  into  employment,  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds,  and  important 
aspects  of  criminal  proceedings.  As  a 
result  the  Rhodesian  Constitution 
legalizes  the  treatment  of  black  citizens 
as  second-class  citizens. 
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It  is  said  that  this  is  only  a  transi- 
tional, 10-year  arrangement.  But  all 
that  is  promised  in  10  years  is  a  review 
to  recommend  changes.  It  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  five-member  commission, 
three  of  whom  will  almost  certainly  be 
white.  Two  of  the  commission's  mem- 
bers will  be  chosen  by  the  white  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Two 
will  be  chosen  by  the  President.  The 
fifth  member,  the  chairman,  will  be  the 
chief  justice,  who  is  likely  to  be  white 
because  the  Constitution  requires  that 
he  be  appointed  from  persons  who  al- 
ready are  among  the  country's  highest 
judges. 

Let  me  be  clear:  We  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  rights  and  security  oi 
the  country's  minority  be  protected. 
For  that  reason,  we  have  consistently 
taken  the  position  that  fair  constitu- 
tional arrangements  must  include  spe- 
cial clauses  guaranteeing  the  rights  oi 
all  individuals — including  property  anc 
pension  rights.  This  is  important  in  as 
suring  the  white  minority  the  security 
they  must  have  if  they  are  to  remain  in 
the  country  and  continue  to  help  build  ? 
healthy  multiracial  society. 

Protecting  minority  rights  is  impor 
tant.  And  it  is  fair.  But  perpetuating 
minority  privilege  is  not.  And  by  pro; 
tecting  disproportionate  power  anc 
privilege  for  a  small  minority,  the  cur! 
rent  Rhodesian  Constitution  is  likely  U 
increase  resentment  and  tension  be 
tween  the  races  and  contribute  t( 
polarization  and  strife  in  the  future. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  same 
Constitution  that  permitted  election: 
also  kept  them  from  being  truly  free. 

Our  judgment  about  the  elections  i: 
reinforced  by  an  assessment  of  some  o 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  during  th< 
election  period.  The  election  au 
thorities  adopted  a  requirement  that  n( 
party  could  participate  unless  it  firs 
embraced  the  Constitution  adopted  ii 
January  by  white  voters  only.  The  tw< 
major  opposition  parties  —  ZAPl 
[Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union 
and  ZANU  [Zimbabwe  African  Na 
tional  Union] — were  outlawed  for  the  ' 
months  preceding  the  elections.  Al 
political  activities  by  those  groups  wen 
proscribed.  Hundreds  of  their  member 
were  detained.  They  were  prohibite( 
from  holding  meetings,  from  havinj 
political  rallies,  and  from  expressinj 
their  views  against  voting  in  the  elec 
tion.  Their  statements  could  not  evei 
be  carried  in  the  news  media. 

The  Salisbury  parties  did  offer  ai 
amnesty  to  opposition  forces.  But  i 
was  conditioned  on  a  requirement  tha 
they  lay  down  their  arms,  accept  th< 
internal  settlement,  and  return  home 
Those  accepting  the  amnesty  offe 
would  have  had  to  agree  to  the  Con 
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stitution  drawn  up  by  the  internal  par- 
ties and  to  participate  in  elections  man- 
aged by  the  internal  parties.  The  mis- 
trust among  the  parties  has  been  far  too 
great  for  either  side  to  have  accepted 
elections  controlled  by  the  other  with- 
out any  guarantees  that  the  elections 
would  be  impartially  run. 

It  is  primarily  on  the  basis  of  these 
factors — the  inherent  problems  with 
the  Rhodesian  Constitution,  the  denial 
to  nearly  97%  of  the  people  of  any 
voice  in  approving  that  arrangement, 
and  the  firm  restrictions  on  participa- 
tion in  the  elections — that  we  have 
concluded  that  the  April  elections  were 
not  free  as  the  Case-Javits  amendment 
requires  if  the  sanctions  are  to  be 
ended. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
elections  have  created  a  new  reality  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  the  people  there  did  choose  to 
vote,  many  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  minority  has  recognized  that  the 
majority  must  be  brought  into  the 
political  process,  and  there  has  been 
important  movement  toward  majority 
rule.  We  must — and  will — encourage 
further  progress. 

Role  of  the  U.S. 

Our  challenge  now  is  to  build  on  this 
progress  to  help  create  the  conditions 
which  can  bring  an  enduring  peace. 
How  can  the  United  States  best  serve 
the  cause  of  reconciliation  and  peace? 

First,  we  will  continue  to  do  all  we 
can  together  with  our  British  col- 
leagues in  support  of  efforts  toward  a 
peaceful  solution.  We  have  consulted 
closely  with  the  new  British  Govern- 
ment and  will  do  so  on  a  continuing 
basis.  The  British  Government  is  now 
engaged  in  broad  consultations  in  the 
region  to  explore  ways  of  enhancing 
the  prospects  for  peace  and  interna- 
tional acceptance  and  will  be  sharing 
this  information  with  us. 

Second,  we  will  seek  to  preserve  our 
ability  to  communicate,  and  work  for 
peace,  with  all  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. In  this  context,  a  member  of  our 
Embassy  in  South  Africa  will  make 
periodic,  extended  visits  to  Salisbury 
and  will  cooperate  with  the  British 
emissary  who  is  making  similar  visits. 

Third,  as  we  have  previously  said, 
we  would  support  any  peace  agreement 
which  the  parties  themselves  might 
reach — whether  it  is  based  on  open, 
impartially  supervised  elections  or  on 
some  other  form  of  political  accommo- 
dation. 

Finally,  as  the  President  has  said, 
we  will  keep  the  sanctions  question 


under  constant  review  in  light  of  prog- 
ress toward  a  wider  political  process 
and  more  legitimate  and  genuine 
majority  rule. 

As  many  observers  have  noted,  it  is 
too  early  to  tell  whether  the  new  ar- 
rangement will  bring  greater  progress 
toward  full  equality  of  political  rights 
and  truly  representative  government  or 
perpetuate  disproportionate  minority 
control;  whether  it  will  produce  signifi- 
cantly greater  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens or  preserve  economic  and  social 
inequities;  whether  it  will  produce 
new,  serious  efforts  at  accommodation 
with  opposition  parties — both  external 
and  internal — or  bring  heightened 
military  confrontation. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe  the  pre- 
cise form  progress  might  take.  That  is 
for  the  people  of  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 
to  decide.  But,  unless  Salisbury  makes 
a  genuine  effort  in  these  directions,  the 
military  conflict  will  continue.  We  be- 
lieve that  African  states  would  lend 
their  full  support  to  efforts  toward 
political  reconciliation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  the 
African  states  and  the  international 
community  would  agree  that  no  party 
should  be  allowed  a  veto  over  a  fair 
political  solution.  No  party  will  be  al- 
lowed a  veto  over  our  own  policies. 
We  would  give  our  full  support  to  fair 
arrangements  and  to  genuine  efforts 
toward  political  accommodation,  even 
if  some  parties  refused  to  cooperate. 

The  course  we  propose  recognizes 
that  progress  has  been  made,  encour- 
ages further  progress,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  us  to  continue  to  work  with 
all  the  parties  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. We  believe  this  position  best 
serves  our  interests  in  the  region,  on 
the  continent,  and  in  the  international 
community.  For  our  primary  national 
interest  in  the  region  is  in  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

Growing  conflict  would  bear  a  heavy 
human  toll.  It  would  radicalize  the 
situation  further.  It  would  deepen  divi- 
sions within  the  country  and  throughout 
the  region.  And  it  would  create  greater 
opportunities  for  outside  intervention. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  Salisbury. 
But  without  further  progress  and  ac- 
commodation, there  will  not  be  peace. 

Effects  of  Lifting  Sanctions 

Premature  lifting  of  sanctions  would 
have  several  effects. 

First,  lifting  Rhodesian  sanctions 
now  could  undermine  the  position  of 
the  internationally  recognized  legal 
authority  there — Great  Britain.  We 
should  not  prejudge  or  undercut  current 
British  efforts.  We  should  not  rush  to 
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lift  sanctions  or  endorse  the  Salisbury 
arrangements  at  a  time  when  Britain  is 
withholding  such  actions  and  exploring 
means  by  which  the  prospects  for  fur- 
ther progress  and  a  settlement  can  be 
improved.  The  situation  could  evolve 
significantly  in  the  coming  months.  We 
should  not  discourage  that  evolution  by 
effectively  saying  to  Salisbury  that  its 
current  arrangements  have  our  support 
and  need  not  be  altered — and  saying  to 
the  African  nations  that  we  no  longer 
seek  a  fair  settlement.  As  the  President 
has  noted,  no  other  nation  has  recog- 
nized the  new  authorities  in  Salisbury. 
The  British  position  continues  to  be 
central.  They  are  recognized  by  the  in- 
ternational community  as  retaining 
legal  sovereignty.  They  will  be 
addressing  this  issue  at  the  Common- 
wealth Conference  in  Lusaka,  Zambia, 
in  August.  They  must  make  their  deci- 
sion on  the  future  of  sanctions  when 
the  orders  in  council  come  up  for  re- 
view in  November.  We  should  recog- 
nize the  difficult  issues  they  face  and 
refrain  from  any  actions  which  will 
complicate  their  ability  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Second,  such  an  action  would  di- 
minish the  chances  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. By  giving  the  appearance  of 
siding  with  Salisbury,  our  ability  to 
work  for  a  negotiated  solution  would 
be  severely  limited.  We  would  encour- 
age Salisbury  to  expect  further  Ameri- 
can support  and  assistance  in  the  mili- 
tary struggle.  And  we  would  harden  the 
view  of  the  external  forces  that  their 
only  option  was  a  military  one. 

Third,  a  unilateral  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions now  would  undermine  the  signifi- 
cant progress  we  have  made  in  im- 
proving our  relations  throughout  Africa 
in  the  past  2Vi  years. 

That  progress  has  been  due  largely  to 
our  efforts  to  help  avoid  racial  conflict 
and  growing  instability  in  southern  Af- 
rica through  peaceful  accommodation 
based  on  majority  rule.  To  abandon 
that  effort  now  would  inevitably  di- 
minish our  standing  and  our  influence 
among  Africans  and  indeed  in  many 
parts  of  the  Third  World. 

We  must  clearly  recognize  that  our 
relations  with  African  and  other  de- 
veloping nations  are  increasingly  im- 
portant to  us.  We  have  important  eco- 
nomic interests  in  good  ties.  And  the 
political  significance  of  these  nations  to 
us  is  growing  as  well.  African  unwill- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  the  radical 
Arabs  in  their  effort  to  discredit  Egypt, 
for  example,  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  important.  A  recent  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  number  of  African 
governments  which  opposed  efforts  to 
suspend  Egypt  and  Israel  from  the 
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ARMS  COIVTROL:        Secretary  Vance's 
Testimony  on  SALT  If 


Statements  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  9 
and  10,  1979. * 


SALT  II  AND  U.S. 
NATIONAL  SECURITY, 
JULY  9,  1979 2 

We  proceed  today  with  the  second 
step  in  a  fateful  joint  responsibility. 
The  President  has  completed  a  negotia- 
tion in  the  process  launched  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  the  first  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaty — SALT  I — and  con- 
tinued by  President  Ford  at  Vladivos- 
tok. The  Senate  is  now  called  to  per- 
form its  equally  important  function  of 
advice  and  consent  on  the  second 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty — SALT 
II. 

President  Carter  has  taken  a  further 
step  along  the  path  marked  out  by  his 
predecessors.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
will  perform  its  high  duties  in  a  totally 


nonpartisan  manner.  For  the  course  our 
country  takes,  through  this  ratification 
process,  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
our  nation's  security,  now  and  for 
years  to  come. 

I  know  we  all  understand  what  is  at 
stake.  And  thus  we  share  a  common 
purpose  in  this  undertaking:  to  do  what 
we  believe  is  best  for  the  security  of 
our  country.  As  it  has  been  throughout 
the  negotiations,  this  remains  a  cooper- 
ative undertaking  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Senate.  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  as- 
sist the  Senate  in  addressing  the 
treaty's  relationship  to  the  central  is- 
sues of  security  and  peace. 

When  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  each  have  the  capacity  to 
destroy  the  other  regardless  of  who 
strikes  first,  national  security  takes  on 
new  dimensions. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  pre- 
serve a  stable  military  balance  with  the 
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World  Health  Organization  and  Egypt 
from  the  nonaligned  conference  to  be 
held  in  September. 

Fourth,  we  would  be  giving  others 
new  opportunities  to  expand  their  in- 
fluence in  Africa  at  our  expense.  Con- 
cerned African  nations  want  peace  and 
they  have  supported  our  negotiating 
efforts.  But  if  they  conclude  that  we 
have  abandoned  the  goal  of  fair  major- 
ity rule  in  southern  Africa,  they  may 
turn  increasingly  to  others  in  search  of 
material  and  moral  support  for  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  Rhodesian  conflict 
and  for  protection  of  their  territory 
from  the  expanding  conflict.  An 
East-West  polarization  in  Africa  could 
not  only  hurt  us;  it  would  hurt  our  al- 
lies whose  relationships  throughout  the 
continent  are  linked  to  ours.  Indeed, 
many  of  our  friends  have  expressed  this 
concern  to  us. 

Finally,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
progress  already  made  in  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia  is  sufficient  would,  in  my 
judgment,  represent  a  retreat  from  the 
principles  of  racial  justice  which  we 
have  strived  to  achieve  in  our  own 
country.  To  have  one  standard  of  racial 
justice  at  home  and  another  abroad  is  to 
deny  our  common  humanity.  We  would 


tarnish  our  image  abroad  and  divide 
ourselves  at  home. 

We  need  not  invite  these  results.  We 
have  fashioned  a  course  which  affirms 
our  own  law,  including  the  Case-Javits 
amendment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  re- 
spects our  obligations  as  a  member  of 
the  world  community.  It  is  a  course 
which  is  faithful  to  our  principles,  as 
well  as  to  our  national  interests. 

Elections  have  been  held  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  Almost  every  ob- 
server, of  any  ideology,  has  drawn  the 
same  overriding  message  from  that 
event.  The  Rhodesian  people  want 
peace . 

Let  us  respect  that  central  result.  Let 
us  maintain  our  ability  to  work  for  rec- 
onciliation. Let  us  pursue  our  national 
interest  in  recognition  both  of  new 
realities  in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  and  of 
the  continuing  compelling  cause  of 
peace.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  June  11,  1979. 

2Text  from  White  House  press  release  of 
June  7,  1979. 

3  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Soviet  Union.   That  is  the   surest 
guarantee  of  peace. 

Maintaining  a  Stable 
Military  Balance 

First,  the  SALT  II  treaty  will  greatly 
assist  us  in  maintaining  a  stable  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  forces.  It  fully  protects 
a  strong  American  defense.  Our  na- 
tional defense  requires  nuclear  arms 
that  are  sufficiently  numerous,  power- 
ful, and  flexible  to  deter  the  full  range 
of  potential  threats.  As  an  essential  part 
of  this,  our  strategic  forces  must  be — 
and  must  be  seen  as — equivalent  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  helps  us  maintain 
this  balance  in  two  fundamental  ways. 

•  It  will  permit,  and  in  fact  aid,  the 
necessary  modernization  of  our 
strategic  forces. 

•  And  it  will  slow  the  momentum  of 
Soviet  strategic  programs,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  threats  we  would  otherwise 
face. 

As  members  of  the  committee  know, 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces  are  securely 
diversified  among  three  separate  deliv- 
ery systems  —  land-based  missiles, 
submarine-based  missiles,  and  long- 
range  bombers.  Each  of  the  three 
serves  a  unique  and  vital  role  in  our 
defense.  This  diversity  is  in  contrast  to 
the  Soviet's  heavy  reliance  on  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  land-based  missiles. 

SALT  II  will  permit  the  necessary 
modernization  of  each  of  these  three 
forces. 

•  This  fall  we  will  begin  fitting  our 
Poseidon  submarines  with  the  longer 
range  Trident  I  missile.  By  the  middle 
of  1981,  the  first  of  our  new  Trident 
submarines,  the  U.S.S.  Ohio,  will  be 
deployed.  Together,  these  new  systems 
will  assure  that  our  submarine-based 
missiles  will  continue  to  be  invulnera- 
ble. 

•  We  are  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  our  B-52  bombers  with  air-launched 
cruise  missiles.  This  will  enable  our 
B-52's  to  overcome  Soviet  air  defenses 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  expect 
the  first  squadron  of  B-52's  equipped 
with  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
(ALCM's)  to  be  in  operation  by  the  end 
of  1982.  Because  of  our  technological 
lead,  this  is  an  area  which  only  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  exploit 
fully  during  the  term  of  the  treaty. 
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Second,  we  must  have  the  best  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  the  military 
capabilities  and  programs  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  know  the  potential 
threats  we  face  so  that  we  can  deal  with 
them  effectively.  And  we  cannot  rely 
upon  trust  to  verify  that  strategic  arms 
control  obligations  are  being  fulfilled. 
We  must  be  able  to  determine  that  for 
ourselves,  through  our  own  monitoring 
capabilities. 

Third,  we  must  sustain  the  process 
of  placing  increasingly  more  effective 
restraints  on  the  growth  of  nuclear  ar- 
senals. 

Fourth  and  Anally,  we  must  take 
those  actions  that  will  strengthen  our 
alliances  and  enhance  our  leadership  in 
the  world. 

As  I  will  describe  today,  the  treaty 
that  is  before  you  serves  each  of  these 
imperatives  of  our  national  security. 
Tomorrow,  I  will  focus  more  particu- 
larly on  the  treaty's  bearing  on  our 
broader  international  interests. 

•  Secretary  [of  Defense]  Brown  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  discuss  in 
greater  detail  the  strategic  balance  and 
the  treaty's  relationship  to  it. 

•  Secretary  Brown  and  CIA  [Central 
Intelligence  Agency]  Director  Turner 
will  focus  on  the  relationship  among 
SALT  verification,  monitoring,  and  our 
intelligence  on  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

•  ACDA  [Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency]  Director  Seignious 
and  Ambassador  Earle  [chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  SALT]  will  concen- 
trate on  the  impact  of  the  treaty  in  re- 
straining the  nuclear  arms  competition. 


Testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  David 
C.  Jones,  ACDA  Director  George  M. 
Seignious  II,  and  Ambassador  Ralph 
Earle  II  will  appear  in  the  September 
1979  Bulletin.  (CIA  Director 
Stansfield  Turner  testified  in  closed  ses- 
sion.) 


Let  me  now  turn  to  the  treaty  and 
how  it  serves  the  four  national  security 
imperatives  that  must  guide  us  in  a 
nuclear-armed  world. 


•  The  President  has  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  new  land-based  missile,  the 
M-X,  which  will  deliver  more  war- 
heads with  greater  accuracy  than  our 
existing  Minuteman  missiles.  The  M-X 
will  be  mobile,  so  that  it  can  survive  a 
surprise  attack.   Each  of  the  mobile 


systems  that  the  President  is  consider- 
ing would  be  verifiable  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  monitoring  capabilities. 
With  that  standard  met,  the  M-X  is 
clearly  permitted  under  SALT  II  as  our 
one  new  land-based  intercontinental 
missile. 

Indeed,  SALT  II  allows  us  to  move 
ahead  with  each  of  these  necessary 
modernization  programs. 

The  treaty  will  also  assist  us  in  plan- 
ning our  future  forces.  The  M-X  mis- 
sile is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  growing  vulnerability  to  a 
surprise  attack  of  land-based  missiles 
in  fixed  silos.  Without  some  limit  on 
the  number  of  warheads  that  could  be 
sent  to  attack  it,  an  effective  mobile 
system  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
deploy,  for  it  would  require  many  more 
launch  sites — and  much  greater  cost. 
SALT  II  makes  the  mobile  M-X  more 
survivable  by  limiting  the  number  of 
warheads  on  Soviet  land-based 
strategic  missiles  through  1985  and  by 
providing  the  basis  for  negotiating  such 
limits  beyond  that  period  under  SALT 
III. 

In  this  and  other  ways,  the  treaty 
contributes  to  more  certain  defense 
planning  and  thus  provides  a  major 
benefit  to  us. 

As  Secretary  Brown  will  develop  in 
more  detail,  the  treaty  will  permit  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces 
and  aid  our  defense  planning  and  will 
also  assist  in  maintaining  the  strategic 
balance  through  the  mid-1980's  by  re- 
straining Soviet  growth. 

For  more  than  15  years,  Soviet  in- 
vestments in  nuclear  arms  have  risen 
steadily.  Today  the  overall  strength  of 
the  two  sides  is  roughly  equal.  What 
concerns  us  is  not  the  present  balance 
but  the  trend.  SALT  II  limits  the 
number  of  missile  launchers  and 
long-range  bombers  and  therefore  con- 
strains the  future  threats  we  will  face. 

Since  the  Soviets  are  well  above  the 
2,250  limit  on  strategic  missiles  and 
bombers  permitted  each  side  under  the 
treaty,  they  will  have  to  destroy  or 
dismantle  over  250  of  these  systems — 
about  10%  of  their  total.  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  their  older  systems  will  be  dis- 
carded but  with  nuclear  weapons 
"old"  should  never  be  mistaken  for 
"frail."  Most  of  the  systems  that 
would  be  given  up  have  been  built 
since  1965.  Many  have  the  same  de- 
structive power  as  our  existing  Min- 
uteman II  and  Polaris  missiles.  Each 
could  destroy  an  American  city. 

Beyond  these  reductions,  the  fact  is 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  the  Soviets  would  not  only  keep 
these  weapons,  they  could  add  far  more 
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new  and  modern  systems.  Based  on 
their  past  practices,  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  several  entirely  new 
types  of  strategic  land-based  missiles 
by  1985;  the  treaty  holds  them  to  one. 
Our  best  estimates  are  that  they  could 
have  3,000  launchers  by  1985—750 
more  than  they  will  be  permitted  with 
the  treaty.  And  they  could  have  several 
thousand  more  individual  weapons  than 
the  treaty  would  allow. 

We,  of  course,  would  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  counter  an  increased 
threat.  But  it  would  be  at  far  greater 
risk  and  far  greater  cost  than  by  limit- 
ing that  threat  under  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  limits  Soviet  potential  in 
another  important  way — by  denying 
them  the  ability  to  exploit  fully  the 
greater  lifting  power  of  their  bigger 
missiles,  their  throw-weight  advantage. 
The  main  practical  value  of  this  greater 
throw-weight  is  that  it  allows  each  mis- 
sile to  carry  more  warheads  which  can 
be  independently  directed  at  separate 
targets.  In  the  absence  of  restraints,  the 
Soviets  could  load  up  their  bigger  mis- 
siles to  gain  a  lead  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads.  However,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  which  limit 
missile  improvements,  no  land-based 
strategic  missile  can  be  fitted  with 
more  warheads  than  have  already  been 
tested  on  that  type  of  missile. 

Both  the  Soviet  SS-17  land-based 
missile  and  the  larger  SS-19  are  big 
enough  to  carry  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  warheads  than  they  now 
have.  Under  the  treaty  they  will  be 
limited  to  their  present  number — four 
for  the  SS-17  and  six  for  the  SS-19. 
The  biggest  Soviet  missile,  the  SS-18, 
has  the  potential  to  carry  at  least  30 
warheads.  The  treaty  holds  it  to  10. 
Ten  warheads  is  the  same  number  that 
will  be  permitted  on  our  new  ICBM, 
the  M-X. 

The  net  effect  is  that  SALT  II  goes  a 
long  way  to  blunt  the  Soviet  throw- 
weight  advantage.  Both  Soviet  and 
U.S.  warheads  will  be  accurate  enough 
and  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the 
most  hardened  military  targets.  Beyond 
that,  neither  greater  size  nor  greater  ac- 
curacy is  of  much  additional  value. 
SALT  II  thus  helps  us  retain  a  balance 
not  only  in  the  bombers  and  missiles 
that  carry  nuclear  weapons  but  also  in 
the  weapons  themselves. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  contribution  of 
the  SALT  II  treaty  to  the  security  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  It  will 
serve  as  a  brake  on  Soviet  military  ex- 
pansion and  on  the  Soviet  improve- 
ments we  could  otherwise  expect.  And 
it  will  permit  us  to  move  ahead  with  the 
improvement  of  our  own  strategic 
forces.  On  this  basis,  it  is  clear  that 
ratification  of  SALT  II  will  materially 
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enhance  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
strategic  balance  through  the  1980's 
and  beyond. 

Assuring  Verification 

A  second  way  that  SALT  II  serves 
our  national  security  is  by  improving 
our  ability  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
Soviet  strategic  forces  and  programs. 
Verification  has  been  a  central  concern 
in  every  aspect  of  these  negotiations. 
At  every  stage  we  put  the  treaty  to  this 
test:  can  we  have  confidence  in  its 
verification — that  is,  can  we  determine 
for  ourselves  that  the  Soviets  are  com- 
plying. 

The  verification  terms  of  SALT  II 
build  upon  the  proven  principles  of 
earlier  agreements — prohibitions  on 
concealing  strategic  forces  and  prohib- 
itions on  interfering  with  the  monitor- 
ing systems  of  the  other  side.  And  the 
treaty  continues  the  Joint  Commission 
(Standing  Consultative  Commission) 
for  resolving  doubts  or  disputes.  As 
with  SALT  I,  verification  will  be  based 
upon  our  own  observation  and  our  own 
technical  systems,  not  on  faith. 

But  SALT  II  goes  much  further  in 
facilitating  our  ability  to  watch  Soviet 
strategic  forces  and  our  ability  to  de- 
termine for  ourselves  whether  they  are 
complying  with  their  treaty  obligations. 
Let  me  cite  some  of  these  significant 
new  steps. 

•  For  the  first  time,  there  is  explicit 
agreement  not  to  encrypt  telemetric 


tested  with  more  than  one  independ- 
ently aimed  warhead  will  automatically 
count  against  the  multiple  warhead 
ceiling — even  though  some  may,  in 
fact,  have  only  a  single  warhead. 

•  The  Soviet  SS-16  long-range 
mobile  missile  would  have  presented  us 
with  particular  verification  problems, 
because  its  first  two  stages  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  intermediate 
range  SS-20.  To  avoid  that  potential 
difficulty,  the  SS-16  has  been  banned 
entirely. 

In  the  days  ahead,  Secretary  Brown 
and  others  will  provide,  in  closed  ses- 
sion, the  detailed  classified  information 
that  is  required  for  Senators  to  make  an 
informed  judgment  on  verification.  I 
know  this  issue  will  be  central  to  your 
consideration.  It  has  been  central  to 
ours.  Let  me  state  very  clearly  that  I 
am  convinced  we  will  be  able 
adequately  to  verify  this  treaty — that 
we  will  be  able  to  detect  any  Soviet 
violations  before  they  could  affect  the 
strategic  balance. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  with  or  with- 
out SALT,  we  must  have  the  best  pos- 
sible information  about  Soviet  strategic 
programs.  Our  security  depends  on  it. 
Without  SALT,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  concealing 
their  strategic  programs.  Thus  the 
treaty's  verification  provisions  have  an 
independent  value  for  our  national  se- 
curity, quite  apart  from  their  role  in 
enforcement  of  the  treaty. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  impact 
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our  ability  to  maintain  the  strategic  balance  through  the  1980's  and 
beyond. 


information — that  is  to  disguise  the 
electronic  signals  which  are  sent  from 
missile  tests — when  doing  so  would 
impede  verification  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  We  would 
quickly  know  if  the  Soviets  were  en- 
crypting relevant  information.  This 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

•  We  have  agreed  that  we  will  reg- 
ularly exchange  information  on  the  size 
and  composition  of  our  strategic 
forces.  This  is  by  no  means  a  substitute 
for  our  ability  to  count  for  ourselves. 
But  the  exchanged  data  will  help  us 
confirm  that  both  parties  are  interpret- 
ing their  obligations  in  a  like  manner. 

•  We  have  agreed  to  rules  which 
simplify  the  job  of  counting  weapon 
systems  limited  under  the  treaty.  For 
example,  every  missile  or  missile 
launcher  of  the  type  that  has  ever  been 


of  the  treaty  on  the  strategic  balance 
and  the  treaty's  contribution  to  our  in- 
telligence capabilities.  Both  elements 
illustrate  a  critical  point.  Arms  control 
is  not  an  alternative  to  defense;  it  is 
complementary  to  sound  defense  plan- 
ning. 

Continuing  Arms  Control 
Negotiations 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  third  reason 
for  supporting  this  treaty.  It  not  only 
imposes  effective  limits  on  important 
categories  of  current  strategic  arms;  it 
also  opens  the  way  to  negotiating  fur- 
ther limits  in  SALT  III. 

Arms  control  must  be  seen  as  a  con- 
tinuing process.  Each  agreement  builds 
on  the  last  and  paves  the  way  for  the 
next.   There   have   been   significant 


achievements  over  the  10-year  period 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  this 
evolving  process. 

•  The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 
of  1972  closed  off  an  entire  area  of 
potential  competition — one  which 
could  have  damaged  the  very  founda- 
tions of  deterrence.  It  increased  stabil- 
ity, and  it  enabled  us  to  proceed  with 
limits  on  offensive  weapons. 

•  The  first  agreement  on  offensive 
arms — the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
of  1972 — froze  the  race  to  build  more 
missile  launchers  on  each  side  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviets  were  building  up  in 
this  area  and  we  were  not. 

•  The  SALT  II  negotiations  began 
immediately  thereafter.  In  1974,  in 
Vladivostok,  President  Ford  and  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  moved  to  another  vital 
stage  in  the  process.  They  agreed  that 
restraints  should  cover  all  strategic  de- 
livery systems.  They  agreed  to  the 
central  principle  of  equal  limits. 

SALT  II  now  secures  that  Vladivos- 
tok formula.  The  treaty  had  to  be 
carefully  structured  to  balance  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  forces  and  theirs. 
But  for  both  sides,  the  numerical  ceil- 
ings and  subceilings  are  the  same. 

Beyond  this  achievement,  the  SALT 
II  treaty  begins  to  tighten  the  limits. 
There  will  be  actual  reductions  in  nu- 
clear forces.  There  will  be  significant 
limits  on  qualitative  improve- 
ments—  on  the  race  to  build  new 
weapons  and  make  existing  weapons 
more  deadly. 

The  promotion  of  an  essential  bal- 
ance may  prove  to  be  this  treaty's 
single  greatest  contribution  to  long- 
term  arms  stability  and  to  further  arms 
control  progress.  With  the  principle  of 
equivalence  established  in  SALT  II,  we 
have  laid  a  solid  foundation — and  set  a 
clear  direction — for  further  reductions 
and  tighter  restraints  in  SALT  III. 

We  would  of  course  have  preferred 
deeper  cuts  in  SALT  II.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  clear  that  this  treaty  takes 
us  further  down  the  road  toward  greater 
restraint.  Surely  the  way  to  achieve 
more  is  to  secure  the  gains  we  have 
made  and  move  on.  For  this  treaty 
represents  a  step  on  the  road  of  arms 
control,  not  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  issue  we  face  is  not  whether  this 
treaty  does  everything  we  would  like  it 
to  do — either  from  an  arms  control  or 
security  perspective.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  are  better  served  with  this 
treaty  or  without  it.  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  clear. 

We  should  build  on  the  progress  we 
have  made.  The  alternative  is  to  return 
to  an  unrestrained  arms  competi- 
tion— with  the  suspicions  and  fears  of 
an  earlier  time — but  with  the  ever  more 
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devastating  arms  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

Strengthening  U.S. 
Alliances 

The  fourth  broad  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  SALT  II  treaty  is  its  im- 
portance to  our  allies  and  its  effect  on 
our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

I  will  discuss  these  issues  in  greater 
detail  tomorrow.  Let  me  simply  stress 
one  major  point  this  morning.  Our  al- 
lies and  friends  have  made  clear  to  us, 
publicly  as  well  as  privately,  that  they 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty. 

•  Our  NATO  allies  want  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  achieving 
superiority;  they  would  be  the  first  to 
feel  the  pressure.  They  know  this  treaty 
helps  preserve  a  stable  and  equal 
strategic  balance. 

•  Our  allies  want  to  maintain  a  sta- 
ble strategic  situation  so  that  together 
we  can  continue  our  cooperative  efforts 
to  improve  the  conventional  balance  in 
Europe.  They  know  this  treaty  makes  a 
major  contribution  in  this  respect. 

•  And  they  want  to  avoid  the  politi- 
cal tensions  and  pressures  that  would 
accompany  rejection  of  the  treaty. 

We  consulted  with  our  NATO 
partners  continuously  during  the 
negotiations  of  SALT  II.  We  have 
made  clear  to  them,  and  to  the  Soviets, 
that  the  treaty  will  not  interfere  with 
existing  patterns  of  defense  cooperation 
with  NATO.  SALT  II  leaves  us  free  to 
take  needed  measures  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  European-based  nuclear 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  con- 
sulting now  with  our  allies  on  the  pos- 
sibilities for  future  negotiations  which 
could  include  limits  on  Soviet  as  well 
as  U.S.  intermediate  range  systems  in 
Europe. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why 
our  allies  have  welcomed  SALT  II  and 
have  urged  its  ratification.  Defeat  of 
the  treaty  would  be  a  profound  blow  to 
our  closest  friends.  Its  approval  will 
benefit  our  most  valued  alliances.  It 
will  signal  continued  American  lead- 
ership for  peace. 

In  Europe  and  beyond,  all  of  our 
friends  and  allies  have  a  stake  in  inter- 
national stability.  They  expect  us  to 
manage  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  ways  that  will  reduce  its  risks 
while  protecting  our  interests.  They 
look  to  the  United  States  for  both  deci- 
sive leadership  and  sound  judgment. 
They  understand  that  if  SALT  were  re- 
jected, the  entire  fabric  of  East-West 
relations  would  be  strained  and  that  the 
world  could  easily  become  a  more 
hazardous  place  for  us  all. 


Cooperation  With  the  Senate 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  work 
closely  and  cooperatively  with  you  in 
your  consideration  of  this  treaty.  The 
Senate  has  had,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  a  major  role  in  shaping  our  pol- 
icy oil  strategic  arms.  Indeed,  SALT  II 
as  presented  significantly  reflects  the 
influence  of  the  Senate. 

Throughout  these  negotiations,  we 
have  consulted  closely  with  this  com- 
mittee and  with  individual  Members  of 
the  Senate  at  every  stage.  Twenty- 
seven  Senators  traveled  to  Geneva  to 
observe  the  negotiations  firsthand.  We 
have  strongly  encouraged  that  process. 
Secretary  Brown,  General  Seignious, 
his  predecessor  Ambassador  Warnke, 
and  I  have  discussed  SALT  issues  in 
nearly  50  separate  congressional  hear- 
ings since  January  of  1977.  Most  of 
those  have  been  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
same  period  there  have  been  over  140 
individual  SALT  briefings  of  Senators 
by  responsible  officials  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  another  100  briefings  of 
members  of  Senator's  staffs.  The  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  the  Congress  on  this 
treaty  have  been  extensive. 

Those  sessions  have  been  held  to  re- 
ceive your  advice  as  well  as  to  report 
on  our  progress.  Time  and  again,  is- 
sues raised  by  members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  taken  up  directly  in  the 
negotiations.  Our  negotiators  were 
conscious  of  the  need  to  meet  a  number 
of  specific  objectives  of  the  Senate. 

•  The  principle  of  equality  was  ini- 
tiated in  the  Senate  and  mandated  by 
the  Congress  in  1972,  when  the  SALT 
I  agreement  was  approved.  The  basic 
elements  of  equality  were  agreed  by 
President  Ford  and  President  Brezhnev 
at  Vladivostok.  Those  elements  are 
embodied  in  this  treaty. 

•  The  Senate  was  clearly  intent  on 
closing  loopholes  and  ambiguities.  The 
definitions  and  understandings  con- 
tained in  this  treaty  are  exhaustive  and 
precise. 

•  Many  specific  provisions  on 
verification — including  those  on  the 
data  base  and  on  telemetry 
encryption — were  shaped  by  concerns 
and  views  expressed  to  us  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 


Evaluating  the  Treaty 

We  now  seek  your  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  we  negotiated  with 
these  concerns  in  mind.  We  have 
worked  together  throughout  the  negoti- 
ations. I  believe  that  we  must  continue 
to  do  so  through  the  ratification  proc- 
ess. 


The  SALT  II  treaty  is  the  product  of 
almost  7  years  of  hard  bargaining,  on 
both  sides.  As  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  these  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily complex  negotiations  — 
discussions  to  limit  arms  not  by  impo- 
sition of  a  victor  over  the  vanquished 
but  by  voluntary  agreement  between 
two  powerful  nations.  To  achieve  such 
an  agreement,  compromises  were  re- 
quired by  both  sides. 

In  far-reaching  negotiations  such  as 
these,  agreement  on  one  provision  in- 
evitably becomes  intertwined  with 
agreement  on  others.  Terms  that  seem 
entirely  unrelated  often  depend  on  each 
other.  Thus  to  be  evaluated  fairly,  the 
treaty  is  best  judged  as  a  whole.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  a  balanced  agreement. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  clearly  serves  our 
national  interests. 

That  is  the  basis  for  my  belief  that 
we  cannot  realistically  expect  to  shift 
the  bargain  more  in  our  favor  now 
through  a  process  of  amendment  and 
reservation. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  reopen  the 
negotiations,  certainly  they  would  be 
reopened  to  both  sides.  This  could  lead 
to  the  reopening  of  points  that  are  now 
resolved  in  a  manner  favorable  to  our 
interests. 

As  we  move  ahead,  I  urge  you  not  to 
make  premature  judgments.  Let  us  first 
carefully  consider  the  treaty  as  it  now 
stands.  Let  us  see  if  your  questions  do 
not,  in  fact,  have  satisfactory  answers. 
And  let  us  all  avoid  emotional 
rhetoric — which  can  only  obscure  the 
real  issues. 

This  treaty  is  complex.  It  bears  on  a 
difficult  and  complex  relationship. 
Before  reaching  a  final  decision, 
we — the  Senate  and  the  Administration 
together — have  an  opportunity  for  a 
discussion  and  debate  that  will  illumi- 
nate our  common  national  goals  as  well 
as  clarify  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 

Finally,  as  we  proceed  with  a  debate 
which  will  often  be  technical,  let  me 
express  the  hope  that  the  nature  of  our 
subject  will  be  kept  clearly  in  sight — 
the  terrible  power  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Together,  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  already 
hold  more  than  14,000  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  and  bombs.  The  smallest  of 
these  are  several  times  as  powerful  as 
the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima.  If 
a  fraction  of  those  weapons  were  ever 
fired,  tens  of  millions  of  our  people 
and  tens  of  millions  of  the  Soviet 
people  would  perish.  Nuclear  war 
would  be  a  catastrophe  beyond  our 
imagination — for  the  aggressor  as 
much  as  the  victim. 

This,  in  the  end,  is  what  this  debate 
is  about — not  pieces  on  a  chessboard  or 
chips  on  a  table  but  instruments  of 
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mass  destruction,  even  as  they  are  in- 
struments of  deterrence. 

This  will  be  an  historic  debate.  It  can 
be  a  healthy  one  for  our  country — a 
unique  opportunity  to  focus  our  collec- 
tive attention  on  the  requirements  for 
peace  in  today's  world  and  to  reassert  a 
broad  consensus  on  these  obligations: 

I  believe  that  most  Americans,  and 
most  Members  of  the  Senate,  agree  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires us  to  maintain  an  effective  de- 
terrent and  forces  that  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union — to  prevent 
them  from  gaining  a  military  or  politi- 
cal advantage. 

And  I  believe  that  most  Americans 
and  most  Members  of  the  Senate  also 
agree  that  the  safety  of  our  people  re- 
quires that  the  major  nuclear  powers 
continue  the  process  of  step-by-step 
agreement  to  limit,  and  reduce,  the  size 
and  destructiveness  of  each  side's 
strategic  forces. 

Undoubtedly,  some  believe  more 
strongly  in  one  of  these  propositions 
than  the  other.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  forge  a  national  consensus  around 
either  by  itself.  But  a  strong  national 
consensus  can  be  built  for  both  of  these 
propositions  together. 

I  have  spent  most  of  the  past  20 
years  of  my  professional  career  dealing 
with  the  requirements  of  our  national 
security.  I  have  faced  these  issues  from 
a  military  perspective  during  6  years  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  from 
the  perspective  of  Secretary  of  State.  I 
know  from  this  experience  that  neither 
arms  control  nor  military  preparedness 
alone  can  assure  our  security.  We  must 
pursue  both  simultaneously.  For  that  is 
the  only  rational  path  to  secure  our  na- 
tion's safety  in  a  nuclear  world. 

In  seeking  your  approval  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  we  are  recommending 
that  we  strengthen  America's 
security — and  build  a  broad  national 
consensus — through  a  sensible  combi- 
nation of  a  strengthened  defense  and 
arms  limitation. 


SALT  II  AND  OUR 
GLOBAL  INTERESTS, 
JULY  10,  19793 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  how  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate  will  affect  our 
broader  international  interests. 

Let  me  begin  by  repeating  one 
thought  from  yesterday's  testimony: 
First  and  foremost,  SALT  II  must  be 
judged  by  its  impact  upon  our  national 
security.  That  is  its  transcendent  pur- 
pose. 

We  believe  the  treaty  meets  that  test. 
It  makes  an  important  contribution  to 


maintaining  a  stable  strategic  balance, 
now  and  in  the  future. 

SALT  II  is  not  a  substitute  for  a 
strong  defense.  It  complements  and 
reinforces  our  defense  efforts.  To- 
gether, SALT  II  and  our  defense  mod- 
ernization programs  will  give  us  the  se- 
curity we  need  as  we  meet  other  critical 
challenges  to  America's  future. 

Beyond  its  direct  contribution  to  our 
security,  the  SALT  II  treaty  must  also 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  larger 
fabric  of  international  relations.  Ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  will  help  us  meet 
several  essential  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

•  It  will  help  us  to  defend  our  inter- 
ests and  promote  our  values  in  the 
world  from  a  position  of  strength.  For  a 


America's  allies  fully  support  the 
SALT  II  treaty. 


strategic  imbalance  could  lead  some  of 
our  friends  and  allies  to  question  our 
ability  to  protect  our  interests  and 
theirs. 

•  It  will  help  us  to  fashion  a  bal- 
anced relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  which  we  build  on  areas  of 
mutual  interest  but  do  not  let  the  bene- 
fits of  cooperative  measures  blind  us  to 
the  reality  of  our  continuing  competi- 
tion. 

•  It  will  reinforce  the  confidence  of 
our  allies  and  help  strengthen  the  al- 
liances through  which  our  own  security 
is  enhanced. 

•  And  it  will  enable  us  to  broaden 
the  work  of  arms  control,  so  we  can 
encourage  the  further  transfer  of  atten- 
tion and  resources  to  steps  which  will 
lift  the  human  condition. 

SALT  will  also  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people.  Our 
people  look  to  both  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  shape  a  sound  and 
sensible  national  security  policy.  They 
know  that  America's  leadership  in  the 
world  depends  upon  wisdom  as  well  as 
strength.  They  want  us  to  search  for 
peace  and  cooperation  even  as  we 
maintain  a  strong  defense.  They  wisely 
reject  a  euphoric  view  of  detente,  but 
they  do  not  want  a  return  to  the  undi- 
luted hostility  of  the  cold  war. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  SALT  II  will 
by  itself  carry  us  to  a  new  world  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  Even  with  this 
treaty  there  will  be  continued  tests  of 
our  political  will.  Substantial  new  in- 
vestments will  be  required  to  keep  our 
defenses  strong  and  ready. 

Nor  do  we  suggest  that  if  SALT  is 
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not  approved,  we  could  not  survive 
We  could. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  would  be  ir 
a  better  or  worse  position,  whether  oui 
national  security  and  foreign  policj 
would  be  enhanced  and  strengthened  oi 
hurt  and  weakened,  as  some  suggest 
by  the  approval  of  this  treaty. 


U.S. -Soviet  Relations 

The  decision  on  SALT  II  will  have  i, 
direct  and  important  impact  on  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  growth  of  nuclear  arms  has  al- 
tered that  relationship  in  fundamental 
ways.  We  continue  to  have  sharpl> 
different  values  and  different  views  or 
many  issues.  Yet,  in  a  nuclear  age. 
each  nation  understands  the  importance 
of  seeking  agreement  where  our  inter- 
ests coincide. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union  wili 
continue  to  have  two  strands.  One  i; 
the  steady  pursuit  of  measures  of  coop 
eration  and  restraint.  There  is  no  rea; 
son  why  we  cannot  benefit  from  care: 
fully  negotiated  arms  control,  eco? 
nomic  or  cultural  agreements  just  be 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  also  benefits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  process  o' 
seeking  restraint  and  broadening  area:: 
of  cooperation  cannot  be  allowed  for  i 
moment  to  divert  our  attention  and  de' 
termination  from  the  fact  of  continuing 
competition  with  the  Soviets  in  man) 
areas. 

It  is  imperative,  in  an  era  of  con 
tinuing  competition,  that  we  not  allov 
a  military  imbalance  which  could  offe 
the  Soviets  either  political  or  militar 
advantages.  During  the  1940's  am 
50's,  and  into  the  60's,  the  Unitei 
States  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  ad 
vantage  in  nuclear  weapons.  Given  th 
Soviets'  industrial  power  and  the  de 
structive  nature  of  nuclear  weapons 
our  monopoly  could  not  last.  It  was  in 
evitable  that  the  Soviets  would  develo 
a  nuclear  arsenal  of  their  own.  Sine 
then  we  have  come  to  a  condition  o 
strategic  parity  which  must  be  pre 
served.  So  long  as  it  is  preserved 
neither  side  can  expect  to  use  it 
weapons  for  unilateral  advantage. 

We  cannot  hope  to  turn  back  th 
clock  and  recapture  our  earlier  wid 
advantage.  All  we  could  expect  fror 
the  attempt  would  be  a  spiraling  arm 
race  that  would  be  costly,  dangerous 
and  futile.  Secretary  Brown  summed  u 
the  situation  last  April  in  Chicago  whe 
he  said  "...  equivalence  and  detei 
rence  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  oi 
maximum  feasible,  and  our  minimur 
tolerable,  objectives." 

The  challenge  of  the  1980's  and  90 
is  to  maintain  both  deterrence  an 
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equivalence,  for  both  military  and 
political  reasons.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  never  be  able  to  use  any  edge  in 
military  weapons  to  shape  the  course  of 
world  events. 

Perceptions  of  our  strength  and  re- 
solve are  crucial.  If  there  were  doubts 
about  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent, 
third  countries  could  feel  more  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  pressure.  The  result 
could  be  a  lessening  of  American  influ- 
ence and  a  more  dangerous  world. 

We  have  no  way  to  measure  pre- 
cisely how  large  a  military  discrepancy 
would  have  to  be  to  cause  political 
harm.  We  also  have  no  interest  in  ex- 
perimentation. The  surest  way  to  pre- 
vent political  harm  is  to  preserve  an  es- 
sential equivalence  between  our  forces 
and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
Secretary  Brown  and  I  discussed  in 
detail  yesterday,  that  is  precisely  what 
SALT  II  will  help  us  to  do.  Indeed, 
equivalence  is  the  premise  of  this 
treaty.  With  the  future  strategic  balance 
more  secure,  we  can  most  effectively 
compete  wherever  necessary. 

What  would  happen  to  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship  if  SALT  II  were 
rejected?  We  cannot  know  entirely.  But 
it  is  clear  that  we  would  be  entering  a 
period  of  greater  uncertainty. 

I  see  no  reasonable  basis  for  believ- 
ing that  if  SALT  II  is  not  ratified,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  induced  to  moder- 
ate its  defense  spending  or  become 
more  cooperative  in  the  Third  World. 
In  the  absence  of  SALT,  however,  we 
face  unlimited  nuclear  competition  and 
a  serious  increase  in  U.S. -Soviet  ten- 
sions. In  such  an  atmosphere,  each 
crisis  and  each  confrontation  could  be- 
come far  more  dangerous. 

We  do  not  negotiate  arms  control  on 
the  basis  of  friendship.  We  do  not  see 
it  a?  a  reward  for  Soviet  behavior.  As 
President  Carter  has  stated,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  our  fundamental  dif- 
ferences that  we  must  bring  the  most 
dangerous  dimension  of  our  military 
competition  under  control. 

We  must  be  clear  about  the  message 
we  want  to  convey,  both  to  current 
Soviet  leaders  and  to  the  next  genera- 
tion: 

•  That  we  are  committed  to  the 
building  of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world 
in  which  fundamental  human  rights  are 
universally  respected; 

•  That  we  will  firmly  oppose  any 
effort  that  threatens  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  this  nation  and  its  friends; 

•  But  that  we  are  also  prepared  to 
move  ahead  in  those  areas  where  coop- 
eration can  bring  gains  for  both  sides, 
particularly  in  lightening  the  burdens 
and  lessening  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
arms. 


Both  the  competitive  and  the  cooper- 
ative strands  of  our  policy  must  be  pur- 
sued. SALT  II  contributes  to  both.  Its 
rejection,  by  diminishing  the  pos- 
sibilities for  future  cooperation,  could 
make  the  competition  more  dangerous 
and  difficult. 


U.S.  Alliances 

Let  me  turn  to  the  relationship  of  this 
treaty  to  NATO  and  our  other  al- 
liances. 

America's  allies  fully  support  the 
SALT  II  treaty.  Just  as  our  partners 
look  to  us  for  leadership  in 
strengthening  the  military  position  of 
our  alliances — which  we  are  doing — 
they  also  expect  and  want  us  to  lead  in 
the  quest  for  greater  security  and  sta- 
bility through  arms  control. 

In  particular,  our  NATO  allies  see 
their  security  enhanced  by  the  agree- 
ment in  three  ways: 

•  A  destabilizing  and  unregulated 
competition  in  strategic  forces  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  create  new  tensions,  and  thus 
military  dangers,  in  Europe; 

•  Increasing  the  U.S.  resources  de- 
voted to  such  a  strategic  competition 
could  divert  from  our  efforts,  together 
with  our  NATO  partners,  to  strengthen 
NATO's  conventional  and  theater  nu- 
clear forces;  and 

•  The  possibility  of  improving  west- 
ern security  through  other  arms  control 
efforts — especially  MBFR  [mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions]  and  possible 
future  negotiations  involving  theater 
nuclear  forces — depends  heavily  on 
securing  a  SALT  II  treaty. 

Our  allies  also  see  their  political 
well-being  served  by  the  agreement.  To 
them,  improved  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  means  families  reunited, 
contacts  with  their  fellow  Europeans  in 
the  East  expanded,  and  hopes  for  a 
more  tranquil  continent  advanced. 
They  know  that  failure  to  agree  on 
SALT  II  could  cast  a  chilling  shadow 
over  the  whole  range  of  East-West  re- 
lations. 

Our  allies  had  specific  interests  and 
concerns  in  connection  with  SALT  II. 
The  questions  they  raised  were  related 
to  specific  points,  not  to  the  enterprise 
as  a  whole.  And  in  each  case  we  have 
developed  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions. Because  we  have  no  more  im- 
portant international  priority  than 
political  and  military  solidarity  with 
our  allies,  I  want  to  describe  these  so- 
lutions in  some  detail. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on 
June  29th,  we  addressed  two  issues  of 
central  importance  to  our  allies'  con- 
cerns, on  which  we  consulted  closely. 


First,  to  make  clear  that  SALT  II 
does  not  foreclose  future  options  with 
regard  to  either  arms  control  or 
modernization  of  theater  nuclear 
weapons,  we  stated  that  any  future 
limitations  on  U.S.  systems  principally 
designed  for  theater  missions  should  be 
accompanied  by  appropriate  limitations 
on  Soviet  theater  systems. 

Second,  to  make  clear  that  nothing 
in  the  treaty  would  prevent  continued 
cooperation  in  weapons  technology  and 
systems,  we  stated  in  detail  our  views 
on  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  alliance 
cooperation  and  modernization.  We 
stressed  that  in  the  treaty  we  have  un- 
dertaken no  obligation  on  noncircum- 
vention  beyond  the  basic  tenets  of  in- 
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MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
APR.  23,  19791 

There  is  no  more  important  responsibility  for 
me  as  President  than  ensuring  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  nation.  Like  Presidents  before 
me,  I  am  meeting  this  responsibility:  (1)  by 
maintaining  sufficient  military  forces  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  Allies;  and  (2)  by  seeking 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control  measures 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  The  attached  report 
["Annual  Report  1978,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency"]  is  a  summary  of  the 
actions  taken  through  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  in  1978  toward  this 
latter  goal. 

The  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
process,  which  has  been  carried  forward  by 
four  Administrations  since  1967,  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  our  arms  control  efforts.  A 
SALT  II  agreement  to  limit  strategic  offensive 
weapons  will  serve  as  the  linchpin  of  all  of  our 
other  arms  control  efforts,  including:  SALT  III, 
where  we  hope  to  achieve  further  strategic  arms 
limitations;  a  ban  on  tests  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives; mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in 
Europe;  limitations  on  antisatellite  capabilities, 
chemical  weaponry,  and  conventional  arms 
transfers;  and  prevention  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation. 

To  prevent  war — and  to  redirect  the  re- 
sources of  nations  from  arsenals  of  war  to 
human  needs — will  be  a  formidable  challenge 
to  all  mankind  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
Century.  It  is  a  challenge  that  I  am  determined 
to  meet. 

Jimmy  Carter  D 
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1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Apr.  30,  1979. 
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ternational  law  and  that  the  treaty  will 
not  affect  existing  patterns  of  collab- 
oration and  cooperation  with  our  allies. 
Nor  will  it  preclude  cooperation  on 
modernization.  We  also  recalled  that  in 
the  SALT  II  negotiations,  we  rejected  a 
provision  on  nontransfer  of  weapons 
and  technology.  And  we  defined  in 
detail  our  policy  on  such  transfers.  The 
text  of  our  statement  is  a  part  of  my 
prepared  testimony  so  that  it  can  be 
examined  in  full. 

At  this  same  meeting  on  June  29th, 
our  NATO  allies  issued  a  formal  joint 
statement  which  read  in  part: 

The  Allies  have  concluded  that  the  new 
agreement  is  in  harmony  with  the  determination 
of  the  Alliance  to  pursue  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol measures  in  the  search  for  a  more  stable 
relationship  between  the  East  and  West.  The 
Allies  therefore  hope  that  the  agreement  will 
soon  enter  into  force.  This  treaty  responds  to 
the  hope  of  the  Allies  for  a  reduction  in  nuclear 
arsenals  and  thus  offers  a  broader  prospect  for 
detente.  The  Allies  note  that  the  treaty  fully 
maintains  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent,  an  es- 
sential element  for  the  security  of  Europe  and 
of  North  America. 

Thus,  the  NATO  allies  have  en- 
dorsed the  SALT  II  treaty  on  two 
levels. 

•  They  are  convinced  that  it  pre- 
serves all  essential  defense  options,  to 
sustain  deterrence  in  Europe;  and 

•  They  believe  the  treaty  serves  a 
necessary  role  in  the  overall  East-West 
political  and  strategic  relationship. 

Beyond  Europe,  this  treaty  is  sup- 
ported by  our  other  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  2-week 
trip  throughout  the  Pacific  region.  In 
Tokyo,  in  Korea,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
at  the  ANZUS  [Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, United  States  pact]  meeting  in 
Australia,  our  friends  and  allies  em- 
phasized to  me  that  they  view  this 
treaty  as  contributing  to  stability  and 
peace  in  the  world  and  to  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  meet 
its  regional  commitments. 

Other  Arms  Control 

Beyond  its  effects  on  East- West  re- 
lations and  the  interests  of  our  allies, 
SALT  II  is  important  to  all  of  our  other 
efforts  toward  arms  restraint.  The  ac- 
cumulation and  spread  of  modern 
arms — including  conventional  arms — is 
a  burden  on  the  world  and  a  central 
challenge  to  our  leadership.  The  global 
arms  buildup  conflicts  with  every  one 
of  our  international  aims — peace; 
human  development;  and  greater  atten- 


tion to  such  issues  as  energy,  the  en- 
vironment, population,  and  all  other 
common  needs  of  the  human  family. 

This  challenge  calls  for  an  unrelent- 
ing commitment  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  arms,  so  that  scarce  resources  in  all 
nations  can  be  used  in  better  ways.  Yet 
our  prospects  for  success  in  other  key 
arms  control  efforts  could  turn  on  the 
fate  of  SALT  II. 

We  have  other  serious  arms  control 
talks  underway  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  negotiating,  for  example,  to 
limit  antisatellite  weapons,  in  order  to 
protect  the  observation  and  communi- 
cations vehicles  which  are  vital  in 
times  of  calm  and  indispensable  in 
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times  of  crisis.  We  are  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Britian  toward  a 
potential  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  which 
could  be  a  significant  restraint  on  the 
arms  race.  Failure  of  the  SALT  treaty 
could  jeopardize  these  endeavors. 

The  outlook  for  arms  control 
elsewhere  would  also  be  dimmed.  For 
our  arguments  in  favor  of  restraint  by 
others  will  be  judged  in  large  part  by 
our  commitment  to  SALT. 

More  than  a  dozen  nations  have  the 
capacity  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon 
within  2  years  of  making  such  a  deci- 
sion. In  a  world  of  intense  regional 
disputes,  the  risk  this  poses  to 
peace — and  to  our  own  safety — is  evi- 


U.S.  STATEMENT  TO  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUNCIL, 
JUNE  29,  1979 


In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  non- 
circumvention  provision  in  the  SALT 
agreement  simply  makes  explicit  the  inher- 
ent obligation  any  state  assumes  when  party 
to  an  international  agreement  not  to  circum- 
vent the  provisions  of  that  agreement.  It  is  a 
basic  tenet  of  international  law  that  agree- 
ments once  entered  into  are  to  be  carried  out 
and  not  circumvented,  and  the  United  States 
would  be  so  obligated  with  or  without  a 
noncircumvention  provision.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  the  noncir- 
cumvention provision  does  not  impose  any 
additional  obligation  whatever  on  it  beyond 
the  specific  obligations  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  and,  for  the  period  of  its  effec- 
tiveness, the  protocol,  nor  does  it  broaden 
the  interpretation  of  those  obligations. 

The  United  States  has  consulted  inten- 
sively with  the  alliance  throughout  the 
SALT  II  negotiations,  recognizing  the  im- 
portant alliance  interest  in  the  SALT  II 
agreement  which  deals  with  the  strategic 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  view  of  the  possible 
implications  of  the  noncircumvention  clause 
for  alliance  cooperation,  the  United  States 
reiterates  what  it  has  specifically  stated  in 
alliance  consultations  during  the  negotia- 
tions, that  is,  the  noncircumvention  provi- 
sion will  not  affect  existing  patterns  of  col- 
laboration and  cooperation  with  its  allies 
nor  will  it  preclude  cooperation  in  moderni- 
zation. The  United  States  believes  that,  in 
practice,  the  noncircumvention  provision, 
which  it  will  apply  as  stated  below,  will  not 
interfere  with  continued  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional cooperation  with  its  allies. 

As  to  the  issue  of  transfers,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  rejected  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  provision  on  nontransfer  in  the 
SALT  agreement.  We  have  made  clear  in 
the  negotiating  record  that  transfers  of 
weapons  or  technology  to  our  allies  will 


continue  and  cannot,  ipso  facto,  constitute 
circumvention.  The  United  States  will  deal 
with  future  requests  for  transfers  of 
weapons  systems  and  technology  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  under  the  SALT  II 
agreement  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  The 
transfer  of  weapons  systems  or  technology 
for  systems  which  were  not  numerically 
limited  or  prohibited  by  the  agreement 
would  be  unaffected  by  the  agreement.  With 
respect  to  systems  numerically  limited  in 
the  agreement,  as  under  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment, transfers  would  not  be  necessarily 
precluded  by  the  agreement.  Of  course,  re- 
quests for  such  transfers  would,  in  many 
cases,  involve  policy  issues  and  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  light  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  situation  and  the  particular  request. 
This  would  also  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
agreement. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
transfer  to  its  allies  or  other  states  those 
weapons  systems  or  technology  uniquely 
related  to  such  systems,  which  are  prohib- 
ited to  the  United  States  itself  by  the  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  fully  accepts  its  re- 
sponsibility not  to  circumvent  the  agree- 
ment. For  the  United  States  to  supply  to 
other  states  systems  of  a  type  that  is  pro- 
hibited to  the  United  States  itself  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  agreement  would  be  a  circum- 
vention of  the  agreement,  even  if  there  were 
no  noncircumvention  provision. 

In  accordance  with  recognized  interna- 
tional practice,  no  third  party  can  be  bound 
or  legally  affected  by  the  obligations  the 
United  States  assumes  under  the  SALT 
agreement.  The  United  States  would  reject 
and  would  view  as  inconsistent  with  the 
political  and  strategic  purposes  of  the 
agreement  any  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  raise,  on  the  basis  of  the  noncircumven- 
tion provision,  questions  concerning  the 
activities  of  states  not  party  to  the  agree- 
ment. In  both  a  legal  and  practical  sense, 
only  the  United  States  is  subject  to  chal- 
lenge in  connection  with  questions  raised  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  the  SALT 
agreement. 
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lent.  These  nations  will  be  less  likely 
;o  exercise  restraint  if  they  see  the  two 
luclear  superpowers  unable  to  agree 
ibout  nuclear  restraint. 

The  nonproliferation  treaty  itself 
pecifically  provides  that  the  nuclear- 
veapons  states  will  pursue  effective 
arms  control  measures.  Our  progress  in 
ulfilling  that  obligation  will  undoub- 
edly  be  a  major  focus  of  next  year's 
eview  conference  on  the  nonprolifera- 
ion  treaty.  Without  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
he  authority  of  our  efforts  to  halt  the 
vorldwide  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
vould  be  undermined. 

Failure  of  SALT  II  could  also  dam- 
ige  our  efforts  to  limit  transfers  of 
onventional  weapons — both  with 
najor  suppliers  like  the  Soviet  Union 
ind  with  Third  World  arms  consumers, 
iven  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
his  is  a  difficult  task.  Yet  we  must  be 
ommitted  to  the  effort,  for  the  flow  of 
irms  depletes  precious  resources  and 
leightens  the  potential  danger  and  de- 
tructiveness  of  volatile  regional  ten- 
ions. 

Let  us  therefore  demonstrate  that  our 
ommitment  to  the  control  of  arms  is 
;enuine.  By  acting  in  our  own  self- 
nterest,  we  can  also  help  create  a 
vorld  environment  which  promotes  the 
nterests  of  people  elsewhere. 

Finally,  beyond  using  SALT  to  ad- 
ance  our  foreign  policy  goals,  we 
hould  assure  that  our  actions  on  this 
ssue  fairly  reflect  the  values  and  the 
opes  of  the  American  people.  I  be- 
ieve  the  American  people  have  a  sound 
nderstanding  of  our  security  needs, 
'hey  have  supported  the  increased  de- 
ense  effort  this  Administration  has 
roposed. 

Certainly  this  country  possesses  the 
jchnology  and  the  funds  to  achieve 
ffective  deterrence  and  essential 
quivalence  at  any  level  that  unlimited 
ompetition  brings  about.  But  the 
igher  the  level,  the  greater  the  sac- 
ifice  from  our  own  citizens — and  with 
jss  assurance  of  achieving  these  ob- 
Jctives. 

If  we  engage  in  a  needless  arms  race, 
believe  we  would  part  company  with 
he  American  people.  They  support  a 
trong  defense.  But  they  have  other 
riorities  as  well,  including  urgent 
eeds  in  the  areas  of  energy  and  infla- 
ion.  And  they  understand  that  such  an 
rms  race  would  not  enhance  our  secu- 
ity. 

Conclusion 

In  sum,  the  SALT  II  treaty  and  the 
:ommitments  we  have  made  to 
strengthen  our  strategic  forces  will 
lave  profound  influence  on  the 
:haracter  of  American  leadership  in  the 
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EAST  ASIA:        Visit  of  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Ohira 


Prime  Minister  Ohira  of  Japan  made 
an  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
April  30- May  6,  1979.  While  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  30- May  4, 
he  met  with  President  Carter  and  other 
government  officials.  Following  is  a 
joint  communique  issued  by  the  White 
House  on  May  2 . 1 

PRODUCTIVE  PARTNERSHIP  FOR 
THE  1980's 

MAY  2,  1979 

1 .  At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  Prime  Minister  Ohira  paid  an 
official  visit  to  the  United  States  between  April 
30  and  May  6,  1979.  President  Carter  and 
Prime  Minister  Ohira  met  on  May  2  in  Wash- 
ington to  review  the  current  state  of  U.S. -Japan 
relations  and  discuss  regional  and  global  coop- 
eration, with  a  view  to  laying  a  foundation  for 
productive  partnership  between  the  two  coun- 
tries for  the  1980's  based  on  their  shared  politi- 
cal and  economic  ideals  and  reflecting  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  world  affairs.  The  discussions 
were  held  in  an  informal  and  cordial  atmos- 
phere consistent  with  the  close  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  deepened  their  relationship  of 
mutual  trust  and  agreed  to  maintain  a  close 
contact.   The  Prime  Minister  reconfirmed  the 


world.  Obviously,  with  or  without  this 
treaty,  we  will  face  an  imposing  array 
of  challenges  and  problems.  But  if  we 
are  to  meet  them,  SALT  II  is  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  first  step. 

•  The  treaty  will  promote  our  secu- 
rity by  helping  us  maintain  a  strong  po- 
sition of  strategic  equivalence  and 
manage  our  most  dangerous  relation- 
ship. 

•  It  will  help  keep  our  alliances  se- 
cure and  united. 

•  It  will  serve  our  interests  through- 
out the  world. 

In  all  of  these  ways,  approval  of 
SALT  II  will  reflect  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  basic  posture  of  the  American 
people — not  a  pointless  belligerence 
but  a  sensible  determination  to  defend 
our  nation  and  our  interests,  to  advance 
our  ideals,  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  entire  human  race.   □ 


1  The  complete  transcripts  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Text  from  press  release  165. 

3  Text  from  press  release  167. 


standing  invitation  by  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  President  and  Mrs.  Carter  to  pay  a  state  visit 
to  Japan  and  invited  them  to  visit  in  late  June 
just  before  the  Tokyo  Summit.  President  and 
Mrs.  Carter  accepted  with  pleasure. 

Security  Relations 

2.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
reaffirmed  that  the  friendly  and  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  including  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooper- 
ation and  Security  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  been  and  will 
remain  the  cornerstone  of  peace  and  stability  in 
Asia.  The  security  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  has  never  been  so  strong  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous  as  at  present.  This  is 
exemplified  by  such  significant  recent  de- 
velopments as  the  adoption  last  year  of  the 
Guidelines  for  Japan-US.  Defense  Cooperation 
under  the  Security  Treaty,  increased  procure- 
ment by  Japan  of  defense  equipment  from  the 
United  States  which  will  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  Japan's  self-defense  capability,  and 
Japanese  initiatives  to  increase  financial  sup- 
port for  the  stationing  of  United  States  forces  in 
Japan.  The  President  stated  that  in  coming 
years  the  United  States  will  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  present  military 
capabilities  in  East  Asia.  The  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  Japan  will  continue  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  self-defense 
capabilities,  while  maintaining  effective 
working  security  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  as  the  foundation  of  its  defense  policy. 

International  Relations 

3.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  share 
many  political,  economic,  and  other  interests  in 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Cooperation 
and  consultation  between  the  two  countries 
concerning  issues  in  these  areas  have  grown 
over  the  years,  become  closer  than  ever  in  re- 
cent months,  and  will  deepen  further  in  the 
1980-s. 

4.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  the  recent  developments  in  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  establishment  of  U.S.-PRC 
diplomatic  relations  are  major  contributions  to 
long-term  stability  in  Asia.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Japan  seek  a  constructive  relation- 
ship with  China  and  will  pursue  this  course  in 
harmony  with  one  another.  The  growth  of  such 
relations  with  China  will  hamper  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Japan  from  continuing  to  de- 
velop good  relations  with  other  countries. 

5.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
noted  that  the  maintenance  of  balanced,  co- 
operative relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
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continue  to  be  important  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  President  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  working  to  complete  a  SALT  II 
agreement  with  a  view  to  increasing  strategic 
stability  and  security,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  Japan  supports  this  effort.  Each  side 
stated  that  it  will  continue  to  seek  development 
of  friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

6.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
reaffirmed  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  is  important 
for  peace  and  security  in  East  Asia,  including 
Japan.  The  United  States  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Its 
policy  toward  future  ground  force  withdrawals 
from  Korea  will  be  developed  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility on  the  Peninsula.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  will  cooperate  to  reduce  tension  on  the 
Peninsula  and  will  continue  efforts  to  foster  an 
international  environment  conducive  to  this 
purpose.  Progress  in  the  dialogue  between  the 
South  and  the  North  is  indispensable  to  this 
process.  The  United  States  and  Japan  welcome 
the  recent  efforts  to  resume  the  dialogue  and 
hope  that  these  efforts  will  be  fruitful. 

7.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
noted  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  a 
profound  interest  in  the  peace  and  stability  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  are  impressed  by  the  vital- 
ity of  ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations]  and  its  commitment  to  economic  and 
social  development.  Both  governments  will 
continue  cooperation  and  assistance  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  the  ASEAN  countries  toward 
regional  solidarity  and  development. 

8.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  the  recent  increased 
tension  in  Indochina  brought  about  in  particular 
by  the  continued  armed  conflicts  in  Cambodia 
involving  foreign  troops  and  the  recent  fighting 
between  China  and  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
and  Japan  will  make  utmost  efforts  to  reduce 
tension  in  this  area  and  seek  establishment  of  a 
durable  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  respect 
for  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and 
independence  of  all  nations.  The  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  expressed  their  concern  over 
use  of  facilities  in  Vietnam  by  foreign  forces. 

9.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
noted  that  the  outflow  of  Indochinese  refugees 
is  a  cause  of  instability  and  a  source  of  great 
humanitarian  concern  in  the  Asian-Pacific  re- 
gion that  must  be  dealt  with  urgently.  The 
President  stated  that  the  United  States  is  ac- 
cepting 7,000  refugees  per  month  from  In- 
dochina for  permanent  resettlement  in  the 
United  States  and  will  continue  its  other  major 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  tragic  problem.  The 
Prime  Minister  stated  that  Japan  has  set  a  target 
number  for  the  resettlement  of  displaced  per- 
sons and  eased  conditions  for  permanent  reset- 
tlement. The  Prime  Minister  further  stated  that 
Japan  will  continue  to  expand  its  cooperation 
and  financial  support  for  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR). 
The   United  States  and  Japan   welcome   the 


ASEAN  initiative  to  create  a  refugee  process- 
ing center,  and  both  governments  will  make 
substantial  contributions  to  that  project,  to- 
gether with  other  countries,  as  it  materializes. 

10.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Gulf  area  are  very  important  to  the 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  region  as  well 
as  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  Japan  will  actively  continue  and  ex- 
pand its  cooperation  with  the  peoples  of  the 
area  in  their  endeavors  toward  a  better  future. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  should 
be  brought  about  in  full  accordance  with  all  the 
principles  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  and  through  the  recognition  of 
and  respect  for  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people.  To  this  end,  utmost  efforts 
should  be  made  to  promote  the  peace  process 
subsequent  to  the  signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Economic  Relations 

11.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  con- 
structive approach  to  U.S. -Japan  economic  re- 
lations. They  reached  a  clear  understanding 
about  the  basic  policies  that  each  will  follow 
over  the  next  several  years  to  produce  a  more 
harmonious  pattern  of  international  trade  and 
payments.  They  agreed  on  a  framework  and 
procedure  for  continuing  bilateral  discussions. 
They  recognized  that  such  discussions  will 
focus  more  on  overall  trade  and  current  account 
trends  than  on  specific  actions  to  shape  these 
trends;  these  actions  are  the  national  responsi- 
bility of  each  government. 

12.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
stressed  the  very  strong  economic  interests 
which  link  the  United  States  and  Japan.  More 
than  ever  before,  the  two  countries'  welfare 
and  futures  are  intertwined.  Joint  action  to  es- 
tablish a  new  and  stronger  basis  for  economic 
cooperation  will  enhance  the  well-being  of 
their  peoples  and  promote  widening  trade.  It 
will  make  it  possible  to  remove  contentious 
bilateral  economic  issues  from  the  forefront  of 
their  relations  and  to  mount  cooperative  efforts 
to  resolve  problems  common  to  their  societies, 
while  ensuring  a  sustained,  mutually  produc- 
tive relationship  among  their  peoples. 

13.  For  these  reasons,  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  agreed  on  a  common  approach, 
which  will  contribute  to  a  stable  pattern  of  in- 
ternational payments.  They  recognized  that  the 
1978  current  account  surplus  of  Japan  and  the 
1978  current  account  deficit  of  the  United 
States  were  not  appropriate  in  existing  interna- 
tional circumstances.  Recent  actions  by  both 
governments,  together  with  earlier  changes  in 
exchange  rates,  have  led  to  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  their  payments  imbalances  during  the 
last  few  months.  They  agreed  that  appropriate 
action  should  be  taken  to  ensure  progress,  and 
to  sustain  it. 
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14.  To  this  end,  the  Prime  Minister  affirm* 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  Japan  to  continue: 

•  to  encourage  a  shift  to  greater  reliance  c 
rising  domestic  demand  to  sustain  Japan's  ect 
nomic  growth,  and 

•  to  open  Japan's  markets  to  foreign  good 
particularly  manufactured  goods. 

15.  In  following  these  policies,  it  is  the  ol 
jective  of  Japan  to  promote  a  continued  redu 
tion  in  its  current  account  surplus,  until  a  pos 
tion  consistent  with  a  balanced  and  sustainab 
pattern  of  international  trade  and  payments  h, 
been  achieved. 

16.  The  United  States  will  pursue  a  bro; 
range  of  policies  to  reduce  the  U.S.  rate  of  i 
flation,  to  restrain  oil  imports,  and  to  promo 
U.S.  exports.  In  following  these  policies,  it 
the  objective  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
continued  reduction  in  its  current  account  del 
cit,  until  a  position  consistent  with  a  balanci 
and  sustainable  pattern  of  international  tra< 
and  payments  has  been  achieved. 

17.  Accomplishment  of  these  goals  will  r 
quire  several  years.  T,he  present  U.S. -Jap; 
subcabinet  group,  composed  of  officials  fro 
both  governments,  will  examine  developmeil 
and  results  at  periodic  intervals.  . 

18.  A  small  group  of  distinguished  perso: 
drawn  from  private  life  will  also  be  esta: 
lished,  and  will  submit  to  the  President  and  tj 
Prime  Minister  recommendations  concernii 
actions  that  the  group  considers  would  help 
maintain  a  healthy  bilateral  economic  relatio 
ship  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

19.  In  reaching  this  understanding  abc 
economic  relations  between  the  United  StaJ 
and  Japan,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minis 
further  noted  that: 

•  Free  and  expanding  trade  is  necessary  f 
the  development  of  the  world  economy;  su 
cessful  conclusion  of  the  Tokyo  Round  of  Mi 
tilateral  Trade  Negotiations  is  a  significant  sti 
forward.  It  is  essential  to  continue  to  reje 
protectionism,  and  to  proceed  with  domest 
measures  to  implement  the  results  of  the  Tok; 
Round  negotiations  as  quickly  as  possible. 

•  The  two  countries  will  work  with  others 
the  Summit  meeting  scheduled  for  Tokyo 
June  to  ensure  that  this  meeting  makes  a  su 
stantial  contribution  to  a  healthier  world  eco 
omy. 

•  Bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperatii 
among  industrial  nations  to  improve  the  wor 
energy  outlook  has  become  even  more  impc 
tant  in  recent  years.  It  is  imperative  that  the  i 
dustrial  nations,  including  the  United  Stat 
and  Japan,  increase  energy  production,  enhan 
the  development  of  alternative  energy  source 
and  implement  fully  the  agreement  on  ener; 
conservation  reached  by  the  Internation 
Energy  Agency  on  March  2.  The  signing  of  t 
bilateral  U.S. -Japan  Agreement  on  Cooperati< 
in  Research  and  Development  in  Energy  ai 
Related  Fields  represents  a  major  contribute 
to  these  objectives.  The  two  governments  w 
study  seriously  the  prospects  for  cooperati 
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efforts  in  other  areas  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search. 

•  To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  energy, 
here  is  an  urgent  need  to  promote  further 
>eaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy,  consistent  with 
ion-proliferation  and  the  requirements  of 
;afety  and  environmental  protection.  They 
igreed  to  expand  joint  research  to  enhance  nu- 
lear  reactor  safety  and  reliability.  The  Prime 
Minister  stressed  that,  while  sharing  fully  with 
he  President  a  common  concern  over  the 
langer  of  nuclear  proliferation,  for  Japan  nu- 
lear  energy  is  the  most  reliable  alternative  to 
iil  in  the  short  and  medium  term.  The  President 
nd  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  United 
itates  and  Japan,  in  full  cooperation,  should 
ontinue  to  pursue  the  policies  of  nuclear  non- 
roliferation,  while  avoiding  undue  restrictions 
n  necessary  and  economically  justified  nuclear 
evelopment  programs.  The  President  and  the 
rime  Minister  took  special  notice  of  the  tech- 
ical  studies  in  progress  in  the  International 
luclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  (INFCE)  and 
xpressed  their  strong  hope  that  these  technical 
tudies  will  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

•  The  United  States  and  Japan  should  im- 
rove  their  official  development  assistance  to 
eveloping  countries.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
int  for  them  to  strengthen  aid  in  the  field  of 
uman  resource  development  and  to  strengthen 
jpport  of  research  and  development  in  such 
reas  as  health,  food,  and  energy.  The  two 
auntries  will  explore,  through  bilateral  discus- 
ions  and  consultation  with  developing  coun- 
ies,  how  to  promote  cooperation  in  technical 
ssistance  and  in  research  and  development  in 
lese  areas. 

•  Japan,  which  has  been  the  most  important 
ngle  customer  for  American  agricultural  ex- 
)rts,  and  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
ipan's  most  important  single  supplier,  will 
)operate  closely  to  ensure  that  their  mutually 
sneficial  agricultural  trade  meets  Japan's  im- 
)rt  needs.  Relevant  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
nments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  will 
:riodically  exchange  information  and  meet  to 
>nsult,  as  appropriate,  on  the  supply  and  de- 
and  situation  of  agricultural  products  that 
gure  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
ipan. 

ultural  and  Educational 
xchange 

20.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
)ted  with  satisfaction  that  cooperation  and  ex- 
langes  in  the  fields  of  culture  and  education 
e  flourishing  and  are  of  major  importance  in 
opening  mutual  understanding  and  friendship 
:tween  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
pan.  Both  governments  will  seek  to  enhance 
ese  activities  and  will  jointly  fund  an  ex- 
inded  Fulbright  Program  of  educational  ex- 
iange.  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the 
jvernment  of  Japan  will  make  a  donation  to 
lp  pay  the  cost  of  construction  of  new  head- 
tarters  for  the  Asia  Society  in  New  York,  and 
at  it  intends  to  make  financial  contributions 


U*S.*Japan  Agreement  on 
Energy  and  Related  Fields 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT, 
MAY  2,  1979 ! 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  JAPAN 

ON  COOPERATION  IN  RESEARCH 

AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ENERGY  AND 

RELATED  FIELDS 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Japan, 

Desiring  to  further  strengthen  cooperative 
relations  between  the  two  Governments,  look- 
ing toward  the  twenty-first  century, 

Recognizing  that  the  energy  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  resolved 
for  world  prosperity  in  this  century  and  in  the 
twenty-first  century, 

Determined  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  re- 
solving this  problem  through  close  cooperation, 

Believing  that  cooperation  between  the  two 
Governments  in  research  and  development  in 
energy  and  related  fields  is  of  mutual  advantage 
in  insuring  a  stable  supply  of  energy  resources 
to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  requirements  of  not 
only  their  own  peoples,  but  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world, 

Recognizing  the  contribution  such  research 
and  development  can  make  to  improvement  of 
the  environment,  and 

Desiring  to  complement  cooperation  in 
energy  research  and  development  in  appropriate 


including  the   In- 


for  the  construction  of  a  new  Oriental  art  gal- 
lery of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  a 
Japanese  gallery  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  international  energy  policy  research  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
President  expressed  his  appreciation.  □ 

NOTE:  On  the  same  day,  Associate  Press 
Secretary  Jerrold  Schecter  read  the  following 
announcement  at  3:45  p.m.  to  reporters  assem- 
bled in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House: 

"The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  have 
instructed  their  negotiators  to  continue  discus- 
sions diligently  about  the  few  remaining  unre- 
solved trade  issues  and  to  settle  them  in  mutu- 
ally acceptable  fashion." 


international  organizations, 

ternational  Energy  Agency, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  two  Governments  will  maintain  and  in- 
tensify their  cooperation  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  energy  and  related  fields  on  the 
basis  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit. 

Article  II 

1.  Cooperation  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
following  areas: 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  7,  1979;  for  remarks 
made  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  on  the  South 
Lawn  of  the  White  House  and  exchange  of 
toasts  at  the  state  dinner,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  May  7,  pp.  761  and  768,  respectively. 


(a)  Areas  of  initial  emphasis: 

(i)  Fusion; 

(ii)  Coal  conversion; 

(b)  Additional  areas: 

(i)  Solar  energy  conversion  by  means  of 
photosynthesis; 

(ii)  Geothermal  energy; 

(iii)  High  energy  physics; 

(iv).  Other  areas  in  energy  and 
energy-related  research  and  development  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed. 

2.  Cooperation  in  the  areas  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  above  will  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  equitable  sharing  of  costs  and  benefits 
and,  with  regard  to  the  areas  of  initial  emphasis 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1(a)  above,  also  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  balance  between 
areas. 

Article  III 

Cooperation  in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Arti- 
cle II  may  take  the  following  forms: 

(a)  Conduct  of  joint  projects  and  programs, 
and  other  cooperative  projects  and  programs; 

(b)  Meetings  of  various  forms,  such  as  those 
of  experts,  to  discuss  and  exchange  information 
on  scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  gen- 
eral or  specific  subjects  and  to  identify  research 
and  development  projects  and  programs  which 
may  be  usefully  undertaken  on  a  cooperative 
basis; 

(c)  Exchange  of  information  on  activities, 
policies,  practices,  and  legislation  and  regula- 
tions concerning  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

(d)  Visits  and  exchanges  of  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, or  other  experts  on  general  or  specific 
subjects;  and 

(e)  Other  forms  of  cooperation  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed. 

Article  IV 

Implementing  arrangements  specifying  the 
details  and  procedures  of  cooperative  activities 
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in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Article  II  will  be 
made  between  the  two  Governments  or  their 
agencies,  whichever  is  appropriate. 

Article  V 

1.  The  two  Governments  will  establish  a 
United  States-Japan  Joint  Committee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Joint  Committee")  to  review 
activities  and  accomplishments  under  this 
Agreement  and  to  give  appropriate  advice  to 
the  two  Governments  regarding  future  cooper- 
ation. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  will  consist  of  six 
members,  three  of  whom  will  be  designated  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  three  of  whom  will  be  designated 
by  the  Government  of  Japan. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  will  meet  at  least 
once  each  year,  at  a  mutually  agreed  time,  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  alter- 
nately. 

4.  Subordinate  committees  to  facilitate  im- 
plementation of  cooperation  in  the  areas  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  II  will  be  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  implementing  arrangements 
referred  to  in  Article  IV  or  as  otherwise  mutu- 
ally agreed. 

Article  VI 

Each  Government  will  notify  the  other  Gov- 
ernment of  the  internal  administrative  arrange- 
ments it  has  made  to  insure  effective  im- 
plementation of  this  Agreement. 

Article  VII 

1.  Scientific  and  technological  information 
of  a  non-proprietary  nature  arising  from  the  co- 
operative activities  under  this  Agreement  may 
be  made  available  to  the  public  by  either  Gov- 
ernment through  customary  channels  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
participating  agencies. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  equitable  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial property  resulting  from  the  cooperative 
activities  under  this  Agreement  and  of  licenses 
thereof  and  to  the  licensing  of  other  related  in- 
dustrial property  necessary  for  the  utilization  of 
the  results  of  such  cooperative  activities,  and 
will  consult  each  other  for  this  purpose  as 
necessary. 


Article  VIII 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  prejudice  existing  or  future  arrangements  for 
cooperation  between  the  two  Governments,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  XI. 


Article  IX 

Activities  under  this  Agreement  shall  be 
subject  to  budgetary  appropriations  and  to  the 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  in  each  coun- 
try. 


U^P.R.C.  Sign 
Claims  Agreement 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT, 
MAY  11,  19791 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  CONCERNING  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  CLAIMS 


In  order  to  develop  bilateral  economic  and 
trade  relations  and  to  complete  the  process  of 
normalization  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Joint  Communique  on  Establishment  of 
Diplomatic  Relations  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"USA")  and  the  Government  of  the  People's 


Article  X 

The  termination  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
affect  the  carrying  out  of  any  project  or  pro- 
gram undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
plementing arrangements  referred  to  in  Article 
IV  and  not  fully  executed  at  the  time  of  the 
termination  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  XI 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
upon  signature  and  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years. 

However,  either  Government  may  at  any 
time  give  written  notice  to  the  other  Govern- 
ment of  its  intention  to  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment, in  which  case  this  Agreement  shall  ter- 
minate six  months  after  such  notice  has  been 
given. 

2.  This  Agreement  may  be  extended  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  two  Governments. 

3.  The  Agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of 
Energy  Research  and  Development,  signed  on 
July  15,  1974,  is  superseded  by  this  Agree- 
ment. 

Done  at  Washington  on  May  2,  1979,  in 
duplicate  in  the  English  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, both  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

James  R.  Schlesinger 

For  the  Government  of  Japan: 

S.  Sonoda  □ 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 

Republic  of  China  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "PRC")  have  reached  this  Agreement: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  claims  settled  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment are: 

(a)  The  claims  of  the  USA  and  its  nationals 
(including  natural  and  juridical  persons) 
against  the  PRC  arising  from  any  nationaliza- 
tion, expropriation,  intervention,  and  other 
taking  of,  or  special  measures  directed  against, 
property  of  nationals  of  the  USA  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
Agreement;  and 

(b)  The  claims  of  the  PRC,  its  nationals,  and 
natural  and  juridical  persons  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  or  control  against  the  USA  arising 
from  actions  related  to  the  blocking  of  assets  by 
the  Government  of  the  USA  on  or  after  De- 
cember 17,  1950,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE  II 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  USA  and  the, 
Government  of  the  PRC  agree  to  a  settlement  of 
all  claims  specified  in  Article  I.  The  Govern-- 
ment  of  the  PRC  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Govern-' 
ment  of  the  USA  the  sum  of  $80.5  million  as 
the  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  claims  spec- 
ified in  Article  I.  The  Government  of  the  USA 
agrees  to  accept  this  sum  in  full  and  final  set- 


tlement of  those  claims 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  USA  agrees  to 
unblock  by  October  1,  1979,  all  assets  which 
were  blocked  because  of  an  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  those  assets  of  the  PRC,  its  nation- 
als, or  natural  and  juridical  persons  subject  to1, 
its  jurisdiction  or  control,  and  which  remained 
blocked  on  the  date  of  the  initialing  of  this 
Agreement,  March  2,  1979.  The  Government, 
of  the  USA  further  agrees,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
cooperation,  that  prior  to  unblocking  under  this 
paragraph,  it  will  notify  the  holders  of  blocked 
assets  which  the  records  of  the  Government  of 
the  USA  indicate  are  held  in  the  name  of  resi- 
dents of  the  PRC  that  the  Government  of  the 
PRC  requests  that  assets  of  nationals  of  the 
PRC  to  be  unblocked  not  be  transferred  or 
withdrawn  without  its  consent. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  Government  of  the  PRC  shall  pay  to  the 
Government  of  the  USA  $80.5  million  of  which 
$30  million  shall  be  paid  on  October  1,  1979, 
and  the  remaining  $50.5  million  shall  be  paid 
in  five  annual  installments  of  $10.1  million 
each  on  the  first  day  of  October  with  the  first 
installment  due  on  October  1,  1980 


ARTICLE  IV 


f  all 
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The  Government  of  the  USA  shall  be  exc 
sively  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
proceeds  received  by  it  under  this  Agreement 

ARTICLE  V 

After  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Agree- 
ment,  neither  government  will  present  to  the 
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ECONOMICS:        UJS.  Agriculture's 
Stake  in  the  IftTIM 


y  Alonzo  L.  McDonald 

Address  before  a  meeting  of  ag- 
icultural  editors  in  Washington, 
).C,  on  April  23,  1979.  Mr. 
McDonald  is  the  Deputy  Special  Rep- 
esentative  for  Trade  Negotiations  and 
ead  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
"okyo  Round  of  the  multilateral  trade 
egotiations  (MTN). 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  with 
he  men  and  women  who  report  the 
lews  to  rural  America  to  discuss  one  of 
tie  most  significant  developments  for 
American  agriculture  in  this  decade; 
pecifically,  the  results  of  the  Tokyo 
bound's  agricultural  negotiations. 

The  message  I  bring  to  you,  on  behalf 
f  President  Carter  and  Ambassador 
Lobert  Strauss,  is  that  American  agri- 
ulture  has  finally  been  given  the  priority 
:  deserves  in  the  Tokyo  Round.  When 
tob  Strauss  became  the  President's  Spe- 
ial  Trade  Representative  in  July  1977, 
e  said:  "I  will  not  bring  back  an  agree- 
lent  without  significant  benefits  for 
imerican  agriculture." 

We  have  met  that  commitment.  We 
id  not  get  all  that  we  wanted  in  ag- 
iculture,  nor  all  we  deserve;  but  we 
ave  confounded  the  skeptics  and 
chieved  more  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ious  six  rounds  of  multilateral  trade 
egotiations. 

ther,  on  its  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  another,  any 
laim  encompassed  by  this  Agreement.  If  any 
iich  claim  is  presented  directly  by  a  national  of 
ne  country  to  the  government  of  the  other, 
lat  government  will  refer  it  to  the  government 
f  the  national  who  presented  the  claim. 

ARTICLE  VI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
ate  of  signature. 

This  Agreement  was  signed  on  May  11, 
979,  at  Beijing,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English 
(id  Chinese  languages,  both  versions  being 
ijually  authentic. 

or  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  of  America 

Janita  M.  Kreps 

or  the  Government  of  the 
eople's  Republic  of  China 


HANG  JlNGFU 
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American  farmers  should  be  proud  of 
the  special  position  they  have  earned  at 
home  and  around  the  world  with  their 
labor,  their  initiative,  and  their  capital. 
They  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the 
most  efficient  producers  of  the  most  es- 
sential raw  material  for  human,  sur- 
vival. American  farmers  feed  all 
Americans  and  many  of  the  peoples  in 
food-deficit  lands  with  a  magnificent 
surplus.  That  surplus  for  export  is  vital 
to  the  U.S.  economy  and  to  the  per- 
sonal income  of  U.S.  farmers. 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade, 
U.S.  farm  exports  have  more  than 
quadrupled  from  $6.7  billion  in  1970  to 
an  estimated  $30.3  billion  this  year. 
U.S.  farm  income  from  this  trade  rep- 
resents about  one-fourth  of  all  farmers' 
cash  receipts.  Nearly  one  harvested 
acre  in  three  produces  for  export. 

The  proportions  of  specific  com- 
modities that  are  exported  is  amazing. 
Last  fiscal  year,  56%  of  the  soybeans, 
61%  of  the  wheat,  and  68%  of  the  rice 
produced  in  America  were  shipped 
abroad.  Over  40%  of  U.S.  cotton  and 
almonds  were  exported  along  with  35% 
of  the  tobacco  and  30%  of  the  corn. 
And  among  livestock  commodities, 
over  half  the  cattlehides,  41%  of  the 
tallow,  and  16%  of  the  edible  offal 
production  were  exported  in  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  people  are 
not  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  our  ag- 
ricultural trade.  Because  of  this  lack  of 
awareness  and  intense  resistance  by  our 
negotiating  partners,  agriculture  has 
been  largely  bypassed  in  past  trade 
negotiations.  Agriculture  has  not  been 
shortchanged  in  the  Tokyo  Round. 
From  the  outset,  we  sought  a  result 
which  would  vindicate  the  importance 
of  export  markets  to  American  ag- 
riculture. As  a  result,  we  have  stood 
firm  with  the  idea  of  "no  deal  without 
agriculture."  As  a  result,  we  have 
given  high  priority  throughout  these 
negotiations  to  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding export  opportunities  for  our 
farmers. 

These  results  fall  into  essentially 
three  distinct  categories.  First  and 
foremost,  we  reduced  trade  barriers  to 
improve  agriculture's  market  access. 
Secondly,  we  have  negotiated  ar- 
rangements which  will  enhance  the  de- 
gree of  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  dealing  with  problems  concerning 
agricultural  trade.   Now,  our  agricul- 


tural problems  can  be  resolved  through 
cooperation  rather  than  the  confronta- 
tion that  has  characterized  past  ag- 
ricultural trading  relations.  Finally,  we 
have  negotiated  a  new  set  of  codes  of 
conduct  to  discipline  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  agricultural  arena. 

Greater  Market  Access 

To  achieve  greater  market  access, 
our  bilateral  negotiations  focused  on 
product-specific  trade  liberalization. 
Given  the  special  nature  of  agriculture, 
we  entered  into  what  trade  specialists 
call  the  "request-offer  procedure." 
Under  this  procedure,  we  asked  our 
trading  partners  to  liberalize  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  of 
specific  commodities.  Likewise  our 
trading  partners  made  similar  requests 
of  us.  After  these  formal  exchanges, 
the  horse  trading  began. 

The  agricultural  community  played 
an  important  part  in  preparing  us  for 
this  aspect  of  the  negotiations.  An 
elaborate  system  of  private  sector  ad- 
visers, including  experts  in  each  of  the 
eight  commodity  sectors,  was  estab- 
lished. These  advisers  identified  spe- 
cific concessions  which  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  maximize  our  ex- 
port opportunities.  They  also  identified 
the  import  sensitivity  of  products  when 
our  trading  partners  had  asked  for 
greater  access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

We  obtained  specific  concessions 
which  will  effect  nearly  $4  billion  in 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  The  conces- 
sions should  provide  new  opportunities 
in  most  major  markets  including  Japan 
and  Western  Europe. 

Japan  alone  made  concessions  cov- 
ering over  150  agricultural  items  and 
about  $1.2  billion  in  U.S.  agricultural 
trade.  The  European  Community 
likewise  made  major  concessions  to  the 
United  States  affecting  well  over  $1 
billion  in  U.S.  exports.  Valuable  con- 
cessions have  also  been  negotiated  with 
Canada,  the  Nordic  countries,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  and  a  number  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

Virtually  every  commodity  sector 
and  major  agricultural  region  of  the 
United  States  will  benefit  from  the 
trade  concessions  we  have  negotiated. 
High-quality  beef  exports  which  have 
been  hindered  by  invincible  trade  bar- 
riers such  as  restrictive  quotas  and 
variable  levies  will  be  expanded  sig- 
nificantly. This  will  benefit  primarily 
Texas  and  the  Far  West.  Citrus  exports 
which  are  inhibited  by  high  tariffs  and 
restrictive  quotas  will  also  be  expanded 
to  the  benefit  of  Florida,  Arizona,  and 
California. 

Expanded  export  opportunities  were 
also  achieved  for  tobacco  and  poultry 
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from  the  Southeast;  rice  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  States;  specialty  products 
from  California  and  the  Northwest;  and 
last,  but  clearly  near  its  top  in  impor- 
tance, grains  and  soybeans  from  the 
Midwest.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  these  concessions  will  result  in  at 
least  a  one-half  billion  dollar  increase 
in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  based  on 
today's  price  levels. 

In  exchange  for  these  valuable  con- 
cessions, we  have  kept  our  agricultural 
concessions  fairly  modest.  Although 
we  have  made  concessions  in  some 
sensitive  areas,  little,  if  any,  pain  will 
be  experienced  by  American  agricul- 
ture from  increased  imports. 

The  one  area  where  we  did  make 
some  concessions,  which  I  am  sure  you 
all  have  noted,  is  in  the  dairy  sector. 
We  agreed  to  increase  U.S.  imports  of 
cheese,  but  the  increase  will  be  fair  and 
modest.  We  will  be  allowing  an  addi- 
tional 15,000  tons  of  imports — or  about 
14%  more — into  the  United  States 
above  1978  levels.  Given  the  strong 
dairy  market  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  in- 
crease in  imports  will  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  U.S.  dairy  producers. 
Specifically,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture estimates  that  these  increased 
imports  will  reduce  milk  prices  by  no 
more  than  20  to  30  per  hundredweight 
from  levels  to  which  they  might  other- 
wise rise. 

To  counterbalance  the  cheese  con- 
cessions, we  are  tightening  up  the  U.S. 
dairy  import  program.  Under  our  pro- 
posed modification  for  the  cheese  im- 
port program,  quotas  covering  cheese 
imports  will  move  up  from  50%  in 
197S  to  about  85%.  We  have  also  pro- 
posed a  new,  fast,  and  effective  system 
for  imposing  countermeasures  to  attack 
foreign  subsidies  which  undercut  U.S. 
domestic  wholesale  prices.  These  two 
modifications  will  better  enable  the 
U.S.  dairy  industry  to  anticipate  the 
effect  of  imports  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  plan  accordingly. 

International  Cooperation 

To  enhance  international  cooperation 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  trade,  we 
agreed  that  a  multilateral  agricultural 
framework  should  be  created  within  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Within  this  framework,  a  coun- 
cil consisting  of  agricultural 
policymakers  from  the  major  agricul- 
tural trading  nations  will  be  estab- 
lished. These  policymakers  will  ex- 
change information  and  ideas  in  order 
to  reach  a  greater  common  under- 
standing of  the  problems  we  face  in 
agricultural  trade.  Agricultural  prob- 
lems which  in  the  past  led  to  repeated 


intergovernmental  confrontation  should 
rather  be  dealt  with  promptly  through 
cooperative  efforts. 

Commodity  specific  arrangements 
have  also  been  negotiated  which  will 
result  in  increased  cooperation  on  ag- 
ricultural matters.  The  international 
dairy  arrangement  and  the  arrangement 
regarding  bovine  meat  will  result  in  a 
greater  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning trade,  production,  and  con- 
sumption. This  improved  flow  of  in- 
formation will  give  producers 
worldwide  firmer  ground  upon  which 
to  base  their  management  decisions. 
Regular  consultations  will  be  held  con- 
cerning matters  in  both  the  meat  and 
dairy  sectors.  These  consultations  will 
focus  on  problems  in  international 
trading  in  both  sectors. 

Given  that  American  farmers  as  the 
number  one  exporters  are  more  exposed 
to  developments  in  world  markets  than 
those  of  any  other  major  country,  we 
stand  to  gain  more  than  anyone  from 
these  consultative  arrangements.  As 
long  as  the  world's  agricultural  leaders 
continue  to  face  their  problems  seri- 
ously, they  are  less  likely  to  take  radi- 
cal action  in  their  own  self-interest.  In 
this  way,  we  can  help  keep  the  markets 
that  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  open 
and  protect  them  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  increased  government  interven- 
tion. 

Codes  of  Conduct 

The  element  of  the  Tokyo  Round 
which  sets  it  apart  from  its  predeces- 
sors is  the  set  of  codes  of  conduct  that 
have  been  successfully  negotiated. 
These  codes  are  designed  to  improve 
the  international  rules  covering  ag- 
ricultural trade  and  to  make  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  for  the 
first  time  an  effective  instrument  for 
resolving  problems  in  the  nontariff 
area.  These  codes  will  discipline  non- 
tariff  government  manipulation  of  mar- 
ket forces — a  practice  that  has  been 
most  pervasive  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor. The  subsidies  code  will  discipline 
subsidy  practices  which  distort  com- 
petitive relationships  in  third-country 
markets.  Product  standards  and  certifi- 
cation systems  which  have  no  redeem- 
ing social  purpose  and  serve  only  as 
unnecessary  barriers  to  trade  will  be 
disciplined  by  the  standard  code.  These 
codes  also  will  affect  customs  valua- 
tion and  technical  barriers  to  trade. 

Probably  the  most  significant  among 
the  codes  for  the  agricultural  sector  is 
the  subsidies  code.  This  new  under- 
standing will  not  eliminate  subsidy 
practices  in  agriculture,  a  step  even  we 
are  not  prepared  to  take,  but  it  will 
identify  clearly  those  circumstances 
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under  which  subsidies  can  be  used  and 
it  will  make  governments  more  respon- 
sible in  applying  such  practices. 

In  addition,  the  code  establishes  a 
vastly  improved  international  dispute 
settlement  procedure.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, disputes  concerning  subsidies, 
especially  export  subsidies,  can  be  re- 
solved quickly  and  justly.  This  proce- 
dure will  be  most  useful  to  the  United 
States  in  resolving  disputes  concerning 
the  use  of  unfair  subsidy  practices  in 
third-country  markets.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  the  problem  of  unfair  subsidized 
competition  in  third-country  markets 
has  been  a  longstanding  one  for  U.S. 
agriculture.  Consequently,  the  ag- 
ricultural section  of  the  subsidies  code 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  of  the  Tokyo 
Round  to  U.S.  agricultural  interests. 

Conclusion 

From  these  results,  it  is  clear  that 
agriculture  has  been  one  of  the  big 
winners  in  the  Tokyo  Round.  Agricul- 
ture has  been  given  a  priority  it  truly 
deserves.  Although  this  agreement 
clearly  will  not  revolutionize  overnight 
the  world  agricultural  trading  system, 
the  packing  represents  the  most  signifi- 
cant progress  achieved  in  agriculture  in 
a  30-year  history  of  trade  negotiations. 
It  not  only  opens  up  new  markets  im- 
mediately, it  also  sets  worldwide  trad- 
ing rights.  Agriculture  has  been  inte- 
grated into  the  world  trading  system. 
Now  we  begin  the  long  evolution  to- 
ward a  more  rational  world  agricultural 
system. 

Although  the  negotiating  is  over,  our 
work  is  not  over.  We  must  now  bring 
the  results  to  a  skeptical  public  and  a 
concerned  Congress.  Congressional 
approval  and  passage  of  legislation  is 
necessary  to  implement  our  commit- 
ments under  the  trade  agreements. 
Early  in  May  we  will  be  submitting  to 
Congress  an  omnibus  piece  of  trade 
legislation.  Shortly  thereafter,  Con- 
gress must  vote  straight  up  or  down 
without  amendment  on  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  Tokyo  Round  results. 

So  we  are  now  spending  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  the  Hill  explaining  in  full 
what  we  have  in  hand  and  what  this 
package  does  for  American  agriculture. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  can  make  an 
overwhelming  case  that  agriculture 
gains  tremendously  from  the  results  of 
these  negotiations.  I  hope  that  you  here 
today  will  report  these  results  to  rural 
America  and  on  my  optimistic  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  this  package  on 
the  future  of  American  agriculture.  The 
support  of  the  agricultural  community 
is  essential  in  securing  passage  of  this 
package.  When  the  results  are  reported 
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Hi TW  Agreements 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
UNE  19,  19791 

I  am  today  transmitting  to  the  Congress,  pur- 
uant  to  Section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
le  texts  of  the  trade  agreements  negotiated  in 
le  Tokyo  Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade 
legotiations  and  entered  into  in  Geneva  on 
>pril  12,  1979. 

With  these  agreements,  I  am  submitting  the 
roposed  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
hich  will  revise  domestic  law  as  required  or 
ppropriate  to  implement  the  Geneva  agree- 
lents,  and  fulfill  our  international  commit- 
lent. 

These  agreements  offer  new  opportunities  for 
1  Americans. 

•  For  American  farmers  the  agreements  ex- 
»nd  world  markets  for  American  farm  prod- 
:ts. 

•  For  American  workers,  the  agreements 
:fer  more  jobs,  higher  incomes,  and  more  ef- 
ctive  responses  to  unfair  foreign  competition. 

•  For  American  businesses,  the  agreements 
ill  open  major  new  markets  overseas  for 
merican  products. 

•  For  American  consumers,  the  agreements 
ill  make  available  a  wider  choice  of  goods  at 
:tter  prices. 

In  short,  the  agreements  mean  a  stronger, 
ore  prosperous,  more  competitive  American 
onomy.  They  mean  lower  inflation  rates  and 
more  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
These  agreements  bring  to  a  successful  con- 
usion  the  most  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
fort  undertaken  by  the  international  commu- 
ty  since  World  War  II  to  revise  the  rules  of 
ternational  trade  and  to  achieve  a  fairer,  more 
•en,  world  trading  system.  They  come  at  a 
ne  when  intense  pressures  around  the  world 
reaten  to  disrupt  the  international  trading 
stem. 

Representatives  of  ninety-nine  nations 
srked  for  five  years  to  reduce  or  remove 
ousands  of  specific  barriers  to  trade  — 
:luding  both  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  — 
d  to  develop  new  rules  which  will  govern  the 
ternational  trading  system  in  the  coming  dec- 
es. 

Since  World  War  II,  a  period  of  remarkable 
ide  expansion,  our  experience  teaches  us  that 


>jectively  to  American  farmers,  they 
ill  rise  to  the  occasion  and  make  their 
mgressional  representatives  aware  of 
eir  support  for  the  trade  package, 
lis  time,  with  the  Tokyo  Round,  I 
:lieve  the  results  fully  merit  their  un- 
lalified  support.  □ 


international  trade  brings  strength  and  growth 
to  economies  throughout  the  world.  It  serves 
the  cause  of  peace  by  enriching  the  lives  of 
people  everywhere. 

By  responding  to  the  needs  of  today"s  rapidly 
changing  world  economy,  these  agreements  en- 
sure that  growing  prosperity  and  growing  inter- 
dependence through  increased  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  all  nations. 

World  trade  has  expanded  more  than  six-fold 
since  completion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  negotiations  in  1967,  and  now  exceeds 
$1.3  trillion  annually. 

Our  nation  is  much  more  heavily  dependent 
on  trade  than  in  the  past.  Today,  one  of  every 
three  acres  in  America  produces  food  or  fiber 
for  export.  One  of  every  seven  manufacturing 
jobs  in  our  country  depends  on  exports. 

Economic  interdependence  will  continue  to 
increase  in  the  future  —  and  so  will  our  oppor- 
tunities. 

Approval  and  implementation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Tokyo  Round  Agreements  will  be 
the  first  important  step  toward  realizing  those 
opportunities  by  building  a  solid  foundation  for 
continued  strong  growth  of  trade.  The  package 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Strauss,  my  Special  Trade  Representative,  is  an 
achievement  which  represents  vast  potential  for 
the  American  economy. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  the 
Tokyo  Round  is  a  series  of  codes  of  conduct 
regulating  nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  The  code 
agreements  are  described  more  fully  in  the  at- 
tachments to  this  Message.  Also  attached  is  a 
statement  of  administrative  action  detailing 
executive  branch  implementation  of  these  laws. 
These  agreements  will  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing: 

•  Codes  on  subsidies  and  countervailing 
duties  and  on  anti-dumping  will  limit  trade 
distortions  arising  from  such  practices,  and  will 
give  signatories  to  the  agreements  the  right  to 
challenge  and  counteract  such  practices  when 
they  cause  material  injury  or  breach  agreed 
rules. 

•  An  agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade 
will  require  countries  to  use  fair  and  open  pro- 
cedures in  adopting  product  standards. 

•  An  agreement  on  government  procurement 
will  open  purchases  by  all  signatory  govern- 
ments to  bids  from  foreign  producers. 

•  An  agreement  on  customs  valuation  will 
encourage  predictable  and  uniform  practices  for 
appraising  imports  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
import  duties. 

•  An  agreement  on  import  licensing  will  re- 
duce unnecessary  or  unduly  complicated  li- 
censing requirements. 

•  An  agreement  on  civil  aircraft  will  provide 
a  basis  for  fairer  trade  in  this  important  U.S. 
export  sector. 


•  In  the  agricultural  sector,  specific  product 
concessions  from  our  trading  partners  and  in- 
ternational commodity  arrangements  will  en- 
hance export  opportunities.  An  agreement  on  a 
multilateral  agricultural  framework  will  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  future  consultations  on  prob- 
lems arising  in  agricultural  trade. 

•  Tariff  reductions  have  been  carefully 
negotiated  in  close  consultation  with  American 
industry  and  labor,  and  will  be  phased  in  over 
the  next  eight  years. 

Agreements  on  the  international  trading 
framework  will  accomplish  the  following: 

•  Tighten  procedures  for  handling  interna- 
tional trade  disputes, 

•  Respond  to  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  a  fair  and  balanced  manner,  while  in- 
creasing their  level  of  responsible  participation 
in  the  trading  system, 

•  Modernize  the  international  rules  appli- 
cable to  trade  measures  that  can  be  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  balance-of-payments  emergencies, 

•  provide  a  basis  for  examining  the  existing 
international  rules  on  export  and  import  re- 
straints. 

The  agreements  meet  the  major  objectives 
and  directives  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  They 
provide  new  opportunities  for  U.S.  exports. 
They  help  fight  inflation  by  assuring  access  to 
lower-cost  goods  for  both  U.S.  consumers  and 
U.S.  industries.  They  strengthen  our  ability  to 
meet  unfair  foreign  trade  practices,  and  assure 
that  U.S.  trade  concessions  are  matched  by  re- 
ciprocal trade  benefits  for  U.S.  goods. 

Throughout  the  negotiating  process,  these 
talks  were  conducted  with  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  participation  and  advice  from  Con- 
gress, American  industrial  and  agricultural 
communities,  labor,  and  consumers  alike. 

Through  continued  cooperation  and  aggres- 
sive application  and  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  these  agreements,  we  can  ensure  a  fair 
and  open  international  trading  system,  and 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  effective  joint  efforts  by 
business,  labor,  and  government. 

These  agreements  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  demonstrate,  through  vigorous  and 
peaceful  action,  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  the  United  States  is  the  best  economic  sys- 
tem in  the  world  now  and  in  the  future.  They 
are  also  a  central  element  in  my  program  to 
stimulate  domestic  economic  growth,  to  control 
inflation,  and  to  expand  our  exports. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  strengthening 
our  economy  and  the  international  trading  sys- 
tem, I  urge  immediate  approval  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Tokyo  Round  Agreements 
by  the  Congress. 

Jimmy  Carter     □ 


,:"  • 


*      .1 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  June  25,  1979.  Robert  S. 
Strauss,  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  held  a  press  briefing  on  the  MTN 
agreements  on  June  19,  the  text  of  which  was 
issued  as  a  White  House  press  release. 
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EUROPE:        Additional 
Assistance  tor  Turkey 


by  Warren  Christopher 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  15,  1979.  Mr.  Christopher  is 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State.1 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  tes- 
tify in  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  additional  economic  and 
military  assistance  for  Turkey.  You 
have  already  heard  testimony  on  the 
security  assistance  proposed  for  Turkey 
in  the  FY  1980  budget  submission.  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  urgent  need 
for  the  President's  two  additional  re- 
quests: $100  million  in  economic  sup- 
port assistance  for  FY  1979  and  $50 
million  in  grant  military  assistance  for 
FY  1980. 

We  in  the  Administration  fully  rec- 
ognize that  the  need  for  budgetary  re- 
straint requires  that  a  compelling  case 
be  made  in  order  to  justify  requests  for 
additional  assistance.  We  believe  a 
compelling  case  can  be  made  for  these 
requests.  They  respond  to  urgent  needs 
and  are  directly  related  to  vital  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  justifi- 
cations, let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
how  these  programs  relate  to  a  major 
foreign  policy  priority — the  need  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  the  recent  turbu- 
lence in  the  Middle  East  and  Southwest 
Asia.  This  turbulence — in  Iran,  Af- 
ghanistan, Yemen,  and  elsewhere — 
affects  fundamental  U.S.  economic  and 
security  interests.  As  part  of  our  re- 
sponse to  this  challenge,  we  are  inten- 
sifying our  efforts  to  promote  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world. 

A  second  element  in  this  response 
has  been  our  efforts  to  develop  closer 
cooperation  with  Turkey,  our  NATO 
ally  in  the  region.  The  importance  of  a 
stable,  democratic,  and  pro-Western 
Turkey  has  never  been  clearer.  Turkey 
is  the  southeastern  anchor  of  NATO.  It 
occupies  a  unique  geopolitical  position, 
bordering  the  Soviet  Union  and  con- 
trolling that  country's  access  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  provides  a  highly 
useful  location  for  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations that  perform  important 
NATO  functions  and  help  us  verify 
arms  limitation  agreements. 

Our  progress  last  year  in  developing 
closer  cooperation  with  Turkey  has  en- 
abled us  to  reopen  our  defense  facilities 
in  that  country  and  to  resume  important 


intelligence  collection  activities.  I  have 
traveled  to  Ankara  twice  this  year — 
most  recently  last  week — for  produc- 
tive talks  with  Prime  Minister  Ecevit 
and  other  officials.  It  is  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  this  cooperation  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  proposed  additional 
economic  and  military  assistance  for 
Turkey. 

Economic  Assistance 

Let  me  turn  first  to  discuss  our  re- 
quest for  supplemental  economic  as- 
sistance. Turkey's  economic  crisis 
continues  to  worsen.  Turkey  must  im- 
port 80%  of  its  energy  needs,  and  this 
consumes  a  large  portion  of  its  foreign 
exchange.  The  recent  oil  price  increase 
has  exacerbated  an  already  grave  situa- 
tion: unemployment  is  about  20%;  in- 
flation is  above  50%;  and  industrial 
production  has  dropped  below  50%  of 
capacity. 

Prime  Minister  Ecevit  has  made  clear 
his  government's  recognition  that  Tur- 
key itself  must  bear  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  solving  its  economic  prob- 
lems. The  government  recently  has 
backed  this  up  by  undertaking  some 
politically  difficult  austerity  measures, 
such  as  raising  interest  rates,  increasing 
gas  prices,  and  increasing  prices  of 
goods  produced  by  state  enterprises. 
These  measures  are  designed  to  reduce 
government  deficit,  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  state  enterprises,  and  to  en- 
courage exports  and  foreign  exchange 
inflows. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  ac- 
knowledged the  need  for  further  steps 
of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
wide  recognition  that  Turkish  actions 
must  be  supplemented  by  outside  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Such  assistance  is 
urgently  needed  to  allow  Turkey  to 
purchase  the  imports  necessary  to  keep 
its  economy  functioning  while  the  gov- 
ernment undertakes  the  necessary  re- 
forms. Without  such  assistance,  the 
Turkish  economy  will  further  deterior- 
ate, with  serious  possible  consequences 
for  Turkey's  political  and  social  stabil- 
ity, its  democratic  tradition,  and  its 
pro-Western  orientation.  During  our 
discussions  last  week,  Prime  Minister 
Ecevit  underlined  once  more  the 
urgency  of  Turkey's  needs. 

An  important  source  of  outside  as- 
sistance is  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF).  Discussions  between  the 
Government  of  Turkey  and  the  IMF  are 
now  proceeding  on  an  active  basis.  An 


IMF  team  was  in  Ankara  while  I  was 
there. 

Once  Turkey  has  reached  agreement 
with  the  IMF,  it  will  be  eligible  for 
substantial  credits  from  the  Fund.  In| 
addition,  we  expect  private  banks  to  re- 
schedule about  $3  billion  in  debts  and 
to  provide  about  $400  million  in  new 
credits.  However — and  this  is  the  rea- 
son I  am  here  before  you  today — even 
after  concluding  these  arrangements 
with  the  IMF  and  private  banks,  Tur- 
key will  still  require  more  than  $1.2 
billion  in  financial  assistance  this  yeari 
to  purchase  enough  imports  to  keep  its 
economy  functioning  at  the  present  un- 
satisfactory level. 

To  address  this  urgent  need,  a  group 
of  governments  concerned  about  the 
Turkish  situation  agreed  earlier  this 
year  to  undertake  a  multilateral  emer- 
gency assistance  effort.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  agreed  to  take  the 
lead  in  organizing  this  effort.  It  wasj 
understood  that  such  a  multilateral  ef- 
fort could  be  effective  only  in  the  con-; 
text  of  an  effective  Turkish  Govern- 
ment program  for  economic  stabiliza-t 
tion  and  reform.  Specifically,  the* 
monies  assembled  in  the  multilateral5 
effort  would  be  disbursed  in  support  of 
reform  measures  worked  out  between' 
Turkey  and  the  IMF. 

With  the  support  of  Mr.  Van  Len-^ 
nep,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Or-; 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation, 
and  Development  (OECD),  the  Ger-; 
mans  are  seeking  commitments  from 
potential  donors  for  contributions  to  the; 
multilateral  package.  As  an  indication 
of  the  importance  Germany  attaches  to 
the  success  of  this  endeavor,  Chancel- 
lor Schmidt  has  appointed  Mr.  Leisler 
Kiep,  a  prominent  German  political 
figure,  as  his  personal  representative  in 
this  effort.  Mr.  Kiep  has  visited  the 
United  States  and  Turkey  and  met  with 
several  other  potential  donors.  He  is 
coming  to  Washington  again  later  this 
week.  In  our  discussions  with  him,  we 
have  agreed  that  the  total  package  must 
be  large  enough — probably  more  than 
$1  billion — to  prevent  economic  col- 1 
lapse  during  the  period  when  Turkey  is 
putting  the  necessary  austerity  meas- 
ures into  effect. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  for  the  mul- 
tilateral effort  to  succeed,  the  United 
States,  along  with  the  F.R.G.,  must 
contribute  a  major  share.  The  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  supplementary 
economic  assistance  for  FY  1979  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  eliciting  in- 
creased contributions  from  other 
donors.  We  have  emphasized  that  the 
scale  of  our  aid  will  be  keyed  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  and  we  expect 
that  the  President's  decision  to  request 
this  supplemental  assistance  will  lead 
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»  a  similar  decision  by  the  F.R.G. 
his  joint  commitment  by  the  two 
ading  donors  in  the  multilateral  effort 
lould  then  stimulate  others  to  assume 
leir  fair  share  of  the  burden.  A 
edging  session  under  OECD  auspices 

now  scheduled  for  the  30th  of  this 
onth. 

In  short,  the  $100  million  supple- 
ental  for  FY  1979,  together  with  the 
)8  million  previously  requested  for 
If  1980,  are  essential  for  the  success 

the  multilateral  assistance  effort, 
ithout  this  effort  we  do  not  believe 
irkey  can  survive  its  present  eco- 
imic  crisis  and  undertake  the  reforms 
icessary  to  restore  its  economic 
alth. 


rant  Military  Assistance 

Let  me  now  turn  to  discuss  the  addi- 
>nal  grant  military  assistance  the 
esident  has  requested  for  Turkey  for 
'.  1980.  This  $50  million  military  as- 
itance  program  (MAP)  will  enable 
:  Turkish  military  to  obtain  urgently 
eded  spare  parts  and  replacement 
uipment.  Although  the  Congress  last 
ar  removed  restrictions  on  sale  of 
S.  arms  to  Turkey,  that  country's 
jnomic  crisis  has  severely  limited 
rchases  of  military  equipment.  This 
s  done  increasing  damage  to  the 
litary  preparedness  and  morale  of  the 
rkish  Armed  Forces. 
Our  foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
:dits  are  of  limited  help.  They  are 
>vided  at  relatively  high  interest  rates 
i  add  to  Turkey's  heavy  debt  burden, 
ant  MAP  assistance  is  therefore  re- 
ired  to  respond  effectively  to  Tur- 
k's military  needs. 

Such  a  response  would  demonstrate 
Turkish  political  and  military  leaders 
'  commitment  to  effective  security 
)peration  with  Turkey.  It  would  help 
make  clear  that  the  decision  last  year 
set  aside  the  multiyear  Defense 
operation  Agreement  of  1976,  which 
itained  a  major  MAP  component, 

not  imply  any  lessening  of  U.S. 
;rest  in  security  cooperation. 
iVe  are  now  negotiating  with  the 
vernment  of  Turkey  a  new  founda- 
i  upon  which  to  base  our  mutual  se- 
ity  relationship.  The  new  agreement 
1  not  contain  the  kind  of  specific 
ltiyear  financial  commitments  en- 
ed  in  the  1976  agreement.  However, 

willingness  to  respond  now  to  Tur- 
's  urgent  need  is  necessary  to  sus- 
i  a  climate  of  effective  cooperation 
issues  of  importance  to  U.S.  and 
stern  security. 

Vs  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  efforts  to 
elop  closer  cooperation  with  Turkey 
e  already  had  important  results. 
I  fall  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  enabled 


us  to  reopen  our  defense  facilities  and 
to  resume  intelligence  collection  ac- 
tivities. My  visit  to  Ankara  last  week 
reinforced  my  conviction  that  a  grant 
MAP  program  is  essential  to  continued 
progress  in  security  cooperation  with 
Turkey. 

In  requesting  this  additional  assist- 
ance, we  have  taken  into  account  the 
principle  that  military  aid  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
should  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
a  sound,  overall  balance  of  military 
strength  among  the  countries  of  the  re- 
gion. We  believe  that  the  proposed 
program  is  consonant  with  that  princi- 
ple. The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  current  state  of  Turkish  military 
preparedness  and  to  help  Turkey  meet 
NATO  requirements  which  it  is  now 
unable  to  fulfill. 

Foreign  Policy  Objectives 

We  have  also  considered  our  re- 
quests for  additional  assistance  to  Tur- 
key in  light  of  other  important  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  One  problem  that  di- 
rectly affects  us  as  members  of  NATO 
is  the  fact  that  arrangements  have  not 
been  fully  worked  out  to  reintegrate 
Greek  forces  into  the  military  structure 
of  NATO. 

Although  this  is  a  matter  for  decision 
by  all  NATO  members,  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  the  most  directly  involved. 
At  the  present  time,  General  Haig 
[Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe] 
under  a  mandate  from  NATO  Secretary 
General  Luns  and  the  member  coun- 
tries, is  working  to  resolve  certain 
technical  military  issues  which  will 
form  the  predicate  for  reintegration. 
We  support  this  effort  to  achieve  the 
earliest  possible  reintegration  of  Greek 
forces  and  look  forward  to  the  en- 
hancement of  Greece's  relationship 
with  the  alliance.  During  my  meetings 
with  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  last  week, 
he  assured  me  that  Turkey  intends  to 
work  diligently  to  find  a  mutually 
agreeable  basis  for  the  reintegration  of 
Greece  into  the  military  structure  of 
NATO. 

Another  issue  of  great  importance  to 
us  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  the 
continued  unsettled  situation  in  Cy- 
prus. As  we  have  indicated  in  previous 
testimony  before  the  Committee,  we 
have  worked  hard  to  support  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  two  Cypriot  com- 
munities together  in  a  resumption  of 
intercommunal  talks. 

We  are  therefore  encouraged  that  the 
Secretary  General  has  arranged  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  in  Nicosia  later  this 
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week  between  President  Kyprianou  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Denktash  with 
the  aim  of  reconvening  the  formal 
negotiations.  Last  month  I  met  with  the 
Secretary  General  in  New  York  to  offer 
our  support  for  his  efforts,  and  we  re- 
main in  close  touch  with  him  in  this 
important  period.  I  also  discussed  this 
subject  with  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  last 
week.  He  agreed  that  the  Nicosia  sum- 
mit offers  the  best  opportunity  in  recent 
times  to  get  the  intercommunal  talks 
started  again,  and  he  shares  our  hopes 
that  the  meeting  will  be  productive. 

In  sum,  the  President's  requests  for 
additional  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance for  Turkey  are  essential  to  the 
pursuit  of  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  a  troubled 
yet  vital  region  of  the  world.  I  urge  the 
committee  to  support  these  requests.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Defense — Production  of  AIM-9L  Sidewinder 
Air-to-Air  Missile.  Agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  TIAS  8987.  4  pp. 
.700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8987.) 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  in  Regulatory 
Matters  and  Safety  Research.  Agreement 
with  the  Netherlands.  TIAS  8988.  5  pp.  700. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8988.) 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  the 
Netherlands,  amending  the  agreement  of 
April  3,  1957,  as  amended.  TIAS  8998.  14 
pp.  900.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8998.) 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway — Tariff  of  Tolls. 
Agreement  with  Canada,  amending  and  sup- 
plementing the  agreement  of  March  9,  1959, 
as  amended.  TIAS  9003.  25  pp.  $1.30.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:9003.) 

Aeronautical  Research — Augmentor  Wing 
System.  Agreement  with  Canada,  extending 
the  agreement  of  October  19  and  November 
10,  1970,  as  extended.  TIAS  9031.  6  pp.  700. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9031.)  D 
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\4T0  Ministerial  Meeting 


Secretary  Vance  headed  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  May 
30-31,  1979,  in  The  Hague,  Nether- 
lands. Following  is  the  final  com- 
munique issued  on  May  31 . x 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministe- 
rial Session  in  the  Hague  on  30th  and  31st 
May,  1979. 

Commemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance,  Ministers  expressed  their  deep  satis- 
faction at  the  decisive  contribution  the  Alliance 
had  made  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Europe,  and  thereby  to  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  their  coun- 
tries. They  renewed  their  faith  in  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Alliance,  and  pledged  the 
continuing  dedication  of  their  countries  to  de- 
mocracy, individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

In  the  light  of  Article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  Ministers  considered  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  General  on  economic  co-operation 
and  assistance  within  the  Alliance.  Ministers 
recognized  the  continued  urgency  of  making 
economic  assistance  available  to  members  of 
the  Alliance  experiencing  severe  difficulties 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  practical  solutions 
to  this  problem.  They  reaffirmed  their  con- 
tinued political  support  for  efforts  to  this  end. 
The  ministers  also  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
action  recently  taken  in  another  international 
forum. 

Ministers  expressed  their  confidence  that  as 
the  Alliance  enters  into  its  fourth  decade,  it 
will  continue  to  ensure  the  security  of  its  mem- 
bers by  pursuing  the  complementary  aims  of 
deterrence  and  detente  thus  contributing  to 
peace  and  stability.  Recalling  the  study  under- 
taken in  1978  as  the  background  for  Alliance 
consultation  on  East-West  issues,  they  re- 
viewed recent  developments  in  East-West  rela- 
tions. They  noted  with  attention  certain  signs  in 
recent  statements  which  might  indicate  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  to 
make  efforts  towards  a  better  situation.  At  the 
same  time  they  noted  the  persistence  of  dis- 
turbing factors,  above  all  the  ceaseless  growth 
of  the  military  power  of  these  countries  and  its 
projection  abroad.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
Ministers  underlined  the  importance  of  con- 
tinued steadfastness  and  solidarity  among  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  coupled  with  a  sus- 
tained defence  effort.  While  recalling  that  de- 
tente is  an  indivisible  process,  they  remained 
committed  to  seeking  concrete  progress  in  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  confidence  in  international 
relations  and  expressed  their  determination  to 
continue  to  strive  towards  this  end,  especially 
in  the  dialogues  and  negotiations  under  way. 

Ministers  welcomed  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 


in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  They 
agreed  that  a  balanced  limitation  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  will  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  East-West  relations  and  security. 
Ministers  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
past  record  of  close  and  full  exchange  within 
the  Alliance  on  issues  arising  from  these  talks 
and  confirmed  the  importance  of  continuing 
these  exchanges.  They  looked  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  study  in  depth  the  official  SALT 
II  text  once  the  treaty  is  signed. 

Ministers  again  stressed  the  importance  they 
attach  to  the  continuation  and  deepening  of  the 
CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe]  process  as  a  central  element  of 
detente.  In  reviewing  the  implementation  of  the 
CSCE  Final  Act  Ministers  re-emphasized  that 
progress  in  implementation  is  essential  for  the 
continuation  of  the  CSCE  process.  Such  prog- 
ress could  provide  a  basis  for  participation  at 
the  political  level  at  the  Madrid  meeting  and 
contribute  to  a  successful  outcome.  They  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that,  although  there  had 
been  progress  in  some  sectors,  the  situation  in 
others,  notably  that  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms,  remained  largely  un- 
changed and  had,  in  some  instances  in  the  field 
of  information,  deteriorated.  In  the  latter  con- 
text they  noted  with  special  concern  the  re- 
strictions recently  imposed  by  some  states  par- 
ticipating in  the  CSCE  on  the  working  condi- 
tions for  journalists.  They  observed  that  the 
three  meetings  of  experts  envisaged  by  the  Bel- 
grade meeting  had  taken  place  in  a  satisfactory 
atmosphere,  welcoming  the  fact  that  the  need 
for  careful  preparation  of  the  Madrid  meeting  is 
widely  recognized,  they  reiterated  their  inten- 
tion to  consult  closely,  both  among  the  Allies 
and  with  all  other  participating  states,  to  this 
end  and  in  order  to  stimulate  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  CSCE  process.  In  this  con- 
text, they  noted  with  interest  the  recent  state- 
ments by  East  European  countries  regarding  the 
development  of  confidence-building  measures, 
which  Western  countries  had  already  suggested 
at  the  Belgrade  meeting  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ommendation contained  in  the  CSCE  Final  Act. 
They  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  achieve  concrete  progress  in  Madrid. 
They  stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
balance  among  all  sections  of  the  Final  Act  and 
their  determination  to  continue  efforts  to 
achieve  full  implementation  of  all  its  principles 
and  provisions. 

Ministers  reviewed  developments  concerning 
Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole.  They  agreed 
that  the  continuation  since  their  last  meeting  of 
a  calm  situation  in  Berlin  and  on  the  access 
routes  is  a  positive  element  of  the  general  cli- 
mate in  Europe,  They  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance which  the  maintenance  of  an  undisturbed 
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Berlin  situation  continues  to  have  for  detent 
and  stability  in  Europe. 

Ministers  of  countries  participating  in  thi 
negotiations  of  MBFR  [Mutual  and  balancei 
force  reductions]  expressed  their  disappoint 
ment  at  the  absence  of  significant  progress  ii 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Wester: 
negotiators.  They  re-emphasized  their  determi 
nation  to  work  for  a  successful  outcome  whicl 
would  enhance  stability,  peace  and  security  ii 
Europe.  They  reaffirmed  their  proposal  t< 
create  approximate  parity  in  ground  forces  o 
the  two  sides  in  the  area  of  reductions  througl 
the  establishment  of  a  common  collective  ceil 
ing  for  ground  force  manpower  on  each  sidi 
and  the  reduction  of  the  disparity  in  main  battli 
tanks.  A  first  phase  reductions  agreement  con 
cerning  United  States  and  Soviet  ground  force 
on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  participating  Al 
lies  would  be  an  important  and  practical  stei 
towards  this  goal.  Ministers  noted  that  the  rele 
vance  of  their  proposal  for  the  achievement  of; 
more  stable  relationship  in  Europe  is  no  longe 
disputed  in  principle  in  the  negotiations.  How 
ever,  important  differences  of  substance  remaii 
unresolved.  The  central  open  questions  are  th! 
clarification  of  the  data  base — prerequisite  t( 
genuine  parity — and  the  implementation  of  thi 
principle  of  collectivity.  These  Ministers  re 
called  that  since  their  last  meeting,  the  Westeri 
side  has  made  important  moves  on  these  twi 
central  issues.  They  called  on  the  Eastern  sidi 
to  take  full  account  of  the  Western  moves  am 
to  respond  positively  in  order  to  restore  thi 
momentum  in  the  talks.  These  Ministers  un 
derlined  the  importance  which  they  attach  t- 
associate  measures  which  would  promote  mil: 
tary  stability  and  confidence  and  ensure  verifi 
cation  of  an  MBFR  agreement.  In  this  connec 
tion  they  also  stressed  the  significance  of  un 
diminished  security  for  the  flank  countries. 

In  the  face  of  the  continuing  build-up  of  nu 
clear  and  conventional  weapons,  Minister 
reaffirmed  their  determination  to  explore  al 
avenues  in  the  pursuit  of  realistic  and  verifiabli 
disarmament  and  arms  control  measures  whicl 
will  enhance  stability,  reduce  force  levels  an< 
promote  security.  Ministers  expressed  thei 
hope  that  the  continuing  process  initiated  b; 
the  United  Nations'  Special  Session  on  Disar 
mament  would  stimulate  speedier  progress  ii 
international  disarmament  negotiations.  In  par 
ticular  they  welcomed  the  start  made  by  th< 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  and  th< 
United  Nations'  Disarmament  Commission  ii 
New  York.  Active  consultations  on  arms  con 
trol  and  disarmament  issues  are  taking  plact 
within  the  permanent  machinery  of  the  Al 
liance.  As  another  element  in  the  search  fo 
ways  to  develop  the  disarmament  process 
Ministers  had  a  further  useful  exchange  o 
views  on  the  proposal  made  by  France  in  Ma; 
1978  to  all  the  European  countries,  as  well  a 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  designed  no 
only  to  build  confidence  but  also  to  limit  an< 
reduce  conventional  weapons  throughou 
Europe.  They  decided  to  continue  examininj 
this  proposal  and  its  prospects  for  confidence 
building  and  security  in  this  continent. 
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Ministers  again  voiced  their  concern  at  the 
ontinued  growth  in  Warsaw  Pact  military 
lower  beyond  levels  justified  for  defensive 
mrposes.  They  expressed  particular  concern 
bout  the  growing  Soviet  theatre  nuclear 
apabilities.  While  expressing  their  determina- 
lon  to  pursue  all  aspects  of  detente,  Ministers, 
ecalling  the  decisions  taken  at  the  London  and 
Washington  meetings,  underlined  the  need  to 
evote  the  resources  necessary  to  modernize 
nd  strengthen  allied  capabilities  to  the  extent 
squired  for  deterrence  and  defence. 

Ministers  welcomed  the  developments  re- 
orted  by  the  Conference  of  National  Arma- 
tents  Directors  in  the  field  of  equipment  co- 
peration  designed  to  bring  about  a  more  ef- 
sctive  use  of  available  resources.  They  noted 
tat  good  progress  was  being  made  both  in  es- 
iblished  new  joint  programs  for  individual 
ems  and  in  working  out  armaments  planning 
rocedures.  They  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
le  transatlantic  dialogue  was  evolving  in  a 
radical  way  toward  the  establishment  of  more 
alanced  relations  among  the  European  and 
orth  American  members  of  the  Alliance  in  the 
eld  of  development  and  production  of  new 
:fence  equipment  and  the  augmenting  of  its 
jantity  and  quality,  bearing  in  mind  the  im- 
jrtance  of  standardization  and  interoperabil- 
y.  In  this  connection,  the  special  concerns  of 
e  less  industrialized  countries  of  the  Alliance 
ould  continue  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Ministers  examined  two  reports  relating  to 
vil  emergency  matters.  They  took  note  of  the 
:tion  so  far  taken  by  the  member  countries 
>ncerned  to  provide  civil  support  for  the  rapid 
inforcement  of  Allied  forces  in  Europe  and 
iderlined  the  importance  of  civil  emergency 
anning.  Ministers  agreed  on  the  need  for 
eater  governmental  support  for  civil  emer- 
:ncy  planning,  with  a  view  to  redressing  pres- 
it  shortcomings  and  achieving  significant  im- 
ovements  in  the  level  of  civil  preparedness  as 
pidly  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  Middle  East,  the  Ministers 
lid  tribute  to  the  efforts  undertaken  by  Presi- 
:nt  Carter,  President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
:gin.  They  underlined  the  fact  that  a  lasting 
:ace  in  the  Middle  East  requires  the  participa- 
>n  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  including 
presentatives  of  the  Palestinian  people,  in  the 
aboration  and  implementation  of  a  com- 
ehensive  settlement  of  the  conflict  based  on 
solutions  242  and  338  and  respect  for  the 
gitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
Ministers  noted  the  continuation  of  the 
ilogue  between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  ex- 
sssed  the  hope  that  this  initiative  will  be  pur- 
ed  through  joint  efforts  so  that  positive  and 
ncrete  results  could  be  attained  in  the  near 
ture. 
Ministers  took  note  of  the  semi-annual  report 

the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
iffirmed  their  conviction  that  the  balance  of 
ces  in  the  whole  Mediterranean  region  is  an 
iential  requirement  for  peace  in  the  area. 
Ministers  recognized  the  significant  contri- 
tion of  the  NATO  Science  Program  in  en- 
gaging scientific  and  technological  collab- 


oration within  the  Alliance  and  expressed  their 
full  support  for  it.  They  welcomed  in  particular 
the  intensified  consideration  being  given  by  the 
Science  Committee  to  the  possibilities  of  re- 
ducing scientific  and  technological  disparities 
between  member  countries  through  co- 
operative activities. 

The  Ministers  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  High  Level  Group  on  Theatre  Nuclear 
Force  Modernization  and  the  Special  Group  on 
arms  control  discussed  the  activities  of  these 
groups.  Against  the  background  of  the  growth 
in  Soviet  theatre  nuclear  forces  referred  to 
above,  they  noted  that  the  continuing  necessity 
to  maintain  and  modernize  theatre  nuclear 
forces  in  support  of  the  strategy  of  forward  de- 
fence and  flexible  response,  envisaging  no  in- 
crease in  overall  reliance  on  nuclear  systems, 
had  recently  been  reaffirmed.  At  the  same 
time,  in  line  with  the  fundamental  dual  objec- 
tives of  detente  and  deterrence,  they  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge which  combines  the  complimentary  ap- 
proaches of  force  improvements  and  arms  con- 
trol. 

In  preparation  for  decisions  to  be  made  these 
Ministers  welcomed  the  fact  that  the  Special 
Group  was  working  effectively  in  parallel  with 
the  High  Level  Group  and  took  note  of  the  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  its  work.  Q 
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'Press  release  147  of  June  4,  1979. 

N4TO  Group 
Established 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  11,  19791 

The  following  announcement  is 
being  made  today  by  NATO  in  Brus- 
sels. 

"Allied  representatives  meeting  at 
NATO  Headquarters  agreed  to  estab- 
lish a  special  group  to  study  the  arms 
control  aspects  of  theater  nuclear  sys- 
tems. The  establishment  of  this  group, 
in  parallel  with  the  nuclear  planning 
group's  high  level  group  on  theater  nu- 
clear force  modernization,  underlines 
the  alliance's  dual  strategy — the 
maintenance  of  deterrence  and  the  pur- 
suit of  detente. 

"The  group  will  be  composed  of 
senior  officials  and  will  report  to 
ministers.  At  the  request  of  allied  rep- 
resentatives, the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  chair  the  group."  □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Department 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 
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MIDDLE  EAST:        West  Bvnk-Gaza 
Negotiations  Open 


by  Secretary  Vance 

Statement  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  West  Bank-Gaza  negotiations  in 
Beersheba,  Israel,  on  May  25,  1979. 1 

First,  may  I  say  that  President  Carter 
has  asked  me  to  bring  to  all  of  you  his 
warm  best  wishes.  Today  marks  a 
milestone  on  the  road  to  a  comprehen- 
sive peace.  In  reaching  this  point,  we 
have  overcome  many  obstacles;  obsta- 
cles lie  ahead,  but  we  are  confident  that 
those  obstacles  will  also  be  overcome. 
The  President  will  be  following  with 
great  interest  the  proceedings  of  the 
following  weeks  and  months  and  with 
the  anticipation  that  the  differences  will 
be  overcome  and  that  we  will  achieve 
the  goals  that  all  of  us  seek. 

This  historic  occasion  can  be  consid- 
ered one  of  both  achievement  and  re- 
newed commitment.  Achievement  be- 
cause the  parties  represented  at  this 
table  have  given  the  world  a  stunning 
demonstration  that  negotiations  can 
transform  enmity  into  peaceful  rela- 
tions. Renewed  commitment  because 
we  all  face  an  even  more  formidable 
task  in  the  months  ahead  in  which  we 
are  determined  to  succeed. 

The  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
peace  depends  on  success  in  each 
negotiation,  and  each  new  negotiation 
builds  on  the  achievement  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  full  peace, 
stability,  justice,  and  progress  which 
we  all  want  for  the  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  can  only  be  attained  by  carry- 
ing forward  a  dual  effort:  implementing 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  the  treaty  pack- 
age as  the  cornerstone  for  the  task  of 
structuring  continued  progress  toward  a 
comprehensive  settlement.2 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  Egypt 
and  Israel  has  fulfilled  one  of  the  two 
frameworks  agreed  at  Camp  David 
between  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  witnessed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.3  Today  we  see  the  first 
fruits  of  that  treaty,  as  El  Arish  is  re- 
stored to  Egyptian  control,  and  we  look 
forward  toward  normalized  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

At  Camp  David,  and  in  the  agree- 
ments that  have  followed,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  Egypt  also  com- 
mitted themselves  to  principles,  proce- 
dures, and  a  timeframe  for  a  series  of 


negotiations  leading  to  peace  between 
Israel  and  all  of  its  Arab  neighbors.  An 
important  objective  of  that  process,  in 
the  words  of  the  framework,  is  ".  .  . 
the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem in  all  its  aspects." 

A  New  Phase  for  Peace 

We  have  come  here  to  launch  a  new 
phase  of  this  effort — as  agreed  by 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  in  their  joint  letter  of  March  26 
which  has  already  been  referred  to. 
With  the  Egypt-Israel  treaty,  we  are 
able,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
three  decades,  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  practical  solution  of  a  central  issue 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict — peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinian 
people  with  security  and  acceptance  for 
both.  We  have  come  to  the  issues 
which  will  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
lands  and  peoples  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  and  of  Palestinians  beyond 
those  areas  who  identify  with  the 
people  there,  while  assuring  peace,  ac- 
ceptance, and  security  to  Israel. 

Today,  we  are  beginning  this  stage 
of  the  peace  process  by  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  the  self-governing 
authority  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
In  their  joint  letter,  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  President  Sadat  agreed  to 
negotiate  continuously  and  in  good 
faith,  and  they  set  the  goal  of  com- 
pleting the  negotiations  within  the  next 
12  months,  so  that  elections  can  be 
held  as  expeditiously  as  possible  there- 
after. 

The  range  of  issues  involved  in  the 
Palestinian  problem  is  far  too  complex 
to  be  resolved  all  at  once.  The  only 
realistic  approach,  therefore,  is  to  es- 
tablish a  transitional  period  during 
which  the  decisions  that  need  to  be 
made  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  measured 
and  logical  way.  That  approach  was 
agreed  by  Egypt  and  Israel  at  Camp 
David,  and  they  have  invited  other 
parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to 
support  it  and  to  join  the  negotiations. 

We  regret  the  absence  of  the  King- 
dom of  Jordan  and  of  Palestinian  repre- 
sentatives from  these  proceedings 
today.  If  we  do  not  agree  with  their  de- 
cision not  to  attend  at  this  time,  we 
nevertheless  respect  their  right  to  have 
a  different  view.  We  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  invitation  for  them  to  join 
us  remains  open.   At  the  same  time, 


their  absence  need  not  check  the  prog- 
ress of  these  negotiations.  We  are  de- 
termined to  proceed  and  to  show  thai 
these  negotiations  can  make  progress 
toward  the  objectives  which  Jordan  and 
the  Palestinian  people  hold  no  less  than 
those  at  this  table. 

I  want  to  assure  you  in  the  strongesi 
possible  terms  that  the  United  States 
understands  the  deep  emotions  and 
interests  on  all  sides  that  are  touchec 
by  the  process  which  begins  today. 

For  Egypt  and  the  Arab  world,  the 
primary  focus  is  upon  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people.  Nc 
peace  can  either  be  just  or  secure  foi 
any  participant  if  it  does  not  resolve 
this  problem  in  its  broad  sense. 

In  the  United  States,  we  believi 
deeply  in  the  proposition  that  "gov; 
ernments  derive  their  just  powers  fron 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  We  be< 
lieve  that  the  Palestinian  people  mus< 
have  the  right  for  themselves  and  theii 
descendants  to  live  with  dignity  anc 
freedom  and  with  the  opportunity  foi1 
economic  fulfillment  and  political  ex'1 
pression. 

For  Israel,  meanwhile,  a  lasting  so 
lution  to  the  Palestinian  question  an< 
the  wider  Arab-Israeli  conflict  will  bv 
possible  only  if  there  is  genuine  ac1 
ceptance  of  its  right  to  live  in  peaa 
and  security.  Throughout  Israel  there  ir 
an  ardent  desire  for  peace.  There  i.' 
also  deep  anxiety  that,  in  order  K1 
achieve  that  peace,  Israel  must  mak< 
enormous  sacrifices  and  take  majo1 
risks.  With  regard  to  the  Egypt-Israe 
Treaty  of  Peace,  this  desire  and  thi 
anxiety  will  soon  become  tangible— 
with  the  redeployment  of  Israel': 
forces  from  strategic  territories  threi 
times  its  size  and  the  evacuation  of  vi 
tally  important  airfields  and  oil  re 
sources. 

In  the  United  States,  we  believe  tha 
Israel  is  entitled  to  very  solid  assur 
ances  that  its  security  will  be  realized 
It  is  essential  to  insure  that  as  this  sec 
ond  stage  of  the  peace  process  unfolds 
it  does  so  in  a  fashion  that  guarantee 
the  enhancement  of  a  true  and  perma 
nent  peace  and  does  not  contain  ele 
ments  which  could  endanger  Israel' 
security. 

Guidelines  for  Negotiations 

The  Camp  David  framework  pro 
vides  practical  guidelines  as  we  seek 
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in  these  negotiations,  to  translate  these 
principles  into  concrete  arrangements. 

First,  the  framework  states  that  the 
solution  ultimately  negotiated  must 
recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people  and  their  just  re- 
quirements. To  give  reality  to  this 
goal,  it  provides  that  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  the  Israeli  military  govern- 
ment and  its  civilian  administration 
will  be  withdrawn  and  a  self-governing 
authority  will  be  instituted.  It  provides 
for  full  autonomy  for  the  inhabitants 
and  it  also  gives  the  Palestinians  a  vital 
role  in  shaping  their  destiny  by  recog- 
nizing them  as  participants  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  negotiations  that  determine 
their  future — in  the  negotiations  to  set 
up  their  self-governing  authority,  in 
those  which  determine  the  final  status 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  in 
those  which  can  lead  to  a  Jordan-Israel 
peace  treaty.  Finally,  the  agreement  on 
the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
representatives  of  the  peoples  who  live 
there  for  either  ratification  or  rejection. 

We  must  also  go  beyond  these 
negotiations  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  Palestinian  problem.  We  must  make 
a  start  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Pal- 
estinians living  outside  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  They  too  must  know  that  an 
accepted  and  respected  place  exists  for 
them  within  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Second,  the  security  of  Israel  is 
equally  a  central  feature  of  the  Camp 
David  framework.  As  we  seek  ways  to 
solve  the  range  of  issues  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  we  must  recognize  that 
Israel's  security  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  these  negotia- 
tions because  of  the  special  geographic 
and  demographic  factors  involved. 
Negotiators  must  be  sensitive  to  these 
:oncerns  and  imaginative  and  far- 
sighted  in  proposing  ways  to  meet 
:hem. 

Third,  it  is  worth  restating  that  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  242 
emains  the  basic  statement  of  princi- 
ples governing  a  peace  settlement.  The 
Tamp  David  frameworks  are  built  upon 
t.  It  establishes  the  fundamental  equa- 
ion  for  peace — withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied territories  in  exchange  for 
commitments  to  live  at  peace  with  Is- 
rael within  secure  and  recognized 
>oundaries.  It  is  axiomatic  that  Res- 
olution 242  applies  to  all  fronts  of  the 
lonflict.  The  negotiating  history  of  the 
;esolution  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  was 
[he  understanding  of  all  parties  when 
,he  resolution  was  passed  in  1967. 
I  We  ask  all  parties  to  see  the  Camp 
|)avid  process  as  a  way  of  dealing  with 
(nese  problems  in  logical  sequence — 
naking  progress  where  this  is  possible 


and  using  the  success  achieved  at  each 
stage  to  open  new  solutions  for  the 
next.  Peace  cannot  be  achieved  by 
declarations  or  resolutions  alone,  as  the 
experience  of  the  last  30  years  has 
demonstrated.  A  practical  way  to  pro- 
ceed must  be  devised — one  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of 
negotiation  itself  can  transform  the  at- 
titudes of  peoples  and  governments. 
We  believe  that  the  process  defined  by 
the  Camp  David  framework  and  the 
joint  letter  signed  by  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  gives  us  this 
practical  way  of  proceeding. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  just  and  secure 
settlement  of  the  Palestinian  question  is 
not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  men  and 
women  of  compassion  and  good  will 
who  will  set  their  hand  to  the  task.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  solutions  which  the 
majority  of  Palestinians  and  other 
Arabs  will  consider  fair  can  be 
fashioned  in  negotiations — and  in  ways 
that  answer  as  well  the  fundamental 
concerns  for  the  security  of  Israel. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  conscious  as 
we  meet  here  today  that  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  Arab  world  have  doubts 
about  what  we  are  setting  out  to  do. 
We  regret  that  an  atmosphere  of  op- 
position has  been  created  before  we 
have  even  begun  our  work.  We  wish  to 
assure  them  that  we  are  mindful  of  the 
major  responsibility  which  is  upon  us. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  it 
clear  that  the  responsibility  is  also  a 
shared  one.  As  we  embark  on  these 
negotiations,  this  is  a  time  for 
maximum  restraint  and  farsightedness 
on  the  part  of  all  who  seek  a  fair  and 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  intentions  of  either  side  will  be 
called  into  question  if  it  attempts  to 
pursue  its  own  national  objectives  in  a 
manner  that  conflicts  with  the  purposes 
of  these  negotiations.  We  call  on  both 
sides — and  I  use  that  term  in  its 
broadest  sense,  to  include  not  only 
those  here  at  this  table  but  the  other 
parties  whose  interests  will  be  affected 
by  what  is  accomplished  or  not  accom- 
plished here — we  call  on  both  sides  to 
suspend  acts  and  statements  of  hostility 
that  could  only  make  the  work  here 
more  difficult.  Let  us  give  the  pro- 
ceedings here  a  fair  chance  to  see  what 
can  be  achieved. 

The  challenges  ahead  are  formida- 
ble, and  overcoming  them  will  without 
doubt  tax  our  patience,  our  energy,  and 
our  fortitude.  But  no  one  can  deny  that, 
for  the  first  time,  a  practical  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  peace  for  this 
tragically  troubled  region.  No  one  can 
deny  that  an  unprecedented  and  realis- 
tic opportunity  is  before  us.  No  one  can 
deny  that  no  workable  alternative  has 
been  proposed.  The  United  States  is 
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determined  to  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity,  to  remain  fully  engaged, 
and  to  continue  on  this  road  until  we 
reach  its  final  destination.  □ 


■Press  release  143  of  May  30,  1979. 

2For  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  signed  Mar.  26,  1979,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  1979,  p. 3. 

3For  texts  of  the  frameworks  signed  Sept. 
17,  1978,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1978,  p. 7. 


Seventh  Report 

on  the  Sinai 
Support  Mission 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAY  1,  19791 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Seventh  Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai  Sup- 
port Mission.  It  covers  the  Mission's  activities 
during  the  sixth-month  period  ending  April  1, 
1979  in  fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Basic  Agreement 
signed  by  Egypt  and  Israel  on  September  4, 
1975.  This  Report  is  provided  to  the  Congress 
in  conformity  with  Section  4  of  Public  Law 
94-110  of  October  13,  1975. 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty  signed  in 
Washington  on  March  26,  1979,  which  super- 
sedes the  1975  Basic  Agreement,  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  monitoring  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Sinai  until  Israeli  armed 
forces  withdraw  from  areas  east  of  the  Giddi 
and  Mitla  Passes.  This  withdrawal  is  to  be 
completed  within  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification.  In 
the  meantime,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in  the  Sinai  in 
the  same  objective  and  balanced  manner  that 
has  characterized  the  operations  of  the  Mission 
since  its  inception  in  early  1976. 

This  year,  funding  of  the  Sinai  Support  Mis- 
sion is  authorized  under  Chapter  6,  Part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  "Peacekeeping 
Operations".  Careful  control  over  program 
costs  is  expected  to  reduce  expenditures  by  at 
least  $500,000  below  the  amount  appropriated 
for  Fiscal  Year  1979. 

The  Mission  will  be  closed  sometime  next 
year,  thus  completing  a  successful  U.S.  initia- 
tive begun  over  three  years  ago.  All  Americans 
may  be  justly  proud  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
peacekeeping  in  the  Sinai,  and  I  know  the  Con- 
gress will  continue  its  support  of  the  Mission 
until  the  end  of  this  important  phase  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Jimmy  Carter     □ 


»  ., 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  7,  1979. 
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NARCOTICS: 

International 


Successes  in 
Drug  Control 


by  Mathea  Falco 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  April  3, 
1979.  Ms.  Falco  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters.1 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today  and  to  discuss  with 
you  the  Department  of  State's  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1980. 

In  keeping  with  government-wide 
fiscal  restraints,  our  FY  1980  request 
of  $37.8  million  is  lower  than  the 
$38.5  million  which  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Our  requested  budget  is  designed  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  current  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  programs 
without  undertaking  major  new  initia- 
tives. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  principal 
thrust  of  U.S.  narcotics  control  efforts, 
both  domestically  and  abroad,  has  been 
to  control  heroin,  the  most  destructive 
of  the  illicit  drugs  entering  the  United 
States.  In  support  of  this  total  effort, 
our  primary  international  narcotics  con- 
trol objective  has  been  to  prevent  heroin 
from  reaching  our  borders  by  curtailing 
its  supply  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
source  of  origin.  We  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  toward  that  goal. 

Although  exact  statistics  are  impos- 
sible to  obtain  because  of  the  illicit 
nature  of  the  trade,  our  best  intelli- 
gence estimates  show  a  steady,  signifi- 
cant decline  in  the  actual  amounts  of 
heroin  entering  the  United  States  over 
the  past  2  years.  According  to  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  (DEA) 
figures,  street-level  heroin  purity  is  at 
its  lowest  point  this  decade — averaging 
only  3.5%  compared  to  6.6%  in  1976. 
Reflecting  this  scarcity,  heroin's  price 
has  reached  an  historic  high  level  of 
$2.19  per  milligram,  nearly  twice  the 
1976  figure.  These  two  criteria  are  the 
traditional  means  of  measuring  drug 
availability  and  are  clear  indications  of 
significantly  reduced  supplies  of  heroin 
for  American  drug  abusers. 

Decreasing  availability  of  heroin  has 
contributed  significantly  to  a  parallel 
decline  in  its  abuse.  According  to  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA) 
estimates,  the  number  of  heroin  addicts 
in  the  United  States  has  declined 
steadily   from  more  than  500,000  in 


1976  to  approximately  450,000  today. 
Moreover,  due  to  greatly  reduced  pur- 
ity levels,  fewer  of  those  abusing  her- 
oin are  dying  or  being  injured  from 
overdose.  U.S.  heroin  injuries  have  de- 
creased from  5,200  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1976  to  2,200  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1978,  a  58%  reduction.  During  that 
same  2-year  period,  overdose  deaths 
per  month  have  declined  80%.  In 
human  terms,  1,000  fewer  Americans 
died  of  heroin  overdose  in  1977  than  in 
1976.  When  final  figures  are  compiled, 
we  expect  them  to  reveal  a  similar  de- 
cline in  1978. 

Mexico 

The  Government  of  Mexico's  nar- 
cotics control  program,  which  we  sup- 
port, continues  to  contribute  greatly  to 
the  marked  reduction  in  heroin  avail- 
ability and  abuse  in  the  United  States. 
A  comparison  of  the  situation  in 
1975-76  and  1977-78  will  show  how 
striking  the  progress  in  Mexico  has 
been.  The  DEA  estimates  that  more 
than  10.5  metric  tons  of  heroin  entered 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  during 
the  2-year  period  1975-76.  During  the 
comparable  1977-78  period,  that  figure 
declined  to  approximately  6  metric 
tons.  This  reduction  in  heroin  entering 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  is  at- 
tributable to  the  successful  destruction 
of  more  than  70,000  poppy  fields  dur- 
ing the  1977  and  1978  narcotic  eradi- 
cation campaigns. 

The  Mexican  effort  has  been  costly 
in  both  financial  and  human  resources. 
Since  1973  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided $80  million  to  support  Mexico's 
program  through  aircraft,  communica- 
tions facilities,  and  other  equipment 
necessary  for  opium  poppy  eradication 
in  thousands  of  square  miles  of  remote 
mountainous  regions.  We  have  also  as- 
sisted the  Government  of  Mexico  in 
developing  an  effective  operational  and 
maintenance  system  which  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  successful  use  of  the 
eradication  equipment.  Mexico  has  also 
paid  a  price  for  its  success  and  has 
contributed  many  millions  of  dollars 
from  its  own  budget.  In  1979,  for 
example,  the  Mexican  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  plans  to  use  for  narcotics 
control  $30  million  of  its  total  $42 
million  budget.  In  addition,  the  Mexi- 
can share  of  the  effort  has  been  expen- 
sive in  human  terms.  During  recent 
years  33  Mexican  officers  have  been 
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killed  and  scores  injured  in  the  eradi- 
cation campaign. 

For  FY  1980  the  Department  of  State 
is  requesting  $9.4  million  to  support 
the  Mexican  program,  as  compared  to 
$11.6  million  in  FY  1979.  This  does 
not  reflect  a  diminution  of  our  joint 
efforts  or  a  shift  in  emphasis;  rather,  it 
is  indicative  of  successes  thus  far 
achieved  and  of  the  equipment  deliv- 
eries already  accomplished — especially 
aircraft. 

Of  the  $9.4  million  requested  for  the 
Mexican  program,  approximately 
$5.35  million  is  operational  and 
maintenance  support  of  the  65  fixed 
and  rotary  wing  aircraft  already  pro- 
vided to  the  Attorney  General's  office. 
This  will  include  improving  aircraft 
maintenance  and  training  facilities  for 
the  240  pilots  and  mechanics  which  the 
Attorney  General's  office  will  have  by 
1980.  Based  upon  successful  trends  in 
the  current  eradication  program,  we  do 
not  anticipate  need  for  additional  air- 
craft in  FY  1980. 

Another  $650,000  will  be  used  for 
completing  and  placing  into  operation 
the  advanced  poppy  detection  system 
being  developed  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA). 

Other  projected  expenditures  for  FY 
1980  will  support  expansion  of 
Mexico's  computerized  narcotics  intel- 
ligence data  system  ($260,000);  eradi- 
cation operations,  including  those  of  a 
U.S.  civilian  contract  verification  team 
($775,000);  and  salaries  and  adminis- 
trative support  costs  for  11  American 
and  6  Mexican  narcotic  control  person- 
nel at  our  Embassy  ($800,000). 

For  FY  1980,  $600,000  for  a  sepa- 
rate herbicide  research  program  is 
planned.  This  project  will  support  offi- 
cial U.S.  and  Mexican  Government 
efforts,  as  well  as  private  research,  to 
identify  alternative  herbicides,  marking 
substances,  and  possible  alternative 
means  of  eradicating  opium  and  mari- 
juana crops. 

We  have  long  sought  to  insure  that 
increasing  success  against  Mexican 
heroin  was  not  made  meaningless  by 
allowing  Golden  Triangle  heroin  to  re- 
place it  in  the  American  market.  Thus 
far,  assistance  to  Thai  and  Burmese 
narcotics  control  efforts  has  been  in- 
strumental in  preventing  a  sudden  in- 
flux of  Southeast  Asian  heroin  from  the 
estimated  400  tons  of  opium  produced 
annually  in  that  region.  The  amount  of 
heroin  entering  the  United  States  from 
Southeast  Asia  remained  constant  dur- 
ing 1977  and  1978  at  approximately  2 
metric  tons  yearly,  which  represents 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total. 
As  Mexico's  narcotics  control  efforts 
continue  to  reduce  quantities  of  heroin 
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available  from  that  country,  we  expect 
further  increases  in  the  percentage  and, 
jossibly,  the  absolute  amount  of 
Southeast  Asian  heroin  entering  the 
United  States. 


Southeast  Asia 

The  Department's  cooperative  nar- 
:otics  control  programs  with  Southeast 
\sian  governments  are  aimed  to  curtail 
he  heroin  threat  from  that  region, 
rhese  programs  do  this  by  addressing 
he  illegal  drug  problem  in  all  its  as- 
sets, including  eradication  and  inter- 
liction  of  illicit  narcotics,  development 
)f  alternate  sources  of  income  for  pri- 
nary  poppy  producing  areas,  and  re- 
lucing  demand  for  illicit  drugs. 

The  FY  1980  request  of  $7.83  mil- 
ion  for  our  Southeast  Asian  programs 
vill  maintain  current  levels  of  activity 
vith  Thailand  and  Burma  and  allow 
lew,  limited  assistance  to  other  South- 
:ast  Asian  countries  as  well  as  to  re- 
;ional  organizations. 

We  propose  to  spend  $4.6  million 
or  assistance  to  Burma's  interdiction 
nd  opium  eradication  efforts.  This 
fioney  will  be  used  primarily  for 
naintaining  fixed  and  rotary  wing  air- 
raft  already  provided  ($3.9  million) 
nd  training  of  aircraft  pilot  and 
laintenance  personnel  ($610,000). 

For  Thailand  we  propose  a  funding 
svel  of  $2.9  million  to  support  a  full 
ange  of  programs.  Of  that  total, 
800,000  will  provide  advisory  sup- 
ort,  vehicles,  communications,  heli- 
opter  maintenance,  and  training  to 
ontinue  implementation  of  the  5-year 
arcotics  enforcement  expansion  pro- 
ram.  Thai  Customs  is  projected  to  re- 
eive  $500,000  in  assistance  for  advis- 
ry  support,  vessel  maintenance,  and 
evelopment  of  a  narcotics  information 
ystem.  Two  separate  demand  reduc- 
on  efforts  covering  drug  abuse  treat- 
lent,  rehabilitation,  and  prevention 
'ill  receive  $700,000  in  support, 
nother  $500,000  will  be  used  to  con- 
nue  development  of  alternative  crops 
i  the  poppy  growing  Mae  Chaem  Wa- 
shed. The  remainder  of  the  funds  for 
hailand  will  be  for  personnel  and  ad- 
linistrative  costs  in  support  of  our 
rograms. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that 
nuggling  patterns  in  Southeast  Asia 
e  adjusting  to  enforcement  pressures 
i  traditional  trafficking  routes.  To 
|)ntain  potential  new  routes  bypassing 
jhailand,  we  initiated  narcotic  control 
•ograms  with  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
firing  1979,  for  which  we  have  pro- 
[•ammed  $135,000  in  FY  1980. 
|  Illicit  narcotics  move  freely  across 
ternational  boundaries,  making  ef- 
ctive  control  in  one  nation  dependent 


in  part  upon  the  success  of  neighboring 
governments.  Recognizing  that  East 
Asia  is  no  exception,  in  1979  we  began 
supporting  an  Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  project 
for  training  professional  educators  in 
the  area  of  preventive  drug  education. 
For  1980  we  have  set  aside  $150,000  to 
continue  U.S. -ASEAN  narcotics  con- 
trol cooperation.  Another  $150,000  is 
proposed  to  allow  continuation  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  drug  advisory  program 
and  its  support  of  regional  narcotic 
control  activities. 

Recent  developments  affecting  the 
trans-Asia  movement  of  heroin  into 
Europe  are,  however,  placing  increas- 
ing strain  on  our  efforts  in  Southeast 
Asia.  One  factor  contributing  to  our 
successes  thus  far  has  been  the  reliance 
of  European  heroin  addicts  on  South- 
east Asia  as  their  primary  source  of 
supply,  thereby  absorbing  significant 
quantities  of  those  narcotics  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  destined  for 
the  United  States. 


Middle  East  and  South  Asia 

Statistics  of  drug  seizures  by  Euro- 
pean law  enforcement  agencies  indi- 
cate, however,  that  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  is  being  increasingly  replaced  in 
the  European  market  by  Middle  Eastern 
heroin.  A  comparison  of  relevant  her- 
oin seizure  data  illustrates  this  trend. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  per- 
cent of  total  seizures. 

Heroin  Seizures  in  Europe 

Sourtheast  Asia    Middle  East         Total 

1976  535  kgs  (97%)        15  kgs  (3%)      550  kgs 

1977  451  kgs  (90%)      49  kgs  (10%)      500  kgs 
1978*      350  kgs  (82%)      79  kgs  (18%)      429  kgs 


♦Figures  for  first  10  months. 

Progress  against  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  in  Europe  has  been  the  result  of 
both  positive  and  negative  factors. 
While  effective  narcotics  control  by 
source  countries  such  as  Burma  and 
Thailand  has  reduced  the  quantity  of 
heroin  available  for  export,  increased 
vigilance  by  both  Asian  and  European 
law  enforcement  bodies  has  made  the 
smuggling  of  Southeast  Asian  heroin 
more  difficult. 

Unfortunately,  progress  against 
Southeast  Asian  heroin  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  production  of  illicit  opium  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Pakistan.  The  DEA  has 
estimated  that  the  1978-79  season 
opium  crop  from  these  two  countries 
might  range  as  high  as  800  metric  tons, 
making  that  area  the  world's  largest 
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source  of  illicit  opium.  Through  intel- 
ligence and  recent  laboratory  seizures, 
we  know  that  this  opium  is  being  con- 
verted increasingly  into  heroin,  both 
where  it  is  grown  as  well  as  to  some 
extent  in  neighboring  countries. 

Given  the  ready  availability  of  nar- 
cotic materials,  the  Middle  East  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  important 
supplier  of  heroin  to  Europe.  As  this 
trend  increases,  traffickers  of  Southeast 
Asian  heroin  can  be  expected  to  turn 
their  energies  increasingly  to  supply- 
ing addicts  here  in  this  country.  In  so 
doing  they  will  pose  a  greater  challenge 
to  our  own  narcotics  control  mecha- 
nisms as  well  as  to  those  of  both  source 
and  transit  countries  in  East  Asia. 
To  contain  this  threat  will  require 
not  only  more  effective  international 
narcotics  control  efforts  in  South- 
east Asia  but  also  in  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  and  other  Middle  Eastern 
nations. 

Since  the  United  States  cannot 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  the 
trans-Asian  heroin  problem,  we  are 
pursuing  a  determined  effort  to  enlist 
increasingly  greater  support  on  both  a 
bilateral  and  multilateral  basis  from  in- 
dustrialized nations  for  the  global  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  effort. 

U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 

Since  its  establishment  in  1971,  the 
U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(UNFDAC)  has  been  the  major  vehicle 
for  multilateral  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts. The  task  of  enlisting  full  interna- 
tional support  for  the  Fund's  efforts  has 
not  been  easy,  and  until  recently,  the 
United  States  provided  the  majority  of 
contributions  to  the  Fund.  In  1977  this 
Administration  undertook  an  active 
campaign  to  increase  support  for  UN- 
FDAC from  other  developed  countries, 
and  results  have  been  encouraging. 
Total  contributions  to  the  Fund  during 

1977  and  1978  increased  50%  over  the 
previous  2-year  period,  and  the  U.S. 
share  of  total  contributions  in  1978 
dropped  to  41.6%  from  a  high  of  88% 
in  1973. 

To  encourage  additional  contribu- 
tions from  other  governments,  U.N. 
Ambassador  Andrew  Young  convened 
a  meeting  of  U.N.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives concerned  with  worldwide 
drug  abuse  problems  in  November 

1978  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York.  Congressman  Lester  Wolff, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Control,  and  Con- 
gressman Benjamin  Gilman  of  the 
Select  Committee  effectively  presented 
a  case  for  giving  greater  priority  and 
encouraging  broader  participation  by 
U.N.  member  states  in  the  international 
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war  on  narcotics  and  drug  abuse.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  program  expressed  their 
willingness  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
attention  of  their  governments  and  con- 
sidered this  meeting  a  successful  means 
of  maintaining  U.N.  focus  on  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  drug  abuse  control. 
Although  it  is  too  early  to  project 
total  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
1979,  they  already  total  $5.8  million. 
Australia  has  pledged  $1.25  million 
over  the  next  3  years,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  has  agreed  to  con- 
tribute $260,000  to  the  UNFDAC  gen- 
eral fund  in  addition  to  providing 
$300,000-400,000  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  UNFDAC-sponsored 
Upper  Helmand  Valley  in  crop 
substitution/agricultural  development 
projects  in  Afghanistan.  For  fiscal  year 
1980  we  are  requesting  $3  million  for 
UNFDAC,  the  same  level  of  contribu- 
tions as  in  the  past  2  years. 

Multilateral  Assistance 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  State 
is  continuing  its  effort  to  elicit  support 
from  industrialized  nations  to  use  their 
bilateral  foreign  developmental  assist- 
ance funds  in  support  of  eliminating 
narcotics  cultivation  in  primary  pro- 
ducing areas  of  less  developed  nations. 
In  1978  U.S.  efforts  helped  obtain  the 
endorsement  of  such  assistance  from 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECOSOC).  Many  members  of 
ECOSOC,  most  notably  the  countries 
of  Scandinavia,  are  showing  an  in- 
creasing willingness  to  use  their 
foreign  aid  funds  to  support  narcotics 
control.  We  also  cosponsored  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  appealing  to 
governments  for  increased  and  sus- 
tained contributions  to  UNFDAC. 

Multilateral  developmental  assist- 
ance is  perhaps  the  most  promising 
source  for  the  large  sums  required  to 
finance  economic  development  pro- 
grams in  the  opium-producing  regions 
of  Asia.  The  Department  of  State  has 
undertaken  active  initiatives  to  encour- 
age increased  bilateral  Western  Euro- 
pean and  multilateral  development  aid 
for  primary  opium-producing  areas  in 
developing  countries  such  as  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  and  Thailand.  A 
similar  effort  is  underway  for  multilat- 
eral aid  to  the  coca-producing  areas  of 
South  America. 

Late  last  year  I  met  with  French  and 
German  officials  to  discuss  means  of 
coordinating  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams. While  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  (CND)  in  Geneva,  I  con- 
tinued these  discussions  with  European 
counterparts. 

Secretary  of  State   Vance  also  has 


discussed  this  issue  with  his  counter- 
parts in  developed  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  instructed  U.S.  Ambas- 
sadors in  Western  European  capitals  to 
keep  the  issue  of  economic  assistance 
to  poppy-producing  regions  before 
their  host  governments. 

On  a  multilateral  basis  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  working  closely  with 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  insure 
that  multilateral  developmental  banks 
complement  our  international  narcotics 
control  objectives.  Since  most  of  the 
world's  narcotics-producing  areas  are 
found  in  lesser  developed  countries,  the 
primary  recipients  of  developmental  as- 
sistance from  lending  institutions  such 
as  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  (ADB),  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB). 
Working  with  Treasury,  we  have  briefed 
the  U.S.  executive  directors  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Our  American  representa- 
tives have  been  instructed  to  work  to  in- 
sure that  loans  from  their  Banks  do  not 
contribute  to  increased  narcotics  produc- 
tion but  instead  provide  poor  popula- 
tions with  the  economic  alternatives  to 
enable  them  to  abandon  narcotics  pro- 
duction. 

Closely  related  to  the  efforts  of  our 
executive  directors,  we  are  encourag- 
ing both  multilateral  and  bilateral  aid 
donors  to  consider  the  use  of  "poppy 
clauses"  or  similar  provisions  in  their 
assistance  agreements.  Such  clauses 
stipulate  that  as  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing assistance,  the  recipient  govern- 
ment undertakes  not  to  permit  narcotic 
production  in  the  areas  benefiting  from 
such  assistance.  Last  April  the  United 
States  cancelled  an  AID  irrigation  proj- 
ect in  the  Dau  Jui  area  of  Afghanistan 
because  terms  of  an  antiopium  side 
letter  to  the  project  agreement  were  not 
being  enforced.  The  World  Bank  is  re- 
quiring recipients  of  its  agricultural 
loans  in  Afghanistan  to  certify  that  they 
will  not  produce  opium,  and  the  ADB 
is  considering  use  of  a  poppy  clause  in 
its  joint  project  with  UNFDAC  in  Af- 
ghanistan's Upper  Helmand  Valley 
project. 

The  trans-Asian  heroin  problem  is 
immense,  with  great  potential  for  harm 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  other  re- 
gions of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
vital  that  we  succeed  in  our  efforts  to 
marshal  the  resources  of  other  indus- 
trialized countries  to  counter  this 
threat. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects of  drugs,  such  as  cocaine  and 
marijuana,  this  Administration  has 
taken  full  cognizance  of  the  destructive 
economic  and  social  impact  which  their 
illicit  trafficking  can  have  on  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly    our     Latin     American 
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neighbors.  We  are  especially  concernec 
over  the  way  in  which  the  tremendous 
profits  generated  by  this  trade  fuel; 
criminal  activities,  distorts  legitimate 
economies,  and  engenders  politica 
corruption.  Thus,  while  maintaining 
our  emphasis  on  heroin,  we  have  ovei 
the  past  2  years  increased  significantl) 
efforts  to  control  the  international  iraf 
fie  in  other  drugs  of  abuse. 

Latin  America 

Interrupting  the  flow  of  cocaine  am 
marijuana  from  Latin  America  into  th 
United  States  is  extremely  complex  am 
requires  a  multifaceted  contro 
strategy.  Only  within  the  past  2  year 
has  this  problem  been  addressed  full 
from  the  standpoint  of  controllin; 
sources  as  well  as  interdicting  the  traf 
fie  on  both  the  South  American  Ian. 
mass  and  in  the  Caribbean  region 
However,  the  amounts  of  cocaine  am 
marijuana  being  smuggled  into  th 
United  States  has  kept  pace  with  th 
steady  rise  in  demand  for  them.  A 
with  heroin,  exact  statistics  about  th 
traffic  and  use  of  cocaine  and  mari 
juana  are  not  possible  to  obtain.  Th 
DEA's  best  current  estimates,  how 
ever,  indicate  that  in  1978,  cocaine  im 
ports  into  the  United  States  totale 
between  19  and  25  metric  tons.  Fq 
marijuana,  DEA  believes  the  figure  \ 
close  to  15,000  metric  tons  yearly.  Ir, 
terdicting  this  flow  of  drugs  from  et 
tering  our  borders  has  been  a  hig 
priority  of  our  government,  and  pa; 
ticularly  of  the  DEA,  the  U.S.  Custom 
Service,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Colombia.  Although  Peru  an 
Bolivia  are  the  source  of  coca  for  th 
manufacture  of  cocaine,  the  DEA  est 
mates  that  as  much  as  70%  of  thi 
cocaine  coming  into  the  United  State 
transits  Colombia.  Moreover,  DEA  ef 
timates  that  perhaps  70%  of  the  mar 
juana  entering  this  country  comes  froi 
or  through  Colombia.  As  these  illic 
substances  leave  Colombia  for  thi 
country,  the  problem  becomes  primai 
ily  one  of  interdiction.  Because  at 
proximately  three-quarters  of  that  tra 
fie  moves  through  the  Caribbean,  th; 
region  has  become  a  major  focus  c 
interdiction  efforts  by  the  U.S.  narco 
ics  control  agencies. 

Given  the  prevailing  smuggling  pa 
terns,  cooperation  with  the  Governmei 
of  Colombia  is  essential  as  we  seek  f 
interdict  the  traffic  before  it  disperse 
over  the  entire  Caribbean  regior 
Within  the  past  2  years  sustaine 
high-level  exchanges  between  our  t\v 
governments  have  raised  narcotic 
control  to  top  priority  in  U.S 
Colombia  bilateral  relations.  Preside! 
Turbay  and  his  Administration  ha\ 
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continued  the  drug  control  commitment 
of  their  predecessors  and  have  made 
cooperation  with  us  on  that  issue  closer 
than  ever  before. 

The  most  striking  example  of  Col- 
ombian antinarcotics  commitment  has 
been  the  recent  north  coast  interdiction 
campaign  focused  on  the  Guajira 
Peninsula.  This  6-month  campaign  de- 
signed to  close  down  the  Guajira  as 
Colombia's  major  trafficking  center 
achieved  significant  success.  During 
the  campaign  Colombian  authorities 
captured  58  aircraft  and  57  vessels  en- 
gaged in  narcotics  smuggling.  Addi- 
tionally, approximately  740  traffickers 
were  arrested  while  authorities  seized 
approximately  2,000  tons  of  marijuana. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  element 
of  the  Guajira  effort  has  been  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Colombian  military,  for 
the  first  time,  to  sustained  antinarcotics 
activity.  Involvement  of  the  military's 
greater  material  and  personnel  re- 
sources has  created  the  potential  for 
similar  campaigns  in  other  regions  of 
the  country,  such  as  the  Llanos,  the 
Choco,  and  along  the  southern  border, 
all  of  which  are  real  or  potential  pro- 
ducing or  transit  areas. 

The  Colombian  Government  has 
taken  measures  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  own  narcotics  control  and 
judicial  apparatus.  Creation  of  a  central 
narcotics  unit  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  a  progressive  step  toward 
creating  a  professional  drug  enforce- 
ment agency.  This  centralization 
promises  to  improve  coordination  and 
reduce  duplication  of  effort  through 
combining  the  functions  of  five  sepa- 
rate agencies.  The  Turbay  Administra- 
tion has  also  undertaken  a  study  of  its 
judicial  system  in  order  to  improve 
processing  of  narcotics  related  cases. 

At  the  diplomatic  level,  Colombia 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
enter  into  international  agreements  re- 
lating to  narcotics  control.  The 
Department  of  State,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  is  working 
with  the  Colombian  Government  to 
negotiate  procedures  for  or  agreements 
covering  extradition  and  joint  prosecu- 
tion. 

Colombia  is  also  demonstrating  its 
interest  in  cooperating  closely  with  its 
South  American  neighbors  on  the  nar- 
cotics issue.  In  December  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  signed  an  antinarcotics 
agreement  setting  up  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  further  cooperative  action. 
Negotiations  are  now  underway  be- 
tween Colombia  and  Peru  on  a  similar 
agreement. 

For  fiscal  year  1980  the  Department 
of  State  is  requesting  a  total  of 
$2,042,000  to  support  Colombian  nar- 
cotics control  organizations.   Of  this 


total,  $1.3  million  will  be  to  provide 
support  to  the  Attorney  General's  nar- 
cotics unit.  Another  $290,000  will  de- 
fray the  costs  of  two  U.S.  Customs  ad- 
visers and  limited  equipment  to  en- 
hance the  narcotics  interdiction  capa- 
bility of  Colombia's  Customs  service. 
The  remainder  of  the  request  will  pro- 
vide administrative  and  program  de- 
velopment support. 

Caribbean.  Of  particular  importance 
this  past  year  have  been  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  maritime  narcotics  inter- 
diction and  the  close,  effective  cooper- 
ation of  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  their  counterparts  from  other  gov- 
ernments in  the  region.  Intelligence  es- 
timates indicate  that  approximately 
70%  of  the  marijuana  and  substantial 
quantities  of  cocaine  entering  the 
United   States   is  moved  by   vessel 
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through  the  Caribbean  area.  Fortu- 
nately, our  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  becoming  increasingly  successful  at 
intercepting  smuggling  vessels  on  the 
high  seas.  In  1978  the  Coast  Guard 
seized  1 ,700  tons  of  marijuana  and  140 
vessels  engaged  in  marijuana  smug- 
gling. U.S.  Customs  seized  an  addi- 
tional 222  vessels  in  our  territorial  wa- 
ters, netting  1,000  tons  of  marijuana 
and  60.9  kilograms  of  cocaine. 

The  key  to  improved  vessel  interdic- 
tion is  improved  intelligence.  Cur- 
rently, approximately  20%  of  the 
smuggling  vessels  seizures  are  the  re- 
sults of  previous  intelligence,  usually 
from  the  network  of  DEA  agents  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Since  last  summer  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  been  providing  the 
Coast  Guard  additional  intelligence  by 
reporting  sightings  of  suspect  vessels. 
Additionally,  during  the  Commandant 


NUCLEAR  POLICY:        Report  on 
the  NonproUferation  Act  of  1978 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAR.  22,  1979 ' 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  first  report,  as 
called  for  by  Sections  601  and  602  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-242),  on  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  Agencies  to  prevent 
proliferation. 

The  report,  consisting  of  four  volumes,  is 
enclosed.  The  first  volume  contains  a  summary 
and  chapters  detailing  the  progress  made  in  the 
following  areas: 

•  The  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation  (INFCE); 

•  An  international  nuclear  fuel  regime; 

•  Development  of  common  export  and 
domestic  policies; 

•  Encouraging  adherences  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT). 

•  Strengthening  IAEA  [International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency]  safeguards; 

•  Negotiating  agreements  for  cooperation; 

•  Cooperation  in  energy  with  developing 
countries; 

•  Cooperation  in  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment; 

•  Procedures  for  processing  export-related 
matters. 

In  discussing  the  Government's  activities  in 
these  areas,  the  report  notes  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  interna- 
tional appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
minimizing  risks  of  proliferation  inherent  in 
future  fuel  cycle  developments.  It  points  out 
that,   through   INFCE,   the  United  States  has 


stimulated  a  general  reexamination  of  long-held 
technical  assumptions  concerning  fuel  cycle 
activities  and  awareness  of  the  need  to  consider 
proliferation  concerns.  Progress  is  also  re- 
ported in  obtaining  wider  adherence  to  the 
NPT,  in  strengthening  IAEA  safeguards,  and  in 
continued  consultations  among  nuclear 
suppliers. 

The  report  notes  that  a  number  of  problems 
have  been  encountered,  particularly  the  per- 
ception by  other  countries  that  the  United 
States  is  attempting  to  impose  its  own  standards 
unilaterally  on  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation 
and  that  those  standards  are  unnecessarily  strict 
or  impracticable.  Doubts  about  the  reliability 
of  the  United  States  as  a  nuclear  supplier  per- 
sist, as  well  as  differences  of  views  between 
ourselves  and  others  concerning  the  prolifera- 
tion risks  and  economic  benefits  of  reprocess- 
ing and  the  recycling  of  plutonium  in  light 
water  reactors.  These  problems  and  others 
noted  in  the  report  will  continue  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  our  efforts  to  achieve  international 
support  for  and  consensus  on  our  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives. 

Chapter  XI  of  the  report  contains  the 
analyses  of  the  agreements  for  cooperation.  It 
consists  of  two  unclassified  volumes,  which  are 
enclosed,  and  a  classified  volume  which  is 
being  submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  International  Affairs 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  Section  602(d) 
of  Public  Law  95-242. 

Jimmy  Carter  D 


i"'" 


'Text  From  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Mar.  26,  1979. 
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of  the  Coast  Guard's  recent  trip 
through  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America  he  proposed  to  his  foreign 
counterparts  a  regional  arrangement  for 
reporting  at  sea  sightings  of  possible 
smuggling  vessels.  The  Latin  American 
response  was  favorable,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  providing  diplo- 
matic and  limited  financial  support  as 
the  Coast  Guard  moves  to  implement 
its  plans. 

By  international  law,  the  Coast 
Guard  cannot  board  and  seize  sus- 
pected narcotics  smuggling  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  without  first  obtaining 
permission  from  the  government  under 
whose  flag  they  sail.  Such  permission 
can  usually  be  obtained  through  our 
embassies  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  At  times, 
however,  unavoidable  delays  have  en- 
abled smuggling  vessels  to  jettison 
their  illicit  cargo  or  even  escape  cap- 
ture. To  address  this  problem  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  opened  consulta- 
tions with  cooperating  Caribbean  area 
governments  to  institutionalize  and 
expedite  the  granting  of  such  permis- 
sion. 

We  have  responded  to  the  growing 
threat  of  cocaine  and  marijuana  smug- 
gling in  the  Caribbean  by  developing 
small,  carefully  selected  narcotics  con- 
trol assistance  programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1980  we  are  requesting  $270,000  to 
continue  limited  commodity  support 
and  training  for  the  Bahamas 
($100,000),  Panama  ($70,000),  and 
Honduras  ($100,000),  important  transit 
areas  of  narcotics  destined  for  the 
United  States.  We  are  also  reviewing 
the  question  of  program  assistance  to 
Jamaica. 

Over  the  long  term,  success  in  clos- 
ing off  existing  transit  routes  is  sure  to 
be  countered  by  opening  new  ones,  al- 
though not  without  some  disruption  in 
the  traffic  and  increased  costs  for  the 
trafficking.  The  greatest  promise  for  a 
lasting  diminution  of  drug  trafficking 
lies  in  curtailing  production  of  drugs  at 
their  source. 

Bolivia  and  Peru.  Controlling  coca 
leaf  production  is  a  difficult  challenge 
but  a  course  which  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  any  long-term  anticocaine 
strategy.  The  task  is  complicated,  how- 
ever, by  the  presence  of  extensive  licit 
coca  production  alongside  the  illicit. 
Coca  leaf  is  legally  cultivated  and  con- 
sumed by  large  segments  of  Bolivian 
and  Peruvian  societies.  Such  consump- 
tion is  traditional — usually  chewed  or 
brewed  as  a  mild  tea.  Additionally, 
coca  leaf  is  essential  in  the  production 
of  cocaine  for  legitimate  medicinal 
purposes.  Control  is  also  made  more 
difficult  by  the  remoteness  of  areas 
where  it  is  grown  and  by  the  economic 


and  political  problems  endemic  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Consequently,  our 
cooperative  efforts  with  those  govern- 
ments of  necessity  address  the  control 
of  licit  as  well  as  illicit  coca  production 
and  trafficking. 

For  Bolivia  in  FY  1980  we  are  re- 
questing $3.1  million  to  support  efforts 
to  continue  development  of  alternative 
crops,  marketing  systems  ($1.4  mil- 
lion), and  projects  to  create  institutions 
to  insure  that  production  is  limited  to 
legitimate  needs  and  not  diverted  into 
illicit  trafficking  ($800,000).  Most  of 
these  efforts  are  directed  at  eliminating 
coca  production  in  the  Chapare,  pri- 
mary source  of  Bolivia's  illicit  crop. 
The  shift  to  coffee,  tea,  and  other  al- 
ternative crops  will  be  encouraged  by 
free  distribution  of  government  cleared 
land  to  those  who  give  up  coca. 

The  remainder  of  Bolivian  coca  is 
grown  in  the  Yungas,  an  historical 
source  for  legitimate  supplies.  We  are 
setting  aside  $410,000  to  assist  the 
National  Directorate  for  Control  of 
Dangerous  Substances  (DNSP)  improve 
its  control  mechanisms  designed  to 
limit  coca  production  to  the  Yungas,  to 
reduce  the  level  needed  to  meet  licit 
demand,  and  to  prevent  displacement 
of  coca  production  to  other  areas.  Thus 
far,  all  coca  farmers  have  been  regis- 
tered and  licensed,  and  all  new  plant- 
ings have  been  prohibited.  Registration 
of  coca  middlemen  is  now  underway 
and  should  be  completed  this  year. 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  reach  co- 
operative assistance  agreements  with 
Peru,  a  country  in  which  both  licit  and 
illicit  coca  production  is  believed  to 
exceed  that  of  neighboring  Bolivia. 
The  Peruvian  Government  has  passed  a 
strong  antinarcotics  law.  We  are 
working  closely  with  Peru  to  develop 
and  implement  workable  narcotics 
control  efforts  that  enforce  the  law 
against  illicit  production,  and  we  are 
studying  with  the  Peruvians  programs 
to  control  production  and  provide  al- 
ternatives to  small  poor  coca  produc- 
ers, along  the  pattern  in  Bolivia.  These 
new  initiatives  in  Peru  are  creating  a 
balanced  program  for  controlling 
cocaine  traffic  at  its  source.  For  FY 
1980  we  are  requesting  a  total  of  $1.7 
million  to  continue  support  of  this  ef- 
fort. 

Of  this  total,  in  the  field  of  crop 
control  and  reduction  we  are  requesting 
$800,000  for  programs  in  the 
Hunaco-Tingo  Maria  regions.  These 
projects  will  be  based  upon  studies  now 
underway  and  will  require  farmers  to 
plow  under  illegal  coca  plantings  and 
strictly  limit  the  legal  ones  to  legiti- 
mate requirements.  Programs  will  be 
implemented  to  provide  farmers  af- 
fected with  incentives  and  alternative 
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means  for  income.  Complementing  this 
effort,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  recently  signed  an 
agreement  with  Peru  which  includes  a 
clause  prohibiting  coca  production  in 
the  project  area. 

Approximately  $500,000  is  planned 
to  support  Peruvian  narcotics  control 
agencies.  These  funds  will  help  defray 
operational  costs  and  provide  limited 
equipment  support,  primarily  for  com- 
munications and  transport  purposes. 
Funds  are  also  designated  for  a  modest 
demand  reduction  program,  primarily 
in  the  field  of  preventive  education. 

Conclusion 

The  challenge  of  controlling  the  in- 
ternational illicit  traffic  and  abuse  of 
narcotics  remains  with  us.  The  U.S. 
Government's  international  narcotics 
control  programs,  however,  have  dem- 
onstrated clear  success  in  reducing  the 
impact  of  that  problem  upon  the  people 
of  this  country,  particularly  in  regard  to 
heroin  abuse. 

Not  all  foreign  governments  have  as. 
yet  been  as  successful  as  the  United 
States  in  reducing  the  availability  of 
drugs  within  their  borders,  and  they 
still  require  our  assistance.  They  have, 
however,  demonstrated  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  with  that 
awareness  has  come  an  increasing 
commitment  of  resources  to  combatting 
it.  We  are  confident  that  the  assistance 
which  we  continue  to  provide  the  inter- 
national effort  is  paying  dividends 
which  benefit  not  only  our  own  citizens 
but  those  of  other  countries  as  well. 

The  program  which  I  have  outlined 
for  you  today  reflects  the  changing 
trends  in  international  drug  trafficking. 
To  insure  a  continued  downward  trend' 
in  heroin  abuse,  we  will  not  relax,  over 
the  next  2-year  period,  our  cooperative 
efforts  with  Mexico.  We  will  simul- 
taneously place  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  heroin  traffic  from  Asia  and 
redouble  our  efforts  to  enlist  the  full 
coordinated  support  of  the  entire  inter- 
national community  in  those  efforts. 
Closer  to  home,  we  will  continue  to  in- 
crease our  commitment  of  resources  tc 
limiting  the  socially  and  economically 
destructive  aspects  of  illicit  cocaine 
and  marijuana  trafficking  within  this 
hemisphere.  I  am  optimistic  that  ovei 
the  next  few  years,  we  will  see  the 
same  kind  of  success  against  these 
drugs  as  we  have  seen  against  heroin  ir 
the  past  2  years.  C 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearing 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE:        Nicaragua 


Following  are  statements  before  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  by  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  OAS 
Ambassador  Gale  McGee  on  June  4, 
1979,  Secretary  Vance  on  June  21 ,  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Warren  Christopher 
on  June  23  together  with  the  text  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  17th  meeting 
of  consultation  on  June  23 .  Also  in- 
cluded are  the  statement  by  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
Viron  P.  Vaky  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  June 
26  and  Department  statements  of  July 
17,  18,  and  19. 


AMBASSADOR  McGEE, 
JUNE  4,  1979 

The  deep  and  continuing  concern  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  and  around  Nicaragua  has  been  ex- 
pressed repeatedly  in  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  OAS  over  the  past  year. 
Once  again,  Nicaragua  is  the  central 
theme  of  our  deliberations.  We  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Nicaragua.  We  have  listened  with 
equal  care  to  the  statements  of  other 
ambassadors. 

Precisely  because  of  the  potential  for 
external  involvement  which  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  has  offered  and  its 
threat  to  the  peace  of  Central  America 
and  the  hemisphere,  my  government 
has  strongly  supported  all  the  efforts  by 
this  organization  to  limit  the  conflict 
and  to  find  a  viable  solution  equitable 
for  and  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  My  government,  in  all  its 
efforts  bilaterally  and  multilaterally, 
has  been  guided  by  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  article  1  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  17th  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1978,  which  urged  the  gov- 
ernments directly  concerned  to  refrain 
from  taking  any  action  that  might  ag- 
gravate the  present  situation.  We  be- 
lieve this  principle  merits  the  full  and 
unrelenting  observance  by  all  member 
states  of  the  OAS.  The  United  States 
under  its  commitments  to  inter- 
American  defense  under  the  Rio  treaty 
calls  upon  all  member  states  to  redou- 
ble their  efforts  to  avoid  actions  which 


extend  the  parameters  and  dimensions 
of  the  current  Nicaraguan  crisis. 

Internal  Political  Breakdown 

Yet,  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  the 
strongest  terms  my  government's  view 
that  the  real  cause  for  our  concern 
today  should  be  the  breakdown  over  the 
past  several  years  of  the  trust  between 
government  and  people  essential  for  the 
democratic  process  to  function.  To  find 
a  solution  to  this  problem — for  this  is 
the  root  cause  of  the  matter  before 
us — should  be  the  quest  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  upsurge  in  violence  in  Nicaragua 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  break- 
down in  the  internal  political  process. 
The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  are  deeply  distressed  by 
daily  reports  of  suffering  and  hardship 
of  the  people  of  Central  America.  We 
condemn  terrorism  and  human  suffer- 
ing which  it  has  engendered  as 
categorically  as  we  condemn  actions  by 
public  officials  which  deny  the  due 
exercise  of  rights  by  all  citizens.  Like 
so  many  other  governments  represented 
in  this  Council,  we  were  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  report  on  Nicaragua  pre- 
sented by  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  on  November  20, 
1978.  But,  violence  and  abuse  of 
human  rights,  in  the  view  of  my  gov- 
ernment, are  again  but  symptoms  of  the 
central  political  problem. 

This  perception  of  the  central  prob- 
lem in  the  Nicaraguan  drama  is  by  no 
means  uniquely  that  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  chiefs  of  state  of  the  An- 
dean Pact  member  countries  in  their 
May  28,  1979,  meeting  at  Cartegena, 
Colombia,  declared  their  concern  that 
the  political  situation  in  Nicaragua 
could  represent  a  threat  to  peace  in 
America.  They  called  for  an  end  to  the 
systematic  violation  of  human  rights 
and  appealed  "to  the  democratic  values 
of  the  American  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediately  adopting  collec- 
tive measures,  which  within  multilat- 
eral mechanisms,  will  offer  an 
adequate  and  prompt  solution  to  the 
serious  problems  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people."  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  subscribes  fully  to  these 
concepts  and  believes  that  this  is  the 
challenge  facing  the  OAS  today. 

In  the  17th  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  last 
September,  my  government  sought  to 


focus  OAS  attention  on  finding  appro- 
priate measures  for  a  peaceful,  con- 
stitutional process  of  transition  from 
the  present  crisis  to  a  new  stable  demo- 
cratic system.  You  will  recall  that  its 
resolution  of  September  23,  1978,  ad- 
dressed specifically  the  grave  question 
of  domestic  peace  in  Nicaragua.  Point 
5  of  that  resolution  stated  as  follows: 

To  take  note  that,  without  prejudice  to  the 
full  observance  of  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention, the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has 
stated  that  it  is  willing  in  principle  to  accept  the 
friendly  cooperation  and  conciliatory  efforts 
that  several  member  states  of  the  Organization 
may  offer  toward  establishing  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  situ- 
ation without  delay. 

You  will  recall  further  that  three 
member  governments  offered  their 
services  in  this  regard — the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guatemala,  and  the  United 
States.  Within  days  of  the  meeting  of 
consultation,  the  three  had  formed  a 
team  of  special  Ambassadors  which, 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Dominican  Republic,  began 
the  arduous  search  for  a  basis  for 
bringing  the  parties  in  the  crisis  of 
Nicaragua  together  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution. 

Work  of  the  Commission 

I  would  like,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  work  of 
this  commission.  Following  their  ef- 
forts in  Nicaragua,  the  members  of  the 
commission  met  in  Santo  Domingo  to 
review  their  work.  From  that  review 
the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  com- 
mission, Ambassador  William  G. 
Bowdler,  prepared  a  full  report  which 
he  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
[Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
Work  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Friendly  Cooperation  and  Concilia- 
tion for  Achieving  a  Peaceful  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Grave  Crisis  in  Nicaragua]. 
I  will  enter  this  report  into  the  record 
of  these  deliberations.  I  would  make 
clear  that  this  report  is  in  no  sense  a 
commission  document  or  speaks  for  the 
other  member  governments  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  work.  Ambassador 
Bowdler's  report  and  its  annexes  pro- 
vide what  we  feel  is  a  full  documenta- 
tion of  this  important  mission  and  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was,  in  the  end,  un- 
able to  achieve  its  high  purpose. 
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I  will  ask  that  the  Secretariat  distrib- 
ute this  report  to  all  delegations  and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues give  it  the  closest  attention.  It 
illustrates  the  nature  of  the  political 
crisis.  The  efforts  of  the  commission 
were  directed  toward  helping  the  gov- 
ernment and  opposition  in  Nicaragua  to 
find  a  legitimate  transitional  process 
which  would  allow  the  Nicaraguan 
people  through  democratic  procedures 
to  decide  its  future.  It  sought  to  focus 
Nicaraguan  efforts  on  ways  to  cease  the 
violence  and  to  find  a  political  formula 
to  restore  peace  and  national  consen- 
sus. 

The  report  documents  the  intense, 
although  unachieved,  effort  by  the 
commission  to  help  Nicaraguans  de- 
velop their  own  democratic  program 
for  a  just,  peaceful,  and  constitutional 
settlement  of  their  political  crisis.  It 
provides  the  details  of  the  opening  of  a 
direct  dialogue  between  opposing 
political  forces  after  communication 
had  long  been  suspended  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mechanism  which  of- 
fered the  way  to  a  legitimate  transi- 
tional process  which  a  significant  sec- 
tor of  democratic  political  forces  found 
acceptable. 

The  commission  embarked  on  an  un- 
charted course  in  seeking  to  help  find  a 
legitimate  political  transition  as  the  real 
solution  to  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 
This  is  being  the  good  neighbor,  who 
respecting  national  sovereignty  seeks  to 
help  avoid  the  chaos  of  political  de- 
spair and  violence. 

International  Approach 
to  a  Settlement 

I  have  emphasized  throughout  my 
presentation  the  issue  of  political  proc- 
esses. This  is  the  key,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States.  If  peace  is  to  be  re- 
stored in  Nicaragua,  it  will  only  come 
about  as  the  result  of  a  good  faith  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  that 
country  to  negotiate  procedures  with 
the  democratic  sectors  in  the  country's 
political  life  which  will  enable  the 
Nicaraguan  people  to  decide  on  the 
future  leadership  of  their  country.  This 
will  require  building  the  necessary 
public  confidence  in  those  procedures, 
including  demonstrated  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  redress  of  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  the  people.  We 
believe  the  authorities  of  Nicaragua 
have  it  within  their  power  to  do  these 
things. 

This  is  the  setting  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  views  the 
overall  problem  of  Nicaragua.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  deal  effectively 
with  the  external  factors  posed  today 
by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with- 


out addressing  the  root  cause  which 
gave  rise  to  the  violence.  The  violence 
and  counter  measures  to  control  it  have 
engendered  terrible  suffering  by  all 
strata  of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  As  the 
violence  continues  to  escalate,  the  op- 
portunity for  miscalculation  grows  and 
the  threat  to  the  peace  of  Central 
America  and  to  the  whole  hemisphere 
becomes  ever  more  imminent. 

In  this  context,  the  United  States 
calls  for  an  approach  by  all  member 
governments  designed  to  achieve  an 
overall  solution  in  Nicaragua.  We  offer 
our  good  offices  once  again  to  this  end. 

First,  we  condemn  external  inter- 
vention in  the  Nicaraguan  situation  if 
such  be  proven.  We  call  upon  all  OAS 
and  U.N.  member  states  to  respect  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  article  1  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1978;  and  once  again  urge 
"the  governments  directly  concerned 
to  refrain  from  taking  any  action  that 
might  aggravate  the  present  situation." 
In  this  same  sense,  we  call  upon 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to  observe 
strictly  article  1  of  the  first  session  of 
this  18th  meeting — namely: 

To  reaffirm  that  the  principle  of  prohibiting 
threats  and  the  use  of  force  in  international  re- 
lations, established  in  article  1  of  the  Rio 
Treaty,  article  21  of  the  Charter  of  the  OAS, 
and  article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
peaceful  and  harmonious  coexistence  among 
the  countries  of  the  Continent,  reaffirm  in  the 
specific  case  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
through  the  Pact  of  Amity  of  February  21,  1949 
and  the  additional  Agreement  of  January  9, 
1956,  which  establish  obligations  of  singular 
importance,  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

Second,  we  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  help  create  the  environment  for 
peaceful  negotiation  and  a  political 
settlement  in  Nicaragua.  One  step  in 
that  direction  would  be  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  complement  its 
incisive  report  of  November  20,  1978, 
with  a  list  of  specific  recommendations 
which  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
could  undertake  to  implement  now  as 
an  earnest  of  its  desire  for  an  overall 
political  settlement. 

Third,  my  government  calls  upon  all 
OAS  member  states  to  join  in  a  serious 
effort  to  cooperate  in  resolving  the 
crisis  in  Nicaragua  in  order  to  prevent 
the  domestic  conflict  from  emerging 
into  an  international  war.  We  urge  an 
immediate  end  to  the  violence  so  that 
all  parties  can  turn  to  dialogue.  All  of 
us  must  stand  ready  to  help  Nicaragua 
develop  and  implement  a  legitimate 
process  for  political  transition  to  a 
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functioning  democracy  in  which  the 
Nicaraguan  people  can  attain  their  own 
just  aspirations. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  underestimate  the  crisis  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  For  this 
overriding  reason,  the  message  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Andean  Pact  countries 
in  their  May  28,  1979,  declaration  of 
Cartagena  must  be  heeded  and  could 
well  form  the  centerpiece  of  the  effort 
by  this  organization  to  resolve  the 
deepening  crisis  in  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America. 


SECRETARY  VANCE, 
JUNE  21,  19791 

Let  me  first  express  deep  admiration 
for  your  untiring  efforts  last  autumn  to 
develop  the  basis  for  a  solution  to  the 
problems  we  confront  in  Central 
America.  All  the  members  of  this  or- 
ganization owe  you  their  gratitude. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  deter- 
mined efforts,  we  are  faced  with  the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  situation  in; 
Nicaragua  continues  to  deteriorate  and 
at  an  accelerating  pace.  The  conflict  in 
that  country  is  becoming  a  war  of  na- 
tional destruction. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has,  over  the  past  9  months,  made  a^ 
concerted  effort  to  help  resolve  the 
crisis  in  Nicaragua  peacefully.  Last' 
September,  this  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion urged  all  the  governments  directly 
concerned  to  refrain  from  any  action 
that  might  aggravate  the  situation, 
urged  member  states  to  give  human- 
itarian assistance,  and  set  the  stage  for 
a  three-country  mission  to  help  the 
Nicaraguans  find  a  peacful  and  demo- 
cratic solution. 

In  December,  the  Permanent  Council 
of  this  organization  met  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica, 
reaffirmed  the  prohibition  against  thei 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  international 
relations,  cautioned  the  governments 
concerned  to  refrain  from  any  action! 
that  would  aggravate  an  already  tense 
situation,  and  urged  the  speedy  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Civilian 
Observers  for  the  Costa  Rican- 
Nicaraguan  border. 

Current  Situation 

Yet,  despite  these  efforts,  the  situa- 
tion today  is  far  graver  than  it  was  9 
months  ago. 

•  It  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  mount- 
ing human  tragedy.  The  fighting  in 
Nicaragua  and  on  its  borders  is  now  in- 
cessant, limited  only  by  the  means  of 
destruction  available  to  the  combatants. 
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'housands  are  dying.  The  economy  of 
ie  country  is  in  shambles.  The  dimen- 
ions  of  the  human  suffering  grow  each 
ay. 

•  Humanitarian  assistance  is  virtu- 
lly  impossible  in  the  midst  of  all-out 
/ai. 

•  The  persistent  and  widespread 
attern  of  serious  human  rights  abuses 
y  the  government,  reported  in 
lovember  by  the  Inter-American 
luman  Rights  Commission,  has  be- 
ome  even  worse.  Thousands  of 
licaraguans  have  been  the  victims  of 
lese  wholesale  abuses.  This  terror  was 
rought  home  vividly  to  the  American 
eople  yesterday  with  the  cold-blooded 
lurder  by  a  National  Guardsman  of  an 
Linerican  newsman  who  was  simply 
arrying  out  his  journalistic  mission. 

•  Foreign  support  for  both  sides  has 
teadily  increased.  There  is  mounting 
vidence  of  involvement  by  Cuba  and 
thers  in  the  internal  problems  of 
licaragua.  This  involvement  may 
ansform  these  internal  problems  into 
iternational  and  ideological- issues, 
mking  it  increasingly  difficult  to  ar- 
ive  at  a  peaceful  solution. 

•  The  Civilian  Observer  Mission, 
'hich  for  a  time  was  able  to  perform 
ffectively,  is  now  unable  to  function. 

The  conciliatory  effort,  in  which  my 
overnment  participated,  was  not  suc- 
essful.  More  recently,  an  initiative 
'as  taken  outside  of  the  OAS,  by  five 
f  our  most  prestigious  member 
tates — the  members  of  the  Andean 
act.  Their  action  reflects  the  steadily 
rowing  concern  in  the  hemisphere 
ver  what  is  no  longer  merely  a  Central 
Linerican  problem.  Unfortunately,  de- 
pite  the  efforts  of  the  Andean  group, 
ie  death  and  destruction  continue. 


'he  Need  for  a  United  Effort 

The  efforts  of  individual  nations,  and 
roups  of  nations,  have  not  succeeded. 
Ve  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
ring  the  full  strength  of  our  hemis- 
heric  organization  to  bear  directly  on 
ie  root  cause  of  the  crisis  in  Central 
tmerica.  We  must  now  act,  in  unison, 
s  a  united  hemisphere. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  in 
licaragua  is  the  breakdown  of  trust 
etween  government  and  people.  Any 
ffort  to  deal  with  this  crisis  which  ig- 
ores  the  breakdown  of  the  internal 
olitical  process  will  fail.  We  must, 
len,  seek  a  political  solution  which 
/ill  take  into  account  the  interests  of 
11  significant  groups  in  Nicaragua. 

Such  a  solution  must  begin  with  the 
^placement  of  the  present  government 
/ith  a  transitional  government  of  na- 
onal  reconciliation,  which  would  be  a 


clear  break  with  the  past.  It  would  con- 
sist of  individuals  who  enjoy  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible spectrum  of  Nicaraguans.  Such  a 
government  would  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  and  proceed  to  build  the  base 
for  a  free  and  representative  political 
system — one  which  inspires  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  We  must  call  upon  all  Nicara- 
guan leaders  to  recognize  this  avenue 
to  a  lasting  peace  and  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  carry  it  out. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  accomplishing  these  steps  in 
the  present  circumstances  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  clear  that  the  people  of 
this  devastated  country  will  require  all 
of  the  assistance  which  this  organiza- 
tion can  place  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  essential  that  this  meeting  im- 
mediately send  a  special  delegation  to 
Nicaragua,  charged  with  seeking  a  so- 
lution that  takes  into  account  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  elements  of 
Nicaraguan  society.  The  efforts  of  the 
delegation  would  be  directed  toward 
facilitating  the  formation  by  the 
Nicaraguans  of  a  transitional  govern- 
ment of  national  reconciliation,  leading 
to  free  elections  in  which  the  will  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  can  be  freely 
expressed.  The  purpose  is  to  restore 
peace  and  to  help  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  humanitarian  assistance 
can  be  effectively  given  and  in  which 
national  reconstruction  can  begin. 

For  such  delegation  to  be  able  to 
function  effectively  and  for  the  many 
elements  of  Nicaraguan  society  to 
come  together  in  a  climate  of  reconcil- 
iation, there  must  be  an  end  to  the 
fighting. 

Thus,  we  propose  that  this  meeting 
insist  on  a  cease-fire  within  Nicaragua 
and  on  its  borders  and  a  halt  to  all 
shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition  into 
Nicaragua.  In  the  past,  this  organiza- 
tion has  called  upon  interested  govern- 
ments to  refrain  from  such  actions.  But 
the  present  situation  requires  a  firmer 
stance.  The  flow  of  arms  must  halt  and 
those  who  supply  such  arms  must  be 
put  on  notice  that  this  violates  the  will 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  formation  of  a  government  of 
national  reconciliation,  a  halt  in  the 
flow  of  arms,  and  an  effective  cease- 
fire are  the  initial  elements  of  a  solu- 
tion. Once  these  elements  were  in 
place,  however,  the  task  of  our  inter- 
American  system  would  not  be  done. 

A  new  government  acceptable  to  all 
major  sectors  of  the  society  would  con- 
stitute a  transitional  solution  that  all 
OAS  countries  can  support.  Such  a 
government  must  have  at  its  disposal 
appropriate  elements  from  OAS  coun- 
tries, acting  within  the  inter-American 
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system,  to  assist  it  to  establish  its  au- 
thority and  preserve  the  peace;  build  a 
fair  and  open  political  process;  and 
undertake  the  enormous  task  of  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  We  must  not 
leave  a  vacuum  or  fail  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  for  a 
new  beginning  and  reconstruction. 

All  of  the  member  nations  of  this  or- 
ganization must  consider  on  an  urgent 
basis  the  need  for  a  peacekeeping 
force,  to  help  restore  order  and  to  per- 
mit the  will  of  Nicaraguan  citizens  to 
be  implemented  in  the  establishment  of 
a  democratic  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

There  will  also  be  a  particular  need 
for  sizeable  outside  resources — money, 
supplies,  and  technical  assistance — to 
begin  the  work  of  reconstruction.  We 
believe  this  meeting  should  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  human- 
itarian relief  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  under  the  supervision  of  the 
General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS  and  call 
upon  all  member  states  to  contribute 
generously  to  that  effort.  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  government  is  prepared  to 
do  so. 


Elements  of  a  Solution 

These  then  are  the  elements  the 
United  States  sees  as  essential  to  an 
enduring  solution  to  the  crisis  that  has 
brought  us  here  today: 

•  Formation  of  an  interim  govern- 
ment of  national  reconciliation  accept- 
able to  all  major  elements  of  the  soci- 
ety; 

•  The  dispatch  by  this  meeting  of  a 
special  delegation  to  Nicaragua; 

•  A  cessation  of  arms  shipments; 

•  A  cease-fire; 

•  An  OAS  peacekeeping  presence  to 
help  establish  a  climate  of  peace  and 
security  and  to  assist  the  interim  gov- 
ernment in  establishing  its  authority 
and  beginning  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion; and 

•  A  major  international  relief  and 
reconstruction  effort. 

This  is  a  formidable  challenge  to  the 
organization  which  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  have  built.  We  must,  and 
we  can,  rise  to  that  challenge.  Our  ob- 
jective could  not  be  more  important: 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  a  stricken 
land.  May  we  approach  it  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prayer  offered  last  Sunday  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  to: 

.  .  .  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  bearing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  atrocious  conflict,  reinforce 
the  courage  of  those  who,  living  amidst  the 
difficulties  and  danger,  have  the  duty  to  open 
the  heart  of  all  to  hope,  and  grant  to  the  whole 
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people  of  Nicaragua  better  days  in  reestab- 
lished peace  and  brotherhood. 


MR.  CHRISTOPHER, 
JUNE  23,  1979 

The  resolution  adopted  represents  an 
extraordinary  effort  by  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  deal  with 
the  unique  and  tragic  problem  of 
Nicaragua. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  the  broadly  based  and  far- 
reaching  resolution  adopted  today.  By 
this  resolution,  an  overwhelming  con- 
sensus of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
have  reached  agreement  on  several  im- 
portant propositions. 

1)  The  conduct  of  the  Somoza  gov- 
ernment is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
tragic  situation  faced  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  people,  and  it  should  be  replaced 
without  delay. 

2)  A  broadly  based  democratic  alter- 
native should  be  promptly  installed, 
and  free  elections  should  follow  as 
soon  as  possible. 


3)  The  human  rights  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people;  so  long  abused,  shall  be 
guaranteed. 

4)  The  member  states  are  urged  to 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  feasible  to 
facilitate  an  enduring  and  peaceful  so- 
lution to  the  Nicaraguan  problem. 

5)  The  member  states  are  called  upon 
to  scrupulously  respect  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  and  to  abstain  from 
taking  any  action  incompatible  with  an 
enduring  and  peaceful  solution. 

6)  Finally,  the  member  nations 
commit  their  efforts  to  promote  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  country. 

The  United  States  is  pleased  to  join 
this  resolution  in  the  interest  of  hemis- 
pheric solidarity.  While  the  resolution 
does  not  have  the  specificity  we  had 
originally  desired,  it  does  permit  con- 
structive actions  by  the  member  coun- 
tries. 

Our  support  for  the  resolution  is  a 
reflection  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  give  full  respect  and  dignity 
to  the  views  of  the  other  member  na- 


RESOLUTION  II, 
JUNE  23,  1979* 

Whereas: 

•  The  people  of  Nicaragua  are  suffering 
the  horrors  of  a  fierce  armed  conflict  that  is 
causing  grave  hardships  and  loss  of  life,  and 
has  thrown  the  country  into  a  serious  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  upheaval; 

•  The  inhumane  conduct  of  the  dictatorial 
regime  governing  the  country,  as  evidenced 
by  the  report  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  dramatic  situation  faced 
by  the  Nicaraguan  people  and; 

•  The  spirit  of  solidarity  that  guides 
Hemisphere  relations  places  an  unavoidable 
obligation  on  the  American  countries  to 
exert  every  effort  within  their  power,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  bloodshed  and  to  avoid  the 
prolongation  of  this  conflict  which  is  dis- 
rupting the  peace  of  the  Hemisphere; 

The  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Declares: 

That  the  solution  of  the  serious  problem 
is  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

That  in  the  view  of  the  Seventeenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  this  solution  should  be  ar- 
rived at  on  the  basis  of  the  following: 

1.  Immediate  and  definitive  replacement 
of  the  Somoza  regime. 


2.  Installation  in  Nicaraguan  territory  of  a 
democratic  government,  the  composition  of 
which  should  include  the  principal  repre- 
sentative groups  which  oppose  the  Somoza 
regime  and  which  reflects  the  free  will  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

3.  Guarantee  of  the  respect  for  human 
rights  of  all  Nicaraguan  without  exception. 

4.  The  holding  of  free  elections  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truly  democratic  government  that 
guarantees  peace,  freedom,  and  justice. 

Resolves: 

1 .  To  urge  the  member  states  to  take  steps 
that  are  within  their  reach  to  facilitate  an 
enduring  and  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Nicaraguan  problem  on  the  bases  set  forth 
above,  scrupulously  respecting  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  and  abstaining  from  any 
action  that  might  be  in  conflict  with  the 
above  bases  or  be  incompatible  with  a 
peaceful  and  enduring  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

2.  To  commit  their  efforts  to  promote 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  to  contribute  to  the  social 
and  economic  recovery  of  the  country. 

3.  To  keep  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
open  while  the  present  situation  continues. 


♦Adopted  by  the  17th  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Foreign  Ministers  on  June 
23,  1979,  by  a  vote  of  17  for  (U.S.),  2 
against,  and  5  abstentions  (OAS  doc.  40/79 
rev.  2). 


tions  and  to  find  accommodations 
which  enable  us,  avoiding  unilatera 
actions,  to  act  in  unison. 


MR.  VARY, 
JUNE  26,  19792 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  our  views  on  the  crisis  ir 
Nicaragua,  its  implications,  and  whal 
we  are  doing  about  it. 

As  Secretary  Vance  has  said 
Nicaragua  is  today  the  scene  of  a  wai 
of  national  destruction.  Thousands  ol 
Nicaraguans  have  died,  and  thousands 
more  have  left  their  homes  or  fled  tc 
neighboring  countries.  The  economy  is 
in  shambles.  Political  extremisms  are 
rising.  Hatred  and  fear  have  replacec 
order. 

The  deepening  crisis  withii 
Nicaragua  also  affects  stability  anc 
progress  elsewhere  in  Central  America 
The  escalating  violence  has  attractec 
support  for  both  sides  from  man} 
countries.  The  fighting  could  intensify 
and  spread. 

.  i 
Origins  of  the  Crisis 

Before  going  more  deeply  into  the 
situation  today,  the  OAS  debates,  o; 
our  own  policies,  I  would  like  to  toucF 
on  the  origins  of  the  crisis. 

Nicaragua's  tragedy  stems  frort 
dynastic  rule.  Times  have  changed' 
Nicaragua  has  changed,  but  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Nicaragua  has  not.  Wherea: 
other  countries  in  Latin  America  have 
developed  modern  systems  of  govern 
ment  and  at  least  partially  institution- 
alized military  establishments,  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  and  Armed  Forces 
have  remained  inherently  the  person 
al  instruments  of  the  Somoza  family 

Over  the  past  20  years,  a  wideninj 
breach  has  opened  between  th< 
Somozas  and  Nicaraguans  in  all  walk 
of  life.  The  actions  necessary  to  keei 
power  in  a  growing  country  in  chang 
ing  times  have  steadily  widened  tha 
breach.  Today,  the  failure  of  trust  be 
tween  the  people  of  Nicaragua  an( 
their  President  is  fundamental  and  ir 
reversible. 

Although  some  antagonisms  go  bad 
40  years  and  more,  the  current  break 
down  began  in  1972,  when  an  earth 
quake  virtually  destroyed  Nicaragua' 
capital  city  of  Managua.  Internationa^ 
relief  efforts  were  exploited  for  per! 
sonal  gain.  Corruption  became  so  per 
vasive  that  it  strangled  freedom  of  inii 
tiative. 

Rising  middle  class  and  busines 
discontent  was  not  allowed  politica 
expression.  Nine  out  of  ten  oppositiot 
parties,  including  a  dissident  grouj 
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Tom  Somoza's  own  party,  were  kept 
Torn  participating  in  the  1974  presi- 
iential  elections,  which  were  run  ac- 
cording to  procedures  that  Nicaragua's 
Ionian  Catholic  bishops  warned  were 
he  equivalent  of  "legal  war." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  FSLN  [San- 
linista  Front  for  National  Liberation], 
hen  a  small  radical  band  with  a  record 
)f  unsuccessful  guerrilla  skirmishes 
lating  to  the  early  1960's,  carried  out  a 
ipectacular  coup.  Several  key  officials 
vere  captured  at  a  Christmas  party, 
hen  released  in  exchange  for  political 
>risoners. 

Somoza  instituted  press  censorship 
ind  a  state  of  siege.  The  National 
3uard  launched  a  campaign  against  the 
:SLN.  Little  distinction  was  made 
>etween  criticism  and  subversion.  Such 
videspread  and  arbitrary  abuses  took 
)lace  that  citizens  and  institutions 
icross  the  entire  political  spectrum 
urned  against  the  regime. 

The  assassination  of  Pedro  Joaquin 
rhamorro  in  January  1978  fanned  ten- 
ion  into  open  conflagration, 
rhamorro,  a  leader  of  the  Conservative 
'arty,  was  publisher  of  the  daily  La 
'rensa.  Over  the  years,  his  integrity 
md  eloquence,  although  not  effective 
n  dislodging  the  Somozas  from  power, 
lad  made  him  a  symbol  of  principled, 
egitimate  opposition. 

I  believe  this  assassination,  more 
han  any  other  single  factor,  catalyzed 
•pposition  to  the  regime.  It  resurrected 
he  ghost  of  the  political  assassination 
»f  Sandino  in  1934 — and  with  it  the 
ears  and  outrage  of  a  frustrated 
•eople.  It  led  to  an  unprecedented  out- 
turn of  popular  revulsion.  Private 
•usinessmen  and  professional  leaders 
oined  with  political  parties  outside  the 
;overnment  in  what  later  came  to  be 
.nown  as  the  "Broad  Opposition 
Tont."  This  organization,  known  by 
ts  Spanish  initials  as  the  FAO,  united 
he  many  hitherto  amorphous  strands  of 
noderate  opposition  to  the  regime.  A 
;eneral  strike  was  called  to  force 
'resident  Somoza's  resignation. 

Somoza  remained  unyielding.  He 
vould  relinquish  the  presidency  when 
lis  term  ended  in  1981,  he  said,  but  not 
•efore . 

The  failure  of  the  peaceful  general 
trike  was  followed  by  violence.  Last 
Uigust,  FSLN  guerrillas  captured  the 
ntire  Nicaraguan  National  Assembly. 
Applauding  crowds  lined  the  streets  to 
tie  airports  as  the  Sandinistas  departed 
/ith  more  freed  comrades.  The 
ramatic  photographs  and  reports  ac- 
ompanying  this  bold  feat  won  the 
SLN  an  international  reputation. 

In  September,  a  general  insurrection 
egan.  The  business  community  re- 
ewed  the  general  strike.  FSLN  cadres, 


supported  by  large  numbers  of  youthful 
civilian  irregulars  spontaneously 
adhering  to  their  cause,  gained  control 
of  substantial  areas  in  many  of 
Nicaragua's  major  towns.  The  superior 
firepower  of  the  National  Guard,  in- 
cluding air  attacks  on  urban  areas,  fi- 
nally suppressed  the  revolt.  Thousands 
of  casualties,  tens  of  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees, and  untold  destruction  and  eco- 
nomic disruption  marked  Nicaragua's 
agony. 

International  Mediation 

In  an  effort  to  head  off  the  growing 
violence  and  radicalization,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  and 
the  United  States  offered  to  help  search 
for  a  peaceful  solution.  Both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  the  FAO  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  made  within  the 
framework  of  an  OAS  resolution  late 
last  September. 

We  have  made  available  to  the  staff 
of  this  committee  the  report  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  U.S. 
member  of  that  international  mediation 
group  [Ambassador  William  G. 
Bowdler].  That  report  and  its  accom- 
panying documents  describe  in  full  de- 
tail what  the  mediation  group  did  and 
why,  and  I  need  not  describe  that  effort 
again  here. 

In  our  view,  the  mediation  tem- 
porarily attenuated  the  climate  of  vio- 
lence and  identified  a  number  of  proce- 
dures by  which  a  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion might  develop.  But  Somoza's  fun- 
damental rigidity  also  demonstrated  the 
tenuousness  of  hopes  for  compromise. 
Intransigence  then  fed  intransigence 
with  the  relentlessness  of  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  Week  by  week, 
Somoza's  position  deteriorated  and  his 
opposition  became  more  radicalized. 

The  last  three  lines  of  the  report  of 
the  mediation  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  concluded  that  "...  in 
the  absence  of  a  negotiated  solution 
there  is  a  danger  that  escalating  vio- 
lence in  Nicaragua  may  transcend  the 
limits  of  an  internal  conflict  and  affect 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  whole 
of  Central  America." 

Foreign  Entanglements 

The  mediators'  fear  that  the  conflict 
would  soon  cease  to  be  a  purely 
Nicaraguan  matter  was  amply  justified. 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  Somozas 
have  symbolized  personal  power  in  a 
region  of  the  world  whose  modern  his- 
tory could  be  written  as  the  struggle  to 
overcome  abuse  of  authority.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  Somoza  dynasty  thus  have 
great  sympathy  throughout  Latin 
America.  Over  the  past  year,  sympathy 


has  turned  into  support  in  neighboring 
democratic  countries,  particularly  Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama. 

Last  summer,  when  the  National 
Guard  entered  Costa  Rica  in  pursuit  of 
FSLN  raiders,  Venezuela  and  Panama 
rallied  strongly  to  Costa  Rica's  sup- 
port. Earlier  this  month,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia — the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Andean 
Pact — moved  with  Venezuela  to  seek 
Somoza's  departure. 

Classically,  Cuba  sees  Nicaragua's 
agony  as  a  chance  to  advance  its  own 
interests.  Cuban  support  for  the  San- 
dinista  cause  has  been  indirect  but  has 
recently  increased.  The  possibility  that 
the  particular  guerrilla  factions  Cuba 
has  supported  and  helped  arm  could 
come  to  exert  significant  political 
leverage  is  cause  for  concern. 

Cuban  involvement  increases  support 
for  Somoza  within  the  National  Guard 
and  alarms  those  who  fear  it  could  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  communism  in  the 
guise  of  democracy.  Unless  the  crisis  is 
settled  rapidly,  the  fighting  could  thus 
increase  ideological  tensions  and  in- 
volve other  countries  in  Central 
America. 

But  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
issue.  This  is  fundamentally  a  Nicara- 
guan crisis.  And  Cuba  is  not  the  only 
or  even  the  most  important  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  anti-Somoza  rebellion. 
Nicaraguans  and  our  democratic  friends 
in  Latin  America  have  no  intention  of 
seeing  Nicaragua  turned  into  a  second 
Cuba  and  are  determined  to  prevent  the 
subversion  of  their  anti-Somoza  cause 
by  Castro.  We  join  them  in  that  im- 
portant objective. 


Where  We  Are  Now 

Where  then  do  we  stand?  Our  actions 
are  based  on  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples. 

Self-determination.  We  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Nicaraguan  people 
should  be  allowed  to  work  out  a  politi- 
cal settlement  to  their  internal  crisis 
without  outside  ideological  or  military 
imposition. 

Democracy.  We  are  not  rigid  and  do 
not  seek  to  prescribe  forms  of  govern- 
ment for  other  peoples.  But  we  do 
firmly  adhere  to  what  the  Andean 
chiefs  of  state  called  "the  democratic 
values  of  the  American  countries." 

International  Cooperation.  We  do 
not  presume  to  dictate  events  or  to  play 
the  role  of  arbiter  in  Nicaragua  or 
elsewhere  in  Central  America.  The 
joint  action  of  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  required  to  help  Nicaraguans 
find  a  way  out  of  their  agony. 
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There  are  two  fundamental  dimen- 
sions to  the  Nicaraguan  crisis.  The 
heart  of  the  crisis  is  the  domestic 
political  question  of  a  people's  desire 
to  end  dynastic  rule  and  the  consequent 
issue  of  political  succession — by  whom 
and  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 
The  other  dimension  is  the  resulting 
conflict,  the  violence  that  has  become 
civil  war  and  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own, 
that  has  brought  in  foreign  involvement 
and  partisanship — all  of  which  is  in 
turn  converting  the  domestic  political 
succession  issue  into  a  wider  issue  of 
systemic  order. 

These  two  dimensions  interact  on 
each  other.  It  is  not  possible  to  deal 
with  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
No  political  solution  to  the  succession 
issue  is  possible  as  long  as  war  con- 
tinues; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  end  the  fighting  or  to  achieve 
an  end  to  arms  supply,  without  clear 
evidence  that  a  satisfactory  political 
solution  has  been  achieved. 


Conclusions 

Our  conclusions  thus  are: 

•  No  end  to  or  resolution  of  the  crisis 
is  possible  that  does  not  start  with  the 
departure  of  Somoza  from  power  and 
the  end  of  his  regime.  No  negotiation, 
mediation,  or  compromise  can  be 
achieved  any  longer  with  a  Somoza 
government.  Too  much  blood,  too 
much  hate,  too  much  polarization  have 
occurred  for  this  to  be  possible.  The 
solution  can  only  begin  with  a  sharp 
break  from  the  past. 

•  The  departure  of  Somoza  without  a 
clear  and  viable  structure,  process,  or 
sequence  to  take  his  place,  risks  con- 
tinued internecine  political  struggle, 
prolonged  disorder,  or  the  advent  of 
extremism.  That  too  is  to  be  avoided. 

•  The  longer  the  war  continues,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  the  conflict 
will  spread,  evolving  into  a  complex 
crisis  of  international  proportions,  and 
the  greater  the  problems  any  future 
government  must  face.  The  killing 
must  stop. 

•  Finally,  the  mounting  human 
tragedy  requires  a  major  international 
effort  to  extend  humanitarian  assistance 
and  to  end  the  fighting. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  de- 
termined to  reconvene  the  17th  Meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  OAS  to 
consider  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
legitimate  threat  to  the  peace  and  an 
issue  of  grave  concern  to  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Our  proposals  were  outlined  by 
Secretary  Vance  in  his  initial  statement 
to  the  OAS.  He  called  for  a  prompt  re- 
placement of  the  Somoza  regime  in  a 


way  that  would  mark  a  clear  break 
with  the  past,  formation  of  a  broadly 
based  transition  government,  negotia- 
tion thereafter  of  a  cease-fire  to  end  the 
war,  and  humanitarian  aid.  We  asked 
for  an  OAS  effort  to  foster  and  support 
these  steps,  and  suggested  that  an  OAS 
presence  might  be  necessary  to  assist  in 
their  realization. 

Reactions 

The  reactions  are  worth  noting. 
Overwhelmingly,  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  believe  a  change  must 
occur.  They  favor  an  interim  govern- 
ment, broadly  based  to  reflect  all 
groups  in  Nicaraguan  society,  to  lead  a 
transition  to  democracy  based  on  self- 
determination. 

A  majority  of  OAS  members  clearly 
and  openly  sympathize  with  the  oppo- 
sition now  fighting  Somoza  and  are  in- 
creasingly showing  it — by  breaking 
relations  with  the  Somoza  government 
and  supporting  the  Sandinistas.  Major 
states — Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Argentina — all  made 
clear  they  would  approve  no  action  that 
tried  to  save  the  status  quo  or  prevent 
change. 

The  member  states  were  plainly  not 
prepared  to  approve  an  OAS  peace 
force  at  the  present  time — an  idea  we 
had  suggested  as  one  way  to  deal  with 
the  danger  of  prolonged  disorders  after 
a  Somoza  departure.  This  reflected 
how  deeply  the  American  states  were 
sensitized  by  the  Dominican  interven- 
tion of  1965,  and  how  deeply  they  fear 
physical  intervention. 

The  consequence  was  a  revised  res- 
olution, which  we  supported,  approved 
by  17  states.  This  resolution  called  for 
change  and  a  return  to  democracy,  and 
authorized  member  states  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  could  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  We  would  have  preferred 
more  specificity,  but  we  believe  the 
resolution  is  a  good  one  and  provides  a 
basis  for  measures  to  resolve  the  crisis. 

The  proper  role  for  the  United  States 
in  this  situation  is  not  to  add  to  the 
partisan  factionalism.  It  is,  rather,  to 
work  with  other  countries  to  create 
conditions  under  which  the  Nicara- 
guans  themselves  can  resolve  their 
agony.  The  tragedy  will  not  end  until  a 
government  emerges  that  is  capable  of 
earning  the  trust  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  The  hatreds  now  dividing 
Nicaragua  suggest  such  a  government 
will  take  time  to  establish  itself. 

We  are  actively  consulting  with 
other  nations  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
While  we  do  so,  we  must  remember 
that  human  suffering  in  Nicaragua  is 
increasing  day-by-day,  hour-by-hour. 
We  have  taken  steps  to  make  food 
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available  to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribu 
tion  in  Nicaragua,  and  we  are  consult 
ing  with  other  governments  and  inter 
national  agencies  on  the  provision  o 
medical  supplies  and  shelter  to  the  vie 
tims  of  the  fighting. 

Assisting  the  refugees  from  civi 
strife,  however,  is  but  part  of  the  mas 
sive  humanitarian  and  reconstructioi 
effort  we  believe  will  be  required.  Thi 
effort  should  also  include  bilateral  an< 
multilateral  assistance  to  enhance  inte 
gration  and  help  regenerate  a  sense  o 
progress  and  confidence  throughou 
Central  America. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  17,  19793 

We  hope  the  resignation  this  morn 
ing  of  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle  d 
President  of  Nicaragua  will  end  the 
country's  tragic  civil  war  and  will  er 
able  Nicaraguans  to  begin  the  proces- 
of  reconstructing  their  country  in  peac) 
and  freedom. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  violenc 
that  set  Nicaraguans  against  each  other 
the  Organization  of  American  State 
and  its  member  nations,  including  th 
United  States,  have  worked  to  facilitat 
a  peaceful  and  democratic  solution  t!j 
the  civil  strife  in  Nicaragua. 

After  the  bloody  outbreak  of  vie 
lence  and  insurrection  last  Septembe< 
we  joined  with  other  friendly  goven 
ments  to  encourage  a  negotiated  solif 
tion.  The  suffering  and  abuse 
documented  by  the  Inter-America 
Human  Rights  Commission  had  alread 
then  made  clear  that  the  alternative  toj 
negotiated  peaceful  settlement  woul 
be  even  worse  violence. 

A  three-nation  mediating  group,  i 
which  the  United  States  joined  with  th 
Dominican  Republic  and  Guatemala 
worked  with  both  President  Somoz 
and  his  growing  opposition.  Th 
mediators  succeeded  in  obtaining  th 
agreement  of  major  opposition  force 
to  an  internationally  supervised  pleb 
scite  that  would  have  permitted  Nicar; 
guans  to  determine  their  future  by  sv 
cret  ballot.  President  Somoza  rejecte 
the  mediators'  proposed  formula  fc 
plebiscite,  despite  warnings  that  rejer 
tion  would  likely  lead  to  renewed  vi<j 
lence. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  Prea 
dent  Somoza  became  increasingly  isd 
lated.  Nicaraguans  of  many  persuasioi 
cast  their  lot  with  the  armed  insurre< 
tion  against  him  and  against  his  fare 
ily's  domination  of  Nicaraguan  life.  ? 
June,  the  nations  of  the  Americas,  aj 
sembled  in  the  OAS,  overwhelming 
called  for  the  "immediate  and  defire 
tive  replacement  of  the  Somoza  regire 
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with]  a  democratic  government." 

The  result  this  morning  is  the  end  of 
he  most  prolonged  remaining  system 
)f  personal  rule  in  the  modern  world, 
ro  facilitate  the  transition,  we  will  re- 
reive  Mr.  Somoza  in  this  country 
vhere  he  will  join  his  wife,  who  is  an 
American  citizen.  While  in  the  United 
Jtates,  Mr.  Somoza  will  have  the  pro- 
ection  of  U.S.  law;  he  will  also  be 
iubject  to  its  obligations. 

Today's  events  will  not  end  the  suf- 
ering  in  Nicaragua.  The  war  has 
:reated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
ses, both  within  Nicaragua  and  in 
leighboring  countries.  There  is  a  great 
leed  for  food,  medicine,  and  emer- 
gency shelter.  In  the  last  few  weeks, 
ve  have  made  nearly  1,000  tons  of 
bod  and  a  large  supply  of  medicine 
ivailable  to  the  Nicaraguan  Red  Cross, 
^ow  more  can  be  done. 

With  the  prospect  that  the  hostilities 
hat  hindered  the  administration  of  hu- 
nanitarian  assistance  will  be  ending, 
ve  can  expand  the  emergency  airlift  to 
eed  the  hungry.  This  effort  will  be 
:oordinated  with  the  efforts  of  interna- 
ional  agencies  and  with  other  nations 
hroughout  the  hemisphere  and  the 
vorld. 

A  caretaker  regime  is  in  place  to 
>egin  the  process  of  national  reconcil- 
ation.  A  government  of  national  re- 
:onstruction,  formed  initially  in  exile, 
vill  assume  power  from  the  caretaker 
egime.  It  has  pledged  to  avoid  repris- 
ils,  to  provide  sanctuary  to  those  in 
ear,  to  begin  immediately  the  immense 
asks  of  national  reconstruction,  and  to 
espect  human  rights  and  hold  free 
'lections.  The  Inter- American  Human 
lights  Commission  and  leaders  from 
hroughout  the  hemisphere,  many  of 
vhom,  like  the  members  of  the  Andean 
'roup,  took  the  lead  in  assisting  the 
esolution  of  the  conflict,  will  be  pres- 
et to  offer  their  support. 

Throughout  this  long  and  difficult 
)eriod,  we  have  repeatedly  consulted 
vith  countries  in  the  region.  These 
:ountries  have  played  an  active  and 
mportant  role  in  facilitating  the  transi- 
ion  in  Nicaragua.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  their  counsel  in  the  days  ahead,  as 
ve  prepare  to  work  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

We  wish  to  look  to  the  future  and  to 
mild  a  new  relationship  of  mutual  re- 
pect  with  the  people  and  Government 
»f  Nicaragua. 


)EPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
ULY  18,  19793 

The  United  States  has  again  urged 
Nicaragua's  interim  President  Francisco 
Jrcuyo,  to  abide  by  the  commitments 


that  he  and  former  President  Somo- 
za have  made.  Urcuyo's  continuing 
refusal  to  do  so  has  led  to  a  serious 
and  deteriorating  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  recall  its  Ambas- 
sador, Lawrence  Pezzullo,  and  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  staff  of  our  Em- 
bassy in  Managua.  A  skeleton  staff  will 
remain,  primarily  to  aid  in  our  on- 
going program  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  to  protect  the  interests  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

During  the  past  several  days,  inten- 
sive negotiations  among  the  govern- 
ment of  former  President  Somoza,  the 
representatives  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  national  reconstruction  and 
concerned  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  including  the 
United  States,  had  led  to  agreement  on 
a  plan  for  the  transition  of  power, 
which  offered  the  promise  of  an  early 
end  to  the  violence  and  bloodshed  that 
has  plagued  Nicaragua  for  so  long. 

Interim  President  Urcuyo  was  per- 
sonally involved  in  these  discussions 
and  clearly  approved  the  transitional 
plan,  which  included  the  following 
elements. 


•  Immediately  after  assuming  power, 
the  interim  president  would  call  for  a 
cease-fire  and  standstill  in  place. 

•  The  interim  president  would  ar- 
range an  early  meeting  between  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Sandinista  army  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  transition  and  to  begin  the  process 
of  reintegrating  the  opposing  forces  in 
Nicaragua. 

•  Within  72  hours,  the  interim  presi- 
dent would  transfer  power  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  national  reconstruction. 

•  The  government  of  national  recon- 
struction pledged  to  avoid  reprisals,  to 
provide  sanctuary  to  those  in  fear,  to 
undertake  the  immense  tasks  of  na- 
tional reconstruction,  and  to  respect 
human  rights  and  hold  free  elections. 

•  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  representatives  of  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission would  be  invited  to  come  to 
Nicaragua  to  observe  the  entire  transi- 
tion process. 

We  have  been  hopeful  that  the  plan 
described  above  could  bring  an  end  to 
Nicaragua's  tragic  civil  war  and  could 


Visit  of  Panamanian 
President  Royo 


President  Aristides  Royo  of  Panama 
visited  Washington,  D.C.,  May  8-11, 
1979,  and  met  with  President  Carter 
and  other  government  officials.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  joint  press 
statement  issued  on  May  10,  1979. ' 

President  Carter  met  this  morning  for  about 
an  hour  with  Aristides  Royo,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  in  an  atmosphere  of  sin- 
cere and  cordial  friendship. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  matters  relating 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  which  will  enter  into  force  on  October 
1,  1979.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  they 
expressed  their  confidence  that  the  new  re- 
lationship established  by  the  treaties  would  de- 
velop satisfactorily,  to  the  benefit  of  both 
countries,  and  pledged  their  best  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  both  nations  carry  out  the  trea- 
ties, faithfully  respecting  both  their  letter  and 
spirit. 

The  President  took  note  of  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  the  treaties  and  their  importance, 
not  only  for  the  signatories  but  also  for  the  en- 
tire international  community,  as  an  example  of 
how  large  and  small  nations  can  reconcile  their 
interests,  to  their  mutual  benefit,  through  un- 
derstanding, cooperation,  and  respect  for  the 


national  identity  and  dignity  of  each. 

President  Carter  expressed  interest  in  the 
favorable  prospects  for  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  Panama  and  the  increased  pri- 
vate investment  that  will  result  from  the  im- 
plementation of  the  treaties. 

The  two  Presidents  also  discussed  various 
regional  and  international  issues.  They  re- 
viewed the  situation  of  human  rights  in  the 
hemisphere  and  deplored  the  continuing  vio- 
lence in  Central  America  that  causes  unneces- 
sary bloodshed  and  results  in  deprivation  and 
suffering  for  the  people  of  that  region.  Presi- 
dent Royo  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  his 
government  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  democracy 
and  human  dignity  are  inseparable  and  that  the 
possibilities  for  the  balanced  development  of 
free  peoples  are  infinite.  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  symbolize,  in  their 
new  relationship  established  through  the  canal 
treaties,  what  free  men,  working  together,  can 
accomplish.  □ 


«* 


1  List  of  participants  omitted  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  May  14,  1979). 
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Panama's  Relationship  to  the 
Nicaragua**  Crisis 


by  Brandon  Grove,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  June  7,  1979.  Mr.  Grove 
is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee.  My  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility include  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Panama,  and  the  Caribbean.  I 
shall  be  testifying  on  the  question  of 
Panama's  relationships  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  crisis,  on  the  foreign  policy  and 
other  issues  that  exist  as  a  result  of  the 
polarization  in  Nicaragua,  and  on  the 
bearing  of  those  factors  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty  implementing 
legislation  now  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Panama — together  with  Costa  Rica, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  a  number  of 
other  democratic  countries — has  not 
hidden  its  dislike  for  the  regime  of 
President  Somoza.  Mexico  and  Costa 
Rica  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
breaking  diplomatic  relations  with 
Nicaragua.   The  chiefs  of  state  from 


Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela,  attending  the  Andean  Pact 
summit  in  Cartagena,  Colombia,  on 
May  27-28,  1979,  called  for  an  end  to 
the  systematic  violation  of  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua  and  expressed  their 
deepest  concern  that  the  political  situa- 
tion in  that  country  could  represent  a 
threat  to  peace  in  America. 

Arms  Seizure  Case 

The  attitudes  of  various  countries 
toward  the  Somoza  government  have 
led  to  charges  of  intervention  in  the 
Nicaraguan  conflict.  There  have  been 
charges  of  Panamanian  involvement  in 
Nicaragua,  arising  in  particular  from 
the  recent  seizure  in  Miami  of  a  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  ammunition  and  the 
resultant  indictment  handed  down  in 
Florida  implicating  five  persons  in  a 
conspiracy  to  export  arms  illegally  to 
Panama. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  contained 
in  the  indictment  and  an  accompanying 
affidavit,  both  of  which  have  received 
wide  publicity.  A  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  testified  here 
on  this  case,  and  I  will  not  expand 


Nicaragua  (Cont'd) 

enable  all  Nicaraguans  to  begin  the 
difficult  process  of  reconstruction  in 
peace  and  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  however,  interim 
President  Urcuyo  has  thus  far  not  car- 
ried out  his  solemn  commitments.  He 
has  not  called  for  a  cease-fire;  he  pre- 
vented the  planned  meeting  between 
the  leaders  of  the  opposing  military 
forces;  and  he  has  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  retain  power  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Urcuyo's  actions  threaten  to 
plunge  Nicaragua  into  yet  another  cycle 
of  violence  and  destruction  at  the  very 
time  when  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  had 
finally  seemed  to  be  in  sight. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  19,  19793 

We  have  noted  the  announcement  is- 
sued yesterday  afternoon  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  national  reconstruction 
(GNR)  now  in  Leon,  Nicaragua  calling 


upon  the  people  to  remain  calm  and  re- 
spect churches  as  sanctuaries,  an- 
nouncing respect  for  international 
agreements,  and  calling  for  no  repris- 
als. This  is  a  most  constructive  and 
helpful  step  in  returning  peace  to 
Nicaragua. 

The  National  Guard  commander  in 
Managua  is  now  seeking  to  arrange 
talks  with  the  GNR/FSLN  representa- 
tives on  the  transition  of  power  and  full 
cease-fire.  The  entire  international 
community  hopes  that  all  sides  will 
now  immediately  sit  down  and 
negotiate  these  matters  so  that  needless 
bloodshed  can  be  avoided  and  the  tran- 
sition of  power  be  peacefully  accom- 
plished. □ 


1  Press  release  158. 

2  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

3  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


further  except  to  set  forth  our  under- 
standing of  the  case  and  of  Panamanian 
reactions. 

On  October  27,  1978,  Treasury's 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms informed  the  Department  of  State 
that  it  had  initiated  an  investigation  ol 
allegations  of  illegal  arms  purchases  in 
Miami.  In  a  subsequent  conversation 
on  November  7  between  officers  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Bureau  of j 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the 
latter  were  told  that  the  Department  fa- 
vored a  thorough  investigation  and" 
prosecution  of  all  persons  concerned  if 
our  laws  had  been  broken. 

In  December  1978,  the  Panamanian 
Embassy  protested  in  writing  the  sei- 
zure of  a  number  of  small  arms.  The 
Embassy  assured  the  U.S.  Government 
that  arms  purchased  were  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Panamanian  National 
Guard,  and  that  those  weapons  pur- 
chased which  had  arrived  in  Panama 
were,  and  would  remain,  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Guard. 

In  April  of  1979,  the  Office  of  Mu- 
nitions Control  of  the  Department  of; 
State  requested  that  the  U.S.  Custom^ 
Service  investigate  individuals  ana 
corporations  involved  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  weapons  from  Miami  to 
Panama.  One  of  those  to  be  investi- 
gated is  Mr.  Carlos  Wittgreen,  i 
Panamanian.  Since  some  of  the 
weapons  sold  to  Mr.  Wittgreen  were 
seized  at  the  Nicaraguan  border,  the| 
Department  asked  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  determine  if  there  had  been 
any  violation  of  Panamanian  law  while 
these  arms  were  on  Panama's  territory. 
The  Government  of  Panama  has  in-1 
formed  the  Department  that  it  has  ini- 
tiated an  investigation  in  order  to  make 
such  a  determination. 


Political  Polarization  in  Nicaragua 

The  matter  of  arms  supplies  to  the 
Sandinistas  is  of  grave  concern  to  the 
State  Department.  The  flow  of  such 
supplies  is  a  symptom  of  the  deeper 
problem  in  Nicaragua:  polarization  and 
its  attendant  violence  that  day  by  day 
are  contributing  to  the  growing  aliena- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
from  its  people  and  that  day  by  day 
pose  a  growing  threat  to  peace  in  the 
region. 

This  crisis  in  Nicaragua  can  only  be 
resolved  by  Nicaraguans.  The  real 
cause  for  concern  today  should  be  the 
breakdown  over  the  past  several  years 
of  the  trust  between  government  and 
people  essential  for  the  democratic 
process  to  function.  The  result  has  been 
a  political  polarization  in  Nicaragua 
separating  the  declining  number  of 
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^icaraguans  who  support  the  govern- 
nent  from  those  who  see  armed  insp- 
ection as  the  only  answer. 

You  will  recall  that  this  form  of  so- 
ial  and  political  breakdown  led  to  the 
videspread  strikes  and  violence  of  last 
ieptember  in  Nicaragua.  The  OAS,  in 
ts  resolution  of  September  23,  1978, 
loted  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Nicaragua  to  accept  the 
riendly  cooperation  and  conciliatory 
fforts  of  member  states  to  help  resolve 
he  internal  crisis. 

In  response,  the  United  States, 
juatemala,  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
ic  offered  their  cooperation.  This  offer 
vas  accepted  by  both  the  Nicaraguan 
jovernment  and  the  moderate  opposi- 
ion  coalition  known  as  the  Broad  Op- 
losition  Front.  The  international 
legotiating  group  began  its  work  on 
)ctober  6  in  an  effort  to  help  the  sides 
ind  a  means  for  allowing  the  Nicara- 
;uans  to  decide  their  future.  That  effort 
eached  an  impasse  by  mid-January, 
eaving  the  major  issues  in  Nicaragua 
tnresolved. 

The  tragedy  is  that  elements  of  the 
noderate  opposition,  who  if  given  a 
hoice  would  support  a  peaceful  and 
lemocratic  solution,  are  slowly  and 
eluctantly  being  driven  into  positions 
if  support  for  the  violence  and  civil 
varfare  that  is  once  again  tearing  apart 
he  very  fabric  of  Nicaraguan  society. 

Formerly  moderate  Nicaraguans,  and 
specially  their  teen-aged  children,  are 
oining  the  ranks  of  Sandinista  guerrilla 
;roups,  two  of  which  have  avowedly 
Communist  goals.  Thus,  the  absence  of 
i  peaceful  Nicaraguan  solution  to  its 
nternal  crisis  is  playing  into  the  hands 
»f  forces  that  are  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ns of  the  United  States.  The  centrist, 
lemocratic  elements  in  Nicaragua  must 
ind  new  strength  and  new  hope. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction 
>f  arms  into  Nicaragua  and  we  lament 
he  bloodshed  to  which  these  arms 
ontribute.  Only  3  days  ago,  at  a  spe- 
ial  meeting  of  the  organ  of  consulta- 
ion  of  the  Organization  of  American 
itates,  our  representative,  Ambassador 
3ale  McGee,  not  only  made  the  above 
>oints,  but  offered  once  again  the  good 
•ffices  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
he  achievement  of  an  overall  solution 
n  Nicaragua. 

In  addition  to  condemning  external 


intervention  in  the  Nicaraguan  situa- 
tion, Ambassador  McGee  called  upon 
all  OAS  member  states  to  join  in  a 
serious  effort  to  cooperate  in  resolving 
the  crisis  in  Nicaragua  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  domestic  conflict  from 
emerging  into  an  international  war.  He 
urged  member  states  to  stand  ready  to 
help  Nicaragua  develop  and  implement 
a  legitimate  process  for  political  tran- 
sition to  a  functioning  democracy  in 
which  the  Nicaraguan  people  can 
realize  just  aspirations. 

Panama  Canal  Treaty  Legislation 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  view  that  congres- 
sional decisions  on  Panama  Canal 
treaty  implementing  legislation  should 
be  influenced  by  Panamanian  activities 
in  relation  to  Nicaragua,  and  that  pos- 
sibly the  Panama  Canal  treaties  them- 
selves should  be  reconsidered  in  light 
of  the  Nicaraguan  situation. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  link 
these  matters.  If  this  is  done,  the  re- 
sults will  be  self-defeating.  There  are 
several  points  to  consider  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  treaties  have  been  approved  in 
accordance  with  our  constitutional 
processes.  They  will  enter  into  force  on 
October  1  of  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  implementing 
legislation  is  to  establish  the 
framework  for  the  exercise  of  rights 
and  the  discharge  of  responsibilities  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty.  The  subject  matter  under 
discussion  today,  although  important, 
bears  no  legal  or  practical  relation  to 
that  purpose.  Neither  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  nor  the  neutrality  treaty  governs 
the  conduct  of  relations  by  Panama  or 
by  the  United  States  with  third  coun- 
tries. Obviously,  we  would  not  tolerate 
an  attempt  by  Panama  to  seek  to  use 
the  treaty  as  leverage  to  influence  U.S. 
policy  in  other  areas.  Panama  will, 
with  justification,  reject  such  an  at- 
tempt on  our  part  if  the  issue  before  the 
subcommittee  is  injected  into  the 
legislation. 

It  wou'.d  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  allow  Panama- 
nian attitudes  with  respect  to  Nicaragua 
to  jeopardize  the  prompt  passage  of 
effective  implementing  legislation.   In 
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the  absence  of  legislation,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  exercise  its  right  to  run  the 
canal.  Operation  of  the  canal  would  be 
impaired  and  perhaps  suspended.  Fail- 
ure to  perform  our  obligations  under 
the  treaty  could  place  in  jeopardy  the 
continuation  of  our  right  to  remain  in 
Panama. 

Third,  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  in  effect  change  the  terms 
of  the  Panama  treaties  would  be 
equally  ill-advised  and  counterproduc- 
tive. We  have  no  right  to  dictate  new 
treaty  terms  to  Panama. 

We  are  disturbed  by  actions  taken  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  including 
the  violation  of  human  rights.  And  we 
are  also  disturbed  by  the  activities  of 
outsiders — whether  Panamanians  or  of 
other  nationalities — who  are  feeding 
the  flames  of  violence  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  were  designed  to 
protect  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  position  of 
either  government  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. Panama  and  the  United  States 
will  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  issues 
during  the  next  21  years.  Panama  will 
pursue  its  national  interests,  as  we  will 
pursue  ours.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  the  two  governments  cooperate 
faithfully  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  to  facilitate  its 
operation  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  1977  treaties. 

The  Department  of  State  is  prepared, 
to  the  extent  possible,  to  cooperate 
with  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress in  exploring  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  any  steps  which  may 
usefully  be  taken  to  deal  with  it  in 
terms  of  our  national  interest.  But  to  do 
so  by  attempting  to  make  the  Panama 
treaties,  or  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion, hostage  for  unrelated  matters 
would  result  in  creating  enormous 
problems  for  the  United  States,  and  in 
destroying  the  basis  for  successful  Pana- 
ma Canal  operation  so  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  treaties  themselves.  D 


EIT- 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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by  Warren  Christopher 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  June  26, 
1979.  Mr.  Christopher  is  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State.1 

I  am  happy  to  meet  with  you  today  at 
the  opening  of  this  committee's  hear- 
ings on  S.  1024,  a  bill  designed  to  im- 
plement the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977  and  related  agreements. 

We  appreciate  Chairman  [John  C] 
Stennis'  cooperation  in  introducing  the 
bill  prepared  by  the  Administration. 
We  particularly  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's cooperation  in  scheduling 
these  hearings  so  promptly,  following 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week  on  its  version  of  the  imple- 
menting legislation. 

The  legislation  you  are  considering 
will  forge  the  major  remaining  link  in  a 
chain  of  events  which  began  15  years 
ago.  It  will  enable  the  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  Panama,  to  put  into 
effect  new  arrangements  for  the  opera- 
tion and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaties  ratified 
last  year. 

On  October  1  of  this  year  the  new 
Panama  treaties  will  enter  into  force, 
and  our  past  treaty  arrangements  with 
Panama  will  lapse.  The  legislation  we 
have  recommended  to  the  Senate  would 
protect  our  rights  under  the  treaties  and 
permit  the  United  States  to  operate  and 
defend  the  canal,  in  partnership  with 
Panama,  until  the  year  2000. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you,  first,  developments  con- 
cerning the  Panama  Canal  which  have 
occurred  since  the  Senate  approved  the 
treaties  last  year;  second,  the  content  of 
the  proposed  implementing  legislation; 
and  third,  our  views  on  some  of  the  is- 
sues raised  in  connection  with  the 
legislation. 

Recent  Developments 

The  period  since  the  Senate  approved 
the  Panama  treaties,  on  April  18,  1978, 
has  been  one  of  useful  preparation. 

•  On  June  16  of  that  year  President 
Carter  and  General  Torrijos  exchanged 
the  instruments  of  ratification  for  the 
two  treaties,  to  be  effective  as  of  April 
1,  1979.  In  ratifying  the  treaties, 
Panama  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
amendments,  reservations,  conditions, 


and  understandings  attached  by  the 
Senate. 

•  The  following  day,  June  17,  the 
President  requested  American  employ- 
ees in  the  Canal  Zone,  both  civilian 
and  military,  to  cooperate  in  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  treaty  status  and  as- 
sured them  that  our  government  would 
fully  and  fairly  protect  their  conditions 
of  life  and  employment. 

•  In  the  succeeding  months,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  moved  forward  vigorously 
with  planning  for  the  multitude  of 
changes  confronting  them.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  exceptional  cooperation, 
more  than  30  joint  committees  have 
worked  to  prepare  for  these  changes.  A 
number  of  ancillary  agreements  have 
been  concluded. 

•  Panama  has  adopted  its  imple- 
menting legislation  and  has  established 
a  Panama  Canal  Authority  to  coordi- 
nate the  preparations  for  assuming  its 
new  responsibilities  under  the  canal 
treaty.  In  a  Washington  visit  last 
month,  President  Royo  of  Panama 
reaffirmed  Panama's  intention  faith- 
fully to  comply  with  the  treaty's  terms. 

•  Within  the  same  time  frame,  Pan- 
ama has  been  making  significant  gains 
in  the  observance  of  human  rights  and 
democratic  practices.  A  civilian  gov- 
ernment has  been  established;  political 
parties  function  actively;  censorship  of 
the  press  and  media  has  been  lifted. 

•  Panama  is  also  formulating  plans 
for  the  economic  development  of  the 
portions  of  the  present  Canal  Zone 
which  will  be  turned  over  to  it  under 
the  Treaty.  Its  efforts  will  undoubtedly 
create  new  commercial  and  investment 
opportunities  for  U.S.  business. 

Of  course  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. A  period  of  intense  activ- 
ity lies  ahead.  In  many  respects,  the 
canal  treaty  determines  what  shall  be 
done  but  not  how  it  shall  be  done.  The 
legislation  will  fill  that  gap.  For  exam- 
ple: 

•  The  treaty  gives  the  United  States 
the  right  to  operate  the  canal  until  the 
year  2000  through  a  U.S.  Government 
agency;  the  legislation  creates  that 
agency  (the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion); 

•  The  treaty  gives  the  United  States 
the  right  to  control  relations  with  its 
employees  in  accordance  with  U.S. 
law;  the  legislation  establishes  a 
Panama  Canal  employment  system  and 


provides  special  benefits  to  assure  that 
the  canal  work  force  will  continue  t 
serve  with  the  professionalism  an 
dedication  that  have  characterized  it  in 
the  past; 

•  The  treaty  grants  the  United  States 
rights  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  its  citizens;  the  legislation  estab- 
lishes mechanisms  for  doing  so; 

•  The  treaty  establishes  new  critieria 
for  the  collection  and  utilization  of 
canal  tolls;  the  legislation  corre- 
spondingly adjusts  the  basis  for  setting 
toll  rates  and  financing  the  operational 
expenditures  of  the  canal  enterprise. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  thi 
committee  will  familiarize  itself  with 
the  details  of  the  legislation.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  not  to  lose  sight  of 
its  broader  purposes.  The  legislation 
must  be  a  vehicle  for  the  productive 
changes  contemplated  by  the  treaties' 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  as  far  as  pos- 
sible continue  the  trjed  and  tested  ar- 
rangements which  have  made  our  oper: 
ation  of  the  canal  so  successful  over  the 
years. 

Where  we  have  in  the  past  exercised 
virtually  complete  authority  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  legislation  must  now 
provide  for  operations  in  territory 
under  Panamanian  jurisdiction.  Pur- 
suant to  the  treaty,  functions  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  must  be  transferred 
some  to  Panama,  some  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense.  The  legislation  mus 
take  into  account  the  role  the  cana 
treaty  establishes  for  the  Governmen 
of  Panama  and  its  citizens,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treaty's 
life. 

Features  of  the  Legislation 

Let  me  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  legislatior 
the  Administration  has  proposed  to  the 
Congress. 

First.  The  Administration  bill  retain: 
as  far  as  possible  the  corporate  form  o 
organization  under  which  the  canal  ha: 
been  so  effectively  operated  since  1950 
As  we  envisage  it,  the  Panama  Cana 
Commission  to  be  established  pursuant  t( 
the  Canal  Treaty  would,  like  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  Company,  function  unde 
the  terms  of  the  Government  Corporatior 
Control  Act. 

In  our  view  there  are  substantial  adi 
vantages  to  constituting  the  Panam; 
Canal  Commission  as  a  governmen 
corporation. 

•  It  permits  greater  operational  flexij 
bility  and  managerial  efficiency. 

•  It  facilitates  the  operation  of  th< 
canal  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  witl 
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jusiness-type  financial  and  accounting 
jractices. 

•  It  permits  fully  adequate  congres- 
sional oversight  and  annual  budget  re- 
view, under  the  Government  Corpora- 
ion  Control  Act. 

•  It  provides  for  continuity  during  the 
iifficult  period  of  transition. 

•  It  will  help  prepare  the  Panama- 
lians  to  operate  the  canal  on  a  business 
jasis  when  they  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  canal  after  the  year  2000. 

Second.  The  way  in  which  the  ex- 
:cutive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
s  organized  to  operate  the  canal  under 
he  implementing  legislation  is  also  im- 
jortant. 

Since  our  canal  officials  will  be 
iealing  directly  with  Panamanians 
jvithin  Panamanian  territory,  policy 
natters  related  to  the  canal  enterprise 
jvill  necessarily  be  dealt  with  in  the 
:ontext  of  government-to-government 
elations.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
;rnment  should  speak  with  a  single 
/oice,  and  its  posture  should  reflect  the 
otality  of  U.S.  interests  in  connection 
with  tolls,  labor  relations,  and  environ- 
mental protective  measures,  as  well  as 
jur  defense  and  foreign  policy  con- 
:ems. 

For  this  reason  the  Administration 
bill,  S.  1024,  authorizes  the  President  to 
appoint  all  senior  U.S.  officials  of  the 
:ommission.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
President  to  insure  that  these  officials, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ment concerned  with  various  aspects  of 
canal  affairs,  should  act  in  coordination 
in  pursuit  of  our  policy  objectives.  They 
will,  of  course,  give  full  consideration 
to  the  views  of  nongovernmental  inter- 
est groups  which  are  affected  by  the 
way  in  which  the  canal  is  operated.  As 
the  U.S.  Government  agency  principally 
concerned,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
will  exercise  general  oversight  responsi- 
bility as  regards  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  representative  will  chair  the 
commission's  supervisory  board. 

Under  these  arrangements,  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  weight  to  U.S.  views  in 
all  contingencies,  without  altering  the 
general  organizational  concept  con- 
tained in  the  treaty. 

Third.  A  third  important  feature  of 
the  bill  is  its  concern  for  minimizing  in- 
creases in  tolls.  Under  the  Administra- 
tion bill,  the  payment  to  Panama  would 
require  a  toll  increase  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  19%.  To  hold  the  increase  to 
this  level,  the  Administration  had 
planned  to  terminate  the  annual  payment 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  interest  on  what 
is  termed  the  net  direct  investment  of 
the  United  States  in  the  canal.  Such  a 


payment  has  been  made  to  the  Treasury 
each  year  since  1951.  If  we  were  to  re- 
tain the  interest  payment,  which  now 
approximates  $20  million  annually,  the 
required  increase  in  toll  rates  would  ex- 
ceed 25%,  and  the  burden  on  users  and 
consumers  would  be  correspondingly 
greater. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  feature  of  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  which  will  I  hope 
commend  it  to  the  Senate  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  written  in  terms  which  scrupulously 
preserve  the  balance  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities worked  out  by  the  treaty 
negotiators.  The  bill  follows  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  quite  precisely  in  determining 
what  expenditures  fall  within  the 
categories  of  operating  revenues  and 
thus  retains  for  Panama  the  prospect 
that — as  the  treaty  provides — Panama 
could  receive  a  contingent  annuity  of  up 
to  $10  million  a  year  in  the  event  that 
revenues  unexpectedly  exceed  expendi- 
tures. 

The  bill  further  recognizes  that  the 
provisions  for  property  transfers  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  are  self-executing 
and  that  these  provisions  do  not  require 
any  further  legislative  action.  This  posi- 
tion was  upheld  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  last  year  in  Edwards  vs.  Car- 
ter, and  the  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
certiorari. 

The  Panama  treaties  were  negotiated 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  21,  1979* 

The  House  of  Representatives  today 
passed  vital  legislation  [by  a  vote  of  224 
to  202]  providing  for  our  management 
and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
deeply  appreciate  both  the  courage  of  all 
those  Members  who  recognized  the  na- 
tional interests  by  voting  for  this  legis- 
lation and  the  effective  leadership  of  Jim 
Wright,  Jack  Murphy,  John  Brademas, 
David  Bowen,  and  the  statesmanship  of 
Ed  Derwinski,  who  shepherded  the  bill 
to  passage. 

Improvements  in  the  bill  are  still 
needed  to  make  certain  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  fully  consistent  with  our  com- 
mitments under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  We  will  be  seeking  those  im- 
provements as  the  legislative  process 
continues.  I  am  looking  forward  to  early 
Senate  action  and  a  quick  conference 
that  will  insure  our  ability  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  canal. 


*  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  25, 
1979. 
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between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
on  a  basis  of  equality  and  fairness.  The 
treaties  are  carefully  crafted  to  satisfy 
the  basic  requirements  of  both  sig- 
natories. It  is  important  that  the  element 
of  mutual  accommodation  for  the  com- 
mon advantage  be  preserved — not  out  of 
altruism  but  in  our  own  interest.  Faith- 
ful compliance  with  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  promises  us 
friendly  cooperation  in  maintaining  a 
secure  and  efficient  canal  operation.  An 
unwarranted  legislative  tilt  in  our  direc- 
tion could  injure  that  cooperation  and 
revive  past  antagonisms.  More  than 
this,  it  could  cast  doubt  on  the  reliability 
of  this  country's  pledged  word. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  insure  that  the 
bill  it  reports  to  the  Senate  is  fully  con- 
sonant with  the  treaties.  Such  legislation 
will  contribute  directly  to  the  security, 
continuity,  and  efficiency  of  canal  oper- 
ations. It  will  provide  a  sound,  modern 
framework  for  the  effective  exercise  of 
the  substantial  rights  the  treaties  accord 
to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
legislation,  like  the  treaties  themselves, 
will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
our  relations  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  will  help  to  replace 
longstanding  antagonisms  and  suspicion 
with  a  spirit  of  partnership  and  trust. 

With  a  constructive  approach  of  this 
nature,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  new  and  highly  satisfying 
era  in  the  peaceful  and  efficient  use  of 
the  canal,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  but  of  world 
commerce. 


Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  would  note  that  the 
treaties  enter  into  force  in  less  than  100 
days.  Time  is  short,  and  the  legislation 
has  already  been  substantially  delayed. 
Those  charged  with  the  operation  and 
defense  of  the  canal  need  the  legislative 
tools  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 
If  congressional  action  is  not  promptly 
completed,  the  consequences  could  be 
serious. 

Lead  time  is  required  to  make  the 
personnel  arrangements  which  will  keep 
the  work  force  on  the  job;  to  establish 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  pre- 
pare it  for  operations  under  the  canal 
treaty;  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  level  of  canal  tolls  and  for 
establishing  the  financial  criteria  for 
canal  operations. 

With  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  these 
tasks,  the  canal  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide efficient  service  to  shippers  without 
apparent  appreciable  change.  But  if  they 
are  not  accomplished  by  October  1,  the 
prospects  for  confusion  and  unsettle- 
ment  will  markedly  increase,  and  the 
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continuity  of  canal  operations  will  be 
endangered. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  committee 
will  do  its  utmost  to  shape  an  effective 
law.  □ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


Astronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the  re- 
turn of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  objects 
launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  Wash- 
ington, London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  22,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  3,  1968.  TIAS  6599. 
Accession  deposited:  India,  July  9,  1979. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
zure of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec.  16, 
1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1971. 
TIAS  7192. 

Accession  deposited:    Ethiopia,   Apr.   20, 
1979. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Ethiopia,  Apr.  20, 
1979. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibiton  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of  bac- 
teriological (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975.  TIAS 
8062. 

Ratification   deposited:    Spain,   June   20, 
1979. 

Collisions 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,   1972.  Done  at 
London  Oct.   20,    1972.   Entered   into  force 
July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Kuwait,  June  4,  1979. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  international  trade  in  en- 
dangered species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 
with  appendices.  Done  at  Washington  Mar. 
3,  1973.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975. 
TIAS  8249. 
Accession   deposited:    Sri   Lanka,   May  4, 

1979. 
Extended  by  U.K.  to:  Cayman  Islands,  Feb. 
7,  1979. 


Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations.  Done 
at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  China,  July  2,  1979. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised, 
with  two  protocols  annexed  thereto.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July 
10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Ratification  deposited:   Denmark,  Apr.    11, 
1979. 

Energy 

Agreement  on  an  international  energy  program. 
Done  at  Paris  Nov.   18,   1974.  Entered  into 
force  provisionally,  Nov.    18,   1974;  defini- 
tively, Jan.  17,  1976.  TIAS  8278. 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  May  17,  1979. 
Supplement  to  the  implementing  agreement  of 
Oct.  6,  1977  for  the  establishment  of  a  proj- 
ect on   small   solar  power  systems,   with 
annex.  Done  at  Paris  May  22,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  May  22,  1979. 
Signatures:    Austria;   Belgium;   Deutsche 
Forschungs-  und  Versuchsanstalt  fur  Luft- 
und  Raumfahrt  e.V.,  F.R.G.;  National 
Energy  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Coordi- 
nation, Greece;  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Energy  (Centro  de  Estudios  de  la  Energia), 
Spain;  National  Swedish  Board  for  Energy 
Source  Development;  Federal  Office  of 
Energy,    Switzerland;   Department   of 
Energy,  U.S. 
Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  on  high  temperature 
materials  for  automotive  engines,   with 
annex.  Done  at  Paris  May  22,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  May  22,  1979. 
Signatures:  Deutsche  Forschungs-  und  Ver- 
suchsanstalt fur  Luft-  und  Raumfahrt  e.V., 
F.R.G.;  Department  of  Energy,  U.S. 
Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  on 
enhanced  recovery  of  oil,  with  annex.  Done 
at  Paris  May  22,   1979.  Entered  into  force 
May  22,  1979. 

Signatures:  OMV  Aktiengesellschaft,  Aus- 
tria; Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources, Canada;  Kernforschungsanlage 
Julich  GmbH,  F.R.G.;  Japan  National  Oil 
Corporation;  Royal  Ministry  of  Petroleum 
and  Energy,  Norway;  Department  of 
Energy,  U.S. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978. ' 

Accession  deposited:  Yemen  (Aden),  June 
12,  1979. 

Expositions 

Protocol  revising  the  convention  of  Nov.  22, 
1928,  relating  to  international  expositions, 
with  appendix  and  annex.  Done  at  Paris  Nov. 
30,  1972. 2 

Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  Jan.  24, 
1979. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  30, 
1977.  TIAS  8765. 


Department  of  State  Bulled 

Accession  deposited:   Mauritania,  June  26 
1979. 

Fisheries 

Convention  on  future  multilateral  cooperatio 
in  the  northwest  Atlantic  fisheries.  Done  i 
Ottawa  Oct.  24,  1978.  Entered  into  fore 
Jan.  1,  1979. ' 
Ratification  deposited:   Bulgaria,  June  t 

1979. 
Acceptance  deposited:   Denmark,  May  3C 

1979. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  politic; 

rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  196( 

Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. ' 

Ratification  deposited:   Japan,   June  21 

1979. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  socia 
and  cultural  rights.   Adopted  at  New  Yoi 
Dec.    16,   1966.   Entered  into  force  Jan. 
1976. ' 

Ratification  deposited:   Japan,   June  2 
1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

International  agreement  regarding  the  mainti 
nance  of  certain  lights  in  the  Red  Sea.  Dot 
at  London  Feb.  20,  1962.  Entered  into  fore 
Oct.  28,  1966.  TIAS  6150. 
Acceptance  deposited:  P.R.C.,  June  6,  197! 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  ( 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  649< 
8606),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Marititr 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  Londc 
Nov.  14,  1975. 2 
Acceptance  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  July  . 
1979. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  | 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  649 
8606),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritin 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  Londc 
Nov.  17,  1977. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  July 
1979;  Yugoslavia,  June  27,  1979. 

International  convention  on  standards  of  trai 

ing,  certification,  and  watchkeeping  for  se 

farers,  1978.  Done  at  London  July  7,  1978 

Signatures:   P.R.C.,  June   13,    1979;3  De 

mark,  June  4,  1979.3-4 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nucle 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  ai 
Moscow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  fori; 
Mar.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Ratification  deposited:  Indonesia,  July  1 
1979. 5 

Organization  of  American  States  (Charter) 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Americ. 
States.  Signed  at  Bogota  Apr.  30,  1948.  E 
tered  into  force  Dec.  13,  1951.  TIAS  2361 
Signatures:  Dominica,  May  22,  1979;  Sai 

Lucia,  May  22,  1979. 
Ratifications:   Dominica,   May  22,    197 

Saint  Lucia,  May  22,  1979. 

Organization  of  American  States 
(Amendment) 

Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Charter  of  t 
Organization  of  American  States  "Protoc 
of  Buenos  Aires."  Signed  at  Buenos  Airt 
Feb.  27,  1967.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  2 
1970.  TIAS  6847. 
Signatures:  Dominica,  May  22,   1979;  Sai 

Lucia,  May  22,  1979. 
Ratifications:   Dominica,   May  22,    197, 

Saint  Lucia,  May  22,  1979. 


uigust  1979 

■dilution 

'roiocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
from  ships,  1973.  Done  at  London  Feb.  17, 
1978. 2 

Signatures:  Australia,  May  30,  1979; 
F.R.G.,  Nov.  16,  1978;  Liberia,  Oct.  24, 
1978;  Netherlands,  Nov.  17,  1978;  Spain, 
May  16,  1979. 6 

'ostal 

'onstitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
with  Final  Protocol,  General  Regulations 
with  Final  Protocol.  Done  at  Vienna,  July 
10,  1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1966. 
T1AS  5881. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Paraguay,  Mar.   12, 

1979;  Uruguay,  Jan.  22,  1979. 
additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  Final  Protocol 
signed  at  Vienna  July  10,  1964,  General 
Regulations  with  Final  Protocol  and  Annex. 
Done  at  Tokyo  Nov.  14,  1969.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1971,  except  for  Article  V  of 
the  Additional  Protocol  which  entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Botswana,  Jan.   22, 

1979;  Colombia,  May   11,   1976;  Congo, 

Sept.  9,   1976;  Paraguay,  Mar.   12,   1979; 

Turkey,  July  6,    1978;  Uganda,  Mar.    1, 

1978;  Uruguay,  Jan.  22,  1979. 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  Jan.  8,  1979. 
lecond  additional  protocol  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July    10, 
1964,  general  regulations  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  conven- 
tion with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,   1974.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Botswana,   Nov.    1, 

1977;  Brazil,  Apr.  3,   1979;  Congo,  May 

29,  1978;  Ethiopia,  Apr.  4,  1979;  Finland, 

Nov.   7,    1978;   Ireland,   Jan.   5,    1979; 

Madagascar,  Dec.    14,   1978;7  Paraguay, 

Mar.    12,    1979;   Peru,   May  4,    1979; 

Uganda,   Mar.    1,    1978;8  United  Arab 

Emirates,  Feb.  13,  1979;  Uruguay,  Oct.  4, 

1978. 
Accession  deposited:   Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

Nov.  16,  1978. 
Money  orders  and  postal   travelers'   checks 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations.  Done  at 
Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
1,  1976.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratification   deposited:    Uruguay,   Oct.   4, 

1978. 
Approvals  deposited:  Finland,  Nov.  7,   1978; 

Madagascar,  June  26,  1976. 

Program-carrying  Signals 

Convention  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
program-carrying  signals  transmitted  by  satel- 
lite. Done  at  Brussels  May  21,  1974. 

Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  May  25, 
1979  5.9 

Entry  into  force:  August  25,  1979. 

Property,  Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm 
July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  26, 
1970;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,  1970.  TIAS 
6932. 

Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador,  June  18, 
1979. 

facial  Discrimination 

nternational  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 


forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969.' 

Accession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  June  11, 
1979. 

Red  Cross 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
August  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  international  armed  conflicts 
(Protocol  I),  with  annexes.  Adopted  at  Geneva 
June  8,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7, 
1978. ' 

Ratifications  deposited:  Cyprus,  June  1,  1979; 
Niger,  June  8,  1979;  Yugoslavia,  June  11, 

1979. 5 

Accession  deposited:   Botswana,   May  23, 

1979. 
Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
August  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  noninternational  armed  con- 
flicts (Protocol  II).  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978.' 
Ratifications  deposited:  Niger,  June  8,   1979; 

Yugoslavia,  June  11,  1979. 
Accession  deposited:    Botswana,   May  23, 

1979. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  Nov. 
1,  1974. 2 

Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  May  15,  1979. 
Accession  deposited:   Romania,   May  24, 

1979. 
Approval  deposited:    Yugoslavia,  June    11, 
1979. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention  on  the  international  maritime  satel- 
lite organization  (INMARSAT),  with  annex. 
Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976. 
Signatures:  Canada,  May  14,  1979;  Denmark, 
Finland,6  May  10,  1979;  F.R.G.,  May  22, 

1979. 6 

Entry  into  force:  July  16,  1979. 
Operating   agreement   on   the    international 

maritime  satellite  organization  (INMARSAT), 

with  annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976. 

Signatures:  State  Shipping  Co.,  Varna,  Bul- 
garia, May  15,  1979;  Teleglobe,  Canada, 
May  17,  1979;  General  Directorate  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  Denmark,  May  14,  1979; 
Administration  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Finland,  May  10,  1979;  F.R.G.,  May  22, 
1979. 

Entry  into  force:  July  16,  1979. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  Mar.  29,  1972.  Entered 
into  force  Sept.  1,  1972;  for  the  U.S.  Oct.  9, 
1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Accession  deposited:  India,  July  9,  1979. 

Telecommunications 

Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the 
broadcasting-satellite  service  in  frequency 
bands  11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  Regions  2  and  3) 
and  11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  Region  1),  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1979. ' 
Approval  deposited:  Hungary,  Mar.  21,  1979. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959),  as  revised,  relating  to  the  aeronautical 
mobile  (R)  service,  with  annexes  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Mar.  5,  1978.  En- 
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ters  into  force  Sept.    1,   1979,  except  for  the 
frequency  allotment  plan  for  the  aeronautical 
mobile  (R)  service  which  shall  come  into  force 
on  Feb.  1,  1983. 
Approval  deposited:  Paraguay,  Mar.  9,  1979. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  per- 
sons, including  diplomatic  agents.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  14,  1973.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
June  15,  1979. 

Whaling 

International   whaling  convention  and   schedule 
of  whaling  regulations.   Done  at  Washington 
Dec.   2,    1946.   Entered  into  force  Nov.    10, 
1948.  TIAS  1849. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Chile,  July  6,  1979;4 

Peru,  June  18,  1979. 10 
Notifications  of  adherence:   Spain,  July  6, 
1979;  Sweden,  June  15,  1979. 
Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
regulation  of  whaling  of  Dec.  2,  1946.  Done 
at  Washington  Nov.    19,    1956.   Entered  into 
force  May  4,  1959.  TIAS  4228. 
Notification  of  adherence:  Sweden,  June  15, 
1979. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions  and  July  1,  1978,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
June  26,  1979. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at 
Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain  provi- 
sions and  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to  other 
provisions. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
June  26,  1979. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Canada,  June    15, 
1979;  Mauritius,  June  18,  1979;  South  Af- 
rica, June   19,    1979;  Finland,  India,  June 
21,  1979;  Pakistan,  June  22,  1979. 
Accessions  deposited:  Panama,  June  20,  1979; 

Denmark,  June  22,  1979. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Norway,  U.S.S.R., 

June  22,  1979. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Spain,  June  13,  1979;  Argentina, 
Iran,  U.S.,  June  15,  1979;  Algeria,  June 
18,  1979;  Bolivia,  June  19,  1979;  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Japan,10  Morocco,  June 

21,  1979;  Belgium,  European  Economic 
Community,  France,  F.R.G.,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,   Netherlands,   U.K.,11  June 

22,  1979;  Guatemala,  June  27,  1979;  Ven- 
ezuela, June  28,  1979. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at 
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Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  certain  provi- 
sions, July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to  other  pro- 
visions. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Canada,  June    15, 

1979;  Finland,  June  21,  1979. 
Accession  deposited:   Denmark,  June  22, 

1979. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Argentina,  U.S.,  June  15,  1979; 
Japan,  June  21,  1979;410  Belgium,  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  France, 
F.R.G.,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  U.K.,  June  22,  1979. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 

Ratification  deposited:   Guinea,   Mar.    18, 
1979. 

BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  concerning  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  with  annex  and  agreed  minute.  Done 
at  Canberra  July  5,  1979.  Enters  into  force 
on  the  date  upon  which  the  parties  exchange 
diplomatic  notes  informing  each  other  that 
they  have  complied  with  all  applicable  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  force. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2,  1978,  as 
amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Dacca  June  15,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June 
15,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2,  1978,  as 
amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Dacca  June  22,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June 
22,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  project  agreement  of 
July  28,  1978,  for  the  fertilizer  distribution 
improvement  I  project.  Signed  at  Dacca  June 
25,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June  25,  1979. 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  the  convention  of  Feb. 
24,  1925  (44  Stat.  2108),  to  regulate  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  designate 
a  new  benchmark.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ottawa  Feb.  21  and  June  19,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1979. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  cooperation 
in  the  1979  high  plains  cooperative  experi- 
ment. Signed  at  Ottawa  and  Washington  June 
1 1  and  20,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June  20, 
1979. 

Egypt 

Agreement  concerning  claims  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Signed  at  Cairo  May  19,  1979. 
Enters  into  force  upon  an  exchange  of  notes 
stating  each  government's  final  approval  of 
the  agreement. 

Agreement  relating  to  settlement  of  claims 
based  on  contract  and  debt  obligations.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  May  19, 
1979.  Enters  into  force  upon  an  exchange  of 
notes  stating  each  government's  final  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement. 

Loan  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  com- 


modities and  services.  Signed  at  Cairo  May 
19,  1979.  Entered  into  force  May  19,  1979. 

France 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  estates,  inheritances,  and 
gifts.  Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  24,  1978. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  9,  1979. 

Protocol  to  the  convention  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property  of  July  28,  1967 
(TIAS  6518),  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of 
Oct.  12,  1970  (TIAS  7270),  with  exchange 
of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  24, 
1978. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  9,  1979. 

Guyana 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Jan. 
27,  1978  (TIAS  9145).  Signed  at 
Georgetown  June  1,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
June  1,  1979. 

Haiti 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing. Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  June  8,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  June  8,  1979. 

Hong  Kong 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug.  8, 
1977  (TIAS  8936),  relating  to  trade  in  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Hong  Kong 
May  23,  1979.  Entered  into  force  May  23, 
1979. 

Hungary 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  12,  1979. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  9,  1979. 

Parcel  post  agreement,  with  detailed  regula- 
tions. Signed  at  Washington  May  11,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  May  11, 
1979;  definitively,  on  the  date  of  exchange 
of  correspondence  indicating  its  ratification 
or  approval. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
30,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036),  relating 
to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  June  20, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  June  20,  1979. 

Israel 

Memorandum  of  agreement  concerning  an  oil 
supply  arrangement,  with  related  under- 
standing. Signed  at  Washington  June  22, 
1979.  Enters  into  force  Nov.  25,  1979. 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  encour- 
agement of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment, with  related  notes.  Signed  at  Seoul 
June  4,  1976. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  9,  1979. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  Seoul  June  7,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  June  7,  1979. 


Malaysia 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  Nc 
16  and  Dec.  8,  1978,  relating  to  a  coope 
tive  program  to  combat  the  spread  of  herci 
addiction  and  other  forms  of  drug  abuse 
Malaysia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Kuala  Lumpur  Apr.  9  and  May  18,  19" 
Entered  into  force  May  18,  1979. 

Mauritius 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  co 
modities.  Signed  at  Port  Louis  June  2 
1979.  Entered  into  force  June  29,  1979. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  tuna  fishing  in  the  Ea 
ern  Pacific  Ocean.  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  June  1,  191 
Entered  into  force  June  1,  1979. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
1976  (TIAS  8447),  regarding  the  consolic 
tion  and  rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owl 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  Effected  by  I 
change  of  notes  at  Washington  Apr.  13  a 
June  5,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June  '( 
1979. 

Peru 

Treaty  on  the  execution  of  penal  sentenci 
Done  at  Washington  July  6,  1979.  EntJ 
into  force  on  the  date  on  which  instrumen 
of  ratification  are  exchanged. 

Portugal 

Agreement  extending  the  defense  agreement : 
Sept.  6,  1951,  as  amended  and  extendi 
(TIAS  3087,  3950,  7254),  regarding  use  I 
facilities  in  the  Azores.  Effected  by  ('■ 
change  of  notes  at  Lisbon  June  18,  191 
Entered  into  force  June  18,  1979. 

Agreement  relating  to  economic  and  milit; 
assistance.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes; 
Lisbon  June  18,  1979.  Entered  into  foi: 
June  18,  1979. 

Sri  Lanka 

Arrangement  relating  to  a  visa  system  for  t 
ports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fit 
apparel  manufactured  in  Sri  Lanka.  Effect 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Colombo  Mar. 
and  23,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  2 
1979. 

Syria 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May 
1979,  for  sales  of  agricultural  commoditie 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Damasc. 
June  23,   1979.  Entered  into  force  June  2 
1979. 

Turkey 

Treaty  on  the  enforcement  of  penal  judgment 
Signed  at  Ankara  June  7,  1979.  Enters  irii 
force  30  days  after  the  exchange  of  instr 
ments  of  ratification. 

Treaty  on  extradition  and  mutual  assistance 
criminal  matters.  Signed  at  Ankara  June 
1979.  Enters  into  force  30  days  after  the  e 
change  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July 
1976,  as  extended  (TIAS  8371,  9006),  . 
procedures  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  a 
ministration  of  justice  in  connection  with  t 
Lockhead   Aircraft  Corporation  and  tl 
McDonnell   Douglas  Corporation  matters 
include  the   International  Telephone  at 


igust  1979 

telegraph  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
md/or  affiliates.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
etters  at  Washington  June  18  and  26,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  June  26,  1979. 
reement  extending  the  agreements  of  July  8, 
[976,  as  extended  (TIAS  8371,  9006),  and 
une  18  and  26,  1979,  on  procedures  for 
nutual  assistance  in  the  administration  of 
ustice  in  connection  with  the  Lockheed  Air- 
:raft  Corporation,  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Dorporation,  and  the  International  Telephone 
ind  Telegraph  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries and/or  affiliates.  Effected  by  ex- 
:hange  of  letters  at  Washington  June  18  and 
It,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June  26,  1979. 

ion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

:aty  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
irms,  with  protocol  and  related  documents. 
Signed  at  Vienna  June  18,  1979.  Enters  into 
rorce  on  the  day  of  exchange  of  instruments 
jf  ratification. 

;reement  amending  and  extending  the  agree- 
nent  of  June  28,  1974  (TIAS  7899),  on 
:ooperation  in  the  field  of  energy.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  28 
and  29,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June  29, 
1979. 

lited  Kingdom 

invention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  per- 
sons and  on  gifts.  Signed  at  London  Oct.  19, 
1978. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

July  9,  1979. 
lird  protocol  further  amending  the  convention 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  and  capital  gains,  signed  at 
London  on  Dec.  31,  1975.  Signed  at  London 
Mar.  15,  1979. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

July  9,  1979. 
greement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
utilizing  the  Louisiana  Offshore  Oil  Port. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
May  14  and  25,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
May  25,  1979.  □ 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

2  Not  in  force. 

3  Subject  to  ratification  or  approval. 

4  With  reservation. 

5  With  declaration. 

6  Subject  to  ratification. 

7  The  general  regulations  and  universal 
astal  convention  were  approved  June  26, 
?78. 

8  The  general  regulations  and  universal 
ostal  convention  were  approved  Dec.  22, 
»78. 


9  Applicable  to  West  Berlin. 

10  With  statement. 

11  Applicable  to  The  Bailiwick  of  Guernsey, 
The  Isle  of  Man,  Saint  Vincent,  Belize,  Ber- 
muda, British  Virgin  Islands,  Gibraltar,  Hong 
Kong,  Montserrat,  Saint  Helena  and  Depen- 
dencies. 


CHRONOLOGY: 
June  1979 


June  1  Under  a  new  Constitution,  the  coalition 
government  of  Bishop  Muzorewa 
takes  office  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
(today  renamed  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 
by  the  new  administration). 
June  2    Pope  John  Paul  II  visits  Poland  June 

2-10. 
June  3     Italy  holds  a  2-day  election  for  the 
630-Member  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Mauritanian  President  Saleck  resigns 
and  is  replaced  by  Lt.  Col.  Louly. 
June  4    South  African  President  Vorster  re- 
signs. 
Flight  Lt.   Rawlings  leads  a  coup  in 
Ghana  which  overthrows  the  govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Akuffo. 
June  5     F.R.G.  Chancellor  Schmidt  visits  the 

U.S.  June  5-9. 
June  6     Portuguese  Prime  Minister  Pinto  re- 
signs. 
June  7     Egypt  holds  a  parliamentary  election 
which  is  won  by  President  Sadat's 
National  Democratic  Party. 
U.S.  and  Turkey  sign  a  treaty  on  the 

transfer  of  prisoners. 
Denmark,   Ireland,   Netherlands,  and 
U.K.  hold  elections  for  the  European 
Parliament. 
President  Carter  announces  that  he  will 
not  lift  the  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia. 
June  8     President  Carter  announces  that  he  will 
approve  the  development  of  the  M-X 
missile. 
June  9    Egyptian  Vice  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
pays  an  official  visit  to  the  U.S.  June 
9-13. 
June  10  Belgium,  France,  F.R.G. ,  Italy,  and 
Luxembourg  hold  elections  for  the 
European  Parliament. 
June  1 1  Egypt  and  Israel  hold  talks  on  the  future 

of  the  Palestinians  June  11-12. 
June  14  President  Carter  arrives  in  Vienna  to 
meet   with   U.S.S.R.    President 
Brezhnev  June  15-18  and  returns  to 
Washington,  DC,  June  18. 
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U.S.  and  Portugal  sign  extension  of  the 
Azores  base  agreement. 
June  18  Presidents  Carter  and  Brezhnev  sign  the 
treaty  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms. 
President  Carter  addresses  Congress  on 

the  SALT  II  agreement. 
Ghana  holds  parliamentary  and  presi- 
dential elections.   The  People's 
National   Party  wins  a  majority  of 
seats  (71  of  140)  in  the  Parliament. 
Runoff  elections  for  the  two  top 
presidential  candidates  to  be  held  Ju'y 
10. 
June  19  Gen.   Moussa  Traore  is  elected  first 
President  of  the  second  Republic  of 
Mali.  He  is  inaugurated  on  June  30. 
June  20  Ugandan  President  Lule  resigns,  and 
Godfrey  Binaisa  is  elected  President 
by  the  Executive  Council. 
June  21  Secretary   Vance  addresses  an  emer- 
gency OAS  ministerial  meeting  to 
discuss  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  approves 
legislation  to  implement  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  by  a  vote  of  224  to 
202. 
June  23  President  Carter  and  Secretary   Vance 
leave  Washington,   D.C.,   to  visit 
Japan  June  24-29  and  to  attend  the 
economic  summit  meeting  in  Tokyo 
June  28-29  (for  details,  see  p.    1). 
They  also  visit  South  Korea  June 
29-July  1.  President  Carter  returns  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  1.  Secretary 
Vance  leaves  South  Korea  to  meet 
with  members  of  ASEAN   in   In- 
donesia July  1-3.  He  visits  Australia 
July  3-5  and  meets  with  members  of 
ANZUS.    After  stopping  in  Hawaii, 
the  Secretary  arrives  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  July  7. 
June  28  President  Carter,   Canadian   Prime 
Minister  Clark,  French  President  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing,  F.R.G.   Chancellor 
Schmidt,  Italian  Prime  Minister  An- 
dreotti,  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Ohira,   and  U.K.   Prime   Minister 
Thatcher  attend  economic  summit 
meeting  in  Tokyo  June  28-29. 
President  Carter  announces  that  the 
U.S.  intends  to  double  its  acceptance 
of  Indochinese  refugees  from  7,000 
to  14,000. 
P.R.C.  and  Vietnam  hold  talks  in  Bei- 
jing on  their  mutual  border. 
Members  of  ASEAN  hold  annual  meet- 
ing in  Bali,  Indonesia,  June  28-30. 
OPEC  announces  a  new  price  ceiling  for 
petroleum  of  $23.50  per  barrel  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  meeting  in  Geneva 
June  26-28.  □ 


» 
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Department  of  State  Bulled 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 

June  16-July  13 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  20520. 

No.  Dale  Subject 

♦157  6/21  Vance:  statement  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  on  the  Foreign 
Service  Act. 
158  6/21  Vance:  statement  before  the 
OAS  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  on  Nicaragua. 

*  1 59       6/27    Negotiations  on  the  conven- 

tion on  the  conservation  of 
migratory  species  of  wild 
animals,  with  explanatory 
notes. 

1 1 60  7/2    Communique  of  the   Foreign 

Ministers  of  France,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States, 
and  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

tl61  7/3     Vance,    ASEAN    Foreign 

Ministers:  news  conference 
after  meeting  July  2. 

*  162  7/5    U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 

ternational Telegraph   and 
Telephone   Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),   study 
group  1,  July  25. 
*163  7/6    Paul  C.   Warnke  to  address 

conference  on  U.S.  security 
and  the  Soviet  challenge, 
Oklahoma  City,  July  11. 

*  1 64  7/6    State  Department  and  Louis- 

ville Chamber  of  Commerce 
to   sponsor  conference  on 
U.S.  security  and  the  Soviet 
challenge,  July  17. 
165  7/9    Vance:   statement  before  the 

Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  SALT  II 
treaty. 
1 166  7/9  Vance,  Peacock,  Talboys, 
Killen:  news  conference 
following  ANZUS  Council 
meeting,  Canberra,  July  5. 
167  7/10  Vance:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  SALT  II 
treaty. 

*  1 68        7/11     U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 

agreement,  May  31  and 
June  20. 


*  169  7/11  U.S.,  India  amend  textile 
agreement,  June  20. 

*170  7/12  Frank  V.  Ortiz  sworn  in  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Guatemala  (biographic 
data). 

♦171  7/13  Richardson:  remarks  at  the 
launching  of  the  U.S.S. 
Samuel  E.    Morison,   Bath, 


Publications 


Maine,  July  14. 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
t  Held  for  a  later  issue. 


□ 


1/JS.l/JV. 


No. 

Dale 

*37 

4/24 

*38 

4/30 

*39 

5/1 

t40 


5/7 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 


Subject 

Morgenthau:  social  develop- 
ment, ECOSOC  Social 
Committee. 

McHenry:  Rhodesia,  Security 
Council. 

Wells:  6th  U.N.  Congress  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
the  Treatment  of  Offenders. 

McHenry:  Namibia,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 
International  Relations 
Committee. 

Young:  UNCTAD  V  confer- 
ence, Manila. 

Sablan:  Micronesia,  Trus- 
teeship Council. 

Petree:   Micronesia, 
teeship  Council. 

Manglona:  Micronesia, 
teeship  Council. 

Camancho:  Micronesia,  Trus- 
teeship Council. 

Silmai:  Micronesia,  Trus- 
teeship Council. 

DeBrum:  Marshall  Islands, 
Trusteeship  Council. 

Olter:  Micronesia,  Trusteeship 
Council,  May  23. 

Young:  South  African  creden- 
tials, UNGA.  □ 


t41 

5/11 

*42 

5/21 

*43 

5/21 

*44 

5/21 

*45 

5/21 

*46 

5/21 

*47 

5/21 

♦48 

5/23 

*49 

5/24 

Trus- 


Trus- 


- 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tTo  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  o\ 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  o\ 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  A  25%  discount  i': 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  an 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  o 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Price 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summarii 
which  describe  the  people,  history,  governmen 
economy,  and  foreign  relations  of  each  countr; 
Each  contains  a  map,  a  list  of  principal  goven 
ment  officials  and  U.S.  diplomatic  and  consul; 
officers,  and  a  reading  list.  (A  complete  set  < 
all  Background  Notes  "currently  in  stock — i 
least  140 — $31;  1-year  subscription  service  U 
approximately  77  updated  or  new  Notes — $3 
plastic  binder — $2.00.)  Single  copies  of  tho; 
listed  below  are  available  at  700  each. 

Austria Stock  No.  044-000-91 103- 

Pub.  7955  8  pp 

Denmark Stock  No.  044-000-91 142- 

Pub.  8298  4  p| 

Djibouti  Stock  No.  044-000-99894-' 

Pub.  8429  4  pi 

Guyana Stock  No.  044-000-91 1 16^ 

Pub.  8095  8  p- 

Lesotho Stock  No.  044-000-91 137- 

Pub.  8091  6  p| 

Macao Stock  No.  044-000-99844- 

Pub.  8352  4  pi1 

Mexico Stock  No.  044-000-91002- 

Pub.  7865  8  p| 

Vatican  City  Stock  No.  044-000-91 144- 

Pub.  8258  3  pi 

Helicopter   Pilot    Training.    Agreement   wit 

other  governments.  TIAS  8798.  7  pp.  80( 

(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8798.) 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Seals.  Conventio 

with  other  governments.  TIAS  8826.  51  pp 

$1.80.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8826.) 
Reimbursement  of  Income  Taxes.  Agreemei 

with   the    Intergovernmental    Maritime   Cor 

sultative  Organization  (IMCO).  TIAS  888; 

3  pp.  700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8883.) 
Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Po 

tugal,   resuming  and  interpreting  the  agret 

ment  of  May  22  and  25,  1953.  TIAS  8977. 

pp.  700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8977.)  I 
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Brazil— A  Profile 

Geography 

Area:  3,290,000  sq.  mi.  (fifth  largest  coun- 
try in  the  world). 

Capital:  Brasilia  (pop.  763,250—1975 
est.). 

Other  Cities:  Sao  Paulo  (8  million),  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (4.9  million),  Belo  Horizonte  (1.6 
million),  Recife  (1.3  million),  Salvador 
(1.2  million)— 1975  est. 

People 

Population:  120  million  (1978  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  2.8%. 

Density:  Uneven  —  62%  urban,  38%  rural. 

Religions:  Roman  Catholic  (91%),  Protes- 
tant (5%). 

Languages:  Portuguese  (official).  "Indian" 
dialects  spoken  by  about  180,000 
aborigines  in  the  interior. 

Ethnic  Groups:  Portuguese,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Japanese,  African,  American  In- 
dian. 

Literacy:  70%  (1970  est.). 

Life  Expectancy:  60  yrs.  (males),  62  yrs. 
(females). 

Government 

Official  Name:  Federative  Republic  of 
Brazil. 

Type:  Federal  republic. 

Independence:  1822. 

Date  of  Constitution:  Jan.  24,  1967;  revised 
extensively  by  amendments  thereafter. 

Branches:  Executive  —  President  (Chief  of 
State  and  Head  of  Government)  elected  to 
6-yr.  term.  Legislative  —  bicameral  Na- 
tional Congress  (66-member  Senate 
elected  to  8-yr.  terms  and  420-member 
Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  to  4-yr. 
terms).  Judicial  —  Supreme  Court. 

Political  Parties:  National  Renewal  Alliance 
(ARENA)  and  Brazilian  Democratic 
Movement  (MDB). 

Suffrage:  Compulsory  over  18. 

Administrative  Divisions:  22  States,  4  Ter- 
ritories, and  the  Federal  District  of 
Brasilia. 


Economy 

GDP:  $178  billion  (1978  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  6.3%. 

Per  Capita  Income:  $1,400. 

Agriculture:    Labor — 44%.    Products  — 

coffee,  rice,  sugarcane,  soybeans,  cocoa, 

beef,  milk. 
Industry:    Labor — 18%.    Products  —  steel, 

chemicals,   petrochemicals,   machinery, 

consumer  goods,  motor  vehicles,  cement, 

lumber. 
Natural   Resources:   Iron  ore,   manganese, 

bauxite,  nickel,  other  industrial  metals. 


Trade  (1977):    Exports  —  $12. 1    billion. 

Partners  —  EEC   (30%),   U.S.    (16.5%), 

Latin   America  (12%),   Japan   (7%). 

Imports  —  $12   billion.    Partners  —  EEC 

(34.1%),   Middle  East  (30%),   U.S. 

(20%),  Japan  (7.1%),   Latin   America 

(6%). 
Official  Exchange  Rate:  22.56  cruzeiros 

=  US$1.00(Mar.  1979). 
U.S.   Economic  Assistance:   $2.4  billion 

(1946-78 — loans  and  grants). 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS),  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  (LAFTA),  Rio  pact,  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  (ICA). 

Map  by  William  L    Hezlep,  Department  of  State 


Principal  Government  Officials 

Brazil:  President  —  Joao  Baptista  de 
Oliveira  Figueiredo;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations — Ramiro  Elisio  Saraiva  Guer- 
reiro;  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  —  Antonio 
Francisco  Azeredo  da  Silveira. 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Brazil  — 
Robert  E.  Sayre. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's 
Background  Note  on  Brazil  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1979.  Copies  of  the 
complete  Note  may  be  purchased  for  70<f. 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  al- 
lowed when  ordering  100  or  more  Notes 
mailed  to  the  same  address). 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRAZIL 


t  Robert  E.  Say  re 

Address  before  the  Pan  American 
ociety  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
'orld  Affairs  Council  of  Northern 
alifornia  in  San  Francisco  on  June  7, 
179.  Mr.  Say  re  is  U.S.  Ambassador 

Brazil. 

It  is  said  that  in  1542  a  Portuguese 
ilor  named  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo 
iled  near  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
alden  Gate  but  missed  them  because 
the  fog.  His  ship  sailed  as  far  north 
present-day  Oregon.  Gaspar  de 
>rtola  is  said  to  have  found  San  Fran- 
sco  Bay  in  1769,  but  he  approached 
r  land.  Some  few  years  before  Cab- 
;lo  missed  San  Francisco,  another 
irtuguese  captain  sailed  into  Guana- 
ra  Bay  in  Brazil  and  discovered  what 
thought  was  the  mouth  of  a  river  and 
us  the  area  was  called  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
I  recount  this  little  bit  of  history  not 
say  that  the  fog  off  San  Francisco 
pt  sailors  from  finding  it  for  200 
ars.  Rather  my  purpose  is  to  note 
at  the  exploits  of  Portuguese  sea 
ptains  linked  the  history  of  California 
d  Brazil  for  over  four  centuries.  I 
ight  note  that  the  geography  of  San 
ancisco  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  very 
uch  the  same,  and  each  is  noted  in  its 
m  country — indeed  the  world — for 
ntributions  to  the  arts  and  culture. 
And  finally,  one  can  only  speculate 
lat  a  difference  it  might  have  made  if 
ibrillo  had  sailed  in  through  the  Gold- 
Gate  in  1542. 

This  is  my  second  trip  to  the  States 
ice  I  arrived  in  Brazil  just  1  year  ago. 
l  this  visit,  as  on  my  previous  one 
>t  Christmas,  I've  been  struck  by  the 
ucity  of  attention  given  Latin  Ameri- 
n  affairs  —  outside  of  the  Panama 
inal  issue — in  the  news  media.  The 
lited  States  is  preoccupied  with  in- 
ition  and  energy  and,  to  the  extent 
at  foreign  affairs  intrudes,  it  is  an 
ist-West  orientation  and  not  North- 
'Uth.  If  you  were  to  ask  about  the  is- 
es  in  the  colossus  of  the  south  known 
Brazil,  you  would  also  be  told  that 
;  issues  are  inflation  and  energy. 
:fore  we  discuss  the  issues  let  me 
/e  you  a  few  basic  facts  about  Brazil. 
With  about  120  million  inhabitants, 
azil  has  more  than  one-third  of  Latin 
;nerica's  total  population.  It  is  the 
Uh  most  populous  country  in  the 


world,  after  China,  India,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  In- 
donesia. 

With  an  area  of  almost  3.3  million 
square  miles,  Brazil  is  the  world's  fifth 
largest  country — larger  than  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Only  the  United 
States  (including  Alaska),  Canada, 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
greater  land  masses. 

Between  1968  and  1973,  Brazil's 
gross  national  product  increased  by  an 
average  of  more  than  10%  each  year.  It 
is  now  the  world's  eighth  largest  mar- 
ket economy  and,  if  current  trends 
continue,  could  be  the  sixth  largest  by 
1985. 

Brazil's  success  in  developing  its 
economy  has  been  accompanied  by  in- 


creased involvement  and  importance  in 
the  world  trading  system.  It  now  ranks 
13th  among  world  importers  and  15th 
among  world  exporters. 

Brazil  is  the  world's  second  largest 
exporter  of  food,  after  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  a  land  rich  in  minerals 
and  in  potential  for  hydroelectric 
power,  much  of  it  still  untapped.  The 
world's  largest  hydroelectric  complex 
is  now  being  built  in  southern  Brazil. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
for  its  Portuguese  heritage,  Brazil  re- 
mains set  off  from  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  It  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
economists  and  political  scientists,  one 
of  the  leading  newly  industrialized 
countries.  Politically,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically, it  is  emerging  as  a  signifi- 


U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  BRAZIL 

Robert  M.  Sayre  was  bom  in  Hillsboro, 
Oregon,  on  August  18,  1924.  He  received  a 
B.A.  degree,  summa  cum  laude,  from  Wil- 
lamette University  (1949),  a  J.D.  degree 
from  George  Washington  University  (1956), 
an  M.A.  degree  in  economics  from  Stanford 
University  (1960),  and  an  honorary  LL.D 
from  Willamette  University  (1966).  During 
World  War  II  Ambassador  Sayre  served  in 
the  European  Theatre;  following  active 
service,  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Civil  Af- 
fairs Branch  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  until 
his  retirement  from  the  USAR  in  1973. 

Ambassador  Sayre  joined  the  Department 
of  State  as  an  economist  in  1949  and  be- 
came an  international  relations  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  1952. 
That  same  year  he  received  the  Depart- 
ment's Outstanding  Employee  Award  for 
his  work  on  economic  cooperation  programs 
for  the  region. 

From  1955  to  1957,  Ambassador  Sayre 
was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Security  Affairs.  After  serving  in 
Lima  as  Chief  of  the  Political  Section 
(1957-59)  and  a  year  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, he  was  assigned  as  an  economist  and 
financial  adviser  in  Havana  (1960).  In  1961 
he  was  named  Executive  Secretary  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Task  Force  on  Latin 
America  and  assisted  in  efforts  that  put  to- 
gether the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Ambassador  Sayre  was,  successively, 
Officer-in-Charge,  Deputy  Director,  and 
Director  (1961-64)  of  the  Office  of  Mexi- 


can Affairs  and  was  a  senior  staff  member 
on  the  National  Security  Council 
(1964-65).  He  was  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter- American  Affairs  (1965-67) 
and  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (1967-68).  He  served  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Uruguay  (1968-69) 
and  Panama  (1969-74).  He  returned  to  the 
Department  in  1974  and  was  a  senior 
Foreign  Service  Inspector  until  named  In- 
spector General  in  1975.  He  was  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil  on  May  9,  1978. 

He  has  twice  (1964  and   1976)  received 
the  Department's  Superior  Service  Award. 
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cant  factor  in  the  world  scene.  It  is  a 
country  that  should  matter  to  us  today 
and  even  more  so  in  years  to  come. 

I'm  happy  to  report  to  you  that  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  are 
good,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
history  of  close  U.S. -Brazil  ties. 


Historical  Ties 

One  hundred  eighty  five  years  ago, 
the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  Brazil. 
Brazil's  great  19th  century  leader,  Em- 
peror Dom  Pedro  II,  was  an  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  visited  the 
United  States  during  our  1876  centen- 
nial year.  In  World  War  II,  Brazil 
fought  side-by-side  with  the  Allies.  A 
25,000-man  expeditionary  force  saw 
action  in  Italy  and  played  a  key  role  in 
the  Allied  victory  at  Monte  Castelo. 
President  Eisenhower  was  welcomed  as 
a  hero  when  he  visited  Brazil  in  1960. 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  had 
made  earlier  visits. 

In  addition  to  these  historical  ties,  I 
might  also  mention  that  Brazil  has  an 
ethnic  mix  that  is  in  many  ways  similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States.  Large 
numbers  of  Germans,  Italians,  Levan- 
tines, and  Japanese  have  emigrated  to 
Brazil  over  the  years,  settling  for  the 
most  part  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil's  giant  in- 
dustrial and  financial  center,  has  a 
downtown  Japanese  section  not  unlike 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown.  The  name 
of  the  country's  former  Energy  Minis- 
ter is  Shigeaki  Ueki;  the  present  Min- 
ister of  Social  Communication  and 
Tourism  Secretariat  is  named  Said 
Farhat.  I  cite  these  as  examples  of  the 
kind  of  ethnic  diversity  to  which  we 
North  Americans  are  familiar  but 
perhaps  surprised  to  find  in  a  country 
like  Brazil. 

Although  our  two  countries  have  had 
some  differences  in  recent  years, 
U.S. -Brazil  relations  have  once  again 
taken  a  positive  cast  following  visits  to 
Brazil  by  President  Carter  in  March  of 
1978  and  Vice  President  Mondale  in 
March  of  1979. 

In  addition,  the  new  Bazilian  Presi- 
dent, Joao  Baptista  de  Oliveira 
Figueiredo,  has  been  invited  to  make  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States. 


Economic  Ties 

The  economic,  as  well  as  political, 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  has  long  been  important  to 
both  countries. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  by  far  the  largest  single  mar- 
ket for  Brazilian  goods  and  the  largest 


Brazilian  Imports  From  U.S.  By  Category  (1971-77) 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  TOBACCO 

Wheat  6.7% 

Other  1.1% 


CRUDE  MATERIALS  AND  FUELS 

Coal 
Other 


3.3% 
5.4% 


OTHER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Iron  and  Other  Mill  Products  4.1  % 

Other  10.2% 


MACHINERY  AND  TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT 

Aircraft  and  Parts  6.7% 

Construction  and  Mining  Equipment  6    % 

Electric  Power  Machinery  5    % 

Telecommunications  Equipment  2.7% 

Metal  Working  Equipment  2.4% 

Office  Machines  and  Parts  2.2% 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Parts  2    % 

Other  16.8% 


supplier  of  Brazilian  imports.  Since 
1969,  Brazilian  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  grown  from  $610  million  to 
almost  $2.9  billion  in  1978.  Over  the 
same  period,  Brazilian  imports  from 
the  United  States  increased  from  $613 
million  to  slightly  more  than  $2.9  bil- 
lion. For  those  who  see  prospects  for 
trade  with  China,  I  would  note  that 
trade  with  Brazil  is  already  300%  more 
than  current  trade  with  China.  For  the 
long  term,  Brazilian  market  potential 
can  be  expected  to  expand  significantly 
as  Brazil  continues  to  develop  eco- 
nomically and  as  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments improves. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  is  the  area  of  invest- 
ment. The  United  States  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  foreign  investor  in 
Brazil,  with  nearly  $3.7  billion,  or 
30%  of  the  overall  foreign  direct  in- 


vestment total.  Investment  is  expected 
to  increase  by  30%  in  1979. 

From  these  perspectives  on  the  his- 
torical and  economic  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  I'd  like  to  turr 
to  some  of  the  realities  facing  Brazil 
today. 

Realities  Facing  Brazil 

First,  the  country  is  battling  th< 
equally  menacing  and  familial 
monsters  of  inflation  and  energy  needs 
Like  the  United  States,  Brazil's  infla 
tion  is  accelerating,  but  theirs  is  majoi 
league  inflation:  39%  in  1977,  41%  ir 
1978,  and  47%  over  the  last  12-monfr 
period.  The  new  government  has  made 
reduction  of  this  rate — to  20%  —  a  top 
priority. 

On  energy,  the  bad  news  is  tha 
Brazil  must  import  83%  of  its  petro- 
leum needs  and,  therefore,  has  beer 
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vulnerable  since  the  oil  price  increases 
began  in  1973.  Its  oil  import  costs  have 
skyrocketed  to  $5  billion  a  year,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  country's  annual 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  The  result 
has  been  not  only  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  but  also  a  reduction  in 
Brazil's  ability  to  purchase  goods  and 
machinery  needed  for  further  industrial 
development. 

But  the  energy  scene  isn't  without 
good  news.  Brazil  is  making  great 
strides  in  substituting  alcohol  for 
gasoline  as  automobile  fuel.  More  than 
6  million  cars  in  Brazil  already  are 
using  a  mixture  of  90%  gasoline  and 
10%  ethyl  alcohol.  The  current  admin- 
istration hopes  to  promote  widespread 
use  of  pure  alcohol  as  a  fuel  in  Brazil 
and  eventually  to  become  an  alcohol 
exporter. 

A  second  set  of  realities  facing  the 
Brazilian  Government  is,  simply,  how 
better  to  distribute  income  and  thereby 
improve  the  standard  of  living  for  more 
people.  That  the  government  is  aware 
of  the  need  for  action  here  is  clear  from 
the  recent  inaugural  address  of  Presi- 
dent Figueiredo,  when  he  said: 

I  reaffirm  my  total  dedication  and  that  of  my 
government  to  the  ideal  —  fully  attainable  in 
our  day  —  of  providing  suitable  living  condi- 
tions to  all  people  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
of  all  be  better  distributed  among  all;  so  that 
national  wealth  not  be  translated  into  ostenta- 
tion for  some  and  despair  for  others;  so  that  a 
few  not  abound  in  what  so  many  are  lacking. 

A  third  very  positive  development  in 
Brazil  is  a  gradual  movement  from  au- 
thoritarian government  toward  reestab- 
lishment  of  democratic  practices. 
President  Figueiredo  is  continuing  and 
expanding  the  process  of  abertura  — 
political  liberalization  —  started  under 
his  predecessor,  Ernesto  Geisel.  This 
process  can  be  felt  in  many  ways: 
Labor  unions  are  asserting  themselves, 
demanding  higher  wages  to  keep  up 
with  the  galloping  inflation;  the  press  is 
as  open  and  critical  as  it  is  in  most  de- 
veloped countries;  government  figures, 
including  the  President  himself,  are 
satirized  in  newspaper  cartoons  and  on 
television. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Brazil  in  recent 
years  has  followed  a  policy  of  non- 
alignment  and  independence.  Lately, 
for  example,  in  addition  to  strengthen- 
ing its  traditional  relations  with  West 
European  countries,  it  has  pursued 
commercial  and  political  ties  with  such 
diverse  countries  as  China,  Nigeria, 
Iraq,  and  Angola.  In  geopolitical 
terms,  Brazil  unquestionably  is  the  key 
power  in  the  southern  half  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Its  location  gives  it  an  impor- 
tant potential  for  assuming  a  strategic 
role  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


Bilateral  Relations 

Earlier,  I  quoted  from  the  recent  in- 
augural address  of  the  current  Brazilian 
President.  By  way  of  introducing  some 
final  thoughts  on  U.S. -Brazil  relations 
and  the  relative  places  of  the  two  na- 
tions in  today's  world,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  recent  speech  by  Secretary 
Vance  in  Seattle. 

We  envision  an  international  economic  sys- 
tem .  .  .  [in]  a  global  community  which  fur- 
thers the  well-being  of  all  countries,  in  which 
all  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  each  to  the 
others  ...  in  which  international  deliberations 
are  focused  as  much  on  practical  ways  of  serv- 
ing human  needs  as  on  levels  of  resource  flows 
among  nations,  and  in  which  every  nation  dedi- 
cates itself  to  economic  justice  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Although  the  Brazilian  President  was 
speaking  of  the  need  to  improve  the 


situation  within  his  country  and  Secre- 
tary Vance  of  relations  among  coun- 
tries, both  men  expressed  essentially 
the  same  principles.  And  I  think  we  can 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
political  and  economic  principles  con- 
ducive to  national  harmony  and  well- 
being  are  also  conducive  to  interna- 
tional harmony  and  well-being,  that 
these  principles  must  be  actively  pur- 
sued in  both  spheres  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  objectives 
will  not  be  achieved  in  one  without 
achieving  them  in  the  other. 

With  this  broad  perspective  in  mind, 
I'd  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  we 
view  Brazil  as  a  traditional  ally  that 
shares  our  commitment  toward  peace 
and  security  in  the  hemisphere.  We  are 
partners  under  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
known  as  the  Rio  treaty  because  it  was 
signed  near  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947,  and 
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OTHER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Footware 

6.3% 

Coffee  (green) 

27    % 

Textiles  and  clothing 

3.5% 

(soluble) 

5.5% 

Iron  and  Steel  Mill  Products 

2.6% 

Sugar 

8.6% 

Other 

5.1% 

Cocoa 

4.5% 

Beef 

3.1% 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS 

Fish 

Brazil  and  Cashew  Nuts 

2.4% 
1.5% 

Caster  Oil 

1.7% 

Other 

7.1% 

MACHINERY  AND  TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT 

Nonelectrical  2.1% 

Electrical  4.6% 

Other  1.3% 


CRUDE  MATERIALS 

Iron  Ore 
Manganese  Ore 
Hardwood  Lumber 
Other 


4.4% 
1.2% 

1     % 
1.5% 


U.S.'BraziHan  Dialogue 
for  the  Future 


by  Claus  W.  Ruser 

Excerpt  from  an  address  before  the 
Brazilian- American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  on  March  30, 
1979.  Mr.  Ruser  is  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  East  Coast  Affairs  in  the  Bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

We  believe  a  good  start  has  been 
made  to  establish  close  and  effective 
working  relations  with  the  new  Brazil- 
ian Administration.   The  consultative 
arrangements  institutionalized  by  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  [Con- 
cerning Consultations  on  Matters  of 
Mutual  Interest]  in  1976  will  continue 
to  play  an  important  part  in  this  coop- 
eration.1 The  work  of  the  various  sub- 
groups of  the  high-level  consultative 
mechanism — the  policy  planning  group 
and  the  subgroups  on  trade,  energy, 
science     and     technology,     and 
agriculture — will  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously.  A  number  of  high-level  visits 
can,  we  hope,  be  arranged  between  our 
two   governments  —  with   Brazilian 
Cabinet  officers  visiting  Washington 
and  U.S.   Cabinet  officers  visiting 
Brasilia.  And,  in  particular,  we  expect 
that  the  close  and  mutually  beneficial 
working  relationship  between  Brazil's 
Ministry  of  External  Relations  and  the 
Department  of  State  and  between  Bra- 
zilian economic  officials  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury  will  con- 
tinue. 


The  purpose  of  these  ties  will  be  to 
maintain  the  close  dialogue  of  the  last 
several  years  which  has  been  helpful  in 
resolving  differences  or,  where  this 
was  not  possible,  in  promoting  a  better 
appreciation  of  each  other's  views. 
There  has  been  important  progress  in 
resolving  major  issues,  and  in  the 
bilateral  area  there  are  at  present  no 
major  problems  between  us. 

The  principal  result  of  our  efforts 
this  past  year,  undoubtedly,  has  been  in 
the  trade  area — the.  agreement  on  the 
phase-out  of  Brazilian  export  subsidies 
and  the  U.S.  decision  to  introduce  an 
injury  test  into  its  domestic  counter- 
vailing duty  law.  (Since  then,  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  also  passed  an  extension 
to  September  30,  1979,  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  authority  to 
waive  countervailing  duties.)  Also,  we 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
unilateral  Brazilian  decision  to 
liberalize  import  restrictions. 

The  agreement  was  an  important 
breakthrough  in  the  efforts  of  the  two 
governments  to  reconcile  their  trade 
policies  and,  indeed,  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  major  conflict  in  that  area. 
Also,  this  agreement  was  a  major 
building  block  for  the  success  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  since  it 
made  possible  a  wider  agreement  in 
Geneva  on  a  multilateral  subsidies 
code. 

This  same  spirit  of  cooperation  pre- 
vailed just  this  week  when  the  United 


Brazil  (Cont'd) 

Brazil  participates  in  annual  naval 
exercises  with  the  United  States.  And, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  we  are 
linked  economically  to  a  significant 
degree.  On  a  government-to- 
government  basis,  we  consult  regularly 
in  Washington  and  Brasilia  on  issues 
such  as  trade,  agriculture,  technology, 
financial  matters,  and  many  others.  In 
the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
flow  of  visits  of  high-level  U.S.  offi- 
cials that  has  provided  additional  op- 
portunities for  consultation. 

As  with  any  wide-ranging  and  ma- 
ture relationship,  there  have  been  some 
differences  in  viewpoints  between  the 
two  countries  in  recent  years.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  believe  that  both  our 
governments  realize  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  an  increasingly  shrinking  global 


community  in  which  the  objectives  and 
concerns  of  industrialized  nations,  like 
the  United  States,  and  newly  indus- 
trialized countries,  like  Brazil,  can  and 
should  be  resolved  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Certainly,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  sensitive  to  this  change. 

You  can  be  assured  that  we  are  very 
much  aware  of  Brazil's  already  signifi- 
cant role — and  a  growing  one — in  the 
world  today.  I  believe  that  that  aware- 
ness should  be  shared  with  citizens  like 
yourselves.  For,  just  as  the  current 
Government  of  Brazil  seeks  a  better 
life  for  its  people  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  sharing,  so  too 
does  the  United  States  seek  a  world 
based  on  equity  and  harmony  among 
the  family  of  nations.  As  we  strive  to- 
ward that  objective,  we  will  be  work- 
ing actively  with  Brazil  as  the  leading 
country  in  the  southern  Hemisphere.  □ 
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States  and  Brazil  initialed  a  tariff  re- 
duction agreement  within  the  context  of 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  af- 
fecting 33  product  categories. 

Another  major  economic  issue  on 
which  progress  has  been  made  this  past 
year  was  the  role  of  the  three  major 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB). 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico  recently 
agreed  to  increase  significantly  their 
convertible  currency  contributions  to 
the  IDB  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
This  agreement  was  very  important  to 
us  in  seeking  congressional  approval 
for  our  contributions  to  the  IDB  andi 
represents  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
widening  the  base  of  contributions. 
Over  the  years,  Brazil  has  received 
some  20%  of  IDB  lending. 

As  regards  the  nuclear  area,  during 
1978  we  provided  the  start-up  fuel  for 
the  Angra  I  nuclear  power  reactor,  in 
reaffirmation  of  our  commitment  to 
supply  this  Westinghouse-built  instal- 
lation. Discussions  were  held  irj 
Brasilia  on  this  and  other  issues,  iii 
April  1978.  As  is  well  known,  Brazil 
plans  to  supply  its  other  reactors  from 
European  sources  and  thus  does  nof 
wish  to  renegotiate  the  existing  agree- 
ment of  cooperation  (which  would  re- 
quire amendment  of  the  agreement  ir 
conformance  with  requirements  of  tht; 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act). 

Our  cooperation  is  continuing  ij 
other  matters,  such  as  the  provision  o; 
fuel  for  Brazil's  research  reactors  ant 
the  participation  of  both  countries 
along  with  some  30  others,  in  the  In 
ternational  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evalua 
tion  (INFCE)  program.  Brazil  ha: 
stated  repeatedly,  in  many  fora,  that  it; 
intentions  in  this  as  in  other  areas  an 
peaceful  and  that  its  interest  in  nuclea 
technology  is  linked  to  its  power  needs 
Every  nation  evidently  has  the  righ 
and  responsibility  to  decide  how  to  dea 
with  the  energy  problem.  While  then 
are  differences,  our  two  government 
are  in  agreement  on  many  of  the  basii 
elements  of  the  nuclear  energy  field. 

While  good  progress  has  been  madi 
by  our  two  governments  on  major  is, 
sues,  our  agenda  for  this  coming  year 
as  it  affects  economic  relations  witl 
Brazil,  is  considerable. 

•  We  hope  to  resume  negotiations  oi 
a  double-taxation  agreement  as  soon  a 
the  new  government  is  ready. 

•  We  want  to  vigorously  promot 
U.S.  exports  in  the  highly  competitiv 
Brazilian  market.  The  Sao  Paulo  Trad 
Center  has  played  an  important  role  i 
this,  and  we  are  developing  new  mar 
keting  efforts  for  the  coming  years. 

•  We  continue  to  hope  that  Braz 
will  liberalize  its  general  aviation  iiri 
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>orts,  thus  permitting  traditional  U.S. 
:xporters  to  resume  sales  in  the  Bra- 
:ilian  market. 

•  We  are  hopeful  that  the  next  ses- 
ion  of  the  U.N.  cocoa  conference, 
vhere  both  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
ire  major  participants,  will  produce  a 
>alanced  and  equitable  cocoa  agree- 
nent  to  which  both  producer  and  con- 
umer  countries  can  adhere. 

•  The  Administration  is  working 
lard  to  gain  legislation  from  Congress 
vhich  would  authorize  the  United 
itates  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under 
he  International  Coffee  Agreement 
vhen  its  quota  provisions  come  into 
:ffect. 

•  The  Administration  is  pursuing 
atification  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  multilateral  plane,  there  is 
ilso  a  great  deal  of  commonality  of 
nterests,  along  with  some  continuing 
lifferences.  We  welcome  increased 
irazilian  participation  in  the  manage- 
nent  of  the  international  economy  and 
ispecially  hope  for  continued  coopera- 
ion  in  the  implementation  of  the 
jeneva  multilateral  trade  agreements. 

In  the  vital  area  of  petroleum  and 
:nergy,  we  seek  to  consult  with  Brazil 
>n  ways  to  conserve  oil,  and  we  have 
>een  exploring  the  feasibility  for  our 
:ountry  of  the  Brazilian  development 
)f  gasohol.  In  addition  to  the  exchange 
)f  information  on  biomass  conversion 
ind  conservation,  we  hope  that  the 
J. S. -Brazil  energy  group  will  address 
:oal  mining  and  processing  technology. 

Related  to  the  petroleum  issue  is  the 
iituation  in  the  Middle  East,  so  funda- 
nentally  altered  and  improved  by  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty.  Brazil 
las  good  relations  with  a  number  of 
Middle  Eastern  states  through  its  pe- 
roleum  and  other  commercial  inter- 
:sts. 

From  our  vantage  point,  of  course, 
ve  consider  it  important  that  every  ef- 
brt  be  made  to  maintain  the  momen- 
um  achieved  through  the  treaty  toward 
i  just  and  durable  settlement  of  the 
\rab-Israeli  conflict  in  all  its  aspects. 
\nd,  although  we  appreciate  the  limits 
)n  Brazilian  influence,  we  hope  that 
Brazil,  as  an  important  member  of  the 
vorld  community,  will  join  with  others 
n  lending  its  support  to  the  continuing 
:ffort  to  achieve  a  just  and  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  that  conflict. 

Brazil's  major  political  and  eco- 
lomic  interests  outside  the  hemisphere 
ire  in  Africa,  where  it  has  strong  cul- 
ural,  historical,  and  increasingly  di- 
versified commercial  ties.  Brazil's 
nterest  in  closer  relations  has  been  re- 
located by  countries  in  the  area.  We 
relieve  that  Brazil's  growing  links  to 


the  African  countries  serve  the  longrun 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  generally  in  that  continent. 

Finally,  Brazil's  diplomacy  and  ac- 
tions will  be  important  to  the  United 
States  in  many  other  contexts  and  fora 
such  as: 

•  The  North-South  dialogue,  where 
issues  such  as  the  proposed  common 
fund,  on  which  very  substantial  prog- 
ress was  made  at  the  recent  negotiating 
conference,  and  the  forthcoming  U.N. 
Conference  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  Development  and 

•  The  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations 
where  Brazil  has  played  a  major  role. 
While  there  are  wide  areas  where  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  share  common 
views  and  interests,  there  are  a  number 
of  points  on  which  we  differ,  particu- 
larly regarding  the  transfer  of  seabed 


mining  technology.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  we  hope  common  ground  can  be 
found  on  a  basis  which  respects  the 
property  rights  of  private  companies. 

In  his  campaign  and  inaugural  ad- 
dress, President  Figueiredo  outlined  the 
objectives  for  his  Administration. 
Among  these  are  a  genuine  democracy, 
a  more  open,  free-market  economy, 
priority  to  the  fight  against  inflation, 
attention  to  social  problems,  and  a 
more  equitable  income  distribution.  We 
applaud  these  goals,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  Brazil's  progress,  domesti- 
cally and  internationally,  will  permit 
increased  cooperation  on  the  growing 
range  of  interests  we  share.  □ 


'For  full  text  of  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing signed  Feb.  21,  1976,  in  Brasilia,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1976,  p.  337. 
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THE  SECRETARY:    America's  Growing  Relationship 

With  the  Developing  World 


Address,  as  prepared  for  delivery, 
before  the  National  Urban  League  in 
Chicago  on  July  23,  1979. » 

Let  me  begin  my  remarks  this  eve- 
ning on  a  personal  note.  Several  weeks 
ago,  on  an  airplane  returning  from  the 
Middle  East,  a  group  of  reporters  and  I 
were  discussing  what  this  Administra- 
tion has  accomplished  in  its  foreign 
policy  in  the  past  2Vi  years — and  what 
remains  before  us. 

I  noted  that  night  a  number  of  the 
steps  we  have  taken:  the  signing  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty;  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  strengthening  our  defense 
forces;  the  framework  for  a  com- 
prehensive Middle  East  peace  achieved 
at  Camp  David  and  the  subsequent 
Peace  Treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt; 
normalization  of  relations  with  China; 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty;  increasing 
international  support  for  human  rights; 
strengthened  relationships  with  the  de- 
veloping nations  as  well  as  our  allies; 
and  the  successful  completion  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
America  is  at  peace  today,  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

In  foreign  policy,  however,  there  are 
seldom  conclusions  to  issues.  In  con- 
tinuing to  assure  that  our  defenses  are 
second  to  none — in  arms  control,  in 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  in  the  Middle  East  and  all  other 
regions  of  the  world  —  each  step  in 
American  diplomacy  leads  to  other, 
often  more  difficult  ones.  So  there  is 
much  more  to  be  accomplished. 

And,  as  I  indicated  to  the  reporters 
that  evening,  there  is  one  issue  which  I 
believe  requires  much  more 
attention  —  and  understanding  —  than 
our  nation  has  given  it. 

I  speak  of  our  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping nations.  For  our  ability  to 
make  progress  on  issues  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  nation  —  from  the 
search  for  peace  to  the  building  of  an 
international  economy  that  helps  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  —  depends  in- 
creasingly on  our  having  a  positive, 
long-term  strategy  toward  the  Third 
World.  So  tonight  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  strategy  we  are  pur- 
suing and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Our  approach  is  based  on  one  central 
reality:  America's  interest  in  close  re- 
lations with  the  developing  nations  is 


large  and  growing.  Our  policy  reflects 
also  the  reality  of  rapid  change  among 
and  within  those  nations.  And  it  is 
grounded  in  the  conviction  that  we  best 
serve  our  interests  there  by  supporting 
the  efforts  of  developing  nations  to  ad- 
vance their  economic  well-being  and 
preserve  their  political  independence. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  brief  review  of 
our  interests. 

Economic  Ties 

Our  economic  ties  to  developing  na- 
tions are  growing  faster  than  with  any 
other  group  of  nations.  This  is  not  an 
abstract  fact.  It  affects  every  Ameri- 
can—  our  workers  and  our  consumers, 
our  farmers  and  our  businessmen. 

To  our  workers,  these  growing  ties 
mean  jobs.  In  California,  in  Illinois,  in 
Michigan,  in  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
Texas,  in  each  of  these  States,  20,000 
or  more  jobs  are  derived  from  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  goods  we  ex- 
port to  developing  countries.  All  told, 
around  800,000  jobs  in  manufacturing 
alone  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on 
exports  to  developing  countries. 

To  our  consumers,  developing  coun- 
tries provide  many  of  the  materials 
which  are  used  to  manufacture  the 
products  we  use  every  day.  Some  93% 
of  our  tin,  85%  of  the  bauxite  from 
which  we  make  aluminum,  and  all  of 
our  natural  rubber  are  imported  from 
the  developing  world.  Over  40%  of  the 
petroleum  we  use  comes  from  de- 
veloping countries,  and  roughly  half  of 
those  imports  are  from  developing  na- 
tions outside  the  Middle  East,  such  as 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  and  Venezuela. 

American  consumers  also  benefit 
directly  from  the  manufactured  goods 
we  import  from  the  developing  world. 
About  a  quarter  of  all  our  imports  from 
developing  countries  are  manufactured 
goods.  These  imports  enable  all 
Americans  —  but  particularly  those 
with  average  to  lower  incomes  —  to 
afford  a  wider  variety  and  greater 
quantity  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  con- 
sumer goods  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  And  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  foreign  goods  act  to  hold  down 
prices,  thus  helping  to  counter  infla- 
tion. 

We  must,  of  course,  also  recognize 
the  other  side  of  this  coin:  the  harsh 
fact  that  such  imports  —  while  benefit- 


ing our  society  as  a  whole — threater 
certain  American  industries  and  their 
workers'  jobs. 

The  government  can  and  must  help 
workers  and  businesses  most  severely 
affected.  We  have  programs  designed 
to  assist  workers  find  new  employment 
and  to  help  industries  become  more 
competitive  with  imports  or  switch  tc 
new  lines  of  production.  Since  1975. 
some  440,000  workers  have  been  as- 
sisted with  Federal  funds  totaling 
nearly  $700  million.  In  the  same1 
period,  nearly  $150  million  in  loans 
loan  guarantees,  and  technical  assist 
ance  have  been  provided  to  over  10( 
American  firms. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  help  work 
ers  and  businesses  injured  by  foreigr 
imports.  Our  society  owes  them  thir 
assistance.  But  we  should  also  no 
forget  the  larger  benefits  for  us  all  o 
fair  international  trade  with  developing 
as  well  as  industrial  countries. 

Developing  countries  mean  critica 
markets  for  our  farmers.  They  now  bu_' 
approximately  a  third  of  all  the  wheat 
cotton,  and  rice  we  produce  in  thi 
United  States. 

And  for  American  business,  de, 
veloping  countries  not  only  supply  es; 
sential  raw  materials  and  energy  thai 
our  industrial  society  needs  to  function 
they  also  mean  growing  markets  for  ou 
manufactured  goods.  Indeed,  the  L 
fastest  growing  major  markets  for  thi 
United  States  are  developing  countries. 

Beyond  this  direct  economic  stake  it 
good  relations  with  developing  coun 
tries,  the  economic  policies  of  de 
veloping  countries  can  have  an  im 
mediate  impact  on  our  own  well-being 
Energy  is  a  prime  example. 

Most  developing  countries  impoi 
oil,  as  we  do.  In  fact,  their  demand  fo 
oil  is  growing  faster  than  demand  in  th 
industrial  countries.  And  their  ability  t 
cut  back  on  energy  use  is  more  limited 
than  ours;  their  economies  are  mor< 
fragile,  their  living  standards  less  ad 
justable. 

This  means  that  in  the  short  run,  th 
developing  countries  have  little  choic 
but  to  continue  to  bid  for  oil  on  th 
world  market.  We  have  a  direct  stake 
therefore,  in  helping  them  develo 
their  own  energy  sources.  Energy  de 
velopment  in  the  Third  World  is  goo 
for  them  and  good  for  us  as  well. 

Our  interest  in  building  strong  rq 
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itionships  with  the  developing  world, 
owever,  goes  far  beyond  the  mutual 
enefits  of  our  expanding  economic 
ies.  Our  efforts  to  build  a  more 
eaceful  and  secure  world  will  continue 
3  compel  our  attention  to  the  de- 
eloping  countries. 

lutual  Challenges 

During  the  past  three  decades,  armed 
inflict  in  the  world  has  centered  on 
roblems  involving  developing  nations, 
nd  it  is  a  fact  of  modern  international 
Dlitics  that  the  United  States  can  best 
;lp  resolve  regional  disputes  in  the 
jveloping  world  with  the  cooperation 
f  the  nations  in  the  region,  both  di- 
:ctly  and  through  the  United  Nations 
id  regional  organizations.  We  must 
ork  together  with  the  nations  which 
ive  the  closest  understanding  of  local 
:alities. 

The  nature  of  our  relations  with  de- 
sloping  nations  will  also  have  an  im- 
artant  influence  on  our  ability  to  meet 
ther  objectives  critical  to  our  nation, 
et  me  cite  just  a  few  of  these  issues. 

•  We  need  the  support  and  coopera- 
on  of  developing  nations  to  prevent  a 
roliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
ould  multiply  the  danger  of  their  ac- 
tal  use — through  accident,  acquisition 
y  terrorist  groups,  or  escalation  of  re- 
ional  conflict.  We  are  pressing  all  na- 
ons  to  place  their  nuclear  programs 
tider  international  safeguards.  And  we 
■e  working  with  others  to  develop  new 
:chnologies  that  will  make  it  more 
ifficult  to  divert  nuclear  energy  de- 
elopment  into  nuclear  weapons  de- 
elopment.  But  these  efforts  can  suc- 
ked only  if  nations  on  the  edge  of  a 
uclear  weapons  capacity — many  of 

hich  are  developing  nations — are 
repared  to  cooperate  in  measures  of 
:straint. 

•  We  must  also  enlist  the  support 
nd  cooperation  of  the  developing  na- 
ons  in  order  to  restrain  the  accumula- 
on  of  conventional  weapons  in  the 
hird  World.  Regional  arms  races 
eighten  the  potential  danger  of  re- 
ional  tensions.  They  increase  the  risk 
lat  these  conflicts  could  escalate  into 
'ider  confrontations.  They  divert  pre- 
ious  resources  from  pressing  human 
eeds.  But  we  cannot  reverse  this  pat- 
:rn  of  arms  buildup  by  our  action 
lone.  It  requires  the  commitment  of 
ther  supplier  nations — which  are  be- 
inning  to  include  some  developing 
Duntries  as  well — and  a  willingness 
n  the  part  of  the  developing  nations 
hich  purchase  arms  to  join  together  to 
:strain  regional  arms  races. 

•  And  we  need  to  work  closely  with 
le  developing  world  on  a  wide  range 


of  other  challenges  that  we  share.  We 
share  an  interest  in  narrowing  the  com- 
bustible disparity  between  wealth  and 
poverty.  We  share  an  interest  in  strik- 
ing a  decent  balance  between  the  bur- 
geoning demands  of  more  people  for  a 
better  life  and  the  immutable  reality  of 
limited  resources.  We  share  an  interest 
in  achieving  a  steady  and  more  equita- 
ble rise  in  standards  of  living  without 
destroying  our  planet  in  the  process. 

On  these,  and  other  long-term  chal- 
lenges which  are  truly  global  in  scope, 
we  can  make  enduring  progress  only 
through  cooperative  action. 

Our  approach  toward  the  developing 
world,  then,  must  be  based  not  only  on 
our  genuine  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  harsh  conditions  of  life  faced  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
human  beings,  it  must  also  be  grounded 
on  the  inescapable  proposition  that 
peace  and  prosperity  for  ourselves, 
now  and  for  the  future,  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  strength  of  our  relations 
with  the  developing  nations  and  the 
political  and  economic  paths  they 
choose  to  pursue.  Our  approach  to 
working  with  the  developing  nations 
must  also  recognize  other  fundamental 
realities  about  the  Third  World. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  diversity 
among  developing  nations.  Many  of 
these  nations  are  extremely  poor,  with 
largely  subsistence  economies  and 
scarce  or  undeveloped  resources.  But 
there  are  a  growing  number  of  Third 
World  nations  with  advanced  indus- 
tries, vigorous  international  commerce, 
and  strong  defense  forces.  Third  World 
political  systems  are  also  diverse,  in- 
cluding democracies  and  dictators, 
conservative  regimes  and  radical  ones. 

At  the  same  time,  the  developing 
nations  share  certain  common  political 
and  economic  interests  which  they  pur- 
sue together,  on  both  a  regional  and 
international  basis. 

Our  approach  to  the  developing 
world  must  respect  this  drive  for  cohe- 
sion as  well  as  the  diversity  among  in- 
dividual countries.  And  it  must  be 
pragmatic  enough  not  to  be  preoc- 
cupied with  ideological  labels,  for 
these  can  be  particularly  misleading  in 
a  Third  World  context. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  reality 
that  most  developing  nations  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  period  of  very  rapid  internal 
change.  Mass  communications,  ex- 
panding populations  increasingly  con- 
centrated in  the  cities,  growing  educa- 
tional opportunities,  new  patterns  of 
employment  —  these  developments 
often  produce  new  social  and  economic 
currents  within  countries.  The  pull  of 
those  forces  against  traditional  values 
can  cause  internal  tensions  and  put 


pressure  on  political  institutions  to  ac- 
commodate the  old  and  the  new. 

Our  approach  to  these  nations  must 
be  sensitive  to  this  genuinely  internal 
change.  It  must  be  designed  to  assist 
developing  societies  accommodate  to 
change  peacefully. 

And  we  must  recognize  as  a  reality 
the  strong  sense  of  national  pride — and 
fierce  independence — of  developing 
nations.  Having  fought  long  and  hard 
to  throw  off  the  burden  of  outside 
domination,  they  will  strenuously  re- 
ject the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  im- 
pose their  will.  We  should  respect  and 
reinforce  that  spirit  of  independence, 
for  our  interests  are  served,  not  by  their 
being  like  us,  but  by  their  being  free  to 
join  with  us  in  meeting  the  goals  I  be- 
lieve we  share. 

With  an  understanding  of  these 
realities  of  broad  diversity,  rapid 
change,  and  determined  independence 
in  the  Third  World,  we  can  fashion  a 
course  which  builds  a  context  of 
growing  trust  among  the  industrial  and 
developing  nations,  for  political  and 
economic  cooperation  reenforce  each 
other.  Our  willingness  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  de- 
veloping nations,  and  to  cooperate  on 
the  political  issues  in  which  we  share  a 
stake,  is  central  to  our  continuing  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  And  cooperation  on 
economic  issues  helps  promote  stronger 
political  ties  and  strengthens  nations 
against  threats  to  their  political  inde- 
pendence. 

A  cooperative  context  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  necessarily  agree  with 
Third  World  nations  on  every  economic 
and  political  issue.  We  often  do  not. 
But  it  can  help  us  resolve  such  differ- 
ences in  practical  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial ways. 

Elements  of  U.S.  Strategy 

From  this  objective  of  building 
common  trust  flows  a  strategy  that  can 
be  summarized  in  six  points. 

First,  in  our  economic  relations,  we 
are  seeking  to  increase  both  the  partici- 
pation and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
developing  countries  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  system.  The  industrial 
countries  must  work  to  make  that  sys- 
tem more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
developing  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  developing  nations  must  assume  the 
obligations  that  accompany  responsible 
participation  in  an  evolving  world 
economy.  As  the  President  said  in  his 
address  last  year  before  the  Venezuelan 
Congress:  "Our  specific  obligations 
will  be  different,  our  interests  and  our 
emphases  will  .  .  .  vary,  but  all  of 
us  —  North   and   South,    East   and 
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West — must  bear  our  part  of  the  bur- 
den."2 

In  particular,  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions must  recognize  their  responsibil- 
ity for  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions on  the  poorer  nations  as  well  as 
on  the  industrial  economies.  The  recent 
oil  price  increases  could  add  some  $10 
billion  a  year  to  the  import  bills  of  the 
developing  countries.  This  increase, 
which  is  equal  to  about  half  all  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  developing 
world,  will  lower  their  growth  rates, 
and  it  will  fuel  inflation  in  their 
economies. 

Second,  we  are  focusing  our  atten- 
tion and  resources  on  practical  solu- 
tions to  concrete  development  problems 
such  as  food,  energy,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. The  achievement  of  commodity 
agreements,  or  increasing  the  levels  of 
our  aid,  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
They  are  a  means  to  such  goals  as 
stabilizing  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
ways  that  help  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers or  strengthening  the  ability  of 
Third  World  farmers  to  grow  more 
crops  and  students  to  learn  new  skills. 
Thus,  we  now  devote  over  half  our 
bilateral  economic  development  assist- 
ance to  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment, and  about  one  out  of  every  seven 
of  our  bilateral  aid  dollars  is  used  in 
support  of  family  planning  programs. 
And  we  are  increasing — both  through 
the  public  and  private  sectors — our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  energy  development 
in  the  Third  World. 

Assistance  in  such  areas  both  dem- 
onstrates our  commitment  to  practical 
progress  abroad  and  helps  in  the  search 
for  answers  to  the  global  problems  that 
so  affect  the  lives  of  our  own  people. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  that  their  taxes  are  being  used  to 
better  the  lives  of  people  abroad  and  in 
ways  that  will,  in  the  long  run,  help 
people  here  as  well. 

Third,  through  our  consistent  sup- 
port of  human  rights,  including  eco- 
nomic rights,  we  are  seeking  to  help 
other  governments  cope  with  the 
growing  demand  by  people  around  the 
world  to  share  fully  in  the  political  af- 
fairs and  economic  growth  of  their  na- 
tions. Our  own  traditions,  as  well  as 
recent  history  in  a  number  of  countries, 
should  remind  us  that  such  demands 
can  most  often  be  met  best  through 
democratic  processes  and  broadly 
based  economic  growth.  We  promote 
our  long-term  interests — including  our 
security  interests — when  we  encourage 
democratic  change  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice. 

We  cannot  let  ourselves  be  diverted 
by  the  myth  that  if  we  encourage 
change  or  deal  with  the  forces  of 


change,  we  only  encourage  radicalism. 
The  fact  is  that  we  can  no  more  stop 
change  than  Canute  could  still  the  wa- 
ters. Our  strengths  and  our  principles 
can  help  us  promote  peaceful  change 
and  orderly  reform  that  strengthen  the 
ties  between  government  and  people. 

For  once  such  ties  are  broken,  and  a 
government  has  lost  its  legitimacy  in 
the  eyes  of  its  people,  no  amount  of 
outside  intervention  can  secure  its 
long-term  survival.  It  is  profoundly  in 
our  national  interest,  therefore,  that  we 
support  constructive  change  before 
such  ties  erode  and  the  alternatives  of 
radicalism  or  repression  drive  out  mod- 
erate solutions. 

How  each  society  manages  change  is 
a  matter  for  it  to  decide.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  write  social  contracts  for 
others.  But  we  do  have  a  stake  in  the 
stability  that  comes  when  people  can 
express  their  hopes  and  find  their  fu- 
tures freely. 

Fourth,  we  must  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction between  changes  and  tensions 
within  nations  and  threats  to  them  from 
outside  forces. 

The  use  of  military  force  is  not,  and 
should  not  be,  a  desirable  American 
policy  response  to  the  internal  politics 
of  other  nations.  But  we  must  be  pre- 
pared, and  we  are,  to  act  forcefully 
when  our  vital  interests,  or  the  vital 
interests  of  our  friends  and  allies,  are 
challenged  by  foreign  threats.  And  we 
will  continue  to  respond  to  requests  for 
security  assistance  by  friends  with 
legitimate  defense  needs. 

In  doing  so,  we  must  always  be  cer- 
tain that  we  are  acting  in  a  manner  that 
is  proportionate  to  the  problem  and  that 
we  are  not  ourselves  turning  local  dis- 
putes into  international  tests  of  will. 

The  fifth  element  in  our  strategy  is 
to  work  actively  and  patiently  for  the 
resolution  of  regional  disputes.  The 
complexity  of  these  disputes  is  usually 
matched  by  their  historic  bitterness. 
Our  diplomacy  will  seldom  succeed 
quickly.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not  suc- 
ceed at  all.  But  we  must  do  what  we 
can,  for  these  disputes  cause  wide- 
spread human  suffering.  They  divert 
resources  from  human  development. 
They  can  lead  to  wider  and  still  more 
dangerous  wars.  And  each  dispute  re- 
solved is  an  issue  which  others  cannot 
exploit. 

We  will,  therefore,  continue  to  work 
with  others  for  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East,  for  peace 
and  racial  justice  in  southern  Africa, 
and  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Sixth  and  finally,  as  we  pursue  each 
of  the  elements  of  this  strategy,  we  are 
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prepared  to  work  with  any  nation  if  it  is 
prepared  to  work  with  us  toward  com- 
mon practical  goals.  We  must  never  lei 
real  or  imagined  ideological  differences 
prevent  our  cooperation  with  others  in 
finding  negotiated  solutions  to  armec 
conflicts  or  other  major  internationa 
crises — such  as  the  tragic  refugee 
problem  in  Indochina — or  in  negotiat- 
ing agreements  that  serve  our  mutua 
interests. 

The  clash  of  ideas  and  the  competi 
tion  of  ideologies  can  take  place  ever 
as  nations  cooperate  in  their  commor 
interests.  And  I  have  no  doubt  abou 
the  magnetism  of  our  ideals,  if  we  an 
true  to  them. 

Ours  is  a  strategy  of  active  engage 
ment  in  the  real  issues  of  the  develop 
ing  world.  It  builds  on  our  economic 
social,  and  cultural  ties  to  those  na 
tions,  as  well  as  our  other  strengths.  I 
seeks  to  bring  other  nations  togethe 
rather  than  drive  them  apart.  And  it  is  ; 
strategy  for  the  long  haul.  I  believe  oii 
strategy  is  working. 

Certainly,  economic  developmer 
comes  slowly.  But  it  is  taking  place.  I 
25  years,  per  capita  income  in  the  de 
veloping  countries  has  more  than  doii 
bled  in  real  terms,  a  far  faster  rate  q 
growth  than  in  the  industrial  countries 
Two  decades  ago,  life  expectancy  i' 
the  developing  world  was  about  4 
years;  today,  it  has  passed  the  50-ye; 
mark.  Today,  over  half  of  the  adults  i 
the  developing  world  have  literac 
skills;  25  years  ago  only  a  third  coul: 
read  and  write. 

The  fact  is  that  although  the  prot 
lems  are  still  massive,  steady  progres 
is  being  made. 

And  I  believe  our  approach  is  sen, 
ing  our  political  interests  as  well.  Cei 
tainly  there  are  areas  where  the  Soviet 
have  gained  influence  in  recent  year: 
But  there  are  as  many,  if  not  mon 
areas  where  their  influence  has  wanec 
We  must  not  let  our  vigilance  aboi 
areas  of  particular  concern  blind  us  t 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  nations  ai 
turning  to  the  West  for  help  in  meetin 
their  real  needs  and  that  the  tide  <j 
human  affairs  is  running  in  favor  <i 
freedom.  I  am  convinced  that  our  ti< 
to  the  developing  world,  which  ai 
rooted  in  a  shared  interest  in  econom 
progress,  peace,  and  the  common  a, 
pirations  of  man  will  outlast  transitoi 
gains  built  primarily  on  arms  shipmen 
and  the  politics  of  conflict. 

These  are  the  six  basic  elements  * 
our  policy  toward  the  developin 
world.  They  will  remain  our  policie 
They  serve  our  ideals.  And  they  sen 
our  interests,  for  the  well-being  of  oi 
people  increasingly  is  linked  to  tr 
well-being  of  others. 
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ARMS  CONTROL:     Limiting  the 
Strategic  Arms  Race 


by  Secretary  Vance 

Address  before  the  Institute  of  World 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Milwaukee  on  July  24,  1979. ' 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  come  to  Milwaukee  to  talk  with  you 
about  a  matter  of  profound  importance  to 
the  future  of  our  country — the  second  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
known  as  SALT  II. 

Our  first  task  is  to  define  fairly  the  issues 
in  this  SALT  II  debate.  We  must  under- 
stand, in  particular,  that  the  decision  is  not 
between  this  treaty  and  an  unattainable 
ideal.  The  fundamental  issue  is  whether 
the  SALT  II  treaty,  on  balance,  is  good  for 
the  United  States.  Will  this  treaty  help  us 
or  hinder  us  in  fulfilling  our  national 
goals?  If  it  will  help  us,  it  should  be  rati- 
fied. If  not,  it  should  be  rejected. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  we  have  set 
forth  the  fundamental  reasons  why  the 
United  States  will  be  better  off  with  this 
treaty  than  without  it. 


When  I  was  in  Australia  recently,  I 
was  told  of  an  Australian  folk  tale  that, 
in  the  beginning,  the  sky  was  so  close 
to  the  Earth  that  it  blocked  out  all  the 
light.  Everyone  was  forced  to  crawl  in 
the  darkness  collecting  with  their  hands 
whatever  they  could  find  to  eat.  But  the 
birds  of  that  land  decided  that,  if  they 
worked  together,  they  could  raise  the 
sky  and  make  more  room  to  move 
about.  Slowly,  with  long  sticks,  they 
lifted  the  sky;  the  darkness  passed  and 
everyone  could  stand  upright. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  each  of  us  that 
our  horizon  is  dangerously  close.  We 
live  under  the  shadow  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Deep  divisions  and  conflicts 
between  nations  pose  a  constant 
ianger.  Millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  live  lives  of  grinding  poverty. 

But  I  believe  that  if  we  work 
ogether — with  our  partners  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  and  our  friends  in  the 
ieveloping  world — we  too  can  lift  the 
>ky  and  make  more  room  for  a  man  to 
nove  about,  with  dignity  and  in 
)eace.  □ 
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•  The  treaty  will  help  us  preserve  a 
stable  military  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
peace.  It  will  achieve  this  through  reduc- 
tions and  qualitative  constraints  that  will 
reduce  the  threat  we  face,  and  that  will 
permit  the  necessary  modernization  of  our 
strategic  forces. 

•  The  treaty  will  improve  our  ability  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  Soviet  strategic 
forces  and  programs.  We  must  know  the 
potential  threats  we  face  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  them  effectively.  And  we  will  be 
able  to  determine  for  ourselves — through 
our  own  monitoring  capabilities — that  the 
Soviets  are  fulfilling  their  arms  control 
obligations. 

•  Approval  of  the  treaty  will  be  wel- 
comed by  our  closest  allies  and  will  signal 
continued  American  leadership  for  peace. 

•  And  there  is  another  reason  which  I 
want  to  discuss  more  fully  today.  The 
treaty  will  advance  the  process  of  placing 
increasingly  effective  restraints  on  the 
growth  of  nuclear  arsenals.  SALT  II  is  a 
critical  step  in  the  long  struggle  to  slow 
down  the  strategic  arms  race. 

The  treaty  does  not  do  all  we  would 
like  in  the  way  of  dismantling  existing 
weapons,  or  even  in  forestalling  an  addi- 
tional buildup.  But  it  sets  definite  bounds 
on  the  nuclear  arms  competition.  It  con- 
fronts some  of  the  forces  which  have  pro- 
pelled the  arms  race  upward.  We  should 
ratify  this  treaty  not  only  because  the  alter- 
native of  no  treaty  is  much  worse,  but 
because  SALT  II  represents  genuine  prog- 
ress on  arms  control,  and  because  it  sets 
the  framework  for  future  success. 

In  support  of  that  judgment,  let  me  first 
consider  the  nature  of  the  arms  race,  and 
then  examine  the  specific  role  this  treaty 
will  play. 


Nature  of  Arms  Race 

Almost  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age  in  1945,  the  nuclear  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  a  central  fact  of  interna- 
tional life.  Its  roots  are  imbedded  first  of 
all  in  the  character  of  that  relationship — in 
our  contrasting  values  and  in  our  pursuit  of 
conflicting  international  goals  in  many 
areas. 

But  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons 
added  a  new  element  and  a  new  urgency  to 
the  competition.  For  the  first  time  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  of  military  arsenals 
that  would  not  only  break  the  warmaking 
capacity  of  an  adversary,  but  which  could 


actually  destroy  that  country  itself  as  a 
functioning  society.  For  the  first  time,  na- 
tional survival  could  hang  in  the  balance. 

Against  such  power,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  bend  every 
effort  to  match  our  nuclear  might.  By 
1949,  within  4  years  of  Hiroshima,  the 
Soviet  Union  too  had  tested  an  atomic  de- 
vice. In  1952  we  tested  a  much  more  pow- 
erful and  efficient  fusion,  or  hydrogen, 
bomb.  It  took  less  than  1  year  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  match  that  achievement. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  ever  since. 
With  the  stakes  so  high,  neither  side  could 
accept  a  lasting  or  significant  advantage 
for  the  other.  With  technology  so  complex, 
we  have  had  to  plan  our  forces  years  ahead 
of  time — and  to  plan  in  consideration  of 
not  only  the  actual  threat  of  today  but  also 
the  worst  case  of  the  future. 

As  a  result,  both  countries  have  ac- 
cumulated unimaginable  nuclear  power. 
Individual  weapons  have  become  more 
deadly,  and  their  overall  numbers  have 
soared.  Faster  and  more  certain  methods 
of  delivery  have  been  developed:  first,  jet 
bombers;  then  land-based  missiles,  which 
could  race  intercontinental  distances  in  a 
matter  of  minutes;  then  new  generations  of 
missiles  based  on  submarines  under  the 
seas. 

In  the  absence  of  mutual  restraints,  the 
progression  could  continue  indefinitely. 
Neither  side  has  been  able  to  decide,  by 
itself,  how  much  is  enough,  for  that  deci- 
sion always  depends  on  what  the  other  side 
does. 

Senator  Nelson  [Gaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin]  placed  all  of  this  in  perspective 
a  few  months  ago  when  he  noted  that  some 
of  today's  missiles  carry — in  a  single 
weapon — five  times  as  much  explosive 
force  as  was  dropped  from  all  of  our 
bombers,  in  all  theaters,  in  all  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Most  of  our  weapons  are 
smaller  than  that,  of  course.  But  altogether 
we  have  over  9,000  nuclear  warheads  and 
bombs  distributed  among  our  missiles  and 
long-range  bombers.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  about  5,000  aimed  at  us — and  the 
capacity  to  increase  that  number  dra- 
matically. Just  one  or  two  of  those  weapons 
could  obliterate  a  city  the  size  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Our  interest  in  breaking  this  cycle  is 
self-evident.  The  strategic  arms  race  is 
costly.  It  is  deadly.  The  question  is,  how 
can  we  bring  it  under  control? 

Role  of  SALT  II 

The  SALT  process  will  help  both  sides 
cool  this  dangerous  competition.  In  1972, 
SALT  I  made  a  vital  beginning.  Now 
SALT  II  builds  on  that  agreement  and  on 
the  1974  Vladivostok  principles  approved 
by  President  Ford  and  President  Brezhnev. 
The  restraints  on  the  race  are  drawing 
tighter. 
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And  beyond  that,  SALT  II  also  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  major  reasons  why  the 
race  has  been  so  hard  to  contain.  The  treaty 
incorporates  the  most  basic  principles  of 
authentic  arms  limitation. 

•  The  first  of  those  principles  is  equal- 
ity— the  adoption  of  equal  overall  limits  to 
facilitate  equivalent  forces. 

•  The  second  essential  principle  is 
greater  predictability — permitting  each 
side  to  forecast  more  dependably  what  the 
other  will  do  and  plan  its  own  forces  ac- 
cordingly. 

•  And  the  third  principle  is  continuity 
— the  establishment  of  a  solid  framework 
and  a  clear  direction  for  continued  prog- 
ress in  future  negotiations. 

Let  me  describe  why  each  of  those  prin- 
ciples is  important  and  how  each  is  served 
by  the  treaty. 

Equality.  The  fuel  of  the  arms  race  has 
been  the  determination  of  each  side  not  to 
fall  behind,  because  neither  could  tolerate 
either  the  military  or  the  political  conse- 
quences of  failure.  The  very  idea  of  a  race 
is  that  each  of  the  competitors  is  trying  to 
gain  and  hold  an  advantage. 

The  principle  of  equality  is  something 
entirely  different.  It  can  be  a  mutual  stand- 
ard of  success — a  decision  to  conclude  the 
race  as  a  tie,  with  equal  benefits  won  by 
both  sides. 

It  would  be  an  appropriate  outcome,  for 
we  know  that  a  nuclear  war  would  also  end 
in  a  tie — except  in  that  case  both  sides 
would  lose. 

The  principle  of  equivalence  is  easy  to 
state  but  hard  to  achieve.  Because  of  dif- 
ferences in  geography,  technology,  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  collective  defense  ar- 
rangements, the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
evolved  in  distinct  ways.  With  restricted 
access  to  the  seas,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tended  to  place  the  greatest  reliance  on 
land-based  missiles,  which  carry  some 
70%  of  their  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Individually  and  overall,  their  land-based 
missiles  can  lift  substantially  more  weight 
than  ours. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  emphasized  a  balanced  force  structure. 
We  have  maintained  larger  numbers  of 
smaller  but  effective  weapons  and  have 
dispersed  them  more  widely  among  land- 
based  missiles,  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles, and  long-range  bombers.  Our 
technology  has  been  more  advanced.  Our 
military  alliances  are  stronger  and  more 
reliable. 

With  so  much  invested,  and  with  its  own 
reasons  for  a  unique  force  structure, 
neither  side  has  been  willing  to  reorganize 
itself  into  a  mirror  image  of  the  other.  And 
that  has  left  arms  control  negotiators  with 
an  imposing  challenge:  to  take  account  of 


these  dissimilarities  in  striking  an  equiva- 
lent balance. 

But  this  challenge  has  been  faced 
squarely  in  SALT  II. 

•  For  the  first  time,  there  are  equal  lim- 
its and  sublimits  on  the  number  of  strategic 
missiles  and  intercontinental  bombers 
each  side  can  have.  By  the  end  of  1981 ,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  eliminate  roughly  10% 
of  its  forces  in  those  categories,  to  come 
down  to  the  same  ceiling  of  2,250  that  will 
apply  to  American  forces. 

•  The  SALT  II  limits  are  more  com- 
prehensive than  before,  which  also  helps 
to  assure  an  overall  balance.  The  milestone 
SALT  I  agreement  of  1972  froze  the  num- 
bers of  sea-based  and  land-based  missile 
launchers.  Now  SALT  II  covers  all  of  the 
basic  strategic  systems  with  equal  ceilings, 
so  that  both  sides  have  less  cause  to  fear  a 
strategic  buildup  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
treaty. 

•  The  SALT  II  treaty  also  begins  to  set 
some  limits  on  the  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  weapons.  Each  side  will  be  lim- 
ited to  one  entirely  new  strategic  land- 
based  missile.  The  treaty  also  includes 
practical  limits  on  the  number  of  warheads 
each  missile  can  carry  which  can  be  aimed 
at  individual  targets.  These  controls,  too, 
have  the  effect  of  turning  the  actual  forces 
toward  equivalence.  In  particular  they  will 
restrain  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
much  heavier  Soviet  land-based  missiles. 
While  their  largest  missile,  the  SS— 18, 
could  be  further  developed  to  carry  20  or 
even  30  warheads  if  left  unconstrained,  the 
treaty  holds  it  to  10.  That  is  the  same 
number  that  will  be  on  our  new  permitted 
missile  type,  the  M-X.  Other  Soviet 
land-based  missiles  are  similarly  limited  to 
the  number  of  warheads  with  which  they 
have  already  been  tested. 

Of  course  we  must  recognize  that  SALT, 
alone,  cannot  assure  equivalence — at  least 
not  at  this  stage.  Today  the  forces  of  the 
two  sides  are  in  a  rough  balance.  But  we 
must  be  concerned  about  the  continuing 
momentum  of  Soviet  programs.  Even 
within  the  treaty's  limits,  we  have  to  antic- 
ipate a  considerable  expansion  in  Soviet 
forces.  Even  with  the  treaty,  we  must  re- 
spond with  our  own  modernization. 

We  must  react  in  particular  to  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  land-based  missiles  which 
will  come  over  the  next  few  years  as  the 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  improves.  The 
new  MX  land-based  missile,  which  will  be 
mobile,  will  serve  stability  by  lessening 
that  risk.  The  modernization  of  our 
bomber  and  submarine  forces  must  also 
continue,  in  order  to  replace  aging  systems 
and  to  improve  them  in  ways  that  will 
make  our  defenses  more  secure. 

But  by  restraining  the  momentum  of 
Soviet  programs,  the  SALT  II  treaty  will 
ease  the  task  of  maintaining  a  balance. 


Working  together,  the  treaty  and  our  de- 
fense programs  will  help  assure  that  goal 
of  equivalence. 

Predictability.  The  second  arms  limita- 
tion principle — that  of  predictability — is 
just  as  important.  If  we  cannot  observe  and 
predict  Soviet  forces,  we  must  assume  the 
worst  and  plan  to  meet  it.  But  when  the 
threat  is  defined  in  advance,  our  planning 
is  eased  and  the  pressure  to  overreact  is 
lessened. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  works  in  several 
ways  to  provide  a  more  certain  environ- 
ment. 

•  It  will  limit  nuclear  forces  into  the 
future,  through  1985,  and  at  levels  that  are 
well  below  what  the  two  sides  could  build 
if  left  unconstrained.  For  example,  we 
have  projected  that  without  the  treaty  the 
Soviet  Union  would  probably  have  some 
700  more  missiles  and  bombers  by 
1985 — and  several  thousand  more  in- 
dividual warheads  and  bombs — than  the 
treaty  will  allow.  Witha  maximum  effort,, 
they  could  exceed  even  those  numbers  by  a 
substantial  margin.  Without  SALT,  their 
past  practices  would  lead  to  more  than  one 
entirely  new  land-based  missile,  instead  of 
just  one  allowed  by  the  treaty.  Without 
SALT,  we  would  have  to  exceed  even  the; 
increases  we  now  plan  in  our  own  spending 
on  strategic  programs. 

•  SALT  II  will  help  each  side  monito* 
the  strategic  programs  of  the  other.  For 
example,  there  is  a  flat  prohibition  agains'| 
deliberate  concealment  of  strategic  forces, 
For  the  first  time,  there  is  explicit  agree: 
ment  not  to  encrypt  telemetric  informa- 
tion— that  is,  to  disguise  the  electronic 
signals  which  are  sent  from  missile 
tests — when  doing  so  would  impede  ver- 
ification of  compliance  with  the  treaty. 
There  is  a  ban  on  interference  with  the 
satellites,  radars,  electronic  devices,  and 
other  systems  that  make  it  possible  tc 
count  and  measure  strategic  forces.  With 
the  help  of  these  provisions,  we  know  tha' 
we  can  observe  Soviet  forces  on  a  continu 
ous  basis.  Again,  the  goal  of  predictability 
is  reinforced. 

Verification  has  been  a  fundamenta 
issue  in  SALT  II.  No  arms  control  treaty  i; 
worthwhile  if  it  cannot  be  policed.  But  ir 
SALT  II  that  ability  is  based  on  our  owr 
proven  and  extensive  technical  means  o 
monitoring  Soviet  strategic  forces.  Ou: 
right  to  pursue  these  activities  is  cementec 
in  the  treaty.  We  will  be  able  to  detect  an} 
violation  that  would  adversely  affect  th< 
strategic  balance  in  ample  time  to  respond 
Enforcement  will  be  accomplished  not  oi 
the  basis  of  faith  but  by  our  own  capabili 
ties  to  see  and  evaluate  what  the  Soviets  an 
doing. 

•  The  exhaustive  detail  of  the  SALT  I 
treaty  is  another  factor  making  our  expec 
tations  more  secure .  Over  nearly  7  years  o 
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negotiations,  the  two  sides,  in  effect,  have 
invented  a  new  common  language  on  stra- 
tegic arms.  The  treaty's  obligations  are 
spelled  out  in  meticulous  detail  to  reduce 
the  chances  for  misunderstandings  or  mis- 
takes about  what  is  intended.  They  provide 
a  basic  framework  within  which  additional 
improvements  can  be  built  in  SALT  III  and 
the  further  SALT  agreements  to  come. 

In  each  of  these  ways  the  SALT  II  treaty 
will  bring  greater  predictability  to  the 
realm  of  nuclear  arms.  It  will  give  each 
side  higher  confidence  in  the  long-term 
sufficiency  of  its  forces.  And  that,  too,  is 
important  to  arms  limitation. 

Continuity.  Finally,  SALT  II  represents 
continuity  for  the  arms  control  effort.  It  is 
a  way  to  consolidate  the  gains  we  have 
made,  and  then  to  move  on.  And  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  upon 
specific  goals  for  the  next  phase  of  negotia- 
tions— including,  in  the  words  of  the  joint 
statement,  "...  significant  and  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  numbers  of  strategic 
offensive  arms.  .  .  ." 

I  share  the  disappointment  that  we  have 
been  unable  in  SALT  II  to  achieve  deeper 
cuts  in  nuclear  arsenals.  But  I  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  that  this  is  a  reason  for 
defeating  the  treaty. 

The  fact  is  that  SALT  II  does  signifi- 
cantly constrain  the  race.  Without  SALT, 
the  buildup  would  be  bigger  and  faster  and 
the  costs  would  be  higher.  No  American 
President  and  no  American  Congress 
would  tolerate  the  imbalance  that  would 
result  if  the  Soviet  buildup  went  on  un- 
abated. We  would  inevitably  accelerate  our 
programs  as  well  and  add  new  ones.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  estimated  that,  to 
maintain  strategic  equivalence  in  the  ab- 
sence of  SALT,  we  would  have  to  spend 
approximately  $30  billion  more  over  the 
next  10  years  than  we  are  planning  to  spend 
with  SALT  Other  projections  run  higher. 
At  a  minimum,  that  is  what  the  treaty  will 
prevent. 

And  we  should  not  stare  so  intently  at 
the  permitted  hardware  that  we  miss  the 
treaty's  achievements  of  principle.  The 
momentum  of  the  arms  race  has  not  been 
stopped  cold.  But  outer  limits  have  been 
drawn.  Of  equal  importance,  as  I  have 
described,  SALT  II  addresses  the  central 
reasons  why  both  sides  have  been  ac- 
cumulating such  staggering  stockpiles  of 
arms.  Our  chances  to  reduce  the  weapons 
will  be  greatly  improved  after  we  have 
dealt  with  the  long-term  uncertainties  and 
the  risks  which  inspire  them. 

The  quest  to  control  nuclear  weapons  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  weapons  themselves. 
It  was  in  1946  that  we  presented  our  first 
comprehensive  proposal — the  Baruch 
plan — to  place  atomic  resources  under  in- 
ternational control  and  to  prohibit  nuclear 
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Q.  Please  enumerate  the  risks,  in 
terms  of  international  reputation,  of 
failure  to  approve  SALT  II  and/or  of 
Senate  amendment. 

A.  I  think  there  are  very  grave  and 
serious  risks  if  SALT  II  were  to  fail  of 
ratification.  First,  we  would  enter  into 
a  period  of  great  instability,  in  my 
judgment,  between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  one  can  predict  with 
certainty  what  would  happen  in  that 
period  of  time,  but  I  think  that  we  can 
be  certain  that  it  would  be  a  very,  very 
difficult  and  troubled  period,  and  that 
the  dangers  which  we  face  around  the 
world  would  be  more  dangerous  than 


they  would  were  we  to  be  able  to  ratify 
the  SALT  treaty  and  to  set  in  place  a 
base  from  which,  I  believe  very 
deeply,  we  can  begin  to  move  to  a 
more  stable  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries 
has  had  peaks  and  valleys.  What  we 
must  seek  to  do  is  to  try  and  smooth 
out  those  peaks  and  valleys  and  to  de- 
velop a  more  stable  and  predictable  re- 
lationship. I  think  we  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  do  so  with  the  ratifi- 
cation of  SALT. 

The  Soviet  Union  places  immense 
importance  upon  the  ratification  of 


arms  to  any  state.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  bounty  of  sweeping  proposals  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  But 
none  has  succeeded. 

Only  when  we  started  breaking  the  chal- 
lenge of  limiting  armaments  into  manage- 
able parts  did  we  begin  to  progress. 

•  The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of  1963 
curtailed  the  rain  of  fallout  from  weapons 
tests. 

•  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1968 
has  helped  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms. 

•  The  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972  closed  off  an  entire  realm  of  competi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  by  avoiding  a  contest  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  missiles. 

•  The  1972  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
on  offensive  arms  achieved  a  standstill  in 
the  number  of  new  missile  launchers  and 
gained  time  to  negotiate  better  constraints. 

•  The  1974  agreement  in  principle  be- 
tween President  Ford  and  President 
Brezhnev  achieved  a  crucial  breakthrough 
by  defining  equal  ceilings  on  all  systems. 

•  SALT  II  consolidates  the  Vladivostok 
principles,  and  begins  the  process  of  cut- 
ting back. 

•  And  with  this  framework  established, 
both  parties  have  committed  themselves  to 
support  further  reductions  in  the  SALT  III 
discussions. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  We  are  only  part  way 
up  the  ladder.  Just  because  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  top  is  no  reason  to  give  up  and 
go  back  to  the  bottom.  The  answer  is  to 
strengthen  our  grip  and  keep  climbing. 
And  when  SALT  II  is  ratified,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  will  do — in  SALT  III. 

For,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  alter- 


native is  not  a  better  treaty,  but  no  treaty. 
The  alternative  is  to  rekindle  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  the  cold  war,  but  in  the  con- 
text of  new  generations  of  still  deadlier 
weapons.  And  when  that  is  understood  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  want  us  to  retreat  from  the  process  of 
arms  limitation. 

The  Ultimate  Challenge 

In  the  meantime,  let  no  one  mistake  the 
gravity  of  our  task. 

When  the  history  of  this  time  is  written, 
our  performance  may  well  be  judged  on  a 
single  scale:  whether  our  wisdom  was 
equal  to  the  enormous  challenges  our  sci- 
entific genius  posed. 

Our  technology  has  brought  riches  and 
comfort  beyond  the  dreams  of  earlier 
times.  Evolving  science  still  holds  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

But  it  also  has  a  darker  side:  pollution; 
the  exhaustion  of  resources;  an  unsettling 
of  old  values,  such  as  family  and  home; 
and  above  it  all  the  power,  in  human  hands, 
that  would  better  belong  only  to  God,  to 
snuff  out  millions  of  lives  and  lay  waste  to 
billions  of  riches  in  the  barest  instant  of 
time. 

Will  we  rule  our  technology,  or  will  it 
rule  us? 

The  Senate's  decision  on  arms  control 
will  have  a  crucial  bearing  on  the  answer. 
For  it  will  help  decide  not  only  whether  we 
have  enough  wisdom  to  attempt  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  arms,  but  also  whether  we 
have  enough  patience  to  achieve  it.    □ 
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SALT,  and  if  it  fails  of  ratification,  as 
I  have  indicated,  I  think  we  enter  into  a 
very  difficult  and  uncertain  time. 

Q.  At  one  time,  the  Soviet  Back- 
fire bomber  was  regarded  as  impor- 
tant; we  wanted  to  bargain  cruise 
missiles  against  it.  Now  we  are  told  it 
is  not  long  range  and  not  important. 
Is  this  shift  based  on  better  intelli- 
gence or  a  reassessment  of  the  situa- 
tion? 

A.  Throughout  the  negotiations  over 
the  past  7  years,  the  issue  of  the 
Backfire  bomber  has  been  discussed 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves under  different  Administrations. 

The  Backfire  bomber  is  a  bomber 
which  was  designed  for  so-called  thea- 
ter use,  peripheral  use,  for  missions 
within  the  European  land  mass  and  for 
coastal  operations  against  shipping. 

There  is  a  dispute  within  the  intelli- 
gence community  as  to  what  its  one- 
way range  is.  I  think  most  would  agree 
that  on  a  one-way,  suicide  mission,  it 
could  reach  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  intelligence  community  would 
certainly  agree  that  that  is  not  the  use 
for  which  it  was  designed  and  that  if  it 
were  put  to  that  purpose,  it  would 
eliminate  the  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  meet  the  other  missions  for 
which  it  was  designed,  namely  for 
theater  use. 

The  discussions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have 
ranged  back  and  forth  as  to  how  one 
might  try  and  deal  with  this  weapon. 
Originally,  it  was  attempted  to  include 
that  in  the  aggregates  of  what  are  called 
heavy  bombers.  It  was  not  designed  as 
a  heavy  bomber,  as  I  said.  The  Soviets 
took  the  position  that  this  was  the 
medium-range  bomber  and  that  if  it 
were  to  be  included,  then  all  of  the  so- 
called  American  forward-base  systems, 
which  are  the  shorter  range  aircraft 
stationed  in  Europe  which  we  have, 
would  have  to  be  included  as  well. 

At  Vladivostok,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  would  be  postponed — the  decision 
on  that — for  the  future;  but  it  was  also 
agreed  at  the  time  that  the  forward-base 
systems  would  not  be  included  in  the 
treaty  and,  in  return  for  that,  heavy 
missiles  could  be  retained  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  our  Administration  came  in, 
we  picked  up  the  problem  of  the 
Backfire  bomber.  After  strenuous 
negotiations,  it  became  clear  that  the 
Soviets  were  not  going  to  give  on  in- 
cluding this  as  a  heavy  bomber.  We 
reached  an  agreement — which  I  think 
many  of  you  are  familiar  with  now — 
under  which  we  have  received  assur- 
ances from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 


highest  level  that  they  will  limit  the 
production  of  the  Backfire  bombers  to 
no  more  than  30  per  year,  and  they  will 
not  upgrade  the  Backfire  bomber  so  as 
to  give  it  a  true  intercontinental  capa- 
bility. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  indicated 
that  we  reserve  our  right  to  build  a 
bomber  with  similar  characteristics  to 
the  Backfire  should  we  care  to  do  so. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  trade  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  fully  protected  under  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Let  me  add  one  more  point  to  the 
first  question,  if  I  might,  on  what  the 
consequences  of  failure  of  ratification 
would  be.  I  talked  about  what  the  ef- 
fect would  be  in  terms  of  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  me 
also  say  a  word  about  what  the  effect 
would  be  in  terms  of  our  relationship 
with  our  allies. 

Our  allies  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  they  place  the  highest  importance 
on  ratification  of  the  treaty.  If,  after  7 
years  of  negotiation  and  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  our  allies,  we 
should  fail  to  get  this  treaty  ratified,  I 
think  it  will  have  a  profound  negative 
effect  upon  our  NATO  allies.  I  think  it 
would  clearly  shake  their  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
the  NATO  alliance  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  have  the  power  and  the  strength  to 
negotiate,  to  strike  a  bargain,  and  to 
carry  it  through.  So  one  of  the  major 
concerns  that  I  have,  should  we  fail  to 
ratify,  is  the  effect  that  this  will  have 
on  our  allies  and  upon  other  nations  in 
the  world. 

Q.  How  can  we  be  assured  Russia 
will  live  up  to  its  treaty  agreements 
when  it  does  not  consistently  do  so? 

A.  First,  as  I  indicated  earlier  this 
afternoon,  we  do  not  have  to  put  our 
monitoring  of  the  treaty  on  the  basis  of 
trust.  We  will  monitor  the  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  capabilities,  and  we 
can  do  that.  We  are  confident  that  we 
can  adequately  verify  the  treaty  — 
namely,  we  are  confident  that  we  can 
tell  if  there  is  any  cheating  about  that 
treaty  in  ample  time  to  catch  the  situa- 
tion before  the  strategic  balance  is  tip- 
ped. 

Now,  having  started  off  with  that 
basic  proposition,  let  me  say  that  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  cheating,  in- 
sofar as  SALT  I  is  concerned,  the 
Soviet  record  has  been  one  in  which, 
after  careful  study,  neither  this  Ad- 
ministration nor  the  prior  Administra- 
tion could  find  an  instance  which  we 
were  prepared  to  say  was  cheating. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  agreement 
was  pushed  to  the  limits  of  the  treaty, 
but  we  concluded  —  as  I  say,  in  both 


Administrations — that  there  were  no 
violations  of  the  treaty  under  SALT  I. 
And  I  think  that  this  is  something 
which  is  of  importance. 

And  as  I  would  point  out,  if  there 
should  be  cheating,  we  can  obviously 
terminate  the  treaty.  We  have  a  device 
which  has  been  set  up  and  which 
existed  under  SALT  I  which  worked 
very  effectively.  It  is  a  standing  com- 
mission, and  if  either  party  has  a  ques- 
tion or  concern  about  any  activity  of 
the  other  side  which  we  think  is  viola- 
tive of  the  treaty,  we  can  take  it  to  the 
standing  commission,  and  the  standing 
commission  then  resolves  that  issue. 
Every  issue  that  was  raised  by  either 
side  during  the  period  of  the  SALT  I 
agreement  was  either  satisfactorily  re- 
solved or  the  practice  was  stopped, 
which  I  think  demonstrates  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  as  a  monitoring  organi- 
zation. 

But  secondly,  should  we  feel  that  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  that 
we  get  in  the  standing  commission,  we 
would  then  be  totally  free  to  abrogate 
the  treaty. 

Q.  What  can  we  in  Wisconsin  do  to 
help  guarantee  that  the  Senate 
ratifies  SALT  II? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  more  all  of  you, 
can  inform  yourselves  and  speak  out| 
with  respect  to  the  SALT  II  agreement 
and  the  importance  of  it  and  to  make 
your  views  known  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  more  important  it  is. 
This  is  really  a  very,  very  solemn  deci- 
sion the  Senate  is  making.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  be  made  fairly;  it  will  be 
made  on  the  honest  judgment  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
most  impressed  with  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  taking  up  their  responsibilities  in 
this  regard.  I  am  sure  that  the  views  of 
their  constituents  would  be  helpful  and 
useful  to  them. 
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Statements  before  the  Senate  Com- 
nittee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Secre- 
ary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  (July  9 
ind  11,  1979),  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
leorge  M.  Seignious  II  (July  10), 
Ambassador  Ralph  Earle  II,  chief  of 
he  U.S.  delegation  to  the  SALT  II 
xegotiations  (July  10),  and  Chairman 
f  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  David 
Z.  Jones  (July  ll).1 


SECRETARY  BROWN, 
1ULY  9,  1979 

Today  you  prepare  to  exercise  one  of 
'our  most  weighty  responsibilities  as 
nembers  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  the  decision 
vhether  to  approve  the  treaty  on  control  of 
trategic  armaments  which  we  call  SALT 
I,  recently  signed  by  the  President  in 
/ienna. 

In  appearing  before  you  this  morning  I 
eel  acutely  my  own  responsibilities.  As 
iecretary  of  Defense  I  am  the  senior  ap- 
>ointed  official  charged  by  law,  and  by  the 
'resident,  with  full-time  responsibility  for 
he  military  capability  of  the  United 
itates.  Within  that  charge  my  preeminent 
oncern  must  be  to  assure  the  physical 
afety  of  our  nation  from  military  attack.  I 
peak  also  from  the  context  of  my  own 
:xperience  in  strategic  military  matters, 
vlost  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
ecurity  of  the  United  States  in  an  era  of 
luclear  weapons  and  intercontinental 
nissiles.  It  is  in  light  of  those  responsibili- 
ies,  and  that  experience,  that  I  offer  to  you 
his  morning  my  evaluation  of  this  treaty. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  reject 
he  notion  that  unilateral  restraint  in 
veapons  programs  is  the  way  to  enhance 
)ur  security.  My  experience  with  the 
Soviets  has  shown  that  this  is  not  so.  We 
lave  found  that  when  we  build  weapons, 
hey  build;  when  we  stop,  they  neverthe- 
ess  continue  to  build — unless  they  have 
igreed  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  par- 
icular  weapons  system  concerned.  I 
vould  not  recommend  this  treaty  to  you 
oday  if  it  did  not  impose  on  the  Soviet 
Jnion  significant  restraints  that  balance 
hose  it  imposes  on  us — or  if  it  did  not 
avorably  affect  our  national  security. 

I  would  not  recommend  this  treaty  if  it 
equired  us  to  trust  the  Soviets.  Too  much 
s  at  stake  for  us  to  have  to  rely  on  their 
;ood  will  or  scruples.  The  SALT  II  treaty 
s  designed  to  assure  that  we  do  not  need  to 
ely  on  trust.  It  is  verifiable.  While  I  will 
lot  be  addressing  the  issue  of  verification 


in  detail  today,  verification  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  hearings  later  before  this 
committee  and  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  where  I  will  speak  in 
detail. 

For  the  present,  I  will  limit  myself  to 
stating  my  conclusion  on  the  subject:  The 
Soviets  cannot  gain  a  military  advantage 
by  concealed  actions  that  violate  the 
agreement.  U.S.  intelligence  capabilities 
to  detect  violations — and  U.S.  capacity  to 
respond  to  detection  of  violations  by  in- 
creasing and  adjusting  our  own 
programs — are  such  that  before  any  Soviet 
secret  buildup  or  other  violation  could  ap- 
proach a  scale  that  would  affect  the  stra- 
tegic balance,  we  would  detect  the  effort 
and  be  able  to  respond  appropriately  to 
prevent  any  advantage  from  accruing  from 
the  violation. 

I  also  state  to  you  my  strongly  held  view 
that  the  United  States  must  not  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attain  nuclear  superiority. 
Were  that  to  happen,  I  am  convinced  they 
would  very  probably  exploit  that  advan- 
tage through  political  intimidation  or  mili- 
tary actions  or  both.  No  agreement  should 
be  approved  that  would  make  more  likely 
such  an  outcome.  This  agreement  makes 
such  an  outcome  less  likely;  it  limits  the 
size  of  Soviet  forces  and  thereby  limits 
what  we  must  do  to  maintain  the  balance. 

Finally,  I  take  the  treaty  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
might  have  been.  The  issue  in  national 
security  terms  is  the  effect  of  this  treaty, 
not  some  ideal  or  hypothetical  one. 

There  are  broader  issues  of  international 
relations:  the  effects  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
on  Soviet-American  relations,  on  our  al- 
liances and  our  allies,  Third  World  diplo- 
macy, nuclear  nonproliferation,  and  so 
forth.  These  matters  also  affect  our  na- 
tional security,  and  I  have  views  on  them. 
But  the  principal  responsibility  for  those 
matters  lies  with  Secretary  Vance,  who  has 
touched  on  them  already  this  morning  and 
will  expand  on  them  tomorrow.  I  have 
concentrated,  as  I  reviewed  this  treaty  and 
participated  in  its  negotiations,  on  the  na- 
tional defense  considerations  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  those  terms,  I  ask  you  now  to 
look  at  this  treaty  from  one  specific  point 
of  view  and  to  ask  yourselves  a  single 
question:  Does  this  treaty  serve  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States? 

I  have  examined  this  treaty  with  care 
and  in  the  light  of  what  I  know  about  the 
nuclear  armaments  that  exist  in  the  world 
today  and  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  future. 
My  judgment  is  that  this  treaty  will  make 
the  people  of  the  United  States  more  secure 
militarily  than  we  would  be  without  it.  For 


that  reason  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  its  approval. 

In  the  balance  of  this  statement  I  will 
summarize  for  you  the  reasons  that  lead 
me  to  that  conclusion.  I  have  arranged  the 
analysis  in  four  parts: 

•  First,  and  briefly,  my  view  of  the  role 
of  arms  control  in  defense; 

•  Second,  an  outline  of  our  strategic 
defense  today,  and  how  that  defense  relates 
to  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union; 

•  Third,  the  main  provisions  of  the 
treaty  as  they  relate  to  our  defense  progn.m 
and  that  of  the  Soviets;  and 

•  Finally,  I  will  say  what  I  think  will 
happen  to  our  defense  posture  if  the  Senate 
approves  the  treaty;  and  also  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  if  the  treaty  were  not 
approved . 

Role  of  Arms  Control 

Turning  first  to  arms  control  itself,  I 
start  with  the  proposition  that  we  cannot  be 
militarily  secure  unless  our  strategic  mili- 
tary forces  are  at  least  in  approximate  bal- 
ance with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
forces  of  the  two  countries  are  in  a  position 
of  essential  equivalence  today. 

There  are  two  mays  to  maintain  that 
equivalence.  One  is  for  both  sides  to  add  to 
their  nuclear  arsenals  in  equivalent  or 
offsetting  ways.  The  other  is  for  both  sides 
to  limit  their  arsenals  or  to  reduce  them  on 
a  comparable  basis.  We  have  the  option  to 
follow  either  course.  Either  can  maintain 
our  security. 

The  course  of  limiting  arms  is  prefer- 
able, however,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  it  tends  to  make  the  future  balance 
more  predictable  and  stable  and  less  likely 
to  become  one  sided.  Second,  it  provides 
more  certainty  to  each  side  about  the  cur- 
rent program  of  the  other.  Third,  it  is  obvi- 
ously less  costly  for  both  sides.  Overall,  it 
is  less  risky  for  both  sides. 

Neither  the  present  balance,  nor  ongo- 
ing Soviet  programs,  nor  the  state  of  arms 
control  agreements,  are  such  that  we  can 
avoid  substantial  defense  programs  needed 
for  our  military  security.  In  fact,  we  need 
to  increase  our  present  level  of  such  pro- 
grams overall,  regardless  of  this  treaty.  But 
SALT  II  is  a  clear  and  valuable,  though 
limited,  step  toward  curtailing  the  num- 
bers and  types  of  weapons  that  can  be 
added  by  either  side,  and  even  toward  re- 
ducing— by  some  measures — the  number 
of  weapons  systems  that  one  side  (the 
Soviet  Union)  already  has  on  hand. 

In  short,  our  military  security  can  be 
enhanced  either  by  increasing  our  own  de- 
fense programs  or  by  limiting  the  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Arms  control,  carried 
out  with  balance  and  care,  can  add  to  our 
military  security  just  as  can  added  defense 
programs.  SALT  II  takes  that  approach 
toward  making  this  country  safer. 
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U.S.  Strategic  Forces 

Let  me  now  describe  our  strategic  forces 
as  they  have  been  planned  and  as  they  exist 
today,  and  the  threat  they  face. 

Two  objectives  underlie  our  strategic 
force  planning:  deterrence  and  essential 
equivalence. 

Deterrence.  Deterrence  of  nuclear  war 
is  our  most  fundamental  defense  objective. 
For  us  to  achieve  this,  our  potential  adver- 
saries must  be  convinced  we  possess  suffi- 
cient military  force  that,  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances, if  they  were  to  start  a  course 
of  action  that  could  lead  to  war,  they  would 
either: 

(1)  Suffer  unacceptable  damage  or 

(2)  Be  frustrated  in  their  effort  to 
achieve  their  objective. 

Our  strategy  requires  us  to  be  able  to 
inflict  such  damage  on  a  potential  adver- 
sary— and  for  him  to  be  convinced  in  ad- 
vance of  our  ability — that,  regardless  of 
the  circumstances,  the  prospect  of  that 
damage  will  preclude  his  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  our  vital  interests.  To 
achieve  this  we  need,  first  of  all,  a  surviv- 
able  capability  to  devastate  the  industry 
and  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  the 
Soviets  were  to  attack  first,  without  warn- 
ing. That  capacity,  called  assured  destruc- 
tion capability,  is  the  bedrock  of  nuclear 
deterrence.  It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  suf- 
ficient in  itself  as  a  strategic  doctrine. 
Massive  retaliation  may  not  be  appro- 
priate— nor  will  its  prospect  always  be  suf- 
ficiently credible — to  deter  the  full  range 
of  actions  we  seek  to  prevent. 

For  fully  effective  deterrence,  we  need 
to  be  able  to  respond  at  the  level  appropri- 
ate to  the  type  and  scale  of  a  Soviet  attack. 
This  requires  forces  of  sufficient  size  and 
flexibility  to  attack  selectively  a  range  of 
military  and  other  targets  and  to  enable  us 
to  hold  back  a  significant  reserve.  We  must 
be  able  to  deter  Soviet  attacks  of  lesser 
scale  by  making  it  clear  to  them  that,  after 
such  an  attack,  we  would  not  have  only  the 
choice  of  either  making  no  effective  mili- 
tary response  or  totally  destroying  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  kind  of  counter-military  capability, 
which  we  consider  necessary  in  addition  to 
a  survivable  capability  to  penetrate  and 
attack  urban-industrial  complexes,  is  not  a 
first-strike  force.  Just  as  we  have  pro- 
grammed— no  matter  what  the  Soviets  can 
do  through  the  1980's — survivable  SLBM 
and  air-breathing  forces,  so  the  Soviets 
will  retain  a  survivable  deterrent.  But  the 
ability  to  attack  a  variety  of  military 
targets  has  always  been  a  central  feature  of 
our  strategic  force. 

This  ability  to  provide  measured  retalia- 
tion in  response  to  less-than-total  attacks  is 
a  part  of  credible  deterrence.  It  prevents 
the  Soviets  from  imagining  that  they  can 
gain  meaningful  advantage  at  any  level  of 


nuclear  conflict.  Moreover,  whatever 
doubts  one  may  have  about  whether  a  nu- 
clear war  could  be  kept  limited — and  I 
have  serious  ones — it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  put  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  uncontrolled  escalation 
would  be  the  only  course  we  could  follow. 

By  any  reasonable  standard,  the  United 
States  has  a  credible  deterrent  today  and 
will  have  one  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  have — and  will  continue  to  have — 
survivable  forces  capable  of  massive  de- 
struction of  Soviet  cities  and  industrial  po- 
tential, even  after  an  all-out  surprise  attack 
on  the  United  States.  We  also  have — and 
will  have  increasingly  in  the  coming 
years — both  the  forces  and  the  targeting 
and  employment  policies  that  permit  us 
selective  use  of  nuclear  force  to  respond  to 
more  limited  actions.  In  particular,  we  will 
have  forces  whose  capabilities  will  make 
clear  that  the  Soviets  could  not  improve 
their  relative  military  position  by  attack. 

That,  in  barest  outline,  is  our  plan  of 
deterrence. 

Essential  Equivalence.  In  addition  to 
their  purely  military  capabilities,  however, 
strategic  nuclear  forces — like  other  mili- 
tary forces — have  a  broader  role  in  the 
world.  Countries — we  ourselves,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  others — make  judg- 
ments about  our  strength  and  that  of  the 
Soviets.  The  behavior  of  all  those  coun- 
tries will  be  influenced  by  their  judgments. 
It  is  in  that  respect  that  our  second  objec- 
tive— essential  equivalence — particularly 
applies.  It  requires  that  our  forces  overall 
be,  and  be  recognized  as,  at  least  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Otherwise 
the  Soviets  could  gain  in  the  world  (and  we 
lose),  without  war,  from  changes  in  per- 
ceptions about  the  balance  of  nuclear 
power. 

We  have  essential  equivalence  today, 
and  we  must  keep  it.  While  no  one  can 
predict  with  confidence  the  outcome  of  a 
nuclear  exchange,  the  Soviets  would  not 
gain,  in  any  rational  sense,  from  such  a 
conflict — nor  would  we.  Our  most  impor- 
tant objective  is  to  insure — by  our  own 
programs  and  by  arms  control — that  the 
Soviets  remain  in  no  doubt  they  would  not 
gain  from  such  a  conflict  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  either. 

For  many  years  our  nuclear  deterrent 
capability  has  rested  on  the  triad  con- 
cept— that  is,  maintaining  three  separate 
and  independent  sets  of  nuclear  delivery 
systems  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  triple  approach  re- 
flects our  unwillingness  to  take  chances 
where  the  survival  of  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. We  would  never  want  to  be  in  a 
position  where  the  unexpected  failure  of 
one  kind  of  system,  or  the  Soviets  sud- 
denly developing  an  effective  defense 
against  another,  could  leave  us  defenseless 
or  appearing  in  danger  of  being  unable  to 
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retaliate.  If  one  leg  of  the  triad  develops  a 
problem,  the  other  two  can  amply  defend 
us  while  it  is  being  fixed.  I  would  have  it 
no  other  way,  and  the  President  recently 
has  reaffirmed  that  commitment  to  the 
triad. 

Our  triad  of  defense  consists,  first,  of 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles; second,  of  ballistic  missiles  launched 
from  our  submarines;  and,  third,  of  bomb- 
ers armed  with  bombs,  short-range  attack 
missiles,  and  soon  with  air-launched 
cruise  missiles.  We  have  continued  to  in- 
crease the  capabilities  of  each  of  the  three 
legs  of  the  triad,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality. 

With  the  triad  as  our  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent,  the  present  balance  is  adequate 
in  terms  of  our  objectives  of  deterrence 
and  equivalence,  but  we  face  challenges 
for  the  future  that  we  can  ignore  only  at 
great  peril. 

Some  trends  are  of  real  concern:  The 
Soviets  are  rapidly  eroding  important  ad- 
vantages we  once  held  in  a  number  of  key 
areas.  This  is  especially  so  with  respect  to: 
accuracy  and  warhead  numbers.  The  im- 
provement  in  Soviet  long-range  theater 
nuclear  forces  increases  in  significance  as 
the  central  balance  becomes  less  favorable 
to  us.  And,  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
our  land-based  missile  force  in  the  early 
1980's  could,  if  not  corrected,  produce  a 
possible  U.S.  disadvantage  and  contribute' 
to  a  perception  of  U.S.  strategic  inferior- 
ity. The  consequences  would  be  severelj 
adverse  politically  and  could  be  potentially 
destabilizing  militarily. 

The  triad  approach  improves  the  assur 
ance  of  deterrence  by  forcing  a  prospective 
attacker  to  deal  with  three  different  com-, 
ponents,  each  of  which  would  have  to  be 
attacked  in  a  different  way,  and  agains 
which  active  defenses  would  also  have  tc; 
vary.  Because  we  have  a  triad,  a  temporary 
diminution  of  survivability  of  one  compo 
nent  can  be  restored  without  our  overal 
deterrent  going  through  a  period  of  ex 
treme  danger.  If  the  temporarily  di- 
minished component  were  not  eventually 
restored,  however,  the  Soviets  would  bt 
enabled  to  concentrate  their  resources  oi 
the  remaining  legs  of  the  triad  (working  oi 
antisubmarine  warfare  and  air  defense 
neither  limited  by  SALT  II,  and  barragi 
attacks)  thus  perhaps  putting  our  overal 
deterrent  in  doubt  in  the  1990's. 

Although  the  Soviets  are  posing  increas 
ing  challenges  in  the  strategic  area,  thi 
United  States  has  not  been  idle.  In  the  pas 
10  years,  we  have  deployed  more  thar 
1,000  MIRV'ed  missiles,  thereby  increas 
ing  our  missile  warhead  total  nearly  foui 
fold;  we  have,  with  short-range  attaci 
missiles  (SRAM),  increased  the  capabilit; 
of  the  B-52  force.  Moreover,  we  hav 
underway  programs  to  improve  each  of  th 
three  legs  of  the  U.S.  triad  of  strategi 
forces. 
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This  year  we  will  begin  to  put  the  new 
frident  C-4  missile  in  our  submarine 
leet.  In  addition,  the  first  new  Trident 
ubmarine  will  be  on  patrol  in  late  1981, 
vill  be  quieter — and  thus  less  detectable 
icoustically — and  will  be  capable  of 
onger  on-station  times.  We  are  also  con- 
lidering  still  more  advanced  submarine- 
aunched  missiles. 

Our  cruise  missile  programs  will  greatly 
:nhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  bomber 
eg  of  the  triad.  B-52  aircraft  capable  of 
>enetrating  Soviet  air  defenses  will  con- 
inue  to  contribute  to  the  viability  of  the 
nanned  bomber  leg  of  the  triad  into  the 
ate  1980's.  We  are  working  on  bomber  and 
:ruise  missile  technology  for  the  longer 
erm. 

The  most  difficult  issue  to  resolve  has 
>een  the  survivability  of  the  land-based  leg 
)f  the  triad.  We  have  been  seeking  a  solu- 
ion  that  will  satisfy  our  military  needs, 
lave  a  cost  not  out  of  line  with  past  in- 
/estments  in  strategic  systems,  and  be 
insistent  with — in  fact  enhance — our  ef- 
forts in  the  principle  of  verifiability  of 
itrategic  arms  limitations. 

To  restore  the  survivability  of  our  land- 
sased  force  we  will  deploy  a  new  ICBM  in 
i  mobile  basing  mode  that  is  both  surviv- 
ible  and  verifiable.  As  you  know,  to  do 
:his,  the  President  has  chosen  to  authorize 
the  full-scale  development  of  the  largest 
new  missile  permitted  under  SALT  II — the 
MX.  This  missile  will  be  as  capable  as  any 
the  Soviets  can  deploy  under  SALT  II.  It 
will  have  the  same  number  of  reentry  vehi- 
cles as  allowed  on  the  Soviet  SS-18 — 10. 
It  will  have  roughly  equivalent  military 
capability  against  both  hard  and  soft 
targets  to  that  of  the  SS-18  and  better 
capability  than  the  SS  — 19.  It  is  as  large  as 
any  missile  we  would  want  to  build,  even  if 
SALT  II  imposed  no  limit  on  size.  Thus  it 
deprives  the  Soviets  of  any  significant  ad- 
vantage from  their  right  to  308  "modern 
large  ballistic  missiles" — SS-18's. 

The  President's  decision  on  MX  is  con- 
sistent with  both  SALT  II  and  our  broader 
arms  control  policies.  It  will  be  verifiable; 
that  is,  an  observer,  using  national  techni- 
cal means,  would  know  the  number  of 
launchers  deployed,  though  without  know- 
ing their  exact  location.  The  MX  program 
thus  will  enable  us  to: 

•  Improve  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
balance,  a  stability  without  which  serious 
negotiations  in  SALT  III  are  not  possible; 

•  Deny  the  Soviets  any  advantage 
should  they  pursue  an  arms  race  and  thus 
increase  their  motivation  to  negotiate  for 
reductions;  and 

•  More  safely  pursue  significant  bilat- 
eral force  reductions,  because  we  would  be 
able  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  force  size 
without  jeopardizing  its  survivability. 

The  basing  system,  whose  detailed  de- 
sign features  are  under  consideration,  al- 


lows reduction  in  the  number  of  launchers 
and  missiles  because,  independent  of  the 
number  of  launchers  in  the  system,  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  hit  the  same  number 
of  targets  in  order  to  attack  the  system. 
That  allows  us  to  adjust  the  scale  of  MX 
deployment  according  to  the  progress 
made  in  SALT  III. 

The  MX  program  began  its  develop- 
ment in  1976;  full-scale  development  will 
begin  within  1  month  or  so.  We  plan  the 
first  flight  in  1983,  the  initial  deployment 
in  1986,  and  full  deployment  in  1989. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  a  period — 
including  most  of  that  for  which  SALT  II 
will  be  in  effect — during  which  our 
ICBM's  will  be  more  vulnerable.  We  can 
afford  such  a  degradation  for  a  temporary 
period  because  our  overall  capability  will 
remain  very  good. 

Today  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  are 
sufficient  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
all-out  or  lesser  nuclear  attacks.  They  are 
also  clearly  perceived  in  the  world  as  es- 
sentially equivalent  to  Soviet  forces,  so 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  use  any  apparent 
nuclear  superiority  to  their  advantage  in 
the  world.  The  Soviets  do  have  more  bal- 
listic missiles,  with  larger  payloads,  and 
more  megatonnage.  But  to  offset  this,  we 
have  a  larger  number  of  warheads,  greater 
accuracy,  and  advantages  in  our  sub- 
marines and  bomber  forces. 

SALT  II  can  and  does  limit,  to  a  degree, 
the  scale  of  the  military  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  extent  of  the 
necessary  response.  Even  with  SALT  II, 
however,  in  order  to  maintain  essential 
equivalence  we  will  need  to  continue  to 
maintain  and  modernize — at  an  annual 
cost  higher  than  in  recent  years — our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  and  other  military  forces. 
That  is  true  quite  irrespective  of  SALT  II, 
though  needs  and  costs  would  both  rise 
without  SALT  II. 

The  nuclear  balance  does  not  take  care 
of  itself.  Unless  restrained  by  arms  limita- 
tion treaties  or  matched  by  us,  the  Soviets' 
present  momentum  could  tip  it  in  their 
favor.  Neither  equivalence  nor  even  deter- 
rence will  be  maintained  automatically.  To 
do  so  requires  will  and  resolve — and  ac- 
tion on  strategic  programs — from  the 
people  of  this  country.  This  situation  is  not 
likely  to  change  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  face  a  continued  military  challenge  for 
the  future  that  we  can  ignore  only  at  great 
peril.  But  we  have  an  opportunity  to  limit 
the  scale  of  that  challenge,  an  opportunity 
that  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  let  pass. 


Basic  Elements  of  the  Agreement 

That,  in  brief,  is  how  I  see  the  strategic 
military  challenge  we  face  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  how  I  think  we  must  respond  to 
it.  With  that  as  background,  let  me  now 
discuss  the  SALT  II  treaty  itself,  and  why  I 
support  it. 
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I  support  SALT  II,  quite  simply,  because 

I  believe  it  enhances  our  military  security 
and  is  in  the  defense  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement  are  familiar  to  you.  They  in- 
clude three  documents:  a  treaty,  a  protocol , 
and  a  statement  of  principles. 

SALT  II  Treaty.  The  treaty  is  to  last 
through  1985.  It  does  these  things: 

It  limits  each  side  by  the  end  of  1981  to  a 
total  of  2,250  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  (ICBM)  launchers,  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  launch- 
ers, and  heavy  bombers. 

•  This  will  require  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
by  approximately  250  these  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  (called  SNDV's). 
Without  SALT  II,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinued, as  I  believe  it  would,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  instead  have  about  3,000 
such  weapons  by  1985,  instead  of  2,250. 
No  operational  U.S.  system  will  have  to  be 
reduced. 

Within  the  2,250  overall  limit,  the  treaty 
sets  a  lower  limit  of  1,200  for 
launchers  of  ballistic  missiles  that  carry 
multiple  warheads  aimed  at  more  than  one 
target  (these  systems  are  called  MIRV'ed). 
Also,  the  number  of  such  launchers  plus 
the  number  of  heavy  bombers  carrying 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCM)  can- 
not exceed  1,320. 

•  Again,  these  limits  hold  the  Soviets 
down  to  a  level  well  below  what  I  believe 
they  otherwise  could  be  expected  to  reach. 
For  example,  without  SALT  II,  I  would 
expect  them  by  1985  to  have  1,800 
multiple-warhead  missiles  instead  of 
1,200. 

•  The  limits  placed  on  heavy  bombers 
with  cruise  missiles  will  permit  us  to  build 
the  heavy  bomber  forces  we  have  planned 
by  1985.  To  the  extent  that  we  may  be 
required  to  reduce  multiple-warhead  sys- 
tems, they  will  be  older  ones  (chiefly  Min- 
uteman  III  missiles  of  increasing  vulnera- 
bility) whose  place  will  be  taken  by  heavy 
bombers  with  cruise  missiles  or  Trident 
submarines,  leaving  us  stronger. 

The  treaty  also  sets  a  sublimit  of  820  on 
launchers  for  land-based  missiles  which 
have  multiple  warheads  that  can  be  aimed 
at  more  than  one  target  (MIRV'ed 
ICBM's).  Those  are  the  most  threatening 
part  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

•  The  820  figure  is  at  least  100  fewer 
than  we  expected  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Soviets  would  reach  even  under  the  SALT 

II  limits,  and  much  lower  than  the  number 
they  could  reach  by  1985  without  SALT 
given  their  current  trend.  The  820  figure, 
however,  is  well  above  the  number  we  plan 
to  deploy. 

The  treaty  also  contains  qualitative  lim- 
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its.  It  limits  each  side  to  only  one  new  type 
of  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  and  it  requires  that  any  such  new 
missile  not  carry  more  than  10  independ- 
ently targeted  warheads  or  reentry  vehicles 
(RV's). 

•  This  limit  permits  us  to  build  the  only 
new  land-based  missile  we  have  planned  to 
develop  through  1985,  the  MX.  It  permits 
us  to  place  on  it  the  maximum  number  of 
warheads  we  intended — 10. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  developing  several  new  land-based 
missiles,  their  fifth  generation  of  them. 
The  treaty  limit  means  that  now  all  but  one 
of  those  new  missiles  will  have  to  be 
restricted  to  quite  limited  modifications  of 
their  predecessors.  It  will  also  mean  that 
instead  of  developing  a  separate  special- 
ized new  missile  for  each  of  several  mis- 
sions, the  Soviets  will  have  to  make  some 
tough  choices.  For  example,  they  will 
have  to  choose  either  a  replacement  for 
their  existing  single-warhead  land-based 
missile  (the  SS-1 1)  or  another  new  missile 
with  up  to  10  warheads  to  replace  their 
SS-17's  (4  warheads)  and  SS-19's  (6 
warheads).  They  cannot,  under  SALT  II, 
develop  both  of  these,  nor  can  they  de- 
velop a  new  type  missile  to  replace  the 
SS-18. 

The  treaty  also  places  a  limit  on  what  we 
call  "fractionation."  This  means  that  the 
number  of  reentry  vehicles  on  existing  or 
modified  ICBM's  cannot  be  increased 
from  what  it  is  now  and  that  the  permitted 
new  ICBM  could  not,  if  MIRV'ed,  have 
more  than  10  reentry  vehicles. 

•  We  have  no  plans  to  increase  the 
number  of  warheads  on  our  principal 
land-based  missile,  the  Minuteman  III; 
doing  so  would  not  increase  its  military 
effectiveness.  The  Soviets,  however,  have 
much  larger  missiles  that  could  be  adapted 
to  carry  many  more  warheads.  The  treaty 
takes  away  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to 
exploit  this.  For  example,  except  for  this 
limit,  the  Soviet  SS-18  missile  could  be 
equipped  to  carry  20  or  even  30  independ- 
ently targeted  warheads  in  the  1980's.  With 
SALT  II,  that  will  not  happen. 

The  treaty  also  provides  measures  to 
permit  unimpeded  verification  by  national 
technical  means. 

•  This  is  a  matter  I  shall  cover  in  more 
detail  when  I  return  to  testify  on  verifica- 
tion. For  the  present,  I  will  note  only  the 
simple  point  that  all  the  uncertainties  we 
face  about  Soviet  forces  with  SALT  II 
would  be  greater  without  a  SALT  II 
agreement,  because  any  deception,  con- 
cealment, and  countermeasures  which  the 
treaty  bans  would  be  permitted. 

So  much  for  the  treaty  itself. 

Protocol.  The  protocol  covers  a  shorter 
period;  it  expires  on  December  31,  1981.  It 
bars  operational  deployment  of  ground- 


launched  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
(GLCM's  and  SLCM's)  with  ranges 
greater  than  600  kilometers  through  1981, 
but  it  permits  unimpeded  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  such  vehicles  of  any  range. 
This  limit  will  have  no  impact  whatsoever 
on  our  present  cruise  missile  testing  and 
development  schedule.  I  might  add  that  the 
protocol  provision  was  adjusted  to  our 
schedules  and  not  vice  versa.  The  protocol 
also  bars  deployment  of  mobile  land-based 
or  air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles  through 
1981;  again,  this  will  not  affect  our  MX 
development,  which  will  not  enter  its 
flight-test  phase  until  1983. 

Statement  of  Principles.  Finally,  the 
agreement  includes  a  statement  of  princi- 
ples to  guide  SALT  III,  plus  Soviet  com- 
mitments not  to  produce  more  than  30 
Backfire  bombers  per  year  and  to  limit 
increases  in  its  capability.  The  Backfire 
production  restriction  means  that  the 
Soviets  now  will  not  be  able  to  divert 
Backfires  to  a  strategic  role  (where  they 
would  add  only  marginally  anyway)  with- 
out greatly  reducing  Soviet  capability  for 
the  naval  and  regional  missions  to  which 
Backfires  are  normally  assigned. 

The  Need  for  Ratification 

I  consider  SALT  II  a  significant  and 
most  useful  step,  though  not  so  far- 
reaching  an  agreement  as  we  would  have 
liked — or  as  we  hope  for  in  the  future. 

Our  predecessors  sought  more  far- 
reaching  agreements  at  earlier  stages  of  the 
talks  but  finally  accepted  the  more  modest 
limits  of  the  Vladivostok  agreement.  In 
1977,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Administra- 
tion, we  attempted  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive arms  control  agreement  that 
would  have  been  substantially  more 
restrictive  than  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment— or  the  SALT  II  treaty  itself.  But  a 
number  of  technological  and  political  fac- 
tors prevented  success.  Not  least  was  the 
Soviet  insistence  that  the  Vladivostok 
agreement  had  set  the  major  parameters  for 
SALT  II,  and  that  deeper  cuts  had  to  await 
the  negotiation  of  SALT  III. 

We  therefore  took  the  dual  track  of  try- 
ing to  negotiate  the  largest  possible  reduc- 
tions to  the  Vladivostok  overall  ceilings, 
and  the  lowest  possible  sublimits,  while 
limiting  qualitative  improvements  in  new 
systems.  We  have  achieved  real  successes 
in  both  areas. 

We  have  been  able  to  negotiate  the  re- 
ductions in  the  Vladivostok  limits  from 
2,400  to  2,250  for  the  overall  total.  We 
have  introduced  new  sublimits.  Instead  of 
1,320  ballistic  missiles  with  multiple 
warheads,  there  can  be  only  1,200,  while 
the  1,320  limit  applies  to  the  sum  of  those 
and  heavy  bombers  equipped  with  long- 
range  cruise  missiles.  There  is  also  a  new 
sublimit  of  820  on  land-based  MIRV'ed 
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ICBM's,  the  most  destabilizing  strategic 
force  element. 

In  addition,  we  have  broken  significant 
new  ground  in  the  qualitative  area  by  limits 
on  numbers  of  reentry  vehicles  on  each 
type  of  ICBM  (and  maximum  limits  for 
SLBM's)  and  by  allowing  each  side  only 
one  new  type  of  ICBM. 

Taken  together,  these  two  tracks  have 
resulted  in  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
arms  control  process,  and  it  is  a  step  that 
supports  our  strategic  objectives. 

A  simple  way  to  measure  the  utility  of 
SALT  II  to  our  strategic  objectives  of  de- 
terrence and  essential  equivalence  is  to 
return  to  a  fact  I  mentioned  before  in  pass- 
ing: Without  the  SALT  II  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  nearly  one-third 
more  strategic  systems  than  with  the 
agreement — instead  of  the  2,250  delivery 
vehicles  of  the  treaty,  they  could  have| 
3,000.  And  there  would  be  corresponding 
effects  on  other  measures — including 
overall  throw-weight,  megatonnage, 
weapons  numbers,  and  the  like.  Naturally; 
we  do  not  know  what  the  Soviets  would  dc 
in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  but  these  higher, 
strategic  system  levels  are  well  within  theif 
capability. 

A  Soviet  buildup  of  this  kind  would 
pose  a  greater  challenge  and  make  protect-' 
ing  our  security  more  difficult  in  quite 
specific  ways. 

First,  the  simple  addition  of  numbers, 
would  force  us  to  increase  our  own  pro- 
grams still  further  to  preserve  essential' 
equivalence,  to  maintain  areas  of  U.S.  ad- 
vantage to  offset  Soviet  leads  in  other 
areas.  Without  SALT  we  would  lose  the 
greater  predictability  that  is  one  of  the 
agreement's  most  important  contributions 
to  stability.  In  my  view,  it  is  probable  that 
without  SALT  II  we  would  enter  into  an  era 
of  greater  uncertainty — in  both  military 
and  political  terms— that  would  result  in 
increased  strategic  forces  on  both  sides,  as 
hedges  against  that  uncertainty.  This 
would  mean  less  rather  than  more  security 
for  the  United  States— and  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  too. 

For,  faced  with  such  a  Soviet  buildup, 
the  United  States  could— and  I  am  confi- 
dent would — respond.  Given  our  determi- 
nation to  maintain  essential  equivalence 
and  the  demonstrated  Soviet  willingness  tc 
avoid  strategic  inferiority  even  at  greai 
cost,  the  net  result  of  such  a  numbers  race 
would  be  greater  strategic  force  levels  ai 
greater  expense  and  at  substantial  risk  tc 
stability. 

Second,  while  SALT  II  won't  solve  the 
Minuteman  vulnerability  problem,  it  wil1 
make  the  solution  of  the  problem  easiei 
than  without  an  agreement.  SALT  II  wil 
limit,  to  well  below  previously  projectec 
levels,  the  number  of  Soviet  MIRV'ee 
ICBM's.  It  will  freeze  the  number  o 
warheads  on  existing  ballistic  missile 
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launchers  and  will  limit  the  number  of 
reentry  vehicles  allowed  for  new  ICBM's. 
These  restrictions  sharply  reduce  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Soviet  throw-weight  ad- 
vantage, which,  without  limitation, 
would,  for  example,  enable  them  to  deploy 
many  more  than  the  10  warhead  limit  on 
their  largest  ICBM's. 

The  combination  of  limitations  on  mis- 
sile launchers  and  numbers  of  warheads 
per  missile  limits  the  total  number  of 
ICBM  warheads  well  below  what  it  could 
otherwise  be.  This  will  ease  somewhat  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  survivability  of  our 
land-based  ICBM's.  The  deployment  of  a 
new  mobile  ICBM  system,  regardless  of 
basing  mode,  will  be  more  feasible  be- 
cause an  upper  bound  will  be  placed  on  the 
number  of  warheads  that  can  be  aimed  at 
the  targets  represented  by  that  deploy- 
ment. Even  if  the  fractionation  and 
MIRV'ed  ICBM  limits  were  not  continued 
after  1985,  the  inability  to  test  much  larger 
numbers  of  warheads  (or  add  more 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's)  before  the  treaty  ex- 
pires would  delay  the  Soviet  capability  to 
increase  the  threat  to  our  mobile  systems. 
It  will  thus  improve  what  I  judge  to  be 
already  a  favorable  cost-exchange  ratio  for 
the  MX  versus  the  Soviet  systems  that 
threaten  it.  (That  is,  it  will  be  easier  and 
cheaper  for  us  to  add  hard  aim  points  to  the 
MX  system  to  preserve  its  survivability 
than  for  the  Soviets  to  add  missiles  or  re- 
entry vehicles  to  attack  it.)  SALT  II 
becomes,  then,  an  important  element  in 
insuring  ICBM  survivability. 

Third,  to  the  extent  that,  as  seems  to  me 
extremely  likely,  the  lack  of  SALT  limits 
would  result  in  greater  Soviet  programs, 
and  larger  U.S.  responses,  we  would  be 
diverting  scarce  defense  resources.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  unlimited  resources  to  spend  on  stra- 
tegic weapons  programs  without  signifi- 
cantly affecting  other  defense  priorities — 
such  as  improvements  in  conventional 
forces — or  risking  negative  effects  on  our 
domestic  situation,  in  terms,  for  example, 
of  social  needs  and  inflationary  pressures. 

SALT  will  not  by  itself  be  the  solution  to 

our  strategic  nuclear  force  problems.  Even 

with  SALT  we  will  need  to,  and  we  will  be 

permitted  to,  expand  our  strategic  military 

force  program  efforts  above  their  present 

|  levels.   Those   levels,   significantly,   are 

!  about  half,  in  constant  dollar  terms,  of 

'  what  they  were  during  the  mid-1960's.  But 

SALT  will  mean  greater  stability  and  pre- 

1  dictability  in  the  strategic  challenges  we 

!  face,  and  so  the  balance  will  be  maintain- 

\  able  at  a  substantially  lower  level  of  de- 

S  structive  power  than  would  otherwise  be 

|  the  case . 

Moreover,  with  SALT,  it  would  be  sig- 
i  nificantly  less  expensive  (perhaps  as  much 
!  as  $30  billion  less  expensive  over  the  next 
|  decade)  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 


that  balance  than  without  a  SALT  II 
agreement.  Those  additional  costs  repre- 
sent a  rough  estimate  of  the  kinds  of  addi- 
tional increases  we  would  need  to  expand 
our  present  programs  further  (or  add  new 
ones)  to  meet  increased  Soviet  efforts.  The 
$30  billion  is  by  no  means  a  maximum 
possible  additional  cost;  it  does  not,  for 
example,  take  into  account  the  effects  on 
U.S.  programs  if  Soviet  buildups  were  to 
continue  beyond  1985 — or  if  the  collapse 
of  the  effort  to  limit  offensive  arms  also 
meant  an  end  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 

SALT  II,  while  forestalling  this  unpro- 
ductive numbers  race,  will  leave  us  the 
flexibility  to  carry  out  the  important  qual- 
itative programs  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenges the  treaty  will  not  eliminate.  We  can 
develop,  test,  and  deploy  each  of  our 
planned  programs— cruise  missiles,  Tri- 
dent, MX — in  the  fashion,  and  on  the 
schedule,  that  we  have  planned.  Apart 
from  putting  some  distinguishing  features 
on  our  ALCM's  and  cruise  missile  carriers 
(to  aid  counting  under  SALT),  we  will  not 
be  forced  by  SALT  II  to  alter  our  strategic 
programs,  which  we  need  to  balance 
Soviet  programs  that  are  allowed  in  SALT 
II  and  that  are,  in  large  measure,  already  in 
place.  SALT  II  will  also  leave  us  free  to 
pursue  with  our  allies  the  important  issues 
of  modernization  of  NATO's  inter- 
mediate-range or  theater  nuclear  forces, 
and  to  consider  arms  control  initiatives  in 
this  area. 

Some  have  argued  that  we  should  link 
the  SALT  II  agreement  to  Soviet  behavior 
in  other  areas.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
and  we  are  certainly  completely  at  odds 
about  Soviet  and  Soviet-sponsored  de- 
stabilizing actions  in  developing  areas  of 
the  world — and  about  U.S.  concerns  for 
protection  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
These  are  expressions  of  the  fundamental 
differences  in  world  view  that  make  us 
adversaries.  That  adversarial  relationship 
in  turn  motivates  the  strategic  arms  compe- 
tition and — carried  to  its  extreme — could 
produce  a  nuclear  conflict.  But  the  SALT 
II  treaty  is  in  the  interest  of  both  nations. 
For  the  United  States  to  frustrate  its  own 
interests  by  insisting  on  such  linkage 
makes  no  more  sense  than  for  the  Soviets 
to  use  the  threat  of  SALT  II  rejection  to  try 
to  inhibit  the  development  of  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Concern  has  also  been  expressed  that 
SALT  II  ratification  will  encourage  com- 
placency and  cause  the  United  States  to  fail 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  retain  adequate 
deterrence  and  essential  equivalence  in 
strategic  forces.  In  fact  the  SALT  II  debate 
is  likely  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  An 
understanding  of  the  strategic  situation 
will  promote  awareness  of  what  we  need  to 
assure  our  security  in  strategic  nuclear 
terms— insofar  as  security  is  feasible  in 
the  era  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  bal- 
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listic  and  cruise  missiles,  and  strategic 
bombers. 

If  SALT  is  rejected  or  otherwise  fails  to 
come  into  effect,  it  is  not  certain  that  U.S. 
actions  on  strategic  forces  (as  compared  to 
Soviet  actions)  would  produce  a  more  fa- 
vorable balance  than  will  result  under 
SALT  II.  The  United  States  could— and  I 
think  would — respond  to  a  heightened 
competition  in  strategic  arms  if  we  had  to. 
The  result,  however,  would  be  more 
weapons,  higher  costs,  and  probably  less 
security — for  both  sides.  In  any  event,  to 
quote  a  recent  Chicago  Tribune  editorial, 
"We  have  no  need  to  terrify  ourselves  into 
doing  what  is  necessary  for  our  security." 
We  intend  to  do  what  is  necessary.  Less 
will  be  necessary  under  SALT  II  than 
without  it,  and  we  will  be  at  least  as  likely 
to  do  what  is  necessary.  From  this  as  from 
other  points  of  view,  SALT  II  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  security. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  SALT  II  treaty  will  serve 
the  defense  interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  enhances  stability.  It  allows  us  the  flexi- 
bility to  modernize  our  strategic  forces  to 
maintain  deterrence  and  equivalence 
without  unnecessarily  expensive  and  po- 
tentially destabilizing  strategic  nuclear 
arms  competition.  I  do  not  doubt  our  eco- 
nomic or  technical  ability  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Soviets  in  strategic 
weapons.  I  do  question  whether  such  an 
effort  is  desirable  if  we  can  avoid  a  part  of 
it  through  strategic  arms  limitation.  And  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  would  find  our  secu- 
rity increased  after  such  a  further  round  of 
competition. 

Under  the  treaty,  we  can  maintain  flexi- 
bility and  credible  deterrence  and  assure 
essential  equivalence.  Without  the  treaty, 
we  could  also  do  these  things,  but  it  would 
be  more  costly  and  less  certain.  I  see  the 
treaty  as  a  valuable  method  of  meeting  our 
strategic  goals — as  a  major  component  in 
our  efforts  to  do  so,  along  with  our 
weapons  programs.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a 
very  important  component,  although  I 
emphasize  that  it  will  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  substantial  U.S.  defense  pro- 
grams and  particularly  by  expanded  ones 
in  the  strategic  field. 

That  is  my  analysis  of  this  treaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  though  the  limitations  it  imposes 
are  modest  ones,  they  are  important,  and 
the  treaty  is  an  important  step  toward  in- 
creasing our  military  security.  It  clearly 
limits  the  Soviet  threat  with  which  we  will 
have  to  contend  while  not  substantially 
constraining  what  we  would  otherwise 
plan  to  develop  and  deploy. 

My  professional  career  of  more  than  30 
years  has  been  devoted  principally  to 
maintaining  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  a  period  during  which  interna- 
tional developments  and  technological  ad- 
vances have  made  that  goal  attainable  only 
to  a  rather  limited  degree.  I  have  person- 
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ally  seen  tens  of  nuclear  explosions,  some 
of  them  of  many  megatons,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  what  a  full-scale  nuclear 
war  would  be  like.  I  am  utterly  convinced 
that  it  would  be  dreadful  beyond  imagina- 
tion. 

To  make  it  less  likely,  we  have  to  do  two 
things.  We  have  to  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily— second  to  none.  SALT  II  allows  us 
to  do  that,  but  we  must  retain  the  will  and 
make  the  sacrifices  to  do  it.  And  we  must 
limit,  and  then  reduce,  nuclear  arsenals, 
and  prevent  their  further  proliferation  to 
non-nuclear  nations.  SALT  II,  which  pro- 
tects and  enhances  the  military  security  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  modest  but  vital  step 
along  that  road.  We  must  not  fail  to  take 
that  step. 

ACDA  DIRECTOR  SEIGNIOUS, 
JULY  10,  1979 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  appear 
before  the  committee  today  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  As  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  I  will  concentrate  on  how  SALT 
II — a  strong  arms  control  achievement 
which  reduces  the  risk  of  nuclear  war — 
enhances  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Almost  25  years  ago,  after  the  Ameri- 
can monopoly  had  been  transformed  into  a 
deadly  sharing  of  this  enormous  destruc- 
tive capability,  the  implications  of  the  nu- 
clear age  for  national  security  and  national 
survival  were  foreseen  by  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur: 

War  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to  destroy  both 
sides.  No  longer  is  it  the  weapon  of  adventure 
whereby  a  short  cut  to  international  power  and 
wealth — a  place  in  the  sun — can  be  gained.  If  you 
lose,  you  are  annihilated.  If  you  win,  you  stand  only 
to  lose.  No  longer  does  it  possess  the  chance  of  the 
winner  of  duel — it  contains  rather  the  germs  of  dou- 
ble suicide. 

Every  U.S.  President  in  the  nuclear 
age — Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter — has 
appreciated  this  reality  and  borne  the  awe- 
some responsibility  it  imposes. 

Thus,  when  I  speak  for  SALT  II,  I  do  not 
speak  for  detente,  or  for  good  will,  or  for  a 
political  party,  or  for  trust.  I  speak  for  arms 
control  that  will  enhance  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Security 

The  essential  criterion  for  both  our  de- 
fense policy  and  arms  control  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Defense  policy 
and  arms  control  policy  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  As  President  Kennedy  once 
wrote,  "Diplomacy  and  defense  are  no 
longer  distinct  alternatives,  one  to  be  used 
where  the  other  fails — both  must  comple- 
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ment  each  other." 

There  is  widespread  agreement  in  this 
country  on  two  fundamental  goals. 

•  One,  that  we  should  reduce  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  the  two  superpowers;  and 

•  Two,  that  we  must  maintain  essential 
equivalence  in  strategic  forces  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

SALT  II  provides  the  only  way  to  pursue 
both  goals  simultaneously.  The  treaty 
places  upper  limits  on  strategic  competi- 
tion and  begins  the  process  of  reductions. 
It  also  helps  to  preserve  a  U.S.  strategic 
posture  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  protects  those  defense  program 
options  we  need  to  maintain  a  modern, 
flexible,  and  survivable  deterrent. 


The  United  States  will  maintain  essen- 
tial equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
with  or  without  SALT.  But  the  SAL! 
process— including  this  SALT  II  treaty- 
enables  us  to  do  so  at  lower,  less  expen- 
sive, and  less  dangerous  levels. 

A  strong  defense  coupled  with  sensibh 
arms  control  can  better  enhance  our  secu 
rity  than  either  can  alone.  Each  natior 
must  provide  for  its  own  defense.  But,  ii 
the  nuclear  age,  adversaries  must  cooper 
ate  in  order  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

The  chances  of  war  are  reduced  as  th 
nuclear  balance  becomes  more  stable  an« 
more  predictable.  SALT  can  contribute  t< 
this  stability  and  predictability  in  severs 
ways: 
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•  By  maintaining  basic  parity  in  overall 
strategic  forces  and  preventing  one  side  or 
the  other  from  gaining  the  kind  of  numeri- 
cal advantage  which  could  be  exploited 
militarily  or  politically; 

•  By  preserving  the  ability  of  each  side 
to  maintain  forces  which  are  secure  from 
surprise  attack  and  which  can  retaliate 
with  an  effective  second  strike;  and 

•  By  insuring  that  both  sides  have  suf- 
ficient knowledge  about  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  other,  to  enhance  mutual  con- 
fidence that  parity  and  deterrence  exist. 

The  provisions  of  SALT  II  help  make 
the  balance  more  stable  by  limiting  both 
the  numbers  and  the  capabilities  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear-weapon  systems.  The 
agreement  also  enhances  our  ability  to 
monitor  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

Quantitative  Constraints 

The  SALT  II  agreement  prohibits  either 
side  from  achieving  a  numerical  advantage 
in  strategic  launchers.  This  is  important 
because  a  meaningful  numerical  advan- 
tage might  be  exploited  either  militarily, 
for  more  launchers  can  send  more 
warheads  against  the  other  side  's  military 
and  civilian  targets,  or  politically,  for  even 
the  appearance  of  greater  numbers  could 
be  powerful  diplomatic  currency.  Ques- 
tions raised  during  the  SALT  I  debate  and 

•the  resolution  approving  the  Interim 
Agreement  reflected  Senate  concern  over 
the  potentially  dangerous  consequences  of 
numerical  disparities.  SALT  II  alleviates 
this  concern  by  providing  for  equal  aggre- 
gate ceilings. 

In  SALT  II,  the  overall  ceiling  for  ICBM 
[intercontintental  ballistic  missile]  launch- 
ers, SLBM  [submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile]  launchers,  and  heavy  bombers  is 
equal  for  both  sides — initially  2,400,  to  be 

'  reduced  by  the  end  of  1981  to  2,250.  Under 
SALT  II,  there  will  be  no  race  for  advan- 
tage in  numbers  of  launchers. 

SALT  II  also  places  subceilings  on 

!  specific  categories  of  launchers — espe- 
cially MIRV'ed  [multiple  independently- 
targetable  reentry  vehicle]  missile 
launchers. 

There  is  a  limit  of  1,320  on  the  total  of 
MIRV'ed  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers 
plus  heavy  bombers  equipped  for  long- 

|  range,  air-launched  cruise  missiles.  The 

j  total  number  of  MIRV  'ed  launchers  cannot 

i  exceed  1 ,200,  and  the  number  of  MIRV'ed 
ICBM  launchers — the  most  destabilizing 

!  weapon  system — is  limited  to  a  maximum 

j of  820. 

Within  these  ceilings,  the  two  sides 

!  maintain  some  latitude  in  selecting  a  mix 
of   land-based    missiles,    submarine- 

[  launched  missiles,  and  heavy  bombers. 

!  These  ceilings  will  hold  deployment  of  the 

I  new  Soviet  MIRV'ed  missiles,  especially 

|  their  new  MIRV'ed  ICBM's,  to  well  below 


the  numbers  they  could  have  without  the 
agreement. 

Now  these  ceilings— 2,250,  1,200, 
820 — are  higher  than  we  wanted  them  to 
be.  We  tried  to  negotiate  lower  numbers. 
However,  it  proved  impossible  at  this 
stage  in  SALT  to  bring  the  numbers  down 
more.  SALT  II  will  help  to  eliminate  the 
Soviet  numerical  advantage  in  launchers, 
forcing  them  to  reduce  by  some  250  sys- 
tems. With  equal  ceilings  in  SALT  II  and  a 
mutual  commitment  to  pursue — in  the 
words  of  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Principles — "significant  and  substantial 
reductions  in  the  numbers  of  strategic  of- 
fensive arms,"  I  believe  we  have  taken  an 
important  next  step  and  opened  the  way  for 
deeper  reductions  in  the  future. 

Qualitative  Constraints 

Even  with  equal  numerical  ceilings,  ad- 
vancing technology  offers  the  potential  for 
continuing  competition  and  substantial  in- 
creases in  strategic  capabilities.  At  times, 
the  rate  of  technological  development 
seems  to  have  outstripped  our  ability  to 
bring  technology  under  control.  In  the 
military  field,  advanced  technology  has 
enabled  us — some  would  say  driven 
us — to  develop  newer,  more  deadly  types 
of  weapons  and  to  make  existing  weapons 
even  more  destructive. 

In  arms  control,  technological  advances 
can  offset  numerical  limits.  In  SALT!,  for 
example,  we  froze  the  number  of  strategic 
missile  launchers  on  both  sides.  This 
capped  the  quantitative  arms  race  in  bal- 
listic missile  launchers.  But,  MIRV  tech- 
nology— which  was  deliberately  not  lim- 
ited in  any  way  in  SALT  I — enabled  both 
countries  to  replace  a  missile  which  could 
send  one  warhead  to  one  target  with  a 
missile  which  can  send  many  warheads  to 
many  separate  targets.  The  launcher  race 
gave  way  to  a  warhead  race.  The  number 
of  weapon  systems  remained  the  same,  but 
their  capabilities  became  even  greater  and 
more  deadly. 

The  technological  arms  race  poses  as 
many  dangers  to  stability  as  does  the 
numerical  arms  race.  The  MIRV'ed  ICBM 
is  the  most  obvious  example.  In  SALT  II, 
we  have  limited  not  only  the  numbers  of 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  but 
their  capabilities  as  well.  And  we  have 
succeeded — not  in  halting  the  technologi- 
cal arms  race,  but  certainly  in  slowing  it 
down.  There  are  a  number  of  qualitative 
restraints  in  SALT  II,  and  they  are  quite 
specific. 

SALT  II  freezes  the  number  of  warheads 
on  existing  types  of  ICBM's  and  estab- 
lishes ceilings  on  the  number  of  warheads 
that  can  be  placed  on  SLBM's  and  on  any 
new  type  of  ICBM.  This  means  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  exploit  fully  the 
MIRV  potential  of  their  ICBM  throw- 
weight  advantage. 


SALT  II  bans  new  ICBM's  and  new 
SLBM's  which  are  larger  in  throw-weight 
than  the  largest  current  light  ICBM,  the 
Soviet  SS-19. 

SALT  II  bans  new  types  of  ICBM's, 
with  an  exception  for  only  one  new  type  of 
light  ICBM  for  each  side.  Constraints 
written  into  this  provision  will  limit  im- 
provements to  existing  types  of  ICBM's  in 
such  characteristics  as  throw-weight, 
launch-weight,  number  of  warheads, 
length,  diameter,  and  fuel  type. 

The  numerical  ceilings  and  the  qualita- 
tive restraints  are  mutually  reinforcing. 
Taken  together,  they  limit  the  ability  of 
both  sides  to  increase  the  number  of 
launchers,  the  number  of  warheads,  and 
the  throw- weight  of  their  missile  forces. 
We  have,  in  effect,  capped  the  major  in- 
dices by  which  central  strategic  power  is 
measured. 

The  equal  aggregate  ceilings  cap  the 
first  index  of  strategic  power — the  number 
of  launchers.  The  subceilings  on  the 
number  of  MIRV'ed  missile  launchers  and 
the  "fractionation"  limits  on  the  numbers 
of  warheads  that  can  be  put  on  a  given 
missile  combine  to  place  an  upper  limit  on 
the  second  index — the  total  number  of 
warheads.  The  ban  on  increasing  the 
number  of  heavy  ICBM's  and  the  upper 
limits  on  the  size  of  both  heavy  and  light 
ICBM's  combine  to  produce  an  upper  limit 
on  the  third  index — total  throw-weight. 

There  are  other  qualitative  constraints  in 
the  treaty.  SALT  II  bans  rapid  reload  sys- 
tems which,  if  made  workable,  could 
greatly  increase  the  military  capabilities  of 
ICBM  launchers.  To  reinforce  this,  SALT 
II  also  bans  storage  of  excess  missiles  near 
launch  sites. 

SALT  II  also  bans  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  several  types  of 
weapons  not  yet  deployed  by  either  side 
but  which  could  otherwise  be  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  in  either  country.  Under  SALT 
II,  there  can  be: 

•  No  long-range  ballistic  missiles  on 
ships  other  than  submarines; 

•  No  ballistic  or  cruise  missile  laun- 
chers on  the  ocean  floor,  seabed,  or  the 
beds  of  internal  or  inland  waters; 

•  No  systems  for  placing  nuclear  or 
other  mass  destruction  weapons  in  orbit; 

•  No  mobile  launchers  of  heavy 
ICBM's; 

•  No  heavy  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic missiles; 

•  No  heavy  air-to-surface  ballistic 
missiles  and 

•  No  air-launched  cruise  missiles  with 
multiple  independently-targetable  war- 
heads. 

For  the  duration  of  SALT  II,  there  will 
be  no  arms  race  at  all  in  any  of  these  areas. 
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Verification 

I  know  this  committee  will  be  looking 
specifically  at  verification  in  its  hearings, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  here 
about  SALT  verification  and  about  how 
the  verification  provisions  of  SALT  II 
build  mutual  confidence  in  the  SALT 
process. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  is  adequately 
verifiable.  We  are  confident  we  can  detect 
any  violation  by  the  Soviets  which  could 
pose  a  significant  military  risk  or  ad- 
versely affect  the  strategic  balance. 

In  SALT  we  don't  rely  on  trust.  Trust  is 
not  a  basis  for  national  survival.  We  verify 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  by  using  our  diverse,  pow- 
erful, and  sophisticated  intelligence  capa- 
bilities. These  include  photoreconnais- 
sance  satellites  which  survey  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  regular  basis.  Our  various 
intelligence-collection  techniques  com- 
plement each  other.  We  do  not  depend  on 
just  one  source  for  the  data  we  need.  Taken 
together,  these  capabilities  provide  us  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  detailed,  accurate, 
up-to-date  information  on  those  Soviet 
forces  and  activities  limited  by  SALT. 

When  one  considers  the  verifiability  of 
SALT  II,  it  is  important  to  remember  sev- 
eral things  about  strategic  systems. 

•  Many  are  very  large,  complex  sys- 
tems. For  example,  it  takes  many  months 
to  construct  an  ICBM  silo  launcher  and 
years  to  assemble  and  deploy  a  nuclear 
submarine.  They  can't  be  constructed 
overnight.  This  gives  us  time  to  monitor 
activities. 

•  New  systems  have  to  be  tested  to  have 
operational  confidence.  As  a  former  mili- 
tary man,  I  can  assure  you  that  no  com- 
mander is  going  to  place  five  extra 
warheads  on  a  missile  and  have  confidence 
in  that  system  without  testing  it  exten- 
sively. We  can  observe  these  Soviet  tests. 

•  Systems  need  personnel  to  run  them 
and  extensive  logistical  and  security  sup- 
port. Some  charge  that  the  Soviets  could 
stockpile  extra  missiles  and  then  one  night 
change  the  strategic  balance.  However,  it 
is  one  thing  to  produce  a  missile  in  a  fac- 
tory; it  is  quite  another  to  have  the  trained 
personnel,  the  logistics,  and  the  launchers 
themselves — without  our  being  able  to 
spot  them.  Activities  such  as  these  com- 
pound the  task  of  keeping  deployments 
hidden,  and  they  increase  the  chance  that 
we  will  spot  them. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  was  negotiated 
and  drafted  with  verification  in  mind. 
There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  SALT  II 
which  are  worth  highlighting  for  their  con- 
tributions to  verification  and  confidence 
building. 

•  The  treaty  bans  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  which  impede  verification 
of  compliance.  The  natural  tendency  of 


governments  toward  secrecy  in  matters  of 
security  has  yielded  in  important  ways  to 
the  demands  of  mutual  confidence.  A  not- 
able explicit  example  is  that  both  countries 
have  limited  their  freedom  to  encrypt 
telemetry  associated  with  missile  tests, 
whenever  such  denial  of  information 
would  impede  verification. 

•  SALT  II  bans  interference  with  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification. 

•  The  counting  rules  for  MIRV'ed 
launchers  and  MIRV'ed  missiles  will  en- 
hance confidence  in  verification.  For  ver- 
ification reasons,  the  Soviets  have  agreed 
to  count  as  MIRV'ed  a  number  of  systems 
which  in  reality  are  not  MIRV'ed. 

•  The  data  base  exchange  is  a  mutual 
recognition  that  confidence  requires 
information — in  many  cases,  information 
that  traditionally  has  been  a  closely  held 
secret  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Provision  of 
this  data,  now  agreed,  makes  clear  that 
both  parties  interpret  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  and  protocol  in  the  same  way. 

•  To  enhance  our  ability  to  verify  com- 
pliance with  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  ban  production, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  the  SS-16  as 
well  as  the  production  of  components 
unique  to  it. 

•  SALT  II  continues  and  broadens  the 
mandate  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  which  was  established  in 
1972  and  serves  as  the  principal  forum  for 
resolution  of  questions  of  compliance.  The 
SCC  has  proven  to  be  valuable  and  useful 
to  both  parties. 

Accomplishments  of  SALT  II 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  SALT 
process.  Nonetheless,  we  should  be — and 
we  are — proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
SALT  II. 

•  We  have  established — for  the  first 
time — equal  overall  ceilings  on  strategic 
nuclear  forces. 

•  We  have  negotiated  equal  subceilings 
on  MIRV'ed  systems. 

•  We  have  begun  the  long-sought  proc- 
ess of  reductions. 

•  We  have  taken  the  first  steps  in  con- 
trolling the  technological  arms  race. 

•  We  have  placed  limits  on  increases  in 
three  major  indices  of  central  strategic 
power — launchers,  warheads,  and 
throw-weight. 

•  We  have  strengthened  verification. 

•  We  have  renewed  our  commitment  to 
the  long-term  process  of  strategic  arms 
limitation. 

SALT  II  is  an  essential  bridge  to  future 
progress  in  strategic  arms  limitations.  Not 
only  does  it  provide  specific  steps  upon 
which  we  can  build,  not  only  does  it  pro- 
vide new  verification  provisions  that  will 
enhance  confidence  and  stability,  but  also 
through  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles  it 
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specifically  commits  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  negotiations 
with  the  objectives  of  significant  and  sub- 
stantial numerical  reductions ,  further  qual- 
itative limitations,  and  resolution  of  the 
issues  in  the  protocol.  We  intend  that  these 
negotiations  begin  as  soon  as  SALT  II  en- 
ters into  force — as  mandated  by  article 
XIV  of  the  treaty. 

Implications  of  Nonratification 

The  SALT  II  agreement  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits,  and  the  number  one 
criterion  is  whether  it  contributes  to  the 
overall  security  of  the  United  States.  Our 
security,  however,  is  a  product  of  many 
factors,  and  today  in  a  highly  interdepen- 
dent world,  in  a  world  where  escalation 
from  local  crisis  to  superpower  confronta- 
tion could  pose  a  threat  as  potentially 
dangerous  as  direct  surprise  attack,  the 
spectrum  of  arms  control  efforts  is  impor- 
tant to  this  security. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  broad  range  oi 
arms  control  endeavors  and  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other  na- 
tions. If  SALT  II  is  successful,  as  yot 
yourself  have  written,  Mr.  Chairmar 
[Frank  Church],  "the  way  will  be  open  foi 
progress  on  other  initiatives."  Although 
ratification  of  SALT  II  will  not  necessarily 
lead  to  instant  success  in  other  arms  con 
trol  efforts,  failure  of  SALT  II  will  mos^ 
certainly  damage  them,  perhaps  beyon<; 
the  point  of  repair. 

The  implications  for  our  security  an( 
world  stability  are  unmistakable  and  the* 
are  very  serious  indeed. 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation.  Beyonc 
the  collapse  of  the  SALT  process  itself,  tht 
most  important  casualty  of  SALT  failun 
would  be  our  vitally  important  effort  t< 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
The  world  is  poised  on  the  threshold  of  i 
dangerous  and  rapid  proliferation  of  nu 
clear  weapons. 

Such  proliferation  would  create  a  secu 
rity  nightmare  for  all  nations.  A  worl 
with  many  nuclear  powers  would  fac 
much  greater  risks  of  nuclear  blackmail 
nuclear  terrorism,  nuclear  insurrections 
and  regional  conflicts  which  might  involv 
nuclear  weapons.  These  conflicts  coul 
escalate  rapidly  to  threaten  the  security  o 
every  American.  I  can  think  of  no  mor 
unstable  a  world  than  one  with  growinj 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapon  states. 

The  central  feature  of  the  internationa 
effort  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclea 
weapons  is  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  or  NP1 
Under  this  treaty,  106  non-nuclear-weapoi 
states  have  pledged  not  to  acquire  nuclea 
weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices  an 
to  demonstrate  their  compliance  with  th 
treaty  by  placing  all  their  peaceful  nuclea 
facilities  under  the  safeguards  system  o 
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the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

U.S.  nonproliferation  efforts  are,  of 
course,  widespread  and  diverse.  We  are 
working  with  other  countries  to  turn  the 
spread  of  peaceful  nuclear  power  into  the 
least  dangerous,  most  productive  direc- 
tions. But  we  cannot  stop  the  increase  in 
technical  nuclear  capabilities  worldwide. 
As  a  consequence,  the  number  of  states 
which  could,  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  construct  one  or  more  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  in- 
creases steadily.  Thus,  the  continued  rec- 
ognition by  these  states  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  NPT  obligations  be- 
comes our  primary  hope  over  the  long  run 
for  avoiding  a  catastrophic  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Article  VI  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  which  was  signed  in  1968,  commits 
all  parties — including  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — ".  .  .  to  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  at  an  early  date .  .  .  ." 

Throughout  the  past  10  years,  the  inter- 
national community  has  frequently 
stressed  the  relationship  between  non- 
proliferation  by  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  and  efforts  by  the  nuclear-weapon 
states  to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race. 
Indeed,  the  SALT  II  agreement  explicitly 
recognizes  this  relationship.  The  preamble 
to  the  SALT  II  treaty  records  that  it  is 
entered  into  by  the  two  parties  "Mindful  of 
their  obligations  under  Article  VI"  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

If  SALT  were  rejected,  some  countries 
which  are  not  parties  to  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  or  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
(which  creates  a  nuclear-weapons  free 
zone  in  Latin  America)  could  use  the  fail- 
ure of  SALT  II  to  justify  their  own  con- 
tinued refusal  to  undertake  an  obligation 
not  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Other 
countries — in  Europe,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  South  Asia,  or  Southeast 
Asia — which  are  parties  to  the  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  might  use  the  failure  of 
SALT  as  an  excuse — or  a  reason — to  re- 
consider their  commitment  to  this  treaty 
when  the  conference  convenes  next  June  to 
review  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 

Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test   Ban. 

The  second  major  casualty  of  SALT  failure 
would  be  our  efforts  to  ban  all  nuclear 
tests.  Nearly  2  years  ago  this  month,  trilat- 
eral negotiations  among  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
began  with  a  view  toward  achieving  the 
long-sought  goal  of  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  nuclear  testing.  Such  a  ban  would  build 
on  the  achievements  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Taken  together,  SALT  II  and  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  would 
reinforce  stability  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  nu- 
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clear  relationship.  Taken  together,  SALT  II 
and  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban 
would  enhance  our  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts at  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  review 
conference  next  year  and  in  other  ways. 
For  example,  prospects  are  good  that  India 
would  join  such  a  treaty  if  it  were  nondis- 
criminatory. This  would  convert  Prime 
Minister  Desai's  stand  against  nuclear- 
weapons  development  into  an  Indian  treaty 
commitment.  Such  a  commitment,  if 
joined  by  Pakistan,  could  defuse  one  of  the 
most  urgent  threats  to  nonproliferation. 

Nowhere  is  the  imperative  for  stability 
more  important  than  in  Europe  where  two 
enormously  capable  military  forces  face 
each  other  in  an  arena  of  historic  confron- 
tation. With  the  potential  for  destruction 
so  great,  the  ultimate  security  of  every 
European  is  at  stake.  Europe,  therefore, 


has  a  special  interest  in  stability.  Failure  of 
SALT,  rejection  of  the  process,  could  lead 
to  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  instability. 

MBFR  Negotiations.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  important  to  stress  today  a  third  major 
casualty  of  SALT  failure— -the  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  (MBFR)  negoti- 
ations, which  have  been  our  principal  ef- 
fort to  maintain  and  improve  stability  in 
Europe.  Progress  has  been  slow,  but  we 
have  made  headway.  West  German  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Schmidt  put  the  alternatives 
very  clearly: 

The  success  of  SALT  II  will  encourage 
the  West  and  the  East  to  find  solutions — 
including  arms  control  measures — for 
other  potentials  threatening  the  military 
balance  of  power.  I  feel  sure  that  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  SALT  II  will  also 
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create  the  conditions  for  progress  at  the 
MBFR  talks. 

Specifically,  he  has  concluded,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  MBFR  can  be  successful  if 
SALT  II  fails." 

A  failure  of  SALT  would  lead  to  a 
poisoning  of  the  well  of  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions, and  history  has  shown  that  U.S.- 
Soviet tensions  are  felt  most  acutely  in 
Europe. 

Antisatellite  Negotiations.  The  final 
casualty  of  SALT  failure  that  I  want  to 
mention  today  is  the  antisatellite  negoti- 
ations. In  recent  months  we  have  made 
significant  progress  although  several  im- 
portant issues  remain  to  be  resolved.  Not 
only  would  success  in  these  negotiations 
improve  our  security  and  strategic  stability 
as  well  as  protect  our  intelligence  capabili- 
ties, but  these  negotiations  also  offer  us  an 
opportunity  to  stop  a  destabilizing  techno- 
logical arms  race  in  space  before  it  gets 
started.  If  these  negotiations  grind  to  a  halt 
in  the  aftermath  of  SALT  failure,  new  and 
exotic  weapons  may  be  developed  to  the 
point  that  they  will  forever  escape  our  con- 
trol and  our  ability  to  place  rational  limits. 

I  have  not  discussed  every  arms  control 
initiative  being  pursued  by  the  United 
States  today,  but  I  believe  that  near-term 
progress  on  any  would  be  doubtful  if  SALT 
were  rejected.  The  Soviets  could  argue  that 
the  United  States,  after  6 Vi  years  of  nego- 
tiations under  three  Presidential  adminis- 
trations, had,  through  rejection  of  SALT 
II,  proven  itself  to  be  an  unreliable  partner 
in  arms  control  negotiations.  In  many  of 
these  talks — particularly  MBFR  and  the 
comprehensive  test  ban — which  are  im- 
portant to  both  of  us  and  to  other  nations, 
the  Soviets  would  be  in  a  position  to  inflict 
considerable  political  damage  on  the 
United  States  by  tying  the  lack  of  success 
or  even  breakdown  of  these  negotiations 
squarely  to  our  country's  rejection  of 
SALT. 

A  world  with  no  quantitative  or  qualita- 
tive limits  on  strategic  arms,  with  monitor- 
ing rendered  more  difficult,  with  many 
more  nuclear  powers,  with  no  additional 
restraints  on  nuclear  testing,  with  a  con- 
ventional arms  race  in  central  Europe  and 
in  other  tense  regions  around  the  world — 
that  is  not  a  secure  world  for  us  or  for 
anyone. 


Conclusion 

Security  is  what  arms  control  is  all 
about.  We  can  build  up  our  own  defenses 
but  so  can  the  Soviets.  Arms  control 
agreements  offer  the  only  way  I  know  that 
we  can  place  limits  on  and  even  engineer 
reductions  in  the  Soviet  forces  arrayed 
against  us.  That,  as  well  as  strong  forces  of 
our  own,  is  national  security. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  that  is  before 
this  Committee  today  is  a  solid,  substantial 


package  of  such  limits  and  reductions. 

•  Without  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  could 
have  by  1985  one-third  more  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  than  they  will  be 
permitted  under  the  agreement. 

•  Without  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  could 
have  by  1985  many  hundreds  more 
MIRV'ed  ballistic  missile  launchers  than 
they  are  allowed  under  its  terms. 

•  Without  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  could 
deploy  as  many  more  heavy  missiles  as 
they  wanted  to  and  could  build  still  larger 
missiles  if  they  chose  to. 

•  Without  SALT  II,  each  Soviet  SS-18 
could  carry  three  times  as  many  warheads 
as  are  permitted  under  SALT  II  and  thus 
strike  three  times  as  many  U.S.  targets. 

•  Without  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  could 
build  all  the  Backfire  bombers  they  wanted 
to. 

•  Without  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  could 
develop  and  deploy  as  many  new  types  of 
ICBM's  as  their  engineers  could  dream  of. 

•  Without  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  could 
engage  in  any  and  all  methods  of  conceal- 
ment, making  our  overall  intelligence 
monitoring  task  far  more  difficult. 

SALT  II,  I  submit,  is  arms  control  that 
strengthens  our  security.  No  one  who  has 
worked  on  SALT  II  should  be  bashful 
about  its  accomplishments.  SALT  II  caps 
the  race  in  numbers  of  launchers;  it  con- 
trols several  key  aspects  of  the  technologi- 
cal arms  race.  It  builds  on  SALT  I  and 
paves  the  way  to  SALT  III.  Then,  we  can 
bring  the  numbers  down  significantly  and 
tighten  our  grip  on  the  technological  arms 
race. 

No  single  arms  control  agreement  will 
eliminate  the  Soviet  threat  or  even  reduce  it 
to  as  low  a  level  as  we  would  wish  or 
enable  us  to  meet  all  our  security  needs. 
SALT  II  does  place  real  and  specific  limits 
on  Soviet  strategic  forces.  And  SALT  II 
will  enable  us  to  maintain  strategic  nuclear 
equality  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  much 
more  moderate  cost  to  the  American 
people. 

No  single  arms  control  agreement  will 
bring  peace  or  eliminate  all  of  the  engines 
of  war.  But  SALT  II  does  increase  stability 
and  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 
SALT  II  provides  a  guide  to  our  future, 
common  survival. 

AMBASSADOR  EARLE, 
JULY  10,  1979 

As  the  chairman  of  the  U .  S .  SALT  dele- 
gation for  the  past  8  months,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  conclude  negotiations  that 
have  spanned  three  administrations.  I  have 
been  associated  with  the  SALT  II  negoti- 
ations since  1972,  first  as  a  Department  of 
Defense  consultant  on  matters  relating  to 
SALT,  then  as  the  representative  of  the 
U.S.   Arms  Control   and   Disarmament 
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Agency,  and  later  as  alternate  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  SALT.  Since  Octo- 
ber 1978,  I  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation.  Based  upon  my  working 
experience  at  the  negotiations,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  several  observations 
concerning  the  treaty  and  protocol  pro- 
visions, the  process  by  which  U.S. 
positions  were  implemented,  and  a  few 
examples  of  how  differences  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  positions  were  resolved. 

Evolution  of  SALT  II 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  how  the 
SALT  II  agreement  evolved  into  the  treaty 
and  protocol  now  before  you.  Like  the 
ABM  [antiballistic  missile]  Treaty  before 
it,  which  placed  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive constraints  on  certain  strategic 
defenses,  the  scope  of  the  SALT  II  limita- 
tions on  offensive  systems  merits  the  status 
of  a  treaty,  and  the  review  process  it  is  now 
receiving.  This  treaty  will  extend  through 
December  31,  1985. 

The  19  articles  of  the  SALT  II  treaty1 
place  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
constraints  on  launchers  of  land-based  in- . 
tercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's),; 
launchers  of  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBM's),  and  heavy  bombers.' 
For  the  first  time  in  the  atomic  age,  we 
have  placed  equal  ceilings  for  both  sides 
on  the  total  number  of  ICBM  and  SLBM! 
launchers  and  heavy  bombers.  The  treaty; 
also  places  constraints  on  the  number  of' 
launchers    of    ICBM's    and    SLBM's 
equipped   with   multiple   independently- 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's),  the 
number  of  reentry  vehicles  per  missile, 
and  the  throw- weight  of  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.   The  treaty  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  constraints ,  such  as  a  limit 
on  the   introduction  of  new  types  of 
ICBM's. 

As  you  know,  the  SALT  II  agreement 
also  contains  a  protocol  which  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  treaty,  but  which  is  of 
shorter  duration.  The  protocol  will  expire 
on  December  31,  1981.  Certain  weapon 
systems  that  are  not  currently  deployed 
have  been  covered  in  the  protocol — 
mobile  ICBM  launchers,  air-to-surface 
ballistic  missiles,  and  long-range  ground- 
and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  The 
United  States  can  go  forward  with  devel- 
opment of  these  systems  during  the  pro- 
tocol period  and  subsequently  with  de- 
ployment if  we  feel  the  need  to  do  so  after 
the  protocol  expires.  Alternatively,  we  can 
negotiate  limitations  on  any  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  appropriate  limitations 
on  Soviet  systems  during  SALT  III. 

The  existence  of  the  protocol  is  itself  a 
product  of  lengthy  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  demonstrating  how  conflict- 
ing interests  have  been  reconciled  in  order 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement.  The 
Soviets  took  the  position  that  a  SALT 
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agreement  should  deal  with  these  weapon 
systems.  The  United  States  took  the  posi- 
tion that  its  development  programs  for 
such  systems  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
impeded. The  result  is  a  protocol  of  short 
duration  which  will  not  affect  our  plans  to 
develop  and  test  mobile  ICBM  launchers 
and  long-range  ground-  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles.  By  its  own  terms  it  will 
expire  on  December  31,  1981,  and  both 
sides  have  made  clear  in  the  negotiating 
record  their  understanding  that  the  pro- 
tocol limits  expire  with  the  protocol. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  also  contains  a 
Joint  Statement  of  Principles  to  guide  sub- 
sequent negotiations.  Article  XIV  of  the 
treaty  itself  establishes  a  commitment  to 
begin  follow-on  negotiations  once  the 
SALT  II  obligations  enter  into  force.  The 
Joint  Statement  of  Principles  is  not  legally 
binding,  but  rather  states  a  mutual  intent. 
Either  side  can  raise  any  issue  related  to  the 
further  limitation  of  strategic  arms,  includ- 
ing defensive  systems,  during  the  course 
of  the  SALT  III  negotiations.  Both  parties 
have  committed  themselves  to  more  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  reductions  in  of- 
fensive systems  and  to  further  qualitative 
constraints,  while  also  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  verification,  including  coop- 
erative measures  to  assist  in  verification. 
The  Joint  Statement  of  Principles  reflects 
our  view  that  SALT  II  is  not  an  end  in 
itself;  it  is  a  second  step  in  a  long-term 
effort  to  control  and  reduce  the  strategic 
arsenals  of  both  sides. 

Another  component  of  SALT  II  is  a 
Soviet  statement  concerning  the  Soviet 
TU-22M  (Backfire)  bomber.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  specific  obligations 
concerning  the  Backfire,  including  a 
commitment  not  to  produce  more  than  30 
aircraft  per  year.  The  United  States  con- 
siders these  commitments  to  be  essential  to 
the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty. 

Still  another  component  of  SALT  II  is  an 
exchange  of  data,  required  by  article  XVII 
of  the  treaty.  Each  side  has  provided  to  the 
other  the  numbers  of  its  strategic  offensive 
forces  in  the  categories  limited  by  the 
agreement,  and  in  Vienna  last  month  the 
sides  confirmed  agreed  figures  by  cate- 
gory as  of  November  1,  1978,  in  the  form 
of  a  memorandum  of  understanding.  This 
data  base  will  be  updated  periodically 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
the  forum  established  by  SALT  I  to 
consider  compliance  questions,  discuss 
ambiguous  situations,  and  develop  proce- 
dures for  implementing  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. The  United  States  does  not  require 
Soviet  data  for  verification  purposes;  we 
rely  on  our  own  independent  capabilities  in 
this  regard.  Nevertheless,  the  data  pro- 
vided by  the  Soviet  Union  will  assist  us  in 
confirming  that  both  parties  are  interpret- 
ing the  provisions  and  obligations  of  the 
treaty  in  a  similar  manner. 

Finally,  there  are  numerous  agreed 


statements  and  common  understandings 
associated  with  the  specific  terms  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty.  The  purpose  of  these 
agreed  statements  and  common 
understandings — of  which  there  are 
98 — is  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  misin- 
terpretations or  ambiguities  once  the  treaty 
is  in  force.  These  agreed  statements  and 
common  understandings  record,  and  in 
some  cases  elaborate,  the  common  in- 
terpretation of  treaty  provisions  by  both 
sides.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  for  differing  interpreta- 
tions of  the  treaty  provisions.  The  detail  of 
the  SALT  II  treaty  attests  to  this  effort. 

Provisions  of  the 
Treaty  and  Protocol 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  and  the  protocol,  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe briefly.  Article  I  of  the  treaty  states 
the  general  undertakings  by  the  parties  to 
limit  strategic  offensive  arms. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  SALT  I 
agreements  was  that  they  contained  in- 
adequate definitions  or,  in  some  cases, 
none  at  all.  Article  II  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
contains  a  lengthy  set  of  definitions  cover- 
ing all  the  strategic  offensive  arms  limited 
by  the  treaty — ICBM  launchers,  SLBM 
launchers,  heavy  bombers,  ASBM's,  [air- 
to-surface  ballistic  missiles],  MIRV'ed 
systems,  heavy  and  light  ICBM's,  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCM's).  (Def- 
initions of  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  ap- 
pear in  article  II  of  the  protocol.)  These 
detailed  and  precise  definitions  will  help  to 
preclude  possible  misunderstandings 
about  what  systems  are  to  be  covered  by 
the  agreement. 

One  of  the  more  complex  definitions, 
one  that  took  several  years  to  negotiate,  is 
that  for  heavy  bombers.  An  airplane  will 
be  considered  to  be  a  heavy  bomber  if  it  is: 

( 1 )  A  bomber  of  a  current  heavy  bomber 
type,  that  is,  of  the  B-52,  B-l,  Bison,  or 
Bear  heavy  bomber  type; 

(2)  A  bomber  of  a  future  type  which 
can  carry  out  the  mission  of  a  heavy 
bomber  in  a  manner  similar  or  superior  to 
that  of  the  above  current  heavy  bombers; 

(3)  A  bomber  of  a  type  equipped  for 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  600  kilometers;  or 

(4)  A  bomber  of  a  type  equipped  for 
ASBM's. 

The  rule  associated  with  this  definition 
provides  that  functionally  related  observa- 
ble differences  (FROD's)  will  be  required 
to  distinguish  between  heavy  bombers  and 
airplanes  with  the  same  basic  airframe 
which  do  not  have  heavy  bomber  capabil- 
ity. For  example,  FROD's  would  be  re- 
quired to  distinguish  between  long-range 
cruise  missile  carriers  constructed  with 
wide-body  airframes  and  commercial, 
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nonmilitary  airplanes  with  the  same  basic 
airframe.  Only  externally  observable  dif- 
ferences, not  FROD's,  would  be  required 
for  current  types  of  heavy  bombers.  This 
will  facilitate  U.S.  use  of  some  of  our 
B-52's  as  long-range  cruise  missile  car- 
riers without  requiring  that  all  B-52's  be 
included  within  the  1,320  subceiling. 

Associated  with  the  definitions  are  type 
rules  and  counting  rules  which  make  prac- 
ticable the  verification  of  provisions  which 
otherwise  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
verify.  Some  examples  are  the  ICBM 
launcher  type  rule,  the  type  rules  for 
MIRV'ed  missiles  and  MIRV'ed  launch- 
ers, the  type  rule  regarding  functionally 
related  observable  differences  for  heavy 
bombers,  and  the  armament  and  range 
type  rules  for  cruise  missiles. 

A  specific  example  is  the  set  of  type 
rules  for  MIRV'ed  missiles  and  for 
launchers  of  MIRV'ed  missiles,  which 
solve  the  verification  problem  of  how  to 
count  Soviet  MIRV'ed  systems  that  look 
alike  but  may  be  different.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  SS-17,  SS-18,  and  SS-19 
ICBM  systems  have  all  been  flight-tested 
both  with  MIRV's  and  with  single  RV's 
[reentry  vehicles].  The  MIRV'ed  missile 
type  rule  provides  that  if  a  missile  has  been 
flight-tested  with  MIRV's,  all  missiles  of 
that  type  will  be  considered  to  be 
MIRV'ed,  regardless  of  their  actual 
payload.  Thus,  all  SS-17,  SS-18,  and 
SS-19  ICBM's  will  be  considered  to  be 
MIRV'ed. 

The  MIRV'ed  launcher  type  rule  pro- 
vides that  if  a  launcher  is  a  launcher  of 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's  or  SLBM's,  all  launch- 
ers of  that  type  will  be  considered  to  be 
launchers  of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's  or 
SLBM's.  Thus,  all  SS-17,  SS-18,  and 
SS-19  launchers  will  be  considered  to  be 
launchers  of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's,  regardless 
of  the  missiles  they  actually  contain. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  President 
Ford  at  Vladivostok  was  to  obtain  Soviet 
agreement  to  an  equal  overall  aggregate 
ceiling  for  the  two  sides,  specifically,  a 
2,400  ceiling.  This  initial  ceiling  of  2,400 
is  codified  in  article  IN  of  the  treaty.  Also 
contained  in  that  article  is  a  provision  for  a 
subsequent  reduced  common  ceiling  of 
2,250,  to  take  effect  in  1981,  negotiated 
under  the  present  Administration. 

Article  IV  of  the  treaty  places 
restrictions  on  ICBM  launcher  construc- 
tion and  places  qualitative  limitations  on 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  The  freeze  on  the 
numbers  of  fixed  ICBM  launchers  and  of 
fixed  heavy  ICBM  launchers  is  carried 
over  from  the  Interim  Agreement.  How- 
ever, new  in  SALT  II  are  the  bans  on  ICBM 
rapid  reload  capability,  on  excess  missiles 
at  ICBM  launcher  deployment  areas,  and 
on  excess  missile  storage  facilities  at 
ICBM  launch  sites.  This  article  also  puts  a 
cap  on  the  launch-weight  and  throw- 
weight  of  heavy  ICBM's,  based  on  the 
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launch-weight  and  throw-weight  of  the 
Soviet  SS-18  ICBM. 

SALT  II  places  limitations  on  new  types 
of  ICBM's  for  the  first  time.  Under  article 
IV,  each  side  is  limited  to  one  new  type  of 
ICBM  during  the  period  of  the  treaty.  The 
one  permitted  new  type  must  be  a  light 
ICBM  and  can  be  either  MIRV'ed  or 
non-MIRV'ed.  This  article  provides  limi- 
tations on  the  parameters  of  the  one  per- 
mitted new  type  of  ICBM  and  on  the 
degree  of  modernization  permitted  to 
existing  types  of  ICBM's. 

This  article  also  places  important  limita- 
tions on  fractionation — the  number  of 
reentry  vehicles  per  missile.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  reentry  vehicles  on  exist- 
ing types  of  ICBM's  will  be  frozen  at  cur- 
rent levels.  The  maximum  number  of  RV's 
on  the  one  permitted  new  type  of  ICBM  is 
10.  SLBM's  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  14  RV's  and  ASBM's  to  a  maximum  of 
10  RV's.  These  limitations  place  important 
constraints  on  the  destructive  potential  of 
the  missile  forces  of  the  two  sides.  In  addi- 
tion, neither  side  can  have  an  average  of 
more  than  28  long-range  ALCM's  on 
heavy  bombers  so  equipped,  while  no 
heavy  bomber  of  current  types  (B-52, 
B-l,  Bear,  or  Bison)  can  have  more  than 
20  long-range  ALCM's. 

Article  V  contains  the  1,320  subceiling 
agreed  at  Vladivostok  as  well  as  two  other 
subceilings  agreed  subsequently.  These 
limitations  are: 

(1)  The  1,320  subceiling  on  launchers 
of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's  and  MIRV'ed 
SLBM's,  on  MIRV'ed  ASBM's,  and  on 
heavy  bombers  equipped  for  long-range 
cruise  missiles; 

(2)  The  1,200  subceiling  on  launchers 
of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's  and  MIRV'ed 
SLBM's  and  on  MIRV'ed  ASBM's;  and 

(3)  The  820  subceiling  on  launchers  of 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's. 

These  limitations,  especially  the  820 
subceiling,  will  place  significant  con- 
straints on  the  deployment  of  the  new 
Soviet  MIRV'ed  systems. 

Rules  for  inclusion  of  weapon  systems 
in  the  aggregates  are  provided  in  article 
VI.  Article  VII  exempts  ICBM  and  SLBM 
test  and  training  launchers  and  space  vehi- 
cle launchers  from  the  aggregates  but  does 
subject  them  to  separate  limitations.  Arti- 
cle VIII  contains  additional  limitations  on 
aircraft  other  than  heavy  bombers. 

Prohibitions  on  certain  weapon  systems 
are  provided  in  article  IX.  This  article  bans 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  on  surface 
ships;  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  and 
their  launchers  on  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
beds  of  inland  waters;  and  systems  for  or- 
biting nuclear  weapons,  including  frac- 
tional orbital  missiles.  In  addition,  there 
are  bans  on  mobile  launchers  of  heavy 
ICBM's,  on  heavy  SLBM's  and  their 
launchers,  and  on  heavy  ASBM's.  These 


limits  provide  a  significant  constraint  on 
the  size  of  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

Article  X  provides  explicitly  for  the 
modernization  and  replacement  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  dismantling  or 
destruction  of  excess  and  prohibited 
weapon  systems  under  agreed  procedures 
is  provided  for  in  article  XL  Article  XII 
contains  an  undertaking  by  the  parties  that 
they  will  not  circumvent  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  through  a  third  state  or  states,  or 
in  any  other  manner. 

This  provision  simply  makes  explicit  the 
inherent  obligation  any  state  assumes 
when  party  to  an  international  agreement 
not  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  that 
agreement.  The  provision  does  not  impose 
any  additional  obligation,  nor  does  it 
broaden  the  interpretation  of  the  other  ob- 
ligations in  the  treaty.  It  will  not  affect 
existing  patterns  of  collaboration  and 
cooperation  with  our  allies,  nor  will  it  pre- 
clude cooperation  in  modernization.  In  ar- 
ticle XIII  the  parties  agree  not  to  assume 
during  the  term  of  the  treaty  any  interna- 
tional obligations  which  would  conflict 
with  the  treaty. 

In  article  XIV  the  sides  obligate  them- 
selves to  begin,  promptly  after  entry  into 
force  of  the  treaty,  follow-on  negotiations 
for  further  limitations  and  reductions  in 
strategic  arms.  This  obligation  shows  the 
intent  of  the  sides  to  pursue  the  SALT  III 
negotiations. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
SALT  II  negotiations  has  been  the  subject 
of  verification.  Article  XV  contains  ex- 
plicit provisions  to  aid  and  facilitate  verifi- 
cation. The  prohibitions  on  interference 
with  national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  on  deliberate  concealment  meas- 
ures which  impede  verification  have  been 
carried  over  from  SALT  I.  However,  there 
are  additional  provisions  which  explicitly 
apply  the  deliberate  concealment  ban  to 
measures  associated  with  testing,  includ- 
ing measures  aimed  at  concealing  the 
association  between  ICBM's  and  their 
launchers.  In  addition,  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tion on  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  in- 
formation, including  telemetry  encryp- 
tion, whenever  such  denial  impedes  verifi- 
cation. In  the  absence  of  a  SALT  II  treaty 
and  these  provisions,  the  Soviets  could 
take  numerous  measures  to  conceal  their 
strategic  arms  programs  from  our  intelli- 
gence. Such  measures  would  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  intelli- 
gence collectors  and  the  confidence  with 
which  we  monitor  the  strategic  balance. 

In  article  XVI,  the  sides  agree  to  notify 
each  other  in  advance  of  each  ICBM 
launch  which  is  planned  either  to  extend 
beyond  the  national  territory  of  the  launch- 
ing party  or  to  be  a  multiple  launch  (more 
than  one  ICBM  in  flight  at  the  same  time). 
This  provision  is  a  confidence-building 
measure. 
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Article  XVII  establishes  the  role  of  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  (SCC) 
for  the  SALT  II  agreement.  The  mandate 
of  the  SCC  has  been  expanded  beyond 
SALT  I  to  include  new  responsibilities. 
The  SCC  will  agree  upon  procedures  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  new 
agreement.  The  SCC  can  also  consider 
questions  related  to  compliance  and  am- 
biguous situations.  The  SCC  has  estab- 
lished a  strong  record  under  SALT  I  and 
can  be  expected  to  serve  similarly  under 
SALT  II. 

In  addition,  under  article  XVII,  the  SCC 
will  maintain  and  update  at  least  twice 
annually  the  agreed  data  base  established 
in  the  memorandum  of  understanding  in 
which  the  sides  agree  by  category  on  the 
numbers  of  systems  for  each  side  limited 
by  the  treaty.  This  is  a  significant  accom- 
plishment considering  the  traditional 
Soviet  desire  for  secrecy  in  such  sensitive 
military  matters.  The  data  base  provides  a 
specific  mechanism  for  facilitating  verifi- 
cation of  the  SALT  II  aggregates  and  sub- 
ceilings  and  will  serve  as  an  important 
confidence-building  measure. 

Article  XVIII  provides  for  amendments 
to  the  treaty,  while  article  XIX  provides  for  ' 
ratification,  entry  into  force,  and  with- 
drawal under  the  usual  "supreme  inter- 
ests" clause. 

The  protocol  contains  short-term  limita- 
tions  on  certain  systems  and  will  expire  at , 
the  end  of  1981.  Article  I  of  the  protocol 
prohibits  the  deployment  of  mobile  ICBM  | 
launchers  and  the  flight-testing  of  ICBM's 
from  such  launchers. 

Article  II  of  the  protocol  prohibits  de- 
ployment of  SLCM's  and  GLCM's 
[ground-launched  cruise  missiles]  with 
ranges  over  600  km.  The  United  States  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  associated  definitions 
of  SLCM's  and  GLCM's  do  not  establish  a 
precedent  for  limitations,  if  any,  that  might 
be  placed  on  these  systems  after  the  pro- 
tocol has  expired. 

Article  III  of  the  protocol  prohibits  the 
flight-testing  and  deployment  of  ASBM's. 
Article  IV  of  the  protocol  states  that  the 
protocol  shall  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  treaty  and  provides  for  entry 
into  force  of  the  protocol. 

Negotiating  Process 

Given  the  importance  of  SALT  to  na- 
tional security,  the  process  by  which  the 
U.S.  positions  were  developed  was,  and 
had  to  be,  a  careful  and  exhaustive  one. 
Both  in  Washington  and  in  Geneva,  it  has 
been  in  every  respect  an  interagency  proc- 
ess which  assured  the  full  participation  of 
all  concerned  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  Washington,  the  President  received 
advice  on  negotiating  positions  and  tactics 
from  the  Special  Coordinating  Committee 
(SCC).  The  SCC  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
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National  Security  Council  (NSC)  chaired 
by  the  President's  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  and  includes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  final  decisions  on  our 
negotiating  positions  are  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident, based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  SCC. 

Next,  these  decisions  were  translated 
into  specific  instructions  to  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation  in  Geneva.  The  delegation  also 
consisted  of  representatives  from  all  con- 
cerned agencies.  The  U.S.  SALT  delega- 
tion included  a  chairman,  members  from 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS),  and  a  public  at-large  member. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  SALT  delegation  re- 
lied on  intelligence  and  legal  advisers,  a 
staff  of  advisers  and  experts  from  all  agen- 
cies, and  a  small  but  able  supporting  staff 
of  interpreters,  secretaries,  administra- 
tors, and  security  personnel.  We  benefited 
from  occasional  visits  from  nearly  30 
Senators,  including  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. Senatorial  advice  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  negotiating  process,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  issues  of 
data  base  and  verification. 

The  U.S.  SALT  delegation  operated  at 
all  times  under  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton. Meetings  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
delegations  were  held  at  several  levels.  At 
plenary  meetings,  usually  held  once  a 
week,  the  two  chairmen  read  prepared, 
formal  statements,  after  which  the  chair- 
men held  a  private  meeting  while  the  rest 
of  the  two  delegations  split  up  into  small 
bilateral  groups  for  less  formal  dis- 
cussions. The  two  chairmen  also  held  sep- 
arate private  meetings  outside  the  plenary 
format  as  the  need  arose. 

Additional  groups  within  the  dele- 
gations were  formed  to  carry  out  specific 
esponsibilities.  A  drafting  group,  chaired 
)n  the  U.S.  side  by  the  senior  State 
'Department  official  and  including  repre- 
sentatives from  ACDA,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  and  the  JCS, 
Jsually  met  twice  a  week  and  was  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  draft  text  of  the 
igreement.  A  conforming  subgroup, 
:haired  on  the  U.S.  side  by  the  legal  ad- 
j/iser  to  the  delegation,  operated  under  the 
|iegis  of  the  drafting  group.  It  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  draft  texts  of 
he  agreement  were  up  to  date  and  con- 
lormed  in  both  languages.  All  substantive 
] natters  addressed  by  the  U.S.  side  at  these 
Ineetings  were  reviewed  ahead  of  time 
jvithin  the  U.S.  delegation. 
i  Our  allies  were  kept  abreast  of  the  nego- 
,  iating-situation  and  were  consulted  closely 
i>n  issues  of  common  interest.  The  SALT 
Relegation  periodically  consulted  with  our 
!<ATO  allies  at  meetings  of  the  North  At- 


lantic Council  called  for  this  purpose. 

We  in  Geneva  received  instructions 
from  Washington  on  all  significant  negoti- 
ating issues.  On  day-to-day  matters,  we 
received  guidance  from  the  SALT  Back- 
stopping  Committee  in  Washington,  a 
subordinate  body  of  the  Special  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.  As  in  all  other  SALT 
support  activities,  the  Backstopping 
Committee  consisted  of  participants  from 
all  concerned  agencies — the  NSC  staff, 
State,  OSD,  ACDA,  JCS,  and  CIA.  The 
delegation  in  Geneva  normally  decided 
questions  of  negotiating  tactics.  The  dele- 
gation also  made  recommendations  to 
Washington  on  substantive  matters,  based 
on  our  first-hand  assessments  in  the  field. 
Naturally,  our  recommendations  on  impor- 
tant matters  of  substance  had  to  be  ap- 
proved in  Washington  before  being  carried 
out. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  SALT  negotiating 
process  has  placed  a  premium  on  coordi- 
nated, interagency  positions — both  in 
Washington  and  in  Geneva.  And  at  all 
times  the  SALT  delegation  in  Geneva  op- 
erated within  the  guidelines  set  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Case  Histories 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  go  through  a  few 
examples  to  illustrate  how  differences  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Soviet  positions  were 
resolved.  The  negotiations  were  carried 
out  essentially  on  two  levels— by  the  dele- 
gation in  Geneva  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  directly  with  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Article  III.  The  first  example  concerns 
article  III,  which  provides  a  good  case 
study  of  how  the  negotiations  worked  in 
actual  practice.  Article  III  sets  forth  the 
equal  aggregate  ceilings  permitted  each 
side.  From  the  outset  of  the  SALT  II  nego- 
tiations, one  of  the  main  goals  of  the 
United  States  was  to  provide  for  equal 
aggregate  ceilings,  consistent  with  con- 
gressional guidelines.  It  was  also  believed 
that  the  establishment  of  equal  aggregates 
would  make  it  easier  to  pursue  reductions 
in  subsequent  negotiations.  Thus,  every 
U.S.  negotiating  instruction  and  proposal 
concerning  levels  of  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces  incorporated  this  principle. 
Our  first  specific  proposal,  tabled  in  May 
1973,  suggested  an  aggregate  ceiling  of 
2,350  for  either  side. 

During  the  initial  phases  of  the  SALT  II 
negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  on 
preserving  unequal  ceilings.  In  October 
1973,  the  Soviets  proposed  the  retention  of 
the  unequal  ICBM  and  SLBM  launcher 
limits  of  the  Interim  Agreement,  sup- 
plemented with  a  new  limit  on  heavy 
bombers. 

There  was  little  movement  on  this  issue 
until  the  Vladivostok  summit  meeting  be- 
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tween  President  Ford  and  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  in  November  1974,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  finally  agreed  in  princi- 
ple to  an  equal  aggregate  limit  of  2,400  for 
each  side. 

In  1977,  the  United  States  proposed  that 
the  2,400  ceiling  be  reduced.  In  March 

1977,  Secretary  Vance  proposed  deep  re- 
ductions, from  2,400  down  to  1,800- 
2,000.  The  Soviet  Union  rejected  this  pro- 
posal as  being  too  radical  a  departure  from 
the  Vladivostok  accord.  In  July  1977,  the 
United  States  proposed  a  10%  reduction  to 
a  new  aggregate  of  2,160  launchers  for 
each  side;  at  the  same  time  the  United 
States  proposed  a  sublimit  of  1,200  on 
launchers  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
equipped  with  MIRV's.  The  Soviet  Union 
countered  with  an  overall  ceiling  of  2,250 
and  a  MIRV  sublimit  of  1,250.  In  April 

1978,  this  issue  was  resolved  on  the  basis 
of  U.S.  agreement  to  2,250  for  the  reduced 
aggregate,  while  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  accept  the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  1,200 
subceiling  on  MIRV'ed  launchers.  The 
United  States  was  successful  in  achieving 
reductions  below  the  Vladivostok  levels. 

Data  Base  on  Strategic  Arms.  The  ex- 
change of  data  on  each  country's  strategic 
programs,  as  required  by  SALT  II,  pro- 
vides another  case  history  of  how  the  two 
delegations  resolved  outstanding  issues. 
The  United  States  proposed  an  exchange 
of  information  on  each  category  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  limited  by  the  SALT 
II  accords  in  July  1975.  The  data  base  idea 
was  put  forward  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  misunderstandings  and  to  insure  that 
both  sides  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  in  the  same  way.  The  U.S.  proposal 
provided  for  an  initial  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, to  occur  after  entry  into  force  of 
the  agreement,  and  updated  information 
twice  annually  thereafter. 

The  Soviets  rejected  the  U.S.  proposal 
for  several  years,  arguing  that  the  agreed 
principle  of  verification  by  national  tech- 
nical means  made  a  data  base  redundant. 
The  Soviet  delegation  wanted  only  volun- 
tary exchanges  of  information.  In  Septem- 
ber 1975,  the  Soviets  tabled  a  proposal  to 
this  effect. 

The  sides  continued  to  discuss  the  issue 
of  data  base  throughout  1976  with  little 
movement  toward  agreement.  In  March 
1976,  the  United  States  revised  its  proposal 
to  call  for  an  agreement  on  data  at  the  time 
of  signature  of  the  agreement,  as  opposed 
to  an  exchange  of  information  at  the  time 
of  entry  into  force.  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued to  oppose  this  concept  as  a  new 
departure  from  the  Vladivostok  accord, 
and  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  verifi- 
cation by  national  technical  means. 

The  United  States  continued  to  press  for 
an  agreed  data  base  after  the  resumption  of 
negotiations  in  May  1977.  Interventions  by 
several  senatorial  advisers  in  support  of 
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this  U .  S .  position  were  of  value  during  this 
period.  By  the  end  of  1977,  the  Soviets 
accepted  the  U.S.  proposal  to  provide  data 
on  the  number  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
possessed  by  each  side  in  the  categories 
limited  by  the  agreement.  The  sides  then 
began  to  discuss  the  categories  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  data  base. 

Both  sides  subsequently  provided  data 
on  the  current  numbers  of  their  systems, 
but  the  Soviets  continued  to  question  the 
need  for  additional  procedures  to  maintain 
an  updated  base.  In  mid-1978,  the  Soviets 
finally  agreed  to  maintain  and  update  the 
data  base  throughout  the  period  that  the 
SALT  II  treaty  would  be  in  force. 

MIRV  Verification.  A  third  example 
involves  the  rules  we  have  worked  out  to 
facilitate  MIRV  verification.  The  U.S. 
Government  decided  early  in  SALT  II  to 
pursue  qualitative  limitations  on  strategic 
offensive  arms,  including  limitations  on 
MIRV'ed  ballistic  missiles  and'  their 
launchers.  At  that  time,  a  number  of 
meetings  of  the  verification  panel  were 
dedicated  to  detailed  studies  of  various 
counting  rules  and  collateral  constraints 
designed  to  insure  adequate  verification  of 
MIRV  limitations.  It  was  decided  that  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  launchers  of  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  equipped  with  MIRV's  would 
be  adequately  verifiable  provided  they 
were  accompanied  by  certain  "counting 
rules."  The  United  States  then  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  MIRV 
launcher  limits  and  associated  verification 
rules. 

When  the  delegations  began  to  draft 
treaty  language  in  1975  to  implement  the 
MIRV'ed  launcher  limit,  the  United  States 
pressed  for  type  rules  for  MIRV'ed  mis- 
siles and  for  launchers  of  MIRV'ed  mis- 
siles to  make  adequate  verification  of  this 
limit  feasible.  The  Soviets  resisted,  but 
after  several  years  they  agreed  to  the  type 
rules  which  will  do  this  job.  The  verifica- 
tion problem  was  how  to  count  Soviet 
MIRV'ed  systems  that  look  alike  but  may 
be  different.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
SS-17,  SS-18,  and  SS-19  ICBM  systems 
have  all  been  flight-tested  both  with 
MIRV's  and  with  single  RV's. 

The  MIRV'ed  missile  type  rule  provides 
that  if  a  missile  has  been  flight-tested  with 
MIRV's,  all  missiles  of  that  type  will  be 
considered  to  be  MIRV'ed,  regardless  of 
their  actual  payload.  Thus,  all  SS-17, 
SS-18,  and  SS-19  ICBM's  will  be  consid- 
ered to  be  MIRV'ed.  The  MIRV'ed 
launcher  type  rule  provides  that  if  a 
launcher  is  a  launcher  of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's 
or  SLBM's,  all  launchers  of  that  type  will 
be  considered  to  be  launchers  of  MIRV'ed 
ICBM's  or  SLBM's.  Thus,  all  SS-17, 
SS-18,  and  SS-19  launchers  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  launchers  of  MIRV'ed 
ICBM's,  regardless  of  the  missiles  they 
actually  contain.  In  this  connection,  the 


Soviets  agreed  that  all  180  ICBM  launchers 
at  Derazhnya  and  Pervomaysk  be  included 
in  the  MIRV  launcher  total,  even  though  in 
fact  some  of  them  do  not  contain  and  never 
have  contained  MIRV'ed  missiles. 

Heavy  ICBM  Launcher  Provision. 

Another  case  study  of  possible  interest  is 
the  heavy  ICBM  launcher  provision, 
which  was  resolved  in  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  at  Vladivostok  and  not  by 
the  delegations. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  signed 
in  1972  by  President  Nixon  and  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev,  froze  the  number  of 
modern  heavy  ICBM's  at  308  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  none  for  the  United 
States.  At  the  Vladivostok  summit  meet- 
ing in  1974,  President  Ford  and  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  agreed  that  the  SALT  I 
freeze  on  the  number  of  launchers  of 
modern  heavy  ICBM's  would  continue,  as 
would  the  ban  on  new  construction  of  addi- 
tional fixed  ICBM  launchers. 

Both  sides  further  agreed  at  the  same 
time  that  U.S.  forward-based  systems  in 
Europe  would  be  excluded  from  the  SALT 
II  limits  and  that  French  and  British  nu- 
clear forces  would  be  excluded  from  the 
negotiations.  In  effect,  the  United  States 
got  something  we  wanted  in  exchange  for 
giving  up  the  option  to  build  something  we 
had  no  intention  to  deploy. 

The  modern  heavy  ICBM  is  an  option  in 
which  the  United  States  has  no  interest. 
Under  the  terms  of  SALT  II,  the  United 
States  can  and  is  planning  a  "light"  ICBM 
of  equivalent  effectiveness  as  Soviet 
"heavy"  ICBM's.  This  is  because  light 
ICBM's — like  the  MX  now  entering  full 
scale  engineering  development — can  de- 
stroy military  targets  as  well  as  heavy 
missiles,  given  their  expected  accuracy 
and  yield. 

It  is  true  that  heavy  missiles  can  provide 
some  offensive  advantage  through  their 
greater  payload  which,  absent  other  con- 
straints, can  be  converted  into  a  greater 
number  of  warheads.  But  the  SALT  II 
agreement  limits  each  side  to  at  most  10 
warheads  per  ICBM,  whether  they  be  on  a 
Soviet  heavy  missile  or  an  MX.  At  one 
time,  the  United  States  had  a  heavy  ICBM 
program  (TITAN  I  and  II),  but  for  the 
reasons  stated,  we  deliberately  decided  to 
scale  down  the  size  of  our  ICBM's  in  the 
early  1960's.  No  administration  since  that 
time  has  felt  a  military  need  to  reverse  this 
decision. 

More  recently,  the  United  States  had  to 
decide  whether  to  ban  mobile  heavy 
ICBM's  or  to  permit  each  side  such  mis- 
siles within  the  aggregate  ceilings.  After  a 
detailed  review,  the  United  States  decided 
to  propose  to  ban  mobile  heavy  ICBM's, 
and  the  Soviets  agreed  to  this  provision. 
One  rationale  for  this  decision  was  that  if 
heavy  mobile  ICBM's  were  permitted,  the 
Soviets  would  likely  deploy  such  a  missile, 
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but  the  United  States  would  not,  as  our 
military  had  no  interest  in  such  a  system. 
Therefore  a  ban  seemed  in  our  interest, 
despite  the  fact  that  allowing  such  systems 
would  have  given  the  United  States  the 
formal  right  to  heavy  ICBM's,  a  right  we 
have  no  intention  of  exercising.  This  deci- 
sion was  taken  as  part  of  our  effort  to 
constrain  further  the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 
For  this  reason  we  also  negotiated  a  ceiling 
of  820  on  numbers  of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's,  a 
constraint  which  is  additional  to  those 
agreed  at  Vladivostok. 

These  case  histories  reflect  the  process 
of  negotiated  settlement  that  took  place 
throughout  SALT  II.  Neither  side  pre- 
sented the  other  with  non-negotiable  de- 
mands. Both  delegations  showed  enough 
flexibility  to  arrive  at  equitable  agree- 
ments. The  agreements  arrived  at  were  not 
exclusively  what  we  wanted;  nor  were  they 
exclusively  what  the  Soviet  Union  wanted. 
SALT  is  not  a  contest  with  designated 
"winners"  and  "losers."  SALT  is  a  true 
bargaining  process  in  which  each  side' 
must  gain  in  order  for  the  agreement  to 
endure.  \ 


U.S.  Objectives 

A  careful  evaluation  of  the  SALT 
agreements  as  a  whole  confirms  this: 
judgment.  The  agreements  have  been- 
meticulously  crafted  to  be  balanced  and  in; 
the  interest  of  both  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  principal  U.S.  objectives  in  these 
negotiations  have  been  served. 

•  We  have  established  equal  levels  of 
intercontinental  strategic  forces. 

•  We  have  begun  the  process  of  reduc- 
ing these  forces. 

•  We  have  imposed  important  and  use- 
ful qualitative  constraints  on  offensive  sys- 
tems. 

•  We  have  produced  a  treaty  that  is 
adequately  verifiable. 

SALT  II  serves  our  national  security  by 
imposing  verifiable  constraints  on  Soviel 
strategic  systems,  while  leaving  open  oui 
options  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  to  modernize  our  strategic  forces.  Ii 
has  taken  nearly  7  years  to  negotiate  this 
treaty.  In  my  judgment,  the  time  and  effor 
were  well  worth  it. 
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SECRETARY  BROWN, 
JULY  U,  1979 


I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  you  today 
on  the  strategic  balance  and  SALT.  With 
me  is  Dr.  William  Perry,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering. 
With  your  approval,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  our  joint  statement,  and  dis- 
cuss more  briefly  in  oral  testimony  the  key 
issues  you  are  considering  today.  Dr.  Perry 
will  then  elaborate  further  our  planned 
programs  to  modernize  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. Following  that,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  your  questions. 

My  discussions  today  will  be  divided 
into  four  parts.  First  is  a  statement  of  our 
strategic  policy  goals  and  an  assessment  of 
our  present  forces  relative  to  those  goals. 
Second,  I  will  review  the  challenge  posed 
by  the  continuing  Soviet  strategic  force 
buildup.  Third,  a  description  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  force  modernization  plan  devel- 
oped in  response  to  this  challenge.  And 
fourth,  a  discussion  of  proposed  SALT  II 
constraints  and  their  impact  on  the  future 
strategic  military  balance. 

Strategic  Policy  Goals 

Strategic  nuclear  forces  are  only  a  part 
of  our  military  capability.  They  account 
for  a  relatively  small  part — including  their 
associated  infrastructure  and  depending  on 
how  the  estimate  is  made,  12-15% — of  our 
defense  expenditures.  My  estimates  given 
to  you  2  days  ago,  in  answer  to  questions, 
were  of  the  direct  expenditures  on  strategic 
forces.  Our  non-nuclear  general  purpose 
forces  consume  more  of  the  budget  and 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  used.  They 
have  to  be  relied  on  for  deterring  and  de- 
fending against  many  threats  for  which 
strategic  nuclear  forces  alone,  no  matter 
how  capable,  would  not  be  a  credible  de- 
terrent, and  are  still  less  so  in  an  era  of 
parity  in  strategic  forces.  But  it  is  only  by  a 
strategic  nuclear  war  that  the  physical  exis- 
tence of  the  United  States  could  be  militar- 
ily threatened  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Thus,  our  very  highest  military  priority  is 
to  assure  that  our  strategic  forces  are  fully 
adequate  to: 

(1)  Preserve  the  physical  integrity  of 
the  United  States  by  deterring  strategic 
nuclear  war  and  contribute  to  deterring 
other  actions  that,  though  short  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  the  United  States,  neverthe- 
less threaten  our  vital  national  interests. 

(2)  Maintain  the  perception — and  the 
reality — that  U.S.  forces  are  as  capable  as 
those  of  the  U .  S .  S .  R . ;  that  there  is  no  level 
of  nuclear  conflict  at  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  gain  a  military  or  political  advan- 
tage. This  will  aid  both  in  deterrence  of 
nuclear  war  and,  if  it  nevertheless  occurs, 
in  ending  it  at  as  low  a  level  of  intensity 
and  on  terms  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the 


United  States  (recognizing  that   we  are 
dealing  with  degrees  of  catastrophe). 

(3)  Promote  greater  stability  by  limit- 
ing the  pressures  to  build  up  strategic  arms 
and  reducing  the  incentives  for  either  side 
to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Deterrence  of  nuclear  war  is  our  most 
fundamental  defense  objective.  A  credible 
deterrent  is  achieved  when  our  enemies 
believe  that  if  they  start  a  course  of  action 
that  could  lead  to  war,  they  will  either  pay 
an  unacceptable  price  or  be  frustrated  in 
their  attempt  to  achieve  their  objective. 
Adequate  deterrence  requires  the  capabil- 
ity to  inflict,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances, assured  destruction  on  a  potential 
attacker. 

Assured  destruction  is  necessary  for  nu- 
clear deterrence,  but  it  is  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, sufficient  as  a  strategic  doctrine  or 
as  a  sole  basis  for  determining  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  strategic  forces.  While  I 
have  serious  doubts  about  whether  a  nu- 
clear war,  once  started,  could  be  kept  lim- 
ited, it  would  be  imprudent  to  place  the 
United  States  in  a  position  in  which  uncon- 
trolled escalation  would  be  the  only  course 
we  could  follow.  Massive  retaliation  may 
not  be  appropriate,  nor  will  its  prospect  be 
sufficiently  credible  in  all  circumstances  to 
deter  the  full  range  of  actions  we  seek  to 
prevent.  Effective  deterrence  requires 
forces  of  sufficient  size  and  flexibility  to 
attack  selectively  a  range  of  military  and 
other  targets,  yet  enable  us  to  hold  back  a 
significant  and  enduring  reserve.  The  abil- 
ity to  provide  measured  retaliation  is  es- 
sential to  credible  deterrence. 

Essential  equivalence — our  second 
broad  objective — goes  beyond  deterrence. 
It  reflects  the  reality  that  nuclear  forces 
have  a  political  impact  influenced  by  static 
measures  (numbers  of  warheads,  throw- 
weight,  equivalent  megatonnage,  etc.)  and 
by  dynamic  (war-gaming)  evaluation  of 
military  capability.  We  need  forces  of  size 
and  character  so  that  we,  the  Soviets,  and 
third  countries  perceive  that  we  cannot  be 
coerced  or  intimidated  by  larger  or  more 
capable  Soviet  forces. 

As  long  as  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  more  competitive  than 
cooperative — and  this  is  clearly  the  case 
for  the  relevant  future — maintaining  es- 
sential equivalence  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  gaining  political  advantage  from  a 
real  or  perceived  strategic  imbalance. 

In  terms  of  specific  forces,  the  United 
States  leads  in  some  categories;  the  Soviets 
lead  in  others.  The  Soviets  have  more  and 
larger  land-based  missiles,  megatonnage, 
extensive  air  defenses,  and  a  larger  number 
of  submarines  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles.  We  have  offsetting  ad- 
vantages, for  example,  in  numbers  of 
warheads  (particularly  SLBM  and  bomber 
warheads),  accuracy,  bomber  forces,  and 


submarine  survivability.  U.S.  gaps  in 
some  comparative  measures  are  compati- 
ble with  essential  equivalence  if  the  gaps 
are  offset  by  compensatory  U.S.  advan- 
tages in  other  measures;  a  judgment  of 
overall  imbalance,  whether  perceived  or 
real,  is  not  compatible  with  essential 
equivalence.  Essential  equivalence  exists 
today. 

Our  present  strategic  forces  also  pro- 
vide, by  any  standard,  a  credible  deterrent. 
We  have  today — and  will  take  whatever 
measures  are  required  to  sustain — sur- 
vivable  forces  capable  of  massive  destruc- 
tion of  Soviet  cities  and  industry,  even  after 
an  all-out  surprise  attack  on  our  forces  by 
the  Soviets.  We  also  have  both  the  forces 
and  the  targeting  and  employment  policies 
to  allow  selective  use  of  nuclear  force  to 
respond  to  more  limited  provocations. 


The  Future  Challenge 

While  the  present  balance  is  adequate  in 
terms  of  our  objectives  of  deterrence  and 
equivalence,  we  face  challenges  for  the 
future  that  we  cannot  ignore.  Indeed, 
while  the  strategic  balance  through  1985 
will  continue  to  be  adequate,  it  will  be  less 
favorable  to  us  in  the  early  1980's  than  it  is 
now. 

The  first  challenge  is  force  obsoles- 
cence. Our  strategic  forces  are  charac- 
terized by  a  30-  to  40-year  life  cycle.  It 
typically  takes  about  10  years  from  the 
initiation  of  system  development  until 
achievement  of  complete  deployment 
(what  is  usually  called  full  operational 
capability).  And  the  useful  operational  life 
of  strategic  forces  is  up  to  about  30  years. 

The  strategic  forces  operational  to- 
day— B-52,  Minuteman,  and  Polaris/ 
Poseidon — were  developed  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  No  significant  new  aircraft 
have  been  introduced  in  the  heavy  bomber 
force  for  nearly  20  years  (though  the 
medium  FB-1 1 1  was  brought  on  line  in  the 
late  1960's);  the  last  Poseidon  submarine 
was  commissioned  12  years  ago;  and  it  has 
been  almost  10  years  since  the  introduction 
of  Minuteman  III  into  the  ICBM  force. 

We  deployed  the  last  Minuteman  III  in 
June  1975.  That  was  the  culmination  of 
a  large  U.S.  MIRV  program  for  both 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's  that  was  some  5-8 
years  ahead  of  Soviet  programs.  But,  since 
that  date — as  a  result  of  decisions  made 
years  ago — we  have  deployed  no  addi- 
tional ICBM's,  while  over  the  same  period 
the  Soviets,  making  up  for  their  late  start 
on  MIRV'ing,  have  produced  and  de- 
ployed over  500  ICBM's  of  new  or  im- 
proved types.  This  exemplifies  the  greater 
current  momentum  of  the  new  strategic 
systems  deployments  by  the  Soviets  as 
compared  with  our  own.  This  momentum 
is  evident  in  qualitative  as  well  as  quantita- 
tive terms.  Together,  these  factors  affect 
assessments  of  essential  equivalence  and 
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also  pose  threats  to  elements  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces. 

The  Soviets  began  to  deploy  MIRV's  on 
their  ICBM's  a  few  years  ago  and  will 
exceed  5,000  warheads  in  their  ICBM 
force  by  the  early  to  mid- 1980's.  They 
have  tested  a  new  ICBM  guidance  system 
which  we  believe  will  provide  improved 
guidance  accuracies  in  their  deployed 
forces.  The  combination  of  accurate  guid- 
ance and  the  large  number  of  warheads 
expected  in  the  early  1980's  will  give  their 
ICBM  force  the  capability  to  destroy  most 
of  our  ICBM  silos  with  a  relatively  small 
fraction  of  their  ICBM  force.  This  is  the 
most  serious  single  problem  we  face, 
probably  in  terms  of  threats  to  our  strategic 
forces  and  certainly  in  terms  of  percep- 
tions of  equivalence. 

Fortunately,  the  future  vulnerability  of 
the  Minuteman  force  is  not  the  same  as 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
afford  to  have  a  degradation  in  the  ICBM 
force  for  a  temporary  period  because  our 
overall  strategic  capability  remains  very 
good,  thanks  to  our  strategic  concept  of 
a  triad,  whose  other  legs  are  not  now 
threatened  in  the  same  way.  But  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  concern,  we  have  decided  to 
build  up  the  leg  of  the  triad  that  is  tem- 
porarily weak,  so  that  should — at  some 
later  time — other  parts  of  our  strategic 
forces  become  more  vulnerable,  our  over- 
all strategic  deterrent  will  not  be  eroded. 

Soviet  improvements  in  the  SLBM  force 
are  also  significant.  The  Soviets  are  devel- 
oping a  new  SSBN  and  a  new  SLBM  (Ty- 
phoon). While  Soviet  strategic  forces  have 
had  more  delivery  vehicles  and  larger 
aggregate  nuclear  yield  than  the  United 


States,  we  have  had  substantially  more 
warheads  because  of  the  MIRV's  in  our 
SLBM  force.  This  past  year  the  Soviets 
began  deploying  the  SS-N-18,  a  MIRV'ed 
SLBM.  As  they  deploy  the  MIRV'ed  ver- 
sion of  the  SS-N-18  on  their  Delta  sub- 
marines, they  will  sharply  erode  our  ear- 
lier lead  in  the  number  of  strategic 
warheads. 

The  projected  increase  in  SLBM 
warheads  is  not  only  a  matter  of  appear- 
ances, but  also  of  reality.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances SLBM's  could  pose  a  signifi- 
cant counterforce  threat  to  our  bombers, 
by  barrage  attack  on  our  present  Strategic 
Air  Command  bases.  There  is  also  the  po- 
tential of  our  bombers  being  destroyed 
with  an  ICBM  barrage  attack,  whose 
larger  numbers  could  compensate  for  the 
longer  bomber  escape  time,  so  that  even 
though  the  bombers  get  off  the  ground, 
they  may  not  escape  the  area  that  is  bar- 
raged.  Our  air-breathing  force  will  in  the 
future  also  have  to  deal  with  the  growing 
Soviet  air  defense  threat  posed  by  look 
down-shoot  down  interceptors  and  ad- 
vanced surface-to-air  missiles  currently 
under  development.  Well  into  the  1980 's 
our  bombers  will  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  defenses — and  our  ALCM's  indefi- 
nitely. 

Fortunately,  we  are  also  quite  confident 
that,  through  the  1980's — which  is  about 
as  far  as  we  can  confidently  predict — our 
SLBM's  cannot  be  located  by  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces  sufficiently  well 
for  an  ICBM  barrage  attack  to  be  effective 
against  them.  But  we  are  not  so  sure  what 
ASW  capabilities  the  Soviets  may  develop 
and  deploy  in  the  1990 's,  so  we  cannot 
simple  assume  that  our  SLBM  force  will 
remain  invulnerable  indefinitely. 
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Strategic  Force  Modernization 

Maintaining  deterrence  and  essential 
equivalence  through  the  next  decade  and 
beyond  will  require  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization in  reaction  to:  (1)  obsolescence, 
(2)  vulnerability  to  attack  or  to  defense, 
and  (3)  the  need  to  maintain  essential 
equivalence. 

The  first  challenge  results  from  our  lag- 
ging investment  in  strategic  forces  during 
the  last  decade. 

The  latter  two  result  from  the  continuing 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  buildup  which,  without  reaction  on 
our  part,  would  ultimately  increase  the 
vulnerability  of  our  forces  to  destruction 
either  before  they  are  launched  or  before 
they  reach  their  targets,  thus  tilting  the 
worldwide  perceptions  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  been  work- 
ing to  find  ways  to  restore  the  survivability 
of  ICBM's,  to  maintain  our  SLBM  sur- 
vivability into  future  decades,  and  to 
strengthen  the  survivability  of  the  air- 
breathing  forces.  We  have  programs  in  the 
works  to  do  all  of  these  things.  The  longer 
range  of  the  Trident  (C-4)  missile  will 
maintain  the  invulnerability  of  our  SLBM 
force  by  expanding  the  ocean  area  which 
would  have  to  be  searched  to  find  our  sub- 
marines. Our  cruise  missile  development 
will  offset  improvements  in  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses as  we  achieve  an  initial  operational 
capability  in  1982.  And  our  work  on  a 
hardened  cruise  missile  carrier  will,  at  a 
later  time,  both  reduce  our  vulnerability  to 
a  barrage  attack  on  our  bomber  bases  and 
also  allow  us  to  expand  substantially  the 
size  of  the  cruise  missile  force. 

The  most  difficult  issue  to  resolve  has 
been  the  survivability  of  the  land-based  leg 
of  the  triad.  We  have  sought  a  solution  that 
will  satisfy  our  military  need,  at  a  cost  in 
line  with  past  investments  in  strategic  sys- 
tems and  consistent  with  our  efforts  to 
have  verifiable  strategic  arms  limitations. 
Finding  a  system  that  is  compatible  with 
all  of  these  things  has  been  a  taxing  effort. 
To  carry  this  out  we  will  deploy  a  new 
ICBM  in  a  mobile  basing  mode  that  is  both 
survivable  and  verifiable.  The  President 
has  chosen  the  full-scale  (190,000  pound) 
MX  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the  largest 
new  missile  permitted  under  SALT  II. 

This  missile  will  in  military  terms  be  as 
capable — in  the  light  of  the  limit  on  frac- 
tionation of  payloads — as  any  the  Soviets 
can  deploy.  A  comparison  of  relative 
ICBM  capabilities  is  provided  in  figure  1. 
Each  of  the  warheads  in  all  of  these  sys- 
tems has  sufficient  yield  to  provide  essen- 
tially 100%  probability  of  destroying 
nearly  any  soft  target  (e.g.,  industrial 
complexes)  in  our  (or  the  Soviet)  targeting 
base.  The  capability  which  is  more  often 
compared  is  so-called  hard  target  capabil- 
ity. This  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
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hard  targets  that  each  of  these  missiles  can 
destroy.  Figure  1  compares  this  capability 
according  to  the  date  by  which  it  would  be 
achieved.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  compare 
the  MX  with  the  present  SS— 18,  because 
the  SS-18  exists  today  and  the  MX  will 
not  be  operational  until  1986.  By  the  time 
the  MX  is  operational,  the  SS-18  may 
very  well  have  improved  its  guidance  ac- 
curacy, which  would  improve  its  hard 
target  capability.  Figure  1  shows  the  capa- 
bility of  the  SS-18  today  and  in  1986  al- 
lowing for  possible  improvements  in  guid- 
ance accuracy  by  that  date. 

There  remain  design  details  to  be 
worked  out  for  the  mobile  land-based  sys- 
tem. These  will  take  some  weeks.  We  ex- 
pect a  decision  later  this  summer  that  will 
:ake  into  account  costs,  the  needs  for  in- 
vulnerability, environmental  concerns, 
ind  the  requirement  that  the  system  be 
idequately  verifiable.  (The  basing  system 
will  set  a  verification  standard  to  which  we 
will  hold  the  Soviets  in  their  own  deploy- 
ments.) 

Our  SLBM  modernization  program  is 
ilready  well  underway.  This  year  we  will 
jegin  deployment  of  the  new  Trident  1 
C-4)  missile  in  our  submarine  fleet.  The 
irst  new  Trident  submarine,  launched  ear- 
ier  this  spring,  will  be  on  patrol  in  late 
1981. 

The  C-4  missile  will  significantly  en- 
lance  our  strategic  force  effectiveness  by 
mproving  weapon  yield,  accuracy,  and 
ange  relative  to  the  present  C-3.  The  Tri- 
lent  submarine  will  also  increase  the  effec- 
ive  size  of  the  force  as  a  result  of  improved 
)n-station  times. 

In  combination,  the  Trident  submarine 
ind  the  CM  missile  will  provide  a  signifi- 
cant hedge  against  future  force  vulnerabil- 
ty.  While  we  do  not  expect  a  serious  threat 
o  our  SSBN's  to  develop  during  the  next 
lecade,  we  must  hedge  against  potential 
VSW  breakthroughs.  The  CM  will  allow  a 
nuch  greater  patrol  area  as  a  result  of  its 
ncreased  range,  and  the  Trident  sub- 
narine  will  be  quieter  than  our  present 
ISBN's,  making  acoustic  detection  more 
lifficult. 

The  Trident  submarine  allows  for  future 
orce  enhancement  as  well  by  providing 
oom  for  later  increases  in  SLBM  size.  We 
re  examining  alternative  designs  of 
iLBM's  which  could  exploit  this  poten- 
ial. 

Our  bomber  modernization  program 
'ill  provide  a  near-term  response  to 
ounter  Soviet  initiatives  in  air  defense. 
Tie  two  competing  designs  for  the  air- 
iunched  cruise  missile  will  begin  "fly- 
iff "  flight  testing  this  summer,  and  we  will 
>egin  serial  production  next  year  to 
chieve  an  initial  operating  capability  in 
982.  The  cruise  missile  will  provide  a 
adar  signature  which  is  less  than  one  one- 
housandth  that  of  the  B-52,  making  it 
ery  difficult  to  detect.  In  addition,  the 


cruise  missile  will  fly  at  very  low  altitudes, 
where  ground  clutter  further  complicates 
detection.  Finally,  a  force  of  3,000  cruise 
missiles  provides  great  offensive  flexi- 
bility— flexibility  which  can  be  used  to 
overwhelm  defenses  selectively,  making 
the  task  of  Soviet  air  defense  planning 
against  cruise  missiles  very  difficult.  The 
programmed  cruise  missile  deployment 
and  our  associated  cruise  missile  technol- 
ogy programs  will  provide  the  capability  to 
continue  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
through  and  beyond  the  1980's. 

The  air-launched  cruise  missile  program 
also  contributes  to  aggregate  measures  of 
essential  equivalence  by  providing  thou- 
sands of  warheads  of  substantial  yield 
which  are  guided  with  very  great  accuracy. 
Additional  force  enhancement  and  the 
problem  of  long-term  (beyond  1990) 
bomber  obsolescence  can  be  addressed  by 
development  of  a  cruise  missile  carrier  air- 
craft or  a  new  penetrating  bomber  if  that 
proves  advisable. 

The  timing  and  magnitude  of  a  future 
cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft  program  can 
be  adjusted  to  deal  only  with  force  ob- 
solescence (i.e.,  replacing  the  B-52)  or  to 
provide  force  enhancement  as  well.  Such  a 
program  would  also  reduce  future  vul- 
nerability to  an  SLBM— or  ICBM — 
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barrage  attack  by  including  aircraft  hard- 
ening to  blast  and  nuclear  effects.  Harden- 
ing achievable  with  reasonable  designs  can 
increase  by  tenfold  the  number  of  equiva- 
lent warheads  needed  for  a  successful  at- 
tack. 

Our  modernization  program  also  in- 
cludes improvements  to  our  strategic 
command,  control,  and  communications 
network.  Without  a  survivable  network, 
we  would  suffer  from  the  inability  to 
gather  information,  make  decisions,  and 
execute  our  forces  in  consonance  with 
those  decisions.  This  would  affect  not  only 
our  war  fighting  capability  but  also  our 
deterrence  and  our  ability  to  control  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  limit,  to  the 
extent  possible,  escalation.  We  have 
analyzed  our  C3  [command,  control,  and 
communications]  system  under  attack 
conditions  and  have  initiated  both  near- 
term  and  long-term  improvements  re- 
quired to  maintain  credible  deterrence. 

Assessment  of  the  Force 
Modernization  Plan 

The  aggregate  effect  of  these  moderni- 
zation plans  will  be  to  preserve  our  deter- 
rent and  essential  equivalence  through  the 
next  decade.  We  cannot  measure  deter- 
rence directly.  But  one  way  to  make  an 
appropriate  assessment  is  to  examine  how 
our  forces  could  respond  to  a  hypothetical 
Soviet  attack.  Figure  2  compares  total 
available  warheads  versus  time.  The  first 
plot  (figure  2a)  shows  undegraded  forces 
(that  is,  as  they  would  be  before  they  are 
attacked).  The  second  (figure  2b)  shows 
surviving  U.S.  warheads  and  remaining 
Soviet  warheads  after  a  Soviet  attack.  The 
third  (figure  2c)  shows  remaining  war 
heads  after  a  U.S.  response. 

The  impact  of  Soviet  strategic  force 
building  is  evident  in  the  adverse  trends  in 
the  late  1970's  to  mid-1980's.  These  trends 
are  the  result  of  aggregate  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  program  decisions  made 
throughout  the  1970's.  The  bomber  and 
SLBM  improvements  resulting  from  our 
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modernization  program,  resolutely  pur- 
sued, will  begin  to  correct  these  trends  by 
the  mid-1980's.  And  deployment  of  a 
new,  survivable  ICBM  beginning  in  1986 
will  reverse  them.  In  short  we  project  that 
by  1986  we  will  have  by  our  own  programs 
redressed  the  threat  to  the  balance.  This  is 
evidence  both  of  the  need  for  our  programs 
and  of  the  utility  of  SALT  limits  on  what 
we  must  do  to  respond.  Essential  equiva- 
lence is  also  difficult  to  measure  directly. 
Figures  3  and  4  compare  two  static  indi- 
cators as  projected  for  1980,  1985,  and 
1990.  Of  course,  projections  for  the  latter 
two  dates  are  much  more  subject  to 
uncertainty — and  to  future  decisions. 

These  indicators  are  consistent  with  our 
best  estimate  of  Soviet  strategic  posture 
under  a  SALT  II  agreement  and  a  represen- 
tative U.S.  posture  consistent  with  SALT 
II.  These  indicators  do  not  account  for 
reliability  or  the  ability  to  penetrate  de- 
fenses. They  are  static  measures. 

Figure  3  compares  the  number  and  size 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  warheads.  The  height 
of  the  bar  is  proportional  to  the  total 
number  of  warheads  and  the  width  is  pro- 
portional to  the  average  warhead  size. 
Thus  the  area  in  each  bar  is  proportional  to 
the  total  equivalent  megatonnage.  We 
project  that  we  will  maintain  our  lead  in 
total  warheads  through  1990  while  the 
Soviets  will  maintain  their  lead  in  equiva- 
lent megatonnage.  This  is,  broadly,  also 


the  current  picture. 

Figure  4  compares  the  military  capabil- 
ity of  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces 
against  soft  targets  (e.g.,  industrial  com- 
plexes) and  hard  targets  (e.g.,  missile 
silos).  Aggregate  military  capability 
against  soft  targets  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  targets  and  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution (clustering)  of  the  target  base. 
The  soft  target  capability  compared  in  fig- 
ure 4  is  an  appropriate  measure  of  capabil- 
ity against  targets  clustered  in  a  limited 
geographic  area  (e.g. ,  a  few  square  miles). 
For  targets  clustered  in  larger  areas,  a  more 
appropriate  measure  is  the  equivalent 
megatonnage  compared  in  figure  3 . 

The  United  States,  with  its  advantage  in 
number  of  weapons,  leads  in  capability 
against  soft  targets  in  small  clusters,  while 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  advantage  in 
warhead  yield,  leads  in  capability  against 
soft  targets  in  large  clusters. 

In  figures  3  and  4  the  impact  of  the  U .  S . 
strategic  force  modernization  program  is 
evident  in  the  changes  projected  during  the 
1980-1990  time  period.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  1985,  the  hard  target  capability  of 
the  Soviets  will  have  a  substantially  larger 
component  than  ours  of  prompt  (e.g.,  less 
than  1  hour)  delivery  time  that  will  be 
redressed  by  1990  but  is  a  perceptual  prob- 
lem in  the  1985  period.  It  will  return  to  this 
issue  later  in  my  presentation. 
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SALT  II  and  the 
Future  Military  Balance 

This  modernization  program  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  SALT  II  con- 
straints. We  can  develop,  test,  and  deploy 
each  of  our  planned  programs — cruise 
missiles,  Trident,  MX — in  the  fashion, 
and  on  the  schedule,  that  we  have  planned. 
In  at  least  one  important  respect — 
Minuteman  vulnerability — SALT  II  will 
make  the  solution  of  a  problem  easier  than 
without  an  agreement.  SALT  II  will  limit, 
to  well  below  previously  projected  levels, 
the  number  of  Soviet  MIRV'ed  ICBM's, 
will  freeze  the  number  of  warheads  on 
existing  ballistic  missile  launchers,  and 
will  limit  the  number  of  RV's  allowed  for 
new  ICBM's.  A  new  mobile  ICBM  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  basing  mode,  will  be 
more  survivable  because  these  limits  place 
an  upper  bound  on  the  number  of  warheads 
that  can  be  targeted  against  the  system. 
SALT  II  becomes,  then,  an  important  step 
in  maintaining  the  survivability  of  out 
ICBM's. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  threat 
would  not  in  my  judgment  be  diminished,' 
nor  would  our  ability  to  respond  to  such  a 
threat  be  improved  by  rejection  of  SALT 
II.  SALT  II  will  permit  all  of  the  actions 
which  are  necessary  to  counter  the  Soviet 
threat.  Without  SALT  II  we  would  need  tc 
do  more,  since  the  challenge  we  face 
would  almost  certainly  be  larger  in  the 
absence  of  limits  on  Soviet  actions. 

The  cost  for  the  United  States  to  main 
tain  the  strategic  balance  is  likely  to  b^ 
significantly  more  if  SALT  II  limits  are  not 
in  force.  The  Soviets  are  capable  of  de-1 
ploying  significantly  more  high-qualit) 
systems  in  the  absence  of  an  agreemen 
than  they  would  be  permitted  under  tlu 
SALT  II  provisions.  Cost  estimates  of 
illustrative  forces  which  the  United  State; 
might  deploy  so  as  to  maintain  the  strategic 
balance  in  the  face  of  such  a  Soviet  buildup 
range  up  to  about  $15  billion  per  year  or 
the  average  in  FY  1980  dollars  for  the  nex 
decade.  With  SALT  II,  currently  plannec 
U.S.  forces  will  cost  about  $12  billion  pe 
year  in  1980  dollars  for  the  same  period 
and  that  reflects  an  increase  over  curren 
spending  levels.  Thus,  without  SALT  II  ai 
additional  $30  billion  could  be  incurrec 
over  the  next  10  years.  These  are  ven 
approximate  estimates  but  the  nature  of  th< 
effect  of  SALT  II  is  clear. 

With  SALT  II  we  have  a  frameworl 
which  can  add  predictability  and  stabilit; 
in  the  strategic  challenges  we  face.  Om 
meaningful  test  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  is  U 
compare  the  strategic  balance  of  the  pres 
ent  and  near  future  (the  product  of  deci 
sions  made  by  both  sides  a  decade  or  mor<: 
ago)  with  the  balance  which  will  exist  if 
the  immediate  post-treaty  years,  afte? 
1985. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  in  1985  unde 
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SALT  II  we  will  attain  our  strategic  objec- 
tives if  we  carry  out  the  programs  we  plan 
to  modernize  our  forces.  That  is,  in  1985 
under  SALT,  as  is  true  today,  Soviet  advan- 
tages in  some  areas  will  be  offset  by  U.S. 
advantages  in  others  and  the  overall  flexi- 
bility, power,  and  survivability  of  our 
forces  will  be  such  that  deterrence,  as  well 
as  equivalence,  will  be  maintained  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Minuteman  force  will  be 
vulnerable  until  MX  is  deployed. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  in 
1985  under  SALT,  the  United  States  will  be 
condemned  to  strategic  inferiority.  On  ex- 
amination, it  appears  that  the  principal 
basis  for  this  claim  is  that  in  1985,  the  U.S. 
Minuteman  force  will  be  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  ICBM  attack  and  we  would  be  un- 
able, by  use  of  U.S.  ballistic  missiles,  to 
retaliate  in  kind  against  Soviet  ICBM's  if 
they  attacked  ours.  In  other  respects,  these 
critics  concede  the  balance  would  be  rather 
as  it  is  today — a  U.S.  reentry  vehicle  lead 
(though  smaller  than  now);  a  Soviet  lead  in 
throw-weight  and,  concomitantly, 
megatonnage.  Because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  charge — and,  I  may  say,  the  serious- 
ness of  some  of  the  observers  by  which  it  is 
advanced — I  want  to  respond  to  it  directly. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  will 
face  strategic  inferiority  in  1985 — or  at 
any  other  time  before  or  later — if  we  have 
SALT  and  if  we  do  the  things  we  need  and 
plan  to  do  to  modernize  our  own  forces.  In 
particular: 
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•  In  1985,  our  bomber  and  submarine 
force  will  be  far  more  capable  than  today 
and  far  more  capable  than  the  correspond- 
ing Soviet  force. 

•  In  1985  the  United  States  would  have 
a  range  of  devastating  responses  open  to  it 
were  the  Soviets  to  run  the  enormous  risks 
of  an  attack  on  our  ICBM's.  It  bears  em- 
phasizing, because  it  is  so  often  ignored, 
that  even  after  a  total  loss  of  Minuteman 
missiles,  we  would  not  face  the  dilemma 
of  surrender  by  inaction  or  mutual  suicide 
by  an  all-out  attack  on  Soviet  cities  and 
industry,  provoking  an  equivalent  attack 
on  ours.  We  would  instead  have  surviving 
bomber  and  submarine  forces  still  fully 
capable  of  selectively  attacking  military, 
economic,  and  control  targets,  thus  negat- 
ing any  gain  the  Soviets  might  imagine 
they  could  attain  by  an  attack  on  our  ICBM 
force. 

•  In  the  aftermath  of  an  attack  on  U.S. 
ICBM's,  the  remaining  Soviet  ICBM's 
would  not  be  in  sanctuary.  Our  ALCM's  in 
surviving  bombers  would  have  the  accu- 
racy, numbers,  and  ability  to  penetrate  de- 
fenses sufficient  to  allow  us  significantly 
to  reduce  the  residual  Soviet  ICBM  force. 
The  time  for  cruise  missiles  to  arrive  on 
jtarget  would  be  longer  than  the  time  for 
ICBM's  to  arrive,  but  that  element  of  dif- 
ference is  only  one  among  many  factors  in 
lietermining  the  balance. 


•  All  these  facts  being  true,  the  Soviets 
could  not  hope  to  gain  political  or  diplo- 
matic leverage  from  their  advantage  in  a 
narrow  area — ICBM  vulnerability.  In 
connection  with  the  political  effects  of  the 
balance  we  anticipate  in  1985,  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  by  the  mid-1980's,  Soviet 
ICBM 's  as  well  as  ours  will  be  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  a  first  strike  by  the  other 
side's  fixed  ICBM's.  Our  Minuteman  III 
alone,  equipped  with  MK12A  and  im- 
proved guidance,  would  have  considerable 
counter-silo  potential,  especially  if  one 
considers  the  possibility  of  preferentially 
targeting  the  limited  number  of  MIRV'ed 
Soviet  ICBM's.  In  political  terms,  the  fact 
that  by  1985  the  United  States  should  be 
very  far  along  toward  solving  its  vulnera- 
bility problem  should  contribute  to  the 
perception  of  dynamism  in  U.S.  programs 
that  would  reinforce  perceptions  of  U.S. 
strength  in  units  already  deployed. 

In  saying  the  United  States  could  main- 
tain the  balance  under  SALT  II,  I  do  not 
imply  that  we  must  have  SALT  II  to  do 
that.  For  we  have  the  means — and  I  am 
confident  we  would  find  the  will — to 
maintain  the  balance  against  any  threat. 

But  I  believe,  and  think  that  after  analy- 
sis you  will  agree,  that  the  post-1985  bal- 
ance will  be  more  stable  and  more  certain 


than  would  be  the  case  were  SALT  II  re- 
jected. After  1985,  assuming  ratification 
and  the  implementation  of  planned  stra- 
tegic programs,  our  force  will  include  a 
substantially  modernized  triad — a  full- 
scale  MX  in  a  survivable  and  verifiable 
basing  mode,  the  Trident  SSBN  submarine 
with  C-4  SLBM's  aboard,  and  a  force  of 
bomber-launched  ALCM's — and  vigorous 
ongoing  research-and-development  pro- 
grams in  several  key  technology  areas,  de- 
signed to  assure  the  continued  viability  of 
our  deterrent  into  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Confronting  us  will  be  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar force  whose  size,  composition,  and  ca- 
pabilities, measured  by  all  significant  in- 
dices, in  consequence  of  our  verification 
efforts,  will  be  known  to  us.  Both  arsenals, 
ours  and  that  of  the  Soviets,  will  be 
smaller — less  threatening  and  less 
threatened — than  would  have  been  the 
case  were  competition  to  have  been  uncon- 
strained. Limitations  on  arms  levels  and 
reduced  uncertainty  on  both  sides  would 
allow  the  balance  to  be  maintained  at  a 
substantially  lower  level  of  destructive 
power  with  reduced  risk  and  reduced  de- 
mands on  defense  expenditures. 

We  and  our  adversaries  need  to  con- 
strain the  competition.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  agreements  to  limit  strategic  or  other 
armaments  can  solve  problems  of  political 
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or  even  of  military  competition.  But  care- 
fully drawn  SALT  agreements — backed  by 
sound  verification  measures — can  accom- 
plish a  great  deal. 

We  can  and  will  maintain  deterrence  and 
essential  equivalence  through  the  1980's 
with  or  without  a  SALT  II  agreement.  I 
view  SALT  not  as  an  alternative  to  stra- 
tegic forces  but  as  a  major  factor,  along 
with  our  strategic  modernization  program, 
in  maintaining  the  military  balance  and 
meeting  our  broad  strategic  goals. 

To  summarize,  with  the  programs  the 
Administration  proposes,  we  will  retain  an 
adequate  strategic  balance  through  1985 
and  improve  the  relative  balance  there- 
after, though  the  balance  will  be  less  favor- 
able in  the  early  1980's  than  it  is  now.  The 
SALT  II  agreement  will  produce  a  more 
favorable  balance  for  the  United  States 
during  its  duration  than  we  would  have 
without  it.  It  permits  us  to  carry  out  all  of 
the  strategic  programs  we  plan,  including 
those  that  will  improve  our  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  middle  and  late  1980's. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  approval  of  SALT  II 
will  improve  our  military  security  as  well 
as  our  overall  national  security. 


GENERAL  JONES, 
JULY  11,  1979 

After  nearly  7  years  of  painstaking  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  period 
spanning  three  administrations  and  five 
Congresses,  the  SALT  II  agreement  was 
signed  last  month  in  Vienna.  At  your  invi- 
tation, my  colleagues  and  I  are  here  today 
to  testify  on  that  agreement. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  our  presence 
here  can  serve  a  purpose  beyond  the  ex- 
pression of  military  advice  on  the  impor- 
tant but  restricted  issue  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  agreement's  provisions.  Our 
larger  goal  is  to  attempt  to  place  today's 
discussions,  and  the  upcoming  debate  on 
SALT,  into  the  broader  context  of  the  U.S. 
and  allied  security  interests,  strategic  force 
posture,  and  stability. 

Strategic  Framework 

As  a  departure  point  for  today's  tes- 
timony, I  believe  a  brief  summary  of  how 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  view  the  trends  in 
the  strategic  balance  would  be  in  order.  We 
are  unanimous  in  our  view  that,  although 
each  side  retains  military  advantages, 
Soviet  momentum  has  brought  them  from 
a  position  of  clear  inferiority  to  their  pres- 
ent status  of  at  least  military  equality  with 
the  United  States.  In  some  areas,  they  have 
already  surpassed  us  and  we  are  concerned 
because  their  momentum  will  allow  them 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  United  States 
in  most  of  the  major  static  indicators  of 
strategic  force  by  the  early  1980's.  There  is 
room  for  reasoned  debate  about  the  practi- 


cal implications  of  this  prospect,  but  it  is 
important  that  we  face  up  to  its  reality  as 
we  consider  our  own  strategic  responses. 
It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  any 
impending  changes  in  the  strategic  balance 
will  be  the  consequence  of  more  than  15 
years  of  unequal  rates  of  investment  in 
force  modernization — the  product  of  uni- 
lateral choices  rather  than  an  outcome  of 
negotiated  arms  control.  Overall,  the 
Soviets  have  been  outinvesting  us  for  10 
years  and,  for  the  past  few  years,  their  total 
military  investment  effort  has  been  about 
75%  larger  than  our  own.  With  respect  to 
investments  for  strategic  forces,  the  dis- 
parity has,  for  many  years,  been  even 
larger,  with  the  Soviets  outspending  the 
United  States  by  a  factor  of  nearly  three  to 
one.  Moreover,  because  of  lead  times  in 
modern  weapons  programs,  this  progres- 
sive shift  in  the  military  balance  will  con- 
tinue into  the  mid-1980's  with  or  without 
SALT.  A  major  concern  my  colleagues  and 
I  share  is  how  best  to  minimize  the  period, 
extent,  and  consequences  of  any  Soviet 
advantages. 

Some  believe  that  a  perceived  Soviet 
military  edge  would  lead  them  to  con- 
template seriously  a  "bolt  from  the  blue" 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  the  very  substantial  U.S.  retalia- 
tory capability  that  would  survive  any 
Soviet  attack,  I  think  this  eventuality  is 
highly  unlikely.  Rather,  I  anticipate  such  a 
disparity  would  be  reflected  in  a  more  con- 
fident Soviet  leadership,  increasingly  in- 
clined toward  more  adventurous  behavior 
in  areas  where  our  interests  clash  and 
where  U.S.  ability  to  respond  by  con- 
ventional means  could  be  circumscribed. 
Such  a  situation  would  carry  the  seeds  of 
serious  miscalculation  and  run  the  risk  of 
precipitating  a  confrontation  which  neither 
side  wanted  nor  intended. 

This  assessment  is  not  the  product  of 
new  intelligence.  My  colleagues  and  I— as 
well  as  our  predecessors — have  testified 
for  more  than  a  decade  on  where  the  unfa- 
vorable trends  in  military  efforts  would 
lead  in  the  1980's.  In  light  of  the  superior 
momentum  of  Soviet  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization efforts,  we  believe  that,  with  or 
without  SALT,  the  United  States  needs  to 
do  far  more  than  we  have  done  in  recent 
years  to  strengthen  and  modernize  our  stra- 
tegic forces  lest  the  trends  toward  Soviet 
superiority  become  irreversible. 

It  is  against  this  strategic  backdrop  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  presented  our 
advice  during  the  negotiations  and  made 
our  judgments  about  SALT  II.  We  have 
strongly  supported  the  goal  of  equitable 
reductions  and  limitations  in  strategic 
arms.  In  fact,  we  consistently  favored 
deeper  reductions  in  the  overall  aggregate 
than  eventually  were  negotiated  in  the  final 
agreement.  We  recognize  that  the  hard- 
ware limitations  achieved  in  SALT  II  can 
contribute  to  our  security  by  providing  a 
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cap  on,  or  modest  reductions  in,  numbers 
of  strategically  capable  systems  the 
Soviets  can  deploy.  However,  we  also  rec- 
ognize that  these  limitations,  alone,  are  not 
a  sufficient  basis  forjudging  whether  U.S. 
security  interests  are  served  by  any  given 
treaty. 

The  larger  question  is  the  degree  to 
which  any  such  agreement  contributes  to 
our  ability  to  structure  and  maintain  a  sta- 
ble military  balance  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Some  may  conclude  that  the  agree- 
ment, by  itself,  will  arrest  the  very 
dangerous  adverse  trends  in  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces,  including  current  and  proj- 
ected qualitative  improvements.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case. 

A  recurring  theme  in  U.S.  history  has 
been  the  hope  that  treaties — which  are  at 
best  a  framework  for  enhancing 
security — can  somehow  serve  as  the 
source  for  such  security.  Despite  repeated 
disappointments  on  this  score  throughout 
the  20th  century,  the  unique  and  highly 
visible  character  of  both  strategic  arms  and 
the  SALT  negotiations  contains  the  poten-j 
tial  for  exaggerated  expectations  and  seriJ 
ous  public  misunderstanding  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  strategic  posture  and  pro- 
grams. 

Similarly,  the  focus  on  constraining 
what  the  Soviets  could  do  without  a  SALT 
agreement  has  obscured  the  more  funda- 
mental recognition  of  what  they  have 
done,  are  doing,  and  can  do  within  the 
SALT  framework.  The  span  of  time  irj 
which  SALT  I  has  been  in  force  has  been  a 
period  of  rapid,  unmistakable  progress  ii 
the  growth  and  capabilities  of  the  Sovie; 
strategic  arsenal.  In  many  measures  ol 
strategic  capability,  this  momentum  dur- 
ing SALT  I  has  brought  the  Soviets  abreasi 
of  or  even  beyond  the  United  States.  This 
fact  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  SALT  1 
agreements  but  rather  a  reflection  of  the 
more  vigorous  Soviet  strategic  weapon; 
programs  undertaken  within  the  con 
straints  of  SALT  I. 

Many  in  this  country  sincerely  believec 
that,  by  exercising  unilateral  restraint  ii 
our  own  modernization  efforts  and  dem 
onstrating  a  willingness  to  negotiate  ii 
good  faith,  we  might  induce  the  Soviets  t< 
restrain  this  momentum  and  get  them  t< 
agree  to  deep  cuts  in  both  sides'  strategii 
nuclear  arsenals.  Frankly,  although  m; 
colleagues  and  I  have  consistently  sup 
ported  the  pursuit  of  mutual  and  balance! 
strategic  arms  limitations,  we  have  ha< 
serious  reservations  about  the  efficacy  o 
such  unilateral  U.S.  restraint  in  forci 
modernization  as  a  means  to  accomplisl 
this  goal.  Events  have  borne  out  ou 
doubts.  We  believe  that  the  decline  in  ou 
level  of  defense  effort,  in  general,  and  ou 
comparatively  limited  strategic  foro 
modernization,  in  particular,  have  lowerei 
rather  than  enhanced  the  incentives  for  th< 
Soviets  to  negotiate  significant  reduction 
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in  strategic  arms. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  Soviet  military  might 
which  affords  them  "superpower"  influ- 
ence. Thus,  there  is  little  inherent  incen- 
tive to  restrain  the  dominant  component  of 
their  national  power — especially  when  our 
own  restraint  appears  to  offer  at  least  the 
prospect  of  an  exploitable  military  advan- 
tage. The  path  of  unilateral  restraint  has 
failed  to  serve  either  our  security  interest 
or  our  arms  control  objectives  satisfacto- 
rily. Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
SALT  II  ratification  process,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  proceed  resolutely  and  de- 
liberately with  a  well-thought-out  program 
of  force  modernization,  both  to  avoid  the 
undesirable  international  consequences  of 
strategic  inferiority  and  to  create  the  nec- 
essary incentives  for  Soviet  agreement  to 
significant  reductions  as  the  arms  control 
process  continues. 

SALT's  Contribution 
to  U.S.  Security 

Having  sketched  the  strategic  frame- 
work as  seen  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I 
will  now  turn  to  the  SALT  II  agreement, 
itself,  and  provide  an  assessment  of  its 
contribution  to  our  broader  security  aims. 
Such  assessments  should  be  based  on 
realistic  and  reasonable  criteria  which 
avoid  both  unrealistic  expectations  and 
overgenerous  appraisals.  The  criteria 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  endorsed  are 
threefold. 

•  The  agreement  must  stand  on  its  own 
merits  regarding  equity  and  mutual  inter- 
est, to  include  adequate  verification. 

•  It  must  accommodate  (in  fact  and  in 
perception)  our  broader  strategic  interests, 
particularly  our  alliance  relationships  and 
the  need  to  preserve  our  freedom  of  action 
in  sharing  appropriate  technology. 

•  It  must  be  a  suitable  framework 
for — and  be  accompanied  by — the  na- 
tional commitment  and  strategic  programs 
required  to  arrest  the  deteriorating  state  of 
the  military  balance. 

Regarding  the  first  criterion,  as  I  have 
followed  the  course  of  public  debate  on 
SALT  II  in  recent  months,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  confusion  that  appears  to 
exist  in  some  quarters  regarding  the  differ- 
ence between  unequal  provisions  within 
the  agreement  and  the  issue  of  equity  of  the 
agreement  when  taken  as  a  whole. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  SALT  is  to  regulate,  in  a 
balanced  fashion,  aspects  of  two  funda- 
mentally dissimilar  and  asymmetrical 
force  structures.  Not  only  are  the  force 
structures  different  in  their  composition, 
but  different  features  on  each  side's  forces 
are  viewed  as  more  threatening  by  the 
other  side.  These  different  perspectives 
have  produced  a  negotiating  process 
marked  by   various  compromises  and 


tradeoffs  as  each  side  seeks  to  protect  the 
essential  character  of  its  own  forces  while 
attempting  to  minimize  the  most  threaten- 
ing aspects  of  the  other  side 's.  The  result  is 
an  agreement  with  some  provisions  clearly 
favoring  one  side  and  some  clearly  favor- 
ing the  other.  The  question  of  equity,  then, 
cannot  adequately  be  addressed  by  a  nar- 
row and  selective  critique  of  portions  of 
the  SALT  II  agreement.  Only  a  balanced 
appraisal  of  the  total  will  yield  an  adequate 
evaluation. 

Two  issues  of  particular  concern  to  us 
with  regard  to  equity  have  been  the 
Soviets'  unilateral  right  to  deploy  308 
modern  large  ballistic  missiles  (MLBM), 
which  was  allowed  in  SALT  I  and  carried 
forward  to  SALT  II,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Backfire  from  the  aggregate  totals  of 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
(SNDV's). 

Clearly,  the  desired  result  would  have 
been  a  major  reduction  in  Soviet  MLBM's 
in  order  to  have  reduced  their  very  signifi- 
cant throw-weight  capability  and  attendant 
potential  to  carry  large  numbers  of  war- 
heads. Having  failed  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive, we  should  accentuate  our  determina- 
tion to  obtain  substantial  reductions  in  fu- 
ture negotiations  as  a  major  objective.  In 
the  interim,  limiting  the  SS-18  to  10 
warheads  achieves  an  important  restraint 
on  their  MLBM  potential. 

The  second  major  concern  is  the  failure 
to  count  the  Backfire  bomber  in  the  SNDV 
aggregate  totals.  While  we  are  well  aware 
of  its  employment  capabilities  in  periph- 
eral and  maritime  roles,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consistently  recommended  that  the 
Backfire  be  included  in  the  aggregate  be- 
cause it  has  an  intercontinental  range 
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capability. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  did  ob- 
tain some  constraints  on  the  Backfire,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  production 
limit  not  to  exceed  30  per  year.  Fur- 
thermore, the  United  States  retains  the 
right  to  build  and  deploy  an  aircraft  with 
equivalent  capabilities. 

We  believe  that  an  issue  of  great  im- 
portance is  the  question  of  whether  the 
SALT  II  agreements  can  be  verified 
adequately  to  protect  our  national  security. 
Evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  our  verifica- 
tion potential  involves  assessments  of  our 
intelligence  monitoring  capabilities  rela- 
tive to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  our 
ability  to  recognize  significant  violations 
which  could  pose  a  threat  to  the  military 
balance,  and  our  ability  to  respond  to  such 
threats  in  a  timely  and  appropriate  manner. 
Detailed  evaluation  of  the  various  inteL 
ligence  and  assessment  efforts  that  will 
allow  us  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  agreement  is  too  sensitive  a  matter 
to  address  specifically  in  an  unclassified 
forum.  While  informed  public  debate  on 
all  the  facets  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  is 
essential  to  our  democratic  process,  we 
must  avoid  any  disclosures  of  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  that  would  com- 
promise our  ability  to  gather  SALT-related 
information  and  even  more  vital  intelli- 
gence data. 

The  many  quantitative  and  qualitative 
limitations  contained  in  the  treaty  will 
pose  a  stern  challenge  to  our  varied  and 
highly  capable  intelligence  systems.  Our 
review  of  these  matters  indicated  that  the 
U.S.  ability  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  many  provisions  of  the  agreement 
varies  substantially.  The  difficulty  of  this 
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task  and  the  loss  of  important  capabilities 
associated  with  our  collection  systems  in 
Iran  make  it  essential  that  we  vigorously 
pursue  improvements  in  the  capabilities  of 
our  monitoring  assets. 

While  recognizing  the  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  verification,  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge the  important  assistance  the 
SALT  II  treaty  will  provide  in  this  effort. 
With  or  without  SALT,  we  will  be  required 
to  keep  track  of  Soviet  military  capabilities 
as  the  basis  for  our  defense  planning  and 
ultimately  our  national  security.  Certain 
provisions  within  the  treaty  will  make  the 
task  easier: 

•  Counting  rules:  provisions  on 
ICBlVTs  such  as  "once  tested  MIRV'd,  all 
counted  MIRV'd"  and  "look  alike,  count 
alike,"  help  resolve  potential  verification 
ambiguities;  similarly,  requirements  for 
various  types  of  externally  observable  dif- 
ferences assist  in  distinguishing  among 
various  aircraft  and  cruise  missiles. 

•  Noninterference/nonconcealrnent 
measures:  most  important  of  all  is  insuring 
access  to  photographic  and  electronic 
monitoring  data;  in  the  absence  of  such 
measures,  there  would  be  no  restriction  on 
any  intelligence-denial  measures  the 
Soviets  might  choose  to  take,  severely 
compounding  our  intelligence  gathering 
difficulties  (much  greater  problem  for  us 
than  for  the  Soviets  due  to  open  U.S.  soci- 
ety). 

In  this  connection,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  regarding  agreement  or  lack  of 
agreement  on  telemetry  encryption.  The 
agreed  second  common  understanding 
to  article  XV  of  the  treaty  states  that 
"...  neither  Party  shall  engage  in  delib- 
erate denial  of  telemetric  information, 
such  as  through  the  use  of  telemetry  en- 
cryption, whenever  such  denial  impedes 
verification  of  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty."  Any  Soviet  attempt 
to  deny  or  impede  our  ability  to  monitor 
SALT-limited  parameters  would  be  re- 
garded by  us  as  a  most  grave  violation  of 
the  treaty. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion  of  equity  and 
mutual  interest,  I  have  concentrated  on  the 
key  issues  of  most  concern  to  us.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  important  restrictions  in 
SALT  II  which  operate  primarily  to  our 
advantage.  Among  the  most  important 
provisions  having  an  impact  on  Soviet 
plans  for  strategic  forces  are: 

•  Aggregate  limits  that  will  require  the 
Soviets  to  dismantle  (or  convert  to  non- 
offensive  systems)  250-plus  operational 
systems — these  are  older  and  less  capable 
weapons  but  still  a  significant  fraction  of 
their  total  systems  and  megatonnage; 

•  The  various  limitations  that  will  en- 
hance the  predictability  of  the  range  of 
Soviet  force  developments  thus  assisting 
us  in  our  force  planning;  and 


•  The  cap  on  RV  fractionation  that  de- 
nies full  exploitation  of  the  major  Soviet 
throw-weight  advantage  for  the  period  of 
the  treaty;  and 

•  Testing,  production,  and  deployment 
of  the  SS-16  banned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specific  limits  on 
the  United  States  are  quite  nominal  and 
provide  the  following  options  in  planning 
our  strategic  forces. 

•  We  can  build  an  ICBM  which  fully 
meets  our  security  requirements. 

•  We  can  continue  with  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile  (SLBM)  program  at  the  pace  we 
determine. 

•  We  can  continue  to  modernize  our 
airbreathing  systems,  including  the  exploi- 
tation of  our  air-,  ground-,  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 


The  danger  to  the  United  States  does  not 
arise  from  any  specific  limitations  in  the 
agreement  but  from  potential  conse- 
quences of  unilateral  actions  or  inactions 
in  the  past — and,  if  we  are  not  careful,  in 
the  future. 

Although  the  considerations  of  equity, 
mutual  interest,  and  verification  are  signif- 
icant, there  are  other  elements  in  SALT  II 
which  contribute  significantly  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Paramount  among  these  is 
the  continuing  viability  of  the  security  re- 
lationships we  maintain  with  our  allies. 
Throughout  the  negotiating  period,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  stressed  that 
SALT  should  not  become  a  wedge  for  the 
Soviets  to  drive  between  us  and  our  allies 
or  a  medium  for  inhibiting  appropriate 
modernization  of  our  collective  theater  ca- 
pabilities. We  have  consistently  viewed 
SALT  in  the  context  of  the  broad  strategic 
relationship  in  which  our  allies  play  such  a 
vital  role.  Our  criterion  in  this  area  was, 
and  remains,  that  SALT  accommodate  the 
requirement  to  preserve  our  freedom  of 
action  in  sharing  appropriate  technology 
with  our  allies. 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  do  accommodate  these  con- 
cerns since  they  will  not  impede  continua- 
tion of  existing  patterns  of  cooperation.  As 
presently  constructed,  the  protocol 
restrictions  will  have  no  significant  mili- 
tary impact  provided  there  is  no  extension 
of  the  current  expiration  date.  Therefore, 
our  principal  concerns  remain  that  the  pro- 
tocol not  become  precedential  in  nature 
and  that  weapons-development  programs 
not  be  unilaterally  delayed  since  these 
steps  could  seriously  prejudice  U.S.  and 
allied  strategic  interests. 

The  Need  for  Further  Action 

In  the  context  of  the  strategic  balance 
and  the  concerns  I  expressed  at  the  outset 
in  this  statement,  our  ability  to  take  the 
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necessary  programmatic  actions  to  insure 
essential  equivalence  is  the  ultimate  test 
for  SALT  II.  The  foregoing  discussion 
should  leave  no  doubt  that  our  options  and 
flexibility  are  adequate,  so  long  as  we 
choose  to  exercise  them. 

The  most  serious  concern  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  this  regard  is  the  risk  that 
SALT  II  could  be  allowed  to  become  a 
tranquilizer  to  the  American  people,  in 
which  case  the  adverse  trends  I  spoke  of 
earlier  could  well  become  irreversible. 

In  1972,  our  predecessors  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  endorsed  SALT  I  with  the 
assurance  that  certain  follow-on  actions 
would  be  implemented  to  safeguard  our 
strategic  interests.  Regrettably,  their  ad- 
vice was  not  heeded.  Had  it  been  followed, 
we  would  face  less  perilous  strategic  pros- 
pects in  the  1980  's,  and  we  are  convinced 
we  could  have  achieved  deeper  mutual  re- 
ductions in  SALT  II. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  lest  the  na- 
tion repeat  earlier  mistakes  through  com- 
placency, an  incomplete  understanding  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  buildup,  or  an 
insufficient  appreciation  of  the  broader 
consequences  of  Soviet  momentum  in 
terms  of  stability,  global  power  relation- 
ships, and  long-term  U.S.  interests. 
Therefore,  we  consider  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial that,  if  the  nation  accepts  the  SALT  II 
agreement,  it  does  so  with  a  full  under- 
standing that  we  will  be  required  to  under- 
take a  series  of  important  strategic  mod- 
ernization programs  in  order  to  maintain 
strategic  parity  within  the  limits  agreed 
upon.  In  this  connection,  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  MX 
missile,  capable  of  carrying  10  reentry  ve- 
hicles and  deployed  in  a  survivable  basing 
mode,  is  an  important  step  toward  this 
end. 


Conclusion 

Our  confidence  in  the  essential  wisdom 
of  the  American  public  and  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives is  such  that  we  believe  they 
will  consider  the  facts,  focus  on  the  key 
issues,  and  choose  the  proper  actions.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  speak  out  candidly  on 
these  issues,  acknowledging  both  the  pros 
and  cons  of  SALT  II,  and  collectively  and 
individually  rendering  our  judgments  for 
this  committee  and  this  Congress .  All  of  us 
intend  to  honor  that  responsibility. 

None  of  us  is  totally  at  ease  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement.  I  expressed 
our  concerns  on  the  Soviet  MLBM's  and 
Backfire  earlier  and  we  also  have  signifi- 
cant concerns  with  regard  to  our  ability  to 
monitor  certain  aspects  of  the  agreement. 
We  believe,  though,  that  the  risks  in  this 
area  are  acceptable  provided  we  pursue 
vigorously  challenges  to  questionable 
Soviet  practices,  improvements  in  the 
capability  of  our  monitoring  assets,  and 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces.  In 
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EAST  ASIA:  Secretary  Vance  Meets 
With  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers 


After  Secretary  Vance  accompanied 
President  Carter  to  Japan  and  Korea, 
he  went  to  Bali,  Indonesia,  to  meet 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  As- 
sociation of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  July  2-3,  1979,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  annual  conference. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  his  statement 
made  to  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers 
and  the  news  conference  held  after  the 
meeting  July  2. 

While  in  Bali,  the  Secretary  also  met 
jointly  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
ASEAN,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Ireland,  which  represented 
the  European  Communities. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
JULY  2,  1979 

First,  let  me  convey  to  you  the  warm 
personal  greetings  of  President  Carter. 
He  has  been  very  much  involved  in  our 
planning  for  this  meeting,  and  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  of  our 
discussions. 

As  you  know,  he  completed  yester- 
day a  highly  successful  series  of  meet- 

1  ings  in  Tokyo  and  in  Korea.  His  trip 
strongly  reaffirmed  America's  un- 
bending determination  to  pursue  a  vig- 
orous and  constructive  role  in  the  re- 
gion. 

The  United  States  is  a  Pacific  power. 
We  will  defend  our  interests  and  stand 
by  our  commitments  in  the  region. 
Central  to  the  role  we  are  playing  is  our 
strong  commitment  to  build  upon  the 
growing  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  ASEAN.  Southeast 
Asia  is  important  to  the  United  States 

1  and  to  our  security,  and  we  see  our 
cooperation  with  ASEAN  as  vital  to  the 


peace,  prosperity,  and  stability  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  join  you  in  Bali  following 
your  own  deliberations.  It  provides  us 
with  a  timely  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
critical  events  which  are  now  taking 
place  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  ex- 
change views  on  how  we  can 
strengthen  the  entire  fabric  of  U.S.- 
ASEAN  cooperation. 

Let  me  also  express  at  the  outset  my 
appreciation  to  Foreign  Minister 
Mochtar  and  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia for  arranging  the  presence  here 
of  1 1  Foreign  Ministers  and  delega- 
tions. And  I  particularly  want  to  recog- 
nize Gen.  Romulo,  the  world's  most 
senior  statesman  and  certainly  one  of 
its  ablest.  I  have  come  to  share  the 
views  of  my  government  with  you.  But 
I  have  also  come  to  listen,  to  hear 
firsthand  from  those  of  you  who  are 
living  daily  with  the  challenges 
ASEAN  faces,  and  to  learn. 

ASEAN  is  an  organization  of  nations 
which  have  demonstrated — individually 
and  collectively — their  wisdom,  their 
courage,  and  their  willingness  to  play 
an  active  and  constructive  role  in  re- 
gional and  global  affairs.  Since  your 
summit  in  Bali  3  years  ago,  ASEAN 
has  achieved  an  impressive  degree  of 
cohesion.  It  has  withstood  political  and 
economic  challenges  to  that  cohesion. 
It  has  gained  international  recognition, 
respect,  and  support.  And  it  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  its  member  states  and  to  the 
period  of  stability  that  prevailed  in  the 
region. 

Over  the  past  6  months,  however, 
developments  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
seriously  disrupted  that  stability.   We 


this  context,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be- 
lieve the  agreement  is  adequately  verifi- 
able. 

Also,  despite  differing  degrees  of  con- 
cern on  specific  aspects  of  SALT  II,  all  of 
us  judge  that  the  agreement  which  the  Pres- 
ident signed  in  Vienna  is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  and  merits  your  support.  We 
believe  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  and  its 
leadership  view  SALT  II  as  a  modest  but 
useful  step  in  a  long-range  process  which 
must  include  the  resolve  to  provide 
adequate  capabilities  to  maintain  strategic 
equivalence  coupled  with  vigorous  efforts 
to  achieve  further  substantial  reductions. 


If  this  can  be  achieved,  history  will  re- 
cord SALT  II  as  a  step  forward;  without 
this  commitment,  we  will  find  that  SALT 
II  made  little  difference  and  may  have  been 
a  net  loss.  Fortunately,  our  nation  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  that  choice. 


'Secretary  Vance's  statements  made  before 
the  same  committee  on  July  9  and  10,  1979,  are 
printed  in  the  August  1979  Bulletin,  p.  30. 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Governtment  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402. 
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have  witnessed  the  clash  of  arms  be- 
tween Asian  Communist  states  and  a 
massive  exodus  of  Indochina  refu- 
gees— posing  a  serious  challenge  to 
ASEAN,  its  member  states,  and  the 
world  community.  Thus  these  meetings 
here  in  Bali  take  on  a  unique  impor- 
tance in  the  effort  to  find  effective, 
just,  and  lasting  solutions  to  the  pres- 
sing problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  staggering 
human  tragedy  of  the  refugee  exodus 
and  the  enormous  problems  it  has 
created. 


Refugees 

We  agree  with  your  June  30  com- 
munique that  emphasis  must  be  given 
to  solving  the  problem  at  its  source. 
The  major  source  is  the  actions  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
policy  of  systematic  expulsion,  which 
Vietnam  is  pursuing,  places  responsi- 
bility for  the  current  crisis  squarely  on 
Vietnam's  shoulders. 

We  have  called  upon  Vietnam,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  to  change  the  con- 
ditions and  policies  which  are  forcing 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  flee  and  tens 
of  thousands  to  die.  We  today  join  in 
your  appeal  to  the  international  com- 
munity to  prevail  upon  Vietnam  to  stop 
the  exodus.  We  also  agree  with 
ASEAN's  June  30  communique  that 
greater  efforts  are  required  for  perma- 
nent resettlement. 

As  we  approach  the  refugee  confer- 
ence [July  20-21  in  Geneva],  we  hope 
all  nations  will  respond  in  practical 
ways  to  the  pressing  need.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  it  will  take  time  before  in- 
creased resettlement  can  have  its  full 
impact.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
explore  on  an  urgent  basis  avenues  for 
alleviating  refugee  pressures  on  your 
countries.  Thus  we  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  refugee  reproc- 
essing centers — as  you  have  raised  in 
your  communique. 

I  wish  to  stress  my  government's 
strong  support  for  the  internationally 
recognized  principle  of  temporary 
shelter  and  asylum.  ASEAN's  com- 
mitment to  this  and  other  humanitarian 
principles  in  the  past  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons it  has  gained  such  strong  support. 

As  you  know,  the  seven  leaders  who 
met  in  Tokyo  undertook  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly their  individual  resettlement 
and  relief  efforts.  In  connection  with 
that  expanded  international  commit- 
ment, President  Carter  announced  that 
the  United  States  will  double  the 
number  of  refugees  we  will  resettle  in 
the  next  year — increasing  our  numbers 
to  168,000.  We  welcome  Japan's  deci- 
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sion,  which  Foreign  Minister  Sonoda 
announced  this  morning,  to  double  his 
government's  share  of  the  costs  of  ref- 
ugee relief.  And  we  welcome  as  well 
what  our  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
friends  have  already  done  to  resettle 
refugees  and  the  new  opportunities  they 
are  now  making  available.  It  is  based 
in  part  on  the  assumption  that  a  major 
international  effort  is  now  developing 
to  help  ASEAN  meet  the  serious  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  refugees. 

You  can  count  on  continuing  Ameri- 
can help  in  dealing  with  the  refugee 
crisis.  We  are  committed  to  this  course 
because  of  our  deep  concern  for  the 
suffering  involved  and  because  of  our 
deep  commitment  to  the  well-being  of 
the  nations  of  ASEAN. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  threat  which 
the  conflict  in  Indochina  poses  to  the 
security  of  the  region — particularly 
Thailand  at  this  moment — and  our 
commitment  to  assist  threatened  na- 
tions meet  their  security  needs. 

Security  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  independence,  freedom,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  states  in 
the  region  must  be  respected.  We  are 
committed  morally  and  by  treaty  to 
support  the  ASEAN  states.  We  have 
made  this  clear  to  all  concerned — and 
directly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam. 

In  particular,  as  President  Carter  told 
Prime  Minister  Kriangsak  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  [February 
4-6,  1979],  we  support  the  integrity  of 
Thailand  because  of  our  historic 
friendship  and  our  interest  in  a. stable, 
secure,  and  peaceful  Thailand  which 
plays  an  important  role  in  regional 
peace  and  cohesion.  The  President 
confirmed  the  continuing  validity  of 
U.S.  commitments  under  the  Manila 
pact.1 

We  are  increasing  and  accelerating 
military  assistance  for  individual 
ASEAN  states.  And  we  will  continue 
to  strengthen  our  overall  military 
capabilities  in  Asia,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  have  all  watched  the  situation  in 
Kampuchea  with  growing  concern.  The 
fighting  in  Kampuchea  and  the  military 
occupation  there  poses  an  increasingly 
serious  danger  to  the  security  of  the  re- 
gion. The  conflict  there  carries  with  it 
the  serious  risk  of  expanded  military 
action  and  escalation,  heightened  ten- 
sions in  the  region,  and  further  human 
suffering.  Together,  we  must  seek  an 
effective  approach  to  restoring  peace  to 
that  country. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  is 
clear:  Neither  of  the  two  governments 
claiming  power  represent  the  people  of 
Kampuchea.  A  political  solution  is  ur- 


gently required.  Those  supporting  the 
Kampuchean  governments  should 
cooperate  in  achieving  peace  and  a  fair 
political  settlement. 

I  believe  this  position  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  governments  of 
ASEAN.  We,  and  others  who  share  our 
views,  can  most  effectively  bring  our 
views  to  bear  on  those  responsible  for 
the  conflict  by  working  together  and 
coordinating  our  approaches. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  also 
work  together  urgently  to  institute  an 
internationally  supervised  relief  pro- 
gram for  the  Kampuchean  people.  This 
could  help  alleviate  famine  and  reduce 
refugee  flows  to  Thailand. 

Finally,  while  our  immediate  atten- 
tion must  be  focused  on  dealing  with 
these  urgent  refugee  and  security 
problems,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
longer  term  challenge  of  increasing  our 
wide-ranging  economic  cooperation. 

Economic  Cooperation 

The  emergence  of  ASEAN  has  rein- 
forced Southeast  Asia's  rapid  economic 
development.  It  has  provided  a  frame- 
work for  expanding  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations 
of  ASEAN.  Let  me  briefly  address  five 
areas  of  high  priority  for  future  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

First  is  the  pressing  issue  of  energy. 
The  most  serious  threat  to  global  eco- 
nomic prosperity  for  both  developed 
and  developing  countries  is  the  sharp 
rise  in  oil  prices  and  the  serious  oil 
shortages.  Unless  the  world  can  deal 
with  these  problems  firmly  and 
promptly,  all  of  us  will  suffer. 

The  governments  at  the  Tokyo  sum- 
mit committed  themselves  to  specific 
quantitative  oil  import  ceilings.  This 
will  reduce  the  present  gap  between 
supply  and  demand  in  world  oil  mar- 
kets and  with  it  the  potential  for  further 
price  increases. 

The  governments  meeting  in  Tokyo 
also  committed  themselves  to  help  de- 
veloping nations  increase  their  energy 
production.  They  will  support  the 
World  Bank's  program  for  hydrocarbon 
development  and  increase  their  assist- 
ance for  renewable  energy  production 
in  developing  nations.  We  can  rein- 
force this  initiative  by  promptly  estab- 
lishing the  U.S. -ASEAN  consultative 
group  on  energy  which  was  agreed 
upon  last  year.  And  we  can  explore 
greater  regional  cooperation  in  the 
form  of  educational  and  information 
exchanges. 

The  second  area  of  our  economic 
cooperation  is  trade.  The  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  re- 
gion are  strong  and  they  are  expanding. 
U.S. -ASEAN  trade  in  1978  rose 
another  13%,  to  $12.5  billion.  Taken 
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together,   ASEAN  is  America's  fifth 
largest  trading  partner. 

Trade  prospects  for  the  region  will 
benefit  substantially  from  the  new 
agreements  negotiated  in  the  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  (MTN).  ASEAN 
nations  will  benefit  from  reduced  tariff 
barriers  and  from  the  various  codes 
which  build  greater  fairness  into  the 
trading  system  and  reduce  uncertainty. 
By  joining  these  codes,  the  ASEAN 
nations  can  play  a  vigorous  role  in 
shaping  these  codes  and,  therefore,  the 
future  of  the  international  trading  sys- 
tem. 

America's  MTN  implementing 
legislation  will  amend  our  system  of 
generalized  preference.  It  will  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  covering  regional  as- 
sociations. And  it  will  enable  extension 
of  generalized  system  of  preferences 
eligibility  to  Indonesia.  These  changes 
respond  to  concrete  ASEAN  concerns. 

The  third  area  of  our  economic 
cooperation  is  commodities.  The 
U.S. -ASEAN  dialogue  contributed  im- 
portantly to  the  successful  negotiation 
of  a  framework  for  a  common  fund  and 
a  rubber  price  stabilization  agreement. 
We  must  now  intensify  our  effort  to 
establish  the  basis  for  an  effective  new 
international  wheat  agreement  and  food 
aid  convention. 

Fourth,  we  must  work  to  increase 
food  production  and  to  improve  nutri- 
tion. The  Tokyo  participants  em- 
phasized cooperation  with  developing 
countries  to  overcome  hunger  and  to 
eliminate  malnutrition.  They  pledged  to 
increase  their  bilateral  and  multilateral 
assistance  in  this  effort.  The  United 
States  will  expand  our  research  on  new 
crops.  We  will  encourage  the  World 
Bank  to  intensify  its  help  to  developing 
countries  so  that  they  can  devise  and 
implement  food  strategies  and  improve 
their  storage  capabilities. 

Fifth,  we  will  strengthen  technical 
cooperation  with  ASEAN.  We  intend 
to  increase  our  support  for  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  capabilities  of 
ASEAN  nations.  Our  new  institute  for 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation 
will  contribute  to  this  effort.  The  in- 
stitute will  concentrate  on  food  and 
energy  and  address  with  you  the  re- 
gion's vital  health  and  environmental 
problems. 

We  face  imposing  challenges.  Your 
meetings  take  place  during  a  time  of 
particular  trial.  ASEAN  is  demon- 
strating once  again  its  strength  and  its 
commitment  to  meet  these  challenges 
in  a  manner  that  upholds  its  high  prin- 
ciples. And  these  meetings  also  provide 
an  invaluable  opportunity  for  your 
friends  to  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  work  with  you  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  region. 

Together,  let  us  proceed  to  tackle 
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these  problems  the  only  way  that  can 
be  effective — with  persistence,  with 
calm  determination,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
JULY  2,  19792 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  support 
the  joint  ASEAN  statement? 

A.  I  indicated  today  in  the  statement 
which  I  made  at  the  opening  of  our  ses- 
sion this  afternoon  that  I  fully  as- 
sociated myself  with  a  number  of  the 
important  statements  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  communique.  I  think  the 
communique  is  a  very  important  docu- 
ment and  reflects  the  unanimous  views 
of  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  here 
today.  As  I  said,  I  have  indicated  those 
particular  areas  where  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  indicate  my  full 
concurrence. 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  state- 
ment that  a  major  source  of  In- 
dochina refugee  problems  is  the  ac- 
tion of  Vietnam.  However,  the  Hanoi 
government  is  repeatedly  accusing 
the  United  States,  claiming  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  Indochina  refugee 
problem  stems  from  the  U.S.  [inau- 
dible] in  the  Indochina  war.  How  do 
you  reply  to  this  Vietnamese  accusa- 
tion? 

The  second  one — Mr.  Sonoda,  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  today  re- 
vealed his  plan  to  organize  another 
international  conference  on  Cambo- 
dian problems.  My  question  is  what 
you  thought  of  this  plan  advanced  by 
Mr.  Sonoda? 

A.  Dealing  with  your  first  question, 
I  totally  disagree  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
the  tragic  situation  which  exists  now  in 
the  uncontrolled  outflow,  indeed,  the 
pushing  out  of  refugees  from  Vietnam 
into  the  seas  in  ships  where  all  too  fre- 
quently lives  are  lost.  The  tragic  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives  is  a  result  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  initiated  by  Viet- 
nam, and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  States. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  Foreign  Minister 
Sonoda,  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  going  to  suggest  the  consideration 
of  the  idea  of  a  conference  on  Kam- 
puchea. The  problem  of  Kampuchea  is 
a  very  important  problem.  It  is  a  criti- 
cal issue  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
region  and  a  problem  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  the  region  should  be 
addressed,  hopefully  to  find  a  solution 
which  could  bring  about  a  more  stable 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  area. 

Q.  You  stressed  in  the  opening  ses- 
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U.S.  Troop  Withdrawals 
From  Korea 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JULY  20,  19791 

Last  February  it  was  announced  that 
withdrawals  of  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  from  Korea  would  be  held  in 
abeyance  pending  the  completion  of  a 
reassessment  of  North  Korea's  military 
strength  and  the  implications  of  recent 
political  developments  in  the  region. 
That  reassessment  has  been  completed, 
and  these  policy  issues  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  our  key  allies  in  Asia,  with 
principal  defense  and  foreign  policy 
advisers,  and  leaders  of  the  Congress. 
Circumstances  require  these  further 
adjustments  in  the  troop  withdrawal 
plan. 

•  Withdrawals  of  combat  elements 
of  the  2d  Division  will  remain  in 
abeyance.  The  structure  and  function  of 
the  Combined  Forces  Command  will 
continue  as  established  last  year. 

•  Between  now  and  the  end  of  1980 
some  reductions  of  personnel  in  U.S. 
support  units  will  continue.  This  will 
include  one  I-Hawk  air  defense  bat- 
talion whose  transfer  to  the  R.O.K.  had 
been  planned  since  1976. 

•  The  timing  and  pace  of  withdraw- 
als beyond  these  will  be  reexamined  in 
1981.  In  that  review  the  United  States 
will  pay  special  attention  to  the  restor- 
ation of  a  satisfactory  North-South 
military  balance  and  evidence  of  tangi- 
ble progress  toward  a  reduction  of  ten- 
sions on  the  peninsula. 

These  decisions  have  been  shaped  by 
the  following  considerations. 

•  First,  recent  studies  by  the  intelli- 
gence community  have  confirmed  that 
the  size  of  North  Korea's  ground 
forces,  armor,  firepower,  and  mobility 
are  larger  than  previously  estimated. 
Given  the  inherent  economic  strength 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  with  U.S. 
support,  the  existing  imbalance  in 
North-South  military  strength  can  be 
remedied.  Holding  further  withdrawals 
of  U.S.  ground  combat  units  in 
abeyance  will  help  reinforce  deter- 
rence, avoid  conveying  misleading  sig- 
nals to  the  North,  and  provide  addi- 
tional time  for  the  R.O.K.  to  put  its 
ground  defenses  in  order.  For  its  part 
the  Republic  of  Korea  recognizes  the 
need  to  augment  its  self-defense  ef- 
forts, and  President  Park  has  stated  that 
his  government  would  expand  defense 
spending  significantly  beyond  pre- 
viously planned  levels  and  accord  spe- 


cial urgency  to  improving  its  ground 
defenses. 

•  Second,  during  the  recent  visit  to 
Seoul,  President  Park  and  President 
Carter  jointly  announced  their  desire  to 
explore  possibilities  for  reducing  ten- 
sions in  Korea  with  representatives  of 
North  Korea.2  Only  through  authorita- 
tive discussions  between  representa- 
tives of  the  North  and  South  Korean 
Governments  can  a  framework  for 
peaceful  coexistence  between  the  North 
and  South  be  established  and  progress 
toward  eventual  reunification  of  Korea 
be  achieved.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  that  diplomatic  effort. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
that  further  reductions  of  our  combat 
elements  in  Korea  should  await  credi- 
ble indications  that  a  satisfactory  mili- 
tary balance  has  been  restored  and  a 
reduction  in  tension  is  under  way. 

•  Third,  in  recent  months  we  have 
normalized  relations  with  China  and 
deepened  defense  cooperation  with 
Japan.  Concurrently  we  have  witnessed 
the  steady  growth  of  Soviet  military 
power  in  East  Asia  and  the  eruption  of 
renewed  conflict  and  new  uncertainties 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  believed  that  these  ad- 
justments in  our  Korean  withdrawal 
plan — together  with  the  recent  stabili- 
zation of  our  base  agreement  with  the 
Philippines,  initiation  of  defense  plan- 
ning discussions  with  Japan,  and  in- 
creased support  for  the  security  of 
ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  countries — will  serve 
wider  U.S.  strategic  security  interests 
by  reassuring  our  principal  allies  of  our 
steadiness  and  our  resolve. 

Over  time  we  will  continue  to  adjust 
the  detailed  features  of  our  contribution 
to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  reflect  growing  R.O.K.  economic 
and  military  strength  and  changes  in 
the  international  situation.  At  present, 
however,  these  modifications  in  our 
withdrawal  plans  will  best  assure  the 
maintenance  of  our  security  commit- 
ment, preserve  an  adequate  deterrent, 
nurture  the  resumption  of  a  serious 
North-South  dialogue,  and  stabilize  a 
favorable  U.S.  strategic  position  in 
East  Asia.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  July  23,  1979. 

2  For  text  of  joint  communique  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  President  Carter's  visit  to  Korea 
on  July  1,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1979,  p.  16. 
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sion  your  belief  in  the  internationally 
recognized  principle  of  giving  first 
asylum.  Your  five  colleagues  here 
have  gone  on  record  at  the  end  of 
their  session  saying  that  they  will  no 
longer  grant  such  asylum  and  find 
themselves  free  to  reject  those  al- 
ready in  the  refugee  camps.  I  wonder 
if,  in  your  discussions  this  afternoon, 
you  were  able  to  bridge  that  differ- 
ence? 

A.  I  stated  very  clearly  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  important  principle.  I 
have  discussed  that  principle  with  my 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Ministers  who  are  sitting  here  at  the 
table  with  me.  I  think  it  was  a  fruitful 
discussion  which  we  had,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  able  to  discuss  this  problem  with 
them  in  a  face-to-face  discussion. 

Q.  Could  we  know  the  results  of 
your  discussion  this  afternoon  on 
that  point? 

And  secondly,  as  part  of  that,  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  attitude  that 
the  representatives  of  Japan  and 
Australia  have  taken  on  what  you 
obviously  consider  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant question,  namely,  the  [inau- 
dible] principle  of  first  asylum  or 
first  transit  by  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries? 

A.  Yes,  I  am  satisfied  entirely  with 
what  my  colleagues  from  Japan  and 
Australia  have  said  and  believe  on  this 
issue.  I  think,  insofar  as  what  tran- 
spired in  our  conversation  this  afternoon 
with  the  ASEAN  ministers,  that  it 
would  be  presumptious  of  me  to  speak 
for  them  and,  therefore  they,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  happy  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  importance  you 
attach  to  the  principle  of  first 
asylum,  do  you  intend  to  incorporate 
the  principle  of  first  asylum  into  the 
resettlement  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  adopting  terms  of  where  it 
takes  the  refugees  from? 

A.  We  will  take  refugees  from,  ob- 
viously, countries  of  first  asylum,  and 
we  will  work  to  take  refugees  from 
other  sources  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees. 

But  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  a 
principle  which  I  have  said  many 
times,  that  we  deeply  believe  in,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  part  of  our  policy. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  return  to  your 
point  where  you  mentioned  that  you 
Americans  had  called  upon  Vietnam, 
publicly  and  privately,  to  change  the 
positions  and  policies  which  are 
causing  hundreds  of  thousands  to 


flee.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  re- 
sponse was  you  got  from  Hanoi? 

A.  The  response  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Hanoi  has  been  a  negative 
one  up  to  this  point.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  their  policy.  We  expressed 
our  views  publicly  on  this  issue  several 
weeks  ago.  I  have  not  seen  any  change 
since  then.  We  have  also  had  private 
conversations  with  them  since  the  pub- 
lic expression  of  our  views  on  this 
issue,  and  again  I  cannot  say  there  have 
been  any  changes.  I  hope  they  will 
change  in  the  future. 

Q.  You  mentioned  this  afternoon 
in  your  statement  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  increase  and  accel- 
erate its  military  assistance  for  the 
ASEAN  region.  It  was  mentioned  in 
the  press  a  couple  of  months  ago  that 
the  United  States  would  give  assist- 
ance to  Thailand.  If  I  am  correct — 
please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
this  was  for  $30  million  in  hardware. 
Are  these  goods  delivered? 

A.  No,  all  of  the  goods  are  not  de- 
livered. There  are  a  number  of  them 
that  are  still  in  the  pipeline.  We  hope 
and  expect  that  almost  all  of  them  will 
be  delivered  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 

Q.  You  earlier  mentioned  in  your 
statement  about  your  treaty  com- 
mitment with  Thailand.  What  will  be 
the  U.S.  response  to  Thailand  if  (a) 
Vietnamese  forces  begin  a  series  of 
hot  pursuits  into  Thai  territory  and 
(b)  invade  Thailand  outright? 

A.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question 
that  we  will  deal  with  when  the  time 
comes.  I  made  it  very  clear  what  our 
position  is,  that  we  stand  behind  our 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Thailand 
and  behind  the  Manila  pact,  and  we 
will  deal  with  the  situation  in  consulta- 
tion with  Thailand  when  and  if  the 
situation  should  arise. 

Q.  In  your  opening  statement  you 
mentioned  that  you  already  did  by 
treaty  support  the  ASEAN  states. 
Has  such  a  treaty  been  signed  with 
all  ASEAN  states  or  is  it  a  new  com- 
mitment being  made  when  you  met 
today? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  a  new  commitment. 
It's  an  existing  commitment  which  we 
have. 

Q.  With  all  the  ASEAN  states? 

A.  No,  not  with  all. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  of  the 
gentlemen  to  answer  the  question 
which  Secretary  Vance  has  appar- 
ently given  you  permission  to  an- 
swer, which  is:  What  did  you  decide 
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today  or  what  is  your  response  to  the 
American  proposal  concerning  the 
issue  of  first  asylum?  Have  you 
changed  your  mind  in  any  way  as  a 
result  of  the  discussion  which  you 
have  had  today? 

Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  [In- 
donesia]: I  will  answer  as  the  Chair- 
man. You  know  the  ASEAN  joint 
communique  is  a  common  position  and 
the  message  given  by  Secretary  Vance 
and  other  friends  from  Western 
Europe — also  the  President's  coun- 
sel— is,  of  course,  something  which  we 
will  seriously  take  into  consideration. 
But  let  me  state  that  among  the 
ASEAN  countries,  the  positions  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  Let's  put  it  that  way. 

So  the  communique  is  a  consensus 
position,  and  I  think  that  based  on  re- 
spective sovereignty,  each  country  will 
deal  with  the  matter,  having  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  countries  whose 
support  is  very  important  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  And  after  all,  we 
all  want  the  solution,  and  they  will  re- 
spond, I  think,  individually. 

ASEAN  is  not  an  organization  that 
says  we  have  taken  this  position.  This 
is  inflexible  and  you  carry  it  out.  Each 
individual  member  can,  after  it  goes 
home  and  consults  its  government  in 
whichever  way  they  do  it,  taking  into 
account  what  happens  in  Denpasar, 
both  what  is  contained  in  the  com- 
munique and  what  was  submitted  to  us 
by  our  friend,  then  take  a  position.  So  I 
can't  answer  as  of  now.  Why  don't  you 
go  to  the  respective  capitals  and  ask 
them  in  a  few  days.  You  may  have 
better  news. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  accept 
Foreign  Minister  Rajaratnam's  [Sin- 
gapore] thesis  that  Hanoi  does  intend 
to  expand  down  through  the  South- 
east Asian  Peninsula,  and  if  so,  what 
does  America  intend  to  do  about  it? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  comment  on  other 
people's  statements.  I  think  that  the 
situation  at  the  present  time  in  the 
peninsula  is  one  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
We  all  share  the  view  that  we  would 
like  to  see  the  combat  which  is  going 
on  in  Kampuchea  brought  to  a  halt,  a 
cease-fire  put  into  place,  and  the 
bloodshed  stopped.  And  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  damages  which  are 
involved  in  any  conflict  where  they 
may  spill  over  the  borders  into  neigh- 
boring states. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of 
first  asylum  again.  It  would  seem 
that  you're  going  to  have  to  get  from 
Congress  something  like  $200  million 
to  help  in  the  resettlement  of  the  in- 
take in  accepting  of  these  Indochina 
refugees.  Do  you  think  you  will  get 
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ECONOMICS:  OECD  Ministerial 
meeting  Held  in  Paris 


Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  represented  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Paris  June  13-14,  1979,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD)  at  ministerial  level. 
Following  is  his  statement  made  before 
the  Council  on  June  13. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
part  in  this  meeting  of  the  OECD 
Council  at  ministerial  level.  As  you 
know.  Secretary  Vance  is  now  deeply 
involved  in  preparations  for  the  U.S.- 
Soviet summit,  and  he  will  be  leaving 
the  United  States  with  President  Carter 
tomorrow  morning  to  attend  the  Vienna 
meetings.  He  sends  his  colleagues  here 
his  personal  greetings  and  his  regrets 
that  he  is  not  able  to  join  you. 

In  Secretary  Vance's  absence,  I  very 
much  welcome  this  opportunity  to  work 
with  you  to  strengthen  our  cooperation 
and  to  expand  the  contributions  of  this 
Organization  to  our  common  efforts. 

The  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
enjoys — and  well  deserves — an  out- 
standing reputation  among  those  who 
know  about  its  unique  role.  We  rely  on 
its  outstanding  Secretariat  to  analyze 
our  common  problems,  to  study  and 
suggest  possible  responses,  and  to 
monitor  our  progress.  We  value  highly 
the  on-going  work  pursued   in  the 


OECD  on  a  diverse  array  of  substantive 
issues  with  which  we  cannot  deal  ef- 
fectively alone.  We  especially  ap- 
preciate the  OECD  as  the  sole  arena 
which  brings  together  so  many  of  the 
world's  free  societies  to  work  out  co- 
operative approaches  to  global  eco- 
nomic problems.  As  representatives  of 
democratic  societies,  we  can  all  ap- 
preciate the  urgency  of  the  work  we  do 
in  the  OECD  which  so  directly  affects 
the  welfare  of  our  peoples. 

It  is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  our 
deliberations  here  may  sometimes  seem 
somewhat  remote  to  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens.  Yet  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  the  important 
human  dimensions  of  the  issues  we  ad- 
dress at  the  OECD.  We  are  talking 
about: 

•  Jobs  for  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work; 

•  Income  which  is  adequate  for  rea- 
sonable living  standards  and  not  sub- 
ject to  drastic  erosion  through  inflation; 

•  Economic  growth  which  offers  our 
citizens  a  better  future  and  preserves 
the  quality  of  our  natural  environment; 

•  Common  partnership  that  helps  us 
overcome  the  problems  of  our  complex 
societies; 

•  Vigorous  trade  which  promotes 
prosperity  and  the  efficient  use  of  re- 
sources; and 


that  money  from  Congress  if  you 
don't  get  the  principle  of  first  asylum 
from  the  ASEAN  countries? 

A.  I  think  it  will  be  very  helpful  in 
terms  of  public  opinion  and  support  in 
the  United  States  for  the  principle  of 
first  asylum  to  be  supported  and  carried 
out. 

Q.  I  understand  that  for  the  pres- 
ent moment,  ASEAN  is  supporting 
Democratic  Kampuchea.  Why  then 
could  you  say  that  you  believe  that 
ASEAN  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
view  of  the  United  States  that  both 
governments  in  Kampuchea  do  not 
represent  its  people? 

A.  What  is  consistent  is  our  view 
that  the  situation  in  Kampuchea  must 
be  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  and 
that  stability  be  returned  to  the  area. 
On  that  I  think  we  do  share  a  common 
view. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Foreign 


Minister  Rithauddeen  [Malaysia]  if,  in 
your  discussions  today  with  Secre- 
tary Vance,  if  in  any  way  it  may  af- 
fect Malaysia's  current  policy  of 
pushing  boat  people  back  out  to  sea. 
Will  this  in  any  way  soften 
Malaysia's  position? 

Foreign  Minister  Rithauddeen:  I've 
heard  Secretary  Vance  urging  on  this 
and  as  I've  told  all  of  you,  we  have  just 
concluded  our  communique  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  I  also  explained  with  regard 
to  the  positions  that  are  prevailing  in 
my  country  [inaudible]  with  that  com- 
munique on  the  30th.  As  my  Chairman 
has  already  said,  of  course,  what  we 
discussed  today,  what  we  heard  from 
Secretary  Vance,  I  will  report  back  to 
my  government.  □ 


'For  text  of  the  joint  press  statement  issued 
on  Feb.  7,  1979,  see  Bulletin  of  April  1979, 
p.  26. 

2Press  release  161  of  July  3. 
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•  Cooperation  with  the  developing 
countries  whose  progress  and  prosper- 
ity are  inextricably  bound  up  with  our 
own. 

Our  agenda  this  year  is  full.  We 
must  both  build  on  our  achievements  in 
international  economic  matters  since 
the  1978  OECD  ministerial  and  react  to 
the  new  problems  which  have  arisen. 

This  Organization  deserves  credit  for 
many  of  these  achievements.  In  part 
through  the  continuing  exchanges  in 
the  OECD,  protectionist  pressures 
during  the  past  5  years  have  been 
largely  contained.  Almost  6  years  of 
work  on  the  Tokyo  Round  negotiations 
have  resulted  in  the  April  signing  of  a 
new  international  trade  regime  that  will 
expand  and  improve  trade  throughout 
this  century.  The  concerted  action  pro- 
gram to  coordinate  economic  expansion 
and  stabilization  efforts  among  the  in- 
dustrialized states,  launched  here  last 
summer,  has  produced  many  positive 
results,  including  a  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  current  account  deficit.  We  have 
made  real  progress  in  achieving  greater 
monetary  stability  without  returning  to 
the  straitjacket  of  fixed  exchange  rates. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been 
particularly  encouraged  by  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  dollar — a  success  to 
which  our  major  trading  partners  have 
contributed  and  which  has  benefited  all 
of  us. 

World  Energy  Crisis 

But  there  are  also  problems  which 
threaten  to  undermine  our  achieve- 
ments and  to  make  further  progress 
even  more  difficult.  All  our  discussions 
here  are  shadowed  by  the  profound 
economic  effects  of  recent  energy 
developments — the  oil  price  increases 
and  supply  limitations  following  the 
turbulence  in  Iran. 

The  global  energy  situation  has  be- 
come far  more  critical.  The  need  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
and  to  speed  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources  is  even  more  urgent. 
The  recent  sharp  rise  in  oil  prices,  and 
the  prospect  of  further  increases, 
threaten  our  efforts  to  increase  in- 
adequate rates  of  economic  growth  and 
to  lower  unacceptably  high  rates  of  in- 
flation. 

The  energy  problem  presents  perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  to  our  present 
efforts  to  achieve  a  healthy,  growing 
economy.  If  we  are  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, we  must  meet  it  together.  No 
one  country  can  solve  its  energy  prob- 
lem alone;  we  must  find  a  common 
solution  to  our  common  problem.  The 
United  States  believes  that  concerted 
action  is  necessary  in  both  the  short 
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and  longer  run  in  order  to  close  the  gap 
between  oil  demand  and  supply  and  re- 
lieve the  upward  pressure  on  prices. 

In  the  short  run,  we  must  reduce  de- 
mand in  world  oil  markets  if  we  are  to 
have  an  immediate  impact  on  price. 
The  nations  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (IEA)  have  taken  a  major  step 
in  agreeing  to  reduce  oil  demand  on 
world  markets  by  2  million  barrels  per 
day,  or  about  5%  of  consumption  an- 
ticipated for  1979.  The  European 
Communities  have  adopted  a  compara- 
ble target.  We  hope  measures  to 
achieve  these  targets  will  be  im- 
plemented as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  will  meet  its  share  of  the 
reduction — about  1  million  barrels  per 
day.  And  we  recognize  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  undertake  stronger  or 
more  definite  commitments  for  this 
year  and  next. 

At  the  same  time  that  we,  the  con- 
suming countries,  are  doing  our  part  to 
reduce  oil  demand,  we  should  expect 
the  oil-exporting  nations  to  do  their 
part  as  well.  They  should  adopt  respons- 
ible pricing  and  production  policies 
that  will  avoid  serious  damage  to  the 
world  economy — an  economy  in  which 
both  oil-exporting  and  importing  na- 
tions have  an  important  stake.  In  our 
dealings  with  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  as 
in  our  demand  restraint  programs,  we 
must  maintain  our  cohesion  and  follow 
a  common  approach. 

In  the  longer  run,  we  must  undertake 
sustained  joint  efforts  to  increase  the 
use  of  alternative  energy  sources.  The 
expansion  of  coal  production,  agreed  to 
last  month  by  the  IEA  ministers, 
should  be  endorsed  at  the  highest 
political  level  in  our  governments. 

We  should  adhere  to  our  commit- 
ment to  nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative 
to  oil.  At  the  same  time  we  should  in- 
crease our  individual  and  collective 
efforts  to  insure  that  nuclear  energy  is 
as  safe  as  possible  and  to  limit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technology. 
And  we  should  consider  additional  in- 
ternational efforts  to  speed  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies  for 
exploitation  of  heavy  oil,  tar  sands, 
and  coal. 

Long-Term  Structural  Problems 

We  welcome  the  renewed  emphasis 
in  the  agenda  on  other  long-term 
structural  problems,  in  addition  to  our 
energy  dependence,  which  present 
formidable  obstacles  to  sustained 
noninflationary  growth.  In  all  these 
areas,  the  need  for  coordinated  actions 
by  the  OECD  countries  is  great. 

We  should  continue  the  invaluable 
work  on  positive  adjustment  which  the 


OECD  has  done  since  last  year's 
ministerial  adopted  the  general  orienta- 
tions on  this  subject.  We  need  to  learn 
from  one  another  how  best  to  adjust  to 
inevitable  economic  change  in  order  to 
stimulate  growth  and  promote  overall 
efficiency.  We  must  heighten  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  costs  of  gov- 
ernmental actions  intended  to  insulate 
declining  or  inefficient  sectors  from 
international  competition. 

In  the  spirit  of"  our  cooperative  ac- 
tions in  areas  such  as  energy,  trade, 
and  macroeconomic  policies,  the 
United  States  hopes  that  this  confer- 
ence will  support  multilateral  efforts  to 
assist  Turkey  in  overcoming  its  short 
and  longer  term  economic  difficulties. 
We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  May  30  pledging  session 
here  at  the  OECD.  The  commitments 
made  to  provide  some  $900  million  in 
credits  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
will  help  Turkey  deal  with  its  increas- 
ingly serious  economic  crisis.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  an  economic 
stabilization  program — of  the  type  Tur- 
key is  now  negotiating  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund — is  absolutely 
necessary  for  responding  to  this  crisis. 
We  hope  that  Turkey's  current  discus- 
sions with  the  Fund  will  lead  to  an 
early  agreement  which  will  make  avail- 
able these  funds  from  OECD  donor 
countries. 

I  want  to  mention  particularly  the 
very  important  role  in  the  multilateral 
assistance  effort  played  by  Secretary 
General  Emile  van  Lennep  [Nether- 
lands]. His  capable  and  energetic  lead- 
ership has  been  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  this  crucial  endeavor. 

Turning  to  other  issues  on  today's 
agenda,  the  United  States  supports  re- 
newal of  the  1974  trade  pledge  for  one 
final  year.  This  will  bridge  the  period 
when  the  results  and  benefits  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  are  being 
translated  into  reality. 

We  also  want  to  reaffirm  the  1976 
Declaration  on  International  Investment 
and  Multinational  Enterprises.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  recently  completed  re- 
view of  the  declaration  and  related  de- 
cisions. We  are  encouraged  that  the 
Committee  on  Investment  and  Multi- 
national Enterprises  has  adopted  a 
broader  work  program  including  our 
own  proposal  for  a  program  on  invest- 
ment incentives  and  disincentives. 


Cooperation  With  Developing 
Countries 

All  of  the  areas  of  cooperation  I  have 
been  discussing  are  important  in  rela- 
tion to  the  developing  countries,  with 
whom  we  share  a  common  destiny.  As 
our  own  economic  well-being  becomes 
more  and  more  dependent  on  that  of  the 
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developing  nations,  we  become  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  importance  of 
economic  cooperation  not  only  among 
the  industrialized  countries  but  also 
between  us  and  the  developing  world. 

The  recently  concluded  UNCTAD  V 
conference  in  Manila,  [U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development,  May 
7-June  3,  1979]  demonstrates  that  even 
the  most  difficult  issues  in  the  North- 
South  dialogue  can  be  discussed  with- 
out the  rancor  of  earlier  years.  Al- 
though a  progress  will  be  slow  and  the 
process  frustrating,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  key  to  success  in  the 
North-South  dialogue — as  Secretary 
Vance  put  it  recently — is  ".  .  .  to 
avoid  endless  debates  on  sterile  texts 
and  to  focus  instead  on  concrete  de- 
velopment problems  which  we  can 
tackle  together  .  .  .  ." 

I  believe  it  is  significant  and  appro- 
priate that  the  topics  of  energy  supplies 
and  oil  market  conditions  occupied  a 
far  greater  place  at  UNCTAD  V  than  at 
previous  conferences,  even  though 
these  topics  were  not  on  the  formal 
agenda.  In  the  present  international  en- 
vironment, energy  is  an  increasingly 
important  area  of  North-South  cooper- 
ation. 

The  developing  countries  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  oil  price  in- 
creases and  supply  shortfalls  of  recent 
months.  Moreover,  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  energy  situation  on  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  limits  their  abil- 
ity to  provide  aid  and  other  programs  in 
support  of  Third  World  development. 
At  the  same  time,  the  developed  coun- 
tries have  a  direct  interest  in  helping 
developing  countries  increase  oil  and 
gas  production  and  develop  alternative 
energy  resources. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  developing  and 
developed  countries  must  work  to- 
gether to  expand  energy  supplies.  This 
Organization  can  play  an  important  role 
as,  for  example,  in  the  OECD  Council 
Working  Party  report  identifying  useful 
areas  for  bilateral  assistance  programs 
relating  to  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. The  United  States  attaches  a 
high  priority  to  this  role. 


Other  Areas  for  Involvement 

The  United  States  also  welcomes 
OECD  involvement  in  certain  crucial 
topics  outside  the  traditional  areas  of 
interest  of  the  Organization.  These 
newer  endeavors  directly  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  individuals  in  all  our  coun- 
tries. In  some  of  these  areas,  the  OECD 
is  anticipating  protectionist  challenges 
before  they  become  urgent. 

Eighteen  countries  now  participate  in 
the  special  OECD  program  designed  to 
harmonize,  to  the  extent  possible,  na- 
tional regulations  on  the  control  of 
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OECD  Reviews  international  Investment 


On  June  13-14,  1979,  governments 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
at  the  ministerial  level  reviewed  the 
1976  Declaration  on  International  In- 
vestment and  Multinational  Enterprises 
(MNE's)  and  associated  instruments. 
This  review,  based  on  a  report  by  the 
OECD  Committee  on  International  In- 
vestment and  Multinational  Enter- 
prises, was  provided  for  in  the  1976 
declaration  and  associated  instruments. 
An  OECD  information  note  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  the  review  is 
attached.1 

The  U.S.  Government  welcomes  the 
ministerial  reaffirmation  of  the  positive 
role  played  by  international  investment 
in  the  world  economy  and  the  OECD 
approach  to  intergovernmental  cooper- 
ation in  this  area.  The  1976  declaration 
and  associated  guidelines  for  multina- 
tional enterprises  and  the  decisions  of 
the  OECD  Council  on  national  treat- 
ment, international  investment  incen- 
tives and  disincentives,  and  inter- 
governmental consultation  procedures 
on  the  guidelines  for  multinational  en- 
terprises represent  a  balanced  approach 
toward  international  investment  issues. 
This  package  of  instruments  addresses 
not  only  recommended  standards  of  be- 
havior for  MNE's  but  also  govern- 
ment behavior  toward  foreign  invest- 
ment, including  incentives  and  disin- 
centives which  may  adversely  affect 
other  countries. 

During  the  past  3  years  considerable 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  vol- 
untary guidelines  for  MNE's.  The 
United  States  attaches  great  importance 
to  this  set  of  OECD-wide  recommen- 
dations for  the  activities  of  MNE's. 
The  continued  effectiveness  of  these 
guidelines  depends  in  large  part  on 
their  acceptance  by  the  MNE's  operat- 


ing in  the  OECD  area.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  basic  orientation  of  the  re- 
view emphasized  both  the  stability  and 
the  credibility  of  the  guidelines.  The 
fact  that  only  one  change  was  made  in 
the  guidelines  and  that  the  next  review 
of  the  1976  investment  instruments  will 
not  take  place  for  another  5  years,  un- 
derlines the  stable  framework  of  refer- 
ence which  the  guidelines  provide  to 
enterprises,  employees,  and  govern- 
ments. Their  credibility  was  addressed 
by  several  proposals  for  further  pro- 
moting the  guidelines,  in  particular  a 
recommendation  that  enterprises  state 
publicly,  preferably  in  their  annual  re- 
ports, their  acceptance  of  the 
guidelines.  A  number  of  U.S.  enter- 
prises have  already  done  this.  The  U.S. 
section  of  the  Business  and  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  OECD — 
USA-BIAC — has  undertaken  a  signifi- 
cant campaign  to  inform  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community  of  how  such  U.S.  en- 
terprises have  expressed  their  support 
for  the  guidelines.  We  welcome  such 
efforts  to  promote  the  OECD  approach. 
The  principles  in  the  declaration 
concerning  government  responsibilities 
and  the  decisions  on  national  treatment 
and  international  investment  incentives 
and  disincentives  have  not  received  as 
much  attention  as  the  guidelines. 
Nonetheless,  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  review  represents  significant 
progress  in  dealing  with  both  these 
areas  of  government  responsibilities. 
The  past  3  years  have  seen  increased 
transparency  of  member  country  laws 
and  regulations  which  constitute  ex- 
ceptions to  national  treatment.  OECD 
governments  are  not,  however,  satis- 
fied with  these  results.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  area  of  discriminatory 
treatment  of  established  enterprises 
through  administrative  practices.  It  is 


important  for  the  success  of  our  goal  of 
extending  the  application  of  national 
treatment  that  U.S.  enterprises  inform 
the  Department  of  State  of  their  experi- 
ence with  discriminatory  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  in  OECD  coun- 
tries so  that  we  can  use  such  informa- 
tion as  a  basis  for  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  national  treatment  in  the 
OECD  area. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  disappointed  in  the  in- 
ability of  OECD  member  governments 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  issue  of  in- 
vestment incentives  and  disincentives. 
The  report  recognizes  that  incentives 
and  disincentives  can  pose  problems 
for  international  economic  cooperation 
and  the  efficient  allocation  of  economic 
resources.  For  this  reason,  the  report 
highlights  the  OECD  work  program  on 
incentives  and  disincentives  that  was 
approved  by  the  ministers  and  will 
begin  in  the  fall.  The  United  States 
welcomes  this  effort  and  believes  that 
it  will  strengthen  the  OECD  commit- 
ment to  maintain  an  open  international 
investment  climate. 

For  its  part,  the  U.S.  Government 
will  undertake  a  significant  effort  to 
publicize  the  results  of  the  review  and 
to  increase  knowledge  of  and  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
1976  OECD  investment  instruments. 
U.S.  business  and  labor  support  for  the 
OECD  declaration  and  guidelines  is 
important  if  this  approach  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  supporting  a  positive  role  for 
international  investment.  We  look  for- 
ward to  further  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  business  and  labor  communities 
as  we  continue  to  work  on  OECD  in- 
vestment issues.  □ 


Press  release  181  of  July  27,  1979. 
'Not  printed  here. 


toxic  chemicals.  Environmental  minis- 
ters last  month  endorsed  a  U.S.  pro- 
jposal  for  a  high-level  meeting  next  year 
to  address  the  policy  issues  and  to  re- 
view and  accelerate  activity.  If  com- 
pleted promptly,  this  program  could 
prevent  national  regulations  in 
'member  countries  from  creating  sig- 
nificant trade  barriers. 

The  United  States  commends  the 
iOECD  experts  group  that  completed 
[guidelines  in  May  governing  the  pro- 
jection of  privacy  in  relation  to  trans- 
border  flows  of  personal  data.  Adop- 
tion of  these  guidelines  will  do  much  to 


assure  the  free  flow  of  information 
between  countries  and  to  avoid  the  cre- 
ation of  obstacles  in  their  economic 
relations,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
specting the  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy. 

The  OECD  Council  will  soon  con- 
sider a  recommendation  that  urban 
problems  become  the  responsibility  of 
a  new  group  with  an  intersectoral  man- 
date. We  welcome  the  serious  work  in 
this  area  that  has  been  done  since  Sec- 
retary Vance's  proposal  in  1977.  We 
believe  that  a  separate  high-level  group 
is  the  most  appropriate  mechanism  to 


deal  with  the  broad  range  of  problems 
affecting  the  75%  of  our  populations 
living  in  urban  areas. 

The  United  States  is  also  pleased  that 
the  Council  recently  approved  our  pro- 
posal to  hold  a  high-level  Conference 
on  the  Employment  of  Women  early  in 
1980.  Building  on  the  example  of  the 
extremely  useful  1977  Conference  on 
Youth  Unemployment,  this  conference 
would  enable  us  to  analyze  and  better 
understand  the  economic  implications 
of  increased  participation  of  women  in 
the  economies  of  member  countries. 

The  United  States  would  also  like  to 
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ENERGY:        Prospects  for  a  Solution 
to  the  International  Problems 


by  Richard  N.  Cooper 

Address  before  the  Rotary  Club  in 
Chicago  on  July  17,  1979. 

I  did  not  know  when  I  agreed  to 
speak  to  you  that  the  President  would 
be  making  not  one  but  three  speeches 
addressing  the  question  of  our  energy 
policy  in  the  2  days  preceding  this  ad- 
dress. Following  that,  my  remarks  are 
bound  to  be  anticlimatic.  However,  it 
may  be  useful  in  appreciating  his  new 
proposals  to  review  the  situation  in 
which  the  world  now  finds  itself  with 
respect  to  energy  and  to  put  the  pro- 
posal into  that  broad  context. 

The  major  problem  is  now  evident  to 
all.  It  is  actually  not  one  problem  but 
two  interrelated  problems. 

First,  we  must  attempt  over  the  next 
decade  and  beyond  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance between  the  growth  of  world  de- 
mand for  oil  and  the  growth  in  world 
supply  of  oil.  If  we  fail  to  maintain  this 
balance,  we  will  be  subjected  to  large 
increases  in  oil  prices  and  to  corre- 


sponding economic  disruption  as  both 
inflationary  and  contractionary  im- 
pulses are  transmitted  by  those  price 
increases. 

Second,  we  must  hedge  against  sud- 
den reductions  in  oil  supply,  which 
may  be  motivated  either  by  political 
considerations  or  caused  by  social  tur- 
moil in  developing  nations. 

We  have  now  experienced  two 
episodes  involving  an  interaction  be- 
tween both  of  these  problems.  The 
politically  motivated  oil  embargo  of 
1973  set  the  stage  for  a  large  price  in- 
crease introduced  by  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  in  1974.  Social  and  political 
turmoil  in  Iran  last  fall  and  winter  set 
the  stage  for  the  sharp  price  increases 
this  spring.  The  tendency  for  demand 
to  outrun  supply  was  also  manifest  on 
both  occasions.  In  contrast  to  1973-74, 
however,  the  price  increases  in  1979 
were  driven  by  market  forces. 

It  is  an  exercise  in  self-delusion  to 
believe  that  a  malevolent  organization 
called  OPEC  caused  the  recent  prob- 
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propose  a  new  area  of  concern  for  the 
OECD,  one  that  has  an  alarmingly 
fast-growing  impact  on  our  economies 
and  on  the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  This 
area  is  narcotics. 

We  estimate  the  direct  economic  cost 
of  illicit  narcotics  transactions  in  the 
United  States  alone  to  be  $40  billion 
annually,  not  counting  approximately 
$10.2  billion  in  social  and  health  costs, 
additional  costs  for  mental  and  physical 
rehabilitation,  and  immeasurable  con- 
sequences in  human  suffering.  This 
tragic  phenomenon  is  serious  and 
growing,  and  no  OECD  country  is  im- 
mune to  it. 

We,  therefore,  propose  that  the 
OECD  undertake  a  modest  but  essential 
involvement  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
Organization  could  develop  comparable 
international  statistics  on  key  drug 
abuse  variables  such  as  heroin  deaths  in 
member  countries.  These  statistics  are 
almost  non-existent.  Second,  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  could 
play  a  useful  role  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  need  to  provide  alternate 
income  sources  for  fanners  in  aid  re- 
cipient countries  which  are  now  or 


lem.  OPEC  nations  caused  the  problem 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  increase  oil  production 
year  after  year  by  enough  to  satisfy  the 
growing  world  demand  for  oil.  Even 
so,  OPEC  members  sharply  increased 
their  production  this  past  winter  to 
cover  part  of  the  Iranian  shortfall.  Most 
of  them  were  producing  all  they  were 
able  to  produce  on  a  sustainable  basis. 
Despite  the  increased  production,  firms 
scrambled  in  spot  markets  to  capture 
limited  supplies  and  were  willing  to 
pay  substantial  premia  over  posted 
prices  in  order  to  do  so. 

Oil-exporting  nations,  with  the  im- 
portant exception  of  Saudi  Arabia  but 
including  oil  exporters  that  are  not- 
members  of  OPEC,  responded  by  rais-i 
ing  their  export  prices  to  scoop  up  what; 
they  considered  the  windfall  profits 
otherwise  accruing  to  oil  dealers.  In; 
this  fashion  the  price  escalation  con-, 
tinued  throughout  the  spring,  with  a 
rise  in  spot  prices  being  chased  by  ris-; 
ing  producer  prices,  and  so  on.  OPEC 
attempted  to  reassert  control  over  oil: 
prices  in  late  June,  but  sharp  differ-' 


could  become   engaged   in  raising 
narcotics-related  crops. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  involve  the 
OECD  in  law  enforcement  issues. 
Nevertheless,  the  OECD  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  make  contributions  in  the 
two  areas  I  have  mentioned.  This 
would  be  dramatic  evidence  of  the  Or- 
ganization's relevance  to  the  daily 
welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Conclusion 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  a  very  full 
agenda.  But  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  commenting  briefly  on  the  United 
States'  continued  strong  support  for 
this  Organization.  We  live  in  a  time 
when  government  programs  are  being 
subjected — quite  rightly — to  intense 
scrutiny.  A  principal  reason  for  this 
scrutiny,  in  our  own  and  other  member 
countries,  is  to  further  an  objective  to 
which  this  Organization  is 
committed — restraining  inflation.  The 
OECD  stands  up  extremely  well  to 
such  scrutiny.  We  believe  that  mem- 
bers get  excellent  value  for  their  money 
from  their  contributions  to  this  Organi- 
zation.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 


rightly  belongs  to  our  distinguished 
Secretary  General,  whose  recent  reap- 
pointment the  United  States  enthusias- 
tically endorses. 

But  if  we  are  to  safeguard  the  fine 
reputation  and  utility  of  the  OECD,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  need  to  weigh  its 
on-going  activities  regularly  to  be  sure 
that  a  reordering  of  priorities  and  a 
reallocation  of  resources  is  not  in 
order. 

We  do  this  in  our  own  governments, 
and  we  should  do  it  here.  The  United 
States  expects  the  1980  OECD  budget 
to  increase  over  1979  levels  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  adjust  for  inflation; 
any  increase  in  real  terms  must  be 
avoided  if  humanly  possible.  This  does 
not  automatically  preclude  new  ac- 
tivities of  real  importance  and  urgency. 
It  does  require  us  regularly  to  examine 
what  the  Organization  is  doing  with  a 
view  to  reducing  or  eliminating  those 
activities  of  less  pressing  importance. 
Thus,  we  can  release  resources  foi 
more  urgent  activities. 

In  this  way,  the  OECD  will  retain  its 
reputation  as  a  uniquely  valuable  and 
effective  institution  that  plays  a  lively, 
active  role  in  improving  the  welfare  ol 
our  citizens.  E 
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ences  in  judgment  among  OPEC  mem- 
bers led  to  a  price  split,  with  Saudi 
Arabia  charging  $18  a  barrel  for  stand- 
ard crude  oil  and  most  others  charging 
up  to  $22  a  barrel  on  a  comparable 
basis.  On  average,  the  prices  consum- 
ing countries  must  pay  for  crude  oil  in- 
creased 60%  from  those  prevailing  in 
December  of  last  year. 

This  sharp  price  increase  will  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  the  world  economy, 
though  not  so  great  as  in  1974. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  level  of  world 
production  by  the  end  of  1980  will  be 
about  2%  below  what  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  That  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $120  billion  a  year  in  lost 
output,  an  amount  more  than  six  times 
the  foreign  aid  the  industrialized  na- 
tions gave  to  less  developed  countries 
last  year.  This  sharp  price  increase  will 
also  have  added  roughly  2%  to  the 
world  price  level  by  the  end  of  1980.  It 
represents  a  large  shift  of  purchasing 
power  to  OPEC  nations — both  from  the 
rich  countries,  which  can  perhaps  af- 
ford it,  and  from  the  poor  countries, 
which  cannot. 

This  time  OPEC  nations  will  proba- 
bly spend  most  of  their  increased  pur- 
chasing power  more  rapidly  than  they 
did  in  1974,  so  the  overall  depressing 
effect  on  the  world  economy  will  be 
less.  But  real  incomes  in  oil- 
consuming  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States,  will  unquestionably  de- 
cline. We  will  have  to  export  more  for 
any  given  level  of  oil  imports.  While 
the  increase  in  oil  prices  will  register  in 
the  cost  of  living,  we  cannot,  as  a  na- 
tion, restore  our  real  incomes  through 
higher  wages.  Attempts  to  do  so  will 
worsen  inflation  and  greatly  complicate 
the  President's  anti-inflation  program. 
But  that  is  not  my  topic  today. 

All  this  is  now  history  and  is  not  re- 
versible. As  I  hope  to  make  clear  later, 
the  problem  can  recur  in  the  future  both 
with  respect  to  a  general  tightening  of 
supply  and  with  respect  to  a  sudden 
loss  of  oil  availability.  What  can  we  do 
about  it? 


Dimensions  to  the  Answer 

There  are  several  dimensions  to  the 
answer.  They  involve  foreign  policy, 
geographic  diversification  of  supply, 
substitution  of  other  fuels  for  oil,  and 
conservation  of  energy.  I  rule  out  re- 
taliation against  OPEC  as  unlikely  to 
achieve  the  intended  result,  however 
understandable  the  desire  for  retaliation 
may  be  as  an  emotional  reaction.  Let 
me  take  up  each  of  these  issues  briefly. 

First,  we  have  tried  to  sustain  good 
international  ties  with  the  key  oil- 
producing  countries  and  to  establish 
them  where  they  did  not  exist.  Rela- 


tions with  Saudi  Arabia  remain  close 
despite  occasional  sources  of  strain. 
Both  the  Saudis  and  we  fully  under- 
stand the  need  to  keep  our  differences 
on  the  tactics  of  achieving  a  Middle 
East  peace  apart  from  other  issues,  in- 
cluding our  mutual  security  concerns 
and  our  common  responsibilities  for  the 
health  of  the  world  economy.  Relations 
with  Mexico  and  Nigeria  have  im- 
proved greatly  during  the  last  3  years, 
and  we  are  currently  engaged  in  a 
dialogue  with  both  countries  on  a  vari- 
ety of  energy  issues,  including  discus- 
sions on  natural  gas. 

Second,  we  want  to  encourage  wide- 
spread production  of  oil,  so  concen- 
trated dependence  on  a  few  sources 
will  be  reduced.  We  are  developing 
extensive  bilateral  assistance  programs 
for  aid-receiving  countries  to  improve 
their  production  of  energy,  with  em- 
phasis on  renewable  sources  of  energy. 
We  have  also  encouraged  the  World 
Bank  to  finance  the  exploration  and 
development  of  oil  in  non-OPEC  de- 
veloping countries.  This  has  had  a 
promising  beginning,  and  the  World 
Bank  has  committed  itself  to  invest  up 
to  $500  million  annually  in  this  type  of 
activity  within  a  few  years.  We  have 
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also  encouraged  the  development  of 
Mexican  oil  by  offering  to  help  remove 
any  technical  and  financial  obstacles. 
But,  of  course,  ultimately  Mexico  will 
decide  the  appropriate  pace  for  its  own 
development  and  is  highly  sensitive  to 
intrusion  by  outsiders,  especially 
Americans,  in  this  process. 

Third,  we  want  to  reduce  our  own 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  partly 
through  conservation  of  energy,  partly 
through  substitution  of  other  fuels — 
coal,  gas,  nuclear,  solar,  and 
biomass — for  oil.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  President's  recently  announced 
program . 

Food  Grains  Cartel 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  should 
address  the  problem  by  taking  a  much 
firmer  stance  against  OPEC,  even  by 
threatening  retaliatory  action  against 
OPEC.  The  concrete  proposal  most 
frequently  mentioned  is  that  we  should 
create  our  own  export  cartel  for  food 
grains.  This  course  of  action  would  not 
work.  It  would  not  produce  one  barrel 
of  additional  oil.  It  might  even  lead  to 
a  lower  production  of  oil,  for  it  would 
undercut  the  position  of  the  moderates 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  IMPORT 
REDUCTION  PROGRAM* 

Actions  which  the  Administration  has 
taken  since  April  1977  have  cut  the  nation's 
projected  1990  needs  for  imported  oil  by 
about  4  million  barrels  per  day.  The  actions 
announced  by  the  President  on  July  16, 
1979,  will  save  an  additional  4.5  million 
barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  the  next  dec- 
ade, reducing  estimated  U.S.  import  re- 
quirements by  half.  The  President  stated 
that  the  United  States  will  never  again  im- 
port more  oil  than  it  did  in  1977.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  that  import  quotas  for  1979 
and  1980  will  be  set  at  levels  below  the 
ceilings  agreed  to  at  the  Tokyo  summit. 

An  overall  strategy  for  reducing  imports 
is  essential  to  secure  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic strength  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  In  developing  this  program,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  examined  all  tools  avail- 
able to  cut  foreign  oil  dependence,  includ- 
ing synthetic  fuels,  conservation,  produc- 
tion of  unconventional  sources  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  direct  use  of  coal,  and  solar 
energy.  The  program  the  President  an- 
nounced July  16  draws  on  each  of  these 
sources  to  achieve  our  1990  import  reduc- 
tion target. 

The  President's  program  would: 

•  Create  an  energy  security  corporation 
to  direct  the  development  of  2.5  million 


barrels  per  day  of  oil  substitutes  from  coal 
liquids  and  gases,  oil  shale,  biomass,  and 
unconventional  gas  by  1990; 

•  Establish  a  three-member  energy 
mobilization  board  empowered  to  expedite 
permitting  and  construction  of  critical 
energy  facilities; 

•  Provide  new  incentives  for  develop- 
ment of  heavy  oil  resources,  unconventional 
gas,  and  oil  shale; 

•  Require  utilities  to  cut  current  oil  con- 
sumption by  50%,  saving  750.000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day; 

•  Establish  a  major  new  residential  and 
commercial  conservation  program  designed 
to  save  500,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by 
1990; 

•  Provide  $2.4  billion  annually  in  assist- 
ance to  low-income  families  in  the  United 
States;  and 

•  Provide  a  total  of  $16.5  billion  over  the 
coming  decade  for  improvements  in  the  na- 
tion's mass  transportation  system  and  in 
automobile  fuel  efficiency. 

Combined  with  the  initiatives  announced 
in  the  President's  April  5  energy  address 
and  the  Solar  Bank,  the  program  the  Presi- 
dent announced  July  16  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  cut  its  import  requirements 
in  half  by  1990. 


*The  full  text  of  the  fact  sheet  was  issued 
as  a  White  House  press  release  on  July  16, 
1979. 
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within  OPEC  who  have  been  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  OPEC  decisions  on 
the  world  economy. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  atmos- 
pherics surrounding  such  a  threat,  the 
technical  conditions  for  grain  are  very 
different  from  what  they  are  for  oil.  It 
is  true  that  just  a  few  countries — the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia — 
account  for  the  overwhelming  share 
(75%)  of  world  exports  of  wheat.  But 
the  similarity  to  OPEC's  exports  of  oil 
ends  there. 

First,  whereas  industrialized  coun- 
tries import  85%  of  OPEC  oil,  and  the 
United  States  alone  imports  17%, 
OPEC  countries  all  together  import 
only  14%  of  world  trade  in  wheat. 
Thus,  any  attempt  to  single  them  out 
for  discriminatory  treatment  could  be 
easily  circumvented  by  world  grain 
dealers  diverting  a  small  fraction  of 
wheat  away  from  its  supposed  destina- 
tions. Even  the  OPEC  countries  have 
concluded  that  discrimination  among 
customers  in  oil  sales  is  difficult  and 
probably  ultimately  ineffective  because 
of  this  problem  of  diversion. 

A  wheat  cartel  could,  of  course,  cut 
back  total  supplies  of  exports  and 
penalize  OPEC  buyers  by  raising  the 
world  price  of  wheat.  Quite  apart  from 
the  objections  that  American,  Austra- 
lian, and  Canadian  farmers  might  have 
to  their  governments  taking  action  to 
restrict  export  sales,  there  is  another 
important  technical  difference  between 
oil  and  wheat.  Whereas  world  exports 
of  oil  make  up  60%  of  total  oil  pro- 
duction, the  corresponding  ratio  for 
wheat  is  only  16%.  This  means  the 
scope  for  expanding  production  of  food 
grains  in  response  to  contrived  shortage 
is  considerably  greater  than  it  is  for  oil. 
The  major  OPEC  countries  would  have 
no  difficulty  purchasing  wheat  under 
those  circumstances. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  that 
a  sudden  restraint  imposed  on  wheat 
exports  would  work  considerable 
hardship  on  all  importers  in  the  short- 
run.  But  most  of  the  hardship  would  be 
visited  on  non-OPEC  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  poor  and  des- 
perately dependent  on  imports  of  food 
grains.  In  short,  our  dominance  in 
world  wheat  exports  gives  us  virtually 
no  leverage  over  OPEC,  even  if  we 
thought  it  would  do  some  good. 

U.S.  Approach  to  the  Problem 

Rather,  our  approach  to  the  problem 
has  been  directed  into  other  channels. 
First,  we  agreed  in  March  with  the 
other  industrialized  countries  to  reduce 
our  world  oil  imports  by  the  end  of 
1979  by  about  2  million  barrels  a  day 
below  what  they  otherwise  would  be. 


Responsibility  to  achieve  this  target 
was  apportioned  among  countries  ac- 
cording to  their  projected  consumption 
levels.  For  the  United  States  this  meant 
a  reduction  of  0.9-1  million  barrels  per 
day  below  projected  import  levels. 
President  Carter  in  April  announced 
measures  to  achieve  this  result,  in  what 
might  be  called  phase  II  of  his  energy 
program.  (Phase  I  was  announced  in 
April  1977  and  finally  enacted  into 
law,  in  modified  form,  in  October 
1978).  The  main  elements  of  phase  II 
that  were  designed  to  achieve  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  (IEA)  target 
were  five: 

•  Substitution  of  natural  gas  for  oil 
as  boiler  fuel  by  utilities  and  large  in- 
dustrial users; 

•  Shifting  baseload  electricity  gen- 
eration to  boilers  using  non-oil  fuels, 
thus  reserving  oil  for  peak-load  use; 

•  Mandatory  thermostat  control  in 
all  public  buildings;  we  are  to  have 
warmer  internal  space  in  the  summer 
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Production 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
JULY  9,  19791 

The  President  told  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  at  Camp  David  on 
July  9,  1979,  that  he  has  received  a 
personal  commitment  from  Crown 
Prince  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  increase 
substantially  crude  oil  production  for  a 
significant  and  specific  period  of  time. 
Details  of  production  plans  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Saudi  Government  in 
the  near  future. 

The  personal  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent made  clear  that  the  Saudi  decision 
is  based  on  their  historic  friendly  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  and 
their  commitment  to  be  a  dependable 
supplier  of  oil  to  the  world. 

The  President  has  expressed  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  people  for 
this  decision.  He  wishes  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  while  the  increased  pro- 
duction will  be  helpful  in  the  short 
term,  it  does  not  relieve  the  United 
States  or  other  oil-consuming  nations 
of  the  necessity  for  firm  action  to  re- 
duce significantly  their  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  □ 


'Text  from  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  July  16,  1979. 
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and  cooler  space  in  the  winter; 

•  Reduction  in  gasoline  consump- 
tion, if  possible  through  voluntary 
measures,  to  be  administered  by  each 
state;  and 

•  Increased  production  of  oil  in 
Alaska  and  Elk  Hills. 

These  measures  are  collectively 
projected  to  save  nearly  a  million  bar- 
rels per  day  in  imported  oil  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  addition,  the  President 
announced  his  intention  to  decontrol  oil 
prices  completely  by  October  1981  (the 
first  step  was  taken  on  June  1),  and  he 
has  asked  Congress  for  a  tax  on  the 
windfall  profits  accruing  from  price 
decontrol  to  domestic  owners  of  wells 
producing  "old"  oil. 

The  situation  called  for  international 
collaboration  going  beyond  the  emer- 
gency of  1979.  Energy  was  the  main 
preoccupation  at  the  Tokyo  economic 
summit  in  late  June.  The  summiteers 
agreed  to  specify  oil  import  targets  for  ; 
1980  and  for  1985.  They  underscored  j 
the  need  for  greater  use  of  coal,  nuclear 
power,  and  unconventional  sources  of 
energy  and  gave  a  political  push  to  in- 
ternational cooperation  already  under- 
way in  those  areas.  They  also  agreed  to 
make  available  the  financial  resources 
required  to  bring  new  energy  technol- 
ogies into  commercial  use.1 

If  the  oil  import  targets  set  at  Tokyo, 
and  by  the  European  Community  at  I 
Strasbourg  earlier  in  June,  are  met,  oil 
import  demand  by  the  industrialized 
countries  will  rise  by  only  about  1.5 
million  of  barrels  per  day  between  now 
and  1985.  Current  projections  suggest 
that  oil  production  in  other  non- 
Communist,  non-OPEC  countries  will 
grow  slightly  more  than  oil  consump- 
tion in  those  countries  between  now 
and  1985.  Thus,  it  might  be  just  possi- 
ble to  squeak  through  with  no  major 
imbalance  between  demand  and  supply 
of  oil  if  the  current  level  of  net  exports 
from  the  Communist  countries  con- 
tinues. But  it  is  likely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  reduce  its  exports  over  this 
period — the  Soviet  Union  is  having  its 
own  difficulties  increasing  oil  produc- 
tion rapidly  enough  to  satisfy  its 
growing  demands  for  oil.  In  that  case, 
the  world  will  be  short  of  oil  by  1-3 
million  of  barrels  per  day,  depending 
upon  how  great  is  the  swing  in  Russian 
exports,  unless  there  is  an  increase  in 
OPEC  production.  An  increase  in 
OPEC  production  is  by  no  means  as- 
sured. Moreover,  the  risks  in  this  pre- 
carious prospect  are  all  one-sided — 
toward  a  shortfall  of  oil.  Supplies 
could  be  disrupted  by  political  motiva- 
tion, as  in  1973,  or  by  social  and 
political  turmoil,  as  was  the  case  this 
past  winter. 
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If  the  oil  is  not  available,  it  will  not 
be  imported  and  consumed.  Prices  will 
rise  sharply  again,  and  oil  will  be  con- 
served through  a  reduction  of  economic 
growth,  perhaps  even  through  reces- 
sion. In  short,  we  must  have  an  active 
energy  policy  in  order  to  protect  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  economy 
and  that  of  our  allies. 

These  considerations  led  President 
Carter  to  propose  in  the  last  2  days 
phase  III  of  his  energy  program.  The 
centerpiece  of  phase  III,  as  you  all 
know,  is  the  creation  of  an  energy  se- 
curity corporation  to  develop  our 
capacity  to  produce  synthetic  oil  and 
unconventional  gas  by  1990.  This  will 
require  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $90 
billion  during  the  next  decade.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  relaxes  restraints  on 
the  production  of  heavy  oils,  requires 
utilities  to  cut  their  reliance  on  oil  by 
50%,  calls  for  mandatory  oil  conserva- 
tion measures  in  residences,  and  in- 
creases the  funding  available  for  mass 
transportation  and  improvements  in 
automobile  efficiency.  The  President 
has  also  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
energy  mobilization  board  to  establish 
binding  schedules  for  government  de- 
cisionmaking with  respect  to  important 
energy  projects  and  to  cut  through  the 
excessive  bureaucratic  red  tape  that  too 
often  impedes  getting  new  activities 
underway. 


Reasons  for  Government 
Involvement 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  such  a 
prominent  role  for  government  is 
necessary  in  this  process.  Do  not  eco- 
nomic incentives,  provided  they  are 
freed  from  undue  government  interfer- 
ence, establish  adequate  inducement 
for  private  firms  to  make  the  required 
investments  to  deal  with  this  problem? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  there 
is  much  merit  in  the  position  implicit  in 
asking  it.  We  should  and  must  to  a 
great  extent  rely  on  market  incentives 
to  private  firms  and  individual  house- 
holds in  solutions  to  this  problem.  The 
President's  decision  to  decontrol  oil 
prices  reflects  that  position. 

But  there  are  at  least  three  reasons 
why  private  investors  will  not  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  U.S.  society 
as  a  whole.  Private  investors  are  guided 
by  existing  prices  and  their  assessment 
of  what  prices  will  be  in  the  future.  In 
making  their  decisions,  they  do  not 
allow  for  the  fact  that  for  each  addi- 
tional barrel  of  imported  oil,  we  pay  a 
higher,  price  not  only  on  the  additional 
barrel  but  also  on  all  of  the  other  oil 
that  we  import.  In  other  words,  the  cost 
to  our  nation  of  growing  dependence  on 
imported  oil  in  a  world  in  which  oil 
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1/.S.  Participation  in 
IEA*s  Allocation  System 


by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  July  16,  1979.  Mr.  Katz 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs. l 

The  Department  of  State  considers 
the  passage  of  legislation  extending 
Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  serving  our  nation's  essential 
foreign  policy  objectives,  as  well  as 
preserving  the  ability  of  the  emergency 
oil-sharing  system  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency  (IEA)  to  function. 

If  we  are  to  successfully  manage  the 
present  energy  situation,  we  must  be 
able  to  work  closely  with  other  nations, 
particularly  our  close  friends  and  allies. 
The  IEA  is  the  focus  for  our  energy 
cooperation  with  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations.  It  was  created,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States,  to  turn  the  energy  problem  into 
a  force  that  would  unite  our  countries 
rather  than  tear  us  apart.  In  this  way, 
the  IEA  was  to  serve  our  political  and 
security  interests,  as  well  as  helping  us 
solve  our  common  energy  problems. 
The  IEA  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
past  5  years  to  carry  out  this  mission 
and  has  taken  on  even  greater  impor- 
tance as  a  result  of  the  disruption  of  the 
oil  market  following  the  events  in  Iran. 

One  of  the  major  programs  of  the 
IEA  is  the  commitment  to  allocate  oil 
internationally  in  the  event  of  a  severe 


supply  crisis.  Participation  in  the  allo- 
cation system  is  the  critical  test  of  a 
nation's  commitment  to  the  IEA  itself. 
The  extension  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  252  of  the  act  is  es- 
sential to  permit  American  oil  com- 
panies to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the 
directives  and  programs  of  the  IEA. 
Prompt  action  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  because  of  the  possibility 
that  at  any  time  a  further  disruption  in 
oil  supplies  could  send  the  oil  market 
into  a  state  of  intense  crisis.  But  it  is 
also  necessary  to  demonstrate  our  con- 
tinued commitment  to  the  IEA  and  to 
our  objective  of  trying  to  solve  the 
energy  problem  and  other  major  inter- 
national problems  together  with  our  al- 
lies. 

There  is  one  additional  point.  The 
existence  of  the  oil  allocation  program 
acts  to  deter  certain  oil-producing  na- 
tions from  using  an  oil  cutoff  as  a  tool 
to  serve  political  purposes.  Also,  the 
overall  strength  of  the  IEA  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  industrialized  nations  in 
meeting  their  common  energy  problems 
affects  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries.  It  would  be  an  unfortunate 
signal,  particularly  at  this  time,  if  the 
United  States,  because  of  lack  of  legal 
authority,  were  to  undermine  the  allo- 
cation system  and  the  IEA.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


supply  is  not  growing  correspondingly 
is  substantially  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  additional  oil  itself.  Suppose  we  in- 
crease our  oil  imports  from  8  to  9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  for  example,  and 
as  a  result  the  world  price  rises  from 
$18  to  $20  a  barrel.  The  true  incre- 
mental cost  of  the  extra  1  million  bar- 
rels is  not  $20  million  a  day  but  $36 
million  a  day,  or  $36  a  barrel. 

Second,  in  making  their  decisions, 
private  investors  do  not  take  adequately 
into  account  the  risks  to  the  nation  of  a 
sudden  interruption  in  oil  supplies. 
The  cost  to  the  nation  of  such  an  in- 
terruption can  be  extremely  severe  and 
thus  warrant  national  action  to  mitigate 
such  a  contingency.  Only  to  a  modest 
degree  do  private  decisionmakers  take 
hedging  action  against  those  social 


costs.  Moreover,  if  past  experience  is 
any  guide,  private  decisionmaking  in 
this  respect  tends  to  be  oriented  to  the 
short  term,  and  hedging  behavior  (e.g., 
hoarding  of  oil  and  gasoline)  begins 
only  after  the  disturbance  has  occurred. 
In  fair  weather  periods,  such  as  1978, 
private  holders  let  their  stocks  of  oil 
product  drop  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Finally,  in  making  their  decisions, 
private  firms  and  households  do  not 
take  into  account  the  national  security 
implications  of  such  heavy  dependence 
for  a  critical  raw  material  on  one  po- 
tentially unstable  part  of  the  world. 

For  all  these  reasons,  extensive  gov- 
ernment involvement  in  solving  the 
energy  problem  is  warranted.  Insofar  as 
possible,  however,  such  involvement 
should  be  such  as  to  mobilize  the 
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EUROPE:  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 
and  the  Role  of  SALT 


by  Malcolm  Toon 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  25, 
1979.  Mr.  Toon  is  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union.1 

In  my  statement  today,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  SALT  against  the  broader 
background  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
and  in  this  context,  to  state  my  reasons 
for  supporting  the  treaty.  Since  I  will 
be  speaking  to  you  in  my  capacity  as  a 
"Soviet  expert,"  perhaps  I  should  give 
you  my  qualifications  for  doing  so. 

Our  relationship  with  Moscow  has 
occupied  me  for  over  30  years r  from 
the  onset  of  the  cold  war  to  the  present. 
I  am  now  on  my  third  assignment  in 
Moscow.  I  first  served  there  in 
1951-52  as  political  officer  and  again 
in  the  early  1960's  as  political  coun- 
selor. I  have  served  in  Berlin.  I  di- 
rected Soviet  Affairs  in  the  State  De- 
partment for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
served  as  Ambassador  in  two  Eastern 
European  capitals — in  Prague  and  in 
Belgrade.  Finally,  I  have  been  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow  for  the  past  l}h  years. 
In  all,  I  have  served  under  nine  U.S. 
Administrations  and  have  dealt  with  the 
Soviets  under  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  and 
Brezhnev. 

I  am  sometimes  called  a  hard-liner. 
Personally  I  don't  think  I'm  a  hard- 
liner—  nor  am  I  anti-anybody.  But 
since  I  made  the  transition  from  World 
War  II  PT-boat  commander  to  career 
diplomat,  I  have  found  that  I  served  my 
country  most  effectively  by  speaking 
frankly  to  the  people  and  governments 
I  was  accredited  to  about  American 
views  and  values  and  by  expressing 
frankly  to  my  own  government  and 
people  my  views  on  how  best  to  ad- 
vance American  interests. 

It  is  from  this  background  that  I 


speak  today  about  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions and  the  role  of  SALT  in  that  re- 
lationship. I  believe  I  might  usefully 
begin  by  talking  about  the  Soviet  re- 
gime and  how  I  think  we  should  deal 
with  it. 

Reflections  on  the 
Soviet  System 

At  the  risk  of  restating  the  obvious, 
let  me  start  with  some  basic  truths.  The 
Soviet  system  reflects  a  view  of  his- 
tory, a  concept  of  man's  relation  to  the 
state,  a  complex  of  values  and  princi- 
ples totally  different  from  our  own. 
Historians  can  argue  whether  this  view 
is  traditionally  a  Russian  one  or  a  ba- 
sically Soviet  view  imposed  from 
above  in  1917.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Lenin  and  Stalin  took  an  essen- 
tially Western  philosophy — Marxism — 
and  shaped  it  to  fit  Russian  reality  so 
that  from  Stalin's  time  until  the  present 
there  has  been  no  fundamental  conflict 
between  Soviet  ideology  and  Russian 
nationalism. 

In  any  case,  the  considerable  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union  are  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  effectively  mobilized  in 
support  of  a  distinctive  and,  in  my 
view,  distorted  historical  world  out- 
look. The  Soviet  regime  does  not  ac- 
cept and  will  not  tolerate  ideas  of  free 
expression  and  of  free  individual 
choice  as  we  understand  them.  It  will 
try  to  vindicate  its  ideology  by  stifling 
dissent  at  home  and  often  by  support- 
ing abroad  various  repressive  regimes 
which  proclaim  themselves  Marxist- 
Leninist. 

Beyond  ideology,  geography  and 
historical  experience  have  also  shaped 
the  Soviet  system  and  the  policies  of  its 
leaders  in  important  ways.  Centuries  of 
invasions  from  both  east  and  west  have 


Energy  (Cont'd) 

managerial  talents,  the  innovative 
capacity,  the  technological  prowess, 
and  the  financial  capital  of  the  private 
sector.  By  relying  extensively  on  in- 
centives and  inducements,  President 
Carter's  program  attempts  just  that. 

President  Carter's  proposals  will  be 
the  subject  of  various  public  debates 
during  the  coming  weeks,  since  many 
diverse  interests  are  at  stake.  But  I 
hope   I  have  established  the   urgent 


necessity  of  strong  action  to  deal  with 
our  energy  problem.  The  consequences 
of  inaction  will  be  far  graver  than  the 
inconveniences  and  compromises  that 
must  inevitably  be  made  by  diverse 
interests  in  the  process  of  putting  this 
program  into  action.  □ 


'For  text  of  the  declaration  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Tokyo  economic  summit  on 
June  29,  1979,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1979, 
p.  8 


left  their  mark  on  the  outlook  of  the 
Russian  people  and  of  its  rulers.  The 
Soviet  leadership  has  invested  massive 
efforts  to  achieve  security  on  Russia's 
borders,  in  part  by  seeking  to  push 
those  borders  outward. 

This  historic  attitude,  to  which  the 
Communists  have  added  their  preoccu- 
pation with  military  strength  as  a  key 
element  of  political  power,  may  ex- 
plain, though  it  does  not  justify,  why 
the  Soviet  Union  presently  maintains  a 
military  machine  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate to  any  objective  assessment  of 
its  needs.  The  cost  of  this  quest  for  ab- 
solute security  and  for  greater  political 
influence  by  means  of  military  strength 
has  been  enormous.  It  has  meant  depri- 
vation for  the  Soviet  people  and  strain 
and  friction  in  the  Soviet  Union's  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors,  with  some-  , 
times  dangerous  consequences  for  . 
world  stability.  Total  security  such  as 
the  Soviets  seek  can  only  mean  insecu- 
rity for  others. 

The  same  passion  for  security  ex- 
tends to  the  Soviet  domestic  scene,  al- 
though here  some  striking  changes 
have  taken  place  since  my  first  tour  in 
Moscow  in  the  early  1950's.  Stalinist 
terror  has  ceased.  Nonetheless,  or- 
ganized dissent  still  meets  with  official 
hostility,  especially  when  it  poses  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  party's  official 
line.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
domestic  repression  would  be  much 
more  severe  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
give  up  its  policy  of  detente  because 
then  it  would  be  even  less  concerned 
about  world  public  opinion. 


Dealing  With  the 
Soviet  System 

A  central  question  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  the  past  30  years — and  one 
which  is  still  very  much  with  us  —  has 
been  how  we  should  deal  with  this 
complex  and  repressive  system.  I  think 
we  must  begin  by  seeing  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  really  is;  not,  as  some  see 
it,  260  million  people  who  want  to  be 
like  Americans  nor,  as  others  see  it, 
260  million  Genghis  Khans,  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  conquer  the  world. 
It  is  a  unique  nation  traveling  slowly 
along  a  course  of  its  own,  exploiting 
powerful  built-in  strengths,  yet  beset 
by  confounding  weaknesses  —  most 
importantly  in  the  economic  sector — 
and  pursuing  objectives  and  methods 
profoundly  different  from  our  own. 
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We  must  also  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  relations  with  it  in  a 
long-term  perspective.  If  we  focus  on 
the  short  term,  we  cannot  be  hopeful  of 
changing  either  the  direction  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  movement  or  its  tend- 
ency to  override  both  individuals  and 
powerless  countries  that  get  in  its  way. 
If  we  continually  ask  ourselves  how 
much  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last 
24  hours  or  in  the  last  week  or  even  in 
the  last  year,  we  will  have  to  say 
frankly:  not  much.  But  if  we  take  the 
longer  view,  if  we  look  back  at  the 
period  of  the  cold  war  and  the  distance 
we  have  traveled  since  that  time,  then  I 
believe  that  despite  a  succession  of 
pendulum  swings  in  our  relations,  we 
can  see  gradual  forward  movement. 

Over  the  past  decade  Soviet  leaders 
have,  out  of  their  own  self-interest, 
modified  the  way  they  deal  with  their 
own  people.  And  as  I  mentioned,  they 
are  not  indifferent  to  world  public 
opinion.  Despite  fluctuations,  there  has 
been  a  long-term  upward  trend  toward 
useful  cooperation  in  those  areas  where 
our  interests  overlap.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  arms  control. 

For  those  who  have  watched  the 
Soviet  Union  for  30  years — since  the 
depths  of  the  cold  war — as  I  have, 
there  are  grounds  for  cautious  optimism 
that  patience,  persistence,  and  hard- 
headedness  on  our  part  can  eventually 
bring  Soviet  leaders  to  see  that  their 
interest  is  served  less  by  a  continual 
military  build-up  and  by  military  ad- 
ventures abroad  and  more  by  negoti- 
ated limits  on  arms  and  by  restraint  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Clearly,  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  too  soon.  As  President  Carter  has 
said,  we  must  avoid  excessive  swings 
in  our  public  mood,  from  an  exagger- 
ated sense  of  compatibility  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  open  expressions  of 
hostility. 

In  my  view  a  troublesome  misun- 
|  demanding  about  the  real  nature  of 
detente  developed  in  the  early  1970's 
<  which  led  to  uncritical  and  heedless 
i  euphoria.  Detente  does  not  mean  that  a 
|  millenium  of  friendship  or  mutual  trust 
1  has  arrived  —  which  is  impossible,  in 
i  any  case,  without  a  basic  change  in 
I  Soviet  philosophy  and  outlook.  At 
most  detente  represents  a  growing 
-  sense  in  this  nuclear  age  of  the  need  to 
I  cooperate  on  some  matters,  to  regulate 
I  competition  on  others,  and  to  agree  on 
the  means  of  defusing  tensions  which 
i  could  lead  to  dangerous  confrontation. 
!  And  that  is  all,  nothing  more. 

Bringing  about  any  basic  changes  in 

I  the  Soviet  system  must  be  viewed  as  a 

very  long-term  proposition.   But  the 

prospect  for  change,  slight  though  it 

may  be,   is  better  served  if  there  is 


some  degree  of  engagement  between 
our  two  countries.  And  in  my  view  it  is 
equally  mistaken  to  question,  as  many 
are  doing  today,  the  value  of  trying  to 
cooperate  with  Moscow  at  all. 

We  need  to  keep  clearly  before  us 
our  own  objectives  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  want  to 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  direct  con- 
frontation that  could  escalate  into 
suicidal  military  hostilities.  We  want  to 
minimize  the  chances  of  destabilizing 
superpower  conduct  in  the  developing 
world.  We  want  to  maximize  mutual 
understanding — which  is  not,  let  me 
stress,  dependent  on  mutual  trust  — 
which  can  contribute  to  the  first  two 
goals  and  also  lead  to  beneficial  coop- 
eration in  those  areas  where  our  inter- 
ests overlap. 

Having  established  what  we  want  out 
of  the  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  set  out  methodically,  persist- 
ently, and  realistically  to  achieve  it. 
Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  hold  with  the 
notion  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  sit 
down  and  reason  with  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  our  aims.  I  believe  that  on  any 
given  issue  we  should  start  with  the  as- 
sumption that  we  and  the  Soviets  are  at 
opposite  poles  and  that  they  will  seek 
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to  take  advantage  of  us  wherever  pos- 
sible. But  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
have  enough  confidence  in  ourselves  to 
welcome  a  dialogue  and  to  use  our  in- 
genuity to  forge  solutions  which  will 
attract  the  Soviets  by  meeting  some  of 
their  interests,  which  at  the  same  time 
are  consistent  with  our  own  most  es- 
sential objectives  and,  most  important, 
which  will  not  weaken  our  security  or 
that  of  our  allies. 

Our  policies  will  continue  to  con- 
flict. In  my  view,  the  present  Soviet 
leadership  continues  to  believe  in  the 
traditional  Marxist-Leninist  goals  of 
"world  revolution."  But  I  also  believe 
that  the  same  leadership  is  convinced 
that  their  global  aims  will  not  be  pro- 
moted by  a  nuclear  war.  While  arguing 
for  "peaceful  coexistence"  between 
East  and  West,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  serve  as  protector  and 
supporter  of  radical,  essentially  anti- 
Western  currents  in  the  Third  World — 
which  the  Soviets  have  labeled  "na- 
tional liberation  movements."  Such  a 
view  of  the  world  offers  us  little  com- 
fort. However,  it  should  also  not  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  mutually  beneficial 
cooperation  is  impossible.  It  is 
possible — if  it  is  carefully  conceived 


Amendment  to 
the  G.DM.  Election  Law 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
JULY  2,  1979 • 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  considered  on  June  29  the 
decision  of  the  GDR  Volkskammer  to  amend 
the  GDR  election  law.  The  four  Foreign 
Ministers  adopted  the  following  statement. 

The  four  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  have  reviewed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  situation  in  Germany  and 
particularly  Berlin.  They  have  noted  with  con- 
cern the  reports  of  a  decision  of  the  Volks- 
kammer of  the  GDR  amending  the  GDR  elec- 
tion law  with  the  apparent  intention  of  giving 
the  East  Berlin  population  the  right  in  future  to 
elect  representatives  to  the  Volkskammer  di- 
rectly. This  would  constitute  a  change  in  the 
previous  practice  of  nomination  of  deputies  by 
the  Magistrate  of  East  Berlin.  The  four  Ministers 
recall  in  this  connection  the  London  Declara- 
tion on  Berlin  of  9  May  1977,  which  reads  in 
part: 

"The  three  Powers  recalled  that  the  Quad- 
ripartite Agreement  was  based  explicitly  on  the 


fact  that  quadripartite  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities and  the  corresponding  wartime  and 
postwar  four  Power  agreements  and  decisions 
were  not  affected.  They  reaffirmed  that  this 
status  of  the  special  area  of  Berlin  could  not  be 
modified  unilaterally.  The  three  Powers  will 
continue  to  reject  all  attempts  to  put  in  question 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  which  France, 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union  retain  relating  to  Germany  as  a 
whole  and  to  all  four  sectors  of  Berlin."  2 

The  governments  of  the  United  States, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  share  with  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  status  of  Greater  Berlin. 
This  can  be  altered  only  by  agreement  of  all 
four  powers.  The  three  governments  look  to  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  its 
obligations  regarding  Berlin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
emphasize  the  importance  for  detente,  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe  of  the  maintenance 
of  an  undisturbed  situation  in  and  around  Ber- 
lin. □ 


1  Press  release  160. 

2 For  full  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  6, 
1977,  p.  593. 
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and  executed  without  any  illusions  or 
Utopian  perceptions  of  what  is  feasible. 

In  my  view,  historical  circumstances 
have  combined  to  make  real  disarma- 
ment measures  attractive  to  the  Soviet 
leadership.  Ten  years  ago,  few  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  would  have  be- 
lieved that  we  and  the  Soviets  could  sit 
down  together  and  agree  to  limit 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Working  out  good  agreements  with 
the  Soviets  —  ones  which  they  will 
carry  out  because  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  do  so,  yet  which  serve  our  purposes 
also  —  can  take  years.  In  some  in- 
stances it  will  become  clear  that  there 
is  no  mutuality  of  interests,  and  when 
this  happens  we  must  have  both  the 
good  sense  to  realize  it  and  the  will  to 
walk  away.  But  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  our  long-range  goals — to  set  a 
course  and  to  stick  to  it. 

Benefits  of  SALT  II 

Clear-eyed  calculation  of  our  na- 
tional objectives  is  a  prerequisite  for 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
has  been  the  approach  of  this  and  pre- 
vious Administrations  in  arms  control 
matters,  and  especially  in  SALT. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  contents  of 
the  SALT  agreement.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion what  I  see,  from  my  particular 
vantage  point,  as  some  of  its  main 
benefits.  I  think  it  will  introduce  a  sub- 
stantial element  of  stability  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  my 
view,  it  is  important  that  the  treaty 
places  equal  ceilings  on  the  strategic 
arsenals  of  both  sides,  thereby  ending  a 
previous  numerical  imbalance  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  preserves  our 
options  to  build  the  forces  we  need  to 
maintain  the  strategic  balance.  It  en- 
hances our  ability  to  monitor  Soviet 
actions  and  is  adequately  verifiable  — 
an  essential  feature  in  any  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  since  we  cannot  rely 
on  good  will. 

Here  let  me  say  that  I  had  earlier 
stated  publicly  that  I  would  actually 
oppose  a  treaty  which  could  not  be 
adequately  verified.  In  light  of  the  loss 
of  our  facilities  in  Iran,  I  reserved  my 
position  on  the  treaty.  Now  that  I  have 
had  a  briefing  by  the  experts  here  in 
Washington — the  same  briefing  given 
the  President — I  agree  with  him  and 
with  Secretary  [of  Defense  Harold] 
Brown  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
No  militarily  significant  violations  of 
SALT  II  could  take  place  without  de- 
tection. I  would  not  be  here  today  to 
recommend  this  treaty  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that. 

Finally,  a  main  benefit  of  the  treaty 
is  that  it  leads  directly  to  the  next  step 
in  controlling  nuclear  weapons  and  es- 


tablishes a  basis  for  further  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  important 
field. 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty.  A  view  frequently  expressed 
by  those  critical  of  the  treaty  is  that  we 
could  have  gotten  a  better  deal  if  only 
we  had  been  more  persistent,  less  eager 
to  get  an  agreement — in  a  word, 
tougher.  The  corollary  to  this  is  that  we 
still  can  seek  a  better  deal  and  can  rec- 
tify our  past  mistakes  by  going  back  to 
the  Soviets  and  renegotiating  the 
treaty.  I  am  convinced  that  both  as- 
sumptions are  profoundly  wrong.  They 
rest,  in  my  view,  on  a  fallacious  view 
both  of  what  actually  happened  and  of 
what  is  possible  and  feasible  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviets.  I  think  we  will 
be  dangerously  deluding  ourselves  if 
we  believe  otherwise. 

As  regards  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty,  I  am  confident  that  the  agree- 
ment is  the  best  that  could  have  been 
obtained.  We  could  not  have  gotten 
more  out  of  the  Soviets  on  any  specific 
issue  without  having  to  pay  an  unac- 
ceptable price  in  another  part  of  the 
agreement.  I  say  this  on  the  basis  both 
of  my  own  involvement  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  of  my  long  experience 
with  the  Soviets. 

I  think  we  should  also  be  clear- 
headed about  the  prospects  for  re- 
negotiation. If  we  go  back  to  the 
Soviets  to  demand  that  certain  issues  be 
negotiated  in  our  favor,  on  the  basis  of 
amendments  passed  by  the  Senate,  this 
will  at  best  result  in  a  reopening  of 
those  issues  which  were  resolved  in  our 
favor — and  there  are  many.  Or  they 
will  turn  us  down  flat.  In  either  case, 
this  would  kill  the  treaty.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  entertain  any  illusions  on 
this  score. 

The  Soviets  signed  the  treaty  be- 
cause they  believed  it  was  in  their  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so,  as  we  believed 
it  was  in  ours.  They  want  SALT  and 
they  have  important  reasons  for  want- 
ing it.  But  I  cannot  imagine  any  cir- 


Letters 
of  Credence 


On  July  24,  1979,  Andreas  J. 
Jocovides  of  Cyprus  and  Nicholas 
Henderson  of  the  United  Kingdom  pre- 
sented their  credentials  to  President 
Carter  as  their  countries'  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassadors  to  the  United 
States.  □ 
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cumstance  under  which  we  could  per- 
suade them  to  enter  into  a  treaty  which 
they  regarded  as  disadvantageous  to 
them  or  to  accept  an  agreement  which, 
at  our  insistence,  was  revised  in  our 
favor.  This  simply  will  not  work.  From 
30  years'  experience  dealing  with  the 
Soviets,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  believe 
that  to  think  otherwise  would  be  not  a 
leap  of  faith  but  a  leap  of  folly. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  why  the  Soviets 
want  the  treaty.  In  my  view  they  do 
want  it  and  largely,  I  would  say,  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  do.  While  ba- 
sically antagonistic  toward  us,  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  come  to  realize 
that  world  war,  involving  nuclear 
weapons,  cannot  advance  Soviet  glubal 
aims.  The  Soviets,  therefore,  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  a  more 
stable  relationship  with  us  and  in  de- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  a  dangerous 
confrontation  between  us. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  leaders  want 
to  place  some  limits  on  the  resources 
which  now  go  into  strategic  weapons 
and  to  have  additional  resources  to  de- 
vote to  other  purposes.  While  they,  as 
we,  understand  the  need  for  strategic 
parity  and  second-strike  capability, 
they  are  not  interested  in  investing  in 
nuclear  weapons  systems  which  they 
hope  never  to  use — so  long  as  they  are 
convinced  they  can  forego  such  sys- 
tems without  harming  their  national  se- 
curity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  naive  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  such  a 
desperate  economic  state  that  the 
Soviets  must  swallow  a  SALT  package 
disadvantageous  to  them.  I  think  this  is 
wrong,  and  I  think  the  argument  is 
dangerous. 

It  would  be  equally  naive  to  suppose 
that  Brezhnev  is  so  anxious  for  a  SALT 
agreement  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
override  all  opposition  from  his  col- 
leagues and  enter  into  an  agreement 
disadvantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  one  with  genuine  experience  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  credit  this  for  a 
minute.  Under  no  conditions  would 
Brezhnev  go  counter  to  Soviet  inter- 
ests, and  even  if  he  were  so  inclined,  in 
the  interests  of  self-aggrandizement,  he 
would  not  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

And  what  if  the  Senate  fails  to  ratify 
SALT  II?  In  my  opinion,  this  would  be 
a  severe  blow  to  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
generally  and  to  the  SALT  negotiating 
process  in  particular.  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  rejection  of  SALT  II 
would  either  put  a  halt  to  all  disarma- 
ment negotiations  or  cause  a  permanent 
rupture  in  our  bilateral  relations.  But 
the  disarmament  process,  as  well  as  our 
overall  bilateral  relationship,  would  be 
hurt,  and  at  this  point  no  one  can  say 
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how  much  time  would  be  needed  to  re- 
pair the  damage. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  Soviets  see 
an  alternative  to  a  SALT  II 
agreement — a  risky  one  but  one  with 
considerable  appeal.  If  the  Senate  fails 
to  approve  the  agreement  or  insists  on 
changes  unacceptable  to  the  Kremlin, 
the  result  will  be  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  U.S.  leadership  among  our  Western 
allies.  Driving  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies  is 
a  goal  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  which 
long  predates  arms  control.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Moscow  would  exploit  a 
breakdown  in  the  SALT  process  to  pur- 
sue this  goal  with  a  vengeance.  And  I 
believe  that  they  would  have  some  suc- 
cess in  doing  so.  The  result  could  be 
increased  U.S.  isolation  and  break- 
down in  our  efforts  to  stimulate  im- 
provement in  the  conventional  and  nu- 
clear defenses  of  Western  Europe. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  ratification  of  SALT  II  will 
produce  a  climate  in  which  all  will  be 
sweetness  and  light  in  our  relations 
with  Moscow.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  reality.  Ours  is  an  adversary  re- 
lationship, and  we  will  always  have  a 
substantial  measure  of  friction,  prob- 
lems, unpleasantness. 


Soviet  Domestic  Factors 

Looking  ahead,  what  changes  can  we 
expect?  Prediction  in  Soviet  affairs  is  a 
notoriously  risky  business  and  ordinar- 
ily I  studiously  avoid  trying  to  forecast 
Soviet  behavior.  But  we  can  and  should 
examine  domestic  Soviet  factors  that 
could  have  an  influence  on  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  Soviet  behavior 
abroad.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  these, 
if  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  Soviet 
actions. 

Before  long  we  will  be  dealing  with 
a  post-Brezhnev  leadership.  Here  we 
have  a  key  variable  in  the  Soviet  politi- 
cal equation  whose  exact  weight  is  im- 
possible to  assess.  We  do  not  know 
when  this  will  be  or  who  will  succeed 
him.  The  emergence  of  Brezhnev's  real 
successor  will  take  time.  There  will  be 
a  period  of  jockeying  for  position 
within  the  Politburo.  Even  if  one  per- 
sonality emerges,  it  may  take  him  sev- 
eral years  to  achieve  Brezhnev's  pres- 
ent preeminence,  as  was  the  case  with 
Brezhnev  himself.  During  part  of  this 
period  we  can  expect  some  degree  of 
turning  inward  and  a  reluctance  to  take 
initiatives  or  make  bold  moves.  This 
may  be  accompanied  by  some  hard-line 
posturing.  Both  Brezhnev  and 
Khrushchev  took  a  hard  line  in  oppos- 
ing their  predecessors  only,  of  course, 
to  espouse  "peaceful  coexistence"  and 
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Visit  of 
Chancellor  Schmidt 


Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  made  an 
official  visit  to  the  United  States  June 
5-9,  1979.  Following  is  the  text  of  a 
White  House  statement  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  June  6. l 

President  Jimmy  Carter  and  Federal 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  met  on 
June  6  for  an  extensive  exchange  of 
views.  With  their  advisers  they  dis- 
cussed the  forthcoming  Tokyo  summit, 
and  in  particular  the  critical  energy 
situation.  They  agreed  on  the  need  to 
reduce  energy  demand  now  and  to  in- 
crease energy  supply  over  the  longer 
term,  including  the  use  of  alternatives 
to  oil. 

Later,  the  President  and  the  Chan- 
cellor discussed  privately  a  wide  range 
of  issues,  including  the  forthcoming 
summit  meeting  in  Vienna  between 
Presidents  Carter  and  Brezhnev,  efforts 
to  pursue  the  policy  of  detente,  West- 
ern defense  policy,  Middle  East,  and 
southern  Africa. 

President  Carter  and  Chancellor 
Schmidt  agreed  on  the  importance — for 
both  Europe  and  America — of  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  and  the  Chancellor 
expressed  strong  support  for  the 
agreement.  On  Western  defense  policy, 
the  two  leaders  reviewed  the  implica- 
tions of  Soviet  military  efforts,  espe- 
cially developments  in  theater  nuclear 
forces.  They  agreed  that  these  Soviet 
military  efforts  pose  a  challenge  to  the 
alliance  that  requires  a  response.  They 
discussed  theater  nuclear  force  modern- 
ization in  particular,  and  agreed  on 
the  need  for  the  NATO  alliance  to 


move  forward  expeditiously  with  its 
deliberations  on  both  force  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control,  with  a  view  to 
collective  alliance  decisions  in  both 
areas. 

They  also  reaffirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  strengthen  NATO's  defenses  as 
part  of  the  alliance's  Long-Term  De- 
fense Program. 

On  the  Middle  East,  the  two  leaders 
discussed  the  importance  of  the 
Egypt-Israel  treaty  and  the  need  to 
move  forward  with  the  peace  process, 
leading  to  a  comprehensive  peace 
throughout  the  region.  They  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  speedy 
progress  in  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  exercise  by  the  Pales- 
tinian people  of  their  legitimate  rights. 

The  two  leaders  discussed  the  situa- 
tion in  southern  Africa.  They  reiterated 
the  commitment  of  their  two  govern- 
ments to  work  together  with  Canada, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  implementation  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  435  on  Namibia.  They  ex- 
changed views  on  developments  in 
Zimbabwe  Rhodesia  and  their  interna- 
tional implications,  taking  fully  into 
account  the  special  position  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  regard. 

During  their  talks,  the  two  leaders 
also  repeated  their  concern  about  the 
economic  situation  in  Turkey,  to  which 
both  of  their  countries  are  making  sig- 
nificant contributions. 

The  two  leaders  will  next  meet  at  the 
Tokyo  summit  on  June  28-29.  □ 


'Text  from  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  11,  1979. 


"detente,"  respectively,  once  their  po- 
sitions were  secure. 

The  Politburo  has  clearly  not  been 
free  of  disagreement  during  the  past  8 
years.  But  at  the  same  time,  Brezhnev 
has — so  far  as  we  can  tell  —  been 
careful  not  to  get  out  too  far  ahead  of 
his  colleagues  and  to  bring  them  along. 
His  has  been  and  continues  to  be  es- 
sentially a  consensus  policy.  This,  I 
believe,  makes  a  major  repudiation  of 
Brezhnev's  policies  unlikely,  provided 
those  policies  are  intact  and  viable 
when  handed  over. 

My  confidence  in  this,  however, 
would  be  significantly  reduced  if  the 
longstanding  and  painfully  achieved 
undertaking  to  control   and  reduce 


strategic  arms  were  to  be  in  disarray. 

There  is  speculation — mostly,  in  my 
view,  uninformed — about  competing 
interest  groups  within  the  leadership. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  there 
are  hard-liners  and  moderates  in  the 
Politburo  and  that  we  must  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  latter  against  the 
former.  I  think  I  know  the  current 
Soviet  leadership  as  well  as  any  West- 
erner, and  I  would  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  identify  who  belongs 
to  which  group. 

There  are  those  who  are  less  in- 
terested than  others  in  establishing  a 
cooperative  relationship  with  the 
United  States — for  example,  the  doc- 
trinaire Party  functionaries,  the  KGB, 
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and  perhaps  the  military.  And  the  worst 
case  in  terms  of  American  interests 
would  be  a  stronger  voice  in  policy- 
making for  these  groups.  The  result 
would  be  a  higher  Soviet  tolerance  than 
during  the  Brezhnev  years  for  tempo- 
rary increases  in  U.S. -Soviet  tension. 

the  best  case  for  American  interests 
probably  would  involve  a  stronger 
voice  for  relatively  nonideological 
technocrats  who  perceive  a  need  to  in- 
crease imports  of  Western  technology, 
who  understand  the  economic  and  na- 
tional security  benefits  of  arms  limita- 
tion, and  who  are  relatively  more  in- 
clined to  defer  or  deemphasize  policies 
which  increase  U.S. -Soviet  tension. 

An  important — perhaps  the  most 
important — preoccupation  for  any  fu- 
ture Soviet  leadership,  as  it  has  neces- 
sarily been  of  the  present  one,  will  be 
the  performance  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy.  Here  the  prospects  are  not  en- 
couraging.  All  indicators  point  to  a 
continued  sluggish  performance  during 
the  1980's  with  increasing  competition 
for  scarce  resources,  a  backward  ag- 
ricultural sector,  and  powerful  vested 
interests  in  the  bureaucracy  opposing 
any  change  in  the  status  quo.   A  de- 
clining rate  of  population  growth  will 
decrease  the  manpower  pool  available 
for  labor — and,  incidentally,  for  mili- 
tary manpower.   Nationalism,  combin- 
ing with  other  frustrations,  could  be- 
come a  prominent  consideration  for 
Soviet  centralism. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
that  economic  difficulties  will  moder- 
ate Soviet  behavior  abroad  or,  in  them- 
selves, curtail  the  Soviet  defense  ef- 
fort. It  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion  to 
base  our  own  policies — in  SALT  or 
elsewhere — on  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviets  cannot  afford  to  compete  with 
us  in  an  all-out  arms  race.  It  is  danger- 
ous, because  it  would  dare  Moscow  to 
try  to  leapfrog  up  us  in  strategic  arms. 
Moscow  respects  our  technological 
ability  and  certainly   would  not  wel- 
come a  no-holds-barred  arms  race  with 
us.   But  history  has  shown  that  the 
Soviet  regime  will  demand  any  sac- 
rifice from  the  Soviet  people  necessary 
to  assure  an  adequate  military  posture. 
And  the  Soviet  people,  lacking  any  ef- 
fective means  to  object,   have  little 
choice  but  to  comply. 

In  dealing  with  the  future  leadership, 
as  with  the  present  one,  I  think  we 
must  continue  to  pursue  our  efforts  at 
cooperation  where  possible  and  where 
consistent  with  our  national  security. 
SALT  II  will  not  produce  a  harmonious 
relationship  with  the  Soviets.  But  even 
though  it  will  not  eliminate  the  abra- 
sive elements  of  competition  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  it  will 
nonetheless  enhance  world  stability  and 


MBFR  Talks 


Following  is  a  statement  made  by 
Ambassador  W.  J.  de  Vos  van  Steen- 
wyk  (Netherlands  representative)  in 
Vienna  on  July  19,  1979,  on  behalf  of 
the  Western  participants  to  the  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reduction  (MBFR) 
negotiations. 

Participants  in  these  talks  have  made 
significant  progress  toward  an  agree- 
ment since  April  1978.  Participants 
agree  in  principle  on  many  issues  and 
have  made  progress  in  their  discussions 
on  other  issues. 

Moreover,  the  governments  of  all 
participants  have  welcomed  the  signa- 
ture of  the  SALT  II  agreement  which 
took  place  in  this  building  a  month 
ago.  All  hope  that  this  action  will  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  Vienna  force 
reduction  talks.  All  wish  to  move 
ahead  to  a  satisfactory  first  agreement. 
But  these  favorable  conditions  can- 
not be  translated  into  decisive  move- 
ment toward  an  agreement  on  reduc- 
tions and  limitations  without  agreement 
on  the  factual  basis  for  those  reductions 
and  limitations. 

Although  participants  have  made 
progress  on  elements  of  the  structure  of 
an  agreement,  there  is  still  no  founda- 
tion for  such  an  agreement  in  the  form 
of  agreed  data  on  military  manpower  in 
the  area.  Thus,  more  than  ever,  the 
discrepancy  between  Western  and 
Eastern  figures  on  Eastern  military 
manpower  in  the  area  is  the  central 
open  issue  of  these  talks,  which 
obstructs  progress  on  issues  of  reduc- 
tions and  limitations.  The  time  to  re- 
solve the  data  issue  is  now. 

Western  participants  have  ap- 
proached this  central  question  in  a 
practical  way.  The  West  developed  a 
logical  method  for  clarifying  the  rea- 
sons for  the  discrepancy,  that  is,  by 
comparing  Eastern  and  Western  figures 
on  the  same  Western  figures  on  the 
same  Eastern  force  elements.  This 
method  has  succeeded  in  locating  80% 
of  the  ground  force  data  discrepancy  in 


only  two  Eastern  force  elements,  which 
now  require  further  examination.  In  the 
two  rounds  previous  to  this,  the  West 
presented  18  items  of  data  on  Eastern 
forces,  largely  in  response  to  Eastern 
requests.  In  the  present  round,  the 
West  made  another  important  move  on 
data,  presenting  information  on  the 
types  of  units  which  we  included  in  the 
two  Eastern  force  categories  where  the 
discrepancy  is  overwhelmingly  con- 
centrated. 

For  over  a  year  the  East  has  failed  to 
respond  to  these  Western  moves  by  any 
data  contributions  of  its  own.  At  a 
point  in  the  talks  when  moves  to  re- 
solve the  data  issue  are  the  only  practi- 
cal way  to  approach  the  main  issues  of 
reductions  and  limitations,  the  East  has  I 
merely  argued  that  Eastern  presentation 
of  any  further  figures  would  reveal  al- 
legedly sensitive  information  about 
Eastern  military  structure.  However, 
the  West  already  knows  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  Eastern  forces,  just 
as  the  East  knows  the  organizational 
structure  of  Western  forces.  Such  ar-  j 
guments  are  outdated  at  a  time  when  j 
arms  control  should  be  as  visible  and  j 
predictable  as  possible.  This  would  en- 
hance mutual  trust,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  agreement  in  this 
field. 

This  outdated  Eastern  argument  re- 
garding the  sensitivity  of  military  data 
is  also  out  of  place  in  a  situation  where 
negotiating  partners  obviously  must 
reach  agreement  on  data  in  order  to 
agree  on  reductions  and  limitations. 
What  is  required  to  impart  decisive 
momentum  to  these  talks  are  concrete 
contributions  by  the  East  toward  res- 
olution of  the  data  discrepancy.  Eastern 
failure  to  make  any  contributions  on 
data  for  over  a  year  is  unnecessarily 
delaying  these  talks. 

Collectivity  is  another  important 
unresolved  issue  in  these  talks.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  many  moves  on  data,  the 
West  in  December  1978  made  propos- 
als which  effectively  met  concerns 


set  the  stage  for  further  negotiations 
and  on  arms  control  and  political  is- 
sues. It  will  enable  us  to  move  forward 
to  SALT  III — to  further  reductions  in 
our  strategic  arsenals  and  to  continued 
efforts  to  lower  the  risk  that  our  com- 
petition could  erupt  in  nuclear  war. 
History  will  not  forgive  us  if  we  do  not 
continue  to  probe — without  in  any  way 


harming  our  own  national  security— 
the  extent  of  Soviet  sincerity  in  this 
critical  field  of  strategic  arms  con- 
trol.  D 

"The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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which  Eastern  representatives  fre- 
quently expressed  regarding  the  collec- 
tive commitment  which  the  West  of- 
fered in  phase  I  regarding  phase  II  re- 
ductions. 

Eastern  participants  made  a  response 
to  those  proposals  on  June  28.  The  new 
move  is  an  adjustment  of  the  East's 
June  1978  proposal  covering  the 
primarily  technical  subject  of  how 
manpower  reduction  commitments 
should  be  formulated  in  a  phase  I 
agreement.  That  is,  how  these  com- 
mitments should  be  phrased  and  where 
they  should  appear  within  the 
framework  of  an  agreement,  whether  in 
the  main  agreement  or  in  associated 
documents.  The  new  Eastern  proposal 
modifies  neither  the  size  of  reductions 
which  the  June  1978  proposals  envis- 
aged for  each  Western  direct  partici- 
pant nor  the  requirement  in  these  pro- 
posals that  each  Western  participant 
commit  itself  individually  in  phase  I  as 
the  amount  of  the  manpower  reductions 
it  would  take. 

The  West,  as  you  know,  rejects  indi- 
vidual reduction  commitments  for  di- 
rect participants  other  than  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Instead,  the 
West  is  proposing  a  collective  reduc- 
tion commitment  for  these  participants, 
which  would  assure  the  East  of  the 
overall  amount  of  their  reductions  in 
phase  II.  In  this  connection,  the  West 
is  also  prepared  to  give  an  assurance 
that  all  non-U. S.  Western  direct  par- 
ticipants with  major  formations  in  the 
reduction  area  will  take  a  significant 
share  of  the  total  Western  reductions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  recent  East- 
ern moves  differ  from  those  aspects  of 
the  East's  June  1978  proposals  which 
treat  the  same  subject  matter  does  not 
appear  great  in  the  light  of  our  present 
understanding  of  it.  Western  partici- 
pants are,  however,  examining  the  new 
proposal  carefully  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  it  could  be  used  to 
advance  these  talks.  They  will  reply  to 
it  in  due  course. 

But  it  is  already  clear  that  this  lim- 
ited Eastern  move  does  not  in  any  way 
represent  a  contribution  to  resolving 
the  data  controversy,  the  main  open 
issue  of  these  talks.  It  is  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  agreement  on  reductions  and 
limitations  without  an  agreed  factual 
basis  for  those  reductions  and  lim- 
itations. For  this  we  need  a  more  active 
Eastern  contribution.  Agreement  on  the 
relevant  facts  in  SALT  II  made  that 
agreement  possible.  Agreement  on  the 
facts  in  these  talks  would  remove  the 
central  obstacle  to  further  progress  and 
would  at  last  open  the  way  to  concrete 
resolution  of  issues  of  reductions  and 
limitations,  which  are  the  main  subject 
matter  of  these  talks.  □ 
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MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JUNE  4,  1979  * 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following  re- 
port on  progress  made  during  the  past  sixty 
days  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  so- 
lution of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

On  May  18-19  Cyprus  President  Kyprianou 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Denktash  met  in 
Nicosia  under  the  auspices  of  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Waldheim.  Following  intensive  discus- 
sions, the  two  Cypriot  leaders  agreed  to  resume 
full  intercommunal  negotiations  in  Nicosia  on 
June  15.  This  is  a  significant  decision,  which 
holds  open  the  promise  that  tangible  progress 
can  finally  be  made  towards  a  just  and  lasting 
Cyprus  settlement.  The  last  round  of  negotia- 
tions was  held  more  than  two  years  ago,  in  the 
spring  of  1977,  and  since  that  time  the  issue 
has  virtually  been  stalemated. 

In  the  course  of  their  meeting  the  two  Cyp- 
riot leaders  concurred  in  a  ten-point  com- 
munique, issued  by  the  Secretary-General  on 
May  19,  that  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  new 
round  of  negotiations.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
this  communique  for  your  information.  As  you 
will  note,  the  two  sides  have  agreed  that  the 
talks  will  be  sustained  and  continuous,  and  that 
priority  will  be  given  to  the  resettlement  of 
Varosha  under  United  Nations  auspices.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  initial  practical  measures  by 
both  sides  to  promote  goodwill  and  mutual 
confidence. 

In  another  significant  step,  President  Kyp- 
rianou and  Mr.  Denktash  also  reached  agree- 
ment on  May  19  on  a  procedure  for  resolving 
the  long-standing  humanitarian  problem  of 
tracing  and  accounting  for  persons  missing 
since  the  hostilities  of  1974  and  the  intercom- 
munal violence  in  Cyprus  during  the  1960's. 

As  I  have  noted  in  previous  reports  to  the 
Congress,  the  Administration  has  long  been 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  an  early  and  ef- 
fective resumption  of  Cyprus  negotiations.  Last 
November,  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  we  submitted  to  the  two 
Cypriot  parties  a  series  of  suggestions  for  a 
substantive  basis  for  renewed  negotiations,  and 
subsequently  we  strongly  supported 
Secretary-General  Waldheim's  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  negotiating  agenda  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  Through  regular  diplomatic  channels  and 
numerous  high-level  contacts,  we  have  consist- 
ently urged  a  moderate,  flexible  and  concilia- 
tory approach.  More  recently,  we  actively  en- 
couraged all  concerned  to  work  for  a  successful 
outcome  to  the  May  18-19  Kyprianou- 
Denktash  meeting.  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Secretary-General  just  prior  to  the  meeting 
stressing  the  importance  that  we  attach  to  a  Cy- 
prus settlement  and  pledging  him  our  full  and 


continuing  support.  Secretary  Vance  also  sent 
messages  to   President   Kyprianou  and   Mr 
Denktash  expressing  our  strong  hope  that  their 
meeting  would  result  in  a  productive  resump- 
tion of  intercommunal  negotiations. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  the  new  round  of  in- 
tercommunal negotiations  will  be  both  sus- 
tained and  productive,  and  that  concrete  prog- 
ress towards  a  Cyprus  settlement  will  soon  re- 
sult. I  assure  you  that  we  will  continue  as  in 
past  months  to  work  closely  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  Cypriot  parties  and  our  allies  to 
help  ensure  the  success  of  these  talks. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 
Enclosure: 

Cyprus  Intercommunal  Negotiations 

Communique  agreed  to  by  President  Kyp- 
rianou and  Turkish  Cypriot  Leader  Denktash 
with  United  Nations  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim, May  19,  1979. 

1.  It  was  agreed  to  resume  the  intercom- 
munal talks  on  15  June  1979. 

2.  The  basis  for  the  talks  will  be  the 
Makarios/Denktash  guidelines  of  12  February 
1977  and  the  U.N.  resolutions  relevant  to  the 
Cyprus  question. 

3.  There  should  be  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 

4.  The  talks  will  deal  with  all  territorial  and 
constitutional  aspects. 

5.  Priority  will  be  given  to  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  resettlement  of  Varosha  under 
U.N.  auspices  simultaneously  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  consideration  by  the  interlocutors  of 
the  constitutional  and  territorial  aspects  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement.  After  agreement  on 
Varosha  has  been  reached  it  will  be  im- 
plemented without  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the 
discussion  on  other  aspects  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

6.  It  was  agreed  to  abstain  from  any  action 
which  might  jeopardize  the  outcome  of  the 
talks,  and  special  importance  will  be  given  to 
initial  practical  measures  by  both  sides  to  pro- 
mote goodwill,  mutual  confidence  and  the  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions. 

7.  The  demilitarization  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  is  envisaged,  and  matters  relating 
thereto  will  be  discussed. 

8.  The  independence,  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity  and  non-alignment  of  the  Republic 
should  be  adequately  guaranteed  against  union 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  any  other  country  and 
against  any  form  of  partition  or  secession. 

9.  The  intercommunal  talks  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  continuing  and  sustained  manner, 
avoiding  any  delay. 

10.  The  intercommunal  talks  will  take  place 
in  Nicosia.  □ 


1  Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Frank  Church,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  June  11,  1979). 
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bx  Robert  L.  Barry 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  June  26,  1979.  Mr.  Barry  is  Deputy- 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss U.S.  policy  toward  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania. 

As  your  committee  is  aware,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  the  forcible  and  unlawful 
incorporation  of  Estonia,  Lativia,  and 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940.  As  a  corollary  of  this  nonrecog- 
nition  policy,  we  have  recognized  and 
continued  to  deal  with  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives holding  commissions  from 
the  last  three  independent  govern- 
ments. The  Estonian,  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  Charges  d'Affaires  in  the 
United  States  enjoy  full  diplomatic 
privileges,  perquisites,  and  immunities. 

Our  nonrecognition  policy  is  man- 
ifested in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  annually  issues  national 
day  greetings,  through  the  Charges 
d'Affaires,  to  the  Baltic  peoples,  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  attend  the  official  National  Day 
functions  of  the  three  Legations.  We 
also  seek  to  coordinate  the  actions  of 
other  U.S.  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  the  captions  and  place 
names  on  official  U.S.  Government 
maps,  so  that  the  U.S.  Government 
speaks  with  a  consistent  voice  in  rela- 
tion to  our  nonrecognition  policy.  We 
attempt  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  Baltic 
peoples  by  means  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Liberty  radio 
broadcasts  in  their  native  languages. 

Some  Americans  are  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  we  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  particular  matters  affecting  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  However,  these 
generally  involve  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  individuals.  If  we  wish  to 
assist  in  the  reunification  of  families  by 
facilitating  the  departure  of  family 
members  from  the  area,  we  must  talk 
with  Soviet  officials.  Americans  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  Baltic  republics  must 
obtain  Soviet  visas.  The  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  on  particular 
topics  does  not  in  our  view  detract 
from  the  integrity  of  our  Baltic  non- 
recognition  policy. 

Recognition  of  the  Soviet  incorpora- 


tion of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
is  ours  to  extend  or  withhold,  and  we 
have  not  extended  it.  Recognition  is 
not  for  others  to  infer  or  to  assume  on 
the  basis  of  particular  acts  by  the 
United  States  involving  particular  indi- 
viduals or  subjects.  Contrary  interpre- 
tations which  others  may  enunciate  are 
not  controlling.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  reiterate 
on  all  appropriate  public  occasions  our 
policy  of  not  legally  recognizing  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  understand  that  you  are  particularly 
interested  in  discussing  what  measures 
the  United  States  might  take  to  help  the 
people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. The  Department  of  State's  view  is 
that  continuation  of  our  nonrecognition 
policy  remains  an  appropriate  way  of 
expressing  nonrecognition  of  the  forci- 
ble Soviet  incorporation  of  the  three 
Baltic  states.  It  has  been  made  clear  to 
us  repeatedly  in  the  postwar  years  that 
many  people  in  the  Baltic  states  look  to 
the  U.S.  nonrecognition  policy  as  a 
reminder  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them  and  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the 
future.  We  also  believe  that  the  em- 
phasis which  this  Administration  has 
placed  on  human  rights  worldwide 
meets  some  of  these  concerns. 

The  Baltic  Legations  in  the  United 
States  remain  important  symbols  to  the 
Baltic  peoples,  and  our  continued 
recognition  and  accreditation  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  last 
independent  governments  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  serve  to  give 
tangible  expression  to  our  nonrecogni- 
tion policy.  It  should  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  regard  the  Baltic  Lega- 
tions as  governments-in-exile.  The 
Baltic  Charges  d'Affaires  are  persons 
who  were  commissioned  diplomatic 
officers  of  the  last  three  independent 
governments  in  1940.  Their  role  is  to 
uphold  the  ideal  of  a  free  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
three  Baltic  Legations  are  diplomatic 
entities  independent  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment financing.  They  are  financed  by 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  gov- 
ernment funds  which  were  blocked  in 
the  United  States  in  1940. 

As  the  corps  of  diplomats  commis- 
sioned by  the  last  independent  govern- 
ments of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
dwindles  with  the  passage  of  time,  the 
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prospect  of  continued  Baltic  represen- 
tation will  have  to  be  addressed.  Baltic 
financial  resources  are  also  finite  and 
dwindling,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Lithuania.  The  Baltic  Charges  d'Af- 
faires and  interested  private  citizens 
have  discussed  the  questions  of  con- 
tinued representation  and  finances  with 
us  in  recent  months.  Aspects  of  these 
questions  will  require  decisions  by  the 
U.S.  Government  which  have  not  yet 
been  made. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  tried  to  re- 
view our  concerns  with  regard  to  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  that  we  attach  to 
our  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  their 
forcible  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940.  We  feel  that  in  the  era 
following  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  with 
heightened  interest  in  human  rights 
worldwide,  our  Baltic  policy  remains 
relevant  and  important  to  overall  U.S. 
policy  interests.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will1 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu-. 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,. 
Washington,  DC.  20402. 
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PACIFIC:    A1MZUS  Council  Meeting 


The  28th  meeting  of  the  ANZUS 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  United 
States  pact)  Council  was  held  in  Can- 
berra, Australia,  July  4-5,  1979. 
Following  are  a  joint  press  conference 
held  on  July  5  by  Secretary  Vance, 
Australian  Foreign  Minister  Andrew 
Peacock  and  Minister  for  Defense  D.  J . 
Killen,  and  New  Zealand  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 
Bryan  Talboys,  and  text  of  the  joint 
communique  issued  Julv  5 . 

JOINT  PRESS  CONFERENCE, 
JULY  5,  19791 

Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  I  only 
intend  to  make  very  brief  preambulary 
remarks  and  give  you  as  much  time  to 
ask  questions  as  you  wish  of  Ministers 
here  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  We 
have,  of  course,  reviewed  global  is- 
sues, both  in  the  context  of  Vienna  and 
Tokyo  summits.  We've  dealt  specif- 
ically with  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 
which  involves  Indochina,  refugees, 
ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations],  Middle  East  and  West 
Asia,  Indian  Ocean,  South  Pacific. 
We,  of  course,  covered  North-South 
relations  and  energy  matters,  and  with 
[Australian]  Defense  Minister  Killen 
here,  you  will  be  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  alliance  and  defense  cooperation  as 
well.  Additionally,  of  course,  we  had 
extensive  bilateral  discussions  and  in- 
formal discussions  both  in  Bali  and 
during  the  flight  to  Australia. 

It  has  been  an  extremely  valuable 
ANZUS  meeting,  and,  of  course,  in 
light  of  the  extensive  occurrences  in- 
ternationally since  we  last  met,  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  discuss — whether  it 
be  in  the  Middle  East  or  in  Iran,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Yemen,  the  Horn  of  Af- 
rica, the  treaty  between  Japan  and 
China,  Vietnam's  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  refugee  problem  itself.  All 
these  have  occurred  since  we  last  met 
with  a  council  of  ministers  at  ANZUS. 
I  therefore  now  throw  the  meeting  open 
to  you. 

Q.  What  specific  steps  will  you  be 
recommending  to  your  government 
to  assist  the  refugees?  What  specific 
thoughts  did  you  discuss  about  refu- 
gees? 

Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  I'll  go 
first,  and  I  think  it's  for  each  nation  to 
determine  their  own  approach,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  President's  own  an- 


nouncement, the  substantial  increase 
that  the  United  States  will  take  of  refu- 
gees. So  far,  as  Australia  is  concerned, 
we  will,  over  the  next  few  weeks,  be 
reviewing  our  situation  so  far  as  the 
Geneva  conference  [on  refugees,  July 
20-21]  is  concerned.  We  discussed  the 
refugee  question  almost  primarily — it 
was  the  major  issue  in  Bali.  So  far  as 
Australia  is  concerned,  as  you  know, 
we  have  taken  proportionately  the 
highest  number  of  refugees  in  the 
world.  We  will  continue  to  set  definite 
targets;  on  past  performance  we  have 
not  only  met  those  targets,  we  have  ex- 
ceeded them.  We'll  be  calling  on  other 
countries  to  play  a  larger  role  both  in 
taking  refugees  and  in  giving  more 
funds  to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  Additionally,  of  course, 
we  directed  our  attention,  particularly 
at  the  root  cause  of  the  problem, 
namely  Vietnam's  own  policies. 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  In  New 

Zealand,  we  have  set  a  quota  which  we 
are  currently  absorbing  and  when  that 
quota  has  been  absorbed,  we  will  set 
another  quota  and  obviously  I  will  be 
taking  back  with  me  the  tenure  of  the 
discussions  both  here  and  at  Bali. 

Q.  What  is  it  now,  500? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  No.  We 

are  expecting  900  this  year  that  are 
going  through  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a 
month  at  the  present  time. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  might  simply 
add  that  when  I  return  to  the  United 
States,  I  and  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly [Ambassador  at  Large  and  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  Affairs]  Dick 
Clark,  who  is  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  refugee  problem  for  our  govern- 
ment, will  not  only  be  consulting  with 
the  Congress  but  will  be  testifying  be- 
fore the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
actions  already  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  other  actions  which  will  be 
taken  to  implement  the  principles 
agreed  to  at  the  Tokyo  summit.  The 
initial  reactions  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  consultations  with  the 
Members  of  our  Congress  have  been 
very  positive,  and  I  think  that  we  are 
going  to  find  important  and  necessary 
support  for  the  people  from  the  people 
in  our  Congress.  I  would  stress,  how- 
ever, that  the  Congress  is  going  to  be 
looking  closely,  I'm  sure,  at  what  hap- 
pens in  the  countries  with  first  asylum 
and  their  willingness  to  continue  with 


the  resettlement  programs  as  we  all 
move  forward  to  grapple  with  this 
problem. 

Q.  I  note  in  your  communique  that 
you  had  called  on  Vietnam  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  Thai/Cam- 
bodian border.  Did  you  intend  in 
some  way  to  match  this  with  a  call  on 
the  Pol  Pot  and  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment, which  is  harboring  a  consider- 
able number  of  Pol  Pot  troops  on  its 
territory?  Do  you  intend  to  ask  them 
to  dislodge  those  troops  for  the  sake 
of  stability  in  the  region? 

Secretary  Vance.  We  have  indicated 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
region  that  all  foreign  troops  be  with- 
drawn from  Kampuchea  and  that  the 
fighting  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  means  that  we 
believe  that,  not  only  should  that  action 
be  taken,  but  that  the  direction  of  us  all 
should  be  to  try  and  find  a  political 
solution  to  the  problems  in  the  area.  I 
have  indicated  at  Bali  on  behalf  of  our 
government  that  we  do  not  consider 
that  either  of  the  two  claimants  at  this 
point,  for  the  governance  of  that  na- 
tion, truly  represent  the  will  of  the 
people.  We  would  hope  that  there 
might  be  a  political  solution  arrived  at 
which  would  find  a  way  of  representing 
the  true  will  of  the  people  of  that 
country. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  ef- 
forts to  ask  Thailand  to  play  a  role  in 
dislodging  Cambodian  troops  from 
its  territory,  which  they  are  using  to 
continue  the  war  in  Cambodia? 

Secretary  Vance.  If  the  Vietnamese 
were  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
Thai  border,  this  would  obviously 
facilitate  the  problem  that  is  created  by 
the  troops  being  close  to  the  border.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  the 
Thais  at  Bali,  but  I  think  that  the  first 
effort  clearly  lies  with  the  Vietnamese 
whose  troops  are  on  the  border  because 
they  are  occupying  that  part  of  Kam- 
puchea. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  in  view  of  the  re- 
ports of  increased  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  the 
United  States  like  Australia  to  assist 
its  stepping  up  of  maritime  patrols  in 
that  region? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  should  be  addi- 
tional maritime  patrols  in  the  area  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Australia 
is  a  question  which  the  Australian 
Government  should  decide  for  itself. 
It's  obviously  a  matter  which  would  be 
discussed  between  us,  but  I  would  ask 
Andrew  to  comment  on  that  rather  than 
myself. 
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Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  That's 
not  a  proposition  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Q.  Since  the  upheaval  in  Iran, 
there  has  been  considerable  specula- 
tion in  Australia  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  joint  Austra- 
lia-U.S.  military  facilities  for  verifi- 
cation of  SALT  II.  Could  you  please 
comment  on  this,  and  also,  would  the 
United  States  object  to  the  disclosure 
of  the  general  purpose — and  I  em- 
phasize general  purposes — and  func- 
tions of  the  joint  facilities? 

Secretary  Vance.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  facilities  for  the 
verification  of  SALT  II,  I  have  made  it 
a  practice,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
adhere  to  that  practice,  to  not  refer  to 
locations  where  we  may  or  may  not  be 
carrying  out  verification  actions,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
me  to  vary  from  that  practice.  You  are 
not  to  draw  any  conclusions  one  way  or 
another  as  to  whether  or  not  this  has 
any  application  to  Australia. 

Q.  Would  the  United  States  object 
to  the  disclosure  of  the  general  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  the  joint 
facilities? 

Secretary  Vance.  That  would  be  a 
question  which  we  would  have  to  dis- 
cuss between  the  two  of  us  and  arrive 
at  a  joint  conclusion  as  to  what  we 
should  care  to  do. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  or 
agreement — other  than  words  that 
you  could  put  further  pressure  on 
Vietnam  on  the  refugee  question? 

Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  There 
are  a  number  of  approaches  that  could 
be  taken.  We  didn't  canvass  these  in 
detail  at  the  ANZUS  meeting  itself. 
The  general  call  that  we  have  made 
embraced,  of  course,  not  merely  bilat- 
eral discussions  that  people  would  have 
in  their  own  capitals  and  that  their  am- 
bassadors would  take  up  in  other  capi- 
tals with  other  countries  but  also 
working  through  multilateral  bodies. 
The  Geneva  conference  will  be  primar- 
ily a  humanitarian  conference,  but  it 
will,  I  hope,  be  followed  by  a  Security 
Council  meeting  as  well. 

Q.  In  the  communique,  all  three 
Ministers  state  that  you  express  deep 
concern  that  great  harm  would  be 
done  to  Australian  cooperation  to 
international  stability  if  an  addi- 
tional state  were  to  embark  on  a  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  explosive  ca- 
pability. I  wonder  if  you  would  care 
to  comment  on  that  in  light  of  re- 
ports recently  of  the  development  by 
Pakistan  of  a  nuclear-weapons  capa- 
bility? 


Secretary  Vance.  We  have  followed 
with  concern  the  situation  in  Pakistan 
with  respect  to  the  issue  which  you 
have  raised.  We  believe  that  further 
development  of  a  nuclear  development 
capability  on  the  part  of  any  countries 
which  do  not  currently  have  that  capa- 
bility is  one  which  should  be  es- 
chewed. We  believe  that  it  is  important 
for  world  peace  and  stability  that  we 
increase  the  numbers  of  those  that  are 
signatories  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

As  you  know,  we  would  be  ap- 
proaching a  review  conference  in  the 
future — in  the  near  future — at  which 
we  would  be  reviewing  the  situation  in 
that  area.  We  will  continue  to  use  our 
influence  with  Pakistan  or  other  coun- 
tries, which  have  the  technical  capabil- 
ity or  are  developing  the  technical  ca- 
pability to  develop  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  not  to  proceed  with  that,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

Q.  Since  the  Indian  Ocean  is  now 
part  of  ANZUS'  thoughts,  and 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  at  the  moment,  did  you 
discuss  the  question  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Muzorewa  regime?  Did 
each  of  you  come  to  any  closer  con- 
clusion on  this  or  definite  conclusion 
as  to  what  your  attitude  would  be? 

Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  It  was 

not  discussed  specifically  in  the 
ANZUS  Council  meeting,  but  we  have 
had  discussions — the  three  of  us — 
informally,  and  we  also  had  discus- 
sions with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia on  the  matter  of  reviewing  [U.K. 
Prime  Minister]  Mrs.  Thatcher's  visit. 
It  was  not  part  of  the  discussions  at  the 
ANZUS  Council  meeting. 

Secretary  Vance.  Might  I  add 
something  to  that?  I  think  one  of  the 
very  helpful  things  about  this  ANZUS 
meeting  which  we  have  attended — and 
let  me  say,  this  in  my  judgment  has 
been  one  of  the  best  meetings  I  have 
ever  attended.  The  free  flow,  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  back  and  forth,  the 
delving  into  all  kinds  of  problems  in 
depth,  in  a  very  free  and  open  way,  has 
been  really  very  heartening  to  me.  And 
the  fact  that  we  had  enough  time  be- 
cause we  have  been  together  over  the 
last  several  days  has  enabled  us  to 
cover  not  only  the  problems  which 
would  come  within  the  direct  purview 
of  the  ANZUS  meeting  itself  but  other 
issues  which  are  fundamental  to  inter- 
national peace  and  stability  such  as  the 
issue  of  southern  Africa. 

As  Andrew  has  said,  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  issue,  we  have  exchanged 
views  on  it.  It  is  clearly  one  of  the  very 
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important  issues  that  faces  all  of  us 
particularly  as  the  Commonwealth 
conference  approaches,  which  as  you 
know,  will  be  taking  place  in  Lusaka  in 
August,  and  I  think  it  is  very  useful  for 
all  of  us  to  be  able  to  continue  to  be 
able  to  exchange  views  as  we  approach 
that  conference.  I  will  be  meeting  with 
[U.K.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
and  Commonwealth  Affairs]  Lord  Car- 
rington  again  before  the  conference  and 
I  hope  to  have  exchanges  with  my  col- 
leagues here  as  well  as  we  formulate 
ideas  which  may  be  useful  at  that  con- 
ference. 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  The  only 
thing  I  can  add  to  that  is,  of  course, 
that  I  shall  be  reporting  to  my  govern- 
ment about  the  nature  of  the  discus- 
sions that  have  taken  place  here.  The 
Prime  Minister  himself  will  be  attend- 
ing the  heads  of  government  meeting  in 
Lusaka  and  there  will  obviously  be  the 
development  of  policy  following  that 
meeting. 

Secretary  Vance.  There  is  no  indi-  ' 
cation  that  they  would  accept  them  . 
other  than  in  the  transit  situation.  • 
However,  I  must  say  that  I  leave  the  I 
area  encouraged  that,  I  think,  insofar  ; 
as  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  ; 
first  asylum,  I  do  leave  with  some  en-  ; 
couragement. 

Q.  In  the  context  of  the  increasing 
Indochinese  refugee  problem  and  the 
continuing  war  in  Kampuchea,  does 
the  United  States  intend  to  maintain 
an  even-handed  approach  toward 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
and,  if  so,  is  there  any  concern  that 
the  increasingly  vociferous  criticism 
of  Vietnam  over  the  refugee  problem 
may  have  the  effect  of  pushing  Viet- 
nam further  into  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence,  perhaps  enabling  them  to 
take  up  the  Cam  Rahn  Bay  Port  as  a 
naval  military  base? 

Secretary  Vance.  First,  a  funda- 
mental of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  that 
the  United  States  would  deal  in  an 
even-handed  and  balanced  way  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  People's  Republic  of 
China.  That  has  been  our  policy,  that 
will  remain  our  policy.  It  is  reflected, 
for  example,  in  such  things  as  our  pol- 
icy to  refuse  to  sell  military  weapons  or 
equipment  to  either  of  those  two  coun- 
tries. 

With  respect  to  the  second  half  of 
your  question,  I  believe  that  we  should 
maintain  direct  discussions  with  the 
Vietnamese  ourselves,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  contact  with  them  because 
they  obviously  are  going  to  be  very  im- 
portant to  the  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  and  also  are  going  to  play  a 
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vital  role  in  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  Kampuchea. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  couple  of  re- 
cent references,  one  I  think  by  Gen- 
eral Rogers  [U.S.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff],  one  by  Secretary  [of  Defense] 
Brown,  to  a  special  U.S.  military 
force  which  might  be  used  for  inter- 
vention in  troubled  areas.  This  is 
obviously  of  some  interest  to  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
conceivable  that  it  could  be  used  for 
intervention  in  this  region.  Could 
you  tell  us  something  more  about 
that  force? 

Secretary  Vance.  Yes,  I  can  tell  you 
about  the  concept  of  such  a  force,  and 
let  me  say  it  is  not  for  intervention  in 
this  region.  The  concept  is  that  the 
United  States  should  have  a  force  that 
could  be  rapidly  deployed  should  situ- 
ations arise  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  maintaining 
peace  and  stability.  We  had  such  a 
force  when  I  was  back  in  the  Defense 
Department  over  10  years  ago.  This  is 
merely  similar  to  that  force  which  has 
long  existed.  I  think  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  which 
arose  out  of  the  statement  made  by 
General  Rogers. 

Q.  Referring  to  page  5  of  the 
communique,  it  says  the  council 
members  by  precis  agreed  that  a 
military  escalation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  avoided 
and  expressed  their  support  for 
mutual  arms  limitation  measures, 
etc.  On  that  point,  can  we  take  this 
to  mean  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
step  up  the  U.S.  naval  presence  and 
surveillance  role  in  the  Indian 
Ocean? 

And,  if  I  could  just  have  a  second 
question,  which  is  probably  more 
related  to  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Kil- 
len,  bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Peacock's 
answer  to  an  earlier  question  that 
there's  not  a  proposition  to  increase 
Australian  maritime  surveillance  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Is  it  considered 
that  it  is  normal  for  R.A.A.F.  [Royal 
Australian  Air  Force]  Orions  to 
venture  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
using  the  Cocos  Islands,  or  was  that 
operation  a  one-off  exercise? 

Secretary  Vance.  Insofar  as  de- 
ployments of  naval  forces  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  this 
is  a  matter  which  we  keep  under  con- 
tinuing review.  And  our  plans  with  re- 
spect to  what  courses,  how  many  ships, 
is  a  matter  which  we  will  continually 
review  as  the  situation  develops,  and 
no  final  plans  have  been  made  at  this 
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time   in  respect   to   increasing  the  principle  that  underlies  this  and  lhat  we 

number  of  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  shall  do  everything  at  our  end  to  see 

But  it  is  a  subject  which  remains  under  that  the  principle  is  successfully  carried 

review.  out. 


Defense  Minister  Killen.  All 
R.A.A.F.  deployments  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  directly  related  to  exigencies 
and  to  exigencies  alone.  Now,  whether 
or  not  one  deployment  will  develop 
into  a  second  one  will  be  controlled 
completely  by  intelligence  consid- 
erations and  by  appraisements  made  by 
military  authorities. 

Q.  The  communique  says  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  arrive  at 
more  definitive  understandings  over 
the  supply  of  defense  materials  from 
the  United  States.  First,  does  this 
suggest  that  the  present  under- 
standings are  satisfactory,  and  sec- 
ondly, what  measures  will  be  taken? 

Defense  Minister  Killen.  The  two 

governments  in  1965  entered  into  a 
bilateral  arrangement  regarding  foreign 
military  sales,  that  is  foreign  military 
sales  by  the  United  States  to  Australia. 
All  of  those  sales  are  related  to  a  co- 
operative logistic  arrangement.  And 
that  arrangement  in  turn  is  controlled 
by  peace-time  levels.  I  would  excuse 
myself  from  giving  a  definition  of  what 
quantities  are  involved  in  peace-time 
levels.  The  military  representatives  of 
the  three  countries  meet  from  time  to 
time  in  relation  to  ANZUS  Council 
meetings.  There  will  be  such  a  meeting 
held  tomorrow.  It  is  a  matter  of  deter- 
mining, having  regard  to  the  depend- 
ence that  Australia  has  on  American 
technology  in  so  many  military  fields, 
as  to  how  we  can  insure  better  supply 
of  spare  parts,  parts  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  the  weapon  systems 
that  we  have.  How  this  will  be  deter- 
mined more  definitively  as  the  com- 
munique says,  I  could  not,  at  this 
stage,  spell  out  the  state  of  the  decision 
or  what  would  be  the  consideration  of 
the  military  representatives  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Vance.  Let  me  merely 
add  to  that  we  agree  completely  on  the 
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Q.  I  ask  whether  the  United  States 
and  New  Zealand  share  a  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Australian  Prime 
Minister  this  morning  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be,  in  his  words,  en- 
couraging Vietnam  to  export  refu- 
gees as  a  method  of,  again  in  his 
words,  destabilizing  Southeast  Asia. 

Secretary  Vance.  That  is  a  possibil- 
ity. We  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
fact.  We  think  lhat  the  responsibility  as 
we  indicated  at  Bali  lies  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Vietnam.  What  responsibility 
lies  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  not 
know  at  this  point.  But  we  know 
clearly  that  the  clear  and  strong  respon- 
sibility lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Vietnamese. 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  can  add  to  that  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  suppose  that  since 
we  met  in  Bali  we  have  had  I  don't 
know  how  many  hours  discussing  just 
this  sort  of  question.  And  we've  come 
to  very  much  the  same  conclusion. 

Q.  A  number  of  Australian  Gov- 
ernment ministers  and  officials  in- 
volved in  recent  trade  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  have  said  to 
me  that  the  Cabinet  feels,  or  they  feel 
that  Australia-U.S.  relations  were 
soured — the  word  soured  was  their 
word — by  the  unduly  tough  stance 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  trade 
negotiations  over  recent  years. 
Would  you  like  to  comment  on  this 
first  point? 

Secondly,  would  you  also  like  to 
comment  on  or  state  what  the  Carter 
Administration's  reaction  would  be  if 
Australia  used  the  North  West  Cape 
installation  as  a  means  of  gaining  a 
greater  bargaining  position  with  the 
United  States  on  trade  matters? 

Secretary  Vance.   Let  me  say  on 

your  last  question  which  I  think  is  ad- 
dressed to  me,  I  think  it  is  nonsense. 

Defense  Minister  Killen.  That's  my 
language,  as  diplomatic  as  I  could  use. 

Q.  And  on  the  first  part? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  do  not  consider 
the  relationship  to  have  soured.  I  con- 
sider the  relationships  between  our- 
selves and  the  Australian  Government 
to  be  excellent.  I  realize  that  from  time 
to  time  we're  going  to  have  differ- 
ences, all  of  us  do  when  we  are  in 
tough  negotiations.  But  any  suggestion 
that  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  are  soured  is  sim- 
ply dead  wrong. 
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Q.  You  called  the  350,000  refugees 
outside  Vietnam  at  the  moment  a 
flood  of  refugees.  And  you  say  that 
the  international  community  must 
make  efforts  to  provide  additional 
humanitarian  assistance.  According 
to  the  UNHCR  [U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees]  there  are  now 
250,000  Cambodian  and  Lao  refu- 
gees in  Vietnam.  Will  you  be  calling 
on  the  international  community  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  for 
those  refugees  as  well? 

Secretary  Vance.  The  suggestion 
has  already  been  made  by  the  ASEAN 
nations  that  consideration  be  given  to 
some  form  of  transit  facilities  in  Viet- 
nam for  people  who  would  be  leaving 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
outflow  which  could  be  handled  by  the 
international  community.  The  initial 
reaction  to  that  from  the  Vietnamese 
has  been  a  negative  one.  Obviously, 
our  concerns  go  to  the  total  number  of 
refugees  who  are  in  the  process  of 
leaving  and  will  be  coming  out  of 
Vietnam  to  be  processed  and  moved  to 
places  of  permanent  resettlement. 

I  thought  you  were  asking  a  different 
question,  namely,  what  about  the 
problem  which  is  faced  in  Kampuchea 
at  this  point,  where  you  are  having 
very  serious  problems  of  famine  and 
the  like,  and  what  is  going  to  be  done 
about  that.  And  I  hope  the  international 
community  can  be  able  to  do  something 
about  that  through  perhaps  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  ICRC  [International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross]  that 
might  be  able  to  supply  food  to  prevent 
people  from  dying. 

Q.  Do  you  think  another  war  be- 
tween China  and  Vietnam  is  likely  in 
the  near  future?  And  as  a  separate 
question,  how  advanced  do  you  feel 
the  Chinese  capability  is  in  ICBM's 
[intercontinental  ballistic  missiles]  as 
distinct  to  medium-range  missiles? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  don't  want  to 
comment  on  a  speculative  question  like 
do  I  think  another  war  is  likely.  I  found 
it  is  a  mistake  to  speculate  on  questions 
like  that.  Secondly,  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  ICBM's  and  that  state 
of  development  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  I  think  they  are  less  far 
developed  than  their  capability  in  the 
medium-range  missile. 

Q.  Have  any  indications  been  re- 
ceived that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  backing  ANZUS? 

Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  In  the 

discussions  I  have  had  with  the 
Chinese,  whilst  we  have  reached 
agreement  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues 
and  disagreed  on  a  small  number  of  is- 


sues and  established  common  interest 
so  far  as  both  trade  and  perceptions  of 
the  region  is  concerned,  the  Chinese 
have  not  affirmed  a  strong  tie  to 
ANZUS. 

Q.  Perhaps  Mr.  Talboys  could 
comment  on  that  because  those  re- 
ports seemed  to  have  developed  after 
his  recent  visit  to  China. 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  Those 
reports  developed  when — I  wouldn't 
make  any  other  comment  than  the 
comment  that  has  been  made.  After  all, 
we  have  both  been  there,  both  talked  to 
the  same  people. 

Q.  In  the  past  week  there  have 
been  ringing  declarations  in  Japan, 
Bali,  and  now  here  that  the  Viet- 
namese are,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  a 
"pack  of  bastards"  as  far  as  the  ref- 
ugee question  is  concerned.  Presum- 
ably, there'll  be  even  more  now  in 
similar  terms  in  Geneva.  Is  there 
anything  further  that  can  be  done? 
The  United  States  doesn't  give  aid 
and  therefore  can't  cut  it  off;  Aus- 
tralia has  already  stopped  it.  So 
where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  think  those  of  us 
who  have  a  direct  dialogue  with  the 
Vietnamese  should  continue  that  direct 
dialogue.  I  think  that  those  who  have 
economic  and  political  connections 
should  pursue  their  influence  with  the 
Vietnamese  to  try  and  bring  about  an 
amelioration  of  the  situation  and  a 
more  regular  outflow  which  we  can 
handle  in  terms  of  the  immigration  of 
refugees  and  I  would  hope  that  in  both 
of  those  areas  it  might  be  possible  to 
use  constructive  influence  on  the  Viet- 
namese. 

Q.  The  subject  to  which  Secretary 
Vance  alluded  before  on  possible 
famine  in  Cambodia  seems  to  be  a 
problem  of  great  urgency  and  since 
the  movement  of  food  in  great  quan- 
tities into  an  isolated  country  poses  a 
difficult  problem,  have  any  concrete 
steps  been  taken  by  you  or  by  any 
other  members  of  the  international 
community  to  do  this? 

Secretary  Vance.  We  have  been 
discussing  this  for  several  weeks.  I 
cannot  say  that  we  have  sufficiently 
concrete  plans  at  this  point  to  satisfy 
me  that  they  are  adequate.  But  cer- 
tainly discussions  are  underway,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  pursue 
them  in  an  effective  way  so  that  some- 
thing can  be  done.  Otherwise,  I'm 
afraid  it  is  going  to  be  too  late. 

Q.  Has  any  discussion  been  made 
about  the  use  of  Cockburn  Sound,  at 
this  stage,  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  terms 
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of  Indian  Ocean  deployments? 

Defense  Minister  Killen.  It's  a 
matter  I  would  have  thought  of  notori- 
ety. The  U.S.  Navy  is  welcome  at  all 
times  to  use  the  facility  at  H.M.A.S. 
Stirling  [naval  base  at  Cockburn 
Sound,  Western  Australia].  The  U.S. 
Navy  has  used  that  facility,  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  continue  to  use  that  facility, 
and  a  warm  welcome  will  always  await 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  Peacock,  perhaps  I  could 
ask  you  whether  you  place  any  cre- 
dence in  the  suspicions  by  the  West- 
ern Australian  Liberal  Government 
that  the  industrial  unrest  in  the  Pil- 
bara  is  some  part  of  a  Soviet  conspi- 
racy? 

Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  That's 
not  been  put  to  me.  I've  not  considered 
that  before.  That's  the  first  time  I've 
heard  it. 

Q.  I  think  the  Western  Australian 
had  on  its  front  page  I  think  2  days   j 
ago. 

Foreign  Minister  Peacock.  Yes,  re- 
grettably,  I  wasn't  here  to  receive  it. 

Q.  In  the  discussions  about  the 
search  for  a  political  solution  in 
Cambodia,  was  any  consideration 
given  to  the  viability  or  feasibility  of 
the  return  of  Sihanouk  to  Cambodia  j 
and  the  government  with  him  as  head 

of  state? 

I 
Secretary  Vance.  I  think  obviously 
all  of  us  that  have  thought  about  this 
problem  have  considered  the  possibility 
that  he  might  be  able  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  at  some  point,  but  ob- 
viously that's  a  decision  that  he  has  to 
make  as  to  whether  he  is  willing  to  do 
that,  and  whether  the  parties  would  be 
willing  to  consider  that  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  that  might  be  explored.  But 
it  certainly  is  something  we've  thought 
about. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
JULY  5,  1979 

The  ANZUS  Council  held  its  28th  meeting  in 
Canberra  on  4  and  5  July,  1979.  The  Right 
Honorable  Brian  Talboys,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
represented  New  Zealand;  the  Honorable  Cyrus 
Vance,  Secretary  of  State,  represented  the 
United  States;  and  the  Honorable  Andrew 
Peacock,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Honorable  D.J.  Killen,  Minister  for  Defence, 
represented  Australia.  The  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Ministers  commented  that  it  gave  them 
added  pleasure  to  welcome  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at  the 
meeting  on  the  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
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pendence  and  extended  to  him  their  warm  con- 
gratulations. The  Minister  recalled  that  the  an- 
nual Council  meeting  took  place  against  the 
background  of  regular,  extensive  and  high  level 
consultations  between  the  partners  throughout 
the  year  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  They 
noted  in  particular  the  value  of  the  visits  which 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Prime  Minis- 
ters and  Foreign  Ministers  had  made  to  the 
United  States  over  the  past  year.  The  Council 
noted  that,  apart  from  the  day  to  day  practical 
value  of  the  ANZUS  security  treaty,  the  treaty 
symbolised  a  deeper  and  wider  association 
between  three  societies  which  embodied  similar 
values  and  shared  similar  aspirations.  The  an- 
nual ANZUS  Council  meetings  were  thus  not 
only  meetings  of  allies,  but  of  close  friends  of 
long  standing.  Consistent  with  this  relationship 
the  Council  discussions  this  year,  as  in  the 
past,  took  place  in  an  informal  atmosphere 
which  enabled  Ministers  to  exchange  views 
freely  on  a  very  wide  range  of  foreign  policy 
and  defence  matters  of  current  concern. 

The  Council  members  reaffirmed  their  strong 
commitment  to  the  ANZUS  Treaty  and  the  high 
value  which  they  attached  to  the  effective 
military  co-operation,  the  flow  of  high  technol- 
ogy and  the  free  exchange  of  information  and 
strategic  intelligence  which  it  had  fostered  over 
the  years.  They  observed  that  more  than  27 
years  after  the  treaty  entered  into  force  it  could 
be  said  that  it  had  lost  none  of  its  vitality  and 
relevance  to  the  security  concerns  of  the 
partners. 

The  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  that  an 
active  program  of  exchanges,  exercises  and 
visits  involving  all  three  services  of  the  three 
partners  was  now  a  continuing  feature  of  the 
ANZUS  relationship.  They  noted  in  particular 
the  value  of  combined  military  exercises  such 
i  as  "longe",  "Sandgroper",  "RIMPAC"  and 
the  "Kangaroo"  series,  which  both  test  and 
improve  the  capability  of  the  defence  forces  of 
the  Alliance  to  operate  effectively  together. 
The  Council  members  exchanged  views  on  the 
important  contribution  that  the  supply  and  sup- 
port of  defence  material  by  the  United  States 
makes  to  the  capacity  of  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  defence  forces  for  self-reliant 
combat  capability  and  thus  to  the  achievement 
of  broad  ANZUS  interests  in  the  region.  They 
agreed  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  arrive 
at  more  definitive  understandings  regarding  the 
.provision  of  such  supply  and  support  in  contin- 
gent circumstances.  They  welcomed  initiatives 
currently  under  way  to  further  develop  the  rel- 
evant arrangements  among  the  ANZUS 
ipartners. 

The  Council  members  pledged  their  con- 
tinued efforts  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace 
in  the  Pacific  area.  They  observed  that  the 
''ANZUS  Alliance  was  an  enduring  positive 
|factor  in  that  region.  They  welcomed  the  nor- 
malisation of  relations  between  the  United 
'States  and  China  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
jSino-Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship 
las  important  contributions  to  the  strengthening 
] of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Asia/Pacific  area. 
iThe  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ministers  ex- 


pressed their  strong  support  for  the  increasingly 
close  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  maintenance  of  the  United  States  secu- 
rity commitment  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
continuing  efforts  to  promote  dialogue  and  re- 
duce tensions  in  the  area,  particularly  the  joint 
US-ROK  proposal  announced  in  Seoul  on  1 
July  for  an  early  meeting  between  representa- 
tives of  the  South  and  the  North  of  Korea  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  continuing  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
region  through  its  growth  of  political  cohesion 
and  co-operation  in  regional  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  Each  of  the  Council  mem- 
bers had  participated  in  recent  discussions  in 
Bali  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  ASEAN 
countries.  The  Ministers  individually  reaf- 
firmed the  value  of  this  opportunity  to  consult 
with  governments  of  the  region  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern.  The  Council  members  ex- 
pressed the  deep  concern  of  the  governments 
over  the  conflicts  in  Indochina  and  their  effects 
on  the  peace  and  stability  of  South  East  Asia. 
They  agreed  with  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Minis- 
ters that  there  is  now  a  greater  threat  of  the 
conflict  escalating  over  a  wider  area.  They  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  states  in  the  region 
and  endorsed  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers" 
call  on  Vietnam  to  demonstrate  its  positive  at- 
titude towards  Thailand  and  the  other  ASEAN 
states  by  withdrawing  its  forces  from  the 
Thai/Kampuchean  border.  The  Council  mem- 
bers agreed  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  about  an  early  end  to  the  fighting  and  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  settlement  which 
fully  respected  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Kampuchea. 

The  Ministers  expressed  their  sorrow  and 
strong  concern  at  the  vast  human  suffering 
caused  by  the  conflicts  in  Indochina  and  Viet- 
nam^ actions  which  disregarded  accepted 
norms  of  international  behaviour.  They  agreed 
with  the  view  expressed  by  the  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  that  Vietnam  is  responsible  for  the 
tragic  flood  of  refugees  and  has  a  decisive  role 
to  play  in  resolving  the  problem  at  source. 
They  agreed  that  while  priority  should  be 
placed  upon  efforts  to  resolve  the  refugee 
problem  at  its  source,  the  international  commu- 
nity must  make  urgent  efforts  to  provide  addi- 
tional humanitarian  assistance,  including  tem- 
porary shelter  and  permanent  resettlement  to 
the  refugees. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  joined  the  United 
States  in  strongly  supporting  the  statement  on 
refugees  from  Indochina  issued  by  the  Heads  of 
State  and  Government  at  the  Tokyo  summit 
meeting  on  28  June.  In  particular,  the  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  Ministers  endorsed  the 
summit  call  on  Vietnam  and  the  other  countries 
of  Indochina  to  take  urgent  and  effective  meas- 
ures so  that  the  present  human  hardship  and 
suffering  are  eliminated.  The  Council  members 
welcomed  the  action  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  in  convening  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  refugee  problem  and 


agreed  to  participate  in  this  conference  I  he- 
members  pledged  their  governments  to  play  full 
and  active  parts  in  international  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  Indochina  refugee  problem. 

Welcoming  the  accession  to  independence  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  Tuvalu  since  the  last 
Council  meeting,  the  Council  reaffirmed  the 
importance  it  attached  to  the  continued  peace- 
ful progress  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  Council 
declared  the  readiness  of  the  ANZUS  partners 
to  co-operate  with  the  South  Pacific  states  in 
support  of  a  common  interest  in  a  secure  and 
peaceful  regional  environment  in  which  the 
countries  of  the  region  could  most  effectively 
pursue  their  national  policies.  It  welcomed  the 
further  development  of  regional  co-operation  in 
the  South  Pacific  community. 

The  Ministers  took  note  of  progress  towards 
completion  of  self-determination  processes  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
plans  for  termination  of  the  trusteeship  during 
1981.  Council  members  noted  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  recent 
Vienna  summit,  had  agreed  to  discuss  the  re- 
sumption of  their  bilateral  talks  on  questions 
concerning  arms  limitation  measures  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  They  agreed  that  a  military  escala- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  avoided 
and  expressed  their  support  for  mutual  arms 
limitation  measures  consistent  with  the  security 
interests  of  the  ANZUS  partners. 

During  a  wide  ranging  review  of  other  politi- 
cal, economic  and  security  issues  of  concern  to 
the  ANZUS  partners,  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Ministers  welcomed  the  recent  signing 
of  the  SALT  II  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  expressed 
their  strong  continuing  support  for  the  SALT 
process  and  their  hope  that  the  next  phase  of 
SALT  negotiations  would  commence  with  the 
minimum  possible  delay.  The  ANZUS  partners 
agreed  that  continuing  progress  in  the  SALT 
process  was  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  stability  and  in  minimising  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

The  Council  members  reviewed  international 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  regime  and  expressed  satisfaction 
that  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty  [NPT]  con- 
tinued to  attract  new  adherants.  They  renewed 
their  previous  calls  on  all  states  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  They  agreed  that  the  widest  possible  ac- 
ceptance of  non-proliferation  restraints  pre- 
sented the  only  viable  basis  for  the  stable  de- 
velopment of  international  trade  and  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  They  expressed  deep  concern  that  great 
harm  would  be  done  to  such  trade  and  co- 
operation and  to  international  stability  if  any 
additional  state  were  to  embark  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  explosive  capability. 

The  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  commitment 
to  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  by  all  states 
in  all  environments.  It  was  agreed  that  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  would  be  a  further 
important  barrier  both  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  additional  countries  and  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  nuclear  arsenals.    Such  a 
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treat>  would  also  contribute  to  a  greater  [de- 
gree] of  mutual  confidence  among  states  in  all 
regions  of  the  world  and  provide  further  reas- 
surance to  the  international  community  that  nu- 
clear programs  in  non-nuclear  weapon  states 
were  directed  to  peaceful  uses.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  underlined  the  importance  they 
attached  to  the  earliest  possible  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
significant  contribution  such  a  treaty  could 
make  to  a  successful  outcome  to  the  second 
NPT  review  conference  in  June  1980. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  developments  in  the 
north  west  littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  welcomed  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
Middle  East  settlement,  recognising  at  the  same 
time  that  difficult  problems,  including  that  of 
making  provision  for  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Palestinians,  remained  to  be  resolved  and 
the  importance  of  making  rapid  and  substantial 
progress  in  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  currently  under  way. 

Council  members  expressed  their  concern 
over  continuing  conflicts  in  Africa,  particularly 
in  southern  Africa  and  the  Horn,  and  at  the 
continuing  foreign  military  intervention  in  Af- 
rican disputes.  They  noted  that  while  recent 
developments  in  Zimbabwe  represented  an  ad- 
vance on  the  previous  situation,  they  had  not 
brought  an  end  to  conflict  and  suffering  in  that 
country.  The  Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  new  political 
process  leading  to  an  early  and  internationally 
acceptable  end  to  the  conflict.  They  also  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  lack  of  progress  towards 
the  achievement  of  a  settlement  in  Namibia, 
and  their  wish  that  the  Western  Five  countries' 
plan  for  such  a  settlement  through  elections  or- 
ganised and  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
could  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  considering  the  global  economic  situation 
the  Ministers  reviewed  the  results  of  the  recent 
Tokyo  economic   summit   meeting,    in   which 
Secretary  Vance  had  participated,  world  energy 
problems  and  the  outlook  for  the  North/South 
dialogue  in  the  aftermath  of  the  UNCTAD   V 
conference.  Ministers  viewed  with  concern  the 
present   world  economic  situation  which   was 
characterised  by  a  resurgence  in  inflation  and 
recently  by  sharp  increases  in  the  price  of  oil 
accompanied  by   supply   shortages.   The  de- 
velopments in  this  oil   situation   will   have  a 
disruptive  effect  on  the  economies  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  and  a  particularly   serious 
impact  on  the  developing  countries  in  the  re- 
gion. The  Council  accordingly  noted  that  there 
is  a  greatly  increased  urgency  for  countries  to 
adopt  strong  measures  to  reduce  oil  imports, 
including  the   adoption  of  the   world   market 
level  for  domestic  oil  prices,  and  to  undertake 
substantially  greater  efforts  to  use  and  develop 
alternative  energy  sources.   Council   members 
were  pleased  to  note  the  focus  on  these  issues 
in  the  communique  adopted  at  the  recent  Tokyo 
summit  meeting. 

In   welcoming  the  Tokyo  summit's  call   for 
constructive  North/South  discussions  the  Coun- 
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b\  Lucy  Wilson  Benson 

Statement  before  a  joint  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technol- 
ogy, and  Space  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Technology  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  July  17,  1979.  Mrs. 
Benson  is  Under  Secretary  for  Security 
Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology.1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
as  a  member  of  a  panel  discussing  U.S. 
policy  and  initiatives  for  the  forth- 
coming U.N.  Conference  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development 
(UNCSTD). 

The  time  is  ripe  for  this  interchange. 
The  conference  takes  place  in  about  a 
month  With  the  final  Preparatory 
Committee  (PREPCOM)— the  fifth— 
now  over,  the  Administration's  con- 
ception of  the  major  issues,  problems, 
and  proposals  are  jelling  rapidly.  A 
series  of  meetings  in  the  executive 
branch  to  bring  people  and  agencies  up 
to  date  and  to  decide  on  future  courses 
of  action  is  now  taking  place.  There- 
fore, we  find  it  particularly  helpful  to 
have  your  input  at  this  time. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  less  obvious 
reason  that  we  have  come  to  a  transi- 
tion. We  are  leaving  an  era  in  which 
science  and  technology  were  thought  of 
as  independent  activities  throwing  an 
occasional  Roman  candle — dropping 
an  occasional  rocket  might  be  the  more 
appropriate  phrase  this  week — into  the 
foreign  policy  arena.  We  have  entered 
an  era  in  which  the  interactions  be- 
tween science  and  technology  and 
foreign  affairs  are  recognized  increas- 


ingly as  continuous  and  central  to  many 
of  the  important  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  dealing — 
among  them,  energy,  food,  nuclear 
nonproliferation,  communications,  the 
environment,  conservation  of  renewa- 
ble and  nonrenewable  resources,  etc., 

etc. 

Ben  Huberman  [of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy]  just  spoke  to  you  of  some  of  the 
adjustments  we  are  making  to  this  new 
era.  We  are  pursuing  very  expensive 
research  and  development  on  major 
common  problems  on  an  international 
joint-effort  basis.  We  are  encouraging 
increased  international  exchange  of 
scientists  and  other  technical  people. 
We  are  emphasizing  work  on  techno-, 
logical  problems  with  global  impact. 
And  we  are  organizing  for  and  refining, 
our  efforts  to  assist  the  developing' 
countries  in  using  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  help  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  with 
you  what  our  objectives  are  in  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Science  and  Technology t 
for  Development,  what  we  foresee  as; 
major  issues,  what  is  our  general  ap-, 
proach,  and  what  we  see  as  obstacles  to 
achieving  our  goals.  Ambassador  Jean 
Wilkowski,  who  is  U.S.  coordinator 
for  our  preparations,  will  describe  in 
more  detail  the  outcome  of  these  prep- 
arations and  the  issues  we  expect  will 
arise  at  the  conference. 

But  first  I'd  like  to  say  that  the 
United  States  has  a  better  story  to  tell 
than  is  generally  known  about  what  we 
are  already  doing  in  science  and  tech- 
nology for  development  in  developing 
countries.  In  the  course  of  preparing 
for  this  conference,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  pulled  to- 


cil  took  the  opportunity  to  affirm  their  com- 
mitment to  develop  constructive,  practical  and 
viable  proposals  in  negotiations  with  develop- 
ing countries  on  international  economic  issues. 
Co-operation  to  enhance  energy  and  food  pro- 
duction prospects  in  developing  countries,  and 
to  enhance  their  technological  capabilities  in 
these  areas  and  others,  such  as  health  and  the 
environment,  will  be  particularly  important. 
The  Ministers  also  affirmed  the  urgent  need  for 
developed  countries  and  developing  countries 
to  co-operate  to  promote  sustained  non- 
inflationary  growth,  to  adopt  policies  consist- 
ent with  sound  economic  management,  to  de- 


velop positive  adjustment  policies  and  not  to  be 
deflected  from  the  objective  of  the  furthei 
liberalisation  of  international  trade.  They  fur 
ther  recognised  the  need  for  sustained  co- 
operation to  identify  long-term  issues  whicr 
must  be  addressed  in  common  in  the  cominj 
decade  and  to  ensure  a  mutually  beneficia 
evolution  of  the  world  economy.  The  problem: 
are  global,  and  must  be  resolved  on  the  basis  o 
joint  responsibility  and  partnership.  The  Coun 
cil  members  agreed  to  meet  again  in  Wellingtoi 
in  1980  at  a  date  to  be  decided. 
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gether,  in  a  way  they  had  not  done  be- 
fore, information  on  its  science  and 
technology  activities  in  a  variety  of 
areas,  such  as  agriculture,  nutrition, 
renewable  energy,  education,  natural 
resources  development,  and  conserva- 
tion, etc. 

Their  analysis  of  their  current  pro- 
grams in  these  science  and  technology 
related  areas  shows  that  the  funding 
:omes  to  about  $200  million  annually. 
Specific  examples  include  work  in  im- 
proved cereal  grain  hybrids,  advances 
in  fertilizers  and  nitrogen  fixation, 
water  management,  pest  control,  fish 
cultivation,  vaccine  against  malaria, 
work  on  tropical  diseases,  deforesta- 
tion, pilot  programs  in  alternate  energy 
use,  education  and  training,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  not  time  today  to  give  you 
here  a  full  account  of  that  story,  but  it 
is  important  to  emphasize  that  when  it 
comes  to  science  and  technology  for 
development,  we've  been  at  it  for  some 
time. 


Remote  Sensing  Satellite 
Program 

Before  going  on  I'd  like  to  depart 
from  my  prepared  text  to  mention  one 
program — having  to  do  with  space — 
which  I  know  is  of  particular  interest  to 
Senator  Stevenson. 

We  believe  remote  sensing  offers 
unique  opportunities  in  assisting  de- 
veloping countries  to  monitor  and  man- 
age their  natural  resources  and  plan  to 
emphasize  it  at  UNCSTD.  We  are 
.committed  to  a  civil  remote  sensing 
program  and  see  two  areas  in  which 
international  cooperation  is  indicated. 

First,  we  will  explore  with  other  na- 
tions planning  to  operate  remote  sens- 
ing satellites  ways  to  make  our  respec- 
tive satellites  as  compatible  and  com- 
plementary as  possible  so  as  to 
'.maximize  the  beneficial  data  available 
•to  users  throughout  the  world.  Second, 
Jwe  will  be  discussing  with  user  states 
land  international  organizations  the  uses 
which  can  be  made  of  remote  sensing 
idata  to  monitor  and  manage  the  re- 
sources of  developing  countries. 


Purpose  of  the  Conference 

Now,  on  the  conference  itself.  The 
conference  is  not  intended  to  concern 
itself  with  science  and  technology  as 
jsuch  but  science  and  technology  as  it 
'relates  to  development.  This  means  it  is 
'intended  to  focus  on  how  programs  in 
(science  and  technology  must  be  related 
•to  the  institutional,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  development.  Our 
objectives,  and  purpose  of  the  confer- 
snce  as  we  see  it,  are  to: 


•  Strengthen  the  developing  world's 
scientific  and  technological  capacity; 

•  Determine  ways  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic and  social  develoment  through 
science  and  technology;  and 

•  Create  and  strengthen  international 
cooperation  for  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment, dissemination,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  science  and  technology  for  de- 
velopment. 

These  general  purposes  and  related 
issues  were  given  considerable  discus- 
sion and  subjected  to  lengthv  negotia- 
tion at  the  PREPCOMS  in  New  York  in 
which  the  various  representations 
searched  for  areas  where  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  could 
agree.  This  effort  produced  elements  of 
consensus,  but  there  remain  serious 
major  differences  regarding  im- 
plementation, especially  as  they  relate 
to  new  institutions  and  new  financial 
mechanisms. 

Ambassador  Wilkowski  will  elabo- 
rate on  these  problem  areas.  But, 
briefly,  some  countries  would  like  a  re- 
structuring of  the  international  eco- 
nomic system  to  implement  a  program 
of  action  on  these  issues,  and  they  have 
made  demanding  proposals  to  help 
bring  this  about.  Nevertheless,  our  ex- 
perience over  these  five  PREPCOMS 
lead  us  to  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  both  developing  and  developed 
countries  are  going  to  Vienna  in  a  spirit 
of  genuine  cooperation,  ready  to  work 
for  constructive  purposes. 


U.S.  Role 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  has  a 
positive  role  to  play  in  clarifying  the 
issues.  We  see  UNCSTD  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to: 

•  Give  a  new  impetus  in  bringing  the 
skills  and  resources  of  science  and 
technology  to  bear  in  a  major  attack  on 
poverty; 

•  Advance  the  economic  growth  of 
developing  countries  with  mutual 
benefit  to  them,  to  industrial  countries, 
and  to  the  world  economy  as  a  whole; 

•  Respond  to  the  LDC  [less  de- 
veloped country]  desire  for  rapid 
industrialization  (as  stressed  by 
middle-income  countries)  and  for  better 
satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs  by 
placing  major  emphasis  on  building  in- 
digenous capacity  in  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

•  Mount  a  cooperative  approach  to 
shared  global  problems — in  fields  such 
as  food,  water,  nutrition,  health, 
population,  energy,  natural  resources, 
education  and  environment — where 
science  and  technology  can  be  a  critical 
force  for  constructive  change;  and 
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•  Demonstrate  our  continued  support 
for  the  United  Nations  as  an  appropri- 
ate and  effective  forum  for  such  a 
dialogue. 

Our  approach  will  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  developing  nations  to 
create  or  improve  their  capacity  to  con- 
duct science  and  technology  activities 
in  their  own  right  and  to  adapt  the 
achievements  of  others  to  their  own 
needs  and  local  conditions. 

There  is  a  big  job  to  do.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  demands  on  our  total  re- 
sources are  heavy — including  the  seri- 
ous domestic  problems  of  energy,  in- 
flation, and  unemployment.  But  it  is  in 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  the  developing  countries  ac- 
quire the  capacity  to  use  science  and 
technology  for  development.  We  must 
recognize  that  our  prosperity  and  our 
security  depend  on  the  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
choice  is  not  to  do  one  or  the  other. 
Our  challenge  is  to  recognize  this 
interdependence  and  to  do  both  at  the 
same  time. 

We  will  contribute  to  better  man- 
agement of  existing  science  and  tech- 
nology so  that  it  may  have  a  greater 
bearing  on  development.  We  are 
examining  our  present  policies  and 
programs  in  science  and  technology  to 
see  where  a  change  in  emphasis  can  be 
critical  to  progress  in  development. 

Frankly,  we  are  counting  on  the  In- 
stitute for  Scientific  and  Technological 
Cooperation  (ISTC)  as  a  major  compo- 
nent of  our  contribution  to  the  confer- 
ence. It  will  fill  a  void  in  U.S.  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts.  We  have 
needed  a  better  means  to  concentrate 
our  planning  efforts  to  use  science  and 
technology  for  development.  With 
ISTC  the  United  States  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  mobilize  its  scientific 
and  technological  resources  to  help  re- 
spond to  problems  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease.  ISTC  would  enable  us  to 
use  our  resources  more  effectively. 

Our  nation's  success  in  assisting  the 
development  of  Third  World  countries 
through  ISTC — which  we  hope  to  see 
finally  approved  by  the  Congress — and 
through  existing  assistance  programs  is 
of  great  importance  to  us  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
one  is  humanitarian.  Equally  impor- 
tant, though  perhaps  not  as  clearly 
perceived,  is  that  our  future  economic 
security  and  physical  well-being  will 
depend  on  our  ability  to  increase  inter- 
national trade  and  investment;  to 
employ  science  and  technology  more 
effectively;  to  avoid  problems  that 
grow  out  of  scarcity  of  food,  energy, 
and  other  resources;  and  to  meet  global 
problems  they  produce. 
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TERRORISM: 
Do  Something!  But  What? 
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by  Anthony  C.  E.  Quainton 

Based  on  an  address  before  the 
Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  on 
Max  22,  1979.  Ambassador  Quainton 
is  Director  of  the  Office  for  Combat- 
ting Terrorism. 

Terrorism  has  been  the  political 
"growth  stock"  of  the  1970's.  The 
statistics  tell  the  bloody  story  all  too 
clearly:  3,000  incidents,  5,000  people 
wounded,  2,000  victims  killed;  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  attacks  directed 
against  Americans. 

In  the  past  decade,  11  senior  Ameri- 
can Government  officials  have  been 
killed  by  terrorists  while  serving 
abroad.  The  list  of  those  murdered  in- 
cludes Ambassador  John  Gordon  Mein, 
gunned  down  on  a  street  in  Guatemala 
in  1968;  Ambassador  Cleo  Noel  and  his 
deputy,  executed  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in  Sudan  in 
1973;  Ambassador  Rodger  Davies,  shot 
in  his  Embassy  in  Cyprus  in  1974; 
Ambassador  Francis  Meloy  and  his 
economic  counselor,  murdered  in  their 
official  car  in  Lebanon  in  1976;  and 
Ambassador  Adolph  Dubs,  shot  in  a 
hotel  room  in  Afghanistan  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

During  the  same  period,  many  State 
Department  and  other  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  serving  their  country 
abroad  have  been  kidnapped,  taken 
hostage,  or  otherwise  assaulted  by  ter- 
rorists. U.S.  military  attaches  and  other 
service  personnel  have  lost  their  lives. 
Two  enlisted  men  were  killed  within  a 
6-week  period  in  Turkey.  Many 
American  businessmen  and  even 
tourists  have  been  attacked,  kidnapped, 
or,  in  several  cases,  killed.  Others  are 
still  missing.  After  more  than  3  years 
of  captivity,   one   American   busi- 


nessman escaped  his  terrorist  captors  in 
Venezuela.  A  Peace  Corps  volunteer  is 
still  held  in  Colombia. 

Terrorism  is  not  only  a  problem  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  1977  Ha- 
nafi  Muslim  attacks  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  were  a  clear  example  of  domes- 
tic terrorism.  So  were  the  shootings  in 
the  Congress  some  years  ago  by  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  and  their  numerous 
subsequent  bombings.  The  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army's  kidnapping  of  Patty 
Hearst  and  other  terrorist  acts  caught 
and  held  the  nation's  attention  for 
months.  Last  year  there  were  attacks  by 
Croatian  emigres  on  the  West  German 
Consulate  in  Chicago  and  on  Yugoslav 
Government  offices  in  this  country. 
Members  of  a  Jewish  extremist  group 
bombed  the  homes  of  Arab  diplomats 
in  and  around  New  York.  Cuban  exiles 
in  the  United  States  continue  to  attack 
Cubans  willing  to  accept  accommoda- 
tion with  Castro's  government.  While 
terrorism  may  be  more  a  foreign  than 
domestic  threat,  it  is  a  significant 
problem  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

Whatever  the  cause  for  which  a  ter- 
rorist is  fighting,  he  can  be  confident 
that  his  acts  will  appear  on  a  universal 
stage;  they  will  reach  a  worldwide  au- 
dience. Terrorists  can  count  on  the 
media,  both  the  press  and  television,  to 
carry  their  message  across  national 
boundaries  to  that  wider  world  commu- 
nity which  they  seek  to  influence.  In 
choosing  their  targets,  terrorists  always 
have  the  media  in  mind;  they  are  al- 
ways aware  of  the  dramatic  dimension 
of  their  acts,  whether  that  be  in  the  sei- 
zure or  striking  down  of  a  plane  in 
flight;  the  capture  of  innocent  children 
on  a  bus  in  Djibouti  or  a  school  in 
Holland;  a  brutal  mass  murder  at  air- 
ports in  Israel,  Turkey,  or  France;  or 
the   kidnapping  of  prominent  busi- 
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The  theme  of  interdependence  car- 
ries through  to  science  and  technology 
as  well  as  it  does  to  economics.  We 
cannot  put  a  wall  around  the  United 
States.  The  toxic  substances  whose 
control  we  may  legislate  in  our  own 
country  can  also  reach  us  by  the  sea 
and  air  we  share  with  others.  Desertifi- 
cation is  more  than  a  local  problem. 
CO2  in  the  atmosphere  affects  us  all. 

In  raising  the  level  of  international 


activities  in  science  and  technology, 
we  acknowledge  the  fact  that  nations 
need  each  other's  help.  UNCSTD  is  an 
important  means  by  which  we  can  de- 
velop our  ability  to  help  other  nations 
help  each  other  help  themselves.         D 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


nessmen  and  politicians  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Latin  America.  Because  the 
innocent  are  the  weapons  and  the  vic- 
tims, terrorist  incidents  will  always  be 
newsworthy. 

To  cite  terrorist  acts  and  their  vic- 
tims tells  very  little  about  the  nature  of 
terrorism  or  of  the  criteria  for  defining 
a  terrorist  act.  The  most  widely  used 
definition  of  international  terrorism  is: 
the  threat  or  use  of  violence  for  politi- 
cal purposes  when  such  action  is  in- 
tended to  influence  the  attitude  and  be- 
havior of  a  target  group  other  than  its 
immediate  victims  and  its  ramifications 
transcend  national  boundaries. 

This  definition  focuses  on  the  essen- 
tial fact  that  terrorism  is  political  vio- 
lence. It  is,  however,  an  extraordinary, 
and  abnormal  use  of  violence.  We  are 
all   too  familiar  with  violence,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,   which   is  not' 
terroristic.  Jonestown,  and  the  murder 
there  of  Congressman  Ryan,  was  a  case  ; 
in  point.  Terrorism  is  something  more 
than  criminal  behavior.  It  is  something 
more  than  revolutionary  activity  de-, 
signed  to  change  governments  or  to, 
bring  about  the  fundamental  destruc- 
tion of  the  capitalist   system.    It  is! 
something  more  than  war,  whether  for 
national   aggrandizement  or  national 
liberation.  To  be  sure,  it  may  use  the 
same  tactics — murder,   blackmail,  re- 
venge, intimidation — that  the  criminal 
or  the  revolutionary  does.  But  what  is 
unique  about  terrorism  is  its  cynical 
use  of  innocent  people  to  dramatize  a 
political  cause,  to  obtain  the  release  of 
fellow  activists,  or  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
a  revolutionary  movement. 

This  question  of  definition  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  many  problems  we  face  in 
seeking  effective  international  re- 
sponses to  the  threat  of  terrorism. 
There  is  no  agreement  on  who  are  the 
terrorists  and  who  are  the  freedom 
fighters.  So  much  depends  on  one's 
point  of  view.  In  South  Africa,  for 
example,  a  black  who  raises  a  hand 
against  that  racist  regime  may  be  called 
a  terrorist.  If  caught,  he  will  be 
punished.  In  black  Africa,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  called  a  freedom  fighter  and 
often  receives  official  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

In  our  view,  Palestinians  who  infil- 
trate Israel  from  Syria  or  Lebanon  or 
Jordan  to  create  violence,  to  murder, 
and  to  bomb  civilian  targets  are  ter- 
rorists. In  most  of  the  developing 
world,  however,  the  Palestinian  cause 
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is  seen  as  a  just  one — that  of  sons  and 
daughters  fighting  to  regain  the  land 
their  fathers  owned. 

Thus  there  are  great  and  understand- 
able differences  of  opinion,  here  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  abroad,  as  to 
who  are  the  terrorists  and  who  are  the 
freedom  fighters.  There  is  nothing 
especially  new  about  this.  Had  you 
been  living  in  England  in  1776,  you 
might  well  have  viewed  the  American 
colonists  who  fought  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  without  uniforms  or  a  gov- 
ernment to  back  them,  quite  differently 
from  the  way  we  did  and  do. 

In  combatting  terrorism,  one  is 
forced  to  recognize  that  the  concept  of 
terrorism  embraces  a  wide  variety  of 
political  phenomena.  On  one  hand, 
there  are  the  terrorists  who  are  products 
of  affluent  industrialized  society  and 
who  seek  to  destroy  that  society  in  the 
name  of  some  overarching  revolu- 
tionary concept.   The   Italian   Red 


Brigades,  the  German  successors  to  the 
Baader-Meinhof  gang,  the  Japanese 
Red  Army,  even  our  own  Weather  Un- 
derground, fit  into  this  category.  These 
groups  of  young,  educated,  middle- 
class  activists  are  almost  always  or- 
ganized in  small  nuclear  cells.  They  are 
particularly  difficult  to  penetrate  or  in- 
fluence. 

In  contrast,  other  major  groups  of 
terrorists  espouse  more  traditional 
political  causes.  They  include  those 
who  seek  the  unification  of  Ireland,  a 
homeland  for  the  Palestinians,  majority 
rule  for  Rhodesia,  independence  for 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  break-up  of  In- 
donesia and  Yugoslavia  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Moluccans  and  the  Serbs 
and  Croats). 

Some  of  these  goals  can,  in  theory, 
be  met;  others  are  so  unrealistic  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  eliminating  the 
problem  unless  the  existing  terrorists 
grow  weary  of  the  effort  or  are  re- 
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placed  by  a  new  less  militant  genera- 
tion. However,  as  the  Irish  and  Pales- 
tinian cases  have  demonstrated,  a  pro- 
found sense  of  grievance  and  depriva- 
tion may  be  transferred  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  Our  efforts  in  these 
cases  concentrate  where  possible  on 
removing  the  underlying  grievance. 
The  Camp  David  summit  is  one  exam- 
ple of  such  an  effort.  Our  search  for  a 
negotiated  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule  in  southern  Africa  is 
another. 

We  do  not,  however,  limit  our  action 
to  the  long-term  effort  to  eliminate 
political  grievances.  There  are  many 
other  steps  which  we  can  take.  Our 
basic  strategy  has  five  elements:  a 
comprehensive  policy  stance;  better 
intelligence  and  tighter  security;  close 
interagency  working  relationships; 
selective  and  flexible  tactical  response 
capabilities;  and  mobilization  of  an  in- 
ternational consensus. 


Table  1 


International  Terrorist  Attacks  on  US  Citizens 
Or  Property  As  Proportion  of  All 
International  Terrorist  Attacks,  1968-78  ' 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Total 

Kidnaping 

1 
(1) 

3 
(2) 

32 

(17) 

5 

(3) 

17 

(9) 

1 

(0) 

11 

(2) 

37 
(20) 

25 
(8) 

38 
(20) 

30 

(7) 

22 
(4) 

27 
(5) 

243 

(95) 

Barricade-hostage 

0 
(0) 

0 
(0) 

3 
(1) 

8 
(2) 

9 
(2) 

14 
(1) 

4 
(1) 

5 
(3) 

11 
(0) 

60 

(13) 

Letter  bombing 

3 
(2) 

4 
(1) 

3 
(2) 

1 
(0) 

92 
(3) 

22 
(0) 

16 
(1) 

3 
(0) 

11 
(2) 

2 
(1) 

5 
(0) 

162 

(12) 

Incendiary  bombing 

12 
(12) 

22 
(18) 

53 
(40) 

30 

(26) 

15 
(13) 

31 
(19) 

37 
(25) 

20 

(4) 

91 
(36) 

57 
(24) 

69 

(49) 

437 
(266) 

Explosive  bombing 

67 
(30) 

97 
(58) 

104 
(77) 

115 
(93) 

106 

(73) 

136 
(52) 

239 
(90) 

169 
(63) 

176 
(44) 

131 
(35) 

133 
(40) 

1,473 

(655) 

Armed  attack 

11 
(1) 

13 
(4) 

8 
(3) 

8 
(4) 

9 
(6) 

10 
(6) 

21 
(5) 

11 
(3) 

21 
(8) 

14 
(3) 

36 
(ID 

162 

(54) 

Hijacking  2 

3 
(0) 

11 
(4) 

21 
(12) 

9 
(3) 

14 
(4) 

6 
(0) 

8 
(0) 

4 
(2) 

6 

(5) 

8 
(4) 

2 
(0) 

92 

(34) 

Assassination 

7 
(3) 

3 
(0) 

4 
(2) 

7 
(3) 

46 

(9) 

22 

(15) 

12 
(2) 

10 
(8) 

10 
(2) 

18 
(3) 

12 
(2) 

20 

(7) 

48 
(13) 

23 
(5) 

29 
(6) 

199 

(54) 

Theft,  break-in 

1 
(0) 

0 
(0) 

8 
(3) 

8 
(3) 

9 
(1) 

1 
(0) 

5 
(1) 
14 
(5) 

7 
(3) 

0 
(0) 
6 
(4) 
11 
(1) 

12 

(8) 

9 

(3) 

20 
(1) 

76 

(41) 

Sniping 

3 
(2) 

2 
(0 

7 
(5) 

3 
(2) 

4 
(2) 

4 
(3) 

3 
(0) 

4 
(0) 

3 
(3) 

4 
(0) 

63 

(28) 

Other  actions  ' 

1 
(0) 
HI 

(51) 

3 
(0) 
166 

(93) 

11 
(5) 
282 

(188) 

10 
(6) 

76 

(19) 

Total 

216 

(153) 

269 
(109) 

275 
(102) 

382 

(139) 

297 
(104) 

413 

(125) 

279 

(84) 

353 

(123) 

3,043 

(1,271) 

'  First  column  denotes  annual  total;  figures  in  parentheses  include 

only  anti-US  attacks. 

2  Includes  hijackings  of  means  of  air,  sea,  or  land  transport,  but 

excludes  numerous  nonterrorist  hijackings,  many  of  which  involved 

US  aircraft. 

1  Includes  occupation  of  facilities  without  hostage  seizure,  shootouts 

with  police,  and  sabotage. 
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Comprehensive  Policy  Position 

The  first  element  of  this  strategy  is 
the  definition  of  a  clear  set  of  princi- 
ples. 

•  We  condemn  all  terrorist  acts  as 
criminal. 

•  We  make  no  concessions  to  ter- 
rorist blackmail.  We  will  not  pay  or 
negotiate  a  ransom.  We  will  not  re- 
lease prisoners. 

•  We  look  to  host  governments  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities  under 
international  law  when  Americans  are 
abducted  abroad,  but  we  do  not  offer 
advice  on  how  to  respond  to  specific 
terrorist  demands.  We  do,  however, 
urge  governments  not  to  use  force  pre- 
cipitately and  to  make  every  effort  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution. 

•  In  the  case  of  private  Americans 
who  are  abducted,  we  assist  their 
families  and  employers,  short  of 
negotiating  terrorist  demands.  We  do 
not  counsel  them  on  how  or  whether  to 
meet  these  demands. 

Our  primary  concern  is  the  lives  of 
those  taken  hostage.  Our  tactics  are 
tailored  to  the  situation.  We  are  always 
alert  to  new  and  innovative  ways  to  re- 
solve incidents.  But  we  cannot  encour- 
age terrorists  to  believe  they  can  suc- 
cessfully obtain  what  they  seek.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  a  firm  no- 
government-concessions  policy. 

Intelligence  and 
Protective  Measures 

Obviously,  we  hope  that  terrorists 
will  not  succeed.  But  a  policy  based  on 
hope  is  not  good  enough.  The  second 
element  of  our  strategy   focuses  on 
good  intelligence  and  sound  protective 
measures.  The  most  effective  weapon 
against  terrorism  is  advance  informa- 
tion about  terrorists  and  their  plans. 
We  have  given  the  collection  of  intelli- 
gence about  terrorism  a  high  priority. 
We  work  closely  with  other  friendly 
governments  to  insure  that  we  are  in- 
formed to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  information 
at  our'disposal.  On  numerous  occasions 
intelligence  has  helped  us  to  save  lives. 
Of  course  good   intelligence,  to  be 
effective,   must  be  kept  secret.   In  an 
open  society  such  as  ours,  this  poses 
difficult  problems,  not  only  in  terms  of 
dissemination  but  also  collection.  How 
much   information   should   the   U.S. 
Government  collect  about  its  own  citi- 
zens? Where  should  we  draw  the  line 
between  defending  ourselves  against 
terrorist  plots  and  becoming  an  intru- 
sive "big  brother"?  These  are  issues 
with  which  the  Congress  is  now  grap- 


pling as  it  drafts  a  charter  for  the  intel- 
ligence community.  We  must  also  be 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  disclosure  of 
sensitive  sources  and  methods  because 
of  the  access  now  available  to  the  pub- 
lic under  Freedom  of  Information  pro- 
cedures. It  is  essential  that  we  do  not 
create  situations  in  which  our  friends 
and  allies  become  reluctant  to  share 
vital  information  with  us. 

Intelligence  provides  one  kind  of  se- 
curity against  terrorist  attacks.  Physical 
barriers  provide  another.  We  are  all 
now  used  to  the  careful  screening  of 
our  baggage  and  persons  before 
boarding  aircraft.  Those  of  you  who 
have  visited  our  embassies  and  consu- 
lates will  have  noticed  a  similar  situa- 
tion. We  have  steadily  improved  the 
physical  security  of  our  overseas 
facilities  in  recent  years  at  a  cost  of 
over  $100  million.  We  have  embarked 
upon  a  comprehensive  program  of 
training  to  make  our  employees  aware 
of  the  need  to  take  adequate 
precautionary  measures.  We  have  pro- 
vided similar  assistance  and  guidance 
to  private  businesses  in  order  to  help 
them  improve  and  upgrade  their  coun- 
terterrorist  planning.  But  short  of  total 
security,  perfect  intelligence,  or  com- 
prehensive and  potentially  repressive 
police  measures,  terrorists  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed  in  seizing  airplanes, 
buildings,  and  people. 

Interagency  Relationships 

When  we  are  faced  with  a  terrorist 
incident,  it  is  important  that  we  have  in 
place  the  necessary  command  and  con- 
trol structures.  This  is  the  third  element 
of  our  strategy.  In  Washington,  we 
have  developed  a  set  of  relationships 
among  concerned  agencies  so  that  in 
crises  we  can  work  effectively  to- 
gether. Let  me  describe  for  you  briefly 
the  way  the  Federal  Government  is  or- 
ganized to  deal  with  terrorism. 

In  1977,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil (NSC)  reviewed  the  Government's 
antiterrorism  efforts.  As  a  result,  the 
State  Department's  Office  for  Combat- 
ting Terrorism  (which  had  been 
founded  in  1972  after  the  bloody  mas- 
sacre at  the  Olympic  Games  in  Munich) 
was  given  a  new  mandate  to  coordinate 
our  response  to  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational terrorism.  Within  the 
executive  branch  it  provides  the  basic 
staff  for  two  complementary 
structures — one  devoted  to  incident 
management  and  the  other  concerning 
itself  with  policy  formulation  and  con- 
tingency planning.  Both  structures  are 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  Special 
Coordination  Committee  (SCC)  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  chaired  by 
the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
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viser,  which  has  been  charged  with  as- 
sisting the  President  in  the  management 
of  all  crises.  Its  members  are  the 
statutory  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  other  senior  offi- 
cials, as  appropriate. 

Under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
SCC,  the  management  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents is  based  on  the  lead  agency  con- 
cept: the  State  Department  has  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  international 
incidents  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  FBI  handle  domestic  incidents 
coming  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 
They  work  closely  with  State  and  local 
law   enforcement   authorities   where 
there  is  concurrent  jurisdiction.   Air- 
craft hijacking  is  a  special  case;  the 
Congress  has  mandated  that  the  Federal 
Aviation   Administration  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  while  the  aircraft 
is  in  flight.  Each  of  these  agencies  can 
and  does  draw  upon  the   support  of 
other  Federal   agencies  with  relevant 
expertise.  When  interagency  policy  is-  , 
sues  arise  during  the  course  of  an  inci-  i 
dent,   senior  officials  of  concerned 
agencies  meet  under  National  Security  ! 
Council  staff  leadership  as  an  incident  ' 
policy  management  group.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  SCC  are  kept  informed  of 
significant  developments  and  of  issues 
under  review  by  the  policy  manage- 
ment group.  The  SCC  can  and  does  , 
convene  on  short  notice  if  there  are  is-  j 
sues  which  cannot  appropriately  be  re-  i 
solved  at  the  senior  official  level. 

Because  the  Department  of  State  will 
manage  the  U.S.  Government's  re- 
sponse to  international  terrorist  inci- 
dents, we  have  upgraded  our  plans  and 
procedures.  The  State  Department's 
Operations  Center  is  on  duty  around- 
the-clock  and  has  a  capability  for  virtu- 
ally instantaneous  communications 
with  other  Federal  agencies'  operations 
centers,  with  senior  officials,  and  with 
our  diplomatic  missions  abroad.  In  the 
event  of  a  major  terrorist  event,  my  of- 
fice would  immediately  set  up  a  task 
force  or  working  group  to  handle  the 
detailed  management  of  our  reaction  to 
the  incident.  This  task  force  would  in- 
clude not  only  representatives  of  the 
geographic  and  functional  bureaus 
within  the  State  Department  but  repre- 
sentatives of  other  concerned  Federal 
agencies. 

The  complementary  tasks  of  policy 
formulation  and  contingency  planning 
are  handled  in  a  parallel  structure,  also 
under  the  over-all  aegis  of  the  SCC. 
Here  the  NSC/SCC  Working  Group  on 
Terrorism  and  its  Executive  Committee 
are  the  key  bodies.  Their  task  is  to  in- 
sure that  there  is  timely,  effective,  and 
detailed  coordination  among  all  Federal 
agencies  having  jurisdictional  or  sup- 
port responsibilities  for  combatting 
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terrorism.  The  State  Department  chairs 
both  groups,  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's representative  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. Neither  body  manages  incidents, 
but  their  members  provide  support  to 
the  lead  agency  or  the  SCC  during  a 
crisis. 

The  working  group  represents  some 
31  Federal  agencies  and  Departments. 
It  serves  as  a  valuable  forum  for  a  con- 
tinuing exchange  of  practical  informa- 
tion, techniques,  and  ideas  and  for  de- 
veloping effective  working  relation- 
ships among  key  individuals  having  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  terrorism. 
Its  committees  focus  on  such  areas  as 
research  and  development,  public  in- 
formation, security  policy,  contingency 
planning  and  crisis  management,  and 
international  initiatives.  These  com- 
mittees are  responsible  for  reviewing 
the  U.S.  Government's  preparedness  to 
meet  a  terrorist  attack  and  for  making 
policy  recommendations  for  working 
group  and  executive  committee  review. 

Response  Capabilities 

Bureaucratic  structures  do  not  solve 
i  crises  or  control  terrorism  by  virtue  of 
their  existence.  They  must  have  the 
necessary  wherewithal  for  action.  As  a 
result,  the  fourth  element  of  our 
strategy  is  the  development  of  the  ap- 
propriate tools  for  handling  any  situa- 
tion with  which  we  may  be  faced. 
These  include  superior  communica- 
tions, readily  available  special  units  to 
be  deployed  on  rescue  or  other  mis- 
sions, and  clear  legislative  authority. 

Our  communications  capabilities  are 
excellent.  We  can  reach  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  world  by  cable  within 
minutes.  We  can  deploy  aircraft  with 
negotiators,   medical  personnel,  and 


rescue  units  within  hours.  Both  the  FBI 
and  the  military  have  teams,  skilled  in 
the  use  of  special  weapons  and  tactics, 
which  can  be  used  in  the  event  an  inci- 
dent cannot  be  resolved  by  negotiation. 
They  are  highly  trained  and  ready  for 
rapid  deployment  to  the  incident  area. 

The  Congress  has  been  particularly 
concerned  to  insure  that  the  govern- 
ment has  the  necessary  legislative  au- 
thority to  act  against  terrorists  and  their 
supporters.  Currently  a  bill,  sponsored 
by  Senators  Ribicoff  and  Javits  and  by 
Congressman  Glenn  Anderson,  is  be- 
fore the  Congress.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire the  U.S.  Government  to  cut  off 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  any 
government  which  the  President  deter- 
mined had  demonstrated  a  pattern  of 
support  for  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism. The  bill  would  also  require  the 
public  listing  of  all  airports  which  did 
not  take  action  to  meet  minimum  inter- 
nationally agreed  security  standards. 
This  listing  of  airports  and  the  public 
designation  of  patron  states  will  be 
strong  disincentives  to  those  govern- 
ments which  are  either  lax  in  their  con- 
cern about  terrorism  or  collusive  in 
their  relations  with  terrorist  groups. 

Mobilizing  International 
Consensus 

The  final  dimension  of  our  strategy 
is  an  international  one.  The  battle 
against  terrorism  is  not  one  for  the 
United  States  alone.  There  are  many 
battlefields,  many  protagonists,  and 
many  countries  which  share  our  con- 
cerns. We  have  made  the  fight  against 
terrorism  an  integral  part  of  our  rela- 
tions with  all  governments.  We  seek 
their  cooperation  in  halting  the  terrible 
loss  of  innocent  lives  and  in  bringing 


terrorists  to  justice.  We  seek  their  sup- 
port for  a  wide  range  of  multilateral 
initiatives. 

Each  country  must  confront  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  deal  with  ter- 
rorism in  the  light  of  its  own  national 
interests  and  taking  into  account  the 
diversity  of  political  viewpoints  to 
which  terrorists  appeal.  Countermeas- 
ures  which  seem  appropriate  in  one 
context  may  be  bitterly  opposed  in 
another.  Thus  the  fight  against  ter- 
rorism can  only  be  pressed  in  the  inter- 
national arena  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
an  emerging  consensus  that  certain  acts 
are  inadmissible,  irrespective  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  used. 

Because  the  disruptive  impact  of 
terrorism  has  spread  across  interna- 
tional boundaries  and  has  undermined 
the  established  political  order  in  many 
countries,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  need  to  act  decisively  against  the 
threat.  There  is  an  increasing  willing- 
ness to  take  collective  measures  to  op- 
pose kidnapping,  hijacking,  and 
hostage-taking.  The  greatest  progress 
has  been  made  in  protecting  interna- 
tional civil  aviation  against  terrorist 
attack.  We  have  been  cooperating  with 
a  number  of  like-minded  states  to  ob- 
tain additional  accessions  to  The  Hague 
and  Montreal  conventions  against 
hijacking  and  aircraft  sabotage.  The 
number  of  adherents  to  The  Hague 
convention  has  increased  since  early 
1978  from  82  to  107  and  to  the 
Montreal  Convention  from  80  to  101. 
Many  other  states  are  well  along  in  the 
ratification/accession  process.  Fewer 
and  fewer  hijackers  can  count  on  being 
welcomed  in  countries  which  once  gave 
them  sanctuary. 

The  declaration  of  July  1978  by  the 
Bonn  summit  participants  of  their  in- 


Table  2 

International  Terrorist  Attacks  on  US  Citizens  or  Property 
1968-78,  by  Category  of  Target 


Target 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978    Total* 


US  diplomatic  officials              12  17  52              51  22  19  12  12  12  21  22  252 

or  property (23.5)  (18.3)  (27.6)  (33.3)  (20.2)  (18.6)  (8.6)  (11.5)  (9.6)  (25.0)  (18.0)  (19.8) 

US  military  officials                    4  2  38              36  11  12  12  9  33  40  30  197 

or  property           (7.8)  (2.6)  (20.2)  (23.5)  (10.1)  (11.8)  (8.6)  (8.7)  (26.4)  (47.6)  (24.6)  (15.5) 

Other  US  Government              26  32  57              21  20  10  16  14  2  7  2  207 

officials  or  property            (51.0)  (34.4)  (30.3)  (13.7)  (18.3)  (9.8)  (11.5)  (13.5)  (1.6)  (8.3)  (1.6)  (16.3) 

US   business   facilities                6  35  24              40  44  51  86  42  52  33  47  460 

or  executives                        (11.8)  (37.6)  (12.8)  (26.1)  (40.4)  (50.0)  (61.9)  (40.4)  (41.6)  (39.3)  (38.5)  (36.2) 


US  private  citizens 


3 
(5.9) 


7 
(7.5) 


17 
(9.0) 


5 
(3.7) 


12 
(11.0) 


10 
(9.8) 


13 
(9.4) 


27 
(26.0) 


26 
(20.8) 


13 
(15.5) 


21 
(17.2) 


154 

(12.2) 


Total 


51 


93 


188 


153 


109 


102 


139 


104 


125 


84 


122      1,270 


*  Figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages  of  the  total  accounted  for 
by  each  category  of  target. 
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tention  to  halt  air  service  between  their 
countries  and  countries  which  refuse  to 
extradite  or  prosecute  airplane  hijack- 
ers was  a  notable  step  forward  in  this 
search  for  an  international  consensus. 
It  is  the  first  multilateral  enforcement 
mechanism  against  countries  which 
condone  acts  of  terrorism. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  actively 
pursued  the  Bonn  summit  initiative. 
Each  of  the  seven  countries  has  desig- 
nated a  central  coordination  point  to 
implement  the  declaration.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  seven  have  met  three 
times — in  Bonn,  Ottawa,  and 
London — to  work  out  the  practical  de- 
tails. We  have  agreed  on  the  proce- 
dures which  each  of  us  will  institute  in 
the  event  of  a  hijacking. 

We  are  pleased  at  the  progress  which 
we  have  made.  We  and  our  six  allies, 
whose  airlines  carry  almost  70%  of  the 
passengers  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  are  now  able  to  take  prompt  and 
coordinated  action  in  dealing  with 
hijacking  situations.  We  have  done  so 
in  all  hijackings  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  declaration  was  an- 
nounced. We  are  working  to  maximize 
international  support  for  the  declara- 
tion. In  close  collaboration  with  our 
allies,  we  have  sought  the  support  of 
all  countries  for  the  Bonn  initiative. 
Over  20  countries  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  have  formally  indicated  to  us 
their  desire  to  adhere  to  the  declara- 
tion. Many  more  have  expressed  their 
strong  support  for  its  goals. 

The  building  of  consensus  in  other 
areas  has  been  slower  and  less  com- 
plete. Nonetheless,  the  search  for 
agreement  goes  on.  The  New  York 
Convention  on  the  Protection  of  Dip- 
lomats, opened  for  signature  in  1973, 
now  has  over  40  adherents.  Early  this 
year  35  U.N.  member  states  resumed 
work  on  a  new  international  convention 
to  outlaw  the  taking  of  hostages.  A 
draft  was  approved  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed this  November  at  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  We  will  be  giving  the 
draft  treaty  strong  support. 

All  these  elements  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's activities  are  designed  to 
help  us  deal  with  any  kind  of  terrorist 
act.  Nonetheless,  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  we  will  be  fighting  tomor- 
row's war  with  yesterday's  weapons. 
Consequently  we  are  looking  beyond 
the  existing  range  of  terrorist  acts  in  an 
effort  to  anticipate  possible  mutations 
in  terrorist  tactics. 

Terrorism  has  already  induced  a 
number  of  changes  in  our  way  of  life. 
Who  would  have  dreamt  20  years  ago 
that  we  would  passively  submit  to 
searches  of  our  persons  and  our  bag- 
gage before  boarding  an  aircraft?  We 
have  had  to  create  new  and  highly 
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UNITED  NATIONS:        tJT%CTAD  V 


The  fifth  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD  V)  was 
held  in  Manila  May  7-June  3,  1979. 
Following  is  a  statement  before  the 
conference  by  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Andrew  Young  on  May 
ll.1 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  read  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement  a  message 
from  President  Jimmy  Carter  to  the 
delegates  of  the  fifth  session  of  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment, Manila,  May  11,  1979. 

The  United  States  and,  I  believe,  most  coun- 
tries acknowledge  the  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  our  economies.  At  this  and  other  inter- 
national conferences  and  negotiations  we 
should  work  toward  an  international  economy 
that  is  more  efficient  and  equitable.  I  recognize 
fully  that  this  course  will  involve  our  nations  in 
a  process  of  change  that  will  profoundly  affect 
the  lives  of  our  peoples.  But  I  believe  it  is  a 
course  that  is  clearly  in  our  interest.  We  must 


sophisticated  police  and  military  units. 
The  press  has  had  to  consider  new 
forms  of  self-regulation.  Legislation 
has  been  necessary.  All  of  this  activity 
has  arisen  from  our  experience  with  a 
limited  range  of  terrorist  acts — 
hijackings,  kidnappings,  assassina- 
tions, and  bombings. 

However,  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  we  began  to  see  the  emergence  of 
new  kinds  of  terrorist  violence,  such  as 
the  shooting  down  of  a  Rhodesian  civil 
airliner  by  African  insurgents  using  a 
Soviet  ground-to-air  missile.  As  you 
recall,  a  second  Rhodesian  airliner  on  a 
scheduled  flight  was  shot  down  this 
past  February,  again  with  a  relatively 
small,  man-portable,  heat-seeking, 
ground-to-air  missile.  Terrorists  are 
likely  to  go  on  using  these  and  even 
more  sophisticated  weapons  against 
their  future  civilian  targets. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  possible 
danger  of  domestic  or  international 
terrorist  attacks  against  oil  and  gas  re- 
fineries, water  systems,  transformers, 
dams,  and  even  nuclear  power  plants. 
It  is  not  out  of  the  question  that,  at 
some  future  time,  terrorists  may  try  to 
use  mass  destruction  weapons — 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear — for 
extortion  purposes. 

Obviously,  we  must  not  overreact  to 
hypothetical  dangers,  although  we  must 
be  willing  to  consider  even  these  dire 


all  have  the  courage  to  make  the  decisions  that 
will  implement  our  shared  responsibilities  for 
the  evolution  of  the  global  economy. 

Our  natural  and  financial  resources  are  lim- 
ited. We  must  plan  common  endeavors  care- 
fully and  order  our  priorities  sensibly.  In  my 
view,  our  top  priority  must  be  the  elimination 
of  the  poverty  endured  by  the  world's  poorest 
people.  We  should  focus  our  efforts  on  in- 
creasing global  production  of  food  and  im- 
proving its  distribution  to  those  who  have  too 
little.  We  should  help  developing  countries  in- 
crease the  energy  production  that  is  so  neces- 
sary for  their  well-being.  We  should  strive  to 
assure  that  everyone  enjoys  adequate  health  and 
has  access  to  education.  To  the  best  of  our 
ability  we  must  assure  that  everyone  has  the 
opportunity  to  improve  hjs  or  her  economic 
situation.  The  United  States  will  continue — as  | 
it  has  for  many  years — to  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  these  goals.  In  recent  years  , 
progress  toward  them  has  been  considerable  but  ; 
insufficient.  All  of  us  must  do  more. 

Replenishments  of  the  development  banks, 


possibilities.  Terrorism,  brutal  and  , 
savage  though  it  may  be,  is  still  a  rela-  j 
tively  minor  problem  in  comparison 
with  the  many  other  pressing  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  priorities  of 
the  planet  and  of  our  country.  We  must 
withstand  the  pressures  which  have  ari- 
sen in  other  countries  to  take  repressive 
measures.  Ours  is  an  open  and  free  so- 
ciety and  terrorists  have  not  been  able 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  change  that 
reality. 

The  scourge  of  terrorism  that  has 
plagued  the  world  in  the  last  decade 
will  undoubtedly  continue  in  the  years 
to  come.  Although  we  in  the  United 
States  have  been  relatively  immune 
from  terrorism's  worst  manifestations, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  in 
all  its  dimensions.  The  question  should 
no  longer  be — international  terrorism; 
do  something,  but  what?  The  agenda 
for  action  is  clear.  Its  fulfillment,  how- 
ever, will  take  perseverance,  patience, 
and  a  cooperative  effort  among  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  public.  We  must  insure  that  we 
build  upon  what  has  already  been 
achieved  in  a  way  that  preserves  our 
democratic  values  and  our  commitment 
to  our  open  and  just  society. 

With  the  support  and  interest  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  and  Coun- 
cils on  World  Affairs  such  as  yours,  I 
am  confident  we  can  succeed.  □ 
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he  conclusion  of  (he  Tokyo  Round  of  the  mul- 
ilateral  trade  negotiations,  and  agreement  on  a 
framework  for  the  common  fund  are  outstand- 
ng  examples  of  progress  within  international 
;conomic  institutions  that  will  strengthen  rela- 
ions  between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
ries.  Continued  progress  toward  meeting  the 
jconomic,  social,  and  political  aspirations  of 
jur  peoples  will  require  dedication,  courage, 
ind  patience.  But  I  am  confident  it  can  be 
ichieved. 

You,  the  delegates  to  this  conference,  have  a 
mique  opportunity  to  contribute  to  these  ef- 
forts by  focusing  global  attention  on  crucial 
development  issues.  I  wish  you  every  success. 

Fellow  delegates,  when  I  knew  that  I 
.vould  be  coming  here  to  join  you,  I 
bought  of  what  a  long  way  we  have 
;ome  since  the  sixth  special  session  of 
he  U.N.  General  Assembly.  That 
neeting  ended  in  division,  but  it  also 
gave  us  a  deeper  awareness  of  the  ur- 
gent problems  which  demand  our  at: 
ention  and  our  action.  At  the  seventh 
special  session,  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  were  able  to  discuss 
hese  issues  more  constructively  and 
vith  more  amity.  An  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  work  was  subsequently 
idopted  at  UNCTAD  IV.  Since  then, 
is  in  any  prolonged  interchange  in 
vhich  the  parties  are  learning  about 
;ach  other's  problems  and  concerns, 
ve  have  had  our  peaks  and  valleys, 
vfonetheless,  important  progress  has 
>een  made.  The  agreement  on  most  of 
he  basic  elements  of  a  common  fund  is 
he  most  recent  example. 


Economic  Interdependence 

UNCTAD  V  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
inferences  and  meetings  on  develop- 
ment and  the  international  economy. 
Dthers  will  deal  with  world  health, 
igrarian  reform,  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 
The  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1980  will  review  the  prog- 
ess  we  have  made  and  launch  the 
Third  Development  Decade.  UNCTAD 
V  is  the  keynote  for  these  meetings.  It 
ivill  set  the  tone  for  our  relationships  in 
he  coming  decade. 

These  relationships  have  entered  a 
lew,  more  pragmatic  phase.  Developed 
jind  developing  countries  have  become 
jnore  aware  of  constraints  as  well  as 
leeds.  We  can  see  more  clearly  how 
much  we  depend  on  one  another  and 
'hat  growth  in  one  sector  of  the  world 
jiconomy  may  promote  growth  in 
others — in  fact,  indeed  it  will — and 
jhat  the  reverse  may  also  be  true,  as  in- 
ileed  it  will.  In  the  Arusha  program,  for 
jixample,  the  developing  countries  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  promote  genuine 
Inutuality  of  interests  in  the  structural 


changes  which  they  believe  are  needed 
in  the  international  economic  system. 
They  expressed  concern  not  only  about 
persistent  poverty  in  their  own  coun- 
tries but  also  about  the  payments  im- 
balances and  continuing  high  levels  of 
unemployment  and  inflation  in  the  de- 
veloped world. 

We  have  also  come  to  understand 
our  diversity.  Just  as  we  are  many 
societies  and  cultures,  so  are  we  many 
and  different  economies.  We  are  also 
aware  that  a  more  prosperous  and 
equitable  international  economic  order 
is  not  within  the  power  of  any  one 
country,  or  of  any  group  of  countries, 
simply  to  confer.  We  were  impressed 
by  the  commitment  of  the  developing 
countries  at  Arusha  to  find  effective 
and  meaningful  solutions  to  their  acute 
social  and  economic  problems.  Finally, 
there  is  near  unanimity  in  the  interna- 
tional community  that  the  goal  and 
purpose  of  development  and  prosperity 
is  a  life  for  each  person  worthy  of  our 
common  humanity.  Without  that,  the 
fulfillment  of  human  rights,  which  we 
all  agree  must  have  an  economic  as 
well  as  a  political  dimension,  cannot  be 
finally  realized. 

We  now  need  to  build  upon  the 
greater  understanding  we  have 
achieved,  to  give  our  discussions  and 
decisions  new  force  and  direction.  We 
can  diminish  the  mistrust  and  alleviate 
the  frustration  that  plague  our  confer- 
ences. We  can  devote  less  energy  to 
rhetoric  and  more  to  a  genuine  effort  to 
identify  measures  with  practical  effect. 
We  can  try  to  avoid  resolutions  that 
disguise  differences  instead  of  resolv- 
ing them.  And  we  can  make  real  prog- 
ress. 

To  do  so  will  require  realism  and 
commitment  on  all  sides.  The  de- 
veloped countries  are  increasingly 
aware  that  their  economic  well-being 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
economy  as  a  whole;  to  this  end  they 
will  continue  their  commitment  to  in- 
crease their  transfers  of  resources  to  the 
poorer  nations  and  to  maintain  open 
markets  that  provide  increasing  market 
opportunities  for  the  exports  of  de- 
veloping countries.  The  developing 
countries  will  have  to  make  a  continu- 
ing commitment  to  use  the  external  re- 
sources they  receive  effectively  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  development 
plans,  to  achieve  improved  living  con- 
ditions for  their  people,  and  to  assume 
responsibility  in  the  world  economy 
consistent  with  their  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Development  is  a  shared 
responsibility.  All  countries  will  re- 
spond more  readily  to  calls  for  joint 
action  than  to  unilateral  demands. 

The  developed  countries  must  also 
commit  themselves  to  policies  that 
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promote  stable  growth  without  infla- 
tion, while  continuing  to  increase  the 
flow  of  financial  resources  to  the  less 
affluent  countries.  Their  domestic  eco- 
nomic situations  cannot  be  an  excuse 
for  neglect.  Rather  they  must  see 
worldwide  development  as  a  possible 
answer  to  inflation  and  recession.  The 
developing  countries,  for  their  part, 
must  commit  themselves  to  stable, 
long-term,  and  effective  domestic  de- 
velopment policies.  We  all  will  have  to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  placing  on  the 
international  system  the  blame  for 
problems  that  can  be  best  dealt  with  at 
home. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  new  phase 
in  our  relations,  the  institutions  of  our 
global  economy  will  have  to  continue 
to  adapt  and  change.  As  I  look  back,  I 
find  that  most  of  these  institutions  have 
responded  well  to  changing  circum- 
stances. The  conditions  of  today  are 
radically  different  from  those  of  30 
years  ago,  when  the  United  Nations 
and  many  of  the  present  international 
economic  institutions  were  formed. 
The  IMF  [International  Monetary 
Fund],  the  World  Bank,  and  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade]  succeeded  in  the  tasks  originally 
foreseen  for  them:  reconstructing  the 
economies  ravaged  by  World  War  II 
and  establishing  a  framework  for  sus- 
tained economic  stability  and  progress. 
Since  then,  the  world  economy  has 
grown  and  prospered — despite  the 
many  profound  changes  which  the 
founders  of  our  international  economic 
institutions  did  not  foresee.  Yet  the  in- 
stitutions they  created — and  the  many 
specialized  institutions  which  have 
been  formed  since  then,  including 
UNCTAD— have  adjusted  well.  We 
must  insure  that  they  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is,  therefore,  from  this  record  of 
achievement  and  adjustment  by  our  in- 
ternational economic  system,  for  which 
UNCTAD  shares  responsibility  with 
other  international  institutions,  that  we 
should  carefully  consider  how  well  the 
international  system  serves  our  collec- 
tive and  individual  needs.  If  it  does  not 
serve  them  well  enough,  it  is  not  only 
appropriate  but  critical  that  we  should 
express  our  dissatisfaction  and  col- 
laborate in  finding  mutually  satisfac- 
tory solutions. 

In  this  sense,  the  United  States  is  as 
dedicated  as  any  nation  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  new  international  economic 
order.  Change,  however,  must  be  well 
considered.  It  must  not  be  made  so 
hastily  that  it  destroys  what  serves  our 
common  interest.  Changes  must  be  de- 
signed to  enhance  global  economic  ef- 
ficiency and  equity.  They  must  reflect 
the  growing  influence  of  developing 
countries  in  the  world  economy  and 
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their  greater  role  and  responsibilities  in 
the  international  economic  system. 

Achievements  and  Problems  of 
Developing  Countries 

The  accomplishments  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  impressive.  De- 
veloping countries  survived  the  mid- 
1970's  shocks  of  oil  price  increases, 
crop  failures,  and  recession  in  the  in- 
dustrial countries  better  than  we  all  had 
dreamed.  Real  growth  in  gross  domes- 
tic product  for  developing  countries  as 
a  group  is  greater  than  that  of  the  in- 
dustrialized countries,  and  some  de- 
veloping countries  have  had  spectacu- 
lar success  in  building  industrial  sec- 
tors, supplying  world  markets,  and  at- 
tracting investment.  Ten  developing 
countries  now  each  export  more  than 
$1  billion  of  manufactured  goods  each 
year.  Our  economic  institutions  have 
contributed  significantly  to  these  ac- 
complishments. 

Nonetheless,  the  problems  which  de- 
veloping countries  face  are  still  enor- 
mous. The  dimensions  of  our  present 
task  remain  stark  and  clear:  800  million 
people  still  live  in  absolute  poverty, 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  illiteracy, 
disease,  high  infant  mortality,  and  low 
life  expectancy.  Economic  growth  rates 
in  the  poorest  countries  where  most  of 
these  people  live  have  been  markedly 
lower  than  in  the  middle-income  and 
industrialized  countries.  The  benefits 
of  growth  must  be  better  distributed. 

There  are  tremendous  unfilled  needs 
for  investment  in  infrastructure,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture.  Yet,  private  com- 
panies and  many  developing  country 
governments  remain  suspicious  of  each 
other's  motives.  As  a  result,  potential 
investment,  particularly  in  raw  mate- 
rials, is  either  not  taking  place  or  is  at- 
tracted to  alternatives  in  developed 
countries. 

Although  developed  and  developing 
countries  alike  have  found  ways  to  ad- 
just to  past  oil  price  rises,  global  de- 
velopment has  been  seriously  retarded 
both  because  of  the  direct  impact  on 
developing  countries  and  through  the 
slowing  of  world  economic  growth. 
The  heaviest  burden  has,  with  cruel 
irony,  often  fallen  on  the  most  under- 
developed countries  which  are  least 
able  to  bear  it.  Current  and  future  price 
rises  are  likely  to  have  the  same  ef- 
fects. 

Food  production  in  developing 
countries  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
only  2%,  about  half  the  target  rate  set 
by  the  World  Food  Conference.  Mean- 
while, population  growth  in  those 
countries  averages  about  2.4%.  Each 
year  the  world's  population  increases 
by  70  million,  a  rate  which  will  in- 


crease total  population  from  4  to  6  bil- 
lion by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

These  truths  and  challenges  lie  be- 
fore us  at  this  conference  and  the  others 
which  are  to  follow  it.  We  have  at  this 
meeting  an  extensive  agenda,  covering 
almost  every  facet  of  economic  rela- 
tions between  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries.  I  would  like  now  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  key  issues. 

Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 

Trade  will  be  one  of  our  major  con- 
cerns at  this  meeting.  We  have  just 
completed  the  Toyko  Round  of 
negotiations — the  seventh  such  negoti- 
ation since  World  War  II.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  since  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  It  involved  more  nations  and 
more  vital  trade  issues  than  any  in  his- 
tory. In  addition  to  tariff  reductions, 
the  MTN  (multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions) produced  significant  reforms  of 
some  of  the  basic  rules  and  procedures 
of  how  the  international  trading  system 
will  be  managed  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades. This  is  a  major  achievement, 
made  all  the  more  remarkable  by  the 
background  of  economic  turmoil 
against  which  it  was  negotiated. 

Obviously  the  MTN  has  not  fully 
satisfied  developing  countries.  The 
same  is  true  for  most  industrial  coun- 
tries as  well,  certainly  for  my  own 
country.  One  never  obtains  all  objec- 
tives in  a  true  negotiation.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  a  number  of  results  that 
will  benefit  both  developing  and  de- 
veloped countries.  The  new  nontariff 
codes  will  bring  government  policies 
and  procedures  affecting  trade  under 
wider  scrutiny,  and  they  will  improve 
and  strengthen  the  international  process 
for  resolving  disputes.  The  new  codes 
and  framework  agreement  also  define  a 
fairer  and  clearer  balance  between  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  developing 
countries  which  participate  in  the  world 
trading  system. 

Active  participation  in  the  reformed 
GATT  system  by  all  countries  will  in- 
sure that  the  opportunities  opened  by 
the  MTN  agreements  are  fully  realized 
and  that  the  trading  system  evolves  in  a 
way  that  meets  the  needs  and  interests 
of  developing  and  developed  countries 
alike.  UNCTAD  can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  evolutionary 
process  by  continuing  its  work  to  im- 
prove international  understanding  of 
the  special  trade  problems  and  needs  of 
the  developing  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  all  countries  will 
need  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  protect  old  en- 
terprises, or  to  protect  excessively  new 
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and  struggling  ones,  from  the  rigors  of 
international  competition.  Specific 
people  and  enterprises  can  suffer  from 
adjustment  to  changing  world  patterns. 
But  the  long-term  costs  of  protec- 
tionism are  too  great  in  both  economic 
and  social  terms  for  governments  to  be 
able  to  afford  that  luxury. 


Trade  in  Commodities 

Commodities  have  long  been  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  UNCTAD.  Here 
too  we  seem  to  be  passing  to  a  new 
level  of  international  debate.  The 
period  preceding  and  following 
UNCTAD  IV  was  dedicated  to  broad 
reviews  of  commodity  issues  and  the 
search  for  a  general  decision  on 
whether  to  establish  a  common  fund. 
That  stage  is  now  past,  and  our  work  in 
commodities  will  now  go  forward  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  expert  level, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  individual 
commodities  and  resolving  the  out- 
standing issues  in  the  common  fund.  In, 
this  regard,  we  hope  UNCTAD  will  be 
able  to  play  a  continuing  useful  role  in 
supporting  the  efforts  of  producing  and 
consuming  countries  to  improve  condi- 
tions of  trade  in  the  commodities  sector 
of  the  world  economy. 

With  respect  to  individual  com- 
modities, we  are  pleased  that  a  few, 
weeks  ago  agreement  was  reached  on 
the  general  framework  for  a  new  rubbei, 
agreement  and  that  work  is  underway 
on  a.  new  cocoa  agreement.  We  alsc 
believe  that  the  suggestions  put  for- 
ward by  the  United  States  on  possible 
approaches  to  a  copper  agreement  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  further  discussions. 
We  also  have  a  sugar  agreement  which 
is  pending  congressional  approval. 

As  to  the  common  fund,  we  hope  all 
countries  will  be  able  to  make  the  com- 
promises needed  to  resolve  the  final 
outstanding  issues.  The  United  States 
is  not  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the 
second  window  at  this  time.  However, 
we  do  believe  that  we  can  work  with 
the  second  window  in  furthering  its 
goals. 

Development  Assistance 

A  year  ago  President  Carter  proposec 
a  new  U.S.  institute  for  scientific  anc 
technological  cooperation  which  woulc 
help  strengthen  the  scientific  and  tech 
nical  problem-solving  capacities  of  de- 
veloping countries  and  focus  increasec 
world  attention  on  development  prob 
lems.  Legislation  establishing  the  pro 
posed  institute  is  now  before  the  Con 
gress.  If  initiated  as  planned,  the  insti 
tute  will  manage  up  to  $100  million  ir 
resources  next  year.  It  will  be  preparec 
to  join  with  the  second  window  in  or 
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ganizing,  manning,  and  financing  spe- 
cific research  and  development  projects 
related  to  commodities. 

As  we  consider  here  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  and  external  resources  for 
development,  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  resources  are  a  means  to  solve 
specific  problems  of  development.  The 
U.S.  Government  believes  that  the  in- 
ternational community  must  address 
these  problems  both  here  and  in  more 
detail  during  our  negotiations  on  a  new 
international  development  strategy. 
Moreover,  we  believe  strongly  that  we 
must  recognize  that  external  as  well  as 
domestic  resources  are  scarce  and  must 
be  applied  as  efficiently  and  equitably 
as  possible  to  resolving  these  prob- 
lems. In  this  regard,  we  agree  that  the 
poorest  countries — those  which  have 
access  to  fewest  resources — should 
generally  receive  the  most  concessional 
assistance. 

U.S.  development  assistance  nearly 
doubled  between  our  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1979.  We  are  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks.  We  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  recently  concluded  negoti- 
ations for  replenishments  of  the  re- 
gional development  banks,  all  of  which 
will  allow  for  real  growth  in  lending  by 
these  institutions.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  is  currently  participating 
in  negotiations  for  the  membership  of 
nonregional  countries  in  the  African 
Development  Bank,  for  a  doubling  of 
the  capital  of  the  World  Bank,  and  for 
,a  significant  increase  in  the  resources 
lof  the  International  Development  As- 
jsociation. 

Multilateral  development  bank 
.lending  will  total  in  excess  of  $60  bil- 
lion over  the  next  4  years.  Replenish- 
ments which  have  been  concluded  re- 
cently or  are  currently  being  negotiated 
will  result  in  transfers  to  developing 
countries  of  some  $90  billion  in  con- 
cessional and  nonconcessional  re- 
sources. 

Just  as  increasing  concessional 
lending  is  most  important  for  some  de- 
veloping countries,  for  others  of  equal 
or  greater  importance  is  the  assurance 
that  the  availability  of  private  sources 
of  capital  will  expand  in  the  coming 
years.  The  United  States  will  keep  its 
Capital  market  open  to  these  countries 
[and  will  encourage  other  developed 
countries  to  do  likewise.  We  encourage 
'developing  countries  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  markets.  We  are 
Exploring  ideas  that  would  allow  the 
governments  of  developing  countries  to 
jtiake  greater  use  of  fixed  interest-rate 
'securities  and  encourage  cofinancing 
between  private  lenders  and  multilat- 
eral development  banks. 

The  United  States  also  welcomes  two 


imaginative  ways  in  which  interna- 
tional resources  and  expertise  are  being 
marshalled  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries: economic  and  technical  coopera- 
tion among  developing  countries. 
While  such  cooperation  will  remain  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  countries 
directly  involved,  the  United  States  has 
often  lent  its  support  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  in  the  future  to  lend  its 
support. 

Questions  of  developed  country  sup- 
port for  cooperation  among  developing 
countries,  and  the  relevance  of  this 
cooperation  to  our  global  economy, 
merit  discussion  by  the  international 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear  to  the 
United  States  that  U.N.  bodies  of  uni- 
versal membership  such  as  UNCTAD 
are  the  right  places  to  resolve  these 
questions.  That  can  happen,  of  course, 
only  if  these  bodies  preserve  their  uni- 
versality in  practice  as  well  as  in  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Need  for  Efficiency 

Finally,  we  must  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  making  UNCTAD  function 
more  efficiently.  The  professional  staff 
of  international  organizations  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  common  and  valuable 
resource.  We  must  all  insure  that  this 
resource  is  used  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. 

We  frequently  waste  the  skills  and 
energy  of  UNCTAD's  staff  when  in  our 
deliberations  we  resort  to  procedural 
solutions  to  avoid  impasses.  It  is  often 
easier  to  call  for  another  meeting  or 
another  study  rather  than  face  the  fact 
that  on  a  particular  issue  we  have  no 
possibility  of  agreement.  Instead,  we 
should  agree  to  disagree  and  set  that 
issue  aside  for  the  time  being  and  focus 
on  other  ones.  We  have  been  discus- 
sing many  of  these  problems  long 
enough  and  respect  each  other's  views 
well  enough  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  do  this  without  acrimony.  In  this 
way,  we  use  UNCTAD's  staff  most 
effectively  by  concentrating  its  efforts 
on  issues  which  we  can  realistically 
hope  to  come  to  agreement. 

There  are  many  problems  on  which 
this  conference  will  decide  that  in- 
creased activity  by  UNCTAD  is  neces- 
sary. We  do  not  need  to  assume  that 
such  increased  activity  requires  a  total 
increase  in  UNCTAD's  overall  re- 
sources. Instead,  we  should  identify 
where  decreases  in  the  budget  can  be 
made  to  offset  increases.  This  will 
convince  those  who  must  allocate  the 
money  for  U.N.  budgets  that  we  are 
serious  about  having  an  organization 
which  is  as  realistic,  effective,  and  as 
efficient  as  possible. 

When  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  statement  about  a  new,  more 
pragmatic  phase  in  international  dis- 
cussion and  action  on  development 
problems,  I  did  not  mean  that  our 
challenges  are  any  less  urgent.  When  I 
mentioned  the  progress  we  have  made 
together  in  mutual  understanding,  I  did 
not  mean  that  the  passion  had  gone  out 
of  what  our  bureaucrats  and  scholars 
too  simply  and  often  antiseptically 
refer  to  as  the  ''North-South 
dialogue."  My  life  has  taught  me  that 
passion,  intelligently  harnessed  and 
directed,  can  bring  about  a  new  com- 
munity within  a  nation — and  within  a 
world  of  nations.  My  country  salutes 
the  efforts  of  this  conference.  You  will 
have  our  full  and  constructive  partici- 
pation. D 


'U.S. U.N.  press  release  41. 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  30, 
1977.  TIAS  8765. 

Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  July  16, 
1979. 
Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  for 
Cooperation  on  Agriculture.  Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Washington,  Mar.  6,  1979.  Enters 
into  force  when  two-thirds  of  the  States  Par- 
ties to  the  1944  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
have  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

Signatures:  Argentina,  Barbados,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Chile,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Guyana,  Honduras,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  U.S., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Mar.  6,  1979;  Haiti, 
Mar.  7,  1979;  Ecuador,  Mar.  14,  1979; 
Paraguay,  Apr.  4,  1979;  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, May  2,  1979. 

Antarctica 

Recommendations,  including  agreed  measures 
for  conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora. 
Adopted  at  Brussels  June  2-13,  1964,  at  the 
Third  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meeting. 
Entered  into  force  July  27,  1966  except  for 
III- VII,  III- VIII,  III-XI;  Sept.  1,  1966,  for 
III-XI;  Dec.  22,  1978,  for  III- VII.  TIAS 
6058. 

Notification  of  approval:  U.S.  July  31, 
1979,  for  III- VIII. 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  Adopted  at  Santiago  Nov.  18,  1966, 
at  the  Fourth  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative 
Meeting.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  30,   1968, 
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for  IV-20  through   IV-28,   English  Text. 
TIAS  6668. 

Notification   of  approval:    U.S.    July   31, 
1979,  for  IV-1  through  1V-19. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  Adopted  at  Paris  Nov.  29,   1968,  at 
the   Fifth   Antarctic   Treaty   Consultative 
Meeting.  Entered  into  force  May  26,   1972, 
for  V-l   through   V-4  and  V-9;  July  31, 
1972.  for  V-7  and  V-8.  TIAS  7692. 
Notification  of  approval:   U.S.,   July   31, 
1979,  for  V-5  and  V-6. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  Adopted  at  Tokyo  Oct.  30,  1970,  at 
the  Sixth  Antarctic  Treaty   Consultative 
Meeting.  Entered  into  force  Oct.   10,   1973, 
for  VI  1-7  and  11-15.  TIAS  7796. 
Notification  of  approval:   U.S.,   July  31, 
1979,  for  VI- 10. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.    Adopted   at   Wellington   Nov.    10, 
1972,  at  the  Seventh  Antarctic  Treaty  Con- 
sultative Meeting.   Entered  into  force  May 
29,   1975,  for  VII-1  through  VII-3,   VII-6 
through  VII-8.  TIAS  8500. 
Notification  of  approval:   U.S.,  July  31, 
1979,  for  VII-5. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.   Adopted  at  Oslo  June  20,   1975,  at 
the  Eighth   Antarctic  Treaty   Consultative 
Meeting.  Entered  into  force  Dec.   16,  1978, 
for  VIII-6  through  8  and   VIII- 10  through 
14. 

Notification   of  approval:   U.S.,   July  31, 
1979,  for  VIII- 1,  2,  and  5. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
zure of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec.  16, 
1970.   Entered   into  force  Oct.    14,    1971. 
TIAS  7192. 
Ratification  deposited:    Kuwait,   May   25, 

1979. 
Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  July  18,  1979. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  July  18,  1979. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of  bac- 
teriological (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975.  TIAS 
8062. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Romania,  July   25, 
1979;  Yemen  (Aden),  June  1,  1979. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations.  Done 
at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 

Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  July  30, 
1979. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  and  Pro- 
tocol. Done  at  Lake  Success  Nov.  22,  1950. 
Entered  into  force  May  21,  1952;  for  the 
U.S.  Nov.  2,  1966.  TIAS  6129. 
Signature:  Syria,  Aug.  7,  1979. 
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Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13, 
1972.  TIAS  7502. 

Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  July  30, 
1979. 


Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in 
civil  or  commercial  matters.    Done  at  The 
Hague  Mar.    18,    1970.   Entered  into  force 
Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Extended  to:  Sovereign  Base  Areas  of  Ak- 

rotiri  and  Dhekelia  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 

June  25,  1979. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  July  19,  1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
8606),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:    Saudi   Arabia, 

Tunisia,  Aug.    1,    1979;  Singapore,  June 

15,  1979. 
Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
8606),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:   Cyprus,  July    10, 

1979;  Saudi  Arabia,   Tunisia,   August   1, 

1979;  Singapore,  June  15,  1979. 

Meteorology 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization.  Done  at  Washington  Oct.    11, 
1947.   Entered   into  force  Mar.   23,    1950. 
TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Lesotho,  Aug.  3,  1979. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 
at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  16,  1976. 3 
Ratification   deposited:    Hungary,   July    19, 

1979. 
Accessions  deposited:    Kuwait,   July    13, 

1979;  Tunisia,  July  23,  1979. 
Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs,   1961  (TIAS  6298).  Done  at 
Geneva  Mar.   25,   1972.   Entered  into  force 
Aug.  8,  1975.  TIAS  8118. 
Accessions  deposited:    Honduras,   Aug.    8, 

1979;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  July  23,  1979. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  outer  space,  and  under  water. 
Done  at  Moscow  Aug.  5,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  10,  1963.  TIAS  5433. 
Accession  deposited:  Yemen  (Aden),  June  1, 
1979. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yemen  (Aden),  June 
1,  1979. 

Property 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm 
July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  26, 
1970;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,  1970.  TIAS 
6932. 


Accession   deposited:    Barbados,   July   5, 
1979. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention   on   the   International   Maritime 
Satellite  Organization  (INMARSAT),   with 
annex.   Done  at  London  Sept.   3,   1976.  En- 
tered into  force  July  16,  1979. 
Signatures:  Singapore,  June  29,  1979;4  Swe- 
den, June  19,  1979. 4 
Approvals  deposited:   Bulgaria,   Nether- 
lands;5 June  15,  1979. 
Ratification  deposited:  Poland,  July  3,  1979. 
Operating   agreement   on   the   international 
maritime   satellite   organization   (INMAR- 
SAT), with  annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1979. 
Signatures:  Greek  Telecommunications  Or- 
ganization   (OTE),    June    14,    1979; 
Swedish  Telecommunications  Administra- 
tion, June   19,    1979;  Telecommunication 
Authority  of  Singapore,  June  29,  1979. 

Seabed  Disarmament 

Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof.  Done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  Feb.  11, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  May  18,  1972.  i 
TIAS  7337. 

Ratification  deposited:  Yemen  (Aden),  June  ■ 
1,  1979. 

Shipping 

United  Nations  convention  on  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea,  1978.  Done  at  Hamburg  Mar. 
31,  1978. 2 

Accessions  deposited:   Tanzania,  July  24; 
Uganda,  July  6,  1979. 

Slavery 

Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and 
practices  similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva 
Sept.  7,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 
1957;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  6,  1967.  TIAS  6418. 
Accession  deposited:  Senegal,  July  19, 
1979. 

Space 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  Jan.  27,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  10,  1967.  TIAS  6347. 
Accession  deposited:  Yemen  (Aden),  June  1, 
1979. 

Transportation 

Agreement  on  the  international  carriage  of 
perishable  foodstuffs  and  on  the  special 
equipment  to  be  used  for  such  carriage 
(ATP),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept. 
1,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  21,  1976. 3 
Accession  deposited:  Norway,  July  14, 
1979. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  July  17,  1979. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  July  20,  1979. 
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Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Aug.  8,  1979. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done 
at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  July  17,  1979. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  July  20,  1979. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Aug.  8,  1979. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Accessions  deposited:  Barbados,  July  24, 
1979;  Bolivia,  July  18,  1979;  Malta,  July 
6,  1979;  Saudi  Arabia,  Aug.  3,  1979. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Greece,  July  31,  1979. 
Ratifications  deposited:  El  Salvador,  July 
13,  1979;  Kenya,  July  2,  1979. 


BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2,  1978 
(TIAS  9389),  as  amended.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Dacca  June  29,  1979  En- 
tered into  force  June  29,  1979. 

Canada 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
NAVSTAR  global  positioning  system,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Washington  and  Ottawa 
Aug.  7  and  Oct.  5,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  cooperation 
in  the  research  and  development  of  tar  sands 
(oil  sands)  and  heavy  oil.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington, Edmonton,  and  Ottawa  June  4,  1979 
Entered  into  force  June  4,  1979. 

China,  People's  Republic  of 

Agreement  on  trade  relations.  Signed  at  Beijing 
July  7,  1979.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date 
the  contracting  parties  exchange  notifications 
that  each  has  completed  the  legal  procedures 
necessary  for  entry  into  force. 

Egypt 

Project  grant  agreement  for  canal  cities  water 
and  sewerage.  Signed  at  Cairo  June  27, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  June  27,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Nov.  8, 
1978  (TIAS  9230),  for  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Cairo  July  10,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  10,  1979. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  small  farmer  pro- 
duction. Signed  at  Cairo  July  25,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  July  25,  1979. 

France 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  estates,  inheritances,  and 
gifts.  Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  24,  1978. 2 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  July  30,  1979. 

Protocol  to  the  convention  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property  of  July  28,    1967 


(TIAS  6518),  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of 
Oct.  12,  1970  (TIAS  7270),  with  exchange 
of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  24, 
1978. 2 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  July  30,  1979. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Supplement  to  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing of  Feb.  27  and  Mar.  3,  1978,  for 
coproduction  and  sale  of  modular  thermal 
imaging  systems  (MOD  FLIR)  and  their 
components.  Signed  Mar.  26,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  26,  1979. 

Hungary 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  12,  1979. 2 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Aug.  7,  1979. 

India 

Project  loan  agreement  for  rural  electrification, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  New  Delhi  June  30, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1979. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  17, 

1977  (TIAS  8677),  for  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  exchange  of  letters  of 
Dec.  16,  1977  concerning  development  proj- 
ects (TIAS  8984).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Jakarta  July  19,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  July  19,  1979. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug.  2, 

1978  (TIAS  9188),  for  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Kingston  July  5,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  5,  1979. 

Japan 

Agreement  concerning  Japan's  financial  contri- 
bution for  U.S.  administrative  and  related 
expenses  for  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1978 
pursuant  to  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
agreement  of  Mar.  8,  1954  (TIAS  2957). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  July 
13,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  13,  1979. 

Korea 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  encour- 
agement of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment, with  related  notes.  Signed  at  Seoul 
June  4,  1976. 2 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  July  25,  1979. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  15, 
1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9250),  relating  to 
additional  cooperative  arrangements  to  curb 
the  illegal  production  and  traffic  in  narcotics. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico 
July  23,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  23, 
1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  16, 
1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9252),  relating  to 
additional  cooperative  arrangements  to  curb 
the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  July  24,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  July  24,  1979. 

Mozambique 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities,  with   agreed   minutes.    Signed   at 


Maputo  June  28,    1979.    Entered   into  force 
June  28,  1979. 

Peru 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  certain  debts  owed  to,  guaran- 
teed, or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Lima 
July  5,  1979.  Enters  into  force  for  1979  debt 
upon  receipt  by  Peru  of  written  notice  from 
the  U.S.  that  domestic  U.S.  laws  and  regula- 
tions covering  debt  rescheduling  have  been 
complied  with;  for  1980  debt,  upon  receipt 
by  Peru  of  written  notice  from  the  U.S.  that 
it  considers  Peru  in  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions stated  in  article  III,  para.  2,  of  the 
agreement. 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  Signed  at 
Washington  Aug.  8,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  8,  1979. 

Romania 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  June  4, 
1976  (TIAS  8254),  on  maritime  transport. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bucharest 
June  4,  1979.  Entered  into  force  June  4, 
1979. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  on  social  security,  with  final  pro- 
tocol. Signed  at  Washington  July  18,  1979. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  following  the  month  in  which 
each  government  shall  have  received  from 
the  other  government  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements  for  entry  into  force 
of  agreement. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Feb.  15, 
1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4425,  6619,  7951), 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  ballistic  missile  early  warning  station  at 
Fylingdales  Moor.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  London  June  18,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  June  18,  1979. 

Yugoslavia 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  memorandum  of 
understandings.  Signed  at  Washington  Dec. 
15,  1977.  Entered  into  force  provisionally 
Dec.  15,  1977. 

Entered  into  force  definitively:   May    15, 
1979. 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  men's  and  boys' 
wool  and  manmade  fiber  suits.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  Oct.  26  and 
27,  1978.  Entered  into  force  June  26, 
1979.  □ 


1  With  reservation,  designations,  and  decla- 

rations. 

2  Not  in  force. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

4  Not  subject  to  ratification. 

5  Effective  with  respect   to   Netherlands 

Antilles. 
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1  Bolivia  holds  elections  for  president 
and  Congress.  Since  no  presidential 
candidate  wins  the  necessary  major- 
ity, Congress  will  elect  a  president 
from  the  two  leading  contenders  in  a 
runoff  election  beginning  Aug.  1. 
U.S.  Ambassador  Strauss  visits  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia  July  1-8. 

4  ECOSOC  convenes  its  regular  summer 

session  in  Geneva,  July  4-Aug.  3. 

5  Egypt  and  Israel  hold  talks  in  Alexan- 

dria, Egypt,  on  Palestinian  au- 
tonomy, July  5-6. 

7  U.S.  and  P.R.C.  sign  trade  agreement 
which  grants  the  P.R.C.  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  status. 
Nigeria  holds  the  first  in  a  series  of 
elections  over  the  next  5  weeks  for 
president.  Congress,  and  state  gov- 
ernors and  Houses  of  Assembly. 
These  elections  are  to  restore  civil- 
ian rule  after  13  years  of  military 
control. 
Southern  Rhodesia  Prime  Minister 
Muzorewa  visits  the  U.S.  and  U.K. 
July  9-15. 

10  Ghana  holds  a  presidential  runoff 
election  which  is  won  by  Hilla 
Limann. 

1  1  International  Whaling  Commission 
bans  all  whaling  (except  of  the  small 
minke  whale)  by  factory  ships.  The 
ban  does  not  cover  shore-based 
whaling. 

12  Kiribati,    formerly   a   British  colony 

composed  mainly  of  the  Gilbert  Is- 
lands, becomes  an  independent  re- 
public. 
U.N.  World  Conference  on  Agricul- 
tural Reform  and  Rural  Development 
held  in  Rome,  July  12-20. 

13  Palestinian  terrorists  seize  the  Egyp- 

tian Embassy  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 
They  surrender  to  Turkish  au- 
thorities July  15. 

15  Indian  Prime  Minister  Desai  resigns. 

16  President  Bakr  of  Iraq  resigns. 

17  OAU   holds  annual   meeting   in   Mon- 

rovia, Liberia,  July  17-21. 

European  Parliament  holds  its  first 
meeting  in  Strasbourg,  France,  and 
elects  Mrs.  Simone  Veil  of  France 
as  its  President. 

Nicaraguan  President  Somoza  resigns 
and  flics  to  Miami.  He  is  replaced 
by  acting  President  Urcuyo. 

U.S.  recalls  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua 
Pezzullo  and  substantially  reduces 
the  Embassy  staff  in  Managua  in  re- 
sponse to  acting  President  Urcuyo's 
refusal  to  abide  by  commitments 
made  by  him  and  former  President 
Somoza. 


July  18  Acting  President  Urcuyo  of  Nicaragua 
resigns. 
Saddam  Husaym  becomes  President  of 
Iraq. 

July  19  Queen  Elizabeth  II  visits  Tanzania, 
Malawi,  Botswana,  and  Zambia  July 
19-Aug.  4. 

July  20  National  government  of  reconstruction 
in  Nicaragua  assumes  control  of  the 
country. 
U.N.  conference  on  refugees  held  in 
Geneva  July  20-21.  Vice  President 
Mondale  heads  U.S.  delegation. 

July  24  U.N.  Security  Council  allows  UNEF  to 
expire  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Plan- 
ning begins  for  UNTSO  to  replace 
UNEF  in  the  area. 

July  25  Israel  returns  the  second  section  of  the 
Sinai  to  Egypt  in  a  ceremony  at  Bir 
Nasseb. 

July  27  190th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

July  28  Charan  Singh  is  sworn  in  as  Prime 
Minister  of  India. 

July  31  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  Pez- 
zullo presents  his  credentials  to  the 
new  government.  D 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 

July  17-August  15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.  Date  Subject 

*172  7/17  U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Apr.  1  and 
May  8. 

*173        7/18  Paul  C.   Warnke  to  address 

conference  on  U.S.  secu- 
rity and  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge, Providence,  July  25. 

174  7/23  Vance:   address  before  the 

Urban  League,  Chicago, 
on  the  developing  world. 

175  7/24  Vance:  address  before  the  In- 

stitute of  World  Affairs  of 
the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee,  on  SALT. 
175A      7/25  Vance:   Question-and-answer 

session  following  Mil- 
waukee address,  July  24. 

*  176        7/26  Vance:  statement  before  the 

Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  refugees. 
1 177        7/26         Canada,  U.S.  talks  on  trans- 
boundary  air  quality. 

*  178        7/26  Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 

mittee (SCO,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  lifesaving 
appliances,  Aug.  21-22. 
♦179        7/26  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 

on  ship  design  and  equip- 
ment, Aug.  14. 


*180  7/27 

181  7/27 

*182  7/30 

tl83  7/31 

*184  7/31 

tl85  8/1 

*186  8/1 

*187  8/1 

*188  8/1 

*189  8/2 

*190  8/6 

*  191  8/8 

*192        8/9 
*193        8/10 
*194        8/10 
*195        8/13 
*196        8/13 

*197        8/15 


Vance:  statement  before  the 
Senate    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations  on  pro- 
posed Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1979. 
International   investment  and 
multinational    enterprises, 
OECD  ministerial  review. 
Vance:  statement  before  the 
Senate   Armed   Services 
Committee  on  SALT. 
Vance:  statement  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Immigration, 
Refugees  and  International 
Law,  on  refugees. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  safety  of  navigation, 
Aug.  24. 
Vance:   address  before  the 
Council  on  World  Affairs, 
St.  Louis,  on  SALT. 
International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone    Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  study 
group  2,  Aug.  23. 
CCITT,  study  group  4,  Aug. 

30. 
Anne  C.  Martindell  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  New 
Zealand    and    Western 
Samoa  (biographic  data). 
Ambassador  Malcolm  Toon 
to  address  conference  on 
U.S.    security   and   the 
Soviet  challenge,   Chat- 
tanooga, Aug.  16. 
Frank  Wisner  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Zambia 
(biographic  data). 
U.S.,  Canadian  representa- 
tives met  Aug.  3  to  discuss 
Poplar  River  power  proj- 
ect. 
International  Radio  Consul- 
tative Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  7,  Sept.  11. 
Advisory  Committee  on  the 
1979  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  Sept.  5. 
James  R.  Atwood  selected  as 
senior  Deputy  Legal  Ad- 
viser (biographic  data). 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  bulk  chemicals,  Aug. 
30. 
ACDA  Director  George  M. 
Seignious  to  address  con- 
ference on  U.S.   security 
and  the  Soviet  challenge, 
Great   Falls,   Montana, 
Aug.  21. 
CCIR,  study  group   1,  Sept. 
13. 


♦Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tHeld  for  a  later  issue. 
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published  by  the  Office  of  Public  Com- 
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and  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
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U.S.  PROGRAM  TO 
ASSIST  THE  WORLD'S  REFUGEES 


BACKGROUND 

In  the  4'/2  years  since  the  collapse  of 
the  governments  of  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  (now  called  Kampuchea), 
and  Laos,  more  than  a  million  In- 
dochinese  have  fled  their  homelands  to 
seek  temporary  or  permanent  asylum 
elsewhere.  Some  350,000  refugees 
have  resettled  in  non-Communist 
countries,  and  about  350,000  remain  in 
countries  of  first  asylum  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  addition,  an  estimated  250,000 
Indochinese  have  fled  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  about  150,000 
Kampucheans  are  in  camps  in  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  exodus  from  the  countries  of  In- 
dochina initially  consisted  primarily  of 
those  who  had  fought  the  Communists, 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  pre- 
vious regimes  or  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  who  had  opposed  the  new 
authorities. 

In  1978,  however,  conditions  within 
Indochina  began  to  change  radically. 
The  Hanoi  government  instituted 
policies  designed  to  restructure  society, 
shift  city  dwellers  to  the  countryside, 
and  eliminate  the  business  and  profes- 
sional class.  These  policies  were  prin- 
cipally aimed  at  Vietnam's  1.5  million 
ethnic  Chinese,  who  were  seen  as  a  se- 
curity threat  at  a  time  of  worsening  re- 
lations with  China.  The  ethnic  Chinese, 
including  those  who  had  lived  peace- 
fully in  the  north  since  1954,  were  in- 
creasingly faced  with  the  threat  of  dis- 
missal from  jobs,  conscription,  or 
transfer  to  remote  areas  of  the  country 
without  services,  called  "new  eco- 
nomic zones." 

As  a  result,  by  the  summer  of  1978 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  both 
the  number  of  people  fleeing  Indochina 
and  the  percentage  of  ethnic  Chinese 
among  the  refugees.  Other  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  outflow  of  refugees 
were  the  war  between  China  and  Viet- 
nam, the  occupation  of  areas  of  Laos 
and  Kampuchea  by  Vietnamese  forces, 
military  operations  against  the  Hmong 
tribesmen  in  Laos,  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic conditions  (particularly  food 
shortages),  and  violations  of  political 
and  other  rights.  In  addition,  Viet- 
namese authorities  began  to  assist  the 
departures  of  ethnic  Chinese  and  others 
they  considered  undesirable. 

The  number  of  Indochinese  seeking 
asylum  in  non-Communist  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  jumped  from  about 


6,000  a  month  in  August  1978  to  a 
peak  of  65,000  in  May  1979.  Partially 
as  a  result  of  the  Vietnamese  decision 
announced  at  the  Geneva  refugee  con- 
ference in  July  to  stem  "illegal  depar- 
tures" from  Vietnam,  the  arrival  rate 
dropped  to  about  12,000  in  August 
1979.  These  figures  reflect  only  the 
numbers  of  people  who  succeed  in 
seeking  asylum.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  people  actually  attempt  to  leave 
Indochina,  but  there  are  estimates  that 
from  30%  to  60%  perish  before  arriv- 
ing at  a  safe  haven. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1979,  about 
240,000  Indochinese  have  joined  the 
more  than  200,000  refugees  who  were 
already  in  camps  in  first-asylum  coun- 
tries awaiting  resettlement  elsewhere. 
In  this  period,  however,  some  75,000 
have  been  moved  from  the  camps  to 
permanent  homes  in  other  countries. 

Despite  increased  international  ef- 
forts to  resettle  the  Indochinese,  the 
presence  of  large  refugee  populations 
in  the  countries  of  first-asylum  con- 
tinues to  be  a  source  of  domestic  con- 
cern and  regional  instability.  The 
first-asylum  countries  have  resisted 
efforts  to  resettle  any  Indochinese 
within  their  borders  because  they  al- 
ready feel  overburdened  by  their  own 
population  pressures,  economic  prob- 
lems, and  religious  and  ethnic  tensions, 
and  they  are  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  subversion  and  insurgency. 
The  lack  of  resettlement  opportunities 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  increased  the 
need  for  greater  international  partici- 
pation in  the  refugee  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  is  responsible 
for  the  protection  and  care  of  refugees 
in  camps  in  Southeast  Asia  until  per- 
manent resettlement  can  be  arranged. 

In  May  and  June  1979  the  refugee 
situation  reached  crisis  proportions,  as 
the  countries  of  first  asylum  reacted  in 
desperation  to  the  mounting  refugee 
populations,  the  increasing  arrival 
rates,  and  the  apparently  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  community.  Southeast  Asian 
governments  began  refusing  to  grant 
asylum  to  new  arrivals — causing  death 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  pushed 
back  out  to  sea  or  back  across  land 
borders  —  and  in  some  cases  they 
threatened  to  expel  refugees  already 
admitted  to  U.N. -sponsored  camps.  As 
a  result  of  the  dramatic  deterioration  of 
the  situation,  there  was  widespread 


support  for  British  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher's  proposal  that  the  United 
Nations  convene  a  special  meeting  on 
the  Indochinese  refugee  problem.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  invited  72 
nations  to  attend  the  meeting,  which  he 
convened  in  Geneva  July  20-21 ,  1979. 
Vice  President  Mondale  headed  the 
U.S.  delegation  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address  on  July  21 . 


VICE  PRESIDENT  MONDALE 

Once  again  the  countries  of  the 
world  turn  to  the  United  Nations.  When 
problems  touch  the  whole  human 
communilty,  no  other  forum  provides  a 
vision  more  encompassing.  When  na- 
tional interests  conflict  and  collide,  no 
institution  convenes  us  with  greater 
moral  authority.  The  United  Nations  is 
often  criticized  and  sometimes  even 
maligned.  But  the  common  ground  it 
provides  us  deserves  our  thanks  and 
praise.  On  behalf  of  the  United  States 
—  and  I  believe,  on  behalf  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  world  community  —  I  thank 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  and  High 
Commissioner  Hartling  [U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  Poul 
Hartling]  for  their  leadership  in  con- 
vening us  here  today. 

Some  tragedies  defy  the  imagination. 
Some  misery  so  surpasses  the  grasp  of 
reason  that  language  itself  breaks  be- 
neath the  strain.  Instead,  we  gasp  for 
metaphors.  Instead,  we  speak  the  inau- 
dible dialect  of  the  human  heart. 

Today  we  confront  such  a  tragedy. 
In  virtually  all  the  world's  languages, 
desperate  new  expressions  have  been 
born.  "A  barbed-wire  bondage."  "An 
archipelago  of  despair."  "A  floodtide 
of  human  misery."  With  this  new 
coinage  our  language  is  enriched,  and 
our  civilization  is  impoverished. 

"The  boat  people."  "The  land 
people."  The  phrases  are  new,  but 
unfortunately  their  precedent  in  the  an- 
nals of  shame  is  not.  Forty-one  years 
ago  this  very  week,  another  interna- 
tional conference  on  Lake  Geneva  con- 
cluded its  deliberations.  Thirty-two 
"nations  of  asylum"  convened  at 
Evian  to  save  the  doomed  Jews  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Austria.  On  the  eve  of 
the  conference,  Hitler  flung  the  chal- 
lenge in  the  world's  face.  He  said:  "I 
can  only  hope  that  the  other  world, 
which  has  such  deep  sympathy  for 
these  criminals,  will  at  least  be  gener- 
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ous  enough  to  convert  this  sympathy 
into  practical  aid."  We  have  each 
heard  similar  arguments  about  the 
plight  of  the  refugees  in  Indochina. 

At  stake  at  Evian  were  both  human 
lives  and  the  decency  and  self-respect 
o\  the  civilized  world.  If  each  nation  at 
Evian  had  agreed  on  that  day  to  take  in 
17,000  Jews  at  once,  every  Jew  in  the 
Reich  could  have  been  saved.  As  one 
American  observer  wrote:  "It  is 
heartbreaking  to  think  of  the  .  .  .  des- 
perate human  beings  .  .  .  waiting  in 
suspense  for  what  happens  at  Evian. 
But  the  question  they  underline  is  not 
simply  humanitarian.  ...  It  is  a  test  of 
civilization." 

At  Evian,  they  began  with  high 
hopes.  But  they  failed  the  test  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  civilized  world  hid  in  the  cloak 
of  legalisms.  Two  nations  said  they  had 
reached  the  saturation  point  for  Jewish 
refugees.  Four  nations  said  they  would 


Rescue  of 

Refugees 

at  Sea 


Tradition  provides  that  ship  captains 
shall  rescue  individuals  in  distress  at 
sea  and  bring  them  to  the  closest  port 
for  disembarkation.  Thousands  of  In- 
dochinese  refugees  have  been  rescued 
on  the  high  seas,  but  in  some  cases 
vessels  have  reportedly  ignored  distress 
signals. 

In  December  1978,  the  U.N.  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  and  the 
Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consult- 
ative Organization  issued  a  joint  appeal 
to  governments,  shipowners,  and  ship 
masters  to  continue  the  rescue  of  refu- 
gees on  the  high  seas.  Three  times 
since  mid-1978  the  U.S.  Government 
has  reminded  American  line  operators 
and  their  captains  of  their  obligations 
in  this  regard  and  has  also  provided  a 
guarantee  of  resettlement  for  refugees 
rescued  by  U.S. -owned  or  Un- 
registered vessels  if  those  refugees  are 
not  accepted  by  another  country. 

Major  maritime  nations,  for  the  most 
part,  have  stated  that  they  have  in- 
structed their  carriers  to  rescue  refu- 
gees at  sea.  The  major  problem  appears 
to  lie  with  carriers  operating  under 
flags  of  convenience.  Ship  masters  are 
coming  under  additional  pressure  as  a 
result  of  stiffening  resistance  among 
the  ports  of  the  region  to  the  landing  of 
refugees  without  guarantees  of  reset- 
tlement. □ 


accept  experienced  agricultural  workers 
only.  One  would  only  accept  immi- 
grants who  had  been  baptized.  Three 
declared  intellectuals  and  merchants  to 
be  undesirable  new  citizens.  One  na- 
tion feared  that  an  influx  of  Jews  would 
arouse  antisemitic  feelings.  And  one 
delegate  said  this:  "As  we  have  no  real 
racial  problem,  we  are  not  desirous  of 
importing  one." 

As  the  delegates  left  Evian,  Hitler 
again  goaded  "the  other  world"  for 
"oozing  sympathy  for  the  poor,  tor- 
mented people,  but  remaining  hard  and 
obdurate  when  it  comes  to  helping 
them."  Days  later,  the  "final  solution 
to  the  Jewish  problem"  was  conceived, 
and  soon  the  night  closed  in. 

Let  us  not  reenact  their  error.  Let  us 
not  be  the  heirs  to  their  shame. 

To  alleviate  the  tragedy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  all  have  a  part  to  play.  The 
United  States  is  committed  to  doing  its 
share,  just  as  we  have  done  for  genera- 
tions. "Mother  of  Exiles"  it  says  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  The  American 
people  have  already  welcomed  over 
200,000  Indochinese.  Their  talent  and 
their  energies  immeasurably  enrich  our 
nation. 

We  are  preparing  to  welcome  an- 
other 168,000  refugees  in  the  coming 
year.  The  governors  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  our  delegation  —  as  well 
as  outstanding  religious  and  civic  lead- 
ers throughout  America — are  a  symbol 
of  the  enduring  commitment  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  the  American  people. 

Many  nations  represented  here  have 
risen  to  history's  test,  accepting  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  refugees.  The 
ASEAN  states  [Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations],  China,  and  Hong 
Kong  have  offered  safety  and  asylum  to 
over  half  a  million  refugees  from  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Kampuchea  since 
1975.  And  others  have  opened  their 
doors. 

But  the  growing  exodus  from  In- 
dochina still  outstrips  international  ef- 
forts. We  must  work  together  or  the 
suffering  will  mount.  Unless  we  all  do 
more,  the  risk  of  fresh  conflict  will 
arise  and  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia 
will  erode.  Unless  this  conference 
gives  birth  to  new  commitments,  and 
not  simply  new  metaphors,  we  will  in- 
herit the  scorn  of  Evian.  It  is  a  time  for 
action,  not  words. 

I  would  like  to  outline  seven  areas 
where  action  is  needed. 

First  and  foremost,  the  fundamental 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Indochina,  particularly  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  That  government  is  failing 
to  insure  the  human  rights  of  its 
people.  Its  callous  and  irresponsible 
policies  are  compelling  countless  citi- 


zens to  forsake  everything  they  treas- 
ure, to  risk  their  lives,  and  to  flee  into 
the  unknown. 

There  must  be  an  immediate  mora- 
torium on  the  further  explusion  of 
people  from  Vietnam.  We  must  stop 
the  drownings  and  establish  a  humane 
emigration  program.  The  policy  of  ex- 
pulsion which  has  led  to  so  many  tragic 
deaths  must  end.  It  must  be  replaced  by 
a  policy  which  enables  those  who  wish 
to  leave  their  homes  to  do  so — in  safety 
and  by  choice  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
the  land  people  driven  from  their 
homeland  by  conflict  and  foreign  inva- 
sion. The  nations  of  the  world  must 
promote  a  political  settlement  in  Kam- 
puchea. The  survival  of  a  whole  people 
is  in  grave  doubt.  Neither  the  Pol  Pot 
nor  Hang  Samrin  regimes  represents 
the  Kampuchean  people.  The  conflict, 
and  the  human  tragedy  in  its  wake, 
must  stop.  The  international  commu- 
nity must  not  tolerate  forced  expulsion' 
of  entire  populations. 

I  call  on  all  governments  to  allow: 
normal  free  emigration  and  family' 
reunification.  My  government  supports 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  program  of  or-' 
derly  direct  departures  from, 
Vietnam — but  not  at  the  expense  of 
those  in  camps  elsewhere  in  Southeast' 
Asia  already  awaiting  resettlement  and! 
not  as  part  of  a  program  of  expulsion  of; 
ethnic  or  political  groups. 

Second,  I  urge  the  countries  of  first; 
asylum  to  continue  to  provide  tempo- 
rary safe  haven  to  all  refugees.  The 
compassion  these  nations  have  shown 
earns  them  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world's  community.  But  these 
nations  cannot  bear  this  responsibility 
alone.  We  call  on  them  to  persist  in 
their  spirit  of  humanity  so  that  our 
common  effort  can  proceed. 

Therefore,  third,  the  rest  of  us  must 
provide  assurances  to  first-asylum 
countries  that  the  refugees  will  find 
new  homes  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  To  meet  this  objective,  we  call 
on  all  nations  to  double  their  resettle- 
ment commitment,  as  the  United  States 
has  already  done.  Moreover,  we  must 
all  be  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  to 
multiyear  resettlement  programs — for 
the  problem  will  not  be  solved  quickly. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  now  seeking 
that  authority. 

Fourth,  each  of  us  must  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  relief  efforts 
of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  The  UNHCR  will  need  in- 
creased resources  now  and  in  the  com- 
ing years  to  care  for  growing  refugee 
populations  and  to  alleviate  the  misery 
in  refugee  camps.  The  UNHCR  mayi 
require  an  estimated  $400  million  for 
its  Indochina  programs  in  1980. 
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To  do  our  part  to  help,  I  am 
privileged  to  announce  today  that  my 
government  will  ask  our  Congress  to 
allocate  $105  million  for  those 
programs — more  than  double  our  cur- 
rent effort.  We  are  also  ready  to  assign 
highly  qualified  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers to  work  in  the  camps  in  Southeast 
Asia — to  work  not  only  with  the  indi- 
vidual countries  but  also  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner. 
We  urge  other  nations  to  undertake 
similar  programs  of  support. 

Fifth,  it  is  essential  that  we  relieve 
pressures  on  existing  camps  and  create 
a  network  of  new  transit  centers  for 
refugees  destined  for  permanent  reset- 
tlement elsewhere.  Given  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  refugee  population,  such 
centers  must  accommodate  at  least 
250,000  refugees.  My  government  has 
endorsed  the  initiative  of  the  ASEAN 
states  for  U.N. -sponsored  refugee 
•processing  centers.  President  Carter 
applauds  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  bold  and  exemplary  steps 
tit  has  taken — a  model  of  responsible 
world  leadership.  Today  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  announce  that  we  are 
•requesting  more  than  $20  million  from 
the  Congress  to  finance  our  share  of 
such  new  UNHCR  facilities. 

Sixth,  we  must  extend  refugee  reset- 
tlement to  nations  which  are  ready  to 
■receive  them — but  which  do  not  have 
;the  resources  to  do  so.  Today,  on  be- 
half of  the  U.S.  Government,  I  propose 
'the  creation  of  an  international  refugee 
resettlement  fund.  If  other  nations  join 
us,  we  will  ask  our  Congress  for  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  totaling  $20  mil- 
'lion  for  the  first  year.  We  ask  today 
ithat  other  nations  match  us.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  fund  be  capitalized  at 
$200  million.  This  fund  could,  for 
example,  endow  an  international  cor- 
poration which  would  help  developing 
'countries  embark  on  their  planning  and 
'secure  additional  resources  for  this 
high  humanitarian  purpose. 

Seventh,  and  above  all,  we  must  act 
to  protect  the  lives  of  those  who  seek 
Isafety.  The  United  States  is  acting  vig- 
orously to  save  refugees  from  exposure 
and  starvation  and  drowning  and  death 
■at  sea. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  mili- 
|tary,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  dramatically  strengthened  his  or- 
iders  to  our  Navy  to  help  the  drowning 
'iand  the  desperate.  Today  the  President 
(has  ordered  four  additional  ships  from 
|the  Military  Sealift  Command  to  be 
Sdispatched  to  the  South  China  Sea — 
[where  they  will  be  available  both  to 
i transport  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
'from  camps  to  refugee  processing  cen- 
ters and  to  assist  refugees  at  sea.  At  the 
(same  time,  the  President  has  also  or- 
dered  long-range  Navy  aircraft  to  fly 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNHCR 

FOR  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES 

(Million  U.S. 

$) 

1975- 

Balance  of 

Country 

June  30,  1979 

1979 

1980 

Australia 

9.8 

5.0 

Austria 

.04 

.10 

Belgium 

.59 

.73 

Canada 

1.9 

.40 

China 

1.0 

Cyprus 

.001 

Denmark 

5.8 

1.9 

EEC 

8.0 

25 

5.5 

Finland 

1.0 

France 

* 

* 

* 

Germany,  West 

7.0 

3.8 

10.9 

Greece 

.015 

Iran 

.09 

Ireland 

.08 

.4 

Italy 

.78 

.8 

Japan 

23.6 

(50%  of  future  costs) 

Korea 

4.8 

Mauritius 

.01 

Neitherlands 

3.8 

4.9 

New  Zealand 

.36 

Nigeria 

.12 

Norway 

6.0 

2.0 

Philippines 

.03 

Sweden 

3.3 

Switzerland 

1.2 

Taiwan 

** 

U.K. 

5.6 

5.4 

5.4 

U.S. 

42.9 

34.0 

105.0 

TOTAL 

120.780 
ntributes  to  the  overall  UNHCR  budge 

90.61 
but  does  not  earrr 

127.63 
ark  contributions  for 

*  France  co 

the  Indochina 

program. 

**Taiwan  c 

ontributed  $500,000  to  the  International  Rescue  Committee  for  assistance  to 

Indochinese  refugees. 

patrols  to  locate  and  seek  help  for  refu- 
gee boats  in  distress. 

And  the  President  is  asking  our  pri- 
vate shipping  industry  and  unions  to 
persist  with  their  time-honored  efforts 
to  help  refugees  at  sea.  We  appeal  to 
other  governments  to  do  the  same — and 
to  accept  for  resettlement  those  who  are 
picked  up. 

In  conclusion  let  me  reiterate  two 
points. 

First,  the  international  community 
must  not  tolerate  this  forced  expulsion. 
We  call  upon  Vietnam  to  cease  those 
policies  which  condemn  so  many  to 
flee.  There  must  be  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  expulsions. 

The  freedom  to  emigrate  is  a  funda- 
mental human  right.  But  no  nation  is 
blind  to  the  difference  between  free 
emigration  and  forced  exodus.  Let  us 
impose  a  moratorium  on  that  exodus. 
Let  us  have  a  breathing  spell  during 
which  all  of  us — governments,  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  private  individuals 
alike — mobilize  our  generosity  and  re- 
lieve the  human  misery.   And  let  us 


urge  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to 
honor  the  inalienable  human  rights  at 
the  core  of  every  civilized  society. 

Second,  our  children  will  deal 
harshly  with  us  if  we  fail.  The  confer- 
ence at  Evian  41  years  ago  took  place 
amidst  the  same  comfort  and  beauty  we 
enjoy  at  our  own  deliberations  today. 
One  observer  at  those  proceedings — 
moved  by  the  contrast  between  the  set- 
ting and  the  task — said  this: 

These  poor  people  and  these  great 
principles  seem  so  far  away.  To  one 
who  has  attended  other  conferences  on 
Lake  Geneva,  the  most  striking  thing 
on  the  eve  of  this  one  is  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  much  like  the  others. 

Let  us  not  be  like  the  others.  Let  us 
renounce  that  legacy  of  shame.  Let  us 
reach  beyond  metaphor.  Let  us  honor 
the  moral  principles  we  inherit.  Let  us 
do  something  meaningful — something 
profound — to  stem  this  misery.  We 
face  a  world  problem.  Let  us  fashion  a 
world  solution.  History  will  not  forgive 
us  if  we  fail.  History  will  not  forget  us 
if  we  succeed.  □ 
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by  Secretary  Vance 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  July  31 ,  1979. i 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Indochinese  refugee 
problem  with  you.  I  appreciate  the  ac- 
tive support  and  interest  members  of 
this  subcommittee  have  shown  in  the 
tragic  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
in  U.S.  programs  to  assist  Indochinese 
refugees.  In  particular,  we  valued  the 
participation  of  [Congresswoman 
Elizabeth]  Holtzman  and  [Congressman 
Hamilton]  Fish,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  staff,  at  the 
recent  Geneva  meeting.  We  also  value 
the  visits  that  members  and  staff  have 
made  to  Southeast  Asia,  including 
Vietnam.  The  firsthand  understanding 
you  have  obtained  of  all  sides  of  the 
complex,  difficult  refugee  issue  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  will  need 
your  continued  support  and  guidance, 
especially  in  providing  the  legislative 
framework  we  need  to  deal  with  refu- 
gee crises  of  such  grave  proportions. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
Indochina  refugee  situation,  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken,  and  the  tasks 
ahead.  Ambassador  Clark  [Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs] 
will  go  into  more  detail  about  the  spe- 
cific commitments  and  proposals  that 
were  made  in  Geneva,  what  we  are 
doing  to  implement  them  promptly  and 
effectively,  and  what  more  we  must  do. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  stark  di- 
mensions of  the  problem.  Over 
375,000  men,  women,  and  children  are 
languishing  in  refugee  camps  in  South- 
east Asia,  awaiting  resettlement. 
Thousands  of  others  who  fled  never 
reached  a  safe  shore.  What  we  face  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  first  and  foremost  a 
human  tragedy  of  appalling  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  also  a  threat  to  peace  in  the  re- 
gion and  to  the  stability  of  our  friends 
there. 

And  as  Vice  President  Mondale 
made  very  clear,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, in  Geneva,  it  is  a  world  prob- 
lem which  requires  a  world  solution. 
The   international  community  cannot 


turn  away  from  the  plight  of  these 
people. 

As  the  international  community  has 
begun  to  grasp  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  the  response  has  been  build- 
ing. The  United  States  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  this  gathering  international 
effort.  But  while  there  is  reason  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  weeks,  we  cannot 
afford  in  any  way  to  slacken  our  ef- 
forts. The  situation  remains  explosive. 
The  suffering  remains  acute.  The  next 
weeks  and  months  will  be  critical,  we 
must  now  reinforce  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  sustain  the 
momentum  that  is  building. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  events  of 
the  past  several  months. 

The  situation  began  to  deteriorate 
rapidly  last  fall  when  the  number  of 
refugees  arriving  in  first-asylum  coun- 
tries suddenly  began  to  outpace  the 
numbers  leaving  for  permanent  reset- 
tlement. The  camps  were  quickly 
swamped.  The  Southeast  Asian  states 
became  increasingly  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  permanently  absorbing 
large  refugee  populations. 

In  the  face  of  the  challenge  in  South- 
east Asia,  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  where  the  United  States  pro- 
vides refugee  assistance,  it  became 
clear  that  we  would  have  to  strengthen 
our  own  refugee  programs.  We  created 
the  position  of  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs,  a  role  that  Dick  Clark 
is  filling  with  great  skill  and  dedica- 
tion. In  December,  the  United  States 
took  the  lead,  both  in  increasing  the 


number  of  our  Indochinese  refugee  ad- 
missions from  25,000  a  year  to  53,000. 
and  in  urging  others  to  do  more.  How- 
ever, these  efforts  were  soon  out- 
stripped by  the  increasing  rate  of  arriv- 
als, as  you  saw  on  your  trip  to  the  re-j 
gion  last  February.  As  a  result,  in  April 
the  President  approved  admissions  at  z 
rate  of  84,000  a  year,  a  figure  which, 
together  with  the  cooperation  of  othei 
nations,  we  then  hoped  would  be 
adequate. 

As  you  know,  however,  a  funding 
crisis  forced  us  during  April  and  May 
to  cut  back  actual  admissions  below 
that  rate.  This  raised  questions  aboul 
our  commitment  among  first-asylum 
countries,  particularly  Thailand  and 
Malaysia.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
refugee  crisis  exploded.  The  upsurge  in 
arrivals  was  due  in  part  to  the  conflicl 
involving  Vietnam  and  China  and  in 
part  to  Vietnamese  internal  conditions 
and  policies. 

Some  160,000  refugees  arrived  in 
U.S. -sponsored  camps  in  Southeasi 
Asia  in  April  through  June,  while  only 
27,500  were  resettled.  In  addition; 
there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  refugees  fleeing  into  Thai- 
land as  a  result  of  the  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  Kampuchea,  the 
continued  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
Pol  Pot  forces,  and  dislocation  in  the 
Kampuchean  economy. 

A  rapid  hardening  of  positions  in  the 
ASEAN  countries  [Association  o! 
South  East  Asian  Nations]  followed. 
Their  previously  generous  position  ol 
accepting  refugees  from  Indochina  was 
replaced  by  a  trend  toward  refusing  to 
accept  new  arrivals.  Many  who  had 
already  found  safety  and  asylum  were 
expelled. 

Once  again,  the  growing  crisis  called 
for  redoubled  efforts.  At  the  Tokyo 
summit,  we  joined  with  Japan  and  our 


INDOCHINESE  REFUGEE  ARRIVALS 

August  1979 

Departures 

Population 

Country 

Arrivals 

for  U.S. 

as  of  Aug.  31 

Thailand 

Land 

3,188 

13,130 

166,218 

Boat 

163 

220 

8,104 

Malaysia 

2,650 

5,015 

55,742 

Hong  Kong/Macao 

3,409 

1,024 

70,199 

Indonesia 

813 

1,185 

45,856 

Philippines 

503 

277 

5,939 

Singapore 

774 

15 

1,399 

Japan 

447 

10 

966 

Others 

TOTAL 

33 

3 
10,879 

868 

11,980 

355,291 

October  1979 


major  European  allies  in  announcing 
our  intention  to  increase  refugee  assist- 
ance significantly.2  To  give  substance 
to  our  pledge  and  impetus  to  a  greater 
international  commitment,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  that  our  admissions  of  In- 
.dochinese  refugees  should  be  doubled, 
from  7,000  to  14,000  per  month.  For 
their  part,  the  Japanese  pledged  to  un- 
derwrite 50%  of  the  budget  of  the  In- 
dochinese assistance  program  of  the 
■U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  This  means  that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  need  to  pay  50% 
of  that  budget,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

In  the  following  days,  during  the 
ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  meeting  at  Bali,  we 
discussed  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
!the  ASEAN  nations,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  and  Ireland  — 
-epresenting  the  European 
Community  —  the  need  to  mount  a 
global  response  to  all  aspects  of  the 
Problem.  We  also  discussed  the  issue 
with  the  Chinese. 

The  conference  earlier  this  month  in 
jeneva,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jnited  Nations,  was  a  further  step  for- 
ward in  mobilizing  an  international 
effort  commensurate  with  the  chal- 
enge.  Since  Tokyo,  the  process  has 
wrought  the  total  number  of  permanent 
esettlement  offers  to  over  260,000 
efugees  and  new  contributions  of 
iibout  $190  million  to  the  UNHCR. 
mportantly,  the  Philippine  Govern- 
nent  generously  offered  to  provide  a 
ite  for  a  new  refugee  processing  center 
qo  accommodate  up  to  50,000  people. 

Dick  Clark  will  report  to  you  in 
greater  detail  about  the  actions  that 
I'vere  taken  in  Geneva  and  what  we 
Jnust  now  do  to  build  on  this  progress. 
Let  me  simply  outline  the  course  which 
!he  Vice  President  set  forth  in  Geneva, 
or  it  is  our  agenda  for  action. 

First,  we  will  continue  to  press  for  a 
tolution  to  this  problem  at  its  source. 
Khe  fundamental  responsibility  lies 
v'ith  the  authorities  of  Indochina.  The 
ndochinese  authorities  must  respect 
ie  human  rights  of  their  people  and 
ut  an  end  to  the  strife  that  disrupts  the 
eace  and  displaces  people  from  their 
omes.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
bout  the  Kampucheans,  who  now  face 

serious  threat  of  famine.  We  hope 
hat  Vietnam  and  all  other  parties  will 
||0operate  with  the  international  com- 
munity in  a  program  for  humanitarian 
Islief  in  Kampuchea. 

At  this  point,  we  do  not  know  how 
)  ie  Vietnamese  plan  to  implement  the 
?proach  to  departures  which  they  dis- 
used with  Secretary  General  Wald- 
;eim.  Nor  do  we  yet  know  the  extent  to 
hich  they  will  implement  the  plan  of 
e  UNHCR  to  regularize  family  reun- 


Wiemorand  11  m  of  Under staniting 
Between  the  UNHCR  and  Vietnam 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  between  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  and  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  con- 
cerning the  orderly  departure  of  per- 
sons who  wish  to  leave  Vietnam  for 
countries  of  new  residence,  agreed  to 
May  30,  1979. ' 

Following  discussion  held  in  Hanoi  between 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  a  delegation 
of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  from  26  Feb- 
ruary to  5  March  and  from  25  May  to  30  May 
1979,  it  is  agreed  that  UNHCR  will  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  12  January  announcement 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  permit  the  or- 
derly departure  of  persons  who  wish  to  leave 
Viet  Nam  for  countries  of  new  residence.  Re- 
garding the  programme  to  implement  such  or- 
derly departure,  it  is  understood  that: 

1 .  Authorized  exit  of  those  people  who  wish 
to  leave  Viet  Nam  and  settle  in  foreign 
countries — family  reunion  and  other  humanitar- 
ian cases — will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  the  maximum  extent.  The  number  of  such 
people  will  depend  both  on  the  volume  of  appli- 
cations for  exit  from  Viet  Nam  and  on  receiving 
countries'  ability  to  issue  entry  visas. 


2.  The  election  ol  those  people  authorized  to 
go  abroad  under  this  programme  will,  when- 
ever possible,  be  made  on  the  basis  ol  the  lists 
prepared  by  the  Vietnamese  Government  and 
the  lists  prepared  by  the  receiving  countries. 
Those  persons  whose  names  appear  on  both 
lists  will  quality  for  exit.  As  for  those  persons 
whose  name  appear  on  only  one  list,  their  cases 
will  be  subject  to  discussions  between  UNHCR 
and  the  Vietnamese  Government  or  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  receiving  countries,  as  appro- 
priate. 

3.  UNHCR  will  make  every  effort  to  enlist 
support  for  this  programme  amongst  potential 
receiving  countries. 

4.  The  Vietnamese  Government  and  UNHCR 
will  each  appoint  personnel  who  will  closely 
co-operate  in  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gramme. 

5.  This  personnel  will  be  authorized  to  oper- 
ate in  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and.  as 
necessary,  to  go  to  other  places  to  promote  exit 
operations. 

6.  Exit  operations  will  be  effected  at  regular 
intervals  by  appropriate  means  of  transport. 

7.  The  Vietnamese  Government  will,  subject 
to  relevant  Vietnamese  laws,  provide  UNHCR 
and  the  receiving  countries  with  every  facility 
to  implement  this  programme.  □ 


'Text  from  U.N.  press  release  REF/800. 


fication.  We  are  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Vietnamese  in  a  program  which  allows 
Indochinese  to  seek  freedom  elsewhere 
without  risking  their  lives  in  the  proc- 
ess. As  soon  as  the  UNHCR  informs  us 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Hanoi,  we  will  be  prepared  to  send 
consular  officers  on  temporary  duty  to 
Vietnam  to  work  in  the  UNHCR  office, 
to  speed  the  processing  of  such  cases. 

But  we  have  also  made  clear  that  our 
support  for  direct  departures  must  not 
downgrade  the  plight  of  people  who 
have  already  risked  their  lives  and  are 
awaiting  resettlement  in  refugee 
camps.  Nor  must  a  direct  departure 
program  become  a  means  for  the  forced 
expulsion  or  discriminatory,  harsh 
treatment  of  ethnic,  political,  or  other 
groups  who  do  not  meet  their  govern- 
ment's favor. 

Second,  we  will  continue  to  urge  the 
countries  of  first  asylum  to  provide 
safe  haven  to  all  refugees.  But  if  these 
countries  are  to  continue  to  bear  this 
burden,  the  international  community 
must  provide  assurances  that  the  refu- 


gees will  find  new  homes  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

Therefore,  third,  to  help  meet  our 
commitment  to  double  our  Indochinese 
refugee  admissions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  $202.3  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1980  to  cover  processing, 
transportation  to  the  United  States,  and 
initial  reception  and  placement  grants 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  that  help  re- 
settle these  refugees.  We  are  also 
streamlining  and  accelerating  the  proc- 
essing of  refugees.  This  will  enable  us 
to  meet,  as  early  as  this  coming  month, 
the  President's  goal  of  14,000  monthly 
admissions,  and  it  will  also  enable  us 
to  maintain  this  rate  on  a  consistent 
basis.  We  are  also  taking  steps  to  im- 
prove the  medical  examination  process 
for  those  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  we  must  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  relief  efforts  of  the 
UNHCR.  The  UNHCR  may  require  an 
estimated  $400  million  in  1980  to  care 
for  growing  refugee  populations  and  to 
alleviate  the  misery  in  refugee  camps. 
To  do  our  part,  we  are  seeking  $105 
million  for  these  programs.   We  also 
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will  be  assigning  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers to  UNHCR  operations  in  the 
field,  and  we  are  taking  other  steps  to 
improve  the  care  afforded  refugees  in 
camps,  particularly  with  regard  to 
hvgiene.  health,  and  food. 

Fifth,  we  must  relieve  the  pressure 
on  existing  first-asylum  refugee  camps 
and  create  a  network  of  new  transit 
centers  for  refugees  destined  for  per- 
manent resettlement  elsewhere.  We 
will  be  requesting  $20  million  from  the 
Congress  to  finance  our  share  of  the 
construction  costs  of  such  new  UNHCR 
facilities. 

Sixth,  to  extend  refugee  resettlement 
to  nations  which  are  ready  to  receive 
them  but  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
do  so.  we  have  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  international  refugee  resettlement 
fund. 

Seventh,  we  are  taking  concrete 
steps  to  enhance  our  efforts  to  save  the 
lives  of  refugees  in  distress  on  the  high 
seas.  The  7th  Fleet  has  already  picked 
up  at  least  65  refugees  and  is  also  pro- 
viding information  from  air  patrols  to 
other  ships  in  the  region  on  refugee 
boats  in  distress. 

Finally,  with  the  continued  coopera- 
tion of  this  committee,  we  expect  to 
have  the  refugee  act  of  1979  in  effect 
by  the  beginning  of  FY  1980.  This  vital 
legislation  will  provide,  for  the  first 
time,  a  comprehensive  framework  for 
responding  effectively  to  refugee  crises 
of  this  gravity.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Act  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  September  30. 
Without  the  new  refugee  act,  we  will 
have  to  seek  emergency  legislation  to 
extend  the  existing  authority  to  assist 
Indochina  refugees  in  this  country.  We 
will  also  have  to  request  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  issue  a  new  parole  pro- 
gram to  authorize  the  admission  of  In- 
dochinese refugees  into  the  United 
States  in  FY  1980. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  ahead,  we 
must  assure  that  others  live  up  to  the 
commitments  they  have  already  made. 
We  must  also  continue  to  expand  the 
circle  of  nations  contributing  their  full 
share  to  this  international  effort.  But  to 
do  these  things,  we  must  fulfill  our 
own  obligations.  We  must  back  our 
concern  and  compassion  with  our  re- 
sources and  energies.  These  efforts  will 
be  costly.  They  will  be  protracted.  We 
will  not  solve  this  problem,  or  alleviate 
the  suffering,  quickly  or  easily.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do  our  full  share. 

We  are  a  nation  of  refugees.  Most  of 
us  can  trace  our  presence  here  to  the 
turmoil  or  oppression  of  another  time 
and  another  place.  Our  nation  has  been 
immeasurably  enriched  by  this  con- 
tinuing process.  We  will  not  turn  our 


Significant  Quotes  on  Refugees 


by  Dick  Clark 

Excerpts  from  statements  before  two 
Senate  and  House  committees  and  sub- 
committees and  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  (ICEM).  The  full 
texts  of  these  statements  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Public  Information 
Service,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. » 

MARCH  14,  19792 

"...  refugee  programs  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  foreign  policy. 
The  refugee  crisis  is  a  pervasive  prob- 
lem that  strains  the  resources  of  the 
international  community.  In  offering 
assistance,  we  can  ease  the  pressures 
on  friendly  governments  in  Southeast 
Asia  created  by  the  arrival  of  refugees 
from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Kampuchea. 
Elsewhere,  our  programs  support  the 
victims  of  conflicts  while  the  search  for 
peace  continues.  Our  aid  to  refugees 
offers  a  beacon  of  hope  to  people  flee- 
ing repression  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  it 
figures  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition,  our  aid  sets  an 
example  for  other  countries  and  rein- 
forces our  position  as  a  nation  of  lead- 
ership and  humanitarian  concern. 

"Until  now,  we  have  carried  out  our 
refugee  programs  through.  .  .  a  patch- 
work of  different  programs  that 
evolved  in  response  to  specific  crises. 
The  resulting  legislative  framework  is 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  refugee 
problem  we  face  today.  .  .  . 

"In  recent  years,  we  continually 
have  seen  dramatic  conflicts  and  inter- 
nal developments  force  new  groups  of 
people  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  num- 
bers of  refugees  are  growing  on  every 
continent.  While  the  plight  of  the  boat 


backs  on  our  traditions.  We  must  meet 
the  commitments  we  have  made  to 
other  nations  and  to  those  who  are 
suffering.  In  doing  so,  we  will  also  be 
renewing  our  commitments  to  our 
ideals  and  to  ourselves.  □ 


'Press  release  183.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  com- 
mittee and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  For  text  of  the  joint  communique  issued 
June  28,  1979,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1979, 
p. 5. 


people  in  Southeast  Asia  presents  td 

day's  most  dramatic  case,  it  must  no 

blind  us  to  the  hardships  of  refugee 

fleeing  oppression  and  persecution  i 

Eastern  Europe,   Africa,  the  Middl 

East,  and  Latin  America.  To  deal  su( 

cessfully  with  these  difficult  chaj 

lenges,  our  policies  and  programs  mu; 

recognize  that  refugee  problems  ur 

fortunately  have  become  a  regular  fe< 

ture  of  our  world. 

"If  we  are  to  respond  to  this  ur 

precedented  refugee  situation,  our  re 

ugee  policy  must  expand  the  definitio 

of  refugees  beyond  the  present  relianc 

in  immigration  law  on  narrow  gee 

graphic   and   ideological   criteria 

Human  suffering  recognizes  no  sue; 

distinctions." 

■ 

APRIL  10,  19793 

t 
".   .   .  Dramatic     increases     | 

worldwide  refugee  populations  ha^ 

forced  us  to  adjust  our  requests  sul 

stantially  above  those  we  have  alreacj 

submitted.   .   .  for    FY    1979    an 

1980.  ...  not  only  are  more  peopj 

fleeing  political  persecution  but  in  ce 

tain  areas,  closed  borders  and  repre' 

sive  policies  have  forced  refugees  j 

seek  more  desperate  means  of  e! 

cape.  .  .  .  countries  of  first  asylum  ai 

beginning  to  refuse  further  aid  to  refi 

gees  because  of  overflowing  refuge 

camps,  ethnic  hostility,  and  preexistir 

economic  and  population  problems. 

".  .  .  the  State  Department  is  I 
questing  $51.7  million  beyond  the  suj 
plemental  appropriation  of  $54.3  mi 
lion  that  you  received  in  January  ft 
FY  1979.  This  latest  increase  brinj 
our  supplemental  request  to  a  total  t 
$104.9  million — compared  with  tl 
appropriation  of  $91.5  million  th 
Congress  has  already  enacted  for  th 
fiscal  year.  These  funds  will  increa: 
our  contribution  to  the  care  ar 
maintenance  of  hundreds  of  thousant 
of  refugees  overseas,  and  they  will  1 
nance  the  resettlement  to  the  Unite 
States  of  64,000  Indochinese  refuge, 
and  35,940  Soviet,  Eastern  Europea 
and  other  refugees. 

"The  State  Department  has  also  r 
quested  an  amendment  for  FY  1980 
$87.1  million  beyond  the  request  ye 
have  already  received  for  $136.9  m 
lion.  This  raises  our  total  appropriate 
request  for  FY  1980  to  $223.9  millio 
This  proposed  appropriation  will  1 
nance  a  total  of  120,000  refugee  rese 
tlements  to  this  country,   or  abo 
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84,000  from  Indochina  and  36,000 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  other  regions.  .  .  . 

"Finally,  the  Department  of  State  is 
also  requesting  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $10  million  for  the  emer- 
gency refugee  and  migration  assistance 
fund  for  the  balance  of  FY  1979  plus 
an  amendment  of  $25  million  for  FY 
1980.  .  .  .  our  total  request  for  the 
fund  for  FY  1980  is  now  $40  mil- 
lion. .  .  . 

"The  difficulty  of  predicting  our 
needs  for  refugee  assistance  is  evident 
in  reviewing  our  recent  experiences  in 
the  areas  where  we  have  our  largest 
programs — Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Europe.  In  each  case  there  have  been 
substantial  increases  in  refugee  flows 
in  the  last  9  months.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  in  Africa  a  series  of  political 
conflicts  in  recent  years  has  created  the 
largest  refugee  population  of  any  con- 
tinent. The  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  estimates  that 
over  2  million  Africans  qualify  for  ref- 
ugee status,  and  about  half  are  in  need 
of  assistance.  In  addition,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  assists  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  whom  the  UNHCR  is  un- 
able to  reach,  such  as  those  within 
;Rhodesia.  .  .  .  Since  there  has  been 
little  demand  for  resettlement  in  the 
iUnited  States,  our  policy  has  been 
primarily  to  contribute  to  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  African  refugees 
through  support  for  UNHCR  and  ICRC 
programs.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  in  Southeast  Asia  the  refugee 
population  has  also  reached  a  critical 
i point.  During  the  latter  part  of  1978, 
the  number  of  people  fleeing  oppres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Kam- 
puchea. .  .  at  times  exceed[ed]  20,000 
a  month.  .  .  .  there  is  little  hope  that 
most  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  can 
be  repatriated  or  resettled  in  neighbor- 
ing states.  Our  approach  is.  .  .  to  pro- 
vide a  combination  of  relief  to  refugees 
in  camps  and  resettlement  opportunities 
for  many  in  the  United  States. 

"The  third  major  component  of  the 
'.  State  Department  refugee  program  as- 
sists people  fleeing  religious  and  politi- 
cal persecution  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
'the  Soviet  Union.  ...  In  the  last  6 
;  months,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  in- 
'  crease  in  the  number  of  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  primarily  because  the 
i'  Soviet  Government  has  liberalized  its 
policy  on  issuing  exit  visas.  .  .  .  our 
:  present  plans  are  for  about  36,000  re- 
settlements each  for  this  year  and  the 
I next  two  fiscal  years. 


refugee  problem  is  more  critical  than  at 
any  time  since  World  War  II.  Daily  we 
see  conflicts  and  internal  developments 
forcing  new  groups  of  people  to  flee 
for  their  lives  and  their  dignity.  In  dis- 
maying contrast  to  earlier  periods  of 
history,  the  number  of  refugees  has 
grown  simultaneously  and  dramatically 
on  every  continent.  .  .  . 

"...  just  as  the  refugee  problem  it- 
self is  beyond  our  collective  efforts  to 
correct  totally,  our  collective 
capabilities  to  assist  refugees  effec- 
tively have  been  outstripped. 

".  .  .  Clearly,  the  international 
community  has  not  responded  to  their 
needs  to  the  extent  that  common  dig- 
nity and  decency  demand.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  deteriorating  refugee  situa- 
tion is  also  creating  serious  political 
and  economic  strains  on  countries  of 
first  asylum.  .  .  . 

"Let  me  share  with  you  briefly  the 
steps  the  United  States  has  initiated  in 
response  to  these  concerns.  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Carter  created  the  position  of  am- 
bassador at  large  and  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs.  .  .  [to  develop]  an 
overall  U.S.   refugee  and  resettlement 


policy;  [coordinate!  all  U.S.  domestic 
and  international  refugee  and  resettle- 
ment programs  which  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed $500  million;  and  | represent]  the 
United  States  in  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
and  international  organizations  on  ref- 
ugee matters.  .  .  . 

"...  the  Administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  new  refugee  legisla- 
tion. .  .  .  The  President  has  approved 
refugee  admissions  of  about  108,000 
for  this  fiscal  year  and.  .  .  has  also 
authorized  us  to  request  funds  from 
Congress  to  provide  for  120,000  ad- 
missions in  FY  1980.  .  .  . 

"...  The  Congress  is  concerned 
that  [multilateral  organizations,  such  as 
ICEM]  should  be  strengthened  to  per- 
form more  effectively  the  tasks  for 
which  they  were  established  .... 
Members  of  Congress  believe  that  there 
must  be  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
burden. 

"We  feel  .  .  .  that  we  must  request 
all  governments  to  reexamine  their  own 
policies  and  programs  and  to  make  sig- 
nificantly more  generous  contributions 
to  the  care  and  maintenance  and  reset- 


MAY  21,  19794 

".  .  .  It  is  obvious  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  of  world  events  that  the 


U.S.  COORDINATOR 
FOR  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS 

Dick  Clark  was  horn  September  14.  1928, 
on  a  farm  in  Linn  County,  Iowa.  He  served 
with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  from  1950 
to  1952.  He  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Upper  Iowa  University  (1953)  and  a 
master's  degree  in  history  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  (1956).  While  completing 
course  work  for  a  doctorate  in  history,  he 
was  a  teaching  assistant  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  (1956  to  1959). 

Ambassador  Clark  was  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science  at 
Upper  Iowa  University  (1959-64)  and  was 
president  of  the  university  faculty  in  1962. 
During  this  period,  he  also  served  on  sev- 


eral State  commissions,  including  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Civil  Defense  Administration 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in 
1963  and  1964. 

From  1965  to  1972,  he  was  the  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  Iowa  Congressman  John 
Culver  (now  Iowa's  senior  senator).  He 
served  as  a  national  political  organizer  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  1968. 

Ambassador  Clark  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1972,  after  a  1,300-mile 
campaign  walk  across  the  State  of  Iowa. 
While  in  the  Senate,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
areas  of  foreign  policy,  congressional  and 
campaign  reform,  and  agriculture.  He 
chaired  subcommittees  on  African  affairs 
and  rural  development.  He  was  a  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  (1974)  and  was  cochairman  of 
African-American  Institute  conferences  in 
Lesotho  (1976)  and  Sudan  (1978).  His  1978 
bid  for  a  second  Senate  term  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Ambassador  Clark  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  the  Con- 
ference on  European  History,  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Studies,  and  the  Conference  on  Slavic  and 
East  European  History.  He  has  been 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  Upper  Iowa 
University,  Loras  College,  Parsons  College, 
Mt.  Mercy  College,  Cornell  College,  and 
St.  Ambrose  College. 

He  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs  and  Ambassador  at  Large 
on  May  1,  1979. 
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tlement  of  refugees  both  in  financial 
contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions and  resettlement  opportunities. 


JULY  25,  19793 

".  .  .the  delegations  [to  the  Geneva 
conference  on  refugees]  generally  ex- 
pressed support  for  regularized  depar- 
tures from  Vietnam  directly  to  reset- 
tlement countries.  As  you  know,  the 
UNHCR  has  negotiated  a  seven-point 
plan  with  Hanoi  to  facilitate  legal  de- 
partures. We  are  supporting  this  plan  to 
the  extent  that  it  promotes  family 
reunification  and  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion and  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not 
jeopardize  efforts  to  resettle  refugees 
who  have  already  risked  their  lives  to 
flee  and  are  now  languishing  in  camps 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

"We  have  notified  the  High  Com- 
missioner that  in  principle  we  are  pre- 
pared to  send  U.S.  consular  officers  to 
Vietnam  on  temporary  detail  to  work 
with  UNHCR  personnel  in  screening 
Vietnamese  destined  for  the  United 
States  under  this  plan.  The  details  still 
have  to  be  worked  out,  but  we  are 
hopeful  that  this  step  will  permit  us  to 
accelerate  legal  departures  from  Viet- 
nam. Since  the  first  people  to  come  to 
this  country  in  this  manner  qualify 
under  U.S.  immigration  laws,  they  are 
considered  immigrants  rather  than  ref- 
ugees, and  they  do  not  divert  refugee 
admissions  numbers  from  the  camps  in 
Southeast  Asia." 


JULY  26,  19792 

"One  of  the  major  initiatives  pro- 
posed by  Vice  President  Mondale  at  the 
Geneva  meeting  was  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing an  international  fund  for  refu- 
gee resettlement  under  the  auspices  of 
the  UNHCR.  The  purpose  of  this  fund 
would  be  to  assist  developing  countries 
to  accept  refugees  for  permanent  set- 
tlement. As  you  know,  many  countries 
of  the  developing  world  have  signifi- 
cant potential  to  open  new  areas  and 
otherwise  accept  refugees  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  in  a  manner  which  would 
benefit  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment. The  fund  would  facilitate  this 
process  and  relieve  the  heavy  financial 
burden  for  transportation,  training,  and 
placement  of  the  refugees. 

"The  United  States  proposed  that  the 
fund  be  capitalized  at  a  level  of  $200 
million,  and  we  indicated  our  intention 
of  seeking  $20  million  from  the  Con- 
gress as  an  initial  contribution.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  we  will  want  to 
be  sure  that  other  donors  will  match 
our  contribution  by  at  least  another 
70%  so  that  our  costs  will  not  exceed 
30Vr  of  the  total. 


"The  reaction  to  the  proposal  .  .  . 
was  very  favorable  on  the  part  of  po- 
tential donors.  The  Danes  immediately 
pledged  an  initial  contribution  of  $5 
million;  the  Australians  said  they 
looked  forward  to  contributing;  and 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
others.  .  .  are  also  likely  to  contribute. 
The  Japanese  and  other  potential 
donors  indicated  they  wanted  to  have 
more  details  on  the  idea  from  UNHCR 
before  committing  themselves.  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  [Poul],  Hartling 
said  he  would  be  developing  the  con- 
cept and  plans  to  present  it  to  the 
UNHCR  Executive  Committee  for  ap- 
proval in  October."  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2 Made  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

3 Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

4Made  at  the  ICEM  council  meeting  in 
Geneva. 


U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs 


President  Carter  created  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Coordinator  in  February  1979 
to  provide  policy  guidance  and  coordi- 
nation for  all  U.S.  refugee  programs, 
both  international  and  domestic.  Since 
much  of  the  Coordinator's  international 
responsibilities  involve  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
and  international  organizations  on  ref- 
ugee matters,  he  also  has  the  rank  of 
ambassador  at  large. . 

The  Coordinator  is  chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Refugee  Affairs  which  consists  of 
representatives  of  all  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  U.S.  refugee  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  When  necessary  the 
committee  also  meets  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service;  National  Security  Coun- 
cil; Domestic  Council;  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  and  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Commerce,  and  Defense. 

In  addition  the  Coordinator's  respon- 
sibilities include  developing  overall 
U.S.  policy  on  refugee  assistance  and 
resettlement,  guiding  the  development 
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and  presentation  of  budgets  for  refuge< 
programs,  advising  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  on  admissions  policies  for  refu 
gees,  and  facilitating  liaison  betweer 
the  Federal  government  and  the  volun 
tary  agencies  and  State  and  local  gov; 
ernments  concerned  with  the  domestic 
resettlement  of  refugees. 

The  U.S.  Coordinator  also  develop; 
reorganization  plans  for  refugee  pro- 
grams wherever  necessary  to  insure  i 
coordinated  refugee  effort.  As  an  inter- 
agency coordinator,  he  serves  at  the 
direction  of  both  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  and  is  assisted  by  z 
staff  located  in  the  Department  ol 
State.  C 


Results  of 
Refugee  Conference 


Many  have  hailed  the  U.N.- 
sponsored  refugee  conference,  held  in; 
Geneva  July  20-21,  1979,  as  a  success 
because  of  the  many  specific  offers  of; 
assistance  made  at  and  shortly  before 
the  conference. 

•  The  pledges  for  international  re-' 
settlement  have  doubled.  At  the  time  of 
the  Tokyo  summit  June  28-29,  the' 
number  of  pledges  totaled  125,000.  By 
the  end  of  the  conference,  the  number 
of  pledges  had  reached  265,000. 

•  An  additional  $200  million  has 
been  pledged  to  support  the  operations 
of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  plus  the  50%  share  of  the 
budget  which  Japan  has  stated  it  would 
contribute. 

•  Significant  progress  was  made  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  refugee 
processing  centers  with  the  Philippine 
Government  offer  of  a  site  to  accom- 
modate 50,000  refugees. 

There  is,  however,  some  unfinished 
business.  The  United  States  would  like 
to  get  agreement  on  the  establishment 
of  additional  refugee  processing  centers 
to  accommodate  up  to  250,000  In- 
dochinese  refugees. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  additional 
resettlement  opportunities.  We  also 
will  continue  to  pursue  the  idea  of  an 
international  refugee  resettlement  fund 
as  proposed  by  Vice  President  Mondale 
at  Geneva. 

The  key  questions  still  unresolved 
are  whether  Vietnam  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide protection  of  human  rights  and 
livelihood  for  its  people  as  called  for  in 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  whether  it  is 
willing  to  seek  a  political,  rather  than  a 
military,  solution  in  Kampuchea.        □ 
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THE  PRESIDENT: 

News  Conference 
of  July  25  (Excerpts) 


Q.  Are  you  planning  to  install  any 
oreign  exchange  controls  or  capital 
controls  in  order  to  protect  the  de- 
line  of  the  dollar,  and  are  you  plan- 
ling  any  further  appointments  from 
he  corporate  section? 

A.  I  do  not  contemplate  taking  action 
f  that  kind.  I  think  the  dollar  is  sound. 
n  the  long  run,  the  principles  which 
/ill  decide  the  value  of  the  dollar  are 
etermined  by  how  effective  we  are  in 
ealing  with  the  energy  question,  how 
ffective  we  are  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
lation  question,  how  much  we  act  to 
;solve  the  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
lents,  how  we  deal  with  the  Federal 
udget  deficit,  and  so  forth.  The  basic 
nderlying  economic  factors  will  be 
/hat  causes  the  value  of  the  dollar,  not 
3me  contrived  action  that  I  might  take 
>  interfere  with  the  normal  operation 
f  the  international  monetary  scene. 

I  have  just  announced  today  that  I'm 
ppointing  Paul  Volcker  [to  be  Chair- 
lan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board],  a 
ighly  qualified  person,  internationally 
;spected  as  a  knowledgeable  man  on 
lonetary  systems,  on  whom  1  can  de- 
end.  There's  no  doubt  that  he  will 
/ork  harmoniously  with  me,  with  Bill 
liller,  who  will  be  the  new  Secretary 
f  the  Treasury.  And  I  believe  that  this 
ew  team  will  be  very  effective. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
lake  future  appointments  from  the 
orporate  world  or  the  academic  world 
r  the  journalistic  world  or  from  among 
layors  and  Governors  or  Members  of 
le  Congress.  But  I  can't  exclude  the 
orporate  sector.  But  I  can't  say  now 
/here  I'll  make  future  appointments 
rom. 


taking  some  positive  steps  to  assure 
their  safety? 

A.  It's  a  mistake  for  Americans  to 
assume  or  to  claim  that  every  time  an 
evolutionary  change  takes  place,  or 
even  an  abrupt  change  takes  place  in 
this  hemisphere,  that  somehow  it's  the 
result  of  secret,  massive  Cuban  inter- 
vention. The  fact  in  Nicaragua  is  that 
the  incumbent  government,  the  Somoza 
regime,  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  There  was  a  broad 
range  of  forces  assembled  to  replace 
Somoza  and  his  regime  as  the  head  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

We  worked  as  closely  as  we  could 
without  intervening  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Nicaragua  with  the  neighboring 
countries  and  with  the  so-called  An- 
dean group  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America  to  bring  about  an  or- 
derly transition.  Our  effort  was  to  let 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  ultimately 
make  a  decision  on  who  should  be  their 
leader,  what  form  of  government  they 
should  have.  We  also  wanted  to 
minimize  bloodshed  and  to  restore  sta- 
bility. That  is  presently  being  done. 
We  have  a  good  relationship  with  the 
new  government.  We  hope  to  improve 
it.  We  are  providing  some  minimum 
humanitarian  aid  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  who've  suffered  so  much. 

I  think  that  our  posture  in  Nicaragua 
is  a  proper  one.  I  do  not  attribute  at  all 
the  change  in  Nicaragua  to  Cuba.  I 
think  the  people  of  Nicaragua  have  got 
enough  judgment  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  and  we  will  use  our  efforts 
in  a  proper  fashion  without  interven- 
tionism,  to  let  the  Nicaraguans  let  their 
voice  be  heard  in  shaping  their  own 
affairs. 


on  the  foreign  exchange  markets, 
and  it's  approaching  the  low  levels 
that  once  before  you  had  to  launch  a 
dramatic  rescue  program  last 
November. 

In  addition  to  that,  you've  just 
named  Paul  Volcker,  a  conservative 
Republican,  to  head  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  How  do  the  poundings 
that  the  dollar  is  undergoing  on  the 
exchange  markets  and  your  naming 
of  Mr.  Volcker  square  with  your 
earlier  description? 

A.  I  see  no  incompatibility  at  all. 
Mr.  Volcker,  by  the  way,  happens  to 
be  a  Democrat.  But  he,  I  think,  is  a 
conservative  in  that  he  believes  in  con- 
trolling inflation  and  he  believes  in 
maintaining  a  sound  dollar. 

I  can't  guarantee  what  the  exact 
value  of  the  dollar  might  be  in  months 
ahead.  We  don't  freeze  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  That's  determined  by  interna- 
tional monetary  considerations.  What  I 
said  was  that  the  basic  value  of  the 
dollar  will  be  determined  not  by  the 
identity  of  a  President  or  even  the 
identity  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve;  it  will  be  shaped  by  how  ef- 
fectively our  nation  moves  to  meet  the 
energy  challenge.  There  is  some  pres- 
ent doubt  that  the  Congress  will  pass 
the  proposals  that  I  have  put  forward.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  dollar  will  in- 
crease in  value  when  the  Congress  has 
passed  the  programs  that  I  proposed. 
And,  obviously,  the  dollar  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  inflation  should  in- 
crease. 

My  prediction  is  that  inflation  will 
decrease  in  the  months  ahead.  And  I'm 
sure  that  the  dollar  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  I  abandoned  my  commit- 
ment to  a  responsible  Federal  budget 
and  start  on  wild  spending  programs 
when  they  are  not  needed. 

So,  basic  decisions  made  of  fiscal 
soundness  in  our  government  is  a  much 
more  important  factor  in  shaping  the 
value  of  the  dollar  than  is  the  identity 
of  officials  who  might  serve  in  a  tran- 
sient time. 

.  □ 


Q.    I    wonder,    in    looking    at 

licaragua,  if  we  are  in  danger  of  Q.  You  said  earlier  that  you  think 

nother  Cuba  there,  and  what  the  that  the  U.S.  dollar  is  sound.  The 

Vhite  House  plans  to  do  in  terms  of  dollar  seems  to  be  taking  a  pounding 
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VICE  PRESIDENT:        Visit  to  East  Asia 


C 


r. 


Vice  President  Mondale  departed  Washington,  D.C.,  August  24,  1979,  for  a 
trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (August  25-September  1),  Hong  Kong 
(September  1-3),  and  Tokyo  (September  3).  He  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
September  3 . 

While  in  China,  he  visited  Beijing  (Peking — August  25-29),  Xi'an  (Sian — August 
29-30),  and  Guangzhou  (Canton — August  30-September  1).  Following  are  the 
texts  of  his  address  at  Beijing  University  on  August  27,  which  was  broadcast  on 
radio  and  television  and  reprinted  in  the  People' s  Daily  and  local  newspapers 
throughout  China,  his  dinner  toast  made  at  a  welcoming  banquet  in  Beijing  on 
August  26,  and  his  remarks  at  the  opening  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  General  in 
Guangzhou  on  August  31 . 


BEIJING  UNIVERSITY, 
AUG.  27,  1979 

1  am  honored  to  appear  before  you, 
and  I  bring  you  the  warm  greetings  and 
the  friendship  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people. 

For  an  American  of  my  generation  to 
visit  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
to  touch  the  pulse  of  modern  political 
history.  For  nearly  three  decades  our 
nations  stood  separate  and  apart,  but 
the  ancient  hunger  for  community 
unites  humanity.  It  urges  us  to  find 
common  ground.  As  one  of  your  poets 
wrote  over  a  thousand  years  ago:  "We 
widen  our  view  three  hundred  miles  by 
ascending  one  flight  of  stairs."  We  are 
ascending  that  flight  of  stairs  together. 
Each  day  we  take  another  step.  This 
afternoon,  I  am  privileged  to  be  the 
first  American  political  figure  to  speak 
directly  to  the  citizens  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

And  no  setting  for  that  speech  could 
be  more  symbolic  of  our  relationship 
than  this  place  of  new  beginnings.  The 
history  of  modern  China  is  crystallized 
in  the  story  of  Beijing  University  and 
the  other  distinguished  institutions  you 
represent.  At  virtually  every  turning 
point  in  20th  century  China,  Bei-Da  has 
been  the  fulcrum. 

Sixty  years  ago,  it  was  at  Bei-Da  that 
the  May  4th  movement  began,  launch- 
ing an  era  of  unprecedented  intellectual 
ferment.  It  inaugurated  an  effort  to 
modernize  Chinese  culture  and  society. 
It  established  a  new  meeting  ground  for 
eastern  and  western  cultures.  And  its 
framework  of  mutual  respect  sustains 
our  own  cultural  cooperation  today. 

Forty-four  years  ago,  Bei-Da  was 
where  the  December  9th  movement 
galvanized  a  student  generation  to  re- 
sist external  aggression.  And  its  mes- 
sage of  sovereignty  and  nonaggression 
underpins  our  own  political  coopera- 
tion today. 


As  China  looks  to  the  future,  once 
again  it  is  Bei-Da  and  your  other  re- 
search centers  which  are  leading  the 
drive  toward  "the  four  moderniza- 
tions." And  the  closeness  of  your  de- 
velopment goals  to  our  own  interests 
will  provide  the  basis  for  our  continu- 
ing economic  cooperation. 

Today  we  find  our  two  nations  at  a 
pivotal  moment.  We  have  normalized 
our  relations.  The  curtain  has  parted; 
the  mystery  is  being  dispelled.  We  are 
eager  to  know  more  about  one  another, 
to  share  the  texture  of  our  daily  lives, 
to  forge  the  human  bonds  of  friendship. 
That  is  a  rich  beginning,  but  it  is  only  a 
beginning. 

A  modern  China  taking  its  place  in 
the  family  of  nations  is  engaged  in  a 
search  not  only  for  friendship  but  also 
for  security  and  development.  An 
America  deepening  its  relations  with 
China  does  so  not  only  out  of  genuine 
sentiment  and  not  only  out  of  natural 
curiosity;  it  does  so  out  of  the  same 
combination  of  principle  and  self- 
interest  that  is  the  engine  of  mature  re- 
lations among  all  modern  states. 

Our  job  today  is  to  establish  the 
basis  for  an  enduring  relationship  to- 
morrow. We  could  not  have  set  that 
task  without  our  friendship.  But  we 
cannot  accomplish  it  with  friendship 
alone.  On  behalf  of  President  Carter, 
this  is  the  message  I  carry  to  the  people 
of  China — a  message  about  America, 
its  purposes  in  the  world,  and  our 
hopes  for  our  relations  with  you. 

A  Message  About  America 

The  Americans  are  historically  con- 
fident people.  Our  politics  are  rooted  in 
our  values.  We  cherish  our  fundamen- 
tal beliefs  in  human  rights  and  compas- 
sion and  social  justice.  We  believe  that 
our  democratic  system  institutionalizes 
those  values.  The  opportunities  avail- 
able to  our  citizens  are  incomparable. 


Our  debates  are  vigorous  and  open. 
And  the  differences  we  air  among 
ourselves — whether  on  strategic  nu- 
clear policy  or  on  energy — are  signs  of 
our  society's  enduring  strength. 

My  country  is  blessed  with  unsur- 
passed natural  resources.  Moreover,  we> 
also  have  unparalleled  human 
resources — workers  and  farmers  and] 
scientists  and  engineers  and  indus- 
trialists and  financiers.  With  their 
genius  we  are  able  to  transform  our 
natural  assets  into  abundance,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  the  world. 

Of  course  we  face  unsolved  prob- 
lems. But  the  high  goals  we  set  for 
ourselves — and  our  determination  to 
meet  them — are  measures  of  our  na- 
tional spirit.  In  that  striving,  in  that 
restless  pursuit  of  a  better  life,  we  feel; 
a  special  affinity  for  the  people  of 
modern  China. 

In  the  world  community,  the  United 
States  seeks  international  stability  and; 
peace.  But  we  have  no  illusions  about 
the  obstacles  we  face.  We  know  that 
we  live  in  a  dangerous  world.  And  we 
are  determined  to  remain  militarily 
prepared.  We  are  fashioning  our  de- 
fenses from  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology anywhere.  We  have  forged  al- 
liances in  Europe  and  Asia  which  grow 
stronger  every  year.  Together  with  our 
Japanese  and  Western  allies,  we  will 
insure  that  our  investment  in  security  is 
equal  to  the  task  of  insuring  peace — as 
we  have  for  30  years. 

But  we  want  to  be  more  than  a  firm 
and  reliable  partner  in  world  affairs. 
We  also  believe  in  a  world  of  diversity. 

For  Sino-American  relations,  that 
means  that  we  respect  the  distinctive 
qualities  which  the  great  Chinese 
people  contribute  to  our  relationship. 
And  despite  the  sometimes  profound 
differences  between  our  two  systems, 
we  are  committed  to  joining  with  you, 
to  advance  our  many  parallel  strategic 
and  bilateral  interests.  Thus  any  nation 
which  seeks  to  weaken  or  isolate  you  in 
world  affairs  assumes  a  stance  counter 
to  American  interests.  This  is  why  the* 
United  States  normalized  relations  with 
your  country,  and  that  is  why  we  must 
work  to  broaden  and  strengthen  our 
new  friendship. 

We  must  press  forward  now  to  widen 
and  give  specificity  to  our  relations. 
The  fundamental  challenges  we  face! 
are  to  build  concrete  political  ties  in  the 
context  of  mutual  security,  to  establish 
broad  cultural  relations  in  a  framework 
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of  genuine  equality,  and  to  forge  prac- 
tical economic  bonds  with  the  goal  of 
common  benefit. 

As  we  give  substance  to  our  shared 
interests,  we  are  investing  in  the  future 
of  our  relationships.  The  more  effec- 
tively we  advance  our  agenda,  the  more 
bonds  we  build  between  us — the  more 
confident  we  can  be  that  our  relation- 
ship will  endure. 

And  so  what  we  accomplish  today 
lays  the  groundwork  for  the  decade 
ahead.  The  1980's  can  find  us  working 
together — and  working  with  other 
nations — to  meet  world  problems.  En- 
riching the  global  economy,  containing 
international  conflicts,  protecting  the 
independence  of  nations — these  goals 
must  also  be  pursued  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  our  bilateral  relationship.  The 
deeper  the  relationship,  the  more  suc- 
cessful that  worldwide  pursuit  will  be. 

That  is  the  agenda  President  Carter 
has  asked  me  to  come  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  pursue.  That  is 
the  principal  message  President  Carter 
has  asked  me  to  bring  to  you.  It  is  the 
agenda  we  share  for  the  future. 

Economic  Cooperation 

In  the  8  months  since  normalization, 
we  have  witnessed  the  rapid  expansion 
of  Sino-American  relations. 

We  have  reached  a  settlement  on 
claims-assets  and  signed  the  trade 
agreement.  Trade  between  our  coun- 
tries is  expanding.  American  oil  com- 
panies are  helping  you  explore  China's 
off-shore  oil  reserves.  Joint  commis- 
sions on  Sino-American  economic  re- 
lations and  on  scientific  and  technical 
exchange  have  been  established.  We 
have  exchanged  numerous  governmen- 
tal delegations,  including  the  visits  of 
many  heads  of  our  respective  ministries 
and  departments,  and  the  flow  of 
people  between  our  two  countries  is 
reaching  new  heights.  We  have  gained 
a  cooperative  momentum.  Together  let 
us  sustain  and  strengthen  it.  For  a 
strong  and  secure  and  modernizing 
China  is  also  in  the  American  interest 
in  the  decade  ahead. 

In  agriculture,  your  continued  de- 
velopment not  only  provides  a  better 
life  for  the  Chinese  people,  it  also 
serves  our  interests — for  your  gains  in 
agriculture  will  increase  limited  world 
food  supplies. 

In  trade,  our  interests  are  served  by 
your  expanding  exports  of  natural  re- 
sources and  industrial  products.  And  at 
the  same  time  your  interests  are  served 
by  the  purchases  you  can  finance 
through  those  exports. 

As  you  industrialize,  you  provide  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  your 
people.  And  at  the  same  time  our  inter- 


ests are  served — for  this  will  increase 
the  flow  of  trade,  narrow  the  wealth 
gap  between  the  developed  and  the  de- 
veloping world  and  thus  help  alleviate 
a  major  source  of  global  instability. 

Above  all,  both  our  political  inter- 
ests are  served  by  your  growing 
strength  in  all  fields — for  it  helps  deter 
others  who  might  seek  to  impose  them- 
selves on  you. 

Efforts  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  to 
keep  China  weak  destabilized  the  entire 
world.  For  many  years,  China  was  a 
flashpoint  of  great  power  competition. 
But  a  confident  China  can  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  region. 
Today  the  unprecedented  and  friendly 
relations  among  China,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  bring  international  sta- 
bility to  northeast  Asia.  That  is  why 
deepening  our  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  relations  is  so  strategically 
important — not  only  for  your  security 
but  for  the  peace  of  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

We  are  taking  crucial  steps  to  ad- 
vance our  economic  relationship. 

First,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
President  Carter  will  submit  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Congress  the  trade 
agreement  we  reached  with  you.  This 
agreement  will  extend  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  China.  And  its 
submission  is  not  linked  to  any  other 
issue. 

Second,  I  will  be  signing  an  agree- 
ment on  development  of  hydroelectric 
energy  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  U.S.  Government  agencies  are 
now  ready  to  help  develop  China's  hy- 
droelectric power  on  a  compensatory 
basis. 

Third,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  establish  Export-Import  Bank  credit 
arrangements  for  the  P.R.C.  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  up  to  a  total  of  $2 
billion  over  a  5-year  period.  If  the  pace 
of  development  warrants  it,  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  additional  credit 
arrangements.  We  have  begun  discus- 
sions toward  this  end. 

Fourth,  the  Carter  Administration 
this  year  will  seek  congressional  au- 
thority to  encourage  American  busi- 
nesses to  invest  in  China — by  provid- 
ing the  guarantees  and  insurance  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

We  also  stand  ready  to  work  with  the 
Chinese  Government  to  reach  textile, 
maritime,  and  civil  aviation  agreements 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Culture  and  Education 

As  we  advance  our  cultural  relation- 
ship, universities  will  again  be  a  cru- 
cial meeting  ground  between  Chinese 
and  Americans,  just  as  they  were  in  an 


earlier  era. 

Today  gifted  Chinese  scholars  study 
in  America,  and  American  scholars — 
many  of  whom  I  am  delighted  to  see 
here  today — study  in  China.  That  ex- 
change inherits  a  distinguished  tradi- 
tion. On  campuses  all  across  the  United 
States,  Americans  who  lectured  and 
studied  in  China  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's  today  are  invigorating  our  own 
intellectual  life — none  of  them  with 
greater  distinction  than  Professor  John 
K.  Fairbank,  who  honors  us  by  joining 
my  traveling  party.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  proud  that  Chinese  scholars  who 
study  American  agronomy,  engineer- 
ing, and  medicine  have  been  able  to 
contribute  the  skills  they  gained  in  our 
country  to  the  progress  of  Chinese  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  a  mutual  relationship — a  true 
reciprocity — we  are  now  engaged  in 
building.  From  us,  you  will  learn  as- 
pects of  science  and  technology.  Our 
anthropologists  and  archaeologists  have 
tools  to  share  with  you  as  you  explore 
your  own  past.  American  and  Chinese 
social  scientists  and  humanists  have  in- 
sights to  offer  each  other — a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  our  respective  institu- 
tions and  values. 

And  so  with  your  help,  we  intend  to 
broaden  our  horizons.  Chinese  re- 
searchers pioneer  in  key  areas,  from 
medical  burn  therapy  to  earthquake 
prediction,  and  we  want  to  learn  these 
skills  from  you.  Where  the  progress  of 
science  requires  global  cooperation — in 
astronomy,  in  oceanography,  in 
meteorology — our  common  efforts  can 
benefit  the  world.  And  our  social  sci- 
entists and  humanists  have  hardly 
begun  to  share  your  understanding  of 
history,  of  social  change,  and  of  human 
potential. 

Strong  bilateral  relations  serve  our 
strategic  interests.  Through  them,  both 
of  us  can  foster  the  world  community 
we  seek — a  world  that  respects  diver- 
sity and  welcomes  constructive  change. 

A  Just  World  Order 

Today  there  are  162  nations  in  the 
world,  most  of  them  poor.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  live  in 
developing  countries.  Every  day, 
people  in  these  nations  are  lifting  their 
heads  to  demand  independence  and 
justice.  Every  day  efforts  by  rulers  to 
oppress  their  people  are  meeting  in- 
creasing resistance.  Governments  are 
coming  to  understand  not  only  the 
necessity  but  also  the  fundamental  wis- 
dom and  decency  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  their  people  through  law. 

When  political  power  is  more  equi- 
tably shared  within  nations,  when  that 
power  shifts  from  the  few  to  the  many 
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among  nations,  when  an  era  of  colo- 
nialism gives  way  to  a  more  just  inter- 
national order — these  changes  deserve 
worldwide  support. 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  the  preemi- 
nent military  and  economic  power  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  faced  a 
fundamental  choice.  Were  we  to  resist 
those  winds  of  change,  attaining  our 
national  security  by  defending  the 
status  quo?  Were  we  to  collude  with  a 
few  other  countries  in  an  effort  to 
dominate  the  world?  Or  were  we  to 
welcome  change,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  and  to  help  shape  a 
more  just  world  order? 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the 
choice  my  country  has  made.  The 
United  States  believes  that  any  effort 
by  one  country  to  dominate  another  is 
doomed  to  failure.  Neither  by  relying 
exclusively  on  an  increasing  stock  of 
arms  nor  by  direct  or  indirect  military 
intervention  can  any  nation  hope  to  at- 
tain lasting  security.  On  the  contrary, 
nations  which  embark  on  that  course 
will  find  themselves  increasingly  iso- 
lated and  vulnerable. 

And  nothing  more  vividly  demon- 
strates our  belief  in  those  principles 
than  the  normalization  of  Sino- 
American  relations.  Normalization  sig- 
nals our  understanding  that  American 
security  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  at- 
tained not  by  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  not  by  colluding  for  purposes  of 
domination  but  by  fostering  a  world  of 
independent  nations  with  which  we  can 
build  positive  relations. 

That  is  the  world  community  we 
seek.  It  is  a  vision  of  diversity,  of  con- 
structive ties,  and  above  all,  of  peace. 
In  a  world  that  hopes  to  find  new 
energy  sources,  peace  is  essential.  In  a 
world  that  aims  to  eliminate  hunger  and 
disparities  in  wealth,  global  equilib- 
rium is  vital.  In  a  world  that  is  working 
to  eradicate  communicable  diseases  and 
to  safeguard  our  environment,  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  crucial. 

To  secure  that  peace,  to  maintain 
that  equilibrium,  to  promote  that  coop- 
eration, the  United  States  is  totally 
committed. 


A  World  of  Diversity 

During  the  visit  to  the  United  States 
by  Vice  Premier  Deng  and  Madame 
Zhuo  in  January,  President  Carter  said 
this: 

We've  not  entered  this  new  relationship  for 
any  short-term  gains.  We  have  a  long-term 
commitment  to  a  world  community  of  di- 
verse. .  .  and  independent  nations.  We  believe 
that  a  strong  and  a  secure  China  will  play  a 
cooperative  part  in  developing  that  type  of  world 
community.  .  .  . 


I  would  like  to  underscore  that  point. 
Anyone  who  seeks  to  understand 
America  is  invariably  drawn  back  to 
the  idea  of  diversity.  The  United  States 
is  a  nation  of  immigrants,  all  of  whom 
contribute  to  our  society  their  distinct 
talents  and  traditions. 

The  American  people  find  their 
common  heritage  not  in  a  single  blood- 
line, not  in  thousands  of  years  of 
shared  national  history  but  in  their 
shared  ideals.  And  we  have  a  profound 
faith  in  the  very  diversity  that  shapes 
us.  We  value  tolerance  and  pluralism 
and  mutual  respect. 

We  aim  to  honor  those  same  princ- 
ples  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  For 
Sino-American  relations,  that  does  not 
mean  we  will  always  agree.  But  in  a 
world  that  respects  diversity,  countries 
as  different  as  the  United  States  and 
China  can  work  side  by  side  toward 
common  goals.  Together,  we  can  en- 
rich our  two  cultures,  strengthen  our 
two  economies,  build  better  lives  for 
both  our  peoples,  and  together  we  can 
help  stabilize  the  world  community — 
fostering  respect  for  diversity  and 
standing  firmly  opposed  to  intolerance 
and  domination. 

Last  month,  China  and  the  United 
States  joined  many  other  nations  in 
Geneva  to  confront  the  agony  of  the 
Indochinese  refugees.  The  enormity  of 
their  human  tragedy  defies  the  imagi- 
nation. In  a  world  that  seeks  to  alleviate 
such  suffering — suffering  that  tran- 
scends national  boundaries — the  way  of 
conscience  is  the  way  of  common 
cause. 

Today  the  world  watches  us.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  testing  whether  a  de- 
veloped nation  and  a  developing 
nation — each  with  different  traditions, 
each  with  different  systems — can  build 
a  broad,  enduring,  constructive  re- 
lationship. Certainly  there  will  be  seri- 
ous barriers  to  overcome.  But  if  we  can 
work  together,  future  generations  will 
thank  us.  If  we  fail,  not  only  will  our 
children  suffer,  the  entire  world  will 
feel  the  consequences. 

Diversity  and  stability  are  not  new 
themes  in  Sino-American  relations. 
President  Roosevelt  once  said  this: 

It  is  to  the  advantage — and  not  to  the 
disadvantage — of  other  nations,  when  any  nation 
becomes  stable  and  prosperous;  able  to  keep  the 
peace  within  its  own  borders,  and  strong  enough 
not  to  invite  aggression  from  without.  We  heart- 
ily hope  for  the  progress  of  China.  And  so  far  as 
by  peaceable  and  legitimate  means  we  are  able, 
we  will  do  our  part  toward  furthering  that  prog- 
ress. 

It  was  a  bright  vision  three  genera- 
tions ago,  and  subsequent  events  only 
postponed  the  fulfillment  of  its  prom- 


ise. As  we  look  to  the  future,  let  us  re- 
solve to  rekindle  the  light  of  its  insight. 


DINNER  TOAST, 
BEIJING,  AUG.  26,  1979 

Mr.  Vice  Premier  [Deng],  my  wife 
Joan  and  I  were  honored  to  meet  you 
and  Madame  Zhuo  7  months  ago  on 
your  historic  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Your  trip  broke  through  diplomatic 
barriers  that  had  stood  high  for  30 
years.  And  you  did  more  than  that.  In 
Washington,  and  on  your  journey 
around  the  United  States,  you  rekindled 
the  friendship  and  affection  of  the 
American  people  for  the  great  people 
of  China. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  few 
days — to  my  talks  with  you,  Premier 
Hua  and  other  leaders,  to  my  speech  at 
Beijing  University,  and  to  my  visits  to 
Xi'an  and  Guangzhou.  But  already  on 
this  visit  I  have  sensed  the  theme  that 
will  run  through  it.  For  this  afternoon  I 
had  a  brief  chance  to  see  Beijing's 
historic  Front  Gate  and  to  explore  some 
city  streets.  At  the  Front  Gate,  I  began 
to  understand  the  legacies  of  your  past. 
And  on  Beijing's  streets,  in  the  healthy 
and  strong  determined  faces  of  the 
people  I  saw  and  met,  I  was  moved  by 
the  enormous  potential  you  have  for  the 
future. 

Though  this  is  my  first  visit  to 
China,  it  is  not  my  first  trip  to  Asia.  A 
year  ago,  I  visited  the  ASEAN  [As- 
sociation of  South  East  Asian  Nations] 
countries  and  our  ANZUS  [Australia, 
New  Zealand,  U.S.  pact]  allies.  They 
all  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  strengthened 
Sino-American  relationship  which  has 
brought  me  here  today. 

Visits  at  the  highest  levels  have 
marked  each  milestone  in  our  relation- 
ship. Journeys  by  two  Presidents  were 
integral  parts  of  our  mutual  quest  for 
normalization.  The  visit  of  Vice  Pre- 
mier Deng  and  Vice  premier  Fang 
brought  that  quest  to  an  end  and 
launched  us  into  a  new  era.  In  the 
months  since,  we  have  witnessed  a 
profusion  of  Cabinet-level  visits, 
agreement-signings,  and  new  ties  at  all 
working  levels  of  our  governments.  We 
have  laid  the  institutional  basis  for  a 
flourishing  relationship.  And  we  have 
set  the  tone  of  cooperation  that  will 
mark  our  ties  in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  insure 
that  in  the  1980's  our  relationship  ful- 
fills its  potential.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  visit. 

If  we  strengthen  our  bilateral  ties, 
we  can  both  make  dramatic  economic 
progress;  we  can  both  enrich  our  cul- 
tures. But  above  all,  an  enduring 
Sino-American  relationship  will  pro- 
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mote  the  stable  international  environ- 
ment we  both  need  to  meet  our  domes- 
tic challenges  and  address  problems  of 
global  concern. 

And  so  what  has  brought  our  two 
nations  together  is  this:  We  both  seek  a 
world  of  stability  and  peace — of  inde- 
pendent and  diverse  nations  coopera- 
ting for  their  common  economic  prog- 
ress. And  we  both  are  opposed  to  ef- 
forts by  any  country  to  dominate 
another. 

The  decade  of  the  1980's  will  bring 
years  of  challenge  in  international  af- 
fairs. But  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  will  do  everything  it  must 
to  remain  as  secure  and  prosperous  in 
the  future  as  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

Through  your  four  modernizations 
you,  too,  are  determined  to  attain  the 
same  goal  for  yourself.  The  United 
States  agrees  that  the  modernized 
China  of  the  future  can  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  creation  of  a 
just  international  order  than  the  China 
of  today. 

We  believe  that  the  Sino-American 
relationship  can  emerge  in  the  1980's 
as  one  of  the  major  bulwarks  of  peace 
and  justice  in  the  world.  To  achieve 
that  goal,  I  wish  to  join  you  in  widen- 
ing our  consultations  on  world 
affairs — and  where  possible,  achieve  a 
common  purpose  through  our  separate 
action. 

To  reach  that  goal,  and  to  consoli- 
date our  friendship,  we  must  widen  and 
deepen  our  bilateral  relations.  A 
flourishing  relationship  between  us  in 
the  1980's — in  commerce,  in  culture, 
in  the  sciences  and  technology — will 
demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  the 
significance  we  attach  to  our  common 
surpose — a  world  of  independent  na- 
:ions,  of  equilibrium,  and  of  peace. 


U.S.  CONSULATE  GENERAL, 
5UANGZHOU,  AUG.  31,  1979 

Today  we  take  another  important 
step  in  translating  normal  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
nto  concrete  reality.  In  my  talks  with 
Chinese  leaders  in  Beijing  and  Xi'an, 
jne  thread  that  ran  throughout  all  our 
:onversations  was  the  need  to  deepen 
ind  broaden  our  relationship.   That  is 


Vice  President  Mondale  and  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  shake  hands  after  document-signing 
ceremony.   (Photo  courtesy  of  the  White  House) 


more  than  a  polite  diplomatic  conven- 
tion. It  means  that  our  political  ties 
must  now  be  accompanied  by  literally  a 
profusion  of  economic  and  cultural 
ties.  It  means  that  our  relations  must 
not  only  join  government  to  govern- 
ment but  also  forge  new  Sino-American 
links  between  scientists,  engineers, 
artists,  and  business  leaders. 

This  afternoon  we  advance  that  ef- 
fort by  opening  the  first  American  con- 
sulate general  in  China  in  30  years. 
This  is  not  just  another  ceremony:  It  is 
a  symbol  of  all  we  mean  by  truly  nor- 
mal relations.  With  this  step) — and  with 
the  opening  of  Chinese  consulates  in 
American  cities — we  lay  the 
groundwork  for  broader  relations  be- 
tween citizens  of  both  our  countries  in 
the  1980's. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can consulate  be  opened  in 
Guangzhou.  By  far  the  largest  portion 
of  Chinese-Americans  trace  their  an- 
cestry to  this  area,  as  we  found  out  this 
morning.  Guangzhou  was  the  historic 
first  point  of  contact  between  our  two 
countries.  When  George  Washington 
was  sworn  in  as  President,  American 
ships  were  in  Guangzhou  harbor.  And 
today,   as   increasing   numbers  of 


Americans  coming  to  China's  trade 
fairs  know,  Guangzhou  is  a  linchpin  of 
China's  developing  economy. 

No  one  could  do  a  finer  job  as 
America's  first  Consul  General  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  than 
Richard  Williams.  Dick  is  a  fine  career 
Foreign  Service  officer  who  has  de- 
voted his  whole  professional  life  to 
China,  and  his  broad  background  in 
economic  and  commercial  affairs  will 
be  put  to  good  use.  We  are  working  to 
set  up  permanent  headquarters  for  the 
consulate  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Today  the  United  States  and  China 
are  actively  negotiating  a  consular 
treaty  which  will  put  our  consular  rela- 
tions on  a  firm  and  permanent  footing. 
That  treaty  will  enable  us  to  open  addi- 
tional American  and  Chinese  consul- 
ates general  beyond  the  four  already 
set  for  Guangzhou,  Shanghai,  San 
Francisco,  and  Houston. 

In  the  spirit  of  Sino-American 
friendship,  as  an  important  step  toward 
making  normal  relations  a  concrete  re- 
ality, it  is  my  privilege  at  this  moment 
to  declare  the  Guangzhou  Consulate 
General  of  the  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cially opened.  □ 
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THE  SECRETARY:        News 
Conference  of  September  5 


Let  me  begin  with  a  few  comments 
on  the  presence  of  a  Soviet  combat 
brigade  in  Cuba.  We  regard  this  as  a 
very  serious  matter  affecting  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  unit  runs  counter  to  long- 
held  American  policies. 

The  identification  of  this  unit  as  a 
combat  force  has  recently  been  con- 
firmed by  our  intelligence  community. 
They  have  now  concluded  that  this 
force  has  been  in  Cuba  since  at  least 
the  mid-1970's.  Reanalysis  of  the 
older,  fragmentary  data  in  the  light  of 
more  recently  acquired  information 
suggests  that  elements  of  a  Soviet 
brigade  may  have  been  there  since  the 
early  1970's  and  possibly  before  that. 
The  process  of  reanalyzing  our  earlier 
information  continues. 

The  unit  appears  to  consist  of 
2.000-3.000  personnel.  It  includes 
motorized  rifle  battalions,  tank  and  ar- 
tillery battalions,  and  combat  and 
service  support  units.  These  figures  are 
separate  from  the  Soviet  military  ad- 
visory and  technical  military  personnel 
in  Cuba,  which  we  now  estimate  to  be 
between  1,500  and  2,000. 

The  specific  mission  of  the  combat 
unit  is  unclear.  There  is  no  air  or  sealift 
capability  associated  with  the  brigade 
which  would  give  it  an  assault  capabil- 
ity nor  is  the  presence  of  this  unit  cov- 
ered by  our  bilateral  understandings 
with  the  Soviets  in  1962  or  1970. 

Nonetheless,  the  presence  of  a 
Soviet  combat  unit  in  Cuba  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern.  I  will  be  pursuing 
this  matter  with  the  Soviets  in  the 
coming  days. 

I  will  be  discussing  this  issue  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee this  afternoon  and  setting  forth  the 
approach  which  we  plan  to  take  with 
the  Soviets.  We  will  keep  the  press  and 
the  public  informed  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  we  can  as  we  proceed.  I  know  you 
will  understand  that  the  interests  of  our 
country  would  not  be  served  by  my 
now  going  into  the  specific  nature  of 
our  approach. 

Q.  Have  you  or  will  you  ask  the 
Soviets  to  remove  those  troops? 

A.  The  discussions  with  the  Soviets 
will  affect  the  action  which  we  will 
take.  Let  me  say  very  simply  that  1  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo. 

Q.  How  will  this  affect  the  national 


debate  on  SALT  and  other  aspects  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations? 

A.  As  I  have  indicated,  this  is  a  seri- 
ous matter  and  will  be  treated  as  such. 
At  the  same  time,  SALT  is  a  matter  of 
fundamental  importance. 

I  believe  that  the  hearings  on  SALT 
ratification  should  proceed.  However, 
we  will  be  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  Senate  Committee  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  we  proceed  in  our  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviets. 

Q.  How  could  the  Soviets  have 
stationed  a  brigade  of  this  size  and 
this  caliber  in  Cuba  for  several  years 
without  U.S.  intelligence  finding  out 
about  it? 

A.  First,  the  information  which  has 
been  assembled  over  a  period  of  years 
has  been  fragmentary  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  piece  together. 

As  you  know,  in  evaluating  intelli- 
gence information,  it  is  like  putting  a 
jigsaw  puzzle  together,  and  one  has  to 
continue  to  examine  the  various  frag- 
ments. And  sometimes  the  fragments 
all  fall  together  and  then  you  can  arrive 
at  a  conclusion.  This  is  what  happened 
in  this  case. 

Q.  How  does  the  inability  of  the 
intelligence  community  to  detect  this 
Soviet  brigade  for  several  years  re- 
flect upon  its  ability  to  detect  small 
differences  in  Soviet  rocket  config- 
urations and  other  SALT  related  in- 
telligence problems  on  a  much 
broader  land  area  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A.  There  is  a  clear  difference  be- 
tween determining  whether  a  particular 
unit  or  element  of  a  unit  is,  when  cov- 
ered by  photographic  intelligence  from 
a  satellite,  a  unit  which  belongs  to  a 
particular  country,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  opposed  to  the  Cubans.  This 
is  much  more  difficult  to  monitor  than 
monitoring  such  things  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  missile  sites,  of  re- 
ceiving an  analysis  of  telemetry,  and 
the  kinds  of  things  which  are  important 
for  SALT  monitoring. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up  on  your  re- 
sponse that  you  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo.  Is  it  the  combat 
characteristics  of  this  unit  that  are  so 
disturbing  to  us  or  is  it  the  presence  of 
the  forces?  In  other  words,  are  you 
or  will  we  call  for  the  removal  of  the 
forces  themselves? 

A.   It  is  the  combat  nature  of  the 
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units  which  is  a  matter  of  very  serious 
concern  to  us.  We  have  realized,  as 
you  all  know,  that  there  were  training 
units  and  signal  units  stationed  there 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Q.  Something  you  said  earlier  im- 
plied to  me  at  least  that  you  may, 
with  time,  reconsider  the  question  of 
linkage  between  SALT  and  whatever 
action  you  may  request  from  the 
Soviets  regarding  the  removal  or  re- 
duction or  whatever  of  these  Soviet 
troops.  Am  I  hearing  you  wrong? 

A.  What  I  said  is  that  I  think  that 
the  hearings  on  ratification  should  go 
forward  because  of  their  fundamental 
importance.  I  have  also  said,  however, 
because  this  is  a  matter  of  a  serious 
nature,  that  we  must  keep  in  close 
contact  and  in  discussion  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  we  go  forward  in 
our  discussions  with  the  Soviets. 

Q.  Senator  Stone  recently  said  that 
everything  is  not  yet  out;  there  is 
more  to  come.  Some  of  us  have  been 
told  that  the  Soviets  have  constructed 
a  military  airfield  and  have  been 
working  on  a  missile  boat  base  and 
that  there  might  be  even  another 
base  with  combat  troops.  Can  you 
address  that? 

And,  secondly,  on  the  matter  of 
the  intelligence  just  becoming 
known,  some  of  us  were  told  last 
month,  before  you  wrote  your  letter 
saying  to  the  Senator  there  was  no 
significant  Soviet  military  force  other 
than  the  advisers,  we  were  told  that 
there  was  intelligence,  at  least  in 
July,  to  suggest  very  strongly  that 
they  had  combat  infantry  artillery 
battalions  there. 

A.  Let  me  say  at  the  time  that  I 
wrote  my  letter  to  Senator  Stone,  1  re- 
viewed this  within  the  government  with 
full  interagency  coordination  among  all 
of  the  intelligence  elements  of  the  gov- 
ernment. At  that  time  they  concluded 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  combat 
presence  in  there. 

I  told  Senator  Stone  after  I  wrote  him 
the  letter  that  we  were  going  to  inten- 
sify our  investigation  and  collection 
activities  and  our  analysis  of  the  infor- 
mation as  it  came  in  and  that  as  soon  as 
we  felt  that  we  had  additional  informa- 
tion which  might  bear  on  the  subject 
and  give  us  a  clearer  reading  of  what 
the  situation  was,  I  would  immediately 
make  this  information  available  to  him, 
to  members  of  the  relevant  Senate 
Committees  and  others.  And  that  is  just 
what  we  have  done. 

Q.  Has  the  public  been  told  the  full 
story  of  Soviet  military  activity  in 
Cuba? 
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\.  I  think  we  have  told  the  public 
everything  at  this  point  that  is  ol  sig- 
nificance. We  are  continuing  to  inves- 
tigate other  matters  as  well.  And  it  we 
get  information  that  is  ol  importance. 
we  will,  of  course,  make  it  available. 

Q.  To  move  the  matter  to  a  slightly 
different  area,  as  we  all  know,  action 
has  been  taken  against  the  CIA  act- 
ing through  journalists  abroad.  But 
there  is  another  matter  of  interest, 
which  is  foreign  intelligence  services 
using  the  media  in  this  country.  And 
specifically  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
anything  can  or  will  be  done  about 
the  case  of  the  Mossad  working 
through  certain  newspapers,  includ- 
ing The  Sew  York  Times,  through 
:ertain  agents,  including  Roy  (John 
—  and  this  has  all  been  publicly 
documented  —  and  through  the  old 
Permindex  assassination  network  at 
:his  point  to  set  up  an  assassination 
>f  presidential  candidate  Lyndon 
laRouche  and  possibly  others  as 
a e II ?  And  isn't  it  time  that  w  e 
.tarted  cleaning  up  these  kinds  of 
■ather  filthy  foreign  operations? 

A.  I  think  you  are  leaping  to  conclu- 
sions on  some  of  the  matters  that  you 
lave  referred  to.  I  do  not  want  to  en- 
iorse  or  give  any  credence  to  the  alle- 
gations which  you  have  made. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  our  ac- 
ivity  in  following  the  activities  of  any 
breign  intelligence  agencies  in  the 
Jnited  States.  But  there  is  nothing 
nore  that  I  can  add  at  this  point  to 
kour  statement. 

Q.  One.  do  you  consider  what  the 
>oviets  have  in  Cuba  as  a  bast?  And. 
wo.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  to  ask 
his.  but  if  they  had  been  there  for 
everal  years,  have  had  a  combat  ca- 
lability  or  a  combat  unit  there  for 
everal  years,  why  is  it  a  serious 
natter?  * 

\.  Let  me  answer  the  second  half  of 
'our  question  first.  The  presence  of 
-ombat  troops  in  Cuba — Soviet  combat 
(roops — at  any  time,  is  a  serious  mat- 
er. And  if  we  had  known  about  that 
act  and  could  have  demonstrated  that 
Sact  in  the  mid-1970s  or  in  the  early 
|970's,  that  would  have  been  a  serious 
[actor  then  and  would  have  been  raised 
\  l  that  time  as  a  serious  matter  to  be 
lealt  with. 

h  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  presence  of  these 
orces  constitute  a  base,  the  answer  I 
nust  give  you  on  that  one  is  a 
imple  and  straightforward  one:  We  do 
tot  know  at  this  time  whether  it  con- 
tinues a  base.  Our  conversations  and 
tiscussions  with  the  Soviet  L'nion  will 
bed  light  on  this,  and  we  will  have  to 


arrive  at  our  conclusion  as  we  proceed 
with  those  discussions. 

O.  Karly  on  in  this  Administra- 
tion, the  United  States,  as  a  gesture 
of  good  will  to  the  Cubans,  cut  off 
surveillance  flights,  specifically  U-2 
flights. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  you  can  tell 
us  whether  these  were  reinstated 
and,  secondlv.  whether  the  lack  of 
those  surveillance  flights  mav  have 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion that  you  have  had  over  the  past 
couple  of  years? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  so  I  think  that 
the  flights  which  were  conducted 
been  sufficient  —  as  one  goes  back  and 
goes  over  the  take  that  has  corne  from 
those  flights  —  to,  in  hindsight,  as  the 
final  pieces  lell  into  place  which  made 
it  possible  to  corne  to  this  conclu 
on  reanalysis.  to  take  a  look  at  the  past 
information  and  conclude  that  that 
inf ormation  —  now  that  we  have  the 
final  piece  or  two  which  puts  the  jig- 
saw together — u,  inclu- 
sion that                                    :  at 

Q.  I  am  wondering  on  what  basis 
you  can  now  be  so  certain  that  those 
troops  were  introduced  in  the  mid- 
or  possibly  even  in  the  early  1970s 
when  for  so  manv  vc-ars  vou  appar- 
ently did  not  have  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  even  respond. 

\.   Because  we  have  corroborating 
evidence  of  different  kinds  now  th a 
did  not  have  before. 

Q.  What  I  am  asking  is  in  response 
to  some  of  the  questions  that  were 
raised  in  July,  both  vour  office  and 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were 
not  even  allowing  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops.  It  was 
being  flatly  denied  at  that  time. 

\.  That  was  the  conclusion,  at  that 
point,  of  the  intelligence  community. 
Since  then,  as  I  said,  additional  evi- 
dence has  become  available,  evidence 
which  was  redundant  but  backed  up 
and  corroborated  other  types  of  evi- 
dence. And  once  that  pattern  was  put 
together,  then  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity was  able  to  come  to  a  firm  conclu- 
sion. 

Q.  On  that  same  question,  do  I 
understand  vou  correctly  to  be 
iny  that  the  2.000  to  3.000-man 
brigade  essentially  was  in  place  in 
(  uba  before  even  this  \dministra- 
tion  took  office? 

\ .  A  force  of  approximately  that     z  . 
yes.  That  is  the  conclusion  that 
has  now  been  arrived  at. 

Q.  Vj  all  that  has  happened  in  the 


last  few  weeks  is  that  the  intelligence 
community   has   now    reached    thai 

conclusion.  I  he  Soviets  haven't  done 
anything  special  in  the  last  vear  or 
two? 

A.  'I  hat  i .  corre 

O.  Is  there  any  reason  now  whv 
the  1962  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  time  of  tin  Cuban  missile 
crisis  could  not  be  made  public  so 
that  people  would  have  a  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  Russians  are 
keeping  that  agreement  or  not? 

A.  'fhe  essence  of   the    1962 
merit  is  generally  known  to  the  public, 
and  lei  me  give  you  as  much  as  1  can 
about  it.  The   1962  a  ml  is  not 

a  simple  piece  of  paper    It  cor 
of    an   exchange   of    let! 
President  Kenned)   and  Chairman 
Khrushchev;1  ii  consists  of  discussions 
between  Russian  officials,  including 
Minister  Kuznetsov,   Minister  Mi 

in,   and    individuals   in   the    United 

States  and  representatives  of 

;rnment.   It  includes  di 

between  officials  of   the  Unite 

and  Ambassador  D  So  that  it  is 

ries  of   both  exchanges  of    I 
and  d  ,ns  that  make  Up  the 

:nt. 

O.  Whv  couldn't  that  whole-  pack- 
age be  made-  public  now?  What  is  the 
reason  that  it  can'1  be  made  public  ' 
Seventeen  vcars  have  passed. 

\.  f  -     is  a  matter  which  I  think 
fair  question  to  a  - 
the  situation  to  determine  w- 

;n  at  least  put  out  a  full 
mary   of  what  the  essense  of 

.-mem  and  the  rt  1970  is 

II,  and  I  hope  tha  i)  be  able 

Q.  Are  there  any  plans  bv  the  1..S. 

Covernment  to  reinforce  ground 

forces  and  Air  force  units  in  Cuan- 
tanamo  at  this  time- .' 

K.    I    dOt  I  U 

tions  which  we  might  take  in  th  i 
ture.  Let  me  '.ever,  tr 

to  be  taken  ir 
that  we  are  plant 

O.  Did  the  reanalysis  of  the  Cuban 
data  follow  the  Nicaraguan  —  I'm 
sorrv.  the  insurrection  in  Nicaragua 
by  the  Cuban-backed  — 

\.       vas  not — 
Q    \>,  c  correlation  ' 

V  marked  ir  l)  by 
that.  This  analy . 

result  of  the  ree  t                that  we  had 

been  involved  in;  and  i  -got 

the  necessary  information  e  at 
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the  conclusions,   we  immediately  re- 
leased the  conclusions. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on 
the  thesis  that  this  is  essentially  a 
hand-holding  operation  for  the  Cu- 
bans who  have  forces  around  the 
world? 

A.  There  are  many  different  theories 
as  to  what  the  purpose  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  battalion  or  brigade  in 
Cuba  is.  At  this  point,  we  do  not  know 
which  of  these  various  hypotheses  is 
correct.  Obviously,  one  of  the  issues 
which  we  will  be  discussing  with  the 
Soviets  is  the  statement  by  the  Soviets 
with  respect  to  the  purpose  and  inten- 
tions which  relate  to  the  brigade. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  another 
U.S.  Ambassador  had  met  several 
times  with  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation 
Organization]  officials,  why  was 
Ambassador  Young  singled  out  for 
holding  a  session  with  that  group's 
U.N.  representative,  particularly 
since  Young's  action  could  have  been 
justified  by  the  fact  that  he  was  then 
President  of  the  Security  Council? 

A.  Insofar  as  the  situation  of  Ambas- 
sador Young's  resignation  is  con- 
cerned, let  me  say  several  things.  First, 
the  situation  has  been  gone  into  at 
length.  The  situation  has  been  reviewed 
time  and  again  by  the  spokesman  for 
the  Department,  and  I  wish  to  make 
very  clear  that  I  stand  behind  the 
statements  of  the  spokesman  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

I  want  to  also  make  very  clear  that  I 
stand  fully  behind  the  statement  which 
I  issued  at  the  time  that  Andy's  resig- 
nation was  offered  and  accepted  — 
namely,  that  Andy  has  made  great 
contributions  to  the  United  States  and 
to  its  foreign  policy. 

I  think  that  it  would  not  do  any 
good  —  it  would  be  fruitless,  and,  in- 
deed, an  unwise  step — to  rehash  all 
of  this  ground  again. 

Q.  It  has  now  been  a  full  week 
since  the  Soviet  charge  d'affaires  was 
called  in  to  the  State  Department  and 
informed  of  American  concern  over 
the  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba.  During 
that  time,  the  only  public  response 
from  the  Soviets  has  been  a  rather 
scoffing  one  in  the  press.  I  under- 
stand further  that  the  Soviet  charge's 
response  was  similar.  Do  you  con- 
sider at  this  time  that  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse has  been  timely  and  serious? 

A.  I  have  asked  Ambassador  Dobry- 
nin  to  return  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  I  will  then  be  meeting 
with  him.  I  do  not  feel,  until  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  meet  with  him,  that  we  will 


have  had  a  serious  chance  to  discuss 
this  issue. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  will  get  a 
response,  I  hope,  today  to  the  message 
which  I  sent  to  him  in  regard  to  his  re- 
turn. 

Q.  You  seemed  to  imply  earlier 
that  it  is  the  combat  nature  of  the 
Soviet  force  that  bothers  us,  and  to 
me,  at  any  rate,  implied  that  the  men 
can  stay  if  the  combat  nature  of  the 
force  is  removed.  Is  that  what  you 
meant  to  imply? 

A.  What  I  meant  to  say  is  that  the 
combat  nature  is  of  great  importance.  It 
is  of  serious  concern  to  us.  I  want  to 
have  further  discussions  about  this 
whole  matter,  including  the  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  presence  of  the 
brigade.  I  don't  want  to,  at  this  point, 
comment  any  further  than  I  have  al- 
ready about  the  matter  of  what  we  will 
do. 

Q.  What  impact  does  the  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  have  on 
problems  in  the  Caribbean  and  in 
Central  America? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  evi- 
dence at  this  point  as  to  what  the  im- 
pact may  or  may  not  be.  One  can 
speculate  on  what  the  impact  might  be, 
depending  upon  the  situation,  the  facts, 
and  what  their  purpose  is.  But  it  would 
be,  I  think,  fruitless  for  me  to  specu- 
late. 

Q.  North  Korea  has  rejected  the 
joint  U.S.  and  South  Korean  pro- 
posal for  three-way  talks.  What  is 
the  next  U.S.  step  toward  North 
Korea? 

A.  Our  position  is  that  we  shall 
watch  and  wait  and  see  what  happens.  I 
do  not  necessarily  consider  the  re- 
sponse which  has  been  given  by  the 
North  Koreans  as  the  final  response, 
and,  therefore,  we  will  wait  and  watch 
and  see  what  happens. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  recon- 
sider its  contacts  with  the  PLO  in 
light  of  [Israeli]  Foreign  Minister 
Dayan's  contacts?  Is  the  United 
States  seeking  a  release  from  its 
commitments?  And,  thirdly,  is  a 
summit  on  the  Middle  East  planned 
here  in  the  autumn,  and  if  so,  why? 

A.  There  are  no  plans  at  this  point  to 
have  a  summit  here  in  the  autumn.  I 
think,  as  you  know,  Minister  Dayan 
and,  1  believe,  [Egyptian]  Minister  Ali 
will  be  coming  here  later  this  month  to 
discuss  with  us  the  situation  relating  to 
the  monitoring  force  for  the  withdrawal 


from  the  Sinai.  That  is  the  only  meeting 
that  is  planned  at  this  time. 

Turning  to  Minister  Dayan's  meet- 
ings, those  meetings  were  with  indi- 
viduals located  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  It  has  always  been  clear  from  the 
outset  that  insofar  as  discussions  with 
Palestinians  living  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  were  concerned,  both  the  Is- 
raelis and  the  United  States  could  have 
discussions  with  them  because  this 
would  be  both  helpful  and  useful  in 
connection  with  the  negotiations  which 
are  going  forward  with  respect  to  the ' 
autonomy  negotiations,  or  the  so-called 
West  Bank-Gaza  negotiations. 

Q.  A  series  of  situations  and  re- 
ports, since  we  last  met  in  this  room 
several  months  ago,  have  raised  a 
question  about  your  willingness  to 
continue  in  this  job;  and  some  of 
them  in  recent  days  have  even  raised 
questions  about  your  authority  to 
continue  as  the  man  in  charge  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  would  like  to; 
ask  you,  have  you  considered  re-, 
signing,  other  than  this  mass  resig- 
nation which  took  place  sometime 
ago?  And  is  there  any  doubt  in  your 
mind,  or  have  you  taken  up  the 
matter,  about  your  authority  over 
U.S.  foreign  policy? 

A.  I  had  an  idea  somebody  might; 
raise  a  question  like  this. 

First,  insofar  as  what  I  have  done, 
let  me  say  very  clearly  that  these  kinds 
of  stories  arise  time  and  time  again 
with  anybody  in  this  job.  These  kinds 
of  stories  go  with  the  job.  I  am  not 
losing  any  sleep  about  this,  and  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  lose  any  sleep 
about  it. 

On  the  other  question,  with  respect 
to  authority,  I  have  the  responsibility 
under  the  President  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in- 
cludes all  aspects  of  that  policy.  I  will 
do  just  that,  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

Q.  Back  to  the  Cuban  thing.  What 
particularly  prompted  this  reanaly- 
sis?  I'm  not  certain  whether  Senator 
Stone's  charges  or  what  particularly 
came  to  your  attention,  and  when, 
actually,  did  this  reanalysis  take 
place? 

A.  The  reanalysis  was  done  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  as  I  recall  it  — 
maybe  even  late  June.  There  was  some 
additional  information  which  was  again 
fragmentary,  and  on  the  basis  of  that, 
as  I  recall  it,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  do  a  reanalysis.  We,  sub- 
sequently, as  I  recall  it,  had  conversa- 
tions  with  Senator  Stone  and  with 
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others,  and  we  indicated  to  them  that 
we  planned  to  not  only  do  our  reanaly- 
sis  but  to  intensify  our  efforts  just  to 
make  sure  that  there  wasn't  something 
that  we  were  missing.  That's  how  the 
process  got  started  and  continued. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
United  States  and  Mexico?  Why 
can't  we  get  along?  We  seem  to  have 
broken  down  on  negotiations  on  gas 
and  illegal  aliens  and  the  oil  spill. 
What's  the  matter? 

A.  We  really  haven't  broken  down 
on  negotiations  with  respect  to  gas.  Let 
me  start  with  that.  Mr.  Christopher 
[Deputy  Secretary  of  State]  went  down 
to  Mexico  recently  to  continue  the 
negotiations  —  they  are  very  difficult 
negotiations — and  in  the  process  of  2 
days  of  talks,  they  were  able  to  make 
further  progress.  However,  important 
differences  remained.  It's  a  tough 
negotiation;  there  isn't  any  doubt  about 
it.  And  just  because  you  can't  reach 
agreement  in  several  sessions  doesn't 
mean  you  give  up.  They  are  not  broken 
off.  They  are  going  to  continue,  and 
they  will  continue. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  undoc- 
umented workers  is  concerned,  those 
discussions  are  proceeding  at  a  pace 
and  in  a  fashion  which  is  satisfactory  to 
both  of  our  countries,  and  we  will  be 
continuing  to  press  forward  with  those. 

Insofar  as  the  oil  spill  is  concerned, 
the  problem  of  the  oil  spill  is  one  of 
those  events  that  happens  in  the  re- 
lationships between  two  countries.  We, 
quite  properly,  have  raised  this  ques- 
tion with  them.  They  are  considering 
the  matter.  They  have  matters  which 
they  would  like  to  raise  of  a  similar 
nature,  going  back  into  the  past,  with 
respect  to  some  problems  that  were 
raised  from  the  rivers  and  waters  that 
flowed  from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico.  These  are  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  we,  as  neighbors  and  allies 
and  friends,  will  be  able  to  discuss  and 
work  out;  and  therefore,  I  really  cannot 
accept  your  overly  alarmist  views  of  a 
breakdown  of  relations. 

The  President  and  President  Lopez 
Portillo  will  be  meeting  around  the 
28th  of  September  to  go  forward  with 
the  meeting  which  they  had  planned. 
This  is  part  of  a  series  of  meetings. 
They  have  many  things  to  discuss,  and 
I  look  forward  to,  I  believe,  a  good  and 
constructive  meeting.  I  know  that's  the 
way  we  view  it,  and  I  believe  it's  the 
way  the  Mexicans  view  it. 

Q.  On  Friday  Senator  Stone  said 
that  the  presence  of  the  Russian 
troops  in  Cuba  was  of  the  same 
gravity  as  the   1962  Cuban  missile 


crisis  confrontation.  Number  one,  do 
you  believe  that  that  is  a  correct  as- 
sessment? And  number  two,  if  it  is, 
is  the  United  States  making  any  con- 
tingency plans  for  reactions  that 
would  be  of  the  same  gravity  as  we 
took  in  1962? 

A.  Let  me  say  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  serious  matter. 
However,  it  does  not  involve,  as  did 
the  1962  missile  crisis,  the  question  of 
offensive  nuclear  weapons.  So  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  two. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
not  a  serious  matter. 

Q.  In  the  wake  of  Ambassador 
Young's  resignation,  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  tensions  between  the 
black  and  Jewish  community  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  black  lead- 
ers talked  about  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  perception  in  the  street  that 
either  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity or  Israel  was  behind  the  Young 
resignation.  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
what  is  the  Administration  view? 
Was  the  Young  resignation  brought 
about  in  fact  by  the  American  Jewish 
community  or  Israel,  or  was  it 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  his  own 
actions,  or  whatever? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  in  my  judgment  it 
was  not  the  result  of  actions  by  the 
Jewish  community.  I  want  to  make  that 
very  clear,  and  I  think  that  I  have  spo- 
ken to  the  rest  of  the  question. 

Q.  On  the  matter  of  the  role  of  in- 
telligence in  forging  foreign  and  na- 
tional security  policy,  I  would  like 
your  observations.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  we  make  the  policy,  and 
then  go  get  the  intelligence.  I'm 
thinking  of  North  Korea,  when  the 
army,  after  the  President  made  his 
policy  of  withdrawing  the  troops,  the 
army  went  back  on  a  zero-based  in- 
telligence analysis,  started  from 
scratch,  and  found  out  there  were  a 
hell  of  a  lot  more  troops  there  than 
they  had  thought.  We  seem  to  be 
doing  the  same  thing  on  Cuba.  We 
lifted  the  U-2  or  SR-71  aircraft 
flights  as  a  gesture  of  good  will,  and 
then  a  year  or  so  later  we  discover 
Soviet  combat  troops.  Do  you  have 
any  observation  on  that? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the 
Korean  analysis  which  was  done,  the 
analysis  was  part  of  a  continuing  re- 
view process  that  goes  on  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  with  respect  to  the 
threat  that  is  posed  to  our  forces  and 
the  forces  of  our  allies;  and  this  was 
part  of  an  ongoing  process  that  had 
been  going  for  a  long  period  of  time. 


And  again  in  that  case,  as  one  went 
forward,  bits  of  information,  as  we 
proceeded  over  a  period  of  years — 
tarting  back  before  this 
Administration  —  began  to  begin  to 
build  a  pattern  which  was  not  at  all 
clear  when  you  first  started  picking  up 
these  bits  and  pieces  of  information. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  particularly 
when  you  are  dealing  with  ground 
units.  It  is  a  lot  harder  when  you're 
dealing  with  ground  units  and  that  type 
of  thing  than  it  is  dealing  with  the  kind 
of  matters  which  are  before  you  when 
you  have  to  deal  with  the  monitoring  of 
a  SALT  agreement  where  you  have 
large  installations,  large  types  of 
equipment  like  missiles.  It  is  much 
easier  to  deal  with  a  large  missile  than  it 
is  with  a  tank  or  even  a  number  of 
tanks. 

Q.  As  you  know,  Prime  Ministers 
Lynch  and  Thatcher  are  meeting 
today.  You  or  the  Department  re- 
cently suspended  arms  sales  to  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary.  In  the 
meantime,  people  like  Governor 
Carey  have  even  stepped  in  to  offer 
mediation.  My  question  is,  when  will 
this  study  that  you  are  doing  now  on 
this  be  completed,  and  are  you  con- 
templating suggesting  to  Mrs. 
Thatcher  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  new  political  initiative  to  try 
and  solve  the  problem? 

A.  The  answer  is  that  we  are  not 
planning  to  suggest  a  new  political  ini- 
tiative. Our  position  has  been — and 
President  Carter  stated  it  very  clearly  in 
1977 — a  position  of  impartiality.  It  is  a 
position  of  condemning  terrorism  and 
violence,  and  it  is  a  position  which 
supports  the  bringing  together  of  the 
varius  factions  in  an  attempt  to  try  and 
move  toward  a  peaceful  solution. 

It's  an  immensely  difficult  problem, 
as  all  of  us  know — one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  these  types  of  problems  that 
exist  throughout  the  world. 

The  position  which  we  have  taken  is 
supported  by  the  British  Government, 
by  the  Irish  Government,  and  by  the 
political  parties  in  both  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland.  For  us  to  intrude  our- 
selves at  this  point  into  the  Irish  situa- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  would  not  be 
wise.  I  think  it  would  be  resented  by 
the  parties  concerned,  and  they  are  the 
ones  that  should  deal  with  this  issue.  □ 


Press  release  216. 

'For  texts  of  the  letters  exchanged  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev 
Oct.  22-28,  1962,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19, 
1973. 
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by  Richard  M .  Moose 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  African  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  July 
23,  1979.  Mr.  Moose  is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  African  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning 
to  brief  the  subcommittee  and  other 
interested  members  on  recent  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia.  As  you  will  recall,  the 
President  in  his  statement  of  June  7 
[,1979,]  promised  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  report  to  and  consult  with 
the  Congress  on  a  monthly  basis  on 
progress  being  made  toward  a  solution 
to  the  Rhodesian  problem.  He  did  so  in 
the  belief  that  close  and  continuing 
consultations  with  the  Congress  would 
help  to  establish  a  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  that  best  serves  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  people 
of  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  I  am  here 
today  in  fulfillment  of  that  commitment 
to  close  consultations  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress. 

You  will  have  received  by  now  the 
first  in  a  series  of  monthly  written  re- 
ports on  developments  since  June  1, 
when  [Prime  Minister]  Bishop 
Muzorewa's  administration  was  for- 
mally installed.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  moment,  before  turning  to  any 
questions  you  may  have,  to  highlight 
some  of  the  key  aspects  of  that  report 
and  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  events 
that  have  taken  place  subsequently. 

Role  of  the  United  Kingdom 

First,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
arc  continuing  to  consult  closely  with 
the  British  Government  on  the  Rhode- 
sian situation.  Those  consultations  in- 
dicate that  the  British  have  embarked 
on  a  serious  effort  to  resolve  the 
Rhodesian  problem  in  a  way  that  satis- 
fies the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  for  self- 
determination  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government  that  safeguards  the 
rights  of  all  citizens.  They  are  also 
consulting  extensively  with  leaders  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  lor  bringing  Rhodesia  to 
legal  independence  in  conditions  of 
peace  and  wide  international  accepta- 
bility. 

As  |  U.K.   Foreign  Secretary]  Lord 


Carrington  indicated  in  his  July  10 
statement  to  the  House  of  Lords,  there 
is  a  widespread  feeling  that  a  solution 
in  Rhodesia  must  stem  from  the  British 
Government,  as  the  legally  responsible 
authority.  The  British  intend  to  carry 
out  that  responsibility.  And  we  have 
given  our  support  to  their  efforts. 

The  meetings  which  President  Carter 
and  Secretary  Vance  had  with  Bishop 
Muzorewa  and  the  other  efforts  we 
have  made  to  improve  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  developments  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,  form  a  part  of  our 
effort  to  assist  the  British  in  the  search 
for  a  lasting  solution.  In  those  meet- 
ings, the  President  and  the  Secretary 
each  reiterated  our  view  that  a  solution 
can  be  found  through  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  and  administrative 
arrangements  that  would  allow  for  full 
political  participation.  We  believe  that 
this  can  be  done  in  a  way  that  will 
protect  the  rights  and  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  all  elements  of  the  population 
and  will  enable  all  to  play  a  role  in  the 
country's  political  and  economic  fu- 
ture. Finally,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  urged  Bishop  Muzorewa  to 
work  closely  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  seeking  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  continuing  conflict  and  of 
international  acceptability. 

As  Lord  Carrington  has  noted,  the 
British  intend  to  continue  their  consul- 
tations on  Rhodesia  at  the  upcoming 
Commonwealth  Conference  in  Lusaka 
beginning  August  1.  Thereafter,  they 
hope  to  put  forward  proposals  which 
will  be  accepted  by  all  concerned  as 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  which  take  ac- 
count of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  in  Rhodesia.  It  is  too  early  to 
anticipate  what  precise  line  those  pro- 
posals may  take.  But  we  believe  that 
they  will  be  developed  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  United  States  and 
others  concerned.  (We  understand  that 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  may  address 
this  issue  further  during  the  July  25  de- 
bate in  Parliament.) 

Recent  Developments 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  recent  developments  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  itself.  I  believe  it 
is  too  early  to  make  definitive  judg- 
ments about  the  direction  the  new  gov- 
ernment intends  to  take  in  meeting  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia 


for  peace  and  a  clear  demonstration  of 
majority  rule.  We  are  deeply  mindful 
of  the  difficult  problems  which  Bishop 
Muzorewa  faces  in  pursuing  these  ob- 
jectives. Our  discussions  with  him 
here,  as  well  as  the  discussions  which 
Mr.  Davidow  [Jeffrey  Davidow,  U.S. 
First  Secretary  at  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Pretoria]  has  had  with  government  offi- 
cials and  others  in  Salisbury,  have 
given  us  a  better  appreciation  of  these 
problems.  Certainly  we  are  not  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  immense  difficulties 
facing  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  We  have" 
no  doubt  of  Bishop  Muzorewa's  sincere 
desire  to  find  workable  solutions.  We 
are  hopeful  that  as  he  looks  to  the  task 
of  assuring  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia's  fu- 
ture peace,  stability,  and  prosperity,  he 
will  take  fully  into  account  the  advice 
which  the  British  Government  and 
others  are  prepared  to  offer. 


African  Attitudes 

Finally,  with  respect  to  African  at- 
titudes toward  the  situation  inf 
Rhodesia,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  concluded  its  annual 
summit  conference  in  Monrovia,' 
Liberia,  last  Saturday.  Prior  to  ad-^ 
journing,  the  conference  passed  a  res-' 
olution  calling  upon  the  international' 
community  to  withhold  recognition;- 
from  the  Muzorewa  government  and; 
describing  the  externally  based  guer- 
rilla groups  as  the  sole  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe.  That  action 
was  taken  despite  our  approaches  and 
those  of  the  British  to  OAU  members 
urging  that  they  refrain  from  resolu- 
tions that  might  complicate  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  solution. 

We  do  not  believe  that  OAU's  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  will  contribute 
to  efforts  to  find  a  fair  solution.' 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  this 
diminishes  the  importance  of  involving 
concerned  African  states  in  the  search 
for  a  solution.  We  believe  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  understood  in  the  con- 
text of  African  concern  over  what  they 
regard  as  a  disposition  by  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  present 
constitutional  and  political  arrange- 
ments in  Rhodesia  as  a  basis  for  recog- 
nition and  the  lifting  of  sanctions. 

From  our  contacts,  we  know  that  a 
number  of  African  states,  including 
some  of  the  front  line,  concurred  in  the 
resolution  for  that  reason.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  continues  to  be 
considerable  African  interest  in  and 
support  for  a  further  effort  to  resolve 
the  conflict  in  Rhodesia  in  a  way  that 
will  insure  a  clear  demonstration  of 
majority  rule. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
DEVELOPMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ZIMBABWE-RHODESIA 
JUNE  1-JULY  13,  1979 

During  the  past  month,  the  United  States  has 
(1)  improved  its  communication  with  the 
Muzorewa  administration  and  our  ability  to 
monitor  developments  in  Rhodesia;  and  (2) 
jiven  its  full  encouragement  and  support  to 
3ritish  consultations  with  all  concerned  aimed 
«  developing  proposals  for  bringing  Rhodesia 
o  legal  independence  in  conditions  of  peace 
ind  wide  international  acceptability. 

Several  important  steps  have  been  taken  to 
mprove  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
levelopments  in  Rhodesia.  Approval  was 
;ranted  June  12  for  two  officials  of  the 
Muzorewa  administration.  Prof.  James 
Camusikiri  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Maswoswe,  to 
:ome  to  Washington  to  prepare  for  Bishop 
duzorewa's  planned  visit  to  Washington  in 
uly.  They  met  several  times  with  officials  of 
he  Department  of  State,  including  two  meet- 
ngs  with  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Moose. 
Vs  indicated  by  Secretary  Vance  on  June  7,  the 
)epartment  announced  June  25  the  assignment 
s  First  Secretary  to  our  Embassy  in  Pretoria  of 
dr.  Jeffrey  Davidow,  who  will  be  making  fre- 
|uent  and  extended  visits  to  Salisbury.  The 
irst  of  these  visits  began  with  Mr.  Davidow's 
rrival  in  Salisbury  July  5. 

On  June  24,  Secretary  Vance  responded  to  an 
arlier  message  from  Bishop  Muzorewa  and 
xpressed  his  desire  to  meet  with  him  during 
is  visit  to  Washington.  Following  his  arrival 
n  Washington  July  9,  Bishop  Muzorewa  met 
uly  10  with  Secretary  Vance  and  the  following 
ay  with  President  Carter  at  Camp  David.  In 
lose  meetings,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
ach  reaffirmed  the  US  commitment  to  a 
eaceful  transfer  of  responsible  political  au- 
lority  to  the  black  majority  and  their  belief 
lat  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  can  be  achieved 
trough  the  establishment  of  constitutional  and 
dministrative  procedures  that  are  responsive  to 
le  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  citizens  of 
'.imbabwe-Rhodesia.  They  expressed  the  hope 
lat  Bishop  Muzorewa  would  work  closely  with 
le  British  government,  as  the  legally  responsi- 
le  authority,  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to 
ie  problems  of  full  political  participation  and 
iternationally  recognized  independence.  Fol- 
awing  the  meetings,  Bishop  Muzorewa 
:iterated  his  appeal  for  immediate  recogni- 
on  and  a  lifting  of  sanctions,  but  reserved 
omment  on  the  substance  of  the  discussions 
ending  his  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
i  London. 

'.S.  Support  for  British  Initiatives 

There  have  been  close  and  continuing  con- 
illations  with  the  British  government.  Assist- 
lt  Secretary  Richard  Moose  and  Policy  Plan- 
ing Director  Anthony  Lake,  accompanied  by 
Ir.  Davidow,  traveled  to  London  June  27-28 
>r  intensive  discussions  with  British  special 


emissary  Lord  Harlech  and  other  British  offi- 
cials. There  have  been  several  subsequent  ex- 
changes between  our  two  governments. 

The  British  government  is  actively  pursuing 
a  process  of  consultation  with  all  concerned.  In 
June,  Lord  Harlech  visited  Botswana,  Zambia, 
Malawi,  Tanzania,  Mozambique,  Angola  and 
Nigeria  for  discussions  with  the  leaders  of 
these  states  and  with  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ternally based  Rhodesian  parties.  Another 
British  envoy,  Mr.  Richard  Luce,  held  discus- 
sions with  the  leaders  of  other  African  states. 
In  his  July  10  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Carrington  reported  that  the  consultations 
had  been  both  encouraging  and  useful  and  that 
they  revealed  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  most 
African  states  to  recognize  that  major  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Rhodesian  situation. 
Nevertheless,  they  also  indicated  widespread 
African  criticism  of  the  Rhodesian  constitution, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  blocking  power 
of  the  white  minority  over  a  wide  range  of 
legislation,  and  the  character  of  the  public 
service  commissions. 

The  British  have  also  been  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  Muzorewa  administration. 
British  Under  Secretary  Derek  Day  visited 
Salisbury  at  the  end  of  May  and  returned  there 
July  5  on  his  second  visit.  Lord  Harlech  also 
visted  Salisbury  July  2-5  to  initiate  discussions 
with  Bishop  Muzorewa  and  his  colleagues  of 
issues  that  were  later  pursued  during  the 
Bishop's  visit  to  London  (July  12-13).  British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Lord  Carrington  held  talks  with  Bishop 
Muzorewa  July  13  in  London. 

The  British  will  continue  their  consultations 
at  the  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government 
conference  in  Lusaka  beginning  August  1.  As 
Lord  Carrington  indicated  in  his  July  10  state- 
ment, they  are  hopeful  that  once  the  process  is 
completed,  they  will  be  able  to  put  forward 
proposals  which  will  be  accepted  as  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  which  will  provide  a  basis  for 
bringing  Rhodesia  to  legal  independence  in 
conditions  of  peace  and  wide  international  ac- 
ceptability. The  United  States  has  given  its  full 
encouragement  and  support  to  this  process  of 
consultation.  We  have  contributed  to  it  by 
urging  all  concerned  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
British  effort,  and  by  joining  with  the  British  in 
asking  African  states  and  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  (OAU)  to  support  efforts  that 
would  facilitate  the  search  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. African  leaders  at  the  July  6  opening  of 
the  OAU  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  expressed  reservations  concerning  the 
elections  and  constitutional  arrangements  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,  but  reaffirmed  African 
interest  in  further  settlement  efforts. 

Internal  Political  Developments 

Internal  political  developments  during  the 
past  month  have  centered  on  the  installation 
and  organization  of  the  new  government  and 
the  activities  of  the  black  political  parties. 

Bishop  Muzorewa  was  sworn  in  as  Prime 


Minister  June  1,  along  with  an  ethnically- 
balanced,  seventeen-member  cabinet  repre- 
senting on  a  basis  of  rough  parity  the  tribal, 
political  and  racial  composition  of  the  new 
parliament.  Ian  Smith  was  appointed  Minister 
without  Portfolio.  In  his  first  formal  address  on 
June  2,  Bishop  Muzorewa  repeated  his  amnesty 
offer  to  ZANU  and  ZAPU  [Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union  and  Zimbabwe  African 
People's  Union]  and  his  willingness  to  attend 
an  All-Parties  Conference.  In  a  June  6  press 
interview,  Ian  Smith  offered  to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment if  "official  negotiations"  would 
thereby  be  aided;  but  he  said  he  would  not  step 
down  ''simply  to  facilitate  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia's  enemies." 


Visit  of 
Bishop  Muzorewa 


Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa,  head  of  the 
current  administration  in  Salisbury, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  visited  Washing- 
ton, DC,  July  9-11,  1979,  and  met 
with  President  Carter  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials.  Following  is  a  White 
House  statement  issued  on  July  ll.1 

President  Carter  met  with  Bishop 
Muzorewa  this  afternoon  because  of 
the  President's  deep  personal  commit- 
ment to  help  find  a  solution  for  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  responsible  politi- 
cal authority  from  the  white  minority  to 
the  black  majority  in  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia. 

In  a  frank  exchange  of  views,  the 
President  emphasized  his  sincere  desire 
to  see  an  end  to  the  bitterness  and 
bloodshed  in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  He 
believes  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  broadly  based 
consensus  on  constitutional  procedures 
and  administrative  processes  which  are 
responsive  to  the  legitimate  political 
aspirations  of  all  the  peoples  of 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 

The  President  restated  his  intention 
to  work  closely  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  the 
primary  legal  and  historic  responsibil- 
ity to  bring  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  to  in- 
dependence based  on  full  political  par- 
ticipation and  human  rights  guarantees 
for  all  its  citizens.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Muzorewa  administration 
would  work  closely  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  seeking  nonmilitary, 
political  means  to  further  this  goal.     □ 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  July  16,  1979. 
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Reverend  Ndabaningi  Sithole  [head  of  the 
African  National  Council/Sithole]  and  eleven 
others  elected  on  his  party's  ticket  continued 
their  boycott  of  parliament.  Sithole  told  report- 
ers June  1 1  he  would  pursue  his  court  case  al- 
leging that  the  April  elections  were  rigged  and 
that  officials  intimidated  black  voters.  His  call 
for  new  elections  under  British  supervision  was 
supported  by  Chief  Jeremiah  Chirau,  leader  of 
the  Zimbabwe  United  People's  Organization. 
Fifteen  members  of  Sithole's  party  were  ar- 
rested in  two  sweeps  (June  2  and  5)  in  connec- 
tion with  an  alleged  plot  to  assassinate  Bishop 
Muzorewa,  a  charge  which  Sithole  strongly  de- 
nied. Sithole's  own  home  was  searched  June 
29. 

Within  Bishop  Muzorewa's  own  party,  the 
United  African  National  Congress  (UANC), 
First  Vice  President  James  Chikerema  led  a 
walk-out  of  seven  members  of  parliament  (all 
from  the  same  tribal  group)  who  then  formed 
the  Zimbabwe  Democratic  Party.  On  June  28, 
the  UANC  obtained  a  temporary  injunction 
from  the  High  Court  barring  the  new  party's 
members  from  taking  their  seats  in  parliament 
on  the  grounds  that  they  had  been  elected  on 
the  UANC  slate.  The  court  began  hearing  the 
case  July  1  1 . 

Following  the  installation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, Bishop  Muzorewa  visited  Pretoria 
July  15-18  for  discussions  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  South  African  Prime 
Minister  P.W.  Botha  and  Foreign  Minister  R.F. 
Botha. 

The  Muzorewa  government  announced  its 
program  at  the  first  session  of  Parliament  June 
26,  declaring  that  it  would  have  as  its  primary 
objectives  international  recognition  and  the 
lifting  of  sanctions.  There  was  no  announce- 
ment of  proposed  new  economic  and  social 
legislation. 

An  Amnesty  Directorate  was  established  to 
encourage  members  of  the  guerrilla  forces  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  amnesty  offered  promises 
of  a  safe  return,  no  interrogation,  and  food  and 
clothing  for  surrendering  guerrillas.  Estimates 
of  the  results  to  date  vary.  On  July  3,  the  gov- 
ernment announced  the  release  of  141  persons 
detained  under  security  legislation  stemming 
from  the  state  of  emergency.  The  step  was  de- 
scribed as  being  in  line  with  the  government's 
policy  to  release  all  those  who  were  no  longer 
considered  "a  danger  to  the  state."  Various 
estimates  place  the  number  of  persons  still  in 
detention  for  political  offenses  at  approxi- 
mately 1,000.  In  a  related  development.  Bishop 
Muzorewa  declared  that  all  missionaries  pre- 
viously deported  from  the  country  would  be 
free  to  return. 


Military  and  Security  Developments 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  pattern  of 
military  activity  over  the  past  month.  Accord- 
ing to  Rhodesian  government  statistics,  the 
number  of  deaths  resulting  from  actions  inside 
the  country  in  June  were  685,  down  from  the 
record  level  reached  in  May  of  891.  Martial 
law  remains  in  effect  throughout  most  of  the 
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Address  before  the  Southern  Africa 
Research  Program  Symposium  on  Race 
Conflict  in  Southern  Africa  at  Yale 
University  on  April  18,  1979.  Mr. 
Moose  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 
can Affairs. 

Within  the  past  2  years  southern  Af- 
rica has  been  propelled  into  the  front 
ranks  of  U.S.  policy  concerns.  This  has 
occurred  because  the  region  is  under- 
going fundamental,  irreversible  politi- 
cal change — and  the  pace  is  accelerat- 
ing. At  the  heart  of  this  process  is  ra- 
cial conflict — the  subject  of  your  con- 
ference. 

Stock  assumptions,  widely  held  in 
the  past,  such  as  the  survivability  of 
the  minority  white  regimes,  have  been 
quickly,  even  suddenly,  cast  aside. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  the  remaining  systems  of 
minority  privilege  in  southern  Africa 
have  come  under  increasing  challenge. 


New  stresses  and  strains  have  appeared 
or  have  reinforced  earlier  ones.  These 
strains  affect  not  only  the  focal  point; 
of  racial  conflict — Rhodesia,  Namibia 
and  South  Africa — but  the  entire  sur- 
rounding region  —  everything  from 
Zaire,  south.  And,  as  the  momentum  ol 
nationalism  has  picked  up,  so  too  has 
the  tendency  of  outsiders,  for  their  own 
reasons,  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
problems  of  southern  Africa. 

The  key  issue  today  is  not  whether 
the  changes  we  now  see  unfolding  will 
be  peaceful  or  violent,  but  whethei 
there  is  still  a  chance  to  render  less 
violent  the  inevitable  transition  tc 
majority  rule. 

Why  is  the  U.S.  Involved? 

At  the  outset  of  this  Administration, 
we  decided  that  the  United  States  could 
and  should  try  to  play  an  active  and 
positive  part  in  helping  to  bring  about 
the  full  participation  of  all  races  in  the' 
political   life  of  southern  Africa.   We 


territory  as  a  result  of  continued  insecurity  in 
the  countryside. 

In  two  series  of  raids  on  June  26  and  July 
1-3,  Rhodesian  security  forces  struck  at  ZAPU 
camps  around  Lusaka,  inflicting  substantial 
casualties  and  loss  of  materiel  on  the  defend- 
ers. The  June  26  strike  included  an  attack  on 
the  ZAPU  intelligence  headquarters  in  the 
populated  Roma  suburb  of  Lusaka.  ZANU 
staging  areas  in  Mozambique  were  also  hit  in 
early  June. 

ZANU  and  ZAPU  representatives  met  during 
June  to  discuss  the  coordination  of  their  mili- 
tary activities.  On  July  4,  guerrillas  attacked 
the  Salisbury  residence  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Archbishop,  who  apparently  was  mistaken 
either  for  his  neighbor,  General  Walls,  or  for 
Bishop   Muzorewa.    ZAPU   leader  Joshua 


Letters 
oi  Credence 


On  May  10,  1979,  Mamady  Lamine 
Conde  of  Guinea,  Yao  Grunitsky  of 
Togo,  and  Ousman  Ahmadou  Sallah  of 
Gambia  presented  their  credentials  to 
President  Carter  as  their  countries' 
newly  appointed  Ambassadors  to  the 
United  States.  □ 


Nkomo  announced  July  6  that  his  forces  would 
suspend  cross-border  infiltrations  intc 
Rhodesia  from  July  25  to  August  10,  to  coin-' 
cide  with  the  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment Meeting  in  Lusaka.  Bishop  Muzorewa 
publicly  stated  in  Washington  July  11  that 
Rhodesian  forces  would  not  launch  attacks  in 
the  area  of  the  Zambian  capital  during  the 
period  of  the  meeting. 


Economic  Developments 

General  economic  trends  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  significantly  affected  during  the  new  gov- 
ernment's first  month  in  office.  The  govern- 
ment has  published  no  official  figures  on  white 
emigration  since  April,  when  net  white  emi- 
gration that  month  was  1,600.  Estimates  for 
May  and  June  indicate  that  white  emigration  is 
continuing  at  a  rate  of  over  1 ,000  per  month. 

Economic  analysts  report  no  evidence  of  a 
reversal  in  adverse  economic  trends  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  (GDP  declined  an  average 
of  4  percent  per  year  between  1974  and  1978). 
The  agricultural  sector  in  particular  is  feeling 
the  combined  effects  of  insecurity  in  the  coun- 
tryside and  the  drought  which  has  affected  wide 
areas  of  southern  Africa.  □ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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believe  there  are  sound  reasons  for  this 
policy. 

•  We  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  Concepts  of  free  participation  in 
political  life,  majority  rule,  and  na- 
tional independence  are  ideals  to  which 
all  of  us  can  subscribe. 

•  The  promotion  of  this  objective  is 
very  much  in  our  long-term  interest. 
Bringing  our  policy  in  line  with  our 
own  values  eases  a  major  source  of 
conflict  with  the  African  and 
nonaligned  nations.  Relations  with 
these  governments  are  of  growing  im- 
portance to  us  politically,  as  trading 
partners  and  as  sources  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

•  We  believe  that  over  the  long  term 
our  interests  are  best  served  by  en- 
couraging the  emergence  of  leaders  and 
governments  reflecting  the  values  of 
the  western  political  tradition — a  tradi- 
tion which,  as  you  know,  provided  the 
impetus  behind  today's  demand  for 
change. 

•  And,  finally,  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  conflict  offers  the  best  possible 
protection  against  continued  poaching 
in  the  area  by  outside  powers  which 
thrive  on  violence  and  disorder. 

In  practical  terms,  our  southern  Af- 
rica agenda  consists  of  simultaneous 
efforts  to  find  workable  formulas 
leading  to  peaceful  solutions  of  distinct 
— yet  interrelated — problems,  some  of 
them  at,  or  near,  the  flashpoint. 

We  have  no  rigid  formulas  to  insist 
upon.  But  we  are  convinced  that  only 
by  recognizing  the  role  of  all  political 
elements,  and  only  by  seeking  to  insure 
the  political  rights  of  all  persons,  can 
lasting  settlements  be  found.  We  are 
seeking  progress  toward  that  goal  by 
working  with  the  Africans — including 
the  South  Africans — and  with  other 
Western  governments. 

Because  our  agenda  in  Washington 
so  closely  parallels  that  of  your  confer- 
ence, I  would  like  to  describe  briefly 
for  you  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish, what  we  have  done,  and  where 
we  stand.  Finally,  in  each  case,  I 
would  like  to  pose  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  we  currently  face  in  seek- 
ing to  implement  U.S.  policies. 

Namibia 

In  Namibia  our  objective  is  an  inter- 
nationally acceptable  settlement  cen- 
tered on  U.N. -supervised  elections 
which  would  enable  Namibians  to  de- 
cide their  own  political  future. 

We  and  our  four  Western  partners 
have  tried  to  cut  through  the  legal, 
political,  and  rhetorical  impasse  which 
has  so  long  surrounded  the  Namibian 


issue  by  crafting  a  practical  settlement 
proposal  acceptable  to  all  principal 
parties. 

Front-line  cooperation  has  been  in- 
valuable in  this  effort.  Our  success  in 
obtaining  that  cooperation  has  faced 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  a  difficult  situation. 
Notwithstanding  their  endorsement  of 
the  South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization (SWAPO),  the  front-line 
states  have  had  enough  confidence  in 
the  West  to  work  with  us  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Namibia.  In  ef- 
fect they  told  the  Soviets  to  stay  out. 
The  U.S.S.R.  was  obliged  to  abstain 
on  the  critical  vote  in  the  Security 
Council  last  July,  which  approved  the 
Namibia  settlement. 

As  you  know,  South  Africa  and 
SWAPO  have  both  officially  accepted 
the  Western  settlement  plan.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, over  the  past  several  months, 
has  raised  a  series  of  objections  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Secretary  General 
proposes  to  implement  it.  Most  re- 
cently, the  South  Africans  have 
demanded  the  ouster  of  any  armed 
SWAPO  personnel  from  Namibia  after 
the  cease-fire.  They  have  also  insisted 
that  SWAPO  bases  in  Angola  and 
Zambia  be  monitored  by  the  United 
Nations.  Neither  of  these  actions  is 
called  for  in  the  original  agreement. 

With  SWAPO  aboard,  and  the 
front-line  promising  its  cooperation, 
the  chief  question  now  facing  us  is 
what  the  South  African  Government 
will  do.  While  asserting  that  they  favor 
an  international  settlement,  the  South 
Africans  have  also  kept  open  the  alter- 
native of  an  internal  settlement.  We 
note  with  concern  that  key  elements  of 
that  option,  such  as  the  so-called  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  are  already  in  place. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  3  weeks,  we 
have  undertaken  major  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  assuage  the  concerns  of  the 
Namibian  parties  and  to  ascertain  South 
Africa's  intentions.  We  are  now 
awaiting  their  reply. 

If  South  Africa  opts  for  an  internal 
settlement  in  Namibia,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  grave,  not  only  for 
South  Africa  but  for  the  region  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  world  community. 

The  broader  question  facing  South 
Africa  in  Namibia,  and  in  Rhodesia  as 
well,  is  one  of  strategic  choice.  South 
Africa  can  have  a  democratic,  interna- 
tionally recognized  settlement  in 
Namibia  if  it  is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  West  and  its  African  neigh- 
bors. Or,  South  Africa  can  retreat  from 
that  challenge  and,  on  the  basis  of  a 
hard-edged,  psychologically  more 
familiar  calculation,  rely  on  its  own 
strength  in  defiance  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 


Angola 

Angola  will  have  a  crucial  role  to 
play  in  any  Namibia  settlement.  Its 
leaders  recognize  that  success  in 
Namibia  could  well  open  the  way  to  the 
resolution  of  some  of  Angola's  other 
pressing  problems. 

We  wish  to  see  an  Angola  free  of 
entanglements  involving  outsiders  with 
its  internal  conflict  peacefully  resolved 
and  its  people  able  to  enter  into  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  long  sought  inde- 
pendence. Our  policy  toward  Angola 
has  focused  in  a  very  practical  way  on 
security  issues  along  its  borders.  Act- 
ing in  concert  with  other  interested 
governments,  we  have  actively  sought 
to  help  defuse  Angola's  problems  with 
Zaire  and  South  Africa.  Although  we 
have  not  recognized  the  Luanda  gov- 
ernment, we  have  found  it  possible  to 
work  constructively  with  the  Angolans 
on  regional  security  problems.  Mean- 
while, a  number  of  American  business 
concerns  have  also  developed  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  with  the  An- 
golans. 

For  the  future,  however,  one  must 
ask  how  and  whether  Angola  will  be 
able  to  solve  peacefully  its  internal 
difficulties?  To  what  extent  are  these 
problems  inherent  in  its  history  and  its 
ethnic  makeup?  To  what  extent  are  they 
encouraged  or  even  the  product  of  out- 
side interests?  In  a  more  general  sense, 
we  must  consider  whether  Angola  will 
be  able  to  determine  its  own  future,  or 
will  it,  for  the  moment,  remain  hostage 
to  events  beyond  its  control  in  neigh- 
boring territories? 


South  Africa 

In  many  ways  South  Africa  seems  to 
hold  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  its  region.  And  yet,  as  re- 
cent events  have  shown,  its  own  do- 
mestic problems  and  the  resulting  com- 
plexity of  its  relations  with  Africa  and 
the  West  make  cooperation  with  them 
exceedingly  difficult. 

It  has  been  a  basic  tenet  of  our  policy 
that  there  must  be  change  in  South  Af- 
rica, including  an  end  to  the  apartheid 
system,  and  eventual  full  participation 
by  all  South  Africans  in  the  nation's 
political  and  economic  life. 

Another  premise  of  our  policy  is  that 
we  will  attempt  to  work  with  South 
Africa  ori  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
Namibia  and  Rhodesia.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  made  it  clear  that  prog- 
ress in  one  of  these  areas  will  not  be 
traded  for  forebearance  on  the  others. 

Early  in  this  Administration,  Vice 
President  Mondale  told  then  Prime 
Minister  Vorster  that  unless  there  was  a 
move  away  from  apartheid,  our  rela- 
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tions  would  inevitably  deteriorate.  We 
have  reiterated  that  view  in  word  and 
deed  since  then,  including  our  going 
beyond  the  U.N.  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo following  Steve  Biko's  death 
with  our  own  ban  on  all  exports  to  the 
South  African  police  and  military. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  there 
has  been  no  significant  diminution  of 
apartheid  in  the  past  2  years.  During 
this  time  we  have  sought  to  emphasize 
to  the  Afrikaner  leadership  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  have  both  apartheid 
and  the  ties  with  us  to  which  they  seem 
to  attach  such  great  importance.  Re- 
gardless of  what  attitude  we  take  to- 
ward South  Africa,  their  problem  will 
remain:  The  hard  choices  are  theirs  to 
make. 

While  there  is  more  introspection 
and  questioning  going  on  among  white 
South  Africans  today  than  ever  before, 
the  fundamental  question  remains 
whether  their  present  system  is  capable 
of  beneficial  change  and  regeneration. 
Until  such  time  as  we  conclude — God 
forbid  —  that  such  change  is  impos- 
sible, we  must  continue  to  seek  a  ra- 
tional balance  between  actions  which 
may  enhance  the  prospects  for  change, 
and  those  which  intensify  the 
LAAGER  instinct. 

Internationally,  South  Africa  is  am- 
bivalent on  Namibia  and  Rhodesia.  Re- 
cently, we  have  heard  of  a  South  Afri- 


can "grand  vision' '  of  a  southern  Afri- 
can commonwealth  of  nations  stretch- 
ing north  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
Cunene  and  the  Zambezi.  Unless  the 
South  Africans  are  able  to  bring  them- 
selves to  think  about  their  long-term 
security  in  a  different  dimension,  their 
choice  seems  to  lie  between  the  greater 
or  lesser  LAAGER — and  our  relations 
with  them  will  face  the  prospect  of 
further  deterioration. 

Rhodesia 

In  early  1977,  we  and  the  British 
began  an  effort  to  find  a  formula  for  a 
peaceful,  negotiated  settlement  for 
Rhodesia.  We  have  sought  to  fashion  a 
plan  for  a  settlement  which  would  in- 
clude both  internal  and  external  groups 
and  permit  the  holding  of  free  and  fair 
elections  under  international  auspices. 

Present  prospects  for  peace  are  not 
bright.  The  Salisbury  parties  are  intent 
on  an  internal  settlement.  The  patriotic 
front  is  intent  on  thwarting  one.  The 
violence  on  both  sides  grows.  Under 
these  inauspicious  circumstances,  elec- 
tions within  Rhodesia  have  begun. 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  voting  in 
Rhodesia  for  the  72  black  seats  in  the 
100-Member  parliament.  By  any  meas- 
ure, this  marks  a  turning  point  which 
may  influence  decisively  the  future 
course  of  events.  Many  questions  arise. 


Uganda 


PRESIDENT'S  MEMORANDUM, 
MAY  15,  1979' 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce 

Subject:  Trade  with  Uganda 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
Section  5  of  Public  Law  95-435,  I  hereby  de- 
termine and  certify  that: 

The  Government  of  Uganda  is  no  longer 
committing  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested  to  report 
this  determination  to  the  Congress  on  my  be- 
half, as  required  by  law. 

The  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  Commerce 
are  requested  to  take  the  appropriate  steps  per- 
mitting the  immediate  resumption  of  imports 
from  and  exports  to  Uganda. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Jimmy  Carter 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
MAY  15,  19792 

All  Americans  were  appalled  by  evi- 
dence of  the  truly  deplorable  human 
rights  violations  which  occurred  during 
the  Amin  regime.  While  my  Adminis- 
tration publicly  condemned  this  situa- 
tion, I  would  particularly  like  to  com- 
mend Senators  Hatfield  and  Weicker 
and  Congressmen  Pease  and  Bonker  for 
the  intense  concern  which  they  exhib- 
ited about  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Uganda.  The  breaking  of  the  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  human  rights 
heralds  a  brighter  day  for  Ugandans 
and,  indeed,  for  all  in  the  world  con- 
cerned with  human  rights.  □ 


■Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  21 ,  1979. 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  21,  1979. 


•  Will  there  be  a  greater  or  lesser 
willingness  in  Salisbury  to  strive  for  a 
settlement  embracing  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  after  the  elections? 

•  Will  the  attitudes  of  Rhodesian 
whites  toward  negotiations  differ  from 
those  of  the  newly  elected  black  lead- 
ers? 

•  With  their  growing  military  confi- 
dence, will  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic 
front  be  able,  or  be  willing,  to  put 
aside  their  personal  rivalries  and 
negotiate  with  Salisbury  if  such  an  op- 
portunity can  be  created? 

The  response  to  these  questions  will 
have  a  profound  significance  in  judging 
whether  a  peaceful  settlement  is  still 
possible.  In  terms  of  our  own  policy. 
To  put  the  question  in  a  different  and 
more  ominous  manner:  We  must  weigh 
the  domestic  political  costs  of  an  on- 
going U.S.  negotiating  role  against  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Among  the 
costs,  if  there  is  no  political  settlement, 
likely  would  be: 

•  An  increasingly  destructive  impact 
on  the  surrounding  states; 

•  Greater  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
volvement; and 

•  An  irreversible  polarization  of  the 
southern  African  problem  along  racial 
and  ideological  lines. 


The  Front-line  and 
Other  African  States 

Over  the  past  2  years  we  have  ach- 
ieved some  success  with  the  front-line 
and  other  African  states  in  breaking 
through  the  barrier  of  mistrust  and  mis- 
understanding which  grew  up  in  the 
past.  We  have  welcomed  them  as  full 
partners  and  have  demonstrated  our 
commitment  to  racial  justice  and  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  southern  Africa. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  made  clear 
to  the  front-line  that  we  will  not  take 
sides  among  the  nationalist  parties.  As 
we  reject  the  right  of  the  Salisbury 
parties  to  determine  Zimbabwe's  po- 
litical future,  so  do  we  reject  the  claim 
of  the  patriotic  front  for  dominance  in  a 
transitional  political  process.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  made  ourselves  un- 
derstood on  this  point — perhaps  better 
to  the  Africans  than  to  our  own  domes- 
tic audience. 

The  potential  tragedy  of  the  black 
southern  African  states  is  their  apparent 
lack  of  ability  to  avert  the  tragedy 
which  threatens  to  engulf  them.  While 
the  leaders  of  the  front-line  rightly  re- 
fuse to  compromise  on  the  central  issue 
of  racial  justice  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Rhodesian  question,  they  see  all 
too  clearly  the  consequences  of  the 
rapidly  spreading  violence.  It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  they  have  so  strongly  sup- 
ported, and  continue  to  support,  our 
efforts  to  find  a  political  solution  based 
on  internationally  supervised  elections. 
As  we  approach  a  crucial  period  in 
our  southern  Africa  policies  we  must 
consider  the  consequences  of  our  deci- 
sions: 

•  What  more  can  we  do  to  bring 
about  negotiations  among  parties 
seemingly  unwilling  to  compromise? 

•  What  choices  will  remain  for  the 
front-line  states  if  we  simply  allow 
events  to  take  their  course? 

•  How  would  U.S.  interests  in  Af- 
rica and  beyond  be  affected  by  an 
abandonment  of  our  present  impartial 
stance? 


Conclusion 

I  have  probably  asked  more  ques- 
tions—  and  answered  fewer — than  you 
would  have  liked.  But  I  did  so  for  a 
purpose.  During  the  coming  week,  you 
will  be  examining  some  of  the  difficult 
choices  this  nation  faces,  or  will  be 
forced  to  face,  in  southern  Africa. 

While  our  real  leverage  on  events  in 
southern  Africa  has  always  been  small, 
it  may  be  further  constricted  by  do- 
mestic perceptions  and  constraints; 
and,  while  any  kind  of  active  effort  to 
resolve  peacefully  the  longstanding 
conflicts  in  southern  Africa  would  be 
difficult,  the  task  has  been  made  im- 
measurably more  onerous  by: 

•  Our  late  entry  onto  the  scene; 

•  African  perceptions  (and  not  a  lit- 
tle recent  American  history)  which  had 
to  be  overcome;  and 

•  The  fact  that  we  chose  that  most 
difficult  of  negotiating  vehicles — 
multilateral  diplomacy. 

[U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  U.N.]  Andy  Young  has  frequently 
said  that  since  we're  getting  attacked 
with  equal  vigor  from  the  right  and 
from  the  left,  in  this  country  and  in 
Africa,  we  must  be  doing  something 
right.  I  agree  with  this. 

What  we  are  doing  right  is  this. 

•  We  have  enunciated  principles 
with  which  no  one — here  or  there — 
can  disagree. 

•  We  have  faithfully  applied  these 
principles  throughout  the  continuous 
negotiating  history  of  the  last  2  years. 

•  We  firmly  believe  that  these  prin- 
ciples can  still  provide  an  equitable 
process  leading  to  fair  solutions  for  all 
the  people  of  southern  Africa. 

Some  may,  indeed  do,  disagree  with 
this  or  that  tactic.  But  no  one  can 
challenge  the  principles  we  have  ad- 
vanced. By  fealty  to  these  principles — 
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Oil  Summit  Meeting 


by  William  C.  Harrop 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  African  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  July  27, 
1979.  Mr.  Harrop  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs.1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  report 
to  the  Africa  subcommittee  on  the  six- 
teenth assembly  of  heads  of  state  and 
government  of  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity  (OAU).  These  delibera- 
tions, which  took  place  in  the  capital  of 
Liberia  from  July  17-21,  were  pre- 
ceded by  and  actually  overlapped  a 
preparatory  meeting  of  ministers, 
mostly  foreign  ministers,  where  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  important  debate  ap- 
parently took  place.  The  two  meetings 
are  now  generally  referred  to  together 
as  the  OAU  Monrovia  summit. 

This  year's  OAU  summit  has  been 
characterized  in  the  press  as  "one  of 
the  most  acrimonious  in  recent  his- 
tory." Although  the  description  fits  the 
boos  and  cheers  and  walkouts  at  the 
meeting,  I  believe  the  spirited  tenor  of 
the  assembly  demonstrated  that  the 
political  leaders  of  Africa  showed 
greater  willingness  this  year  to  confront 
the  tough  issues  openly  and  to  discuss 
the  differences  which  divide  them. 

Noteworthy  examples  were  Tan- 
zania's and  Libya's  military  interven- 
tions in  Uganda,  the  status  of  the 
Western  Sahara,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Government  of  Chad.  Other  ques- 
tions engendering  lively  debate  were 
the  status  to  be  accorded  to  the  patri- 
otic front  and  the  Middle  East  peace 
process. 

Although  these  divisive  issues  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  the 
summit  was  also  of  special  interest  be- 


and  by  a  growing  recognition  that  so- 
called  unilateral  "solutions"  will  not 
solve  southern  Africa's  worsening 
problems — we  shall  preserve  our  abil- 
ity to  mediate.  That — it's  now  more 
clear  than  ever — will  be  needed  some- 
day. We  will  also  preserve  a  policy,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
which  faithfully  reflects  ideals  as  a  na- 
tion. 

In  the  past,  our  worst  problems  as  a 
people  have  come  when  we  lost  sight 
of  these  ideals.  In  the  difficult  days 
ahead — let  me  assure  you — we  will 
not.  □ 


cause  of  the  broader  attention  paid  for 
the  first  time  to  economic  matters  and 
to  human  rights.  Revision  of  the  OAU 
Charter  itself  was  also  discussed.  I 
shall  summarize  briefly  the  principal 
developments  at  the  summit  and  offer 
our  general  appraisal.  I  will,  of  course, 
be  happy  to  discuss  the  summit  in 
greater  depth  as  desired  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

Military  Intervention  in  Uganda 
and  the  OAU  Charter 

Tanzania's  military  intervention  in 
Uganda  was  the  subject  of  severe  criti- 
cism, particularly  by  the  outgoing 
OAU  chairman,  President  Nimeiri  of 
Sudan,  and  the  Nigerian  Chief  of  State, 
Gen.  Obasanjo.  President  Nyerere  of 
Tanzania  and  President  Binaisa  of 
Uganda  defended  the  action,  said  that 
Idi  Amin  was  the  original  aggressor, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  Libyan  mili- 
tary intervention  on  the  latter' s  behalf. 
Many  attacked  Idi  Amin's  gross  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge no  one  rose  to  defend  Amin. 
Rather,  the  question  was  whether  such 
violations  justified  jeopardizing  the 
OAU  Charter's  cardinal  principles  of 
nonintervention  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. The  formal  debate  was  eventually 
closed  without  any  resolutions  having 
been  introduced. 

Although  the  issue  is  unresolved,  the 
possibility  of  revising  the  OAU  Char- 
ter was  given  considerable  attention  as 
a  result  of  it.  Following  President 
Nimeiri's  proposal  that  a  council  of 
five  heads  of  state  be  created  to  inter- 
cede in  conflicts — with  the  power  to 
make  decisions  binding  on  the 
parties — the  summit  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  to  review  the  charter. 


The  Western  Sahara 

By  a  close  vote,  the  summit  adopted 
the  so-called  Wisemen's  report  on  the 
Western  Sahara  and  asked  that  the  five 
states  composing  the  ad  hoc  committee 
(Nigeria,  Mali,  Ivory  Coast,  Tanzania, 
Guinea)  plus  Liberia  continue  its  work. 
The  report  calls  for  a  referendum  in  the 
Western  Sahara  to  permit  the  people  to 
exercise  the  right  to  self-determination. 
However,  a  high  OAU  official  has  said 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  hold  a  ref- 
erendum without  the  cooperation  of 
Morocco,   which  remains  opposed  to 
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the  concept  of  holding  a  referendum. 
During  the  proceedings  the  Moroccan 
delegation  walked  out,  as  did  the 
Presidents  of  Senegal  and  Gabon,  two 
strong  supporters  of  Morocco. 


Chad 

The  delegation  representing  the  gov- 
ernment presently  in  Ndjamena  was 
excluded  early  on  from  the  council  of 
ministers  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, it  did  not  then  attempt  to  be 
seated  at  the  assembly  of  heads  of  state 
and  government.  Nigeria  and  Libya 
actively  sought  exclusion  of  the  Canad- 
ian delegation.  To  exclude  Chad  be- 
cause of  the  unclear  internal  political 
situation  in  the  country  and  the  claim 
that  the  government  is  unrepresentative 
appears  to  be  unprecedented  in  OAU 
history.  Traditionally,  the  organization 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  recognizes 
states  rather  than  governments  and  has 
avoided  divisive  debate  over  legiti- 
macy. 


Recognition  of  the  Patriotic  Front 

Of  particular  concern  to  us  were  the 
actions  taken  in  reference  to 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  A  resolution  was 
voted  "reaffirming  that  the  Patriotic 
Front  is  the  sole,  legitimate  and  au- 
thentic representative  of  the  People  of 
Zimbabwe."  This  degree  of  recogni- 
tion had  not  before  been  accorded  by 
the  OAU,  despite  the  term  "reaffirm- 
ing." There  is  also  language  in  this 
resolution  which  criticizes  Western, 
and,  in  particular,  "US  and  UK  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  to  stifle  the  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  for  genuine 
independence."  It  also  expresses  in- 
dignation "at  the  moves  of  Britain  and 
the  USA  towards  recognition  of  the  il- 
legal regime  resulting  from  the  illegal 
elections."  There  are  implied  threats  in 
the  pasage  which  ''decides  that 
member  states  shall  apply  effective 
cultural,  political,  commercial  and 
economic  sanctions"  against  any  state 
which  accords  recognition  or  lifts  man- 
datory U.N.  sanctions  against  the 
Muzorewa  government. 

We  believe  — and  so  informed  our 
African  friends  before  the  summit  — 
that  actions  such  as  the  resolution 
eventually  voted  would  make  more 
difficult  the  task  of  achieving  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Rhodesian  conflict.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  a  number  of 
African  states  share  this  concern;  sev- 
eral states  entered  official  reservations 
to  parts  of  the  text  concerning  the 
status  of  the  patriotic  front  while  others 
continue  to  express  their  reservations 
less  officially. 


In  this  regard,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  OAU,  Edem  Kodjo,  pointed  out 
to  the  press  that  interest  was  shown 
during  the  summit  debate  in  round 
table  negotiations.  He  said  explicitly 
that  the  OAU  does  not  feel  that  it  has 
closed  the  door  on  all  party  talks.  We 
are  pleased  that  such  assurances  were 
made  and  do,  in  fact,  believe  that  the 
OAU  can  be  helpful  in  our  efforts  to 
get  all  the  parties  to  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful political  accommodation.  We  will 
continue  to  discuss  this  issue  with  the 
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Benin —  Vacant 

Botswana — Horace  G.  Dawson,  Jr.1 

Burundi  —  Thomas  J.  Corcoran 

Cameroon  —  Mabel  Murphy  Smythe 

Cape  Verde — Edward  Marks 

Central  African  Empire  —  Goodwin  Cooke 

Chad — Donald  R.  Norland 

Comoros —  Vacant 

Congo  —  William  Lacy  Swing 

Djibouti —  Vacant 

Ethiopia — Frederic  L.  Chapin 

Gabon  —  Arthur  T.  Tienken 

Gambia — Herman  J.  Cohen 

Ghana — Thomas  W.  M.  Smith 

Guinea  —  Oliver  S.  Crosby 

Guinea-Bissau  —  Edward  Marks 

Ivory  Coast — Nancy  V.  Rawls 

Kenya — Wilbert  John  Le  Melle 

Lesotho — John  R.  Clingerman 

Liberia — Robert  P.  Smith 

Madagascar —  Vacant 

Malawi  —  Harold  E.  Horan 

Mali  —  Patricia  M.  Byrne 

Mauritania — E.  Gregory  Kryza 

Mauritius — Samuel  Rhea  Gammon 

Mozambique  —  Willard  A.  De  Pree 

Niger — James  Keough  Bishop 

Nigeria — Stephen  Low 

Rwanda —  Vacant 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe  —  Arthur  T.  Tienken 

Senegal  —  Herman  J.  Cohen 

Seychelles — Wilbert  John  Le  Melle 

Sierra  Leone  —  John  Andrew  Linehan 

Somalia — Donald  K.  Petterson 

South  Africa — William  B.  Edmondson 

Sudan  —  Donald  Clayton  Bergus 

Swaziland — Vacant 

Tanzania — Richard  Noyes  Viets 

Togo  —  Marilyn  Priscilla  Johnson 

Uganda —  Vacant 

Upper  Volta — Thomas  D.  Boyatt 

Zaire —  Vacant 

Zambia — Frank  George  Wisner  II 


'Nominated  by  the  President  but  not  yet  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 
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OAU  Chairman,  President  Tolbert,  and 
OAU  Secretariat  officials. 

Middle  East  Situation 

It  is  significant  that  the  suspension 
of  Egypt  from  the  OAU  did  not  become 
a  serious  issue  during  the  conference, 
as  had  earlier  seemed  possible.  On  the 
Egypt-Israel  treaty  and  the  Camp  David 
process,  we  understand  that  the  radical 
states  held  out  until  very  late  in  the 
summit  for  condemnatory  language, 
but  were  obliged  to  fall  back  when  they 
could  not  assemble  the  votes. 

The  final  version  of  the  Middle  East 
resolution  does  not  attack  either  Egypt 
or  the  treaty  itself,  although  it  does 
contain  language  condemning  "all 
partial  agreements  and  separate  treaties 
which  violate  the  recognized  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people."  The  resolution 
condemns  Israel  in  the  strongest  terms 
and  reaffirms  support  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  as  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Pales-  I 
tinian  people.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  the  moderate  states  of 
Africa  see  the  resolution  as  a  very 
favorable  compromise. 

Other  Issues 

Africa's  difficult  economic  situation 
and  its  perilous  future  were  focused 
upon  and  discussed  publicly  during  the 
summit  with  great  realism.  The  Secre- 
tary General  called  this  a  "break- 
through" in  the  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic questions.  This  is  a  new 
emphasis;  although  there  were  no  sub- 
stantive decisions,  the  assembled  heads 
of  government  called  for  an  extraordi- 
nary summit  to  discuss  economic 
integration  and  development.  The 
Secretary  General  was  also  directed  to 
prepare  the  groundwork  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  African  economic  com- 
munity. This  recognition  of  economic 
problems  and  determination  to  address 
them  collectively  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

References  to  human  rights  were 
made  in  many  of  the  speeches,  perhaps 
most  notably  in  President  Tolbert's 
keynote  address  as  OAU  chairman  for 
the  coming  year.  A  resolution  reaf- 
firming the  need  for  improved  respect 
for  human  rights,  and  in  particular  the 
right  to  development,  was  proposed  by 
Senegal  and  Gambia  and  accepted  by 
the  summit.  This  resolution  also  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  General  to  organize 
a  meeting  of  experts  to  prepare  a  draft 
of  an  African  charter  on  human  rights 
and  provides  for  "the  establishment  of 
bodies"  to  protect  human  rights.  One 
high  OAU  official  reporting  on  the 
proceedings  said:  "We  cannot  talk 
about  the  denial  of  human  rights  in 
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by  George  M.  Seignious  II 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  July  30, 
1979.  Mr.  Seignious  is  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. l 

When  I  speak  for  SALT,  I  do  not 
speak  for  good  will  or  for  detente  or  for 
a  political  party  or  for  trust.  I  speak  in 
favor  of  an  arms  control  treaty  that  will 
strengthen  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Today,  equitable  and  verifiable  arms 
control  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  strong 
defense.  The  cold,  hard  fact  of  life  in 
the  nuclear  age  is  that  we  have  no  other 
practical  choice.  A  strong  defense 
makes  arms  control  possible,  for  it  is 
precisely  because  we  are  strong  and 
intend  to  remain  so  that  we  do  not  fear 
to  negotiate.  And  arms  control,  care- 
fully conceived  and  vigilantly 
negotiated,  has  defense  as  its  guide  and 
security  as  its  result. 

I  could  not  advocate  to  the  President, 
to  the  Senate,  or  to  the  American 
people  any  form  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. Over  three  decades  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  my  country  have  taught 
me  that  we  must  first  see  to  the  security 
of  our  nation.  I  could  not  advocate  an 
agreement  that  ties  our  hands  while  the 
Soviets  are  allowed  a  free  hand.   In 


strategic  arms  we  must  be  ahead  of,  or 
at  least  equal  to,  the  Soviet  Union, 
never  number  two.  And  I  could  not  ad- 
vocate an  agreement  based  on  trust. 
The  very  survival  of  our  nation  is  at 
stake  —  and  trust  is  not  a  basis  for  na- 
tional survival. 

SALT  II  is  a  careful  and  major  step 
forward  to  limit  strategic  offensive  nu- 
clear arms.  It  is  a  negotiated  com- 
promise that  compromises  neither  our 
own  security  nor  the  stability  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance  nor  the  con- 
tinuing quest  to  limit  nuclear  arms. 
SALT  II  is  a  consensus  treaty  that  pro- 
vides progress  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future. 

SALT  II  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  not 
the  millenium.  Ratification  will  not 
stop  competition  or  eliminate  all  the 
challenges  we  face  or  guarantee  per- 
manent stability.  Above  all,  ratification 
does  not  mean  that  we  as  a  nation  can 
go  to  sleep.  National  security  is  a  con- 
tinuing requirement.  It  requires  na- 
tional will.  And  it  requires  vigilance. 

I  have  studied  SALT  II  carefully 
from  three  professional  vantage  points 
—  as  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  the  at-large 
member  of  the  SALT  delegation,  and 
as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  want  to 
focus  the  first  part  of  my  statement  on 


South  Africa  without  insuring  that  we 
ourselves  are  the  defenders  of  human 
rights." 

I  find  this  African  interest  in  pro- 
moting human  rights  to  be  entirely 
positive  and  a  reflection  of  the  em- 
phasis the  Carter  Administration  has 
i placed  upon  the  issue.  It  behooves  us 
to  encourage  these  African  initiatives 
which  are  so  consistent  with  our  own 
human  rights  policies. 

i  Summary 

Developments  at  this  year's  OAU 
'I  summit  are  on  balance  encouraging.  It 
!  seems  safe  to  expect  that  President 
iTolbert  will  play  an  active  role  in 
!  guiding  the  OAU  during  the  coming 
I  year  and  that  he  will  be  a  force  for 
!  moderation.  It  should  be  remembered, 
i  however,  that  the  OAU  was  never  de- 
!  signed  to  be  a  supranational  body,  and 
I  this  organization  of  sovereign  states 


will  continue  to  encounter  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  decisions  and  en- 
forcing them  whenever  individual 
states  or  groups  of  states  refuse  to 
compromise.  Whatever  their  views  ot 
OAU  actions  and  inactions,  African 
leaders  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  find- 
ing that  OAU  summits  are  excellent 
occasions  to  push  and  swap  ideas. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  consult  fre- 
quently with  President  Tolbert  and 
senior  OAU  officials  during  the  coming 
year.  We  will  try  to  encourage  a 
broader  appreciation  of  our  positions 
and  at  the  same  time,  ourselves,  to  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  African 
concerns  and  political  dynamics.         □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402. 


five   fundamental   standards  against 
which  I  have  measured  SALT  II. 

First.  SALT  II  must  place  limits  on 
Soviet  forces; 

Second.  SALT  II  must  permit  us  to 
undertake  the  military  programs  we 
believe  are  necessary  for  our  security; 
we  must  be  able  to  maintain  the 
strategic  balance  under  SALT  II; 

Third.  SALT  II  must  be  adequately 
verifiable. 

Fourth.  SALT  II  must  not  interfere 
with  existing  patterns  of  cooperation 
and  support  for  our  NATO  allies; 

Fifth.  SALT  II  must  enhance 
strategic  stability  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

SALT  II  meets  each  and  every  one  of 
these  standards. 

Limiting  Soviet  Strategic  Forces 

My  first  standard — limiting  Soviet 
strategic  forces  —  exemplifies  a  unique 
contribution  that  SALT  II  brings  to  our 
national  security.  In  an  arms  race  with- 
out limits,  we  can  build  more  but  so 
can  the  Soviets.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  buildup.  We  all  are.  It  is 
massive  and  relentless.  I  believe  we 
should  meet  it  by  maintaining  military 
forces  equivalent  to  whatever  forces 
the  Soviets  build  and  by  capping  the 
Soviet  buildup  through  SALT.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  do  both  at  the  same 
time  if  we  want  to  maintain  the 
strategic  balance  in  a  realistic,  practical 
way. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  vast  economic  resources  and 
a  national  will,  no  less  determined  than 
our  own,  to  expend  those  resources  for 
what  it  perceives  to  be  necessary  mili- 
tary purposes.  Without  arms  control 
agreements,  we  cannot  stop  the  Soviets 
from  building  as  many  strategic 
weapons  as  they  wish,  and  we  cannot 
force  them  to  dismantle  existing 
weapon  systems.  We  can  certainly 
match  the  Soviets  in  any  nuclear  arms 
race,  but  SALT  is  the  only  way  I  know 
to  limit  the  number  of  Soviet  missiles 
and  nuclear  warheads  targeted  at  our 
country. 

As  a  former  military  man,  I  believe 
that  any  time  you  succeed  in  limiting 
the  destructive  forces  that  could  be 
marshalled  against  you  by  your  adver- 
sary, you  have  accomplished  some- 
thing of  significance.  Let  me  detail  for 
you  some  specific  ways  in  which  the 
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SALT  II  treaty  accomplishes  this  ob- 
jective. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  must 
reduce  the  total  of  their  central 
strategic  systems  (launchers  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  launch- 
ers of  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles,  and  heavy  bombers)  from 
over  2,500  at  present  to  2,250  by  the 
end  of  1981.  We  estimate  that  without 
this  limit,  the  Soviets  could  have  as 
many  as  3,000  such  systems  by  1985. 
Thus,  what  otherwise  would  probably 
be  a  20%  increase  in  Soviet  strategic 
systems  is  converted  by  SALT  II  to  a 
10%  decrease. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  will 
be  limited  to  1,200  launchers  of  ballis- 
tic missiles  carrying  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  warheads,  or 
MIRV's  [multiple  independently- 
targetable  reentry  vehicles].  This  figure 
is  about  600  less  than  we  estimate  they 
could  have  by  the  end  of  1985. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  will 
be  limited  to  820  launchers  of 
MIRV'ed  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles— the  most  threatening  part  of  their 
strategic  force.  We  estimate  that  they 
could  deploy  at  least  300  more  than 
this  figure  bv  the  end  of  1985  without 
SALT  II. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  will 


agreed  to  ban  this  system  to  avoid  a 
verification  problem.  The  SS-16  ICBM 
appeared  to  be  compatible  with  the 
launcher  for  the  shorter  range  SS-20 
which  is  not  limited  by  SALT  II. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  rapid  reload  of 
ICBM  launchers  and  storage  of  extra 
ICBM's  at  ICBM  launch  sites  will  be 
banned. 

Thus,  under  SALT  II,  there  will  be 
many  hundreds  fewer  Soviet  strategic 
systems  and  many  thousands  fewer  de- 
liverable strategic  warheads  in  their  ar- 
senal than  they  could  have  without 
SALT  II. 

These  limits  on  Soviet  systems  are 
not  all  we  would  like  to  see  if  we  could 
dictate  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  they 
are  also  not  meaningless  restraints  on 
totals  already  much  too  high. 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  committee 
of  the  destructive  power  contained  in 
the  Soviet  systems  to  be  dismantled  or 
of  the  destructive  power  we  would  have 
to  face  if  Soviet  programs  went  for- 
ward unimpeded.  While  some  com- 
mentators have  attempted  to  charac- 
terize the  Soviet  weapons  likely  to  be 
dismantled  as  obsolescent,  I  want  to 
note  that  the  Soviets  will  be  forced  to 
select  from  among  nuclear-powered 
submarines  with  missiles  built  in  the 
early    1970's,   aircraft  carrying  their 


SALT  II  is  a  consensus  treaty  that  provides  progress  for  the  present 
and  hope  for  the  future. 


be  permitted  to  flight-test  and  deploy 
only  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM  dur- 
ing the  treaty  period.  This  means  that 
all  but  one  of  the  fifth  generation  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  [intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missilesl  will  be  held  to  small  mod- 
ifications of  earlier  generations  which 
will  not  represent  a  significant  increase 
in  military  capability. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  Soviet  ICBM's 
will  be  limited  in  the  number  of 
MIRV'ed  warheads  per  missile  to  cur- 
rently tested  levels.  And  the  one  per- 
mitted new  type  of  light  ICBM  will  be 
limited  to  10.  This  "fractionation" 
limit  significantly  restricts  the  use  the 
Soviets  can  make  of  their  ICBM 
throw-weight.  We  estimate  that  the 
SS-18  could  carry  30  warheads  instead 
of  the  10  SALT  II  will  permit.  With 
over  300  SS-18's  in  their  forces  in  the 
1980's,  that  means  that  SALT  II  re- 
duces the  Soviet  warhead  potential  by 
over  6,000  warheads — on  just  one  type 
of  missile. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  the  production, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  the  SS-16 
ICBM  will  be  banned.  The  United 
States  proposed  and  the  Soviet  Union 


largest  multimegaton  bombs,  and 
SS-11  ICBM's. 

Each  strategic  Soviet  system  to  be 
destroyed  is  associated  with  a  warhead 
many  times  more  powerful  than  the  one 
that  leveled  Hiroshima — in  the  case  of 
the  aircraft,  a  thousand  times  more 
powerful.  The  250  systems  in  question 
could  suffice  to  demolish  the  250 
largest  American  cities.  The  people  of 
Houston  or  Seattle  or  Des  Moines 
would  take  little  comfort  in  knowing 
that  the  missile  or  bomber  carrying  a 
nuclear  weapon  toward  their  city  was 
obsolescent.  I  believe  that  any  limits 
on  Soviet  power  and  capabilities  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  also  want  to  take  exception  to  the 
view  that  SALT  II  only  limits  Soviet 
programs  to  already  planned  levels  or 
that  they  wouldn't  exceed  the  SALT  II 
levels  anyway.  This  contention  is  to- 
tally at  variance  with  our  intelligence 
estimates,  and  it  does  not  square  with 
the  pace  and  momentum  that  is  causing 
such  concern  today.  Anyone  who  looks 
at  the  Soviet  buildup  today  and  con- 
cludes that  it  won't  continue  unabated 
without  SALT  II  is  taking  a  rosy  view 


of  the  Soviet  Union  to  which  I  cannot 
subscribe. 


U.S.  Strategic  Forces 

My  second  standard  concerns  our 
own  forces.  We  must  be  able  to  pre- 
serve the  strategic  balance  under  SALT 
II.  SALT  II  will  not  tie  our  hands.  We 
will  be  able  to  proceed  under  SALT  II 
with  all  of  the  force  options  we  have 
decided  are  necessary  for  our  security. 

•  We  have  improved  the  accuracy 
and  explosive  yield  of  our  existing 
Minuteman  III  land-based  missiles. 
SALT  II  will  not  prevent  similar  im- 
provements in  the  future. 

•  We  are  about  to  fit  some  of  our 
existing  Poseidon  nuclear  submarines 
with  the  longer  range  Trident  I  missile 
which  means  that  these  submarines  can 
patrol  and  hide  in  vastly  increased 
ocean  areas  and  still  hit  their  Soviet 
targets.  They  will  be  even  more  dif-  . 
ficult  to  detect.  This  program  will  be  | 
completed  in  1982.  SALT  II  does  not 
hinder  this  in  any  way. 

•  We  have  just  launched  the  first  of: 
our  Trident  nuclear  missile  submarines, 
each  of  which  can  hit  about  200  Soviet  i 
targets.   By  the  end  of  SALT  II,  we 
plan  to  have  seven  of  these  submarines.  : 
SALT  II  does  not  hinder  this  in  any 
way. 

•  We  are  developing  and  testing  I 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  for  place- 
ment aboard  approximately  150  of  our 
heavy  bombers.  We  plan  to  start  in- 
stalling these  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles in  1981.  By  late  1985,  we  expect 
to  have  nearly  1,500  of  these  cruise 
missiles  deployed.  They  are  highly  ac- 
curate and  can  be  launched  from  out- 
side the  range  of  Soviet  air  defenses. 
SALT  II  will  permit  this  deployment. 

•  We  are  developing  and  testing 
long-range  ground-  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  (GLCM's  and 
SLCM's).  Deployment  is  prohibited  by 
SALT  II  until  after  1981,  but  these 
missiles  would  not  be  ready  for  de- 
ployment before  this  date  anyway. 
When  these  are  ready  for  deployment, 
it  will  be  our  decision  to  make  whether 
deployment  or  negotiated  restrictions, 
which  also  limit  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
in  our  best  national  security  interests. 
During  the  protocol  period,  SLCM's 
and  GLCM's  can  be  flight-tested  to  any 
range. 

I  should  add  in  this  regard  that  when 
the  United  States  insisted  that  the  pro- 
tocol be  of  a  short,  fixed  duration,  we 
meant  percisely  that.  The  protocol  ex- 
pires on  December  31,  1981;  nothing 
could  be  clearer.  Any  decision  to  put 
legal  restrictions  upon  U.S.  GLCM's 
and  SLCM's  after  1981  would  require 
an  entirely  new  negotiation  and  another 
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submission  to  the  Senate  for  your  con- 
sent. 

•  And  SALT  II  does  not  prevent  us 
from  developing  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  increasing  vulnerability 
of  land-based  missiles.  This  vulnera- 
bility is  not  the  result  of  SALT.  It  is 
due  to  the  increasing  capabilities,  par- 
ticularly improving  accuracy,  of  the 
missiles  of  both  nations.  Under  SALT 
II,  we  will  be  able  to  deploy  our  new 
ICBM,  the  MX,  in  a  mobile,  surviva- 
ble  mode.  We  have  considered  a 
number  of  basing  schemes  for  the  MX. 

It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  arms  control  to  national  secu- 
rity that,  with  SALT  II,  the  mobile 
missile  land-based  alternatives  that  we 
have  considered  are  unquestionably 
more  feasible  and  more  economical. 
Without  the  SALT  II  limits  on  numbers 
of  Soviet  warheads,  the  Soviets  could 
add  more  warheads  over  time  which 
would  necessitate  a  significantly  larger 
number  of  shelters  for  our  missiles. 

The  recent  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  MX  missile  is  clear,  demonstrable 
evidence,  for  our  friends  and  our  ad- 
versaries, that  we  will  proceed  with  the 
programs  necessary  for  our  security. 
Each  part  of  our  strategic  forces  will  be 
survivable  so  that  deterrence  will  never 
be  in  question.  And  each  part  will  be 
adequately  verifiable,  so  that  confi- 
dence in  strategic  stability  will  accrue 
to  both  our  nations. 

I  respect  deeply  those  who  are  wor- 
ried about  present  trends  in  the 
strategic  balance,  for  I  am  concerned  as 
well.  But  confidence  is  also  vital  to  our 
freedom  in  the  nuclear  world  when  de- 
'  terrence  is  the  essence  of  stability  and 
security.  We  have  not  built  and  main- 
tained our  strategic  forces — at  the  cost 
of  billions  —  in  order  to  weaken  their 
deterrent  impact  by  telling  the  Russians 
and  the  world  that  we  are  inferior 
when,  in  fact,  we  are  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
strategic  force  is  formidable  and 
growing  rapidly.  But  there  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
I  have  strategic  nuclear  superiority  now, 
and  they  will  not  have  it  in  the  future  if 
the  will  and  determination  of  the 
United  States  persist,  if  we  continue  to 
j  modernize  our  strategic  forces,  if  we 
do  what  we  must  do  to  maintain 
equivalence. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear. 
\  It  is  central  to  the  debate  over  SALT  II. 
|  SALT  II  will  not  prohibit  us  from  pro- 
:  ceeding  with  the  programs  we  need  to 
!  maintain  the  strategic  balance.  But 
•  SALT  II  is  not  a  substitute  for  national 
J  will.  SALT  II  permits  us  to  go  ahead 
I  with  necessary  programs;  it  does  not 
provide  the  programs  themselves.  The 
programs  we  undertake  to  keep  our 


deterrent  strong  will  be  determined  by 
the  American  people,  their  leaders,  and 
their  representatives.  SALT  II  does  not 
foreclose  our  choice. 

We  would  be  deluding  ourselves  as  a 
nation  if  we  believed  that  we  will  not 
have  to  increase  our  spending  for 
strategic  programs,  with  or  without 
SALT  II.  The  scope  and  pace  of  Soviet 
strategic  programs  leave  us  little  choice 
but  to  modernize  our  own  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cost  without  SALT  II  would  be  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  more  than  it  will 
be  with  SALT  II.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  SALT  II,  we  can  maintain 
strategic  equality  and  a  more  viable  and 
more  effective  strategic  force  with  less 
risk  and  at  a  much  more  moderate  cost. 
Furthermore,  the  danger  of  siphoning 
resources  away  from  conventional 
forces  is  lessened. 


Adequate  Verification 

My  third  standard  for  SALT  II  is 
adequate  verification.  If  SALT  II  did 
not  fulfill  this  requirement,  then  I 
could  not  support  it.  After  careful 
study,  I  have  concluded  that  SALT  II  is 
adequately  verifiable  and  that  it  will  be 
so  from  the  day  the  agreement  enters 
into  force. 

To  verify  SALT  II,  we  rely  on  our 
own  independent,  national  intelligence 
capabilities.  We  survey  the  Soviet 
Union  regularly,  thoroughly,  and  ac- 
curately with  a  vast  array  of  sophisti- 
cated and  powerful  intelligence- 
gathering  systems,  such  as  photorecon- 
naissance  satellites,  radars,  and  other 
monitoring  devices  in  space,  on  land, 
on  sea,  and  in  the  air.  The  result  is  a 
network  of  collection  systems  which 
complement  each  other  and  provide  us 
with  overlapping  coverage  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  on 
these  systems,  and  it  has  been  money 
well  spent.  I  find  our  intelligence 
capabilities  truly  astonishing  in  their 
technological  capacity  —  especially  to  a 
soldier  who  began  his  career  in  World 
War  II,  when  we  seldom  knew  what 
was  happening  600  yards  behind  enemy 
lines,  let  alone  6,000  miles  away. 

For  example,  we  know  where  the 
Soviets  build  their  submarines.  It  takes 
several  years  to  construct  a  ballistic 
missile  submarine.  We  carefully  ob- 
serve it  during  this  period.  We  count  its 
missile  tubes  as  they  are  being  built, 
and  we  determine  which  types  of  mis- 
siles will  be  installed  in  those  launch- 
ers. When  the  Soviets  launched  their 
latest  Delta  class  strategic  missile  sub- 
marine, it  was  no  surprise  to  us.  We 
had  been  aware  of  its  construction  for 
years. 


Similarly,  we  know  where  Soviet 
ICBM  launchers  are  deployed  and  what 
types  they  are.  We  observe  new  mis- 
siles as  they  are  flight-tested,  and  they 
are  tested  extensively.  We  know 
whether  a  missile  is  tested  with  one 
warhead  or  more  than  one.  We  can 
count  the  number  of  Soviet  reentry  ve- 
hicles as  they  reenter  the  atmosphere. 

We  monitor  the  conversion  of  older 
Soviet  ICBM  launchers  so  they  can 
handle  new  MIRV'ed  missiles.  Well 
before  the  conversion  is  finished  and 
the  launcher  is  again  operational,  we 
know  not  only  whether  it  is  a  launcher 
for  a  MIRV'ed  missile  but  also  the  type 
of  MIRV'ed  missile  it  is  designed  to 
contain. 

In  the  case  of  Soviet  heavy  bombers, 
we  have  an  adequate  count  of  how 
many  bombers  there  are,  where  they 
are  produced,  and  where  they  are 
based.  We  can  observe  important  mod- 
ifications that  are  made  to  these  bom- 
bers. 

Several  factors  help  us  in  verifying 
the  provisions  of  SALT  II. 

•  One  factor  is  time.  Many  of  the 
systems  limited  in  SALT  are  very  large 
and  complex  and  cannot  quickly  be 
constructed.  For  example,  it  takes 
many  months  to  construct  an  ICBM 
silo  launcher  and  years  to  develop  and 
deploy  a  new  missile.  This  gives  us 
time  to  monitor  activities. 

•  Another  is  the  need  for  reliability. 
New  strategic  systems  have  to  be  tested 
to  have  operational  reliability.  We  can 
observe  these  Soviet  tests. 

•  And  a  third  factor  is  support  re- 
quirements. Strategic  systems  need 
personnel  to  run  them  and  extensive 
logistic  and  security  support.  These  re- 
quirements compound  the  task  of 
keeping  deployments  hidden,  and  they 
increase  the  chance  that  we  will  detect 
them,  especially  if  such  activities  were 
to  take  place  in  significant  numbers. 

Some  charge  that  the  Soviets  could 
stockpile  extra  missiles  and  then  one 
night  change  the  strategic  balance.  Let 
me  say  that  it  is  one  thing  to  produce  a 
missile  in  a  factory;  it  is  quite  another 
to  have  the  trained  personnel,  the 
logistics,  the  large  amounts  of  heavy 
equipment  to  handle  the  missiles  and 
the  launchers  themselves — without  our 
being  able  to  spot  them. 

I  might  add  that  the  Soviets,  if  they 
wanted  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
SALT  II,  would  face  another  difficulty 
—  uncertainty.  Our  use  of  multiple  in- 
telligence sources  complicates  any 
Soviet  effort  to  disguise  or  conceal  im- 
portant activities.  The  Soviets  know 
that  we  have  a  large,  sophisticated  in- 
telligence operation,  and  they  know  a 
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certain  amount  about  how  it  works. 
They  do  not,  however,  know  the  full 
capabilities  of  our  collection  systems 
and  analysis  techniques.  This  uncer- 
tainty will  further  complicate  any 
Soviet  attempt  to  conceal  an  evasion  of 
the  SALT  II  limits. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  "What 
do  we  do  if  we  discover  a  Soviet  viola- 
tion or  if  we  even  suspect  one?"  As  a 
result  of  the  SALT  I  agreements  in 
1972,  we  established  at  Geneva  a 
U.S. -Soviet  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  (SCC)  where  any  com- 
pliance questions,  any  suspected  ac- 
tivities, can  be  challenged  at  once.  We 


new  or  modified  Soviet  strategic  mis- 
sile could  be  completed. 

The  limits  of  SALT  II  are  adequately 
verifiable  with  our  own  national  tech- 
nical means.  By  restricting  launchers 
and  not  missiles,  by  counting  rules,  we 
have  no  need  for  more  intrusive  meas- 
ures in  SALT  II.  On-site  inspection  is 
not  mandatory  for  adequate  verification 
of  SALT  II.  For  example,  the  SALT  II 
MIRV  counting  rules  are  a  better  de- 
vice than  on-site  inspection  for  count- 
ing MIRV's.  We  are  able  to  use  these 
rules  to  count  Soviet  MIRV's  on  a 
total,  national  basis.  We  will  not  have 
to  rely  on  inspectors  who  can  be  de- 


SALT  II  will  not  prohibit  us  from  proceeding  with  the  programs  we 
need  to  maintain  the  strategic  balance. 


thus  have  an  established  forum  where 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  viola- 
tion can  be  raised  with  the  Soviets. 
This  forum  has  worked  well  under 
SALT  I. 

Some  also  question  whether  we  ac- 
tually would  challenge  the  Soviets  if 
they  appeared  to  be  in  violation  of 
SALT  II.  I  believe  our  record  under 
SALT  I  is  solid  proof  that  we  would. 
We  have  not  been  hesitant  to  challenge 
the  Soviets  about  questions  of  concern 
to  us  —  eight  times.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  one  outstanding 
challenge  that  we  have  made  against 
the  Soviet  Union  that  has  not  been  re- 
solved to  our  satisfaction.  If  a  violation 
persisted  without  correction  or  if  a 
violation  threatened  our  security,  then 
we  could  abrogate  the  agreement  and 
build  the  forces  necessary  to  meet  the 
threat.  This  would  be  a  very  serious 
development,  and  the  Soviets  know  it. 

In  assessing  the  capabilities  of  our 
network  of  collection  systems,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  intelligence  is 
a  dynamic  process  in  which  our  effort 
will  need  continual  improvement.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  take  the  necessary 
actions  to  exploit  the  new  opportunities 
that  advancing  technology  offers  us  and 
to  offset  the  loss  of  sources,  as  happens 
from  time  to  time.  The  recent  loss  of 
important  intelligence  stations  in  Iran  is 
a  clear  example.  Becuase  of  our  exten- 
sive capabilities,  we  continue  to  be 
able  to  monitor  adequately  the  testing 
of  Soviet  ICBM's,  although  some  un- 
certainties are  temporarily  larger  than 
we  would  like. 

As  you  know,  we  are  aggressively 
pursuing  a  number  of  alternatives  and 
specific  programs  to  collect  the  infor- 
mation formerly  gathered  in  Iran  in 
order  to  reduce  these  uncertainties  to 
their  previous,  lower  level.  We  expect 
to  do  this  before  a  test  program  for  any 


ceived  and  who  cannot  watch  all  of  the 
launchers  all  of  the  time. 

We  would  monitor  the  Soviets  even 
if  there  were  no  SALT  agreement.  It  is 
essential  for  us  to  have  good,  solid  in- 
telligence on  Soviet  strategic  forces, 
totally  apart  from  any  arms  control 
agreement.  In  fact,  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  intelligence  we  collect  on 
Soviet  strategic  forces  is  related  to 
SALT  II  limits. 

There  are  specific  provisions  in 
SALT  II,  proposed  by  us  and  accepted 
by  the  Soviets,  that  make  the  job  of 
monitoring  the  Soviets  easier  than  it 
would  be  without  SALT. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  will 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
telligence systems  we  use  to  verify 
SALT  II. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  deliberate  con- 
cealment, including  encryption  of 
telemetry,  which  impedes  verification 
of  compliance  is  banned.  This  ban 
applies  not  only  to  concealment  of  con- 
struction and  deployment  of  systems 
limited  by  SALT  but  also  to  conceal- 
ment of  testing  of  those  systems  be- 
cause some  provisions  are  verified  by 
observing  testing.  Without  this  ban,  the 
Soviets  could  use  any  and  all  means  of 
concealment. 

•  Under  SALT  II,  neither  side  is  al- 
lowed to  conceal  the  association  of  a 
missile  with  its  launcher.  Without  this 
provision,  it  could  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  assess  which  missile 
goes  with  each  type  of  launcher. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  SALT  II 
verification  provisions.  Without  them, 
it  could  be  much  more  difficult  to  col- 
lect needed  intelligence  on  Soviet 
strategic  programs.  Without  the  bans 
on  concealment  and  interference,  we 
could  find  it  much  harder  to  determine 
how  many  strategic  missiles  and  bom- 
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bers  they  are  deploying  and  what  their 
military  capabilities  and  characteristics 
are.  The  Soviets  would  be  free  to  take 
steps  to  complicate  our  ability  to  pre- 
dict accurately  the  size  and  capability 
of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

No  leader,  military  or  civilian,  wants 
to  plan  with  less  rather  than  more  in- 
formation about  an  adversary.  I  believe 
that  in  SALT  we  have  used  verification 
to  good  advantage — for  our  own  secu- 
rity, for  strategic  stability,  and  to  help 
turn  uncertainty  into  confidence. 

That  is  a  clear,  specific  example  of 
the  contribution  arms  control  can  make 
to  our  national  security. 

Security  of  NATO  Allies 

My  fourth  standard  by  which  I  have 
measured  SALT  II  concerns  our  NATO 
allies.  The  NATO  alliance,  basically, 
looks  to  the  United  States  to  accom- 
plish two  tasks: 

•  To  maintain  a  strong  deterrent  and  ! 
a  strong  defense,  and 

•  To  lead  in  managing  the  East-West  . 
relationship  to  avoid  a  war  that  would 
devastate  the  nations  of  Europe  as  well 
as  our  own. 

SALT  II  contributes  to  both. 

In  1944,  I  stepped  ashore  in  Europe 
for  the  first  time  as  a  member  of  the  > 
10th  Armored  Division.  During  the  i 
Berlin  Wall  crisis  in  1961-63,  I  com- 
manded a  cavalry  regiment  at  the  Iron 
Curtain.  In  1969,  I  commanded  the  3d 
Infantry  Division,  and  in  1970  I  was 
U.S.  commander  in  Berlin.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  NATO's  basic  security 
interests  are  no  different  than  our 
own  —  stability,  prevention  of  nuclear 
war,  and  preservation  of  the  strategic 
and  conventional  military  balance.  The 
20th  century  has  taught  Europe,  as 
much  as  any  other  region  on  Earth,  the 
destructiveness  of  war,  the  benefits  of 
stability,  and  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
defense. 

Stability  is  particularly  important  to 
Europe,  where  potent  military  forces 
are  concentrated  only  a  short  distance 
apart,  where  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  deployed,  and  where  an 
arena  of  historic  confrontation  is  still 
today  of  the  highest  security  interest  to 
each  superpower.  The  risk  of  nuclear 
war  is  as  real  to  Europeans  as  it  is  to 
Americans  and  stability  a  requirement, 
not  a  luxury. 

Fundamental  to  European  security  is 
the  preservation  of  the  U.S. -Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  balance.  SALT  II,  in 
combination  with  our  own  defense  pro- 
grams, will  enable  us  to  maintain  that 
balance. 

Equally  fundamental  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  European  theater  balance. 
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NATO  is  currently  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  and  expensive  force  im- 
provement program.  I  believe  that  this 
program — important  to  European  secu- 
rity— would  be  far  more  difficult  to  ac- 
complish if  our  attention  and  our  re- 
sources were  focused  instead  on  an 
unrestrained  strategic  nuclear  arms 
race. 

SALT  II  in  no  way  handcuffs  our 
cooperation  with  NATO  or  sells  out  our 
allies'  interests. 

•  We  have  consulted  extensively 
with  our  allies.  For  example,  we  have 
had  some  40  meetings  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  to  discuss  SALT  II; 
half  of  these  occurred  in  the  last  2 
years. 

•  We  have  taken  into  account  allied 
security  concerns  in  our  negotiating 
positions.  For  example,  SALT  II  places 
no  restrictions  on  the  nuclear  forces  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  does 
not  limit  any  of  America's  many  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  located  in 
Europe. 

•  SALT  II  does  not  interfere  with 
traditional  patterns  of  cooperation  with 
our  allies,  including  the  transfer  of 
weapons  systems  and  other  sophisti- 
cated technology.  The  Soviets  pro- 
posed a  strict  nontransfer  provision 
early  in  SALT  II.  We  rejected  it  and 
similar  Soviet  proposals.  There  is  no 
nontransfer  provision  in  SALT  II. 

•  And,  as  I  said  before,  the  protocol 
limits  on  ground-  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  will  expire  before  we 
are  ready  to  deploy  them.  We  will  have 
ample  time  to  plan  carefully  —  in  con- 
cert with  our  European  allies  —  how 
best  to  modernize  our  theater  nuclear 
forces  in  NATO.  And  that  process  is 
already  underway. 

After  the  Vienna  summit,  I  returned 
home  by  way  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  Brussels  and  stopped  by  as 
well  in  Geneva  and  London.  At  each 
stop  I  briefed  allied  officials.  I  can  say 
without  exception  that  all  were  ex- 
tremely supportive  of  SALT  II. 

The  words  of  Europeans,  however, 
speak  to  this  point  better  than  assur- 
ances I  can  give.  In  June,  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  put  it  simply  and 
clearly: 

SALT  II  is,  of  course,  not  only  a  domestic 
matter  for  the  Americans.  For  that  reason  the 
United  States  Government  informed  its  allies 
on  the  progress  of  the  talks  and  also  consulted 
with  them.  This  treaty  is  a  piece  of  world  his- 
tory. It  is  also  a  piece  of  world  security  and  a 
piece  of  my  own  country's  security.  For  the 
present  it  is  a  climax  of  cooperative  arms  lim- 
itation. The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  sup- 
ports the  SALT  II  treaty  and  hopes  that  it  will 
i     soon  be  ratified  by  Washington  and  Moscow. 


Strategic  Stability 

My  fifth  standard  for  SALT  II  is  that 
it  must  contribute  to  strategic  stability 
and  to  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
Nothing — I  repeat  nothing — is  more 
fundamental  to  our  security  and  our 
survival. 

SALT  II,  with  its  clear  ceilings  and 
adequate  verification,  adds  an  essential 
element  of  predictability,  a  way  of 
fencing  in  the  threat  and  limiting  un- 
certainty about  Soviet  programs. 
Neither  rational  planning  nor  nuclear 
stability  is  served  by  ambiguity. 

We  will  still  have  to  plan  against  the 
maximum  Soviet  capabilities  possible 
under  SALT  II.  Entrusted  with  the  de- 
fense of  our  nation,  we  would  not  be 
doing  our  job  if  we  did  otherwise.  But 
this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  increased 
threat,  and  the  worst  case  planning, 
that  would  confront  this  nation  if  there 
is  no  SALT  II. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the 
SALT  process.  Nonetheless,  we  should 
be — and  we  are — proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  SALT  II. 

•  We  have  established — for  the  first 
time — equal  ceilings  on  strategic  nu- 
clear forces. 

•  We  have  negotiated  equal  sub- 
ceilings  on  MIRV'ed  systems. 

•  We  have  begun  the  long-sought 
process  of  reductions. 

•  We  have  taken  the  first  steps  in 
controlling  the  technological  arms  race. 

•  We  have  placed  limits  on  increases 
in  three  major  indices  of  central 
strategic  power — launchers,  weapons, 
and  throw-weight. 

•  We  have  strengthened  verification. 

•  We  have  established  a  base  of 
agreed  definitions,  counting  rules,  and 
even  force  data. 

•  We  have  renewed  our  commitment 
to  the  long-term  process  of  strategic 
arms  limitation.  In  crafting  a  frame- 
work of  equality  between  two  different 
strategic  forces,  SALT  II  is  an  essential 
bridge  to  deeper  reductions  and  further 
qualitative  restraints  in  SALT  III. 

Today,  on  a  highly  interdependent 
globe,  cooperation  is  often  a  necessity. 
Ratification  of  SALT  II  would  rein- 
force our  efforts  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance adherence  to  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  and  thus  help  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  these 
efforts  we  are  joined  by  109  other  na- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union. 
Apart  from  the  collapse  of  the  SALT 
process  itself,  the  most  important  casu- 
alty of  SALT  failure  could  be  our  vi- 
tally important  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  a  former  strategist  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  can  tell  you  that  nu- 
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clear  weapons  proliferation  would 
create  a  security  nightmare  of  grave 
dimensions.  Terrorism  and  local  con- 
flicts could  escalate  to  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  every  American.  Those  na- 
tions that  have  forsworn  nuclear 
weapons  for  themselves  by  adhering  to 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  are  closely 
watching  the  two  superpowers  to  see 
whether  we  are  indeed  credible  in  our 
own  commitment  to  reduce  the  level  of 
nuclear  weaponry. 

I  would  not  come  before  you  and 
promise  that  with  SALT  II  we  will  pre- 
vent nuclear  war  or  state  that  without 
SALT  II  the  holocaust  will  surely 
come.  Both  statements  deserve  short 
shrift  in  this  debate.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  SALT  II  is  an  essential  step 
toward  nuclear  stability  and  reducing 
the  risk  of  war.  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  either  can  be  served  by  rejection 
of  SALT  II. 

Linkage 

I  would  like  now  to  shift  gears  if  I 
may  and  address  directly  seven  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  during  the  debate 
over  SALT  II. 

I  want  to  begin  with  linkage  because 
it's  a  false  argument  and  an  argument 
that  if  carried  to  its  conclusion  would 
diminish,  not  enhance,  our  role  in  the 
world.  SALT  II  has  properly  been  de- 
bated in  the  context  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, for  SALT  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
U.S. -Soviet  relationship,  and  rejection 
of  SALT  II  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  this  relationship  and  for 
stability  elsewhere.  But,  some  would 
link  SALT  II  to  every  world  problem, 
and  some  would  decorate  SALT  II  like 
a  Christmas  tree  with  burdens  it  neither 
merits  nor  can  endure. 

SALT  II  will  in  no  way  hinder  our 
ability  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union  where  competition  is  required. 
SALT  II,  however,  will  enable  us  to 
continue  the  important  process  of 
cooperation,  a  process  in  which,  as  in 
negotiations,  one  nation's  gain  need 
not  be  the  other  nation's  loss. 

I  agree  that  we  cannot  quarantine 
SALT  entirely  from  Soviet  actions  in 
other  spheres.  But  to  burden  SALT 
with  every  aspect  of  the  Soviets  chal- 
lenge would  mean  we  could  settle 
nothing  with  the  Soviets  unless  we  set- 
tled everything.  The  nuclear  threat  to 
everyone's  security  is  so  overriding 
that  we  cannot  wait  until  that  day. 

The  Soviet  challenge  today  is  a 
challenge  to  be  met  on  many  fronts.  To 
use  SALT  to  meet  every  aspect  of  that 
challenge  is  not  only  inappropriate,  it 
means  that  we  lack  the  imagination  and 
the  will  to  use  the  many  other,  more 
effective  resources  at  our  disposal. 
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For  those  who  would  discard  SALT 
because  of  Soviet  activities  elsewhere, 
I  ask:  What  would  they  offer  in  return? 
What  Soviet  challenge  could  they  meet 
in  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  by 
rejecting  SALT?  Would  we  be  better 
able  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  buildup  in 
Europe  while  spending  even  larger 
sums  on  nuclear  rather  than  conven- 
tional forces? 

A  nuclear  arms  race,  with  the  gloves 
off,  would  not  just  mean  billions  and 
billions  more  for  defense,  it  would 
focus  our  attention  on  strategic  military 
rivalry  and  competition.  Our  response 
to  other  pressing  problems  —  such  as 
energy  and  economic  problems  of  our 
own  and  of  our  friends  —  could  not 
help  but  suffer,  for  strategic  security 
would  be  our  first  concern. 

A  stable  world  is  an  arena  best 
turned  to  our  advantage.  An  unre- 
strained and  tension-filled  nuclear  arms 
race  is  not  the  recipe  for  a  stable  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  not  the  recipe  for  a  sta- 
ble world. 


Soviet  Heavy  Missiles 

The  second  question  concerns  Soviet 
heavy  missiles.  In  SALT  II,  the  freeze 
on  launchers  of  modern  heavy  ICBM's 
has  been  carried  over  from  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement.  Thus  the  Soviets 
can  have  up  to  308  of  such  launchers 
while  the  United  States  will  have  none. 

The  United  States  has  no  plans  for 
modern  heavy  ICBM's,  and  would  not 
develop  and  deploy  them  even  if  per- 
mitted under  the  SALT  II  treaty.  The 
MX  missile,  which  has  the  same  target 
coverage  as  the  SS-18,  better  serves 
our  military  requirements.  Thus,  the 
SALT  II  limitations  on  modern  heavy 
ICBM  launchers  have  no  effect  on  U.S. 
programs  or  plans. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  United 
States  gave  up  the  right  to  modern 
heavy  ICBM's  in  the  course  of  the 
SALT  I  negotiations  and  agreed  at 
Vladivostok  in  1974  to  continue  this 
situation  in  SALT  II.  At  Vladivostok, 
President  Ford  was  able  to  gain  impor- 
tant concessions  in  other  areas;  in  par- 
ticular, the  Soviets  agreed  to  drop  their 
insistence  on  limitations  on  U.S. 
European-based  aircraft  and  on  com- 
pensation for  the  nuclear  systems  of 
our  NATO  allies. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  right  to 
heavy  ICBM's  only  applies  to  silo- 
based  ICBM's,  an  important  consid- 
eration for  the  future  as  all  fixed  land- 
based  ICBM's  become  increasingly 
vulnerable.  Neither  side  is  permitted 
mobile  launchers  of  heavy  ICBM's, 
heavy  SLBM's  or  their  launchers,  or 
heavy  air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles 
(ASBM's).  We  could  have  retained  the 


option  to  deploy  heavy  mobile 
ICBM's,  since  this  option  was  still 
open  in  the  treaty  in  the  fall  of  1978. 
However,  if  such  an  option  had  been 
left  open,  it  was  possible  that  the 
Soviets  might  well  have  deployed  a 
heavy  mobile  ICBM,  while  the  United 
States  almost  certainly  would  not  have 
done  so.  We  weighed  this  issue  and, 
with  the  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  proposed  to  the  Soviets  that 
mobile  launchers  of  heavy  ICBM's, 
heavy  SLBM's  and  their  launchers,  and 
heavy  ASBM's  be  banned.  The  Soviets 
accepted  this  proposal. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
the  treaty  sets  a  ceiling  on  the 
maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles, 
on  ICBM's,  and,  in  particular,  a  limit  of 
10  on  all  Soviet  heavy  ICBM's  of  the 
SS-18  type.  This  has  two  conse- 
quences. First,  it  will  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  developing  and  deploying 
by  1985,  for  example,  an  SS-18  ICBM 
force  with  30  or  more  reentry  vehicles 
on  each  ICBM,  which  is  within  their 
capability  to  do.  Second,  this  fraction- 
ation limit  will  have  the  effect  of  al- 
lowing the  United  States  to  build  a 
light  ICBM  of  equivalent  effectiveness 
to  the  Soviet  heavy  ICBM's.  The  MX 
ICBM  will  be  permitted  the  same 
maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles, 
10,  as  the  SS-18,  and  will  have  better 
accuracy.  The  MX  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  SS-18  in  both  soft  and  hard 
target  kill  capability.  Thus,  the  Soviets 
will  not  be  able  to  exploit  the  greater 
throw-weight  of  their  heavy  ICBM's  in 
any  meaningful  fashion. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  the  increas- 
ing vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  silo-based 
ICBM  force  does  not  depend  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  Soviet  heavy 
ICBM's.  For  example,  even  if  all  the 
Soviet  heavy  ICBM's  and  their  launch- 
ers were  banned,  and  thus  subsequently 
dismantled  or  destroyed,  the  Soviets 
could  deploy  enough  SS-19's  with 
enough  hard-target-capable  reentry  ve- 
hicles to  threaten  the  entire  U.S.  Min- 
uteman  force  and  will  have  a  large 
number  of  residual  reentry  vehicles  for 
other  missions.  Thus,  a  total  ban  on  all 
Soviet  heavy  ICBM's  would  not  solve 
the  Minuteman  vulnerability  problem. 

Soviet  Backfire  Bomber 

The  third  question  concerns  the 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  currently  deploying  Backfires 
in  both  their  long-range  air  force  and  in 
naval  aviation  units.  Close  observation 
over  a  period  of  years  indicates  that 
this  bomber  is  being  deployed  for  use 
in  a  theater  or  naval  strike  role  and  is  a 
replacement  for  older  Soviet  medium 
bombers.    However,   this  aircraft  can 
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reach  the  United  States  from  home 
bases  on  a  one-way,  high  altitude,  sub- 
sonic, unrefueled  flight. 

The  ability  to  strike  the  territory  of 
the  other  side  is  not  the  criterion  for 
determining  whether  an  aircraft  is  a 
"heavy  bomber"  and,  thus,  subject  to 
the  limitations  in  SALT  II.  For  exam- 
ple, the  United  States  has  67  FB-1 1 1  's 
which  are  part  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force  and  dedicated  to  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  not  limited  by 
SALT  II.  We  also  have  over  500  air- 
craft deployed  in  the  European  and 
Pacific  theaters  which  have  the  capa- 
bility to  strike  Soviet  territory. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  one  time  tried  to 
get  these  aircraft  included  in  SALT  on 
the  grounds  that  they  could  strike  the 
Soviet  Union.  With  the  firm  support  of 
our  allies,  we  adamantly  resisted  that 
position  on  the  grounds  that  these  air- 
craft, whatever  their  theoretical  capa- 
bility, are  deployed  for  theater  mis- 
sions and,  thus,  are  not  subject  to 
SALT  limitations.  The  Soviets  have 
used  this  same  argument  with  respect 
to  the  Backfire. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
make  certain  important  commitments 
concerning  the  Backfire.  At  the  Vienna 
summit,  President  Brezhnev  handed 
President  Carter  a  written  statement  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  informed  the 
United  States  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
give  the  Backfire  bomber  the  capability 
of  operating  at  intercontinental  dis- 
tance, would  not  increase  the  radius  of 
action  of  the  Backfire  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  it  to  strike  targets  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  did  not 
intend  to  give  it  such  a  capability  in 
any  other  manner,  including  by  in- 
flight refueling. 

This  statement  also  stated  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  increase  the  produc- 
tion rate  of  the  Backfire  over  the  cur- 
rent rate.  President  Brezhnev  con- 
firmed that  the  Backfire  production  rate 
would  not  exceed  30  per  year.  Presi- 
dent Carter,  in  return,  stated  that  the 
United  States  enters  into  the  SALT  II 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  commit- 
ments contained  in  the  Soviet  statement 
and  that  the  United  States  considers  the 
carrying  out  of  these  commitments  to 
be  essential  to  the  obligations  under  the 
treaty. 

These  commitments  are  consistent 
with  the  U.S.  objective  of  constraining 
the  strategic  potential  of  the  Backfire 
force,  while  continuing  to  exclude  our 
own  European-  and  Pacific-based 
theater  aircraft  from  SALT.  These 
commitments  will  inhibit  Backfire  from 
being  given  an  operational  interconti- 
nental role,  and  they  will  give  us  a 
basis  for  challenge  if  we  should  detect 
any  evidence  that  Backfire  is  being 
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given  an  intercontinental  mission.  Ad- 
ditionally, limiting  the  number  of 
Backfires  available  means  that  Soviet 
diversion  of  Backfire  from  its  theater 
and  naval  missions  to  a  strategic  role 
would  substantially  reduce  Soviet 
strength  in  those  areas,  while  adding 
only  marginally  to  overall  Soviet 
strategic  capability. 

Finally,  under  SALT  II  we  are  per- 
mitted to  build  a  bomber  comparable  to 
Backfire  if  we  decide  that  it  is  required 
for  our  security.  Such  a  bomber  would 
not  be  counted  in  the  overall  SALT  II 
aggregate  limit,  and  it  would  be  subject 
to  none  of  the  restrictions  that  we  have 
gotten  the  Soviets  to  accept  on  Backfire 
in  SALT  II. 

Comprehensive  Proposal  of  1977 

The  fourth  question  concerns 
whether  we  should  have  insisted  on  the 
comprehensive  proposal  of  March 
1977.  I  want  to  state  at  the  beginning 
that  this  was  a  significant  proposal  that 
would  have  substantially  limited  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  But,  as  stated  re- 
cently during  the  hearings  on  SALT,  it 
takes  two  hands  to  clap.  The  Soviets 
were  simply  not  ready  for  this  kind  of 
sweeping  progress.  If  we  had  "stuck  to 
our  guns"  as  some  have  suggested,  the 
result  would  not  have  been  a  better 
agreement.  It  would  have  been  no 
agreement  at  all. 

March  1977  is  not  July  1979.  In 
March  1977,  the  potential  Soviet  threat 
to  our  Minuteman  ICBM's  was  impre- 
cise; today,  Soviet  missile  accuracy  has 
improved  to  the  point  that  in  the  1980's 
the  threat  will  be  much  less  ambiguous. 
This  passage  of  time  demonstrates  how 
little  we  can  afford  to  delay.  Technol- 
ogy is  a  powerful  enemy  of  humanity's 
ability  to  place  rational  limits  on  arms. 
To  discard  the  significant  progress  we 
have  already  achieved  in  SALT  II  in 
search  of  an  ideal  agreement  would 
merely  deal  more  time  to  technology, 
its  strongest  suit. 

Those  who  advocate  a  return  to  the 
March  1977  comprehensive  proposal 
from  the  reality  of  July  1979  are  being 
unrealistic.  Now,  in  view  of  the  clear 
and  imperative  need  to  modernize  and 
make  more  survivable  our  strategic 
deterrent,  a  return  to  the  comprehen- 
sive proposal  is  out  of  the  question. 

•  The  proposal,  particularly  the 
heavy  missile  reduction  to  150  and  the 
MIRV  ICBM  reduction  to  550,  would 
not  make  it  possible  to  preserve  the  in- 
vulnerability of  Minuteman.  Even  with 
these  deep  reductions  in  Soviet 
ICBM's,  the  Soviet  SS-17  and  SS-19 
could  still  adequately  target  our  Min- 
uteman. 

•  The  proposal  would  ban  the  de- 


velopment, testing,  and  deployment  of 
mobile  ICBM  launchers,  as  well  as  the 
development,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  new  ICBM's;  thereby,  it  would  kill 
the  MX  program  for  both  silo  and 
mobile  basing  of  any  kind. 

•  The  proposal  would  keep  Backfire 
out  of  the  SALT  II  aggregate  total  but 
with  no  limits  on  production  or  upgrade. 

•  The  proposal  would  restrict  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  range  to  2,500 
kilometers,  which  SALT  II  does  not. 

•  The  proposal  would  ban  modifica- 


stipulated.  Modifications  in  excess  of 
the  provision,  that  might  go  unde- 
tected, would  add  little  capability.  If 
the  accusation  is  that  a  5%  enhance- 
ment is  a  new  missile,  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  of  military  significance. 

Cruise  Missile  Range 

The  sixth  question  concerns  cruise 
missile  range  verification.  During  the 
SALT  II  negotiations,  we  have  also  had 
to  consider  the  tradeoff  between  verifi- 


SALT  II  will  in  no  way  hinder  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union  where  competition  is  required. 


tion  of  existing  ICBM's  and  therefore 
preclude  improvement  of  Minuteman  II 
and  III  and  Titan  II.  Consequently,  this 
restriction  might  prohibit  the  MK  12A 
warhead. 


New  Types  of  ICBM's 

The  fifth  question  deals  with  verifi- 
cation of  the  limitations  on  the  modern- 
ization of  ICBM's,  the  so-called  "new 
types"  provisions.  One  of  the  major 
problems  in  arms  control  is  that  the 
pace  of  technology  exceeds  the  rate  at 
which  we  can  limit  such  technology. 
SALT  II,  however,  begins  to  put 
bounds  on  the  way  in  which  ICBM's — 
the  most  threatening  of  all  systems  — 
can  be  modernized. 

Our  major  goal  in  negotiating  the 
ban  on  new  types  of  ICBM's  was  to 
force  the  Soviets  to  make  choices  in 
such  modernization.  The  precise  point 
at  which  we  drew  the  line  between  a 
modernization  of  an  existing  type  and  a 
new  type  was  somewhat  arbitrary. 
Nevertheless,  we  strongly  preferred  to 
draw  the  line  tightly  even  though  we 
would  have  higher  confidence  in 
monitoring  a  looser  but  less  meaningful 
definition  of  a  new  ICBM  type. 

The  new  types  provision  accom- 
plishes our  major  goal  and  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  limiting  technological 
advance.  This  provision  will,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  affect  only  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  example,  if  they  replace  the 
SS-11  with  a  new,  larger  single- 
reentry  vehicle  missile,  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  replace  the  SS-17  or 
SS-19  with  a  new  10-reentry-vehicle 
missile.  They  may  not  do  both  under 
SALT  II.  This  provision  will  force 
them  to  make  choices  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  to  make 
while  the  United  States  can  go  ahead 
with  its  one  new  type,  the  MX.  Both 
sides  will,  of  course,  be  allowed  to 
modernize  within  the  5%  constraints 


cation  considerations  and  the  need  to 
insure  that  we  would  be  able  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  under  SALT  II  to 
maintain  strategic  equality.  There  are 
uncertainties  in  verifying  the  range  of 
cruise  missiles.  Within  the  limits  of 
airframe  design,  more  fuel  and  a  lighter 
warhead  could  be  carried,  thus  in- 
creasing the  range.  We  do,  however, 
have  extensive  information  on  current 
Soviet  cruise  missiles  as  a  result  of 
monitoring  tests  over  many  years. 

It  would  be  easier  to  verify  a  total 
ban  on  all  cruise  missiles  than  it  will  be 
to  verify  some  of  the  cruise  missile 
provisions  in  the  agreement,  such  as 
those  which  temporarily  limit  the  range 
of  deployed  ground-  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  to  less  than  600 
kilometers,  but  which  permit  full  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  these  mis- 
siles. The  Soviets  wanted  to  ban  all 
cruise  missiles;  we  did  not. 

However,  the  United  States  decided 
that,  on  balance,  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  these  development  and  test 
programs,  even  though  allowing  the 
Soviets  the  same  options  may  compli- 
cate verification  in  the  future.  Mobile 
ICBM's  are  an  area  where  we  made  a 
similar  choice,  deliberately  preferring 
to  keep  important  military  options  open 
to  us  after  the  protocol  period,  at  the 
price  of  a  potentially  more  difficult 
verification  job. 

Value  of  the  SALT  Process 

The  seventh  question  concerns  value 
of  the  SALT  process  as  arms  control.  I 
do  not  measure  the  process  against  an 
ideal  we  might  want  to  achieve;  I  do 
judge  the  process  against  what  would 
have  occurred  had  the  process  never 
existed  at  all.  Is  there  anyone  who  can 
maintain  that  the  arms  race  would  not 
have  been  significantly  greater  without 
SALT  I? 
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If  there  is,  they  overlook  the  ABM 
[Anti-Ballistic  Missile]  Treaty  which 
has  prevented  a  destabilizing  and  ex- 
tremely expensive  arms  race  in  defen- 
sive systems  that  would  have  triggered 
an  accelerated  offensive  arms  race  as 
well.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  dismantled  209  large, 
older  missiles  under  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  and  replaced  those 
missiles  with  smaller,  less  threatening 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  our  intelli- 
gence estimated  at  the  time  of  SALT  I 
that  the  Soviets  were  going  for  a  force 
of  over  400  heavy  ICBM's,  not  308. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that,  after  the 
Soviets  reached  the  allowed  ceiling  on 
ballistic  missile  submarines  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
near  the  end  of  the  5-year  term  of  the 
Interim  Agreement,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  stay  within  the  terms  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  by  dismantling 
perfectly  good  submarine-based 
launchers.  These  launchers  are  newer 
than  some  of  those  we  now  have  de- 
ployed on  our  own  submarines. 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that 
by  the  end  of  1985,  without  SALT  II, 
the  Soviets  would  certainly  exceed  the 
SALT  II  limits  in  enormous  numbers. 
For  instance,  current  Soviet  programs 
indicate  that  they  will  attain  the  ceiling 
of  820  MIRV'ed  ICBM  launchers  next 
year— 5  years  before  the  end  of  the 
treaty.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  would  stop  at  820  unless  SALT 
II  required  them  to. 

To  be  sure,  SALT  II  legalizes  high 
limits,  but  it  does  limit.  It  provides 
predictability;  it  provides  a  measure  of 
mutual  confidence  through  this  predic- 
tability and  through  verification  provi- 
sions that  enhance  our  intelligence;  and 
it  gives  us  time  to  modernize  our  forces 
so  that  equality  and  momentum  will  be 
our  companions  when  SALT  II  ex- 
pires. 

Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  end  on  a  personal 
note,  to  illustrate  a  basic  point  about 
SALT  II. 

In  1973  and  1974,  I  was  Director  of 
the  Joint  Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Since  the  first  time  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  SALT  II,  one  of  the 
fundamental  goals  we  had  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  was  equal  aggregates  of  stra- 
tegic forces  with  freedom  to  mix  the 
forces  within  the  aggregates.  For  us  in 
the  military,  this  was  practically 
synonymous  with  SALT — equal  totals 
to  set  the  stage  for  balanced  reductions. 
The  Soviets  strongly  pushed  to  main- 
tain the  SALT  I  assymetry  in  numbers 
favorable  to  them.  I  had  a  boss  at  that 
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SALT  11— The  Basic  Choice 


by  Secretary  Vance 

Address  before  the  Council  on  World 
Affairs  in  St.  Louis,  on  August  1, 
1979. l 

I  want  to  spend  most  of  the  time  we 
have  this  evening  responding  to  your 
questions.  But  let  me  take  a  few  min- 
utes at  the  outset  to  talk  about  an  issue 
of  fundamental  importance  to  our 
country  and  our  future  —  the  second 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty,  known 
as  SALT  II. 

I  sympathize  with  the  frustration 
many  Americans  must  feel  as  they  lis- 
ten to  the  SALT  debate  and  try  to  reach 
an  informed  judgment.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily complex  subject.  It  even  has 
its  own  language.  GLCM's  and 
SLCM's,  MIRV's  and  MARV's, 
telemetry  and  throw-weight — it  must 
seem  at  times  like  a  conspiracy  to 
obscure. 

The  technical  detail  obviously  is  ter- 
ribly important.  For  we  all  know  that 
we  are  talking  about  matters  that  have  a 
profound  bearing  on  our  nation's  secu- 
rity. 

But  how  does  a  nonexpert  make  a 
reasoned  judgment?  The  first  step,  in 
my  view,  is  to  frame  the  issue  clearly: 
not  whether  the  SALT  II  treaty  solves 
all  our  security  problems — because  it 
doesn't;  not  whether  it  will  lull  us  into 
a  false  sense  of  security  —  because  it 
certainly  won't;  not  whether  it  achieves 
everything  we  want  in  the  way  of  arms 
control  —  because  no  single  agreement 
can. 

The  paramount  question  to  be  settled 
is  this:  Is  America  better  off  with  the 
agreement  or  without  it? 


If  the  answer  to  that  question  is  yes, 
then  we  should  ratify  the  treaty,  secure 
the  gains  we  have  made,  and  move  on 
to  SALT  III.  If  the  treaty,  as 
negotiated,  serves  our  national  interest, 
then  there  is  no  good  reason  to  risk 
unraveling  it  by  seeking  now  to  shift 
the  bargain  more  in  our  favor. 

Viewed  from  this  perspective  — 
whether  the  SALT  II  treaty  helps  us  or 
hurts  us — I  believe  the  answer  is  clear: 
It  will  be  a  substantial  help  to  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  very  briefly  discuss  the 
treaty's  contributions  to  four  aspects  of 
our  nation's  security. 

Preserving  the  Military  Balance 

First,  the  SALT  II  treaty  will  help  us 
to  preserve  the  military  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  will  do  this  both  by  restrain- 
ing the  Soviet  military  buildup  and  by 
permitting  and  in  fact  assisting  the 
modernization  of  our  own  strategic 
forces. 

•  With  the  treaty,  both  sides  will  be 
limited,  through  1985,  to  an  equal 
overall  number  of  long-range  bombers 
and  systems  for  launching  long-range 
missiles.  The  agreed  total  —  2,250 — is 
lower  than  the  present  Soviet  level  and 
above  our  present  level.  Therefore,  to 
comply  with  the  treaty,  the  Soviets  will 
have  to  destroy  or  dismantle  about  10% 
of  their  systems.  These  will  be  the  first 
agreed  reductions  in  the  history  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

Without  the  treaty,  we  estimate  that 
by  the  end  of  1985,  the  Soviets  could 
have  3,000  of  these  systems.  With  the 


time  who  said  over  and  over  that  we're 
going  to  start  reductions  from  equality. 

We  got  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  this 
fundamental  precept.  We  got  them  to 
agree  to  a  lot  more.  For  example,  to 
lessen  ambiguity,  we  insisted,  against 
strong  Soviet  objection,  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  detailed  definitions  of  systems 
to  be  limited  under  SALT.  Article  II  of 
this  treaty  has  a  full  range  of  defini- 
tions. It  shows  how  far  we've  come. 

My  point  in  mentioning  these  two 
examples  is  not  to  maintain  that  we 
wrote  our  own  treaty.  No  agreement 
constructed  on  unilateral  gain  can  long 
endure,  even  if  it  was  possible  to 
achieve  in  the  first  place.  But  we  have 


carefully  guarded  our  interests  as  have 
the  Soviets  their  own. 

The  result  in  SALT  II  is  a  complex 
structure  of  objectives  achieved, 
mutual  advantage,  compromise,  and 
tradeoff.  But  in  the  world  of  two 
sovereign  nations — achieving  what  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  in  negotiations  on 
basic  issues  of  national  security  and 
national  survival — SALT  II  is  in  our 
favor.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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treaty,  they  can  have  750  less.  That  is 
the  choice. 

•  With  the  treaty,  there  will  be  use- 
ful limits  on  the  number  of  individual 
weapons  those  systems  can  carry.  This 
is  critically  important,  because  it  is  in 
this  area  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  dramatically  ex- 
panding its  forces  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 

Under  the  treaty,  no  missile  will  be 
able  to  carry  more  warheads  than  it  has 
been  tested  with  already.  For  example, 
each  of  the  biggest  Soviet  missiles — 
the  SS-18's  —  could  carry  20  or  30 
warheads  if  they  were  not  restrained. 
The  treaty  holds  them  to  10. 

Even  with  these  limits,  the  number 
of  warheads  will  increase.  But  the 
treaty  means  they  will  have  several 
thousand  fewer  warheads  by  the  end  of 
1985  than  we  estimate  they  could  have 
if  there  were  no  limits.  That  is  the 
choice  before  us. 

•  With  or  without  this  treaty,  we 
will  have  to  modernize  our  own 
strategic  forces.  We  will  increase  our 
defense  spending  to  assure  that  we 
maintain  forces  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1980's.  We 
have  underway  programs  to  upgrade 
each  component  of  our  strategic 
forces — land,  sea,  and  air.  The  treaty 
will  not  interfere  with  any  of  these  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  it  aids  our  planning  by 
giving  us  a  clearer  picture  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  we  will  face  in  the  1980's 
and  by  setting  boundaries  on  what  the 
Soviets  can  do. 

Without  the  treaty,  we  would  have  to 
do  more  than  we  are  already  planning, 
because  we  would  have  to  maintain  the 
balance  at  a  higher  level.  With  the 
treaty,  therefore,  we  can  buy  greater 
security,  with  more  certainty,  at  less 
expense. 

Assuring  Verification 

Turning  to  a  second  aspect  of  our  se- 
curity, the  treaty  will  preserve  and  en- 
hance our  access  to  essential  informa- 
tion about  Soviet  strategic  programs. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  this  connection 
that  we  will  not  rely  on  trust  to  enforce 
the  SALT  II  treaty.  Our  own  monitor- 
ing systems — our  satellites,  our  radars, 
and  our  other  electronic  equipment  — 
are  fully  capable  of  detecting  any  vio- 
lations before  they  could  affect  the 
strategic  balance. 


It  is  important  to  understand  that 
whether  we  have  an  arms  control  treaty 
or  not,  we  must  be  able  to  monitor 
Soviet  military  activities  and  programs. 
The  more  we  know  about  their  forces, 
the  better  we  can  plan  our  own.  Con- 
stant monitoring  is  a  vital  security 
need. 

The  treaty  will  help  us  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement. It  bans  any  interference 
with  our  monitoring  system.  It  also 
prohibits  the  deliberate  concealment  of 
strategic  forces,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
hidden  from  our  view. 

With  the  treaty  we  will  have  con- 
tinuous, dependable  information  on  the 
nature  of  the  threat  and  what  we  must 
do  to  meet  it.  Without  the  treaty  there 
would  be  no  limits  on  Soviet  secretive- 
ness.  And  that  is  another  element  of  the 
choice. 


Supporting  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

A  third  way  in  which  the  SALT  II 
treaty  contributes  to  our  security  is  by 
supporting  our  foreign  policies  —  in 
helping  us  manage  East-West  relations, 
in  sustaining  our  alliances,  and  in  en- 
hancing our  position  of  leadereship  in 
the  world. 

With  or  without  the  treaty,  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  be  essentially  a  competitive 
one.  With  the  treaty,  however,  we 
strengthen  the  central  element  of  sta- 
bility in  our  relationship — the  mutual 
effort  to  control  nuclear  arms.  If  the 
treaty  fails,  we  will  enter  a  period  of 
greater  uncertainty  in  our  relations. 
The  prospects  for  an  all-out  arms  race 
will  increase.  And  each  crisis,  each 
confrontation  could  be  more  dangerous 
for  it  would  take  place  in  a  context  of 
unregulated  military  competition. 

Our  closest  allies  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty.  They  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  see  this  as  a  way  to  help  preserve 
a  balance  of  strategic  forces  and  to  help 
stabilize  East-West  relations.  Failure  to 
agree  on  the  treaty  would  shake  the 
confidence  of  our  allies  in  our  lead- 
ership. 

We  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the 
connection  between  this  treaty  and 
other  urgent  international  concerns 
such  as  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  To  put  it  bluntly,  our  cred- 
ibility is  on  the  line.  Other  nations  with 
the   capacity   to   develop   nuclear 


weapons  will  be  watching  our  decision 
on  SALT  with  particular  care  —  to  see 
if  we  accept  restraint  for  ourselves  as 
readily  as  we  urge  it  upon  others. 

If  we  cannot  agree  on  SALT,  the 
authority  of  our  position  on  a  broad 
range  of  issues,  and  especially  in  other 
arms  control  efforts,  would  be 
weakened.  With  SALT,  we  will 
strengthen  our  international  leadership 
for  peace. 

Continuing  Arms  Control  Efforts 

In  a  fourth,  and  final,  area,  the 
SALT  II  treaty  builds  the  framework 
for  continued  progress  to  curb  nuclear 
arms. 

This  treaty  is  an  important  milestone 
in  itself.  For  the  first  time  there  will  be 
agreed  reductions  in  forces.  For  the 
first  time  there  will  be  equal  limits  on 
all  basic  strategic  systems.  And  there 
will  be  some  first  limits  on  the  so- 
called  qualitative  arms  race  —  the  con- 
tinual effort  to  make  existing  systems 
even  more  deadly. 

But  I  agree  that  the  SALT  II  treaty 
does  not  go  as  far  as  we  want  in  con- 
trolling nuclear  arms.  That  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  to  reject  the  treaty.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  refuse  to  take  a  step 
forward  with  SALT  II  just  because  the 
stride  is  not  as  long  as  we  would  wish. 

The  objective  of  deeper  cuts  and 
further  limits  is  best  served  by  securing 
the  gains  we  have  made  in  SALT  II  and 
moving  on  to  the  next  stage  in  this 
continuing  process  in  SALT  III. 

Conclusion 

This  then  is  the  choice  we  face — not 
between  this  treaty  and  some  other 
agreement  we  could  imagine  that  would 
accomplish  everything.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  will  be  in  a  better  or  worse 
position,  whether  our  national  security 
will  be  enhanced  or  harmed  by  the  ap- 
proval of  this  treaty. 

As  you  listen  to  the  debate,  I  hope 
you  will  keep  that  basic  question  in 
mind.  For  I  believe  that  if  you  measure 
the  arguments  by  that  standard,  you  will 
conclude  that  we  should  ratify  the 
SALT  II  treaty.  That  is  the  choice  that 
clearly  serves  our  nation's  interest.     □ 
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by  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  June  13,  1979.  Mr.  Holbrooke  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. ' 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  to  discuss 
U.S. -Vietnamese  negotiations  on  nor- 
malization of  relations  as  well  as  to 
provide  you  with  an  appraisal  of  the 
current  situation  in  Indochina. 


Normalizing  Relations 
With  Vietnam 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  address  briefly  the  various 
factors  which  originally  led  the  Ad- 
ministration to  seek  improved  relations 
with  Vietnam.  Soon  after  taking  office, 
President  Carter  noted  that  it  was  his 
hope  that  the  United  States  might 
eventually  have  normal  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  all  countries. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  I  believe,  the 
Congress  has  also  addressed  the  gen- 
eral desirability  of  diplomatic  relations. 
Section  607  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1979, 
states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  foreign  government  has  as 
its  principal  purpose  the  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion with  that  government  of  outstanding  issues 
and.  like  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, does  not  in  itself  imply  approval  of  that 
government  or  of  the  political-economic  system 
it  represents. 

Hence,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  share  the 
general  view  that  diplomatic  relations 
are  a  valuable  tool  for  achieving  our 
larger  purposes  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  overriding  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  should  have  relations 
with  all  countries. 

Turning  to  the  specific  question  of 
establishing  relations  with  Vietnam, 
the  Administration's  policy  was  influ- 
enced by  several  considerations.  With  a 
population  exceeding  50  million,  Viet- 
nam is  the  third  most  populous  Com- 
munist nation  and  maintains  one  of  the 
world's  largest  military  establishments. 
As  recent  events  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  graphically  demonstrated,  Viet- 
namese actions  toward  other  nations  in 


the  region,  peaceful  or  otherwise,  are 
of  concern  to  U.S.  policy  and  inevi- 
tably affect  our  relations  with  other 
Asian  countries. 

We,  therefore,  wanted  to  be  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  communicate 
with  the  Vietnamese  and,  if  possible, 
exert  a  positive  influence  on  their 
policies  and  actions.  In  addition,  we 
wanted  to  be  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  influence  the  Vietnamese  on 
providing  an  accounting  of  our  MIA's 
[missing  in  action],  on  allowing  family 
reunification  to  move  forward,  on  re- 
solving the  refugee  situation,  and  on 
moving  toward  the  observance  of  inter- 
nationally accepted  human  rights. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  trade 
and  opening  the  way  for  American 
business  to  e-ompete. 

Paris  Meetings  With  Vietnamese 

Against  this  background  and  fol- 
lowing a  report  on  the  MIA  situation 
from  the  Woodcock  Commission  which 
visited  Vietnam  in  March  1977,  Presi- 
dent Carter  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Vietnamese 
aimed  at  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  as  the  subcommittee  is 
aware,  a  U.S.  delegation,  which  I  led, 
met  with  the  Vietnamese  in  Paris  in 
May  and  June  and  later  in  December  of 
1977.  At  each  of  these  meetings,  we 
stated  the  U.S.  position  that  we  were 
prepared  to  normalize  relations  with 
Vietnam  without  preconditions;  that  we 
believed  this  could  be  best  accom- 
plished by  an  agreement  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  and  exchange  em- 
bassies; and  that  once  relations  were 
established  and  embassies  in  place,  we 
would  lift  the  trade  embargo  we  main- 
tain against  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Robert  Oakley  made  clear 
during  his  recent  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee,  we  emphasized  that  two 
factors  would  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  pace  and  timing  of  normaliza- 
tion and  on  the  substance  of  relations 
between  us:  Vietnamese  willingness  to 
follow  policies  supportive  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region  and  continued 
Vietnamese  efforts  to  provide  us  with 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our 
missing  men. 

The  Vietnamese  refused  to  accept 
our  position   and   instead  demanded 


that,  linked  to  S.R.V.  [Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam]  efforts  to  provide 
an  accounting  of  our  MIA's,  the  United 
States  agree  to  provide  direct  economic 
assistance  as  part  of  any  agreement  to 
establish  relations.  This  was  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  Paris  accords.  In  ad- 
dition the  Vietnamese  argued  that  the 
United  States  should  unilaterally  lift 
the  trade  embargo  before  relations  were 
established.  In  response,  we  stressed 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration believed  the  United  States 
under  any  obligation  to  provide  aid  or  a 
commitment  of  aid  to  Vietnam.  With 
regard  to  the  trade  embargo,  we  stated 
our  position  that  the  interests  of  all 
parties  would  be  best  served  when 
commerce  could  be  conducted  in  the 
context  of  normal  diplomatic  relations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  December 
1977  meeting,  both  sides  agreed  that 
additional  discussions  would  be  useful 
and  that  they  would  be  scheduled  at  a 
mutually  convenient  time  and  place.  As 
you  may  recall,  in  January  1978  a 
grand  jury  named  Vietnamese  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Dinh  Ba 
Thi  as  an  unindicted  coconspirator  in 
an  espionage  case  involving  a  U.S. 
Government  official  and  a  Vietnamese 
resident  of  this  country.  Following  our 
request  that  Ambassador  Thi  leave  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  considerable 
pause  in  communications  from  the 
Vietnamese. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  es- 
pionage case  in  May,  however,  the 
Vietnamese  informed  us  of  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  our  invitation,  ex- 
tended in  Paris  the  previous  year,  to 
send  a  team  of  experts  to  our  MIA 
identification  facilities  in  Hawaii.  Fol- 
lowing the  successful  conclusion  of 
this  visit  in  July,  the  Vietnamese  again 
began  to  indicate  a  desire  to  meet  with 
U.S.  representatives  and  hinted  pub- 
licly and  to  other  governments  that  they 
might  be  on  the  verge  of  dropping  their 
demand  that  U.S.  economic  assistance 
be  part  of  an  agreement  to  normalize 
relations.  Vietnamese  statements  in 
this  regard  were  somehwat  ambiguous, 
however.  There  were  no  official  com- 
munications on  the  subject  and  a  con- 
gressional delegation  that  visited  Hanoi 
in  August  was  unable  to  elicit  a  direct 
statement  that  the  Vietnamese  were  no 
longer  demanding  an  advance  commit- 
ment on  aid. 


Continuing  Discussions 

We  next  met  with  the  Vietnamese  in 
New  York  for  several  rounds  of  infor- 
mal discussions  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 
Initially,  the  Vietnamese  appeared  re- 
luctant to  abandon  their  position  on  aid 
but  eventually  stated  flatly  that  they 
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would  no  longer  demand  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment on  bilateral  economic  assist- 
ance as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  normaliza- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Vietnamese  indi- 
cated they  would  continue  to  make  ef- 
forts to  provide  us  with  an  MIA  ac- 
counting. For  our  part,  we  reiterated 
our  belief  that  the  Vietnamese  should 
be  doing  more  to  provide  us  with  an 
accounting  of  our  MIA's.  As  Bob 
Oakley  indicated  during  his  testimony 
last  month,  when  troublesome  de- 
velopments of  concern  to  us  began  to 
appear  in  Vietnamese  actions  and 
statements  during  the  fall,  we  asked  the 
Vietnamese  for  clarification. 

We  requested  that  the  Vietnamese 
inform  us  of  their  intentions  toward 
Kampuchea,  given  the  massive  S.R.V. 
troop  buildup  then  underway  along 
their  border  with  that  country,  in- 
creasingly harsh  Vietnamese  public 
statements  attacking  the  Kampuchean 
Government  and  calling  upon  the 
Kampuchean  people  to  rise  up  in  revolt 
against  it,  and  announced  Vietnamese 
support  for  the  so-called  National  Sal- 
vation Front  as  the  preferred  replace- 
ment government.  In  so  doing,  we 
made  clear  that  we  were  not  taking 
sides  in  Vietnam's  dispute  with  Kam- 
puchea, that  we  ourselves  had  long 
been  at  the  forefront  of  those  nations 
denouncing  the  Pol  Pot  government  for 
its  terrible  human  rights  abuses,  and 
that  we  were  not  supporting  that  re- 
gime. We  stressed,  however,  that  even 
that  regime's  unparalleled  crimes 
would  not  justify  a  Vietnamese  military 
violation  of  Kampuchean  sovereignty 
and  replacement  of  the  government  by 
force.  We  urged  that  the  dispute  be 
settled  peacefully. 

In  this  regard,  we  repeated  that 
Vietnam's  willingness  to  follow 
policies  supportive  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  region  and  its  attitudes  and 
actions  toward  its  neighbors  constituted 
an  important  factor  influencing  our 
ability  to  proceed  toward  normaliza- 
tion. We  also  asked  for  clarification  of 
the  implications  of  the  November  1 
S.R.  V  . -Soviet  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  in  light  of 
previous  Vietnamese  assurances  that 
they  would  follow  an  "independent" 
foreign  policy  and  never  allow  foreign 
bases  on  their  territory. 

And,  we  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  growing  refugee  exodus  from 
Vietnam — including  reliable  reports 
that  Vietnamese  officials  were  forcing 
refugees  to  pay  bribes  to  arrange  their 
departure — the  resulting  costs  in  human 
suffering  and  lives,  and  the  massive 
burdens  imposed  upon  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries.  We  noted  that  the 
United  States  did  not  want  to  see 
emigration  from  Vietnam  cease  but 
suggested  that  a  more  humane  approach 


which  made  provision  for  regularized 
departures  at  a  rate  causing  less 
hardship  and  loss  of  life  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  Vietnamese  responded  that  their 
treaty  with  Moscow  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  long  friendship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  Vietnamese 
peoples,  that  Vietnamese  attachment  to 
their  nation's  "independence  and 
sovereignty"  ruled  out  any  Soviet 
bases  on  their  territory,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  not  directed  at  any  third  na- 
tion. 

Regarding  their  intentions  toward 
Kampuchea,  they  stated  that  the 
S.R.V.  troop  buildup  was  purely  de- 
fensive and  gave  assurances  that  Hanoi 
had  no  aggressive  plans  toward  the 
country.  The  Vietnamese  also  asserted 
that  they  were  powerless  to  control  the 
flight  of  "malcontents"  who  were  not 
willing  to  work  to  build  a  new  Vietnam 
and  denied  that  government  officials 
were  facilitating  departures  in  return 
for  bribes.  In  light  of  these  responses, 
movement  toward  normalization  came 
to  a  halt,  as  we  awaited  further  de- 
velopments. 

On  December  25,  the  Vietnamese 
mounted  a  major  invasion  of  Kam- 
puchea and  now  occupy  large  areas  of 
that  country.  They  have  shown  no  in- 
clination to  heed  repeated  calls  by  large 
segments  of  the  international  commu- 
nity to  withdraw  their  troops  and  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  neutral  re- 
gime representative  of  the  Kampuchean 
people. 

In  addition,  they  have  demonstrated 
no  willingness  to  relent  in  their  harsh 
domestic  policies,  which  have 
prompted  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
their  citizens  to  flee,  with  heavy  loss  of 
life,  and  have  imposed  heavy  burdens 
on  the  other  nations  of  the  region.  Over 
60,000  refugees  from  Vietnam  reached 
safehaven  in  Southeast  Asia  last 
month — a  record. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  we  had  repeatedly 
stressed  to  the  Vietnamese  that  their 
policies  and  actions  toward  their 
neighbors  would  affect  the  pace  and 
timing  of  our  ability  to  normalize  rela- 
tions. The  major  reason  we  had  sought 
to  normalize  relations  was  to  enhance 
regional  peace  and  stability.  Since  re- 
cent events  had  the  opposite  effect  and 
endangered  regional  peace  and  stabil- 
ity, our  caution  in  not  moving  further 
last  fall  was  justified.  It  is  hard  to  envi- 
sion progress  toward  normalization 
under  existing  circumstances,  although 
we  do  not  preclude  continuing  informal 
discussions  from  time  to  time  in  which 
we  exchange  views  on  regional  and 
bilateral  matters. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  record 
of  our  negotiations  with  the  Viet- 
namese, the  subcommittee  has  asked 
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that  I  provide  you  with  an  appraisal  of 
certain  other  aspects  of  the  Indochina 
situation.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  somewhat  on 
my  earlier  comments  regarding  Viet- 
namese refugee  policies. 


Vietnamese  Refugees 

It  appears  clear  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government  has  embarked  upon  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  rid  itself  of  those  ele- 
ments of  society  which  it  considers  un- 
desirable. Refugee  reports  indicate  that 
Vietnamese  of  Chinese  extraction,  in- 
cluding those  whose  families  have  been 
in  Vietnam  for  generations,  have  been 
under  increasing  pressure  since  the  end 
of  last  year  either  to  depart  the  country 
or  face  the  prospect  of  having  their 
property  confiscated  and  being  shipped 
off  to  harsh  "new  economic  zones," 
areas  which  Le  Monde  has  termed  the 
"Vietnamese  Gulag." 

While  the  Vietnamese  Government 
has  increased  its  pressure  on  Viet- 
namese of  Chinese  extraction,  Hanoi 
officials  have  also  apparently  made  it 
easier  for  this  group  of  people  to  depart 
the  country.  Numerous  reports  indicate 
that  officials  are  registering  ethnic 
Chinese,  finding  them  boats,  and  tow- 
ing them  out  to  sea — all  for  a  fee. 
There  appears  to  be  a  sliding  scale  of 
bribes  to  be  paid  in  order  to  acquire 
passage  on  a  boat  leaving  the  country, 
with  ethnic  Chinese  eligible  for  a  lesser 
bribe  than  ethnic  Vietnamese. 

You  undoubtedly  have  read  recent 
articles  out  of  Hong  Kong  reporting 
details  on  the  Vietnamese  traffic  in 
refugees.  Our  own  information  con- 
firms such  reports.  Ethnic  Vietnamese 
are  also  fleeing  the  country  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  with  some  passing 
themselves  off  as  ethnic  Chinese,  and 
others  taking  any  opportunity  available 
to  them — no  matter  how  dangerous. 

So  far  this  year,  131,299  boat  refu- 
gees from  Vietnam  have  reached  tem- 
porary havens  in  nations  of  first 
asylum,  compared  to  16,078  by  this 
time  last  year.  Heretofore  this  burden 
had  largely  fallen  on  Malaysia  and 
Thailand,  but  now  this  exodus  has 
moved  eastward  as  well,  and  the  num- 
bers reaching  Hong  Kong  have  leapt 
from  some  17,000  in  haven  in  April  to 
over  50,000  there  today.  Although  the 
numbers  perishing  at  sea  will  never  be 
known  with  certainty,  they  are  esti- 
mated in  the  range  of  between  40-70%. 
This  subcommittee  with  its  close 
scrutiny  of  the  situation  is  well  aware 
of  the  policies  we  have  followed  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  countries  of 
first  asylum  and  to  resettle  refugees  in 
this  country.  Of  some  300,000  refugees 
resettled  since  1975,  the  United  States 
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has  taken  over  200,000,  and  we  are 
currently  committed  to  taking  an  addi- 
tional 7,000  per  month. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  others  have  not 
shared  this  burden.  They  have,  and, 
indeed,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  Aus- 
tralians have  resettled  more  refugees 
than  have  we.  Nevertheless,  the  stag- 
gering numbers  of  refugees  now 
scrambling  ashore  in  Southeast  Asia, 
swelling  the  numbers  already  there,  re- 
quires all  nations  to  do  more.  The 
Japanese,  for  example,  have  been  step- 
ping up  their  financial  contributions  to 
the  refugee  resettlement  efforts  of  the 
UNHCR  [U.N.  High  Commissioner  on 
Refugees]  and  other  organizations  as 
well  as  for  the  newly  approved  refugee 
resettlement  center  in  Indonesia.  They 
have  also  agreed  to  resettle  their  first 
small  group  of  refugees.  We  are  work- 
ing with  them,  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  even  more. 

Nations  in  Europe  like  France  and 
Germany  and  our  Canadian  neighbors 
have  been  forthcoming  in  their  re- 
sponse to  this  international  crisis,  but 
we  hope  that  they  too  can  do  more.  We 
are  exploring  means  to  resettle  refugees 
in  other  areas,  like  Latin  America,  and 
in  particular  are  looking  at  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  suggestion  you  made,  Mr. 
Chairman  [Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New 
York],  about  the  possibility  of  interna- 
tional financial  institution  funds  being 
channeled  to  development  projects  for 
refugee  resettlement  in  these  areas. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  re- 
cently announced  that  it  will  permit  its 
citizens  to  depart  the  country  legally 
for  family  reunification  or  to  "take 
employment  abroad."  Under  this  pro- 
posal, up  to  10,000  people  per  month 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  with 
UNHCR  assistance  provided  their 
names  match  those  on  lists  submitted 
by  other  governments.  To  the  extent 
that  such  a  plan  would  alleviate  the 
human  suffering  of  potential  refugees 
and  the  burdens  now  imposed  on  other 
countries  in  its  absence,  it  would  be 
welcome.  However,  it  would  not  solve 
the  problem  of  those  already  in  refugee 
camps,  who  must  receive  our  im- 
mediate attention.  Nor  is  it  likely  to 
stem  the  tide  of  people  who  are  willing 
to  risk  the  sea  on  their  own  rather  than 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  family 
reunification  cases  directly  from  Viet- 
nam but  we  wish  to  review  carefully 
the  results  of  the  recent  UNHCR  mis- 
sion to  Hanoi  before  making  any  de- 
finitive decision  on  how  to  proceed. 
We  remain  committed  as  a  first  priority 
to  taking  refugees  from  the  countries  of 
first  asylum. 

To  sum  up  on  refugees,  we  believe 


that  the  essential  reason  for  the  refugee 
flow  so  dangerous  to  refugees  and  so 
upsetting  to  other  countries,  is  the 
Vietnamese  Government's  own  internal 
policies,  its  disregard  for  human  rights, 
and  its  responsibilities  to  its  people 
under  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  hope  that 
the  international  community  will  make 
clear  to  the  Vietnamese  that  it  expects 
the  S.R.V.  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
apply  humane  policies  to  its  own 
people  rather  than  continuing  condi- 
tions which  force  them  to  flee. 

While  it  normally  might  be  argued 
that  the  domestic  policies  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  are  an  internal 
matter,  it  seems  clear  that  the  conse- 
quences of  these  policies  in  terms  of 
lives  lost  and  burdens  unilaterally  im- 
posed on  Vietnam's  neighbors  are  of 
legitimate  concern  to  all  nations.  We 
wish  to  see  free  emigration  from  Viet- 
nam but  under  conditions  that  are  not 
so  desperate  that  people  flee  knowing 
half  of  them  may  die  in  the  attempt. 

Soviet  Presence  in  Vietnam 

I  should  now  like  to  address  those 
other  aspects  of  the  present  situation  in 
the  region  on  which  the  subcommittee 
has  invited  my  comments.  These  in- 
clude the  Soviet  presence  in  Vietnam, 
Vietnamese-Chinese  relations,  the  situ- 
ation in  Kampuchea,  and  the  effect  of 
recent  events  on  Thailand. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  on  these 
subjects,  I  was  struck  by  the  role  that 
deep-seated  ethnic  and  historical  an- 
tagonisms have  had  in  the  current  situ- 
ation. In  virtually  every  case,  the  cur- 
rent conflicts  reflect  centuries  of 
rivalry  and  hatred,  which  Communist 
"internationalism"  has  been  unable  to 
put  to  rest.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of 
Soviet  power  and  Moscow's  rivalry 
with  Beijing  into  the  region  have  made 
this  most  recent  round  of  Indochina 
conflicts  much  more  difficult  to  re- 
solve. 

Developments  in  Vietnam  over  the 
last  12  months  have  resulted  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  influence.  After  a 
lengthy  courtship,  Hanoi  entered 
COMECON,  the  Communist  economic 
organization,  last  June  1978.  In 
November  1978,  Vietnam  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration, which  stipulated  that  if  either 
country  were  threatened  with  attack, 
they  would  "immediately  consult  each 
other  with  a  view  toward  eliminating 
the  threat."  As  events  unfolded,  this 
treaty  provided  an  important  measure 
of  security  to  Hanoi  for  its  Christmas 
invasion  of  Kampuchea. 

Following  the  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  Kampuchea  and  the  Chinese  attack 
on  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  military  pres- 
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ence  in  Vietnam  has  grown  rapidly,  in- 
cluding large-scale  military  supply  and 
logistics  support  of  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  and  use  by  Soviet  ships  and  air- 
craft of  Vietnamese  military  facilities. 
Soviet  personnel  support  both  the  de- 
livery of  military  equipment  to  Viet- 
nam and  the  movement  of  Vietnamese 
personnel  and  equipment  to  various 
points  throughout  Indochina,  repre- 
senting a  significant  new  development. 
Use  of  ports  began  on  April  1  when  a 
Soviet  destroyer  visited  Da  Nang  and, 
most  recently,  a  Soviet  diesel  subma- 
rine and  submarine  tender  visited  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  Soviet  TU-95's  — long 
range  reconnaissance  aircraft  —  have 
used  Vietnamese  facilities  at  Da  Nang 
on  at  least  two  occasions.  The  Soviets 
and  the  Vietnamese  explain  these  ac- 
tivities as  normal  aspects  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries  made  neces- 
sary by  the  threat  from  China. 

Use  of  Vietnamese  territory  and 
facilities  gives  the  Soviet  an  increased 
reconnaissance  and  intelligence  collec-  i 
tion  capability,  primarily  against  China 
but  also  against  U.S.  and  other  military 
forces  in  the  area.  This  is  a  source  of 
serious  concern  to  us  and  to  most  Asian 
countries,  not  only  militarily  but  be-  ; 
cause  of  the  dangers  to  the  region  from 
increased  great  power  rivalry  and  the 
consequent  risk  of  increasing  tensions. 

j 

S.R.V.-P.R.C.  Negotiations 

As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  the 
Vietnamese  and  Chinese  recently  con- 
cluded a  first  round  of  negotiations  in 
Hanoi  aimed  at  settling  their  differ- 
ences. We  found  the  agreement  to  talk 
a  hopeful  sign,  but  the  talks  failed  to 
move  the  two  sides  toward  any  sort  of 
accommodation.  Vietnam  has  stressed 
limited  measures  to  stabilize  the 
border — mutual  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  the  border  region,  creation  of  a 
demilitarized  zone,  and  prisoner 
exchanges — while  making  only  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  broader  range  of 
S.R.V.-P.R.C.  relations. 

The  Chinese,  for  their  part,  have  in- 
sisted instead  that  "crucial  and  funda- 
mental problems,"  such  as  Vietnamese 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Kampuchea  and  Laos,  and 
conflicting  claims  in  the  Paracels  and 
Spratlys,  will  have  to  be  resolved  be- 
fore relations  can  be  improved.  Al- 
though discussions  are  likely  to  resume 
later  this  month  in  Beijing,  the  under- 
lying differences  in  the  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese  positions  appear  to  offer  little 
hope  for  rapid  resolution.  It  would  ap- 
pear that,  over  the  near  term  at  least, 
Chinese-Vietnamese  relations  will  be 
marked  by  acrimony,  distrust,  and  in- 
direct combat,  such  as  that  taking  place 
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in  Kampuchea,  but  that  a  second  major 
round  of  direct  fighting  across  the  bor- 
der is  probably  not  imminent. 

Kampuchea 

While  talks  continue,  the  Viet- 
namese are  showing  no  sign  of  waver- 
ing in  their  determination  to  eliminate 
remaining  Pol  Pot  resistance  forces 
from  Kampuchea.  Vietnamese  forces 
have  been  able  to  clear  significant  areas 
of  major  resistance  concentrations,  re- 
lying on  their  superior  mobility  and  fire 
power  to  locate  and  drive  major  Kam- 
puchean  forces  into  isolated  redoubts 
and  in  some  instances  across  the  border 
into  Thailand.  Kampuchean  resistance 
forces  appear  to  have  tried  to  avoid 
contact  in  order  to  conserve  their 
strength  until  the  rainy  season  necessi- 
tates a  slow-down  in  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive actions.  However,  resistance 
forces  have  apparently  been  able  to 
mount  limited  counterattacks  against 
isolated  Vietnamese  units  and  to  deny 
the  Vietnamese  unimpeded  use  of  roads 
and  highways,  especially  during  the 
hours  of  darkness. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  Vietnamese  now  face  the  task 
of  maintaining  control  over  newly  won 
areas  while  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  extend  administrative  control  beyond 
i  the  main  towns  and  cities  where  the 
Heng  Samrin  regime  now  has  a  pres- 
ence.  In  this  latter  regard,  the   Viet- 
namese face  a  formidable  challenge, 
(given  historical   Khmer- Vietnamese 
antagonisms  and  the  acute  shortage  of 
experienced   Kampuchean   administra- 
tive cadre,  many  of  whom  were  killed 
by  the  Pol  Pot  regime. 

As   in  all   wars,   the  fighting  has 
brought  further  death,  destruction,  and 
severe  economic  dislocation  to  the 
most  unfortunate  country  of  Kam- 
puchea. People  moved  westward  by  Pol 
jPot  years  ago  are  being  trucked  back  by 
;the   Vietnamese  to  eastern  regions. 
Urban  residents  moved  to  the  coun- 
tryside under  Pol  Pot  are  trying  to  re- 
turn to  the  cities,  although  the   Viet- 
namese appear  to  be  preventing  them 
from  entering.  People  caught  up  in  the 
fighting  move  randomly  seeking  safety, 
jsome  cross  the  border  into  Thailand, 
jothers  to  areas  where  the  fighting  is 
iless  intense. 

Obviously,  there  has  been  inattention 
'to  seasonal  agricultural  tasks.  Har- 
vesting early  in  the  year  was  not  com- 
jpleted.  Planting,  in  advance  of  the 
jrainy  season,  may  have  been  only  par- 
jtially  initiated  depending  upon  the  re- 
gion. Seed  stocks  may  have  been  con- 
sumed by  migrant  refugees  or  de- 
jstroyed  by  contending  forces.  As  a  re- 
sult, certain  normally  rich  agricultural 


areas  are  beset  by  problems  which 
could  mean  famine  later  this  year  for 
the  Kampuchean  people  in  these  re- 
gions. We,  and  other  concerned  nations 
and  international  agencies  like  the 
1CRC  [International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross],  UNICEF,  and  the  World 
Food  Program,  are  carefully  monitoring 
the  situation  to  determine  how  great  the 
need  and  how  best  to  respond. 

Any  response  to  a  food  crisis  in 
Kampuchea  will  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count two  major  factors.  First,  food 
should  be  made  available  to  Kampu- 
cheans  in  all  parts  of  the  country  — 
those  under  control  of  the 
Vietnamese/Heng  Samrin  forces,  those 
in  areas  controlled  by  Pol  Pot,  as  well 
as  those  who  remain  in  contested  or 
peaceful  areas.  This  can  be  assured 
only  through  some  sort  of  an  interna- 
tional presence  and  monitoring.  Should 
a  major  food  shortage  develop  and 
should  these  prerequisites  be  realiza- 
ble, the  United  States  would  also  have 
to  consider  what  it  could  do  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance,  given  the  legis- 
lative restrictions  on  aid  to  Kam- 
puchea. We  are  already  helping  the 
ICRC  which  is  providing  essential  food 
and  medicines  to  refugees  on  the  Thai 
side  of  the  border. 

Concerning  the  political  situation  in 
Kampuchea,  the  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly made  clear  that  it  supports  the 
concept  of  an  independent  system  of 
states  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  this  sys- 
tem should  include  an  independent  and 
stable  Kampuchea,  and  that  we  would 
be  ready  to  support  an  international 
conference  to  try  to  achieve  such  an 
outcome.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
stressed  that  we  believe  that  the  people 
of  Kampuchea  deserve  at  long  last  a 
government  which  is  representative  of 
their  aspirations  and  which  respects 
their  human  rights.  In  our  view,  neither 
the  Vietnamese-backed  Heng  Samrin 
regime  nor  the  Pol  Pot  government 
satisfy  these  criteria. 

We  remain  prepared  to  support  ini- 
tiatives aimed  at  bringing  about  an  in- 
ternationally facilitated  end  to  the 
fighting.  And  although  the  parties  di- 
rectly involved  have  so  far  demon- 
strated no  willingness  to  accept  inter- 
national involvement,  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  and  the  dangers  which  it  poses 
to  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
whole  make  it  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  solution.  We  have 
discussed  these  matters  with  all  the 
governments  involved,  including  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thailand 

Of  all  of  the  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions, Thailand  has  been  the  most  seri- 
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ously  affected  by  the  lighting  in  Kam- 
puchea. During  recent  months,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  conflict,  Thailand's 
refugee  burden  has  increased  by  the 
amount  of  perhaps  100,000  Kampu- 
cheans  at  various  times.  Many  of  these 
are  of  Chinese  origin,  deliberately  ex- 
pelled by  Vietnamese  troops.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  immense  new  political 
and  economic  problem,  given  the  in- 
ability of  the  international  community 
to  resettle  many  of  the  200,000  refu- 
gees already  in  Thailand.  Worse,  it  has 
created  a  security  problem  since  it  is 
most  difficult  to  distinguish   between 
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Relations 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  9,  1979 ' 

We  have  read  press  reports  quoting 
Vietnamese  Vice  Minister  Nguyen  Co 
Thach  as  stating  that  talks  toward  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  (S.R.V.)  are  now 
underway. 

I  want  to  state  that  there  have  been 
no  talks,  secret  or  otherwise,  on  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  since  last 
fall.  As  we  indicated  at  that  time, 
Vietnam's  actions  toward  its  neighbors 
and  its  policies  toward  its  own  people 
resulting  in  a  flood  of  refugees  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
with  normalization. 

We  have  made  this  position  clear  to 
the  Vietnamese  both  publicly  and  we 
have  made  it  plain  to  them  privately. 
We  have  had  and  continue  to  have 
contacts  with  Vietnamese  officials  on 
matters  which  are  not  related  to  the 
question  of  normalization  of  relations. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  renewed 
movement  toward  normalization  of  re- 
lations is  underway.  Our  ultimate  ob- 
jective remains  unchanged.  But  in  the 
circumstances  which  prevail  in  the  re- 
gion at  the  moment  and  which  circum- 
stances prevail  because  of  Vietnam's 
policies  and  actions,  this  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  move  forward  on  this 
particular  matter.  □ 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  Tom  Reston  in  the  name  of 
and  on  behalf  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Richard  C.  Holbrooke. 
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Pol  Pot  forces  and  supporters  on  the 
one  hand  and  actual  refugees  on  the 
other.  Large  concentrations  of  these 
persons  on  the  border  could  become  a 
provocation  for  the  Vietnamese  to  send 
forces  into  Thailand,  expanding  the 
war  to  a  dangerous  level. 

The  fighting  in  Kampuchea  has  also 
forced  the  Royal  Thai  Government  to 
reevaluate  its  military  posture  and  to 
take  steps  to  upgrade  its  armed  forces. 
Thailand  is  accordingly  increasing  its 
purchases  of  military  equipment  from 
the  United  States  and  other  suppliers. 

The  Thai  Government  has  announced 
a  policy  of  neutrality  toward  the  con- 
tending forces  in  Kampuchea.  The  task 
is  more  difficult  than  might  be  sup- 
posed in  view  of  the  long  and,  in 
places,  rugged  Thai  border  with  Kam- 
puchea and  the  ebb-and-flow  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  refugee  migrations 
which  either  threaten  or  spillover  into 
Thai  territory.  The  fact  that  the  Pol  Pot 
forces  are  generally  backed  up  to  the 
Thai  border  by  Vietnamese  pressure 
tends  to  give  an  appearance  of  Thai 
partiality.  However,  when  Heng  Samrin 
groups  are  similarly  exposed,  the  Thai 
have  followed  a  consistent  policy  of 
allowing  both  to  return  to  Kampuchea 
at  a  safe  point  along  the  border. 

Thailand's  relations  with  China  im- 
proved markedly  during  1977-78 
well  in  advance  of  the  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  Kampuchea.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Thai 
Government  to  improve  its  relations 
with  all  of  its  neighbors  including 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Kampuchea. 
Thailand  also  sought  to  confirm  its  re- 
lations with  other  countries  having 
interests  in  the  region  and  Prime 
Minister  Kriangsak  visited  Tokyo, 
Moscow,  and  Washington  as  well  as 
Beijing.  We  believe  Prime  Minister 
Kriangsak  is  trying  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  neutrality  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
with   numerous  conflicting  pressures. 


We  strongly  support  him  in  these  ef- 
forts. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation,  as 
well  as  recognition  of  our  longstanding 
ties  by  treaty  and  friendship  to  Thai- 
land, the  President  assured  Prime 
Minister  Kriangsak  during  his  visit  to 
Washington  last  February  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  integrity  of 
Thailand  as  a  stable,  secure,  and 
peaceful  nation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  a  stable,  peace- 
ful system  of  nation  states  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Communist  or  non-Communist. 
We  seek  improved  relations  with 
former  adversaries  in  this  context  and 
in  pursuit  of  this  objective.  We  will 
also  continue  to  support,  in  this  con- 
text, the  security  and  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  our  ASEAN  [Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations]  friends, 
particularly  that  of  Thailand. 

The  suspicions  of  the  ASEAN  states 
over  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the 
Communist  powers  in  the  region,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  have  been 
amplified  by  the  current  conflicts.  As  a 
case  in  point,  the  recent  overtures  made 
by  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong  through  a  third  party 
suggesting  nonaggression  pacts  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries were  greeted  with  a  substantial 
degree  of  skepticism.  And  the  agree- 
ment on  refugees  between  Hanoi  and 
the  UNHCR  is  greeted  with  equal 
skepticism  in  light  of  its  irrelevance  to 
the  main  refugee  problem. 

Vietnam  is  a  country  rich  in  natural 
resources  with  a  talented  and  produc- 
tive population.  If  the  Vietnamese 
people  were  able  to  turn  their  energies 
to  developing  their  economic  potential, 
instead  of  serving  policies  that  bring 
instability   and    warfare   to   their 
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neighbors  and  provide  a  foothold  for 
Soviet  military  and  political  penetration 
of  the  area,  they  could  begin  to  share 
the  benefits  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
that  now  characterizes  most  of  South- 
east Asia.  We,  and  I  believe  all  of  the 
countries  in  the  area,  would  welcome 
the  constructive  role  that  Vietnam  can 
play.  No  one  who  wishes  the  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia  well  can  have  an 
interest  in  encouraging  its  division  into 
hostile  camps.  The  basic  choice  is  up 
to  Hanoi,  whose  current  policies  have 
caused  massive  human  suffering  for  the 
peoples  of  Indochina  and  serious  prob- 
lems for  its  non-Communist  neighbors. 

The  continued  emphasis  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  on  economic  and  so- 
cial development  is  the  best  long-run 
defense  against  destabilizing  influences 
at  home  or  threats  from  outside.  In  the 
meantime,  they  have  each  undertaken 
in  varying  degrees  to  strengthen  their 
individual  military  capabilities  as  well 
as  continuing  their  economic  progress. 
They  are  also  looking  to  their  friends 
for  support. 

It  is  therefore  highly  significant  that 
Secretary  Vance  will  be  traveling  to  the 
region  [July  1-3,  1979]  to  meet  with 
the  ASEAN  foreign  ministers  next 
month.  His  presence  there  will  be  sym- 
bolic of  America's  determination  that, 
as  President  Carter  said  at  Georgia 
Tech,  we  will  ".  .  .  stand  by  our 
friends,  we  will  honor  our  commit- 
ments, and  we  will  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ." 
No  one  should  doubt  that  the  continued 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  ASEAN 
nations  is  of  great  importance  to  us.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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Continuing  Efforts 
To  Account  for  MIA's 


by  Robert  B.  Oakley 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  May  7,  1979.  Mr.  Oakley  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. ' 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  subcommittee  to  discuss  the 
Department  of  State's  role  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's continuing  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  accounting  of  Americans  lost  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


Woodcock  Commission 

From  the  outset  this  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  State  have  con- 
sistently followed  a  policy  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  fullest  feasible  account- 
ing of  our  missing  personnel.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  policy  and  as  one  of  his 
very  first  foreign  policy  initiatives  after 
taking  office,  President  Carter  sent  a 
presidential  commission  to  Indochina 
[March  16-20,  1977]  to  explore  di- 
rectly with  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao 
how  such  an  accounting  might  be  ob- 
tained. The  Commission  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock  and  included 
congressional  representation. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  White 
House  March  12,  1977,  the  President 
noted  that  in  sending  the  Woodcock 
Commission  to  Vietnam  and  Laos,  he 
was 

.  .  .hopeful  that  this  step  we  are  taking  will  meet 
with  a  positive  response  and  put  in  motion  a 
process  that  will  obtain  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  our  men  who  sacrificed  so  much  for 
; their  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
that  information  may  never  be  available  on  many 
of  them.  Some  were  lost  over  water,  or  over 
j heavily  forested  areas  and  mountainous  terrain, 
!  where  information  may  never  be  found  or  will  be 
very  slow  in  developing.  So  we  are  not  unrealis- 
tic in  our  expectations. 

On  the  Commission's  return  from  its 
jMarch  16-20  trip  to  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  it  issued  a  report  detailing  its 
findings  and  conclusions.2  According 
,to  the  report:  "The  highlight  of  the 
^Commission's  talks  in  Hanoi  was  the 
jS.R.V.'s  [Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam] formal  undertaking  to  give  the 
U.S.  all  available  information  on  our 
missing  men  as  it  is  found  and  to  return 
remains  as  they  are  recovered  and 
exhumed."  The  report  concluded  that: 


"In  the  Commission's  view,  the  best 
hope  for  obtaining  a  proper  accounting 
for  our  MIA's  lies  in  the  context  of 
.  .  .  improved  relations"  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam. 

After  considering  the  Commission's 
report,  and  following  a  meeting  he  had 
with  Commission  members  on  their 
return  to  Washington,  the  President 
stated  at  a  March  23  joint  press  confer- 
ence with  Leonard  Woodcock  that  the 
Vietnamese: 

.  .  have  promised  to  set  up  a  permanent  study 
mechanism  by  which  the  U.S.  Government  can 
provide  information  that  we  have  about  the  po- 
tential whereabouts  or  identity  of  servicemen 
who  were  lost,  and  the  Vietnamese  have  prom- 
ised to  cooperate  in  pursuing  the  evidence  that 
we  might  present  to  them  in  the  future. 

The  President  then  announced  that  it 
was  on  this  basis  that  he  would  respond 
favorably  to  a  Vietnamese  proposal 
that  our  negotiators  meet  in  Paris  to 
begin  talks  on  the  possibility  of  nor- 
malizing relations. 

President  Carter  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  March  24  press  conference  to  ex- 
pand on  his  remarks  of  the  day  before. 
The  President  stated: 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  when  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Vietnamese  have  done 
their  best  to  account  for  the  service  personnel 
who  are  missing  in  action,  at  that  point,  I  would 
favor  normalization,  the  admission  of  Vietnam 
into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  resumption  of 
trade  and  other  relationships  with  the  Viet- 
namese. 1  believe  the  response  of  the  Viet- 
namese leaders  to  the  Woodcock  Commission 
was  very  favorable. 

Subsequent  Meetings 

As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  we 
met  with  the  Vietnamese  in  Paris  on 
three  occasions — May,  June,  and  De- 
cember 1977 — to  discuss  the  prospects 
for  normalizing  relations  between  our 
countries.  At  all  three  meetings,  we 
stressed  that  two  factors  would  have  an 
important  effect  on  our  ability  to  pro- 
ceed toward  normalization:  Vietnamese 
willingness  to  follow  policies  support- 
ive of  peace  and  stability  in  the  region 
and  continued  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
provide  us  with  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  our  missing  men. 

Specifically,  regarding  the  MIA 
[missing  in  action]  issue,  we  stressed 
that  we  do  not  consider  our  missing 
men  as  something  to  be  bargained  over, 
which  had  been  the  case  on  occasion  in 
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the  past  between  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States,  as  it  had  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances between  France  and  Viet- 
nam. We  stated  that  the  United  States 
•  would  reject  any  attempt  to  link  this 
question  to  aid.  We  emphasized  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  a  simple  human- 
itarian obligation  to  help  resolve  the 
MIA  question. 

The  Vietnamese  refused  to  accept 
the  U.S.  position  on  normalization  of 
relations.  Instead,  they  insisted  that  to- 
gether with  Vietnamese  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  MIA  question  the  United 
States  should  accept  its  "obligations" 
under  the  Paris  accord  of  1973  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  Vietnam.3 
We  rejected  this  approach,  noting 
that  the  Paris  accord  was  no  longer 
valid  in  view  of  the  massive  North 
Vietnamese  military  attack  on  South 
Vietnam  in  1975,  that  the  United  States 
was  under  no  obligation  to  provide  aid, 
and  that  we  could  not  accept  Viet- 
namese attempts  to  link  continued 
cooperation  on  MIA's  to  the  question 
of  U.S.  economic  assistance. 

We  next  met  with  the  Vietnamese  in 
New  York  for  several  rounds  of  unoffi- 
cial discussions  during  the  fall  of  last 
year.  These  discussions  appeared  to 
make  some  progress,  and  the  Viet- 
namese indicated  that  they  were  no 
longer  demanding  U.S.  aid  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  normalization  or  for  con- 
tinued progress  on  MIA's. 

For  our  part,  we  reiterated  our  belief 
that  the  Vietnamese  could  and  should 
be  doing  more  to  resolve  the  MIA 
question,  and  referring  to  recent  events 
in  the  region,  asked  for  clarification  on 
three  developments  of  importance  to 
us:  the  implications  of  the  November  3 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration between  Vietnam  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  Vietnam's  intentions 
toward  Kampuchea,  and  the  upsurge  in 
refugees  from  Vietnam.  With  regard  to 
the  Vietnam-Kampuchea  border  con- 
flict, we  again  indicated  that  peaceful 
Vietnamese  intent  and  actions  toward 
its  neighbors,  even  one  as  universally 
deplored  as  the  Pol  Pot  regime,  would 
affect  our  ability  to  normalize  relations 
with  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  of  course  mounted  a  major 
invasion  of  Kampuchea  on  December 
25  of  last  year.  It  now  occupies  large 
areas  of  that  country  and  has  shown  no 
inclination  to  seek  a  political  rather 
than  a  military  solution  or  to  consider 
an  independent  Kampuchean  Govern- 
ment representative  of  its  own  people 
rather  than  beholden  to  another  coun- 
try. Under  the  circumstances,  there  is 
no  question  of  any  movement  toward 
normalization  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam at  this  time. 

Thus,  throughout  our  talks  with  the 
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Vietnamese  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
U.S.  negotiators  have  stressed,  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  policy 
enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, that  Vietnamese  good 
faith  in  helping  us  to  obtain  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  our  missing 
men  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
ability  to  normalize  relations  with 
them.  Vietnamese  behavior  toward 
their  neighbors  is  also  extremely  im- 
portant. This  remains  our  policy  and 
you  can  be  sure  it  will  be  fully  re- 
flected whenever  we  might  meet  with 
the  Vietnamese  again  for  talks  on  nor- 
malization of  relations  or  any  other 
subject. 

Other  Initiatives 

Various  initiatives  and  actions  by  the 
Congress  have  been  extremely  helpful 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  to  the 
Vietnamese  that  U.S.  policy,  with  re- 
gard to  obtaining  the  fullest  possible 
MIA  accounting,  has  the  complete  sup- 
port of  the  entire  U.S.  Government  and 
the  American  people.  As  recently  as 
February  of  this  year,  Representatives 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  and  Billy  Lee 
Evans  visited  Hanoi  and  pressed  the 
Vietnamese  for  MIA  results.  Last  Au- 
gust, in  one  of  the  most  successful  such 
efforts  to  date,  Representative  G.V. 
Montgomery  led  a  delegation  com- 
posed of  six  other  Congressmen  to 
Hanoi  and  Vientiane,  where  they  were 
able  to  obtain  15  sets  of  MIA  remains. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  Wood- 
cock Commission  also  included  con- 
gressional representation,  which  no 
doubt  increased  the  respect  with  which 
it,  and  the  policies  it  expressed,  were 
viewed  in  Hanoi  and  Vientiane.  And 
there  is  of  course  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee, which  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  we  as  a  government — 
Administration  and  Congress 
combined — will  not  flag  in  fulfilling 
the  obligations  this  country  owes  its 
missing  servicemen  and  their  families. 

I  should  also  note  in  this  regard  the 
fine  work  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  in  insuring 
that  the  views  of  the  segment  of  the 
American  public  most  affected  by  the 
MIA  issue — the  relatives  of  our  miss- 
ing men— are  made  known  to  the  Ad- 
ministration so  that  they  can  be  re- 
flected in  our  official  statements  to  the 
Vietnamese.  In  recognition  of  the 
league's  valuable  work,  Department 
officials  have  met  regularly  with  its 
representatives  so  as  to  keep  them  in- 
formed regarding  the  status  of  U.S.- 
Vietnamese negotiations  and  the  possi- 
bility of  normalization,  as  well  as  to 
see  how  we  can  best  work  together  to 


achieve  further  progress  on  MIA  mat- 
ters. In  addition,  Department  officials 
have  attended  league  meetings  in  order 
to  respond  directly  to  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  MIA  families  and  have  car- 
ried on  extensive  correspondence  with 
league  officers  and  members. 

Question  of  Normalizing 
Relations 

It  has  been  asked  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  normalizing  relations 
with  Vietnam,  what  assurance  does  the 
United  States  have  that  the  S.R.V.  will 
cooperate  on  an  accounting  of  MIA's 
should  relations  be  established.  I  can- 
not state  with  assurance  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  However,  I  would  simply 
note  that  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  generally  been 
more  forthcoming  in  terms  of  remains 
returned  and  information  made  avail- 
able during  periods  when  prospects  for 
normalization  appeared  more  promising 
than  when  they  did  not.  For  example, 
during  the  period  of  our  talks  in  Paris 
in  1977,  the  Vietnamese  returned  22 
sets  of  remains  in  October  of  that  year. 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 

Last  summer,  following  a  pause  seem- 
ingly precipitated  by  U.N.  Ambassador 
Dinh  Ba  Thi's  explusion  from  the 
United  States  on  charges  of  spying,  the 
Vietnamese  sent  their  experts  to  our 
MIA  identification  facilities  in  Hawaii. 
And  in  early  August,  when  the  Viet- 
namese seemed  anxious  to  renew  talks 
about  normalization,  Congressman 
Montgomery  and  his  colleagues  from 
the  House  were  able  to  obtain  1 1  sets 
of  remains. 

I  would  also  note  that  our  efforts  to 
date  to  send  our  MIA  experts  to 
Vietnam — either  to  talk  to  the  Viet- 
namese search  teams  first  hand  or  ac- 
tually conduct  searches  themselves — 
have  been  to  no  avail.  Following  nor- 
malization, we  would  be  able  to  place 
people  in  Hanoi,  and  perhaps  later  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City  (Saigon),  who  could  at 
least  talk  to  Vietnamese  experts  on  a 
regular  basis.  There  would  also  be  at 
least  a  faint  hope  of  actually  taking  part 
in  searches  in  the  field. 

Our  experience  during  the  July  1978 
Vietnamese  visit  to  the  MIA  identifi- 
cation facilities  in  Hawaii  has  demon- 
strated that  discussions  between  U.S. 


Famine  in  Kampuchea 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  9,  1979  * 

The  United  States  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  growing  evidence  of 
famine  in  Kampuchea  resulting  from 
the  invasion  and  occupation  of  that 
country,  and  also  from  prior  years  of 
despotic  rule. 

The  United  States  wholeheartedly 
supports  efforts  by  international  or- 
ganizations, private  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  others  which  are  attempting 
to  open  channels  through  which  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  needy  Khmers 
can  flow. 

The  United  States  continues  to  urge 
that  this  assistance  be  aimed  at  meeting 
the  basic  human  needs  of  the  Khmer 
people,  irrespective  of  their  location  in 
the  country  or  the  political  authority 
under  whose  control  they  fall. 

The  United  States  also  believes  that 
maximum  effort  should  be  exerted  to 
assure  through  effective  international 
monitoring  that  emergency  relief 
supplies  reach  the  needy,  for  whom  the 
assistance  is  intended. 

Thus  far,  the  humanitarian  efforts  of 
various  organizations  and  nations  to 


provide  relief  supplies  to  the  Khmer 
people  have  had  only  limited  impact. 
The  competing  forces  in  Kampuchea 
have  sought  to  impose  political  condi- 
tions on  these  international  humanitar- 
ian undertakings. 

The  United  States  deplores  the  at- 
tempts of  the  fighting  sides  in  Kam- 
puchea to  obtain  political  advantage 
from  these  relief  efforts.  The  losers  are 
the  starving  Khmer  people. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  sides  in 
Kampuchea  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
with  international  humanitarian  relief 
efforts  in  Kampuchea.  No  political  en- 
tity or  government  which  impedes  the 
flow  of  this  emergency  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Khmer  people  can  lay 
claim  to  representing  their  aspirations. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part, 
stands  ready  to  contribute  further 
within  the  limits  of  U.S.  law  to  an  in- 
ternational relief  effort  aimed  at  as- 
sisting all  Khmer  people  in  need  under 
international  supervision.  □ 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  Tom  Reston. 
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and  Vietnamese  experts  are  decidedly 
more  effective  when  conducted  on  a 
face-to-face  basis.  1  would  not  want  to 
overstate  the  usefulness  of  such  direct 
liaison — since  actual  results  will  still 
depend  on  Vietnamese  willingness  to 
carry  out  search  efforts  and  on  what 
can  be  located — given  the  problems  of 
terrain,  time,  and  weather.  Neverthe- 
less, direct  liaison  in  Hanoi  would  pro- 
vide us  with  at  least  some  capability  of 
monitoring  Vietnamese  MIA  efforts — a 
capability  which  we  do  not  have  under 
current  circumstances. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  of 
normalization  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam at  some  length  because  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  interest  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  this  subject  and  its  relationship  to 
our  MIA  accounting  and  recovery  ef- 
forts. I  would  now  like  to  address  the 
measures  which  the  Department  of 
State  is  and  has  been  undertaking  to 
obtain  an  accounting,  irrespective  of 
the  prospects  for  normalization. 

One  of  our  most  important  proce- 
dures in  this  regard  is  trie  MIA  liaison 
arrangement  in  Bangkok  which  came 
into  being  as  a  result  of  agreements 
reached  during  the  July  1977  Viet- 
namese visit  to  our  MIA  identification 
facilities  in  Hawaii.  U.S.  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  MIA  matters  in  Bangkok 
consult  on  a  regular  basis  with  their 
counterparts  at  the  S.R.V.  Embassy 
there.  As  part  of  these  consultations, 
U.S.  personnel  hand  over  dossiers 
containing  information  on  specific  MIA 
cases  for  use  by  the  Vietnamese  in 
their  recovery  efforts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  we 
had  provided  information  to  the  Viet- 
namese on  all  of  our  missing  men.  The 
dossiers  that  are  passed  to  the  Viet- 
namese in  Bangkok,  and  elsewhere  as 
the  occasion  arises,  serve  to  pinpoint 
those  cases  where  we  believe  positive 
results  would  be  particularly  likely. 
The  Vietnamese  have  acknowledged 
that  these  procedures  are  useful.  Ap- 
proximately one  half  of  the  remains 
returned  thus  far  have  been  those  of  in- 
dividuals for  whom  dossiers  had  been 
passed  to  the  Vietnamese. 

Another  important  program  involves 
efforts  by  our  embassies  and  consulates 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  obtain  information 
from  refugees  regarding  Americans  lost 
in  Indochina.  As  part  of  this  program, 
American  missions  in  appropriate 
countries  have  formally  notified  the 
various  voluntary  agencies  involved  in 
refugee  relief  and  resettlement  efforts, 
the  local  UNHCR  [U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner on  Refugees]  office,  ICEM 
[Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration],  and  the  missions 
of  France,  Canada,  and  Australia  of  the 
continuing  U.S.   interest  in  acquiring 


all  information  relating  to  MIA's  and 
have  asked  them  to  bring  any  such  in- 
formation to  our  immediate  attention. 
In  addition,  personnel  engaged  in 
interviewing  refugees  have  been  re- 
quested to  be  particularly  alert  for  any 
indication  of  information  regarding 
MIA's.  Should  such  information  come 
to  light,  the  refugees  are  immediately 
contacted  by  MIA  specialists  for  exten- 
sive debriefing  sessions. 

Information  From  Refugees 

Our  interest  in  obtaining  information 
on  MIA's  is  well  known  among  the 
refugee  camps  in  Asia.  We  have  taken 
specific  steps  to  insure  that  this  is  the 
case  including  making  arrangements 
for  the  display  of  posters  at  refugee 
transit  centers  overseas.  These  posters 
in  the  Lao,  Hmong,  Khmer,  Viet- 
namese, and  Chinese  languages  spe- 
cifically solicit  MIA  information  from 
the  refugees  and  provide  instructions 
on  how  to  contact  us. 

In  addition,  UNHCR,  ICEM,  and 
voluntary  agency  personnel  manning 
transit  centers  have  been  alerted  to  the 
need  to  direct  any  refugees  with  infor- 
mation to  us.  Once  refugees  arrive  in 
the  United  States,  INS  [Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service]  officials 
have  been  helpful  in  obtaining  MIA 
information  during  their  interviews. 
Also,  the  voluntary  agencies  who  help 
to  resettle  refugees  cooperate  both  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  with  the 
League  of  Families  in  seeking  infor- 
mation. Since  1975,  refugees  have 
provided  234  reports  on  possible 
MIA's  or  MIA  remains,  176  of  these 
during  the  past  year. 

I  should  note  that  many  refugees  are 
understandably  eager  to  be  accepted  for 
resettlement  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  to  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
exaggerated  or  fabricated  reports  being 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  favor  with  U.S.  diplomatic  or 
immigration  officials.  Nonetheless,  all 
information  from  whatever  source  is 
transmitted  to  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  Department  of  Defense 
where  it  is  analyzed  and  correlated. 

Case  of  PFC  Garwood 

The  Garwood  case  provides  a  good 
example  of  how  these  procedures  func- 
tion. As  soon  as  we  received  a  report 
that  PFC  Garwood  was  in  Hanoi  and 
were  able  to  form  a  positive  opinion  of 
its  reliability,  Secretary  Vance  person- 
ally sent  a  message  to  the  Vietnamese 
requesting  that  they  provide  us  at  once 
with  all  possible  information  on  his 
situation  and  that  he  be  allowed  to 
leave   Vietnam  immediately.   In  their 
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response,  the  Vietnamese  indicated 
that  Garwood  was  indeed  living  in 
Vietnam  and  that  he  was  free  to  leave 
for  the  United  States.  We  also  alerted 
Representatives  Elizabeth  Holtzman 
and  Billie  Lee  Evans — who  were  al- 
ready en  route  to  Hanoi  at  that  time — 
and  the  ICRC  [International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross]  to  Garwood's  situa- 
tion. As  you  know,  we  were  eventually 
able  to  arrange  through  the  ICRC  for 
his  return  to  this  country. 

A  similar  effort  was  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  information  made  public  by 
the  refugee,  Ngo  Phi  Hung,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  had  seen  and  had  contact 
with  "49"  American  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam  during  the  period 
1975-77.  We  asked  the  S.R.V.  au- 
thorities for  information  on  this  report. 
They  replied  promptly  denying  this 
claim  and  stating  that  there  were  no 
American  prisoners  in  Vietnam. 

The  Garwood  case,  in  particular, 
highlights  again  the  question  we  have 
constantly  before  us  of  whether  there 
are  other  Americans  like  PFC  Garwood 
in  Vietnam,  and  if  so  what  can  we  do 
to  effect  their  departure.  This  possibil- 
ity was  raised  with  the  Vietnamese 
during  the  Woodcock  Commission  visit 
to  Hanoi.  At  that  time,  in  response  to 
numerous  direct  questions,  the  Viet- 
namese assured  us  that  all  Americans 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  were 
alive  had  been  returned  to  the  United 
States  under  article  8(a)  of  the  Paris 
accord  on  Vietnam,  and  that  all  Ameri- 
cans who  remained  in  Vietnam  after 
April  30,  1975,  and  who  registered 
themselves  with  Vietnamese  authorities 
had  been  allowed  to  leave  Vietnam. 
This  response  leaves  a  loophole  which 
can  be  made  to  fit  a  case  like  Garwood. 
Obviously,  we  do  not  consider  helpful 
the  use  of  this  sort  of  debating  tactic 
rather  than  a  frank,  full  response. 

In  conjunction  with  our  efforts  to 
obtain  PFC  Garwood's  departure,  we 
again  asked  the  Vietnamese  whether 
there  were  any  other  Americans  living 
in  that  country,  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise. As  you  know,  they  have 
categorically  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  Americans,  dropping  the  ref- 
erences to  categories.  Since  we  take 
nothing  on  faith  in  this  area,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  directly  determining 
whether  this  latest  Vietnamese  state- 
ment is  accurate,  the  next  step  will  be 
to  evaluate  whatever  information  PFC 
Garwood  might  have  on  possible 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  If,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  report  that  Garwood  himself 
was  in  Vietnam,  he  is  able  to  provide 
specific  information  which  appears 
credible  on  MIA  remains  or  living 
Americans,  we  will  again  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  approach  the  Vietnamese  with 
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the  expectation  of  getting  a  satisfactory 
response. 

However,  before  this  can  be  done, 
we  will  have  to  await  a  thorough  de- 
briefing of  Mr.   Garwood,   which  we     

understand  will  not  occur  until  his  situ- 
ation with  the  Marine  Corps  has  been 
clarified.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  by  Julius  L.  Kat 
continue  to  gather  information  from  all 
available  sources  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  if  after  careful  analysis  any  of 
this  information  should  suggest  the  ex- 
istence of  other  Americans  in  Vietnam, 
we  will  immediately  contact  the  Viet- 
namese. 


ECONOMICS:     Interdependence 
In  North  America 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  June  6, 
1979.  Mr.  Katz  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 1 


Conclusion 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  stress 
again  that  we  believe  that  the  Viet- 
namese could  be  doing  more  to  resolve 
the  MIA  issue,  which  has  caused  so 
much  anguish  for  so  many  American 
families  for  too  long.  We  have  reiter- 
ated our  position  in  this  regard  both 
directly  to  the  Vietnamese  and  publicly 
to  the  American  people  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  past  experience  has 
demonstrated,  unfortunately,  that  the 
problem  of  obtaining  a  full  MIA  ac- 
counting is  never  an  easy  one.  Fol- 
lowing the  Korean  war  and  World  War 
II,  for  example,  we  were  unable  to  ac- 
count for  approximately  22%  of  those 
who  had  been  lost.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  World  War  II  we  had  free  ac- 
cess to  virtually  all  of  the  former 
battlefields  to  conduct  our  search  oper- 
ations. The  corresponding  figure  for 
personnel  unaccounted  for  following 
the  Vietnam  conflict  is  approximately 
4%,  despite  our  lack  of  access  to  much 
of  Indochina. 

I  have  cited  these  figures  not  with 
any  view  toward  excusing  performance 
to  date  by  the  S.R.V.  on  MIA's  but  to 
illustrate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
tasks  to  which  we  all — in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Administration — are  com- 
mitted to  seeing  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1977, 
p    366. 

3 For  text  of  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  12,  1979.  p.  169. 


I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the  com- 
mittee's invitation  to  discuss  the  pros- 
pects for  and  problems  posed  by  in- 
creased economic  interdependence  in 
North  America  and  with  the  Caribbean. 

The  economies  of  this  region  are  in 
many  ways  complementary  and  this 
fact  is  reflected  in  the  rapidly  growing 
economic  relationship  among  the 
countries.  Trade  flows,  investment, 
tourism,  migration,  transportation 
links,  and  financial  ties  have  all  ex- 
panded dramatically  in  recent  years.  In 
some  sectors  and  between  some  of  the 
countries  integration  has  proceeded 
rather  far.  Rapid  change  brings  with  it 
opportunities  as  well  as  problems  of 
adjustment. 

In  this  statement,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view briefly  some  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  our  economic  relations 
with  our  neighbors  in  North  America 
and  to  discuss  both  the  opportunities 
and  problems  presented  by  our  growing 
interdependence.  Because  of  the  limits 
of  time  I  do  not  deal  directly  with  the 
Caribbean  area  in  my  statement  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions the  committee  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  Caribbean  countries. 

First,  let  me  review  some  of  the  facts 
bearing  on  our  economic  relationship 
with  our  neighbors  in  North  America. 
Two-way  trade  with  Canada  has  risen 
from  $39  billion  in  1974  to  over  $63 
billion  last  year.  Even  allowing  for  in- 
flation, the  increase  is  dramatic.  Our 
bilateral  trade  in  the  integrated  U.S.- 
Canada automotive  industry  alone  in- 
creased by  over  15%  per  annum  for  the 
past  5  years,  or  as  much  as  $3-4  billion 
per  year. 

The  growth  of  U.S. -Mexican  trade, 
on  a  relative  basis,  is  as  impressive. 
U.S.  trade  with  Mexico  has  increased 
from  $6.4  billion  in  1974  to  almost  $13 
billion  at  present.  Mexico's  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  provides  U.S.  exporters 
with  significant  expanded  opportunities 
to  export  capital  goods  and  technology. 

Energy  Trade 

Energy  trade  has  been  and  will  be  an 
important  element  of  trade  between  the 


three  countries.  U.S.  crude  oil  imports 
from  Canada  are  well  below  the  peak 
of  1  million  barrels  per  day  reached  in 
early  1974.  At  present,  our  net  oil  im- 
ports from  Canada  are  only  155,000 
barrels  per  day.  However,  we  import 
from  Canada  almost  3  billion  cubic  feet 
per  day  of  natural  gas,  or  about  4'/2% 
of  U.S.  consumption.  There  are  now 
pending  before  Canada's  National 
Energy  Board  additional  applications 
for  natural  gas  exports  to  the  United 
States  which  could  eventually  amount 
to  another  billion  cubic  feet  per  day. 
We  have  an  extensive  electricity  ex- 
change with  Canada,  with  the  United 
States  being  a  net  importer  of  some 
17.5  million  megawatt  hours  per  year. 
Our  energy  relations  with  Mexico  are 
less  extensive  than  with  Canada  but 
they  are  growing.  We  import  more  than 
400,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil, 
and  this  volume  should  increase  as 
Mexico's  crude  oil  production  expands. 
The  United  States  now  takes  80%  of 
Mexico's  crude  oil  exports.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  has  indicated  a  desire 
to  diversify  its  exports  so  that  Mexico 
might  eventually  export  only  60%  of  its 
oil  to  the  United  States.  But  in  absolute 
terms  the  volume  should  increase  well 
above  present  levels.  We  do  not  now 
import  natural  gas  from  Mexico,  but, 
as  the  committee  is  aware,  discussions 
are  underway  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  possible  gas 
exports  to  the  United  States.  We  also 
have  the  potential  for  growing  electric- 
ity exchanges — the  United  States  now 
is  a  net  exporter  to  Mexico  of  some 
68,000  megawatt  hours  annually. 

Investment  Flows 

Investment  flows  are  another  sub- 
stantial element  of  our  economic  re- 
lationship. In  1977,  the  net  book  value 
of  U.S.  investment  in  Canada  was 
more  than  $35  billion,  representing 
about  one-fourth  of  total  U.S.  direct 
investment  abroad.  Canadian  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  increased 
markedly  in  recent  years  reaching  al- 
most $6  billion  in  1977.  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment in  Mexico  in  the  same  year 
was  over  $3  billion.  With  our  rapidly 
growing  economic  relationship  has 
come  a  growing  integration  of  our 
economy  with  those  of  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  this  is 
the  U.S. -Canadian  automotive  industry 
which  has  been  substantially  ration- 
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alized  and  integrated  across  the  border 
pursuant  to  the  U.S. -Canada  automo- 
tive agreement  of  1965.  As  a  result  of 
this  agreement  trade  in  automotive 
products  between  the  two  countries  has 
grown  explosively  (from  $740  million 
in  1964  to  over  $21  billion  in  1978) 
with  great  benefits  to  both  countries  in 
terms  of  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities, more  efficient  production,  and 
thus  benefits  to  consumers  as  well  as 
investors  in  the  industry. 

Issue  of  Increasing 
Economic  Integration 

As  the  result  of  successive  trade 
negotiations  since  World  War  II  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  trade  with  Canada  is 
presently  duty-free  both  into  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  1978  about 
70%  of  U.S.  imports  from  Canada  en- 
tered free  of  duty,  and  60%  of  U.S. 
exports  to  Canada  entered  duty  free.  If 
our  MTN  [multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations] offers  of  duty  elimination  had 
been  in  effect  last  year,  80%  of 
Canada's  exports  to  us  would  have 
been  duty-free  as  would  65%  of  our 
exports  to  them. 

Our  trade  relations  with  Mexico  are 
at  a  lower  volume  and  the  evidences  of 
integration  fewer.  As  part  of  its  eco- 
nomic development  program  Mexico 
has  pursued  a  highly  restrictive  trade 
policy.  Until  the  recent  MTN,  Mexico 
abstained  from  participation  in  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations  and  did  not 
become  a  member  of  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade].  In 
1977  we  signed  a  small  bilateral  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico,  the  first  since 
1942,  and  have  been  negotiating  a 
fuller  MTN  agreement  with  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  which  is  now  actively 
considering  GATT  membership. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  our  economic 
relations  with  Canada  and  Mexico  and 
;  the  evident  benefits  derived  therefrom 
;  have  raised  the  question  whether  we 
should  not  more  actively  pursue  a  de- 
liberate policy  of  integration  of  the 
:  North  American  economies.  Clearly  all 
!  three  countries  would  benefit  from  the 
freer  movement  of  goods,  services,  and 
people.    Integration   of  the   three 
j  economies  would  promote  more  rapid 
i  economic  growth  in  the  three  countries. 
'It  would  promote  greater  efficiency  of 
.production  and  the  development  of  re- 
sources.   It  is  in  the  latter  area  that 
many  people  see  particular  advantages 
having  in  mind  the  potential  energy  re- 
sources  available    in   Canada  and 
Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  efforts  toward 
economic  integration  confront  a  num- 
ber of  hard  realities.  First  the  people  of 
Canada  and  Mexico,  not  unlike  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  sensi- 


tive about  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  their  natural  resources  and  par- 
ticularly their  energy  resources.  They 
believe  these  resources  must  be  used  to 
serve  their  own  national  interests, 
having  in  mind  the  need  to  conserve 
those  resources  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  for  future  generations.  Thus 
those  who  see  Canada  and  Mexico  as 
either  the  salvation  or  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial answer  to  our  energy  problems 
are  likely  to  be  severely  disappointed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  have 
the  possibility  of  a  substantial  and  even 
growing  energy  trade  with  Canada  and 
Mexico.  We  must,  however,  recognize 
and  be  sensitive  to  the  national  policy 
concerns  of  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  south  with  respect  to  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  prospects  for  increased  integra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  economy  with  those  of 
Canada  and  Mexico  exist  in  a  number 
of  sectors.  To  some  extent  integration 
will  progress  as  our  trade  in  particular 
sectors  grows  and  as  our  barriers  to  ex- 
changes between  the  three  countries  are 
dismantled.  We  should  recognize  at  the 
same  time  that  with  the  benefits  of  in- 
tegration come  some  problems. 
Rapidly  growing  trade  in  particular 
sectors,  particularly  sectors  that  in- 
volve commodities,  with  established 
producers  brings  with  it  problems  of 
adjustment.  Thus  we  have  found  calls 
for  protection  against  rapid  imports  of 
particular  products  such  as  horticul- 
tural imports  from  Mexico.  Also  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  trade  has  come 
resort  to  various  provisions  of  law 
dealing  with  unfair  competition  such  as 
antidumping,  countervailing  duties, 
etc.  Frequent  resort  to  such  provisions 
have  produced  considerable  irritation  in 
our  trade  relations  with  our  neighbors. 
Such  measures  are  not,  of  course,  lim- 
ited to  U.S.  producers.  Canada  and 
Mexico  have  taken  similar  actions  or 
have  resorted  to  other  means  to  protect 
their  domestic  producers. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional 
problems  we  have  had  in  our  trade  re- 
lations with  Canada  and  Mexico,  we 
have  made  significant  progress  both  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  and  in 
laying  the  basis  for  further  trade  expan- 
sion through  the  recently  concluded 
MTN.  With  Canada,  we  have  agreed  to 
cut  tariffs  on  a  bilateral  basis  by  about 
40%.  Canada  has  agreed  to  adhere  to 
the  customs  valuation  code  and  pro- 
gressively to  eliminate  valuation  prac- 
tices that  have  irritated  American  ex- 
porters for  many  years.  Canada  has 
also  agreed  to  modify  its  practice  of 
imposing  a  15%  duty  on  machinery 
imports  when  Canada  produces 
machinery  like  that  imported. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  has 
agreed,   in  exchange  for  stricter  rules 
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on  the  use  of  subsidies,  to  add  an  in- 
jury test  to  our  countervailing  duty 
statute  as  Canada,  among  others,  had 
requested.  The  improved  dispute  set- 
tlement mechanisms  under  the  GATT 
negotiated  in  the  MTN  will  improve 
our  ability  to  deal  with  various  bilateral 
trade  problems. 

Our  bilateral  negotiations  with 
Mexico  are  not  yet  concluded.  We  are 
optimistic  that,  in  the  settlement  we 
hope  to  conclude,  a  basis  will  be  laid 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Another  element  of  the  growing 
interdependence  of  the  North  American 
economies  has  to  do  with  investment. 
The  United  States  has  traditionally  fa- 
vored two-way  investment  flows.  In- 
creased investment  promotes  economic 
growth  and  employment  and  contrib- 
utes to  expanded  international  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  investment  can  be  a 
problem  when  countries  or  govern- 
mental units  compete  for  investment  in 
particular  sectors  by  offering  extraordi- 
nary incentives.  Such  practices  can 
distort  rational  investment  decisions 
creating  employment  opportunities  in 
one  region  at  the  expense  of  employ- 
ment in  another  region. 

The  problems  arising  from  invest- 
ment incentives  have  been  a  matter  of 
growing  concern — one  that  we  have 
been  discussing  not  only  with  our 
neighbors  but  with  our  trading  partners 
in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  as  well. 
We  have  undertaken  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  Canada  in  particular  to 
explore  means  of  limiting  investment 
incentives  in  both  countries.  A  bilat- 
eral understanding  in  this  area  might 
well  build  on  procedures  negotiated  in 
other  areas  in  the  MTN. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  in  this  brief 
statement  tried  to  reflect  the  elements 
of  our  growing  interdependence  with 
our  neighbors  in  North  America,  with 
the  opportunities  that  such  growing 
interdependence  presents  to  the  three 
countries  and,  finally,  to  certain  of  the 
problems  that  are  raised  thereby.         □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  July  26,  1979.  Mr.  Saunders  is  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs.1 

The  annual  review  before  this  sub- 
committee of  events  in  North  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Southwestern 
Asia  has  become  a  valuable  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  us  to  step  back  from  the 
details  of  particular  situations  and  to 
seek  an  overall  sense  of  direction  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

A  year  ago  during  this  review,  my 
statement  concentrated  on  defining  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
gion where  more  important  and  diverse 
American  interests  come  together  than 
in  any  other  region  of  the  developing 
world.  I  discussed  how  the  energetic 
pursuit  of  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  is  cen- 
tral to  pursuit  of  the  full  range  of 
American  interests  throughout  the  re- 
gion. 

In  the  year  since,  peace  has  been 
achieved  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  but 
the  negative  reaction  in  the  Arab  world 
has  demonstrated  the  validity  of  our 
premise  that  there  must  be  a  com- 
prehensive peace  that  achieves  accept- 
ance of  Israel  by  all  of  its  neighbors 
and  an  honorable  and  secure  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinian 
people.  The  search  for  peace  thus  re- 
mains central  to  our  strategy. 

In  the  year  since,  we  have  also  wit- 
nessed a  revolution  in  Iran,  increasing 
instability  in  Afghanistan,  continued 
internal  strife  in  Lebanon,  and  threats 
to  political  and  economic  stability  in 
other  countries.  How  often  we  hear  the 
question:  Where  will  instability  strike 
next? 

We  have  also  seen  with  increasing 
emphasis  how  the  actions  of  the  oil 
producers  of  this  region  affect  our  na- 
tional strength  and,  indeed,  our  daily 
lives. 

This  year,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
the  forces  of  change  in  the  region  and 
how  these  forces  may  affect  the  pursuit 
of  our  interests  there.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  point  made  with  great  emphasis 
by  the  Administration  in  recent 
weeks — that  there  is  need  for  dramatic 
change  in  our  own  reliance  on  foreign 
energy  if  we  are  to  bring  our  relation- 


ships  with  this  region   into  healthier 
balance. 


A  REGION  OF  RAPID  CHANGE 

This  region  is  among  the  fastest 
changing  in  the  world.  Many  of  its  na- 
tions have  had  to  respond  in  a  rela- 
tively brief  period  to  the  impact  of 
large  accumulations  of  oil  revenues, 
modern  education  and  technology,  ac- 
celerating economic  growth,  and 
growing  regional  and  international 
interdependence.  The  issue  for  those  of 
us  who  formulate  policy  for  this  region 
is  to  devise  a  strategy  sensitive  to  the 
nature  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  and  not  to  be  misled  by  imagined 
causes. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  speech  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  made  on  May  1  in  Chicago  on 
meeting  the  challenge  of  a  changing 
world.2  His  remarks  seem  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  complex  region  we 
are  discussing  today.  Our  future,  he 
said,  will  be  endangered  if  we  react  in 
frustration  and  use  our  power  to  resist 
change  in  the  world  or  if  we  employ 
military  power  when  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  If  we  Americans  ap- 
preciate the  extraordinary  strengths  we 
have,  he  went  on,  and  if  we  understand 
the  nature  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  world,  then  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  confident  about  our  future. 
Our  challenge  is  to  use  effectively  the 
various  kinds  of  power  and  influence 
we  possess  in  order  to  insure  the 
evolution  of  these  events  in  the  manner 
least  disruptive  and  most  congenial  to 
our  interests. 

I  believe  our  country  has  the  ver- 
satility and  breadth — greater  than  any 
adversary  or  rival — to  adapt  to  change 
and  to  influence  its  course  in  construc- 
tive directions  if  we  understand  it. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  peoples  of 
North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Southwestern  Asia  want  a  good  work- 
ing relationship  with  us.  They  value 
our  know-how,  our  practicality  and  in- 
ventiveness, our  technology,  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  share  many  of  our 
values.  They  know  we  respect  their 
right  to  solve  their  own  problems  and 
to  preserve  their  own  freedom.  They 
know  that  we  do  not  ask  them  to  be 
like  us — but  only  to  work  with  us  in  a 
shared  desire   for  an  orderly   and 


peaceful  world.  Our  acceptance  of  a 
pluralistic  world  enables  us  to  contrib- 
ute rather  than  to  try  to  dominate.  They 
also  know  that  we  have  interests  of  our 
own  in  the  area  as  well  but  that  we  will 
pursue  them  with  respect  for  their  in- 
tegrity. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  encour- 
age a  dialogue  on  the  nature  of  change 
in  this  area,  which  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  decisions  that  will  face  us  in  the 
coming  year.  My  simple  point  is  that 
the  second  critical  element  in  U.S. 
strategy  for  this  region — in  which  the 
search  for  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  is  a 
principal  instrument — is  to  attune  our- 
selves to  the  nature  of,  change  and  to 
work  with  the  governments  there  in 
directing  it  constructively.  In  this  ap- 
proach, we  are  leading  from  our 
strengths. 


THE  FACES  OF  CHANGE 

The  Middle  East  and  Southwestern 
Asia  have  had  more  than  their  share  of 
the  headlines  in  the  past  year.  In  fact, 
rarely  has  such  a  variety  of  develop- 
ments hit  one  region  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 


The  Economic  Revolution 

Profound  economic  developments  in 
the  region  have  potential  consequences 
that  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  To 
elaborate  on  this  point,  it  would  be 
enough  for  me  to  present  figures  on  the 
rapidly  increasing  accumulations  of  oil 
revenues,  per  capita  income  figures, 
and  increases  in  the  rates  of  investment 
for  several  countries  in  the  region.  I 
could  go  beyond  that  and  speak  of  the 
impact  on  these  very  traditional 
societies  of  modern  technology  and 
education  and  the  rapidly  rising  hori- 
zon of  expectations  and  opportunities. 
The  exact  impact  of  such  change — all 
in  the  life  of  one  generation — on  the 
social  and  political  futures  of  these  na- 
tions is  something  that  we  are  actively 
analyzing  and  will  continue  to  study  in 
increasing  breadth  and  depth. 

Similarly,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
about  the  social  and  political  impact  on 
those  other  nations  in  the  region  where 
expectations  have  risen  but  where  re- 
sources are  lacking  and  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment has  not  produced  visible 
change  in  the  lives  of  people. 
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I  want  to  go  beyond  these  important 
devleopments,  however,  to  make  a 
further  point  about  some  of  their  ef- 
fects on  relations  within  the  region  and 
on  our  relationship  with  the  region. 
The  point  is  simply  this:  At  a  time 
when  some  of  the  nations  of  this  area 
are  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendence and  power  which  their  re- 
sources give  them,  we  must  learn  to- 
gether to  manage  relationships — both 
among  the  states  of  the  region  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  these 
states — that  are  characterized  by 
dramatically  increasing  interdepend- 
ence. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  major 
oil  producers  enjoy  an  accretion  of 
power  and  influence  which,  while  re- 
flecting their  macroeconomic  strength, 
is  disproportionate  to  their  populations 
or  military  strength.  The  least  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  area,  and  in- 
deed elsewhere  as  well,  are  reluctant  to 
offend  the  oil-rich  countries,  whose 
economic  assistance  can  partly  offset 
skyrocketing  fuel  bills  and  the  costs  of 
development  and  modernization.  At  the 
most  basic  level,  food  production  itself 
depends  in  many  of  the  developing 
countries  on  imported  petroleum 
products — from  diesel  fuel  for  irriga- 
tion pumps  to  petrochemical  fertilizer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oil  boom  has 
led  to  greater  interdependence  in  the 
region,  as  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
booming  economies  and  the  availability 
of  labor  in  neighboring  countries  has 
led  to  labor  migrations  of  unprec- 
edented proportions.  Development  in 
the  sparsely  populated  oil-rich  states 
depends  on  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
both  from  poorer  states  in  the  area  and 
the  Indian  subcontinent  and  also  from 
more  developed  states.  There  are  now 
2.5  million  foreign  workers  in  the  oil- 
exporting  countries.  Nearly  40%  of  the 
Yemen  labor  force  is  working  in  Saudi 
Arabia;  Egypt  has  1%  of  its  labor  force 
working  abroad;  Jordan  has  35%  of  its 
labor  force  working  in  the  gulf  area; 
India  and  Pakistan  together  have  nearly 
1  million  workers  in  the  region. 

The  remittances  which  flow  back  in 
turn  now  constitute  a  major  portion  of 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  sev- 
eral poorer  countries.  For  example, 
remittances  from  Indian  workers  in 
west  Asia  now  exceed  $1  billion  a 
year,  and  Pakistani  workers  send  home 
even  more.  The  remitted  earnings  of  all 
these  workers  in  1977  were  over  $6 
billion,  far  exceeding  the  level  of 
foreign  aid  provided  these  developing 
countries  and  clearly  their  most  im- 
portant source  of  foreign  exchange.  In 
fact,  remittances  now  dominate  any 
lanalysis  of  the  economies  of  non-OPEC 


[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  Arab  states.  In  addition, 
shortages  of  technical  and  managerial 
skills  have  developed  in  the  labor- 
"sending"  countries,  but  these  very 
shortages  have  created  new  opportuni- 
ties for  women  and  other  groups  not 
previously  in  the  labor  force.  Economic 
linkages  are  being  created  that  make 
economic  regionalism  a  necessity. 

One  word  needs  to  be  said  about 
another  resource — the  scarcity  of 
water.  Over  the  next  few  years,  water 
issues  will  increasingly  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  political  leadership  of  the 
region.  The  Maqarin  Dam  and  ques- 
tions of  water  management  in  the  West 
Bank  have  made  the  availability  of 
water  a  matter  of  crucial  importance  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  even  broader  perspec- 
tive. Water  has  always  been  a  scarce 
resource  in  the  Middle  East.  As  in- 
comes rise  and  development  takes 
place,  demand  for  water  for  personal 
consumption,  agriculture,  and  industry 
increases.  In  many  areas,  however, 
there  are  few  remaining  underde- 
veloped water  resources.  The  pressure 
of  rising  demand  for  a  fixed  and  lim- 
ited supply  of  a  resource  even  more 
vital  than  oil  could  have  far-reaching 
political  significance — both  as  a  cause 
of  conflict  and  as  an  imperative  for 
cooperation. 

As  interdependence  reaches  beyond 
the  region,  the  Middle  East  may  be  a 
critical  case  where,  however  difficult, 
mutual  accommodation  to  an  unprec- 
edented degree  will  become  indis- 
pensable if  we  are  to  live  together  in 
peace,  prosperity,  and  civility. 

Whether  we  Americans  like  it  or  not, 
we  carry  heavy  responsibilities  in  the 
intensifying  relationship  between  the 
industrial  world  and  both  the  oil  rich 
and  the  traditionally  poor  of  this  re- 
gion. Our  NATO  allies  and  Japan  share 
our  interest  in  this  relationship. 
Therefore,  what  happens  in  our  rela- 
tions with  this  region  can  have  a  major 
impact  on  our  relations  with  the  indus- 
trialized world,  which  has  traditionally 
been  of  primary  importance  to  us.  As 
these  mutually  important  relationships 
converge,  we  are  living  through  a  great 
historic  change:  A  part  of  the  world  we 
once  thought  remote  is  on  our  doorstep 
—  and  we  on  theirs.  Conducting  this 
relationship  in  mutual  respect  and  in 
imaginative  and  creative  ways  will  re- 
quire changes  in  attitude  on  both  sides. 
In  the  forefront  of  the  public  mind 
today  is  our  relationship  with  the  oil- 
producing  states  of  the  region.  Some  of 
these  have  traditionally  sought  close 
relations  with  us  while  others  reflect 
some  bias — often   ideological — against 


American  interests.  All,  however,  ap- 
pear to  recognize  the  need  for  close 
interaction  with  the  industrial  econo- 
mies. While  the  price  of  oil  may,  in  the 
final  analysis,  be  determined  by  the 
market,  certain  of  these  countries  — 
notably  Saudi  Arabia — have  a  special 
impact  on  the  nature  of  the  market. 
They  are  in  an  economic  position  to 
produce  below  their  full  capacity,  and 
they  increasingly  appear  sensitive  to 
arguments  that  it  is  in  their  economic 
self-interest  to  do  so.  They  have  also 
shown,  however,  that  they  are  respon- 
sive and  responsible  in  recognizing  the 
contribution  they  can  make  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  global  economy  by  in- 
creasing their  production. 

Beyond  that,   the  wealthier  of  the 
oil-producing  states  have  realized  that 


Kerosene,  Fuel  Oil 

Export  Licenses 

for  Iran 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  22,  1979  > 

The  Department  of  Commerce  on 
August  3  approved  two  licenses  for  the 
export  of  kerosene  and  #2  fuel  oil  to 
Iran  aggregating  $47,040,000.  The 
Commerce  Department  action  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  and  Energy  as  an  exception  to 
the  normal  restriction  on  the  export  of 
petroleum  products  from  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  currently  imports 
directly  and  indirectly  about  900,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  and  oil  products  per 
day  from  Iran.  The  exporter  of  the  pe- 
troleum products  to  Iran  imports  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  available  crude 
oil  from  Iran  and  applied  for  a  license 
to  export  the  above  products  to  Iran  on 
an  exceptional  basis  to  meet  a  tempo- 
rary shortage  of  cooking  and  heating 
oil  there  caused  by  refinery  problems. 
Approval  of  the  transaction  was  based 
both  on  humanitarian  considerations  as 
well  as  our  self-interest  in  assuring  a 
continuing  supply  of  crude  oil  from 
Iran. 

In  effect  this  transaction  represents 
the  provision  of  temporary  refinery 
service  to  Iran.  The  amount  exported 
represents  the  equivalent  of  about  2-3 
days  of  oil  imports  from  Iran.  □ 

1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  Tom  Reston. 
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their  long-term  futures — when  their  oil 
production  drops  significantly — will 
depend  on  their  developing  viable 
economies  in  the  meantime  and  on  the 
soundness  of  the  global  economy  of 
which  they  will  be  a  part.  Their  ability 
to  convert  oil  sold  now  into  invest- 
ments which  will  help  them  build  for 
the  future  requires  a  sound  global 
economy.  They,  in  turn,  will  play  an 
increasing  role  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  global  problems. 


Nationalism 

At  a  time  when  nations  are  facing  the 
demands  of  regional  and  global  eco- 
nomic interdependence,  they  are  also 
confronted  by  the  renewed  pressures  of 
nationalism  from  within  the  region — 
nationalisms  that  in  themselves  often 
cut  across  conventional  national  bor- 
ders. Interwoven  with  the  problems  of 
rapid  economic  and  political  evolution 
is  the  accelerating  self-consciousness 
of  nations  and  peoples  trying  to  define 
their  identities,  interests,  and  natural 
associations.  These  problems  compli- 
cate the  political  lives  of  individual 
countries,  the  relationships  between 
nations,  and  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
throughout  the  area.  They  have  played 
a  role  in  generating  civil  war  and  inter- 
national terrorism  and  have  the  con- 
tinuing potential  of  leading  to  war  be- 
tween nations. 

The  problem  takes  many  forms. 

•  Peoples  such  as  the  Palestinians 
and  those  in  the  Sahara  with  a  new  or 
recently  intensified  sense  of  nationhood 
have  asserted  their  right  to  self- 
determination. 

•  Nations  like  Lebanon  have  discov- 
ered deep  fissures  in  their  national 
coherence  and  are  struggling  to  restore 
unity. 

•  Within  nations,  minorities  with  a 
particular  sense  of  identity  have  sought 
greater  autonomy.  In  the  past  year, 
with  a  change  in  the  character  of  cen- 
tral national  authority,  this  has  compli- 
cated the  tasks  of  those  nations  under- 
going political  soul-searching  or 
change,  such  as  Iran  and  Pakistan. 

•  In  some  cases,  separate  nation- 
alisms come  into  conflict.  This  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  contest  between  Is- 
raeli nationalism  and  Palestinian 
nationalism.  The  general  awareness  of 
the  centrality  of  this  conflict  to  an 
Arab-Israeli  settlement  has  brought  this 
issue  to  the  top  of  the  agenda  in  the 
continuing  peace  negotiations. 

•  Reflecting  the  ambivalent  charac- 
ter of  Middle  East  nationalism,  the 
ideal  of  pan-Arab  nationalism  remains 
pervasive,  and   individual  Arab  coun- 


tries continue  to  seek  ways  of  relating 
their  particular  political  systems  to  a 
larger  identity.  Arab  nationalism  again 
came  into  unusual  prominence  in  the 
wake  of  the  Egyptian/Israeli  Peace 
Treaty,  although  it  has  not  reached  the 
dimension  of  the  Nasser  years.  Moder- 
ate Arab  states  felt  compelled  to  shift 
the  balance  between  interests  which 
had  linked  them  to  the  West  over  the 
years  and  a  sense  of  Arabism  which 
found  the  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  more 
dramatic  a  move  than  they  were  able  to 
accept. 

Regional  Conflicts 

Complicating  the  lives  of  many  of 
these  nations  and  their  efforts  to  con- 
duct relationships  with  nations  around 
them  are  familiar  regional  conflicts. 
The  Arab-Israeli  dispute  affects  rela- 
tionships throughout  the  Middle  East 
and' the  rest  of  the  world.  Although 
both  countries  have  made  serious  ef- 
forts to  overcome  it,  the  continuing 
distrust  between  India  and  Pakistan 
colors  the  national  policies  of  both  and 
affects  the  ability  of  powers  outside  the 
area  to  carry  on  constructive  relation- 
ships with  those  countries.  The  rivalry 
between  Morocco  and  Algeria — along 
with  Saharan  nationalism — has  so  far 
prevented  international  efforts,  which 
are  continuing,  to  resolve  the  conflict 
over  the  western  Sahara  peacefully. 
Other  longstanding  and  short-term 
conflicts  affect  relationships  in  the 
region. 

The  Search  for  Security: 
Nuclear  Proliferation 

Overshadowing  some  of  these  re- 
gional conflicts  is  the  potential  of  some 
of  the  nations  in  this  area  to  move  to- 
ward the  possession  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  motivation  for  states  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  can  be  a  com- 
plex mix  of  concerns  for  security,  re- 
gional preeminence,  international  pres- 
tige, and  domestic  impact.  Once  again, 
technological  change  has  brought  to  the 
fore  a  problem  which  complicates  the 
resolution  of  other  relationships.  India 
has  detonated  a  nuclear  device  and 
Pakistan  is  proceeding  on  a  course  that 
will  put  it  in  a  position  to  do  likewise. 
Israel  is  believed  by  some  to  have  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  some  Arab  states 
are  believed  to  have  the  ambition  to 
acquire  them. 

Nuclear  proliferation  in  any  region 
poses  the  risk  of  local  nuclear  war  with 
the  potential  for  catalytic  war  and 
superpower  involvement.  In  regions  of 
historic  and  continuing  hostilities  like 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  pro- 
liferation makes  nuclear  conflict  a 
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plausible  and  predictable  if  not  an  in- 
evitable outcome.  It  is  also  wasteful  of 
resources  in  countries  where  govern- 
ments are  struggling  to  provide  for  the 
basic  human  needs  of  their  people.  The 
global  psychological  firebreak  that  now 
separates  conventional  from  nuclear 
war  is  thus  put  at  risk,  with  attendant 
consequences  for  U.S.  and  interna- 
tional security. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHANGE 

Against  this  background,  there  have 
been  two  major  contemporary  reactions 
to  change  which  warrant  special  dis- 
cussion this  year:  the  reassertion  of 
cultural  and  religious  identity,  most 
notably  in  the  Islamic  context,  and  the 
pressures  of  existing  political  systems. 


Islamic  Revival  > 

The  Iranian  revolution  took  place  in 
a  particular  political  context,  and  it; 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  harbinger  for. 
the  Moslem  world  as  a  whole.  How-: 
ever,  consciousness  of  Islam  is  high; 
here  and  abroad,  and  an  analysis  is 
necessary. 

For  millions  in  this  area,  Islam,  for* 
centuries,  has  provided  a  unifying! 
world  view.  Events  of  the  last  four  to; 
five  decades,  however,  have  created  in! 
many  countries  of  the  region  trends  in  ■ 
conflict  with  this  long-accepted  and' 
highly  principled  value  system.  Mod- 
ernizing leaders,  in  their  quest  for  rapid 
development,  often  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, sought  to  import  and  implant 
not  only  Western  technology  but  West- 
ern political  value  systems.  Frequently, 
an  effort  was  made  to  push  aside  Is- 
lamic institutions  as  an  obstacle  to 
progress.  Widespread  acceptance  of  the 
belief  that  imported  technology  and 
culture  would  dramatically  improve  the 
quality  of  individual  life  sent  expecta- 
tions spiraling  upward. 

Modernization  and  development  did 
produce  for  many  people  a  better  ma- 
terial life  in  Western  terms,  but  in 
some  cases  these  were  accompanied  by 
massive  social  dislocation  and  urbani- 
zation as  labor  forces  moved  away 
from  traditional  agricultural  pursuits 
and  family  life  in  the  established  Is- 
lamic context.  Education  and  mass 
communications  further  fed  the  appe- 
tites. With  the  passage  of  time,  how- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  for  most 
people  the  gap  between  expectation  and 
fulfillment  increased  rather  than  nar- 
rowed. This,  in  turn,  resulted  in 
mounting  frustration,  individual  and 
collective — a  growing  perception  that 
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Middle  East  Peace  Process 


by  Robert  S.  Strauss 

Excerpt  from  an  address  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Dallas  on  August  13,  1979. 


I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  in 
recent  days  and  weeks  by  the  un- 
fortunate character  of  debate  on  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  This 
does  not  help  the  peace  process,  it 
hurts  it;  it  does  not  help  Israel, 
Egypt,  or  the  Palestinians.  We  must 
do  what  we  can  to  make  possible  a 
climate  for  discussion,  debate,  and 
negotiation  that  will  move  the  peace 
process  forward  and  help  secure  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  the  parties. 

The  idea  that  there  has  been  any 
lessening  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
keep  Israel  strong — so  that  it  will 
remain  secure — to  promote  Israel's 
future,  or  to  fulfill  all  of  our  under- 
takings or  commitments  to  Israel  is 
false.  The  idea  that  we  reject  or  are 
insensitive  to  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people  is  equally 
false. 

As  the  President's  personal  repre- 
sentative to  the  Middle  East  peace 
negotiations,  my  mandate  is  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338,  and  the  Camp 
David  accords,  in  their  entirety. 
Secretary  Vance  took  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping and  fully  supports  that 
mandate. 

I  will  work  with  Egypt  and  Israel 
under  that  mandate,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  But  no  artificial  dead- 
line—  no  position  of  the  United 
States — will  be  set  that  goes  beyond 
that  mandate. 

In  carrying  out  that  mandate,  we 
are  also  doing  our  utmost  to  work 
with  other  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
to  try  to  gain  their  support  for  the 
peace  effort.  I  have  been  to  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  to  other  Arab  coun- 
tries as  well.  I  want  to  broaden  and 
deepen  this  effort,  within  the 
framework  of  established  U.S.  pol- 
icy. 

All  parties  recognize,  in  the  Camp 
David  agreements  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  Palestinian  people  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  determining 
their  future.  The  Camp  David 
framework  not  only  affirms  this 


right,  it  commits  the  parties  for  the 
first  time  to  a  practical  program  of 
negotiation  by  which  Palestinian 
rights  can  be  translated  into  concrete 
reality.  We  must  recognize  the  his- 
torical importance  of  this  achieve- 
ment, and  we  must  be  certain  that 
we  proceed  now  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  weaken  it. 

In  support  of  these  rights  we  are 
working  hard  to  create  a  self- 
governing  authority  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  parties  and  give 
the  Palestinians  a  stake  in  the  proc- 
ess and  in  their  future.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  Palestinians  in  the 
talks  now,  as  the  Camp  David 
agreement  provides.  And  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Resolution  242  and  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist  would  be  a 
major  step  along  the  road  to  peace. 

The  autonomy  talks  need  a  chance 
to  succeed.  Israel,  Egypt,  and  the 
United  States  need  time  to  make 
them  succeed.  In  our  efforts  to 
achieve  that  success,  we  must  and 
we  will  always  have  as  our  absolute 
requirement  the  security  of  Israel, 
its  borders,  and  its  people.  This  na- 
tion will  never  walk  away  from  any 


of  its  commitments  to  Israel.  Let  me 
reaffirm  that  today  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  peace 
process  will  build  on  the  indestruct- 
ible bonds  between  our  two  immi- 
grant nations — nations  devoted  to 
principles  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  opportunity  and  nations  bound 
together  by  enduring  values  that 
give  us  strength  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  strong,  vital,  and  independent 
Israel  is  indispensable  to  enduring 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
problem,  with  the  cycle  of  ter- 
rorism, violence,  and  destruction  it 
has  caused,  is  not  only  morally  es- 
sential, but  it,  too,  is  indispensable 
to  enduring  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East. 

President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin  are  both  confident  that  the 
peace  process  can  succeed.  We  need 
now  to  build  on  what  they  have 
achieved  so  far,  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  principles  I  have  stated 
above.  President  Carter  has  in- 
structed me,  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative, to  make  every  construc- 
tive effort  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them.  I  expect  to  discharge  that  re- 
sponsibility. 


AMBASSADOR  STRAUSS 

Robert  S.  Strauss  was  born  in  Lockhart, 
Texas,  October  19,  1918,  and  was  raised  in 
Stamford,  Texas.  He  received  an  LL.B.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Texas  in  1941. 
After  serving  as  a  special  agent  of  the  FBI, 
he  entered  private  law  practice  in  January 
1946. 


Ambassador  Strauss  served  on  the  Texas 
Bank  Commission  (1962-68)  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Valley  View 
Bank  of  Dallas  for  6  years.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  Director  of  Xerox  Corporation, 
Braniff  Airlines,  Columbia  Pictures,  and 
Wylain  Corporation. 

In  March  1970  he  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
served  through  the  1972  Democratic  con- 
vention. He  then  became  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  to  Reelect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  for  the  1972  elections.  He 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  December  1972  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  January  1977 
when  he  returned  to  his  private  law  prac- 
tice. In  1976  he  was  cochairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Campaign  Steering 
Committee. 

On  March  30,  1977,  Ambassador  Strauss 
was  sworn  in  as  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations;  he 
resigned  from  this  position  on  August  8, 
1979.  On  April  24,  1979,  President  Carter 
appointed  him  as  Ambassador  at  Large  with 
special  responsibilities  for  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations. 
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benefits  were  not  being  shared  equita- 
bly. 

In  Iran,  collective  anger  was  a  sign 
of  underlying  pervasive  psychological 
disorientation,  and  it  expressed  itself  in 
political  agitation.  It  was  natural  that 
individuals  came  to  resent  the  imported 
cause  of  dislocation  and  reached  for 
comfort  in  a  value  system  more  indig- 
enous and  satisfying  to  their  needs. 
The  abiding  values  of  Islam  were  at 
hand,  institutionally  eroded  but  never 
eradicated  or  even  basically  weakened; 
thus,  the  "Islamic  revival"  of  which 
we  read  so  much.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
was  on  such  a  base  that  the  revolution 
in  Iran  was  justified.  However,  we  see 
aspects  of  the  revival,  although  in  more 
moderate  form,  in  practically  every  Is- 
lamic nation  today. 

We  believe  we  will  continue  to  see 
an  Islamic  aspiration  to  reassert  iden- 
tity and  self-esteem  through  reasserting 
the  importance  of  religion.  This  need 
not  be  a  basis  for  contention,  however, 
if  we  in  the  West  evidence  better  gen- 
eral understanding  of  what  is  taking 
place  and  find  appropriate  ways  to  at- 
test our  sympathies  and  our  respect  for 
their  religion. 

Pressures  on  Political  Systems 

Rapid  economic  and  social  change 
has  obviously  had  its  impact  on  politi- 
cal institutions.  Political  instability  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  many  countries  of  the  re- 
gion, but  its  causes  vary  from  country 
to  country. 

One  major  problem  is  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  nation-state — a  concept  im- 
ported into  the  region — has  only  a 
fragile  hold  in  some  countries.  Central 
governments  have  difficulty  in  assert- 
ing authority  in  countries  where  the 
basic  unit  of  political  identity  is  the  re- 
ligious or  ethnic  or  linguistic  subgroup 
or  area  of  the  country. 

In  Lebanon,  the  central  government 
is  trying  to  reweave  the  torn  fabric  of 
Lebanese  nationhood  in  the  wake  of 
factional  strife.  In  Iran,  various  tribal 
and  ethnic  groups  have  reasserted 
claims  to  local  autonomy  in  the  wake 
of  the  revolution.  In  Afghanistan,  the 
Marxist  government  is  facing  tradi- 
tional tribal  and  ethnic  resistance  to 
central  government  authority.  There  is 
less  strain  on  countries  like  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia  with  more  homogeneous 
populations.  Iraq  and  Syria  on  the  other 
hand,  with  governments  drawn  from 
minorities,  have  promoted  in  the  name 
of  national  unity  a  secular  ideology  — 
Baathism  —  which  formally  bans  dis- 
tinction among  their  Sunni,  Shi'a,  and 
Alawite  Arab  populations,  as  well  as 
Kurds  and  Christians. 

Whatever  the   value   system   in  a 


country,  whether  radical  secular  ide- 
ologies or  close  identification  with 
Islam,  governments  will  succeed  in  the 
long  run  to  the  extent  that  they  provide 
a  sense  of  basic  social  justice  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  their  people  and  basic 
respect  for  human  rights.  Each  gov- 
ernment makes  its  own  record  in  this 
regard  and  the  record  it  makes  has 
much  to  do  with  its  stability  over  the 
longer  term. 


ISRAEL  IN  THE  REGIONAL 
CONTEXT 

Within  this  regional  context  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  at  the  significance  of 
these  forces  of  change  for  Israel's  place 
in  the  region.  We  must  do  so  because 
we  have  a  particularly  close  relation- 
ship with  Israel  and  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  its  security  and  well-being. 
The  United  States  also  has  substantial 
interests  in  the  achievement  of 
peace — and  beyond  peace,  normal  re- 
lations of  real  comity  and  cooperation 
—  between  Israel  and  other  nations  of 
the  region. 

Israel's  economy — already  burdened 
with  heavy  defense  expenditures,  a 
very  high  rate  of  inflation,  and  heavy 
balance  of  payments  deficits — is  at 
least  as  much  affected  by  the  economic 
problems  of  energy  and  their  effect  on 
the  world  economy  as  are  the  Western 
industrial  nations,  and  for  Israel  also 
energy  supply  is  a  matter  of  national 
security.  In  addition,  the  problem  of 
water  resources  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  critical  for  Israel. 

Because  it  and  its  neighbors  must 
ultimately  and  inescapably  find  a  way 
to  live  in  peace  with  one  another,  Israel 
must,  as  much  as  we  and  the  other  re- 
gional neighbors,  come  to  terms  with 
the  forces  of  change  in  the  region.  Is- 
rael is  already  experiencing  dramatic 
changes  in  this  regard.  The  reality  of 
peace  with  Egypt  and  the  real  prospect 
of  a  broader  peace  in  the  region  have 
had  a  profound  effect  in  Israel.  A  fun- 
damental reassessment  of  policies  and 
of  goals  is  taking  place  within  Israel  to 
determine  how  it  can  move  toward 
peace  while  assuring  its  security. 


MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Against  this  perspective  on  our  re- 
gional interests,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
at  some  length  the  Middle  East  peace 
process. 

The  effort  to  move  steadily  toward 
resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
remains  the  principal  element  in  our 
overall  design  to  contribute  to  con- 
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structive  change  and  to  secure  our 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  The  peace 
effort  itself  carries  with  it  dramatic 
potential  for  effecting  change  in  the  re- 
gion by  reducing  the  causes  of  conflict 
and  helping  people  in  the  region  turn 
constructively  to  other  problems.  If  the 
peace  process  fails  to  achieve  com- 
prehensive results,  we  can  expect  not 
only  a  continuation  of  strife  in  Lebanon 
and  the  persisting  cycle  of  retaliation 
between  Israelis  and  Palestinians  but 
also  increased  radicalism  and  the  prob- 
ability over  time  of  widened  and  re- 
newed armed  conflict,  with  all  that  en- 
tails in  squandered  human  and  material 
resources  and  danger  to  global  peace. 

If  on  the  other  hand  a  durable  and 
comprehensive  peace  is  achieved,  we 
will  have  helped  prompt  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  change  in  the  region,  one 
that  supports  not  only  our  most  critical 
national  objectives  but  also  those  of  the 
Middle  East  peoples.  The  degree  to 
which  a  peace  settlement  will  serve 
U.S.  interests  will  depend  on  its  re- 
sponding to  the  interests  of  the  peoples 
in  the  Middle  East,  because  a  settle- 
ment can  be  durable  only  if  each  party 
has  a  stake  in  its  durability.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis  is  to  encour- 
age an  understanding  of  those  interests. 

The  year  that  has  passed  since  our 
last  report  to  this  committee  has  wit- 
nessed developments  of  momentous 
consequence  in  the  30-year  search  for  a 
resolution  of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute.  In 
September  1978  Egypt  and  Israel 
agreed  at  Camp  David  on  two  "frame- 
work" documents,  the  first  setting 
forth  the  principles  of  a  comprehensive 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  basis 
for  proceeding  with  negotiations  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  where  the  Pales- 
tinians would  participate  in  determin- 
ing their  own  future;  the  second  estab- 
lishing the  basic  terms  governing  a 
peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel.3 
On  March  26,  1979,  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael, and  simultaneously  the  two  lead- 
ers signed  a  joint  letter  addressed  to 
President  Carter  setting  forth  a  time- 
frame for  the  West  Bank-Gaza  negotia- 
tions.4 

After  so  many  years  of  failed  initia- 
tives, false  starts,  and  recurrent  out- 
breaks of  warfare,  the  accomplishments 
of  last  year  loom  large  indeed.  With 
the  achievement  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Treaty  of  Peace,  there  has  been  a  deci- 
sive reduction  in  the  potential  for  war 
between  Israel,  the  most  powerful 
military  force  in  the  region,  and  Egypt, 
traditionally  the  most  influential  as 
well  as  the  most  populous  Arab  coun- 
try. 

Equally  important,  the  negotiations 
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set  in  train  by  President  Sadat's  trip  to 
Jerusalem  and  Prime  Minister  Begin's 
return  visit  to  Ismailia  have  demon- 
strated that  the  process  of  negotiation 
can  resolve  issues  that  were  considered 
intractable  only  a  few  years  or  even 
months  before.  The  spirit  of  negotia- 
tion is  infectious.  Difficult  as  the  task 
is  that  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  delega- 
tions are  facing  in  the  West  Bank-Gaza 
negotiations  that  have  just  begun,  both 
sides  share  an  underlying  assumption 
that  negotiation  is  the  only  way  of  re- 
solving the  problem  and  that  with  suf- 
ficient patience  and  resourcefulness 
this  objective  can  be  reached. 

But  it  obviously  must  be  of  concern 
to  us  that  there  is  a  sizable  body  of 
opinion  in  the  Arab  world  that  remains 
unconvinced  that  the  course  we  are 
embarked  on  is  the  right  one.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  we  expected  a  certain 
amount  of  this.  There  are  a  number  of 
Arab  governments  which  have  been  so 
adamantly  opposed  to  President  Sadat's 
initiative  from  the  beginning  that  it 
would  not  have  been  realistic  to  expect 
them  to  be  brought  around  by  our  ar- 
guments alone. 

Of  more  concern  to  us  is  that  several 
moderate  governments  of  the  area — 
ones  with  which  we  have  maintained 
close  relations  over  the  years — have 
perceptions  about  the  peace  process 
that  seem  so  different  from  ours.  Tacti- 
cal handling  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  polarization  and  misun- 
derstanding among  the  Arab  states  at 
present,  but  the  more  basic  cause  is 
lack  of  confidence  among  the  skeptics 
that  the  present  format  of  negotiations 
can  produce  a  result  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

The  polarization  that  these  first  steps 
in  the  peace  process  have  produced  in 
the  Arab  world  is  not  in  the  U.S.  inter- 
est. It  obviously  makes  more  difficult 
the  realization  of  further  progress  to- 
ward the  comprehensive  peace  that  re- 
mains our  ultimate  goal.  It  has  also 
produced  strains  in  our  relations  with 
the  Arab  states  whose  friendship  we 
value  and  need.  Therefore,  one  of  our 
chief  policy  tasks  in  the  months  ahead 
will  be  to  do  what  we  can  to  lessen  this 
division,  to  increase  understanding  of 
the  peace  process,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  strains  caused  in  bilateral  relations 
with  the  U.S. 

Of  primary  importance  will  be  the 
results  that  can  be  achieved  in  the 
negotiations  in  the  next  few  months. 
Those  results  can  only  be  achieved  by 
negotiation,  in  which  the  parties 
painstakingly  explore  the  possibilities 
for  accommodation,  and  by  the  passage 
of  time,  during  which  practical  ar- 
rangements leading  toward  peace  can 
be  tested  and  a  chance  given  for  un- 


derlying governmental  and  public  at- 
titudes to  change.  We  believe  results 
can  be  achieved  by  this  process- 
indeed,  that  it  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  results  that  are  likely  to  be  on 
terms  that  both  sides  can  ultimately  ac- 
cept. President  Carter's  commitment  to 
put  the  full  weight  of  the  United  States 
behind  these  negotiations  is  clear. 


POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
THE  U.S. 

Beyond  our  central  continuing  effort 
to  achieve  progress  toward  resolution 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  this  analy- 
sis of  the  pressures  and  interests  which 
the  governments  of  this  region  face, 
and  of  the  real  nature  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  pursuing  our  interests, 
suggests  two  points  to  bear  in  mind  for 
the  conduct  of  our  policy  toward  this 
region. 

The  leaders  of  the  nations  in  this  re- 
gion are  attempting  to  strengthen  ef- 
fective central  authority  in  the  face  of 
demands  for  broader  political  partici- 
pation when  they  must  at  the  same  time 


cope  with  mounting  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  that  cut  across  national 
boundaries.  They  will  be  dealing  with 
problems  in  this  broader  context.  The 
issue  is  how  we  will  take  into  account 
in  our  decisions  their  objectives  and 
pressures  as  well  as  our  own.  We  can 
ask  comparable  understanding  from 
them. 

Our  own  policies  will  play  a  critical 
role  in  establishing  our  credentials  as 
full  and  valued  partners  in  the  new 
interdependence  that  is  rapidly  emer- 
ging between  this  region  and  the  in- 
dustrialized world.  The  issue  again  is 
how  to  assure  that  our  relationships  op- 
erate to  the  fullest  extent  possible  as  a 
two-way  street. 

On  the  political  side,  this  means,  for 
instance,  that  efforts  to  deal  with  an 
issue,  such  as  the  Palestinian  problem, 
must  be  seen  not  only  in  the  context  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations  but  also  in 
the  context  of  the  Arab  world's  need  to 
deal  honorably  with  the  legitimate 
interests  of  a  Palestinian  community 
with  sizable  and  influential  numbers  in 
the  key  Arab  states.  It  also  means  that 
a  solution  to  the  problem  in  Lebanon, 
while  requiring   new   understandings 


Egyptian  Vice  President 
Meets  With  President  Carter 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  11,  1979 ' 

President  Carter  and  Egyptian  Vice 
President  Husni  Mubarak  met  in  the 
Oval  Office  for  50  minutes. 

In  accepting  the  special  message  that 
Vice  President  Mubarak  conveyed  on 
behalf  of  President  Sadat,  President 
Carter  expressed  his  personal  pleasure 
at  being  able  to  welcome  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  again  to  the  White 
House.  He  reiterated  his  warm  personal 
regard  and  high  esteem  for  President 
Sadat  and  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
continue  close  consultations  with 
Egyptian  leaders. 

President  Carter  and  Vice  President 
Mubarak  reviewed  the  status  of 
Egyptian-American  cooperation  in  a 
number  of  fields.  The  President  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  Egypt's  prior- 
ity efforts  to  expand  its  economic  and 
social  development.  Bilateral  military 
relations  were  also  discussed.  Citing 
the  administration's  proposal  for  $1.5 
billion  in  foreign  military  sales  credits 
over  the  next  3  years,  the  President 
reaffirmed  his  intention  to  assist  Egypt 


in  meeting  its  legitimate  defense  needs. 
He  also  said  that  they  discussed  how 
the  United  States  might  help  to  meet 
Egypt's  longer  term  defense  needs  and 
the  desirability  of  regular  and 
systematic  consultations  toward  this 
end.  Referring  to  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations,  the  President 
stressed  the  Administration's  determina- 
tion to  help  resolve  the  difficult  issues 
that  must  be  addressed  so  as  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  peace. 

In  addition  to  his  meeting  with 
President  Carter,  Vice  President 
Mubarak  today  met  separately  with 
Secretary  Vance,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown,  and  Ambassador  Strauss 
[Robert  S.  Strauss,  Ambassador  at 
Large  with  special  responsibilities  for 
Middle  East  peace  negotiations].  Vice 
President  Mubarak  will  meet  with 
members  of  Congress  before  he  departs 
for  London  on  the  evening  of  June 
13.  □ 


'List  of  participants  nos  printed  here.  Text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  June  18,  1979. 
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among  the  Lebanese  themselves,  is  in- 
timately related  to  progress  in  dealing 
with  the  Palestinian  problem  through 
the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations. 

On  the  economic  side,  for  instance, 
regional  attitudes  on  meeting  world  oil 
demand  will  be  increasingly  influenced 
by  the  perception  in  the  producing 
countries  of  how  effectively  we  in  the 
industrial  world  are  working  to  check 
the  growth  of  demand  for  Middle  East- 
ern oil  by  adopting  effective  measures 
to  conserve  energy  and  to  find  alternate 
sources. 

Another  growing  influence  on  these 
oil  producers  is  their  sense  of  how 
meaningful  a  role  they  are  going  to 
play  in  the  wider  international  economy 
and  its  institutions,  of  whether  we  and 
other  industrial  nations  truly  seek  an 
economic  interdependence  with  them 
beyond  mere  access  to  their  energy  re- 
sources. This  factor  touches  on  a  broad 
range  of  international  economic  issues 
we  will  have  to  face  in  the  coming 
months,  including  future  access  for 
producer  states  to  petrochemical  mar- 
kets and  the  quality  of  their  participa- 
tion in  international  finance  and 
investment.  A  final  aspect  of  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  the  region  is 
how  we  are  perceived  as  working  in 
parallel  with  them  to  meet  the  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. 

With  regard  to  nonproliferation  is- 
sues, it  will  mean  that  we,  and  other 
governments,  will  have  to  increase  our 
efforts  to  meet  legitimate  technology 
requirements  for  nuclear  energy  while 
also  addressing  underlying  security 
concerns  which  motivate  nuclear 
weapons  programs. 

In  the  field  of  security  policy,  the 
United  States  has  modestly  increased 
the  security  role  it  plays  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  last  year,  but  it  has  done  so 
in  response  to  the  requests  of  friends 
for  support.  We  are  making  sales  of 
arms  to  meet  real  defense  needs.  We 
demonstrated  that  we  could  and  would 
aid  friends  quickly  when  faced  by  at- 
tack from  outside. 

Increased  shipments  of  arms  to  cer- 
tain governments  of  the  area  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  supply  of  Soviet  advis- 
ers, and  support  for  military  operations 
had  created  an  impression  that  the 
United  States  might  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  help  its  friends  and  protect  its 
interests  in  the  area.  This  impression 
was  mistaken,  and  the  visit  of  Secre- 
tary [of  Defense  Harold]  Brown  to  the 
Middle  East  in  February  was  part  of  an 
effort  to  set  the  record  straight. 

We  have  begun  a  new  arms  relation- 
ship with  Egypt  in  support  of  that 
country's  legitimate  defense  require- 
ments. We  responded  quickly  to  the  re- 


quests of  North  Yemen  and  Saudi 
Arabia  for  help  to  meet  an  invasion 
from  South  Yemen.  We  have  expanded 
our  consultations  with  other  friendly 
governments  about  security  conditions 
and  threats  in  the  area,  and  we  have 
decided  to  increase  marginally  our 
military  presence. 

Our  steps  threaten  no  regime  in  the 
Middle  East  or  beyond.  They  enhance 
security  in  the  area.  They  are  designed 
to  support  the  peace  process.  They  also 
reflect  U.S.  strategic  interests.  The 
steps  are  limited  and  measured  and 
have  been  taken  in  consultation  with 
area  states.  We  intend  to  move  deliber- 
ately but  intelligently  in  our  security 
efforts.  We  understand  and  appreciate 
that  a  larger  U.S.  military  presence  in 
the  area  would  be  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests and  desires  of  our  friends. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  say 
a  word  about  the  region  as  it  relates  to 
other,  broader  U.S.  global  and  stra- 
tegic interests.  We  hear  much  about  the 
danger  to  American  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  from  unfriendly  outside 
powers,  particularly  from  the  Com- 
munist world.  About  these  dangers  I 
would  make  two  points. 

First,  there  is  no  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  military  power  our  ad- 
versaries can  dispose  over  this  region. 
Our  security  policy  is  meant  to  reassure 
our  friends  and  deter  adventurism  by 
our  adversaries. 

Second,  however,  we  have  also 
come  to  realize  that  military  power 
alone  or  even  primarily,  will  be  unable 
to  secure  and  promote  anyone's  inter- 
ests unless  it  supports  and  takes  ac- 
count of  the  indigenous  forces  for 
change  within  this  region.  Indeed  it  is 
clear  that  only  an  approach  that  permits 
the  building  of  good  working  relation- 
ships with  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  will  insure  security 
for  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  our  al- 
lies. 

Finally,  we  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  central  role  that  our  approach 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  will  play  in 
determining  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  its  interests  throughout 
the  area.  Because  of  the  close  inter- 
weaving of  the  forces  in  the  area, 
progress  on  one  front  affects  progress 
on  another. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  the  opportunity 
and  resources  to  develop  a  full  and 
mutually  beneficial  partnership  with 
the  fastest  growing  and  most  rapidly 
changing  area  of  the  world  today.  If 
change  produces  instability,  it  will  also 
produce  opportunity.  Our  approach  will 
be  to  master  the  nature  and  direction  of 
change  and  to  collaborate  with  gov- 
ernments which  wish  to  work  with  us 
in  finding  a  new  balance  in  their  lives 


Violence  in 

Lebanon  and 

Israel 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  27,  1979 » 

The  Syrian-Israeli  air  battle  over 
Lebanon  today  has  been  a  very  serious 
event.  It  underlines  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  which  has  now 
brought  Israel  and  Syria  into  confron- 
tation for  the  first  time  since  1974. 

For  many  months  fighting  between 
Israel,  its  allies  in  southern  Lebanon, 
and  Palestinian  forces  has  thwarted  all 
Lebanese  and  international  efforts  to 
bring  stability  to  this  troubled  area. 

The  Israelis  have  been  conducting  a 
preemptive  bombing  strategy  against 
Palestinian  bases  and  concentrations  in 
Lebanon  in  the  wake  of  an  increase  in 
terrorist  actions.  Some  of  the  targets 
have  been  extremely  close  to  Syrian 
military  positions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Syrians  have  been  scrambling  air- 
craft from  time  to  time  in  response  to 
the  Israeli  actions.  This  dangerous 
combination  of  events  culminated  in 
the  air  battle  today. 

We  call  on  both  Israel  and  Syria  to 
exercise  maximum  restraint.  We  are  in 
touch  with  both  governments  and  with 
Lebanon  to  try  to  find  ways  to  forestall 
more  violence.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
the  cycle  of  challenges,  provocations, 
and  military  actions  in  Lebanon,  which 
have  caused  so  many  deaths  and  in- 
juries to  innocent  Lebanese.  The  time 
is  overdue  for  a  more  responsible  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  all  involved,  in- 
cluding the  Palestinians,  whose  ter- 
rorist actions  in  Israel  have  sparked  off 
so  many  Israeli  actions. 

This  air  battle  over  Lebanon  clearly 
heightens  tensions  and  endangers  the 
current  stage  of  negotiations  for  Middle 
East  peace.  This  event  only  reinforces 
our  determination  to  seek  a  comprehen- 
sive Middle  East  peace  which  will 
bring  an  end  to  this  bloodshed. 

which  can  contribute  to  orderly  global 
political  and  economic  change.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

2Fortext  see  Bulletin  of  June  1979,  p.  16. 

3  For  texts  of  the  frameworks,  see  Bulletin 
of  Oct.  1978,  p.  7. 

4  For  texts  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  related 
documents,  see  Bulletin  of  May  1979,  p.  3. 


October  1979 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  23,  19792 

The  United  States  strongly  condemns 
the  Israeli  air  attacks  up  and  down  the 
Lebanese  coast  on  July  22,  which  hit 
targets  in  one  case  only  5  miles  from 
Beirut.  The  press  reports  from  Lebanon 
indicate  that  between  12  and  18  people 
were  killed  and  that  as  many  as  70  may 
have  been  wounded. 

The  Israeli  air  attacks  were  the  first 
in  3  weeks,  and  we  had  hoped  that 
these  raids — which  take  such  a  toll  in 
human  life — would  not  be  repeated. 
Recognizing  that  there  is  tragic  vio- 
lence on  both  sides,  we  urge  that  Israel 
and  all  other  quarters — including  the 
Palestinians  and  Haddad's  forces — 
which  have  contributed  to  the  cycle  of 
violence,  to  exercise  maximum  re- 
straint so  that  these  tragedies  can  be 
avoided. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  22,  1979  • 

We  are  deeply  concerned  and  sad- 
dened by  the  violence  in  Lebanon  and 
Israel  in  the  past  few  days.  Yesterday, 
bombs  exploded  in  Israel,  set  by  ter- 
,  rorists.  For  much  of  the  past  2  days, 
and  particularly  yesterday,  there  were 
'  intense  artillery  exchanges  in  southern 
Lebanon.  While  much  of  this  informa- 
tion has  come  to  us  in  news  reports,  it 
appears  that  the  Lebanese  militias  al- 
lied to  Israel  did  most  of  the  shelling 
I  but  that  shelling  by  Palestinian  forces 
'  on  militia  positions  also  was  heavy. 

According  to  Lebanese  news  reports, 
some  militia  shells  hit  a  school,  killing 
one  child  and  wounding  others.  There 
have  been  other  casualties  elsewhere. 
According  to  other  news  reports,  the 
barrages  have  been  so  heavy  that  inno- 
cent Lebanese  civilians  are  once  again 
i  fleeing  the  area  in  large  numbers, 
adding  to  the  already  existing  exodus 
of  many  thousands  from  southern 
Lebanon  in  recent  months. 

Soldiers  of  the  U.N.   peacekeeping 
forces  reportedly  have  been  wounded 
in  these  latest  exchanges.  In  addition, 
Israeli  aircraft  hit  targets  in  the  area  on 
August  20,  as  we  reported  previously. 
The  terrible  human  tragedy  is  meas- 
ured  in   innocent  lives  lost,  maimed 
i  people,  the  destruction  of  homes  and 
'farms,   and  the  flight  of  people  to 
! safety.  We  call  on  all  involved  in  this 
i  violence  to  stop  this  continuing  human 
'  tragedy.  □ 


Oil  Supply  Agreement 
Signed  by  the  I7.S.  and  Israel 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  Tom  Reston. 

2  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


The  following  memorandum  of 
agreement  was  signed  by  Herbert  J. 
Hansel  I,  the  Department  of  State's 
Legal  Adviser,  and  Yaacov  Nechush- 
tan,  Minister  of  the  Embassy  of  Israel, 
on  June  22,  1979,  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Pursuant  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Israel  signed  March  26,  1979,'  Israel  and 
the  United  States  have  entered  into  the  Oil 
Supply  Arrangement  set  forth  herein  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Israel  will  make  its  own  independent  ar- 
rangements for  oil  supply  to  meet  its  require- 
ments through  normal  procedures.  In  the  event 
Israel  is  unable  to  secure  its  needs  in  this  way, 
the  United  States  Government,  upon  noti- 
fication of  this  fact  by  the  Government  of  Israel 
will  act  as  follows: 

(a)  If  the  oil  Israel  needs  to  meet  all  its  nor- 
mal domestic  requirements  is  unavailable  for 
purchase  in  circumstances  where  no  quantita- 
tive restrictions  exist  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  procure  oil  to  meet  its  normal 
requirements,  the  United  States  Government 
will  promptly  make  oil  available  for  purchase 
by  Israel  to  meet  the  shortfall  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned normal  requirements  of  Israel.  Oil  will 
be  made  available  to  Israel  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  notification;  the  United  States  will 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  this  period  is  less 
than  60  days. 

(b)  If  the  oil  Israel  needs  to  meet  all  of  its 
normal  requirements  for  domestic  consumption 
is  unavailable  for  purchase  in  circumstances 
where  quantitative  restrictions  through  embargo 
or  otherwise  also  prevent  the  United  States  from 
procuring  oil  to  meet  its  normal  requirements, 
the  United  States  Government  will  promptly 
make  oil  available  for  purchase  by  Israel  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  International  Energy  Agency 
conservation  and  allocation  formula  as  applied 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  order  to 
meet  the  shortfall  in  Israel's  essential  require- 
ments. Oil  will  be  made  available  to  Israel  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  notification;  the  United 
States  will  make  every  effort  to  ensure  this 
period  is  less  than  60  days. 

(c)  If  Israel  is  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
means  to  transport  to  Israel  oil  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  the  United  States 
Government  will  make  every  effort  to  help  Israel 
secure  the  necessary  means  of  transport. 

2.  Prices  paid  by  Israel  for  oil  provided  by  the 
United  States  hereunder  shall  be  comparable  to 
world  market  prices  current  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer. Israel  will,  in  any  event,  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  providing  oil  to  Israel  here- 
under. 


3.  Israeli  and  United  States  experts  will  meet 
annually  or  more  frequently  at  the  request  of 
either  party,  to  review  Israel's  continuing  oil  re- 
quirement and  to  develop  and  review  any  neces- 
sary contingency  implementing  arrangements. 

4.  This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  is  subject 
to  applicable  United  States  law.  The  United 
States  administration  may  seek  additional  statu- 
tory authorization  that  may  be  necessary  for  full 
implementation  of  this  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment. 

5.  This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  shall 
enter  into  force  on  November  25,  1979  and  shall 
terminate  on  November  25,  1994.  The  oil  supply 
arrangement  of  September  1,  1975  between  the 
Governments  of  Israel  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  in  force  during  the  period  from  the  date 
of  this  Memorandum  of  Agreement  to  November 
25,  1994  and  shall  be  performed  and  im- 
plemented in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

Herbert  J.  Hansell 
For  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

Yaacov  Nechushtan 
For  the  Government  of 
Israel 


June  22,  1979 

In  connection  with  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  being  entered  into  on  this  date  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Israel  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  Israel  and  the 
United  States  understand  that: 

Because  of  the  unique  security  situation  of 
Israel  its  oil  reserves  are  and  should  be  at  the 
level  equal  to  six  months  of  Israel's  oil  con- 
sumption; and  in  this  connection  U.S.  oil 
supplies  should  be  at  such  levels  that  U.S.  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  oil  requirements  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

For  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 
Herbert  J.  Hansell 

For  the  Government  of 

Israel 

Yaacov  Nechushtan  □ 


'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  1979.  p.  60. 
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Military  Equipment  Programs 
for  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia 


by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  July  20,  1979. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs.1 

I  take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  certain 
military  equipment  programs.  I  under- 
stand you  wish  to  discuss  the  sale  of 
F-4  aircraft  to  Egypt  and  the  moderni- 
zation program  for  the  Saudi  National 
Guard. 

F-4  Aircraft  for  Egypt 

Under  the  $1.5  billion  package  of 
foreign  military  sales  credits  we  have 
asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  in  connection  with  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty,  we 
would  plan  to  sell  two  squadrons  of 
F-4  Phantom  aircraft  and  appropriate 
munitions.  Thirty-five  aircraft  are  in- 
volved in  all.  A  list  of  the  other  mili- 
tary equipment — including  armored 
personnel  carriers,  destroyers,  and  im- 
proved Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  — 
which  we  might  be  prepared  to  sell  to 
Egypt  has  already  been  shared  with 
Congress. 

The  question  might  be  posed:  Why  is 
it  that  Egypt  requires  these  F-4  aircraft 
when  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  has  significantly  reduced 
Egypt's  security  concerns?  The  answer 
is  that  Egypt  has  legitimate  national 
defense  requirements  even  while  in  a 
state  of  peace  with  Israel.  The  security 
of  Egypt's  close  ally,  the  Sudan,  is  a 
major  concern.  The  security  of  the  Nile 
lifeline  has  always  been  a  major  preoc- 
cupation of  Egypt.  To  the  north  and 
east,  Egypt's  coastlines,  and  especially 
the  Suez  Canal,  demand  a  credible 
military  deterrent. 

Elsewhere  in  the  immediate  region, 
there  are  countries  which  are  heavily 
armed  with  Soviet  weaponry,  and  at 
least  one  country  among  them  would 
like  to  derail  the  peace  process  and 
cause  problems  for  Egypt. 

While  seeking  U.S.  assistance  to 
maintain  sufficient  military  credibility, 
President  Sadat  continues  to  take  the 
position  that  economic  development 
remains  Egypt's  highest  priority.  Over 
the  years  ahead,  as  Egypt  acquires 
more  modern  equipment,  it  should  be 
possible  to  streamline  and  reduce  the 


size  of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  Egypt's 
military  inventory  is  becoming  obso- 
lescent, and  much  of  its  Soviet-made 
equipment  suffers  from  an  absence  of 
spare  parts  and  consequent  mainte- 
nance problems.  Egypt  needs  a  modern 
fighter  aircraft  for  all-weather  air  de- 
fense and  close  air  support. 

All  35  aircraft  will  come  exclusively 
from  our  Air  Force  inventories,  but 
they  are  in  good  shape.  The  initial  air- 
craft delivered  will  fly  over  Cairo  dur- 
ing the  October  6  Armed  Forces  Day 
parade.  This  will  be  a  highly  visible 
manifestation  of  America's  readiness  to 
cooperate  with  Egypt  in  meeting 
promptly  some — although  not  all  —  of 
Egypt's  legitimate  self-defense  re- 
quirements. 

Saudi  National  Guard 
Modernization  Program 

The  Saudi  National  Guard,  in  its 
early  equivalent,  has  existed  almost 
since  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Its  role  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  internal  security  and  the  protec- 
tion of  key  urban  centers  and  installa- 
tions, including  the  oil  fields  and  oil 
facilities.  Its  strength  is  16,000  men, 
but  tribal  levies  can  be  raised  in  an 
emergency  to  bring  its  total  strength  to 
about  32,000  men. 

In  recent  years,  to  take  into  account 
evolving  security  concerns,  the  Saudis 
decided  that  the  capability  of  the  Guard 
should  be  improved.  It  would  remain  a 
light  defense  force,  but  it  would  be 
more  capable  of  supporting  and  com- 
plementing the  larger  and  more  heavily 
armed  Saudi  Army  in  a  rapid  way.  To 
prepare  the  Guard  for  this  role,  it  was 
necessary  to  reorganize  it  into  mod- 
ernized battalions  with  equipment  de- 
signed for  mobility  and  quick  reaction. 

The  equipment  would  have  to  be 
highly  mobile,  rugged,  and  relatively 
easy  to  operate  and  to  maintain.  The 
Guard  will  not  have  the  capability  to 
repel  a  strong  attack  by  regular  military 
units  but  could  deter  and  slow  down 
any  such  attack  until  such  time  as  the 
regular  Army  can  be  deployed  to  the 
area. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  be 
helpful.  In  March  1973,  the  United 
States  and  the  Saudi  Government 
signed  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing on  U.S.  cooperation  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Guard.  There  will  be 
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no  increase  in  size  of  the  National 
Guard.  We  started  out  by  modernizing 
four  battalions  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $500  million.  The  units  are 
equipped  with  V-150  armored  cars, 
TOW  missiles,  towed  Vulcan  antiair- 
craft guns,  and  towed  Howitzers. 
Training  and  equipping  of  three  bat- 
talions has  been  completed;  the  fourth 
is  currently  in  training. 

In  the  spring  of  1978,  the  Saudis  re- 
quested modernization  of  four  addi- 
tional combat  battalions  and  one  logis- 
tics battalion.  Information  on  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  the  training  and  equipping 
of  the  logistic  battalion  was  provided  to 
the  Congress,  which  posed  no  objec- 
tions. This  logistics  battalion  begins 
training  early  in  1980.  The  estimated 
cost  of  training  and  equipping  the  four 
additional  combat  battalions  is  $1.23 
billion,  with  the  increased  costs  re- 
flecting inflationary  pressure  on  con- 
tractor support  arrangements  and  on 
newer  generation  equipment. 

We  hope  to  go  forward — with  the 
support  of  the  Congress — on  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  four  battalions,  a  4-5 
year  program  which  will  be  completed 
in  1985.  This  is  a  reasonable,  limited 
program  which  will  help  meet  Saudi 
Arabia's  legitimate  internal  security 
and  self-defense  needs  without  altering 
the  regional  arms  balance.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402. 


U.S.  Policy 
Toward  Israel 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  8,  1979 

I  have  seen  Foreign  Minister  Day- 
an's  recent  interview  in  Yediot 
Aharonot  in  which  he  says  that  there 
has  been  a  "turn"  in  U.S.  policy  con- 
cerning Israel.  I  want  to  state  categori- 
cally that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
our  policy  toward  Israel.  Our  long- 
standing support  for  the  security  and 
well-being  of  Israel  is  firm  and  un- 
shakeable.  It  remains  our  policy  to 
work  toward  a  comprehensive  peace 
settlement  which  is  based  on  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338.  □ 
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Weslern  Sahara 


by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  July  24,  1979.  Mr. 
Saunders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs.  ' 

I  see  this  discussion  today  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  western  Sahara  as 
part  of  a  series  of  consultations  we 
have  had  with  both  houses  of  Congress 
on  this  subject  beginning  almost  2 
years  ago.  These  consultations  have 
covered  both  the  broad  issue  of  the 
western  Sahara  and  specific  policy 
questions  as  they  have  faced  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  put 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  western  Sahara 
in  the  context  of  our  policy  toward 
northwest  Africa  in  general. 

Since  the  early  days  of  our  inde- 
pendence, this  region  has  been  impor- 
tant to  us  because  of  its  location  on  the 
southern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean, 
controling  the  lower  half  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  It  is  important  to  us  be- 
cause of  the  role  it  plays  both  in  Africa 
:  and  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  important 
'  because  of  its  natural  resources  — 
petroleum  and  phosphates. 

Morocco 

In  the  modern  era,  we  have  had  a 
close  relationship  with  Morocco,  which 
shared  many  of  our  interests,  both 
globally  and  regionally. 

On  the  strategic  side,  we  had 
Strategic  Air  Command  bases  in  Mo- 
rocco until  1963,  and  we  maintained 
naval  communications  bases  there  until 
we  closed  them  at  our  initiative  last 
year.  Morocco  continues  to  permit  port 
visits  by  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  to 
allow  U.S.  military  aircraft  to  transit  to 
destinations  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Morocco  has  historically  taken  a 
moderate  position  on  the  Arab-Israel 
question.  It  has  the  largest  Jewish 
population  of  any  country  in  the  Arab 
world — almost  20,000 — and  encour- 
ages the  return  to  Morocco  of  Jews 
who  have  migrated  to  Israel.  King  Has- 
san was  the  first  Arab  leader  to  favor 

[Egyptian    President   Sadat's   trip   to 
Jerusalem.    While  associating  himself 

]  with  the  majority  of  Arab  countries  in 
opposition   to  the  Egypt-Israel   treaty, 

|King   Hassan   maintains  his  personal 


friendship  with  Sadat  and  supports  the 
principle  of  a  peaceful,  negotiated  so- 
lution to  the  Arab-Israel  dispute. 

In  Africa,  Morocco  has  consistently 
supported  moderate  forces.  Morocco 
twice  sent  troops  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  Zaire  to  maintain  stability 
in  that  country's  Shaba  Province,  it 
opposes  Soviet  and  Cuban  intervention 
in  Africa. 

Algeria 

While  we  have  not  had  the  same 
similarity  of  views  on  regional  and  in- 
ternational issues  with  Algeria  as  we 
have  with  Morocco,  our  relations  with 
Algeria  have  been  steadily  improving 
since  we  reestablished  diplomatic  rela- 
tions in  1974.  We  are  Algeria's  largest 
trading  partner.  It  supplies  us  with 
about  9%  of  our  crude  oil  imports. 
American  firms  have  won  $6  billion  in 
contracts  in  Algeria  in  recent  years  for 
engineering  and  construction  services. 
These  economic  relations  are  only  one 
indication  of  a  pragmatic  approach  of 
the  Algerian  Government,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  frank 
and  friendly  dialogue  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects. 

Western  Sahara  Dispute 

Into  this  fabric  of  bilateral  relations 
which  I  have  described  there  intervened 
in  the  mid-1970's  the  western  Sahara 
dispute. 

When  Spain  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  African  colony  known  as 
Spanish  Sahara,  the  Moroccan  Gov- 
ernment activated  an  historic  claim  to 
the  territory.  The  government's  effort 
reflected  strong  irredentist  feelings 
throughout  Morocco,  which  considered 
Spanish  Sahara  as  part  of  Morocco's 
historic  territory  and  viewed  its  re- 
acquisition  as  the  continuation  of  a 
gradual  process  of  decolonization 
which  began  when  the  French  protec- 
torate regime  ended  in  the  Moroccan 
heartland  in  1956.  After  a  couple  of 
years  of  intense  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing, Spain  transferred  administrative 
control  to  Morocco  and  Mauritania 
under  the  Madrid  agreement  of  1975. 

Morocco's  quest  aroused  little  sym- 
pathy in  the  region,  particularly  in 
Algeria  and  among  some  of  the  tribes 
which  traditionally  lived  in  and  around 
the  Spanish  Sahara.  The  case  had  been 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of 


Justice  (ICJ)  in  The  Hague,  which 
ruled  in  effect  that  the  disputed  terri- 
tory had  had  historic  links  to  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco  but  these  did  not  con- 
stitute ties  of  sovereignty  and  that 
sovereignty  could  be  established  only 
by  determining  the  will  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Morocco,  however,  took  the  ICJ 
ruling  as  legitimizing  its  claim  to 
sovereignty.  It  replaced  the  Spanish 
administration  in  the  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory,  while  Mauritania 
took  over  the  rest. 

The  circumstances  of  the  takeover 
were  confused.  Morocco  claims  that 
the  inhabitants  expressed  their  wishes 
through  a  vote  by  those  members  of  the 
Spanish  Sahara  territorial  assembly 
who  were  available  after  Morocco  had 
entered  the  territory  (a  scant  majority). 
This  event  has  not  been  generally  rec- 
ognized as  constituting  an  exercise  of 
self-determination. 

The  United  States,  along  with  almost 
all  other  countries,  recognized  that 
Morocco  and  Mauritania  had  taken 
over  administrative  control  of  the  ter- 
ritory but  continued  to  believe  that  the 
question  of  its  ultimate  sovereignty  re- 
mained unresolved.  Tribal  and  other 
Saharan  groups  opposed  to  Moroccan 
control,  which  had  coalesced  before  the 
Spanish  departure  into  the  Polisario 
movement,  began  a  guerrilla  movement 
against  Moroccan  and  Mauritanian 
Armed  Forces  in  the  territory,  with 
arms  and  sanctuary  provided  by 
Algeria. 

The  Polisario  declared  a  cease-fire 
with  Mauritania  in  July  1978  which  it 
ended  exactly  a  year  later  with  a  strong 
attack  on  the  Mauritanian  post  of 
Tichla  in  the  southernmost  portion  of 
the  former  Spanish  Sahara.  Meanwhile, 
Polisario  attacks  continued  in  the 
Moroccan  portion  of  the  western  Sa- 
hara. In  addition,  the  Polisario  increased 
its  activities  in  southern  Morocco 
proper,  with  major  attacks  on  January 
28,  May  31,  June  4,  June  11,  June  27, 
and  July  14  of  this  year.  Some  of  these 
probably  involved  hundreds  of  Pol- 
isario troops. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  point  to  see  how 
either  side  can  win  a  military  victory, 
but  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  dispute 
does  not  appear  at  hand. 

Morocco  has  consistently  rejected 
calls  for  a  referendum,  arguing  that  the 
population  expressed  its  will  through 
the  meeting  of  the  territorial  assembly. 
A  renewed  appeal  for  a  referendum, 
this  time  by  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity's  (OAU)  Committee  on 
Wisemen,  was  considered  last  week  at 
the  OAU  summit  meeting  in  Monrovia. 
A  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  a 
cease-fire  and  a  referendum.  The  Mo- 
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roccan  Government  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded officially  but  appears  willing 
to  accept  the  principle  of  a  cease-fire 
while  continuing  to  reject  the  idea  of  a 
referendum. 

A  negotiated  solution  also  seems 
distant.  Both  Morocco  and  the  Pol- 
isario  claim  sovereignty  over  the  entire 
Moroccan  portion  of  the  western  Sa- 
hara. Recent  information  suggests  that 
the  Polisano  may  even  have  begun  to 
lay  claim  to  portions  of  southern 
Morocco  proper.  This  leaves  less  room 
for  compromise  than  ever.  Moreover, 
Morocco  claims  that  its  dispute  is  with 
Algeria,  without  whose  support  the 
Polisario  could  not  survive.  It  insists 
that  negotiation  should  be  directly  with 
Algeria.  Algeria,  for  its  part,  maintains 
that  the  dispute  concerns  Morocco  and 
the  Polisario  and  that  any  negotiations 
should  be  between  those  parties. 

Many  countries  and  international  or- 
ganizations have  offered  to  try  to  help 
resolve  the  dispute.  Spain,  as  the 
former  colonial  power,  has  discussed 
the  problem  with  both  sides,  most  re- 
cently during  the  visit  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Suarez  to  Algeria  in  April  and  of 
King  Juan  Carlos  to  Morocco  in  June. 
France  also  examines  the  situation 
periodically  with  the  countries  in- 
volved, and  Saudi  Arabia  has  tried 
once  and  possibly  twice  to  help  resolve 
the  issue.  Finally,  representatives  of 
the  OAU  Committee  of  Wisemen 
talked  to  all  concerned  within  the  past 
few  months  in  an  effort  to  find  com- 
mon ground  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

We  favor  a  peaceful,  negotiated  so- 
lution which  respects  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  and  have  made  this  clear  to 
all  concerned  parties.  We  have  not  our- 
selves offered  to  mediate  because  of 
the  number  of  other  countries  and  or- 
ganizations which  are  already  involved 
and  which  are  better  placed  than  we  to 
perform  this  service.  However,  we 
have  offered  to  help  each  of  these 
countries  and  organizations  in  any  way 
that  we  can. 

U.S.  Policy 

This  dispute  has  faced  us  with  dif- 
ficult policy  choices. 

Once  again  the  United  States  found 
itself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  not  of 
its  own  making.  The  Sahara  dispute 
between  Morocco  and  Algeria  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  pursue  our  interests 
in  the  way  we  would  like  to  with  either 
country,  without  incurring  the  suspi- 
cion and  even  hostility  of  the  other. 

In  trying  to  work  our  way  through 
this  tangle  of  contradictions,  we  have 
sought  to  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  Congress.  We  have  consistently 
agreed  on  recognizing  Moroccan  ad- 


SOUTH  ASIA: 

1/.S.  Policfj  Toward 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 


by  Jack  C.  Miklos 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  May  ]5,  1979.  Mr.  Miklos  is  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  East- 
ern and  South  Asian  Affairs. l 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  your  subcommittee 
U.S.  policies  toward  Pakistan  and  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  context  of  our  regional 
policy  toward  South  Asia. 

The  countries  in  this  region  have  a 
number  of  characteristics  in  common  as 
well  as  fundamental  differences. 

•  Many  of  the  states  share  a  common 
British  colonial  or  protectorate  experi- 
ence. 

•  All  of  the  states  except  Nepal  and 
Sri  Lanka  are  either  overwhelmingly 


Islamic,  or  like  India,  have  a  large 
Moslem  population. 

•  All  the  countries  share  a  basic 
geopolitical  importance  as  they  are 
situated  in  proximity  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  P.R.C.,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

•  Several  of  the  states  in  the  area  are 
unstable  and  most  have  turbulent  inter- 
nal political  situations.  The  basic 
causes  of  instability  in  the  region  are 
internal,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  and 
will  continue  to  try  and  extend  its  in- 
fluence where  it  can. 

•  In  some  parts  of  the  area  the  de- 
mands of  modernizatibn  have  not  been  j 
met  by  the  pace  of  modernization  and  i 
the  promise  of  economic  development 
remains  unfulfilled.  Economic  frustra-  j 
tions  have  fueled  political  instability. 

•  There  has  been  a  revival  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism  in  the  area,  alongside 
growing  tension  and  sometimes  open 


ministrative  control  while  noting  that 
the  sovereignty  issue  remains  unre- 
solved. This  is  a  reasonable  and  credi- 
ble policy  shared  by  most  other  coun- 
tries; I  have  no  intention  of  suggesting 
today  that  it  should  be  changed.  The 
problem  is  how  we  apply  it  in  specific 
cases  and  most  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  affects  our  relations  with 
Morocco. 

We  wish  to  maintain  our  traditional 
close  cooperation  with  Morocco  to  the 
extent  possible.  With  congressional 
approval,  we  are  continuing  to  provide 
financing  for  Moroccan  military  pur- 
chases and  to  furnish  military  training 
for  Moroccan  personnel.  The  President 
received  King  Hassan  in  Washington 
last  November,  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Kreps  and  then  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Duncan  visited  Morocco 
this  year.  We  are  seeking  to  expand  ac- 
ademic exchanges,  technical  coopera- 
tion, and  trade  and  investment  with 
Morocco.  However,  in  one  area — our 
military  supply  relationship — the  con- 
flict between  our  bilateral  interests  in 
Morocco  and  our  Sahara  policy  has 
proven  increasingly  difficult  to  resolve. 

In  practice,  our  general  policy  of 
recognizing  Moroccan  administrative 
control  but  not  sovereignty  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  western  Sahara  has  meant  a 
willingness  to  continue  our  historic  role 


of  arms  supplier  to  the  Moroccan  Gov- 
ernment but  only  for  weapons  to  be 
used  to  defend  the  territory  of  Morocco 
proper.  As  you  are  aware,  this  policy 
has  been  easier  to  enunciate  than  to 
implement,  and  at  times  it  has  become 
a  sticking  point  in  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  Morocco. 

Furthermore,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  situation  our  policy  is  de- 
signed to  cope  with  has  changed  in 
fundamental  ways.  The  most  signifi- 
cant new  development  is  probably  the 
fact  that,  as  I  have  noted,  this  year  the 
Polisario  has  been  vigorously  carrying 
the  war  into  areas  within  Morocco's 
historic  boundaries.  Morocco  is  no 
longer  fighting  only  to  pacify  a  region 
it  has  annexed;  it  is  also  defending  it- 
self within  its  own  territory  against 
external  attack.  The  Polisario's  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  scope  and  intensity 
of  the  fighting  has  made  the  quest  for 
peace  more  difficult.  It  has  also  made  it 
more  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  Mo- 
roccan understanding  for  a  U.S.  arms 
supply  policy  of  great  restraint.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
D.C.  20402. 
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clashes  between  traditionalists  and 
forces  of  change. 

•  Governments  range  from  demo- 
cratic to  strict  authoritarian  and  from 
nonaligned  to  pro-Soviet.  There  are 
fundamental  differences  among  the 
countries  in  religion,  race,  social 
structure,  economic  development,  and 
language. 

•  In  several  countries  of  the  region 
there  is  a  sense  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic malaise  and  uncertainty. 

When  our  respected  colleague,  the 
late  Spike  Dubs,2  testified  before  this 
committee  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the 
situation  in  the  region  appeared  to  be 
far  more  stable  than  it  is  today,  and  we 
had  reason  to  be  relatively  sanguine 
about  future  developments.  Pakistan 
and  India  were  making  progress  to- 
ward resolving  their  differences  and  the 
Indian  Foreign  Minister  had  just  visited 
Islamabad.  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan 
seemed  to  be  moving  toward  settlement 
1  of  their  longstanding  border  dispute. 
India  and  Bangladesh  had  successfully 
negotiated  an  interim  settlement  of 
their  dispute  over  the  Ganges  River 
water.  Our  policy  was  to  encourage  the 
countries  of  the  region  to  settle  their 
disputes  among  themselves  and  to  keep 
great  power  involvement  in  the  area  to 
a  minimum. 

Afghanistan 

Since  then  there  have  been  dramatic 

changes  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran  and  a 

growing  perception  of  instability  in  the 

general  area.  April  1978  saw  a  bloody 

1  revolution    in   Afghanistan   which 

j  brought  to  power  a  leftist  regime 

promising  radical   social  and  political 

reform.   This  new  government,   how- 

1  ever,  is  now  confronted  by  a  growing 

;  insurgency  from  tribal  and  religious 

elements  who  believe  it  is  atheistic  and 

pro-Russian.  Rather  than  attempting  to 

<  ascertain  the  will  of  its  people,  the  Af- 

■  ghan  Government  has  sought  to  push 

!  rapidly  ahead  with  its  plans  and  to 

,  suppress — often  brutally — any  signs  of 

.  opposition  or  suspected  disloyalty. 

Economically,  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment has  announced  major  plans  for 
,  land  and  credit  reform.  In  some  areas 
j  of  the  country,  however,  there  have 
|  been  strong  reactions  to  such  changes 
1  in  this  traditional  and  conservative  ag- 
ricultural society,  especially  since  new 
1  institutions  have  not  been  developed  to 
!  replace  the  former  landowners  and 
|  moneylenders.  As  a  result,  agricultural 
I  production  has  declined  and  Afghani- 
j  stan  faces  a  serious  shortage  of  food- 
i  grains  this  year. 

|j  During  the  last  year,  the  Afghan 
iGovernment  has  increasingly  turned  to 
j  the  Soviet  Union  for  military  and  eco- 


nomic support.  Similarly,  it  has 
reoriented  its  foreign  policy  so  that  it  is 
almost  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
Moscow. 

Our  own  relations  with  Afghanistan 
have  regrettably  deteriorated  signifi- 
cantly. As  the  Soviet  Union  has  be- 
come more  directly  involved  in  Af- 
ghanistan, we  have  detected  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  interest  in  U.S. 
programs  and  insensitivity  to  our  con- 
cerns. The  Afghan  Government's  be- 
havior at  the  time  of  the  tragic  and 
senseless  death  of  Ambassador  Dubs  in 
February  has  been  the  most  flagrant 
example  of  this  attitude  and  of  what  we 
can  only  conclude  is  a  fundamental 
shift  away  from  Afghanistan's  tradi- 
tional nonalignment  policy. 

We  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  the 
Afghan  Government  that  good  relations 
are  a  two-way  street  which  require 
concrete  steps  from  both  sides  to  dem- 
onstrate their  interest  in  cooperation.  It 
distresses  us  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
U.S. -Afghan  relations,  particularly  be- 
cause we  know  that  there  is  still  a  great 
reservoir  of  goodwill  among  the  Af- 
ghan people  for  the  United  States  and 
Americans — as  there  is  for  Afghanistan 
in  our  own  country.  There  are  real 
benefits  to  be  gained  in  our  cooperation 
with  the  people  of  one  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries. 

The  poor  state  of  our  current  re- 
lationship was  not  our  choice.  It  is  the 
inescapable  result  when  one  party  to  a 
relationship  shows  no  interest  in  giving 
life  and  substance  to  those  ties.  Be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  interest  we  have 
reduced  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram, terminated  our  military  training 
program,  and,  for  the  time  being,  have 
withdrawn  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  staff.  The  official  American  pres- 
ence in  Afghanistan  is  necessarily  also 
being  somewhat  reduced. 

We  remain  ready  to  listen  to  any 
ideas  the  Afghan  Government  may 
have  as  to  how  our  relations  can  be  im- 
proved. Certainly  we  cannot  forget  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  Afghanistan's 
poor  or  the  important  effort  which  must 
be  made  to  reduce  illicit  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  in  that  country. 
In  addition,  we  believe  there  are  still 
millions  of  Afghans  who  want  to  hear 
America's  message  and  want  a  window 
on  the  world.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  future  will  see  the  development  of 
better  relations  between  us.  We  would 
be  happy  to  see  some  concrete  signs 
that  the  Afghan  Government  shares  this 
desire. 

Pakistan 

With  regard  to  Pakistan,  this  country 
in  a  geopolitical  sense  is  a  pivot  be- 


tween the  states  of  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent and  the  oil-rich  states  of  western 
Asia. 

Internally,  the  most  significant 
political  development  has  been  the  an- 
nouncement by  President  Zia  that  na- 
tional elections  will  be  held  on  No- 
vember 17.  We  warmly  welcome  this 
announcement  and  look  forward  to  the 
restoration  of  democratic  government 
in  Pakistan.  We  expect  that  the  elec- 
tions will  be  held  as  scheduled  and  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Pakistan  would  be 
disappointed  if  they  were  canceled  or 
postponed. 

Between  now  and  November  we  see 
a  period  of  political  uncertainty  and 
realignment  as  the  various  political 
parties  and  their  leaders  prepare  for 
elections.  The  months  ahead  will  be 
important  for  the  future  of  Pakistan. 
President  Zia  has  recently  named  a 
Cabinet  of  essentially  nonpartisan  fig- 
ures to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  prepare  for  the  elections. 
We  wish  Pakistan  well  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  re- 
newed interest  in  the  application  of  Is- 
lamic tenets  to  political  and  economic 
life.  President  Zia  has  introduced  addi- 
tional Islamic  principles  into  the  law 
and  provided  for  the  introduction  of 
Sharia  courts  to  bring  Pakistani  law 
into  line  with  these  principles.  Addi- 
tional measures  would  revise  internal 
taxation  and  provide  for  the  ultimate 
introduction  of  interest-free  banking. 
Although  these  measures  are  generally 
popular  and  are  being  prepared  with 
care,  some  foresee  that  Islamic  edicts 
may  fall  haphazardly  and  unequally  on 
different  elements  within  the  society. 

The  Islamic  resurgence  in  Pakistan 
and  other  countries  of  the  region  is  a 
very  important  development,  and  we 
welcome  the  movement  to  apply  the 
humanitarian  and  social  ideals  of  this 
great  religion. 

As  the  committee  knows,  in  com- 
pliance with  Section  669  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  we  are  presently  wind- 
ing down  our  development  assistance 
programs  to  Pakistan.  However,  we 
hope  humanitarian  assistance  in  the 
form  of  PL-480  food  aid  will  continue 
with  the  support  of  Congress. 

Our  substantial  PL-480  program  has 
been  necessitated  by  a  wheat  harvest 
last  year  that  was  much  lower  than  ex- 
pected. The  crop  failure  was  primarily 
related  to  natural  causes,  specifically 
rust.  However,  the  poor  harvest  rein- 
forced the  Pakistan  Government's 
anxiety  to  increase  food  production  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency.  With  our  en- 
couragement, the  government  has  taken 
steps  to  revise  policies  and  is  pressing 
forward  with  programs  designed  to  in- 
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crease  wheat  production.  Those  meas- 
ures, combined  with  good  growing 
conditions,  have  resulted  in  Pakistan's 
farmers  now  bringing  to  market  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  good  harvest.  Our 
PL-480  assistance  is  designed  to  help 
the  Pakistan  Government  undertake 
food  policy  reforms  and  a  comprehen- 
sive agricultural  production  strategy 
leading  to  self-sufficiency. 

During  the  past  year  the  Pakistan 
Government  has  introduced  a  number 
of  measures  to  rationalize  the  economy 
and  encourage  investment.  The  re- 
sponse to  some  of  these  measures  has 
been  encouraging.  Many  companies, 
for  example,  that  were  nationalized  by 
Mr.  Bhutto  have  been  returned  to  their 
owners.  The  government  has  raised  the 
procurement  price  paid  to  farmers  in  an 
effort  to  increase  wheat  production. 
Recently  the  government  took  the 
politically  difficult  step  of  increasing 
the  price  of  wheat  in  the  ration  shops 
which  serve  urban  dwellers,  thus  re- 
ducing the  highly  inflationary  govern- 
ment food  subsidy. 

However,  the  country's  overall  eco- 
nomic performance  has  been  disap- 
pointing and  a  number  of  problems 
continue  to  inhibit  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment. Government  subsidies  and 
large  capital  projects,  started  under  the 
previous  regime,  have  contributed  to  a 
growing  budget  deficit.  Those  deficits 
have  inflated  prices  and  stimulated  im- 
ports. Prospects  are  for  a  deterioration 
in  the  balance  of  payments  during  the 
coming  year.  We  and  other  donors  are 
encouraging  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan to  undertake  a  balanced  stabiliza- 
tion program  that  can  deal  effectively 
with  external  payments  problems  that 
have  grown  apace  with  the  budgetary 
problem. 

Narcotics  Control 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  that  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  will  produce  as  much  as 
800  metric  tons  of  opium  during  the 
1978-79  growing  season,  making  this 
area  the  world's  single  largest  source 
of  illicit  opium.  While  heroin  from  this 
source  currently  comprises  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  heroin  entering 
the  United  States,  it  has  begun  to  enter 
Europe  in  increasing  quantities  and  is 
readily  available  to  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  and  other  European 
countries. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  political  cir- 
cumstances in  Afghanistan  and  Paki- 
stan have  permitted  little  or  no  direct 
U.S  bilateral  assistance  for  narcotics 
control  in  these  two  countries.  How- 
ever, we  are  pursuing  a  determined 
effort  to  enlist  increasing  support  on 


both  a  bilateral  and  multilateral  basis 
from  industrialized  nations  for  the 
global  international  narcotics  control 
effort. 

In  Pakistan,  $944,000  of  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  funds  were  ex- 
pended from  FY  1972-78  to  support 
law  enforcement  operations.  An  addi- 
tional $10,000  has  been  obligated  in 
FY  1979  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
addition,  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  is  operating  a  pilot  rural 
development  program  in  the  Buner 
District  of  Pakistan.  In  order  to  extend 
this  program  beyond  the  pilot  phase, 
additional  funds  are  required.  The  West 
German  Government  has  expressed 
interest  in  the  program  but  has  not  as 
yet  committed  financial  resources. 

While  we  have  not  made  as  much 
progress  as  we  would  have  liked  in  this 
area,  we  shall  continue  to  work  with 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  and  elicit 
the  support  of  other  nations  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  effort  either  multilaterally  or 
bilaterally. 


Regional  Policy 
Toward  South  Asia 

The  situation  in  India,  Bangladesh, 
Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  and  the  Maldive  Is- 
lands has  been  relatively  calm.  Demo- 
cratic elections  were  successfully  held 
in  Bangladesh,  a  new  Parliament  has 
come  into  being  and  martial  law  lifted. 
We  were  very  pleased  by  these  de- 
velopments. Our  relations  with  India 
are  good  but  troubled  by  the  nuclear 
safeguards  issue. 

Despite  the  changes  over  the  past 
year  our  general  policy  toward  the  re- 
gion remains  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

•  We  believe  that  great  power  in- 
volvement in  the  region  should  be  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

•  We  believe  that  countries  of  the 
region  should  be  encouraged  to  resolve 
their  disputes  among  themselves  with- 
out outside  interference.  We  hope  they 
will  concentrate  on  their  own  internal 
problems  and  direct  their  energies  to- 
ward fulfilling  the  economic  aspira- 
tions of  their  people. 

•  We  hope  that  the  countries  of  the 
area  will  not  follow  policies  which  will 
encourage  outsiders  to  intervene  in  re- 
gional affairs. 

•  We  wish  to  assist  governments  in 
the  region  to  meet  the  economic  aspira- 
tions of  their  people.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  trying  to  avoid  programs  which 
stimulate  aspirations  more  rapidly  than 
they  can  be  fulfilled. 

•  We  are  also  encouraging  economic 
reform  and  wider  participation  in  gov- 
ernment but  recognize  that  change  will 
usually  be  regulated  by   internal  de- 


velopments. We  sympathize  with  many 
of  the  humanitarian  and  social  ideals 
which  Islam  teaches. 

•  We  have  a  major  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  development  of  a  nuclear- 
weapons  capability  in  the  region. 

•  We  wish  to  have  assured  access 
for  U.S.  trade  and  commerce. 

•  We  have  basic  concerns  regarding 
human  rights  in  the  area. 

Nuclear  Activities  in  Pakistan 

I  am  aware  that  the  committee  feels 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a 
coherent  policy  toward  the  region 
which  does  not  conflict  with  the  bilat- 
eral concerns  between  the  United  States 
and  any  particular  nation.  We  are  all 
concerned  that  U.S.  global  concern 
over  nuclear  nonproliferation  policies 
has  led  to  serious  difficulties  with 
Pakistan  and  India. 

Pakistan's  activities  in  the  nuclear 
field  have  presented  us  with  a  very  real 
policy  dilemma.  Pakistan  is  important 
to  us  and  to  the  region,  especially 
given  the  chaotic  situation  in  Iran  and 
Soviet  activities  in  Afghanistan.  Politi- 
cally Pakistan  is  a  traditional  friend  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  one  of  the 
more  moderate  states  in  the  Third 
World  can  contribute  to  stability  in  the 
region.  We  are  linked  to  Pakistan  by  a 
1959  agreement,  and  the  continuing  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of 
this  country  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  us.  We  have  accepted  the 
Durand  Line  as  being  the  internation- 
ally recognized  border  between  Paki- 
stan and  Afghanistan. 

Pakistan's  current  nuclear  activities, 
however,  restrict  our  ability  to  assist  it 
in  meeting  its  considerable  security  and 
economic  requirements.  We  have  reli- 
able information  that  Pakistan  has  been 
acquiring  abroad  the  components  of  a 
uranium  enrichment  facility,  and  we 
have  concluded  that  the  Symington 
amendment  required  us  to  terminate 
our  existing  assistance  programs  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

We  view  this  matter  with  the  utmost 
seriousness.  Should  there  be  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  explosive  capability  on 
the  subcontinent,  it  would  have  very 
serious  consequences  for  global  secu- 
rity and  for  our  efforts  to  contain  this 
awesome  destructive  power.  We  recog- 
nize that  many  countries  with  limited 
energy  resources  wish  to  develop  the 
peaceful  potential  of  the  atom.  With 
this  we  have  no  argument  and,  indeed, 
are  willing  to  cooperate  under  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  Nonproliferation 
Policy  Act — which  is  nondiscrimina- 
tory and  applies  to  all  alike. 

We  will  continue  to  work  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  explosive  capa- 
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UNITED  NATIONS:        Namibia 


by  Donald  F .  McHenry 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  May  7,  1979.  Am- 
bassador McHenry  is  U.S.  Deputy 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council . ' 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  today  the  negotia- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  involved  during  the  past  2  years 
on  the  question  of  Namibia.  Namibia  is 
not  well  known  to  Americans,  but  a 
peaceful  transition  in  that  country 
could  be  of  critical  importance  for  the 
future  of  southern  Africa. 

Namibia,  also  known  as  South  West 
Africa,  was  a  German  colony  and  be- 
came a  League  of  Nations'  mandate 
under  South  African  administration 
following  World  War  I.  After  World 
War  II,  South  Africa  sought  to  annex 
the  territory  and,  when  rebuffed  by  the 
United  Nations,  South  Africa  refused 
to  place  the  territory  under  the  trust- 
eeship system  of  the  United  Nations. 
Thus  began  a  long  dispute  between 
South  Africa  and  the  international 
community,  involving  numerous  judg- 
ments of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  even  more  numerous  de- 
bates in  the  United  Nations,  culminat- 
ing in  the  1966  decision  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  with  the  support  of 
the  United  States,  to  terminate  South 
Africa's  mandate,  an  action  subse- 
quently upheld  by  the  International 
Court. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice 
ruled  that  South  Africa's  presence  in 
(Namibia  was  illegal  and  that  South  Af- 
'rica  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  South 
Africa  again  refused  to  withdraw.   In- 


bility  and  we  hope  all  concerned  will 
;keep  an  open  mind  on  solutions  to  this 
jproblem.  □ 


i  'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
ibe  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
(available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
jments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
(Washington,  DC.  20402. 

i  2U.S.  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  Adolph 
'Dubs  was  kidnaped  in  Kabul  on  Feb.  14, 
,1979,  by  terrorists  and  killed  the  same  day 
iduring  an  attempt  by  Afghan  police  to  free  him 
from  his  captors. 


stead  it  embarked  upon  a  policy  which 
would  have  transferred  power  under  a 
constitution  so  formulated  as  to  insure 
the  continued  disproportionate  influ- 
ence of  whites  and  which  stood  no 
chance  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
political  consensus  which  would  merit 
either  Namibian  or  international  ac- 
ceptability. Nor  would  it  stem  the 
guerrilla  war  which — in  opposition  to 
South  Africa's  continued  rule  and  ap- 
plication of  apartheid  in  the  territory — 
had  gradually  developed  between  South 
Africa  and  the  Namibian  nationalists, 
principally  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO).  To 
this  day  this  cycle  of  violence  con- 
tinues to  escalate  with  ominous  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  the  entire  re- 
gion. 

Efforts  of  the  Western  Five 

It  was  against  this  background  that  in 
April  of  1977,  the  then  five  Western 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
— Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States — jointly  launched 
an  unprecedented  effort  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  for  the  Namibian  problem. 
The  initiative  was  possible  because  we 
were  able  to  build  on  a  set  of  principles 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  in  Resolution  385  in 
January  1976.  I  might  add  that  the  ini- 
tiative was  also  possible  because  of  the 
goodwill  and  great  expectations  which 
greeted  President  Carter's  election  and 
his  appointment  of  Ambassador  Young 
as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

From  the  outset  the  five  nations 
made  clear  that  their  goal  was  to  for- 
mulate an  internationally  acceptable 
method  of  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  Resolution  385 
which  called  for  tree  and  fair  elections 
under  U.N.  supervision  and  control. 
The  five  made  clear  that  they  favored 
no  particular  Namibian  political  group. 
The  five  were  interested  not  in  the  out- 
come of  the  elections  but  solely  in  in- 
suring that  all  Namibian  people  would 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  freely  and 
fairly  elect  their  own  government.  The 
five  also  recognized  that  in  order  for  a 
settlement  to  be  meaningful  and  lasting 
it  would  have  to  be  accepted  by  the  two 
parties  engaged  in  the  armed  conflict — 
the  South  African  Government;  and 
SWAPO,   which  enjoyed  substantial 


support  within  Namibia  and  interna- 
tionally. 

It  is  important  here  to  emphasize  two 
facts  which  these  negotiations  have  had 
to  take  into  account.  South  Africa,  un- 
lawfully in  occupation  of  Namibia,  was 
nevertheless  the  de  facto  governing 
authority  there,  and  its  assent  was  es- 
sential to  any  settlement.  SWAPO,  al- 
though only  one  of  several  Namibian 
political  groups,  carried  the  war  effort; 
had  the  support  of  a  major  segment  of 
the  population;  the  unanimous  support 
of  other  African  governments  and  the 
majority  of  non-African  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  No  peaceful  set- 
tlement could  be  achieved  without 
SWAPO's  participation. 

Finally,  we  recognized  that  a  suc- 
cessful undertaking  must  involve  the 
cooperation  of  the  front-line  states 
(Angola,  Botswana,  Mozambique, 
Tanzania,  and  Zambia)  and  Nigeria  in 
helping  with  the  negotiating  process,  in 
assuring  successful  implementation  of 
an  agreement,  and,  most  importantly, 
in  assuring  respect  for  the  outcome  of 
the  elections.  These  states  have  fully 
supported  our  efforts. 

Negotiating  Problems 

The  negotiating  process  itself  has 
been  unique  and  extraordinarily  com- 
plex; it  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
without  modern  communications.  Five 
nations  have  operated  as  one  negotiat- 
ing team,  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  contact  group.  Each  step  has  re- 
quired careful  coordination  among  our 
missions  in  New  York,  our  capitals, 
our  embassies  in  the  front-line  states 
and  Nigeria  and  our  embassies  in  South 
Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  complexities  of 
this  five-nation  arrangement,  those  in- 
volving the  negotiating  procedure  have 
been  numerous.  For  example,  South 
Africa  refuses  to  meet  with  SWAPO. 
This  has  necessitated  various  forms  of 
shuttle  diplomacy  as  well  as  so-called 
proximity  talks  in  which  the  two  parties 
travel  to  one  city  and  meet  with  the 
contact  group  separately.  There  also 
have  been  a  number  of  nations,  groups, 
and  organizations  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess in  one  capacity  or  another  with 
whom  we  have  maintained  regular 
communications.  We  have  met  with  all 
of  the  major  Namibian  political  groups 
at  each  stage  of  the  negotiations  in 
order  to  insure  that  they  were  kept  in- 
formed and  to  take  their  views  fully 
into  account.  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  has  played  an  important  role 
in  carrying  the  effort  forward,  as  have 
his  special  representative  for  Namibia, 
Mr.  Marti  Ahtisaari  of  Finland,  and 
the  Security  Council  as  a  whole. 
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As  in  any  longstanding  dispute,  the 
current  negotiations  have  been  ham- 
pered by  attitudinal  and  political  prob- 
lems. First,  whatever  their  ultimate 
motives,  both  South  Africa  and 
SWAPO  have  been  anxious  to  avoid 
being  seen  internationally  as  the  in- 
transigent party.  South  Africa  may 
have  faith  only  in  a  so-called  internal 
solution,  and  SWAPO  may  have  faith 
only  in  a  military  one.  However, 
neither  wished  to  lose  what  support  it 
had  in  the  international  community, 
and  this  desire  not  to  lose  support  has 
tended  to  motivate  them  both  toward  a 
settlement. 

Second,  a  constant  problem  through- 
out the  effort  has  been  the  pervasive 
presence  of  distrust:  distrust  between 
South  Africa  and  SWAPO;  the  distrust 
which  each  of  them  has  of  the  five; 
and  the  distrust  which  South  Africa  has 
for  the  United  Nations.  SWAPO  be- 
lieves that  South  Africa  aims  at  con- 
tinued dominance  through  installation 
of  a  government  favorable  to  South 
Africa  and  will  only  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment which  guarantees  such  an  out- 
come. South  Africa,  for  its  part,  be- 
lieves that  SWAPO  aims  only  at  the 
seizure  of  power  and  will  not  abide  by 
the  results  of  a  fair  electoral  process. 

South  Africa  and  the  United  Nations 
have  been  at  odds  over  Namibia  since 
the  United  Nations'  inception,  and  the 
United  Nations  has  also  soundly  and 
regularly  criticized  South  Africa  for  its 
policies  of  apartheid.  In  addition,  the 
General  Assembly's  endorsement  of 
SWAPO  is  well  known.  South  Africa, 
therefore,  views  the  United  Nations  not 
as  an  organization  of  neutrality  but  as 
one  unalterably  hostile.  I  should  note 
in  this  regard  that  while  the  General 
Assembly  has  endorsed  SWAPO  as  the 
"sole  and  authentic  representative  of 
the  Namibian  people,"  it  is  the  Secu- 
rity Council  working  through  interna- 
tional civil  servants,  and  not  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  will  oversee  the 
transition  in  Namibia,  and  the  Security 
Council  has  adopted  no  such  position. 
Moreover,  the  United  Nations  has  an 
excellent  record  for  impartial  peace- 
keeping operations. 

The  distrust  by  SWAPO  of  the  five 
stems  from  its  view  that  South  Africa's 
very  dominance  is  dependent  upon 
Western  economic  and  political  sup- 
port. One  manifestation  of  this  distrust 
was  SWAPO's  initial  objection  to  the 
inclusion  of  NATO  nations  in  the  com- 
position of  the  proposed  U.N.  military 
presence  in  Namibia. 

South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand, 
fears  that  the  five  are  susceptible  to 
pressure  from  the  Africans.  South  Af- 
rica's distrust  has  been  dramatized  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  repeated  accusa- 
tions made  publicly  by  the  South  Afri- 


can Government  that  the  contact  group, 
the  U.N.  Secretariat,  and  certain  U.S. 
officials  have  during  the  negotiations 
displayed  deceit,  doubledealing,  and  a 
pro-SWAPO  bias. 

We  have  refrained  from  commenting 
publicly  on  these  accusations,  largely 
because  we  believe  that  the  search  for 
peace  is  best  pursued  through  calm  and 
private  deliberation  and  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  good  faith  of  all  even  in 
the  presence  of  sharp  disagreement. 
However,  this  forbearance  should  not 
be  mistaken.  There  is  not  a  shred  of 
truth  to  South  Africa's  charges. 

A  third  problem  in  the  Namibia  set- 
tlement effort  has  been  the  difficulty,  if 
not  the  impossibility,  of  separating 
Namibia  from  the  other  occurrences  in 
the  region.  It  is  difficult  to  isolate 
political  developments  in  Namibia  from 
those  in  Rhodesia;  from  the  internal 
politics  and  political  turmoil  in  South 
Africa  itself;  from  South  Africa's  fear 
of  being  surrounded  by  radical  black 
African  states;  or  from  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  outside  forces.  All  of 
these  influences  play  on  the  prospects 
for  a  settlement  in  Namibia  and  in  fact 
hold  those  prospects  hostage. 

A  final  problem  which  I  would  like 
to  raise  at  this  point  is  that  neither 
South  Africa  nor  SWAPO  is  monolithic 
though,  publicly  at  least,  each  projects 
such  an  image  of  itself  and  of  the 
other.  Both  have  factions  with  differing 
views  and  different  constituencies 
which  make  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses on  each  side  delicate  and  fre- 
quently time-consuming.  Too  fre- 
quently internal  politics  has  prompted 
both  sides  to  make  decidedly  unhelpful 
public  statements  which  have  either 
raised  new  problems  or  closed  off  po- 
tential avenues  of  accommodation. 


Western  Five's  Proposal 
for  a  Settlement 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  at- 
titudinal and  political  problems  with 
which  the  five  have  had  to  deal  in  our 
settlement  effort.  That  effort  initially 
consisted  of  determining  through 
lengthy  discussions  with  the  parties 
their  concerns,  their  demands,  and 
their  areas  of  compromise.  Agreement 
was  quickly  reached  on  a  number  of 
points.  Before  long,  however,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  if  the  impasse  over 
Namibia  was  to  be  broken,  the  five 
would  have  to  develop  their  own  pro- 
posal for  a  settlement  and  then  try  to 
bring  about  its  acceptance. 

On  April  10,  1978,  the  five  placed 
their  proposal  for  a  settlement  before 
the  U.N.  Security  Council.2  We  recog- 
nized that  it  did  not  meet  all  of  the  de- 
mands of  either  party.  However,  we 
believe  that  it  offers  a  fair  and  balanced 


solution  based  on  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  parties  and  reasonably 
bridges  the  gaps  between  the  parties. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  is  based  on  the  principles 
set  down  in  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 385  and  consists  of  the  following 
key  elements. 

1)  A  cessation  of  all  hostile  acts  by 
all  parties  and  the  restriction  of  South 
African  and  SWAPO  armed  forces  to 
base.  Thereafter  a  phased  withdrawal 
from  Namibia  of  all  but  1,500  South 
African  troops  within  12  weeks  and 
prior  to  the  official  start  of  the  political 
campaign.  The  remaining  South  Afri- 
can force  would  be  restricted  to 
Grootfontein  or  Oshivello  or  both  and 
would  be  withdrawn  after  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  election. 

2)  A  South  African-appointed  Ad- 
ministrator General  would  administer 
the  territory  during  the  transition  period 
leading  to  the  election  of  a  constituent 
assembly.  However,  all  acts  affecting  j 
the  political  process  would  be  under 
U.N.   supervision  and  control  in  that' 
the  U.N.   special  representative  will1 
have  to  satisfy  himself  at  each  stage  as 
to  the  fairness  and  appropriateness  of 
all  measures  affecting  the  political 
process  at  all  levels  of  administration 
before  such  measures  take  effect. 

3)  A  U.N.  Transition  Assistance, 
Group  (UNTAG),  consisting  of  civilian  j 
and  military  elements  whose  size  and 
composition  would  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  General,  would  be  intro- 
duced in  the  territory  to  insure  the  ob- 
servance of  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

4)  Primary  responsibility  for  main- 
taining law  and  order  in  Namibia  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  would  rest 
with  the  existing  police  forces.  How- 
ever, among  other  things,  the  Adminis- 
trator General,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
U.N.  special  representative,  would  in- 
sure the  good  conduct  of  the  police 
forces.  The  special  representative 
would  make  arrangements  when  appro- 
priate for  U.N.  personnel  to  accom- 
pany the  police  forces  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

5)  All  Namibian  political  prisoners 
and  detainees  would  be  released,  exiles 
would  be  free  to  return,  and  conditions 
for  free  and  fair  elections  would  be  es- 
tablished (e.g.,  freedom  of  speech, 
movement,  press,  assembly,  and  the 
repeal  of  discriminatory  or  restrictive 
legislation). 

The  settlement  proposal  does  not  at- 
tempt to  spell  out  all  of  the  details  in- 
volved in  such  a  settlement.  Some 
points  are  of  necessity  general;  to  try  to 
refine  them  more  precisely  would  have 
entailed  years  of  negotiations.  Instead 
the  proposal  depends  heavily  on  coop- 
eration  between  the   Administrator 
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General  and  the  U.N.   special  repre- 
sentative. 

Reaction  to  the  Proposal 

The  settlement  proposal  of  the  five 
was  not  immediately  accepted  by  either 
party,  but  by  the  end  of  July  1978  both 
parties  had  agreed  that  the  Secretary 
General  should  be  requested  to  draw  up 
his  report  on  how  the  proposal  would 
be  implemented.  This  agreement  was 
not  reached,  however,  without  first  ad- 
dressing a  number  of  contentious  is- 
sues, the  most  notable  of  which  was  the 
question  of  Walvis  Bay.  Moreover,  in 
their  public  statements  each  chose  to 
emphasize  certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posal while  understating  or  even  omit- 
ting counterbalancing  provisions. 

When  the  Secretary  General's  plans 
for  implementation  were  announced 
they  too  became  the  source  of  con- 
troversy. South  Africa,  for  example, 
objected  to  the  holding  of  elections 
after  December  1978,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  clearly  required  a 
7-month  process  which,  given  the  date 
of  acceptance  by  the  parties,  could  not 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1978. 
South  Africa  also  objected  to  the  size 
of  the  proposed  7,500-man  U.N.  mili- 
tary presence,  despite  the  formidable 
size  and  nature  of  the  territory;  despite 
South  Africa's  own  concern  for  secu- 
•rity;  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  set- 
tlement proposal  left  the  formation  of 
UNTAG  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary General. 

These  initial  objections  were  re- 
solved through  further  discussions  but 
not  before  South  Africa  took  another 
step  which  seemed  to  be  directed  to- 
ward an  internal  settlement.  Over  our 
strong  objection,  unilateral  elections 
took  place  in  December  1978,  and  a 
so-called  constituent  assembly  was  es- 
tablished. The  elections  were  boycotted 
by  several  parties,  and  the  resulting  as- 
sembly consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
Democratic  Turnhalle  Alliance,  the 
party  widely  assumed  to  be  favored  by 
the  South  African  Government. 

The  South  Africans  then  advised 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  at  the  end 
of  December  that  they  were  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  the  implementation  of 
jthe  U.N.  plan  and  suggested  that  the 
i Secretary  General's  special  representa- 
tive visit  South  Africa  for  discussions. 
iThese  talks  took  place  this  past  Jan- 
uary, and  Mr.  Ahtisaari  also  visited  the 
front-line  states  and  met  with  leaders  of 
Jthose  countries  and  of  SWAPO.  These 
;discussions  made  clear  that  both  parties 
|were  seeking  to  obtain  advantages  in 
the  implementation  process  which  they 
Jwere  not  able  to  achieve  in  the  negot- 
iations. For  example,  South  Africa  in- 
sisted on  the  monitoring  by  UNTAG  of 


SWAPO  bases  outside  of  Namibia,  and 
SWAPO  asked  for  a  period  of  time 
after  the  ceasefire  during  which  2,500 
armed  SWAPO  personnel  would  be 
moved  to  five  bases  to  be  established 
inside  Namibia. 


Secretary  General's  Report 

Neither  of  these  positions  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  General.  In- 
stead the  Secretary  General  issued  a  re- 
port on  the  26th  of  February  which  pre- 
sented his  proposals  for  the  resolution 
of  the  few  remaining  issues. 

In  that  report  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  stated  that,  while  the  settle- 
ment proposal  made  no  specific  provi- 
sion for  the  monitoring  by  UNTAG  of 
SWAPO  bases  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries, those  countries,  nevertheless,  had 
been  asked  to  insure  that  the  provisions 
of  the  transitional  arrangements,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  election,  would  be 
respected.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
General  was  seeking  the  agreement  of 
the  Governments  of  Angola,  Botswana, 
and  Zambia  for  the  establishment  of 
UNTAG  liaison  offices  in  their  coun- 
tries to  facilitate  cooperation  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  proposal. 

The  Secretary  General  also  specified 
arrangements  for  the  handling  of 
SWAPO  armed  personnel,  carefully 
differentiating  between  those  inside 
Namibia  at  the  time  of  the  ceasefire 
and  those  outside.  Any  SWAPO  armed 
forces  in  Namibia  at  the  time  of  the 
ceasefire  would  be  restricted  to  desig- 
nated locations  inside  Namibia.  All 
SWAPO  armed  forces  in  neighboring 
countries  would,  on  the  commencement 
of  the  ceasefire,  be  restricted  to  base  in 
those  countries. 

South  Africa  again  reacted  nega- 
tively to  the  Secretary  General's  pro- 
posals, in  particular  those  relating  to 
the  absence  of  UNTAG  monitoring  of 
SWAPO  bases  in  Angola  and  Zambia 
and  to  the  handling  of  SWAPO  armed 
personnel  who  are  in  Namibia  at  the 
time  of  the  ceasefire.  To  avert  a  break- 
down of  the  initiative  over  these  issues, 
another  round  of  ministerial  level 
"proximity  talks"  was  held  in  New 
York  on  March  19  and  20  during  which 
Secretary  Vance  and  his  colleagues 
presented  our  view  to  South  African 
Foreign  Minister  Botha  that  the  Secre- 
tary General's  report  was  consistent 
with  the  original  proposal  which  South 
Africa  had  accepted.  During  those 
talks,  the  SWAPO  delegation: 

•  Accepted  the  restriction  of  their 
own  forces  outside  Namibia  to  base 
outside  Namibia; 

•  Accepted  the  Secretary  General's 
proposal  for  designating  locations  to 
which  any  SWAPO  armed  personnel 


inside  Namibia  at  the  start  of  the 
ceasefire  would  be  restricted  and  mon- 
itored; 

•  Accepted  the  Secretary  General's 
intention  to  designate  only  one  or  two 
such  locations;  and 

•  Stated  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
infiltrating  any  armed  personnel  into 
Namibia  following  the  start  of  the 
ceasefire  and  that  in  fact  they  had  no 
intention  of  infiltrating  any  armed  per- 
sonnel during  the  period  between  the 
signing  of  the  ceasefire  and  the  actual 
start  of  the  ceasefire. 

SWAPO  has  thus  accepted  the  im- 
plementation plans  of  the  Secretary 
General,  which  the  five  also  fully  sup- 
port, and  is  now  prepared  to  move 
ahead  with  that  implementation.  Dur- 
ing these  same  proximity  talks  the 
front-line  states  reiterated  their  com- 
mitment to  scrupulously  insure  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ceasefire  agreement. 


Principal  Issues 

Because  South  Africa's  objections 
are  still  outstanding,  I  believe  it  useful 
to  examine  in  greater  detail  the  two 
principal  issues  which  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  South  Africa's  acceptance. 

First,  South  Africa  has  called  for 
monitoring  by  UNTAG  of  SWAPO 
bases  outside  Namibia.  However  de- 
sirable such  monitoring  might  be, 
South  Africa  was  informed  prior  to  its 
acceptance  of  the  five's  proposal  last 
year  that  such  a  provision  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  neighboring  states  and 
that  this  element  was  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  size  and  func- 
tions of  UNTAG.  Neither  we  nor  the 
United  Nations  can  dictate  to  sovereign 
nations  which  are  not  a  party  to  the 
settlement.  As  I  have  stated  previously, 
the  front-line  states  have  committed 
themselves  to  insuring  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  ceasefire.  We  accept 
these  assurances. 

The  second  issue,  and  the  one  which 
seems  now  to  be  South  Africa's  pri- 
mary objection,  is  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's proposal  that  any  SWAPO  armed 
personnel  in  Namibia  at  the  start  of  the 
ceasefire  will  be  restricted  and  moni- 
tored by  the  United  Nations  at  desig- 
nated locations  inside  Namibia.  In 
making  this  proposal  the  Secretary 
General  was  faced  with  a  very  difficult 
practical  question.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral decided,  and  the  five  support  him 
in  this  decision,  that  those  SWAPO 
armed  personnel  inside  Namibia,  esti- 
mated at  perhaps  several  hundred, 
should  be  indentified  and  restricted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  their 
monitoring. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  alterna- 
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tives,  such  as  safe  passage  out  of  the 
territory  or  disarming  of  SWAPO  per- 
sonnel. However,  the  level  of  SWAPO 
distrust  of  South  Africa's  intentions 
was  such  that  SWAPO  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  these  courses  which,  of 
course,  would  allow  South  Africa  to 
gain  in  the  peace  that  which  it  could 
not  gain  in  the  conflict,  i.e.,  the  elimi- 
nation of  SWAPO's  armed  presence  in 
the  territory.  In  this  regard.  South  Af- 
rica's objective  is  no  less  objectionable 
than  SWAPO's  rejected  proposal  to  in- 
troduce a  large  armed  force  after  the 
ceasefire. 

It  is  possible  to  engage  in  a  legalistic 
argument  over  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  such  SWAPO  locations  was 
envisioned  under  the  settlement  pro- 
posal; however,  it  is  only  the  practical 
problem  which  must  be  solved.  The 
Secretary  General  was  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  insure  that  the  electoral  process 
could  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  issue  was  han- 
dled. The  locations  would  be,  as  far  as 
practical,  away  from  population  cen- 
ters. The  SWAPO  personnel  would  be 
restricted  to  those  locations  and  moni- 
tored closely  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  might  add  that  two  other  Namibian 
political  groups  which  had  previously 
supported  implementation  of  our  set- 
tlement proposal,  the  SWAPO-Dem- 
ocrats  and  the  Namibia  National  Front 
(NNF),  initially  opposed  the  suggestion 
of  a  SWAPO  armed  presence  inside 
Namibia,  in  part  because  they  thought 
that  Mr.  Waldheim's  plan  was  intended 
to  accede  to  SWAPO  proposals  which 
had  in  fact  been  rejected.  This  misun- 
derstanding has  been  corrected,  and 
SWAPO-Democrats  have  now  urged 
immediate  implementation  of  the  Sec- 
retary General's  plan.  The  NNF  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  its  position  soon. 

There  are  several  lesser  issues  which 
could  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of 
importance.  These  include  the  com- 
position of  the  military  component  of 
UNTAG  and  the  timing  of  the  Un- 
supervised elections.  Neither  SWAPO 
nor  South  Africa  has  yet  given  its  for- 
mal agreement  to  the  composition  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  General  Waldheim, 
but  this  should  be  relatively  easily 
achieved  once  the  major  issues  are  re- 
solved. South  Africa  has  not  withdrawn 
its  earlier  insistence  on  the  holding  of 
elections  by  September  30,  a  date 
which  South  Africa's  delay  in  accept- 
ing implementation  of  the  settlement 
proposal  obviously  has  made  impos- 
sible to  meet.  While  we  recognize  the 
need  to  move  ahead  rapidly  and  recog- 
nize that  deadlines  can  serve  to  spur 
events  onward,  we  continue  to  believe 
that  peaceful  accommodation  through 
free  and  fair  elections  is  more  impor- 
tant than  an  artificial  deadline. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
five  governments  believe  our  settle- 
ment proposal  and  the  implementation 
plan  of  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
offer  a  balanced  and  fair  settlement  of 
the  Namibian  question  and  the  only  vi- 
able settlement  available  which  can 
bring  about  an  independent  Namibia 
which  enjoys  broad  international  sup- 
port. To  be  sure,  this  settlement  pack- 
age does  not  satisfy  every  demand  of 
everyone  involved,  but  it  does  in  our 
estimation  satisfy  every  legitimate  con- 
cern of  the  parties. 

SWAPO  is  now  prepared  to  proceed 
with  this  settlement.  So  are  the  five, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and  the  in- 
ternational community  generally.  South 
Africa  has  not  agreed  and  has  said  that 
it  must  consult  with  the  other  Namibian 
political  groups  before  it  makes  its  de- 
cision. We  recognize  South  Africa's 
desire  to  hold  these  consultations.  But 
it  is  the  South  African  Government 
which  must  determine  whether  or  not  it 
will  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
in  an  internationally  acceptable  settle- 
ment. That  responsibility  cannot  be 
passed  off  to  others. 

Most  African  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  convinced  that  South  Af- 
rica has  never  had  any  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding with  an  internationally  accept- 
able settlement  in  Namibia.  The 
front-line  states  believe  that,  since  they 
have  brought  SWAPO  to  accept  the 
settlement,  it  is  now  up  to  the  five  to 
obtain  South  Africa's  agreement.  If 
South  Africa  does  not  agree,  there  will 
be  increasingly  strong  calls  at  the 
United  Nations  for  us  to  support  our 
own  negotiations  by  exerting  real  pres- 
sure on  South  Africa,  in  other  words 
some  form  of  economic  sanctions. 

We  have  continually  told  the  front- 
line states  and  other  African  nations 
that  negotiation  is  a  real  alternative  to 
the  armed  struggle  in  southern  Africa. 
Our  inability  to  obtain  South  Africa's 
acceptance  would  almost  certainly  be 
seen  as  proof  of  an  ultimate  lack  of  will 
in  the  West  to  press  South  Africa  to 
cooperate  with  a  negotiated  settlement. 
It  would  be  seen  by  Africans  as  proof 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  negotiation  for 
peaceful  change  as  a  viable  alternative 
to  long  and  bloody  military  solutions. 
It  would  surely  adversely  affect  the 
prospects  for  negotiated  settlements  in 
the  rest  of  southern  Africa. 

It  would  result  in  an  escalation  of 
hostilities  and  chaos  and  open  further 
opportunities  for  outside  forces  and 
alien  ideologies. 

At  the  present  there  are  several  seri- 
ous developments  which  further  com- 
plicate and  even  endanger  the  settle- 
ment effort.  Once  again  South  Africa 


has  arrested  without  charge  or  trial  al- 
most the  entire  internal  leadership  of 
SWAPO.  There  are  reports  of  greatly 
increased  South  African  military  activ- 
ity. Conversely  there  are  reports  of 
heightened  SWAPO  guerrilla  action. 
All  of  this  indicates  that  the  cycle  of 
violence  is  expanding. 

At  this  stage  Namibia  is  still  a  rela- 
tively small  problem  in  southern  Africa 
—  and  the  one  most  susceptible  to  a 
negotiated  solution.  With  time,  how- 
ever, it  will  become  increasingly  com- 
plex and  difficult. 

Bitterness  will  exceed  reason.  To- 
day's compromise  solution  will  be 
overshadowed  by  non-negotiable  de- 
mands. For  these  reasons,  we  must 
continue  to  do  our  utmost  not  to  let  the 
opportunity  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
pass  us  by.  □ 


'Text  from  U.S. U.N.  press  release  40.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearing  will  be  pub-   j 
lished  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the   Superintendent  of  Documents,   U.S. 
Government   Printing   Office,    Washington,  • 
D.C.  20402. 

2  For  text  of  the  proposal  for  a  Namibian  set- 
tlement, see  Bulletin  of  June  1978,  p.  53. 
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Meeting  With 

l/JV.  Secretary 

General 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
JULY  30,  19791 

President  Carter  met  this  afternoor 
with  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  for  50  minutes  in  the  Cab- 
inet Room.  The  President  congratulatec 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Geneva  meeting  on  In- 
dochina refugees.  The  President  felt 
the  Secretary  General's  efforts  were 
key  factor  in  the  progress  made  on  sub- 
stantially increasing  funding  pledges 
and  commitments  from  a  variety  of 
countries  to  resettle  refugees. 

On  the  Middle  East,  the  President 
discussed  U.S.  policies  for  advancing 
the  peace  process.  The  two  leaders  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  a  continued 
U.N.  presence  in  the  Sinai.  The  Presi- 
dent told  the  Secretary  General  that  we 
will  be  consulting  closely  with  Israel 
and  Egypt  on  this  question.  The  United 
States  will  remain  in  close  touch  with 
the  Secretary  General  and  his  staff. 

The  President  urged  the  Secretary 
General  to  continue  to  give  top  priority 
to  his  efforts  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
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C/.S.  Policy  On  Lebanon 


by  Andrew  Young 

Statement  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  August  29,  1979.  Mr. 
Young  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. ' 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  meeting  of  the  Council  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  which  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  my  govern- 
ment. In  recent  weeks  and  months,  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  the  slaughter  of  in- 
nocent people  through  random  vio- 
lence, principally  in  Lebanon  but  also 
:  in  Israel,  has  been  an  affront  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  We  are  meet- 
ing now  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  in  response  to  the  re- 
.cent  upsurge  of  violence  in  southern 
Lebanon. 

In  recent  days  alone,  thousands  of 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian  civilians  have 
been  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes, 
and  many  have  been  killed  and  maimed 
by  often  indiscriminate  shelling.  This 
situation  is  intolerable.  The  people  of 
southern  Lebanon,  Lebanese  and  Pal- 
estinian alike,  and  the  people  of  Israel 
as  well,  deserve  relief  from  the  almost 
daily  violence  and  fear  of  attack  with 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  live  for 
,far  too  long.  They  look  to  us  to  point 
the  way  to  a  solution  which  will  allow 
'the  people  in  Lebanon  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  for  them  and  Israeli  citizens 
;to  carry  on  their  lives  in  freedom  from 
fear  of  attack.  We  must  not  fail  them. 

U.S.  Position 

The  U.S.  Government's  policy  on 
Lebanon  is  well  known:  We  support 
'.hat  country's  sovereignty,  independ- 
ence, unity,  and  territorial  integrity. 
i*Ve  have  special  ties  of  sympathy  with 
.he  people  of  Lebanon,  and  we  have 
supported  the  government  of  President 
!>arkis  in  its  efforts  to  restore  its  au- 
Jhority  throughout  the  country — in- 
cluding throughout  southern  Lebanon. 
iNe  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Let  me  make  absolutely  clear  the  po- 


l^yprus.  He  also  discussed  the  Secre- 
!ary  General's  continuing  efforts  to 
!ind  a  solution  to  the  Namibian  situa- 
'ion.  □ 


'List  of  participants  omitted;  text  from 
j/eekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
f  Aug.  6,  1979. 


sition  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  events  in  southern  Lebanon.  In 
doing  so,  I  speak  with  the  full  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

First,  we  condemn  those  who  boast 
of  the  murder  of  an  Israeli  mother  and 
her  child,  the  attack  on  a  bus  filled 
with  Israeli  civilians,  or  the  explosion 
of  rockets  and  bombs  in  Israeli  towns 
and  cities.  No  political  objective  can 
ever  justify  such  barbarism. 

Second,  and  just  as  strongly,  we 
condemn  the  policy  of  artillery  shelling 
and  preemptive  attacks  on  Lebanese 
towns,  villages,  and  refugee  camps 
which  Israel  and  the  armed  Lebanese 
groups  Israel  supports  have  followed  in 
recent  months.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  or 
ambiguity  about  this.  We  cannot  and 
do  not  agree  with  Israel's  military 
policies  in  Lebanon  as  manifested  in 
the  past  few  months.  They  are  wrong 
and  unacceptable  to  my  government. 
They  are  painfully  at  variance  with  the 
values  which  Israel  has  traditionally 
espoused. 

What  Must  Be  Done 

Let  me  turn  to  what  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment believes  must  be  done  to  break 
the  deadlock  of  terror  and  counterterror 
in  which  both  sides  seem  to  be  caught. 

First,  both  sides  should  cooperate 
fully  with  UNIFIL  [U.N.  Interim  Force 
in  Lebanon]  in  enabling  it  to  carry  out 
its  mandate.  It  is  disgraceful  that  the 
men  of  UNIFIL  have  been  subjected  to 
attack  and  harassment  from  both  Pales- 
tinian elements  and  groups  supported 
by  Israel  because  they  seek  to  carry  out 
the  mission  entrusted  to  them  by  this 
Council.  A  lasting  end  to  the  violence 
in  the  area  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  scrupulous  observance  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  425.  UNIFIL 
should  thus  be  allowed  to  fulfill  its 
mandate  by  functioning  in  an  unim- 
peded fashion  throughout  all  of  south- 
ern Lebanon.  The  objective  remains  to 
restore  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  throughout  the 
country. 

Second,  Israel  should  end  its  policy 
of  preemptive  strikes  on  Lebanon  soil. 
It  should  cease  its  artillery  attacks  in 
support  of  Lebanese  militia  groups  and 
use  its  influence  effectively  over  these 
groups  so  that  random  and  indiscrimi- 
nate violence  can  be  stopped,  espe- 
cially against  the  men  of  UNIFIL. 


Third,  the  Palestinian  leadership 
should  help  heal  the  wounds  of  Leba- 
non. It  should  stop  attacks  on  the 
Lebanese  militia  groups  in  southern 
Lebanon  and  on  Israel.  It  should  re- 
nounce the  use  of  Lebanese  territory 
for  this  purpose.  It  should  carry  out  its 
pledge  of  June  5  to  withdraw  its  fight- 
ers from  southern  Lebanese  villages 
and  towns  and  remove  all  its  armed 
groups  from  UNIFIL's  area  of  opera- 
tion. This  step  should  be  taken  without 
precondition  and  without  delay.  There 
is  no  conceivable  justification  for  the 
continued  presence  of  Palestinian 
armed  groups  in  southern  Lebanon  if 
the  Palestinian  leadership  is  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  the  Council  and  UNIFIL 
in  carrying  out  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 425. 

Fourth,  all  parties  to  the  fighting 
should  carry  out  and  strictly  enforce  a 
complete,  immediate,  and  lasting  halt 
to  all  shelling,  terrorism,  and  other  acts 
of  violence. 

Palestinian  Rights 

Members  of  the  Council  less  than  a 
week  ago  met  to  consider  another  as- 
pect of  the  Middle  East  situation,  the 
critical  issue  of  the  rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people.  If  there  is  a  strengthened 
understanding  in  my  country  of  the  im- 
portance of  assuring  that  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinians  are  included 
in  a  comprehensive  settlement — and  I 
believe  there  is — then  it  is  time  for  the 
Palestinian  leadership  to  recognize  that 
their  objectives  cannot  be  achieved 
through  violence  and  terrorism.  In- 
deed, it  is  time,  past  time,  for  wiser 
counsels  to  prevail  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  between  Lebanon  and  Israel. 

Tribute  to  UNIFIL 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral Erskine  and  the  brave  men  of 
UNIFIL  he  commands.  Their  task  has 
been  thankless,  frustrating,  and  dan- 
gerous. Subjected  to  attack  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  they  have 
suffered  heavy  casualties.  Tragically, 
three  members  of  the  contingent  from 
the  small  nation  of  Fiji  were  killed  in  a 
recent  clash  with  terrorists. 

In  difficult  terrain  and  in  a  country 
where  arms  are  widely  available  among 
the  population,  the  men  of  UNIFIL 
have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  test  of 
their  steadfastness.  They  have  risen  to 
challenges  with  exemplary  determina- 
tion and  courage.  We  all  owe  them  a 
debt  of  thanks  which  words  cannot 
repay.  They  can  be  proud  of  their  con- 
tinued contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  □ 


'Text  from  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  2164  of  Aug 
29,  1979. 
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Foreign  Relations  Outline1 

The  10-week  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  (WARC),  opening  in 
September  1979  in  Geneva,  will  influ- 
ence development  of  radiocommunica- 
tions  systems  into  the  21st  century.  It 
will  review  all  uses  of  the  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum,  related  technical 
questions,  and  regulatory  procedures. 
The  conference  is  a  function  of  the 
U.N.'s  154-member  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (ITU).  Its  re- 
sponsibilities include  allocation  of  the 
radio  frequency  spectrum  and  registra- 
tion of  radio  frequency  assignments  in 
order  to  avoid  harmful  interference 
between  radio  stations  of  different 
countries.  The  WARC  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  international  conferences  in 
which  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated, with  some  1,500  delegates  from 
over  140  countries  expected  to  attend. 


Agenda 

WARC's  agenda  establishes  the 
basis  for: 

•  New  frequency  allocations  to  meet 
changing  social  and  economic  needs; 

•  Review  and  possible  revision  of 
technical  standards  for  use  of  frequen- 
cies; and 

•  Review  and  possible  revision  of 
general  principles  for  allocations  and 
orbital  utilization  and  of  procedures  for 
coordination,  notification,  and  regis- 
tration of  frequencies. 

U.S.  Goals 

We  have  several  major  objectives  at 
the  conference. 

•  We  seek  agreement  on  necessary, 
incremental  changes  in  frequency  allo- 
cations and  related  regulations  in  order 
to  enhance  U.S.  economic,  social,  and 
national  security  interests. 

•  We  seek  to  maintain  those  proce- 
dures which  provide  maximum  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  to  changing 
needs. 

•  We  wish  to  strengthen  ITU's  role 
as  the   international  organization  re- 


sponsible for  implementing  WARC  de- 
cisions, without  adversely  affecting 
U.S.  sovereign  rights. 

•  We  support  changes  in  allocations 
and  related  frequency  management 
procedures  that  will  accommodate 
other  nations'  needs — consistent  with 
our  own  requirements — while  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  or  limit  the  impact 
of  politically  inspired  efforts  to  impede 
fair  and  efficient  use  of  the  spectrum. 

Frequency  Bands 

Low  and  Medium.  In  the  low  and 

medium  frequency  range,  the  United 
States  proposes  expanding  AM  broad- 
casting to  accommodate  new  broadcast 
stations  in  region  2  (North  and  South 
America).  We  also  propose  changes  in 
other  services,  including  improved  ac- 
commodation of  amateur  frequencies 
and  changes  in  radiolocation. 

High.  In  these  bands,  the  United 
States  proposes  significant  increases  in 
international  broadcasting  and  maritime 
mobile  services  and  some  increased  ac- 
commodation for  amateur  service.  The 
increases  will  require  reducing  some  of 
the  present  exclusive  allocations  for 
fixed  service.  This  will  be  highly  con- 
troversial because  of  developing  coun- 
tries' dependence  on  fixed  service  allo- 
cations. 

Ultra  High   (UHF).  In  the   UHF 

bands,  the  thrust  of  U.S.  proposals  is 
for  region  2  to  increase  allocations  for 
land  mobile  services  to  be  shared  with 
the  broadcast  service.  Our  objective  is 
to  accommodate  the  rapid  growth  of 
land  mobile  frequencies  by  permitting 
sharing  in  the  upper  UHF  bands  now 
allocated  exclusively  to  broadcasting. 
We  propose  a  critically  important  fre- 
quency allocation  to  accommodate  a 
new  satellite  navigation  system  that 
promises  to  revolutionize  radionaviga- 
tion.  Also  noteworthy  are  provisions 
for  land,  maritime,  and  aeronautical 
mobile  satellite  systems  and  for  aural 
broadcasting  by  satellite.  In  addition, 
we  propose  to  accommodate  increased 
needs  for  amateur,  maritime  mobile, 
and  aeronautical  services. 


Super  High  (SHF)  and  Extremely 
High  (EHF).  Above  the  UHF  band,  we 
have  a  variety  of  different  service 
needs.  A  difficult  problem  has  been 
encountered  in  fixed  satellite  service, 
where  INTELSAT  has  major  require- 
ments; we  propose  several  allocations 
to  meet  them.  INTELSAT,  with  102 
member  countries,  provides  most  of  the 
world's  international  communications 
via  satellite.  Also  within  the  fixed 
satellite  service,  we  propose  significant 
changes  in  allocations  for  both  fixed 
service  and  broadcast  satellite  service 
frequencies  at  12  GHZ  (gigahertz)  to 
accommodate  the  growing  need  for 
those  services.  We  propose  allocations 
to  meet  important  requirements  for  a 
mobile  satellite  service  for  civilian  and 
government  systems.  We  propose  to 
accommodate  the  growing  require- 
ments for  future  generations  of  Earth 
exploration  and  space  research  satel- 
lites. We  envision  the  ,need  for  satellite 
sensing  of  environmental  and  Earth  re-  ■ 
sources  throughout  the  SHF  and  EHF  '• 
bands. 

Regulatory  Procedures 

We  anticipate  that  proposals  will  be 
made  at  the  conference  to  revise  pres- 
ent procedures  giving  recognition  and 
priority  of  use  to  countries  which  first ' 
register  frequency  assignments  with  the  ; 
ITU.  Such  proposals — which  will  have  ' 
to  be  carefully  evaluated — may  include 
the  establishment  of  allotment  plans  for  i 
distributing  frequencies  and/or  orbital 
space  slots  on  a  country-by-country 
basis.  While  we  endorse  the  principle 
of  insuring  fair  and  reasonable  access 
by  all  countries  to  the  radio  spectrum, 
we  have  in  the  past  opposed  preas- 
signment  allotment  plans  except  in 
limited  situations.  We  are  concerned 
that  fixed  allotment  plans  which  dis- 
tribute frequencies  and  orbital  space  to 
countries  or  areas  independent  of  need 
or  ability  to  utilize  may  not  allow  op- 
timal utilization  of  the  spectrum  or 
provide  adequate  incentive  for  adopting 
spectrum-  and  orbit-conserving  tech- 
nologies and  patterns  of  use.  □ 


'Taken  from  the  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion in  the  GIST  series,  released  Aug.  1979.  This 
outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  reference  aid  on 
U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  statement. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

Soviet  Combat  Troops  in  Cuba 


Following  are  the  texts  of  Secretary 
Vance's  letter  to  Senator  Richard 
Stone  of  July  27,  1979,  a  Department 
statement  of  August  31,  and  President 
Carter' s  remarks  to  the  press  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 


SECRETARY'S  LETTER 
JULY  27,  1979 

Dear  Senator  Stone: 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  respond  to 
your  July  24  letter  to  him  on  Soviet  military 
presence  in  Cuba.  1  very  much  appreciate  your 
calling  to  our  attention  reports  of  a  possible 
high  ranking  Soviet  command  structure  in 
Cuba. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  President's  statement 
to  you  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  oppose  any  efforts,  direct  or  indirect,  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  establish  military  bases  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  substantial  increase  of  the 
Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba  over  the  past 
several  years  or  of  the  presence  of  a  Soviet 
military  base.  Apart  from  a  military  group  that 
has  been  advising  the  Cuban  Armed  Forces  for 
fifteen  years  or  more  our  intelligence  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  are  any  other 
significant  Soviet  forces  in  Cuba.  At  the  same 
time  the  President  directed  that  we  give  in- 
creased attention  to  the  situation  and  monitor  it 
closely.  This  is  being  done.  The  President 
raised  the  question  of  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Cuba  with  President  Brezhnev  in  Vienna  and 
made  clear  to  him  that  a  Soviet  buildup  would 
adversely  affect  our  relationship. 

You  have  also  raised  questions  on  the  1962 
understanding  in  your  letter  to  the  President 
and  during  the  appearances  of  Secretary  Brown 
and  myself  before  the  SFRC.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  both  recognize  that  an 
understanding  on  Cuba  exists.  This  under- 
standing is  reflected  in  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  correspondence  of  October  and 
November,  1962,  (particularly  the  letters  of 
October  27  and  28,  1962)1  and  in  communica- 
tions between  the  two  governments  in  the  fall 
of  1970  concerning  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
naval  bases  in  Cuba.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  in  violation  of  this  understand- 
ing. 

President  Nixon  addressed  the  scope  of  the 
understanding  in  1971,  and  stated,  "in  the 
event  that  nuclear  submarines  were  serviced 
either  in  Cuba  or  from  Cuba,  that  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  understanding."  Subsequently, 
in  the  early  1970's,  submarines  did  make  occa- 
sional port  calls.  According  to  the  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  such  port  calls  do  not 
constitute  violations. 


You  have  asked  that  we  assure  the  American 
people  that  they  have  full  knowledge  of  the  un- 
derstanding. The  essential  understanding  is  in 
the  public  record.  The  Soviets  agreed  in  1962 
that  offensive  weapons  could  not  again  be  in- 
troduced into  Cuba.  In  1970  it  was  made  clear 
that  this  understanding  included  sea-based 
systems. 

Although  the  October  27  and  28,  1962,  let- 
ters and  many  other  documents  from  this  period 
are  not  classified,  there  are  additional  diplo- 
matic exchanges,  made  in  confidence,  which 
must  remain  classified.  They  are  consistent 
with  publicly  available  documents.  The  princi- 
ple of  confidentiality  of  diplomatic  communi- 
cation is  respected  throughout  the  international 
community  and  is  carefully  applied  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  ensure  the  free 
flow  of  communication  that  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace.  A  breach  of  con- 
fidentially in  this  context  could  easily  impair 
our  ability  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

If  you  wish  any  further  background,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  inform  me. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Cyrus  Vance 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  31,  19792 

We  have  recently  confirmed  the 
presence  in  Cuba  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  Soviet  combat  unit.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  been  able  to  confirm  the 
presence  of  a  Soviet  ground  forces  unit 
on  the  island. 

Elements  of  the  unit  appear  to  have 
been  there  since  at  least  1976.  We  es- 
timate that  it  consists  of  2,000-3,000 
men.  The  unit  includes  armored,  artil- 


Letters 
of  Credence 


President  Carter  accepted  the  letters 
of  credence  of  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors to  the  United  States  of 
Roberto  Arce  Alvarez  of  Bolivia  and 
Alfonso  Arias-Schreiber  of  Peru  on 
March  30,  1979,  and  of  Marcial  Perez 
Chiriboga  of  Venezuela  and  Antonio 
Francisco  Azeredo  da  Silveira  of  Brazil 
on  July  24.  □ 


lery,  and  infantry  elements.  In  addi- 
tion, we  estimate  that  the  Soviet  main- 
tain between  1,500  and  2,000  military 
advisory  and  technical  personnel  in 
Cuba. 

As  currently  configured  and  sup- 
ported, the  unit  poses  no  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

Ground  forces  per  se  did  not  figure 
in  our  bilateral  understandings  with  the 
Soviets  which  were  directed  toward 
offensive  weapons  systems.  Nonethe- 
less, we  are  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  combat  forces  in  Cuba. 

We  have,  in  recent  months,  raised 
with  the  Soviets  the  issue  of  the 
Soviet-Cuban  military  relationship.  On 
August  29  we  called  in  the  Soviet 
Charge  to  express  our  concerns  about 
the  Soviet  ground  forces  unit.  We  will 
continue  our  discussions  with  them  on 
this  subject. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
monitor  all  aspects  of  Soviet  military 
activities  in  Cuba  to  insure  there  is  no 
threat  to  the  United  States. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
SEPT.  7,  19793 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
combat  brigade  in  Cuba.  The  facts  re- 
lating to  this  issue  have  been  carefully 
laid  out  by  Secretary  Vance,  both  in 
his  public  statement  and  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Congress.  The  facts, 
in  brief,  are  as  follows. 

We  have  concluded,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  intensified  intelligence  ef- 
forts, that  a  Soviet  combat  unit  is  cur- 
rently stationed  in  Cuba.  We  have 
some  evidence  to  indicate  that  such  a 
unit  has  been  in  Cuba  for  some  time, 
perhaps  for  quite  a  few  years. 

The  brigade  consists  of  2,000-3,000 
troops.  It's  equipped  with  conventional 
weapons,  such  as  about  40  tanks  and 
some  field  artillery  pieces,  and  has 
conducted  training  as  an  organized 
unit. 

It  is  not  an  assault  force.  It  does  not 
have  airlift  or  sea-going  capabilities 
and  does  not  have  weapons  capable  of 
attacking  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  combat  unit  is 
not  yet  clear.  However,  the  Secretary 
of  State  spoke  for  me  and  for  our  na- 
tion on  Wednesday  when  he  said  that 
we  consider  the  presence  of  a  Soviet 
combat  brigade  in  Cuba  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  and  that  this  status  quo 
is  not  acceptable. 

We  are  confident  about  our  ability  to 
defend  our  country  or  any  of  our 
friends  from  external  aggression.  The 
issue  posed  is  of  a  different  nature.  It 
involves  the  stationing  of  Soviet  com- 
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by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  August  1,  1979.  Mr. 
Katz  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Affairs. l 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  subcommittee 
to  discuss  certain  recommendations  it 
has  made  on  U.S. -Mexico  relations  and 
potentials  regarding  energy,  immigra- 
tion, scientific  cooperation,  and  tech- 
nology transfer.  I  understand  that  the 
subcommittee  is  particularly  interested 
in  hearing  the  views  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  recommendations  in 
the  subcommittee  report  of  its  May  3-7 
visit  to  Mexico  which  propose  a  long- 
term  plan  for  the  export  of  energy 
technology  and  critical  equipment  to 
Mexico  based  on  the  import  of  Mexi- 
can oil.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my 
remarks  to  that  specific  aspect  of  the 
committee's  report. 

The  Department  shares  the  subcom- 
mittee's desire  to  search  for  ways  to 
promote  mutually  beneficial  coopera- 
tion between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  in  the  critical  areas  of  trade, 
energy,  and  science  and  technology 
cooperation. 


Trade 

The  Administration  indeed  is  moving 
to  strengthen  our  relations  with  Mexico 
in  all  of  these  areas.  We  have  taken 
steps  which  we  believe  will  lay  the 
basis  for  a  cooperative  long-term  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  Mexico.  For 
example,  in  the  trade  area,  our  overall 
relations  with  Mexico  are  very  good, 
and  trade  flows  have  expanded 
dramatically  in  recent  years,  increasing 
from  $6.4  billion  in  1974  to  almost  $13 
billion  at  present.  Mexico's  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  will  continue  to  provide 
U.S.  exporters  with  significant  ex- 
panded opportunities  to  export  capital 
goods  and  technology. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  has  brought  adjustment  prob- 
lems with  it.  Some  affected  sectors  in 
the  United  States  have  called  for  pro- 
tection against  rapid  imports  of  par- 
ticular products  from  Mexico  and,  in 
some  cases,  have  charged  Mexican  ex- 
porters with  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices. 

A  further  irritant  to  our  trade  rela- 
tions has  been  Mexico's  highly  restric- 
tive trade  policy,  an  attempt  to  protect 
its  domestic  producers.  We  are  encour- 
aged that  the  present  Mexican  Admin- 
istration has  been  moving  Mexico  in 
the  direction  of  greater  openness. 


Cuba  (Cont'd) 


bat  troops  here  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  a  country  which  acts  as  a 
Soviet  proxy  in  military  adventures  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  like  Africa. 

We  do  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  Soviet  Union  respect  our  interests 
and  our  concerns  if  the  Soviet  Union 
expects  us  to  respect  their  sensibilities 
and  their  concerns.  Otherwise,  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  will 
inevitably  be  adversely  affected.  We 
are  seriously  pursuing  this  issue  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  are  consult- 
ing closely  with  the  Congress. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  a  sen- 
sitive issue  that  faces  our  nation,  all  of 
us,  and  our  nation  as  a  whole  must  re- 
spond not  only  with  firmness  and 
strength  but  also  with  calm  and  a  sense 
of  proportion. 

This  is  a  time  for  firm  diplomacy, 
not  panic  and  not  exaggeration.  As 
Secretary   Vance  discusses  this  issue 


with  Soviet  representatives  in  the 
coming  days,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  can  help  to  insure  a 
successful  outcome  of  these  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  by  preserving  an 
atmosphere  in  which  our  diplomacy  can 
work. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  leadership  in 
Congress,  with  whom  1  have  met  this 
afternoon,  as  well  as  for  my  own  Ad- 
ministration, when  1  express  my  confi- 
dence that  our  nation  can  continue  to 
show  itself  to  be  calm  and  steady,  as 
well  as  strong  and  firm.  □ 


1  For  texts  of  the  letters  exchanged  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev, 
Oct.  22-28,  1962,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19, 
1973,  p.  635. 

2  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 

3 Made  to  reporters  assembled  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House;  text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Sept.  10,  1979. 


We  have  been  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  a  comprehensive  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  within  the 
context  of  the  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations. In  addition,  we  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  are 
negotiating  with  Mexico  for  its  possi- 
ble accession  to  the  GATT.  While  our 
negotiations  with  Mexico  are  not  yet 
concluded,  we  are  optimistic  that  a 
basis  will  be  laid  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  for  a  constructive  long-term 
relationship  between  them. 

Energy 

Our  energy  relations  with  Mexico  are 
growing  rapidly,   and   cooperative 
mechanisms  for  discussion  and  prob- 
lem management  are  being  developed. 
During  the  visit  of  President  Carter  to 
Mexico  in  February  several  initiatives 
were  taken.  The  United  States-Mexico  | 
consultative  mechanism   has  been  re-  ! 
structured  and  broadened,  and  a  new 
Energy  Working  Group,  cochaired  on 
the  U.S.   side  by  the  Departments  of 
State   and   Energy,   is  coordinating 
energy  cooperation  and  problem  man- 
agement with   Mexico.   This  working 
group  will  report  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished subcabinet  advisory  group  to  the  j 
consultative  mechanism  which  will  re-  j 
view  its  progress. 

Discussions  concerning  possible  nat- 
ural gas  purchases  are  continuing,  and 
a  joint  study  of  electricity  exchanges 
has  begun.  Both  governments  have  re- 
viewed a  number  of  bilateral  energy- 
related  science  and  technology  propos- 
als, including  solar  research,  geother- 
mal  cooperation,  and  enhanced  oil  re- 
covery techniques.  We  fully  expect  that 
these  initial  cooperative  activities  with 
Mexico  will  prove  mutually  beneficial. 
We  should  strive  to  broaden  such  ac- 
tivities as  our  energy  relationship  ma- 
tures. 

Science  and  Technology 

With  respect  to  science  and  technol- 
ogy cooperation,  formal  cooperation 
with  Mexico  is  based  on  an  agreement 
signed  in  1972  which  established  a 
mixed  commission  to  coordinate  bilat- 
eral programs.  The  importance  of  this 
cooperation  was  highlighted  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  during  his  visit  to  Mexico 
in  February  of  this  year  when  he  and 
President  Lopez  Portillo  signed  a  fur- 
ther Memorandum  of  Understanding  on 
Scientific  and  Technological  Coopera- 
tion. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  mixed 
commission  was  held  in  Washington  in 
June  at  which  time  the  work  program 
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for  the  next  2  years  was  approved.  The 
mixed  commission  formed  working 
groups  on: 

•  New  crops,  arid  lands,  and  ag- 
ricultural productivity; 

•  Energy  research  and  development; 

•  Industrial  metrology  and  in- 
strumentation; 

•  Railway  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

•  Technical  information  transfer; 
and 

•  Cooperation  between  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  area  of  energy  research  and 
development,  the  mixed  commission 
agreed  on  20  separate  cooperative  proj- 
ects including  solar  and  geothermal 
energy,  uranium  exploration,  cost  and 
planning  of  alternate  sources  of  energy, 
industrial  energy  conservation,  hy- 
drogen storage,  and  fossil  fuels  re- 
search. The  fossil  fuels  project  will 
focus  on  a  series  of  joint  seminars  cov- 
ering enhanced  oil  recovery;  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  pilot 
plants;  certain  offshore  drilling  tech- 
nologies; and  other  areas  of  mutual 
interest. 

The  outline  of  recent  activities  re- 
flects a  mutual  recognition  of  the  im- 
jaortance  of  U.S.  technology  to 
Mexico's  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment on  which  depends  the  de- 


velopment and  production  of  Mexico's 
energy  resources.  For  this  reason  we 
welcome  the  committee's  interest  in 
considering  means  of  furthering  tech- 
nological cooperation  with  Mexico. 
Consideration  of  technical  cooperation 
with  Mexico  should  begin  with  an 
examination  of  current  availability  of 
commercial  technology  to  Mexico  as 
well  as  Mexico's  own  approach  to  trade 
and  economic  development.  The  vast 
bulk  of  U.S.  industrial  technology  of 
greatest  interest  to  Mexico  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  private  individuals  or 
firms.  Mexico  presently  has  access  to 
such  technology  through  commercial 
arrangements.  We  need  to  consider 
whether  and  how  an  intergovernmental 
arrangement  might  increase  that  flow. 

Technology 

Flows  of  technology  to  Mexico  ap- 
pear related  less  to  credit  availability  or 
supplier  restrictions  on  access,  than  to 
overall  absorptive  capacity  in  terms  of 
manpower  skills  and  technology  infra- 
structure, as  well  as  to  the  local  cli- 
mate, including  regulatory  conditions. 

In  this  regard,  Mexico's  major  in- 
vestment laws  limit  foreign  ownership 
of  new  investment  to  a  minority  posi- 
tion in  most  industries  and  prohibit  it 
completely  in  other  cases.  Since  pri- 
vately held  technology  most  frequently 
flows  with  investment,  restrictions  on 
investment  can  act  as  a  disincentive  to 


Emergency  Aid  to  Nicaragua 


WHITE  HOUSE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
IULY  27,  19791 

President  Carter  is  sending  a  special 
light  to  Nicaragua  on  Saturday,  July 
j!8,  to  deliver  emergency  food  and 
nedical  supplies.  The  U.S.  Ambas- 
ador  to  Nicaragua,  Lawrence  A.  Pez- 
ullo,  will  return  to  Managua  on  Satur- 
day's flight.  He  will  present  his  cre- 
jentials  to  the  new  Government  of 
Nicaragua  early  next  week.  The  Presi- 
jent  is  sending  this  special  plane  as  an 
jxpression  of  his  personal  good  will  to 
|ie  people  of  Nicaragua  and  to  the  new 
lovernment  and  to  symbolize  the  con- 
jern  of  Americans  for  the  hunger  and 
distress  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  after 
|iany  months  of  devastating  conflict. 
|  The  United  States  has  already  pro- 
dded 732  metric  tons  of  emergency 


food  supplies  to  Nicaragua.  Another 
1,000  tons  of  food  from  the  United 
States  is  on  its  way  to  Nicaragua  by 
ship.  In  addition,  the  United  States  is 
providing  supplies  and  financial  assist- 
ance for  airlifts  being  carried  out  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Of  9,600  pounds  of  medical 
supplies  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  shipment  to  Nicaragua, 
75%  has  already  been  delivered,  and 
the  remaining  2,500  pounds  of  Un- 
purchased medicines,  together  with 
3,300  pounds  of  Red  Cross  medical 
supplies  and  5,200  pounds  of  baby 
formula,  are  arriving  in  Nicaragua  this 
weekend  on  a  special  flight  chartered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. □ 
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technology  transfer.  Moreover,  the 
price  and  terms  of  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy contracts  must  be  approved  by  the 
Mexican  Government  and,  as  the  sub- 
committee report  indicates,  protection 
afforded  by  trademarks  and  patents  is 
more  limited  than  in  many  Western  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Other  laws — particularly  price  con- 
trols and  import  curbs — can  also  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  foreign  investment 
operating  in  Mexico.  The  negative  ef- 
fect of  such  controls  on  the  transfer  of 
technology  have  been  pointed  out  dur- 
ing official  U.S. -Mexican  consultation 
on  trade. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  July  30,  1979. 


Oil  Production 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Mexico's  oil 
production  policy.  As  the  committee 
has  recognized  in  its  report,  Mexican 
production  of  hydrocarbons  is  geared  to 
that  country's  own  development  needs, 
rather  than  to  the  energy  requirements 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  world 
generally.  The  Mexican  Government 
has  shown  a  concern  about  developing 
oil  revenues  at  a  greater  pace  than  the 
ability  of  the  Mexican  economy  to  ab- 
sorb the  proceeds  in  sound  economic 
development.  They  have  seen  in  other 
countries  how  unbalanced  economic 
growth  can  cause  severe  inflation  and 
social  unrest.  These  concerns  of  the 
Mexican  Government  are  understanda- 
ble and  must  be  respected. 

What  this  means  however  is  that 
Mexican  production  of  oil  and  gas  will 
be  expanded  in  a  very  deliberate  way. 
Mexico  plans  to  increase  its  oil  pro- 
duction from  its  present  level  of  about 
IV2  mmb/d  [million  barrels  per  day]  to 
about  2.2  mmb/d  by  the  end  of  1980  or 
early  1981.  This  would  permit  a 
doubling  of  present  Mexican  exports  of 
about  500,000  b/d.  The  revenues  from 
these  exports,  along  with  Mexico's  im- 
proved borrowing  capacity,  enable  it  to 
purchase  whatever  capital  equipment 
and  technology  it  requires  from  abroad. 
As  its  economic  development  pro- 
gresses, Mexico's  foreign  exchange  re- 
quirements will,  of  course,  grow  and 
almost  certainly  they  will  wish  to  ex- 
pand their  hydrocarbon  production 
from  their  present  planned  targets. 

Because  of  the  transportation  savings 
and  consequent  economic  benefits  to 
Mexico,  the  largest  part  of  Mexican  oil 
exports  go  to  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently, we  take  about  80%  of  Mexican 
oil  exports.  The  Mexican  Government 
has  indicated  a  desire  to  diversify  their 
markets  and  has  set  as  a  goal  limiting 
U.S.  sales  to  about  60%  of  total  ex- 
ports. With  expanded  Mexican  exports, 
the  total  volume  of  our  purchases  from 
Mexico  should,   nonetheless,   increase 
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Oil  Spill  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


by  Robert  Krueger 

Statement  made  at  a  special  briefing 
for  news  correspondents  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  August  23,  1979. 
Mr.  Krueger  is  Ambassador  at  Large- 
designate  and  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
Mexican  Affairs. 

For  some  time,  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  U.S.A.  and  many 
people  in  each  of  these  countries  have 
been  working  together  in  an  effort  to 
minimize  the  damage  to  the  coastlines 
and  coastal  waters  of  our  two  countries 
from  the  oil  spill  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peche.  I  would  like  today  to  review 
some  of  our  joint  efforts  and  to  respond 
to  inquiries  about  some  of  our  govern- 
ments' current  actions. 

If  an  accident  occurs  on  a  freeway, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  any  injured 
parties  to  the  hospital,  the  second  is  to 
get  the  freeway  open,  and  the  third, 
perhaps,  to  get  the  names  of  the  parties 


involved  so  that  later  on  attorneys  and 
insurance  companies  can  get  together 
to  determine  whatever  responsibility  is 
involved.  I'd  say  that  it  now  appears 
that  we  are  entering  that  third  stage. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment sent  a  cable  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico  indicating  that  while  it  is  too 
early  to  make  a  definitive  assessment 
of  the  damage  that  may  result  to  the 
U.S.  coastline,  we  believe  that  we 
should  now  begin  discussions  on  vari- 
ous issues  related  to  the  oil  spill  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeche.  One  matter  that  we 
suggest  be  included  in  that  discussion 
is  the  question  of  liability  and  possible 
alternatives  for  dealing  with  claims  for 
compensation  for  clean-up  costs  and 
any  damages  that  may  have  occurred  to 
property  and  resources. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Mexican 
Government  shares  our  desire  to  ad- 
dress this  matter  together,  for  our  two 
countries  have  thus  far  cooperated  very 
closely  in  attempting  to  control  this  oil 


Mexico  (Cont'd) 

even  though  our  share  of  those  exports 
declines  from  present  levels. 

As  for  natural  gas,  which  is  subject 
to  regulation  in  the  United  States,  we 
are,  as  you  know,  in  the  process  of  dis- 
cussions with  the  Mexican  Government 
aimed  at  agreement  on  a  framework 
which  we  could  both  support  for  the 
export  of  Mexican  gas  to  the  United 
States. 

We  must  realize  that  the  people  of 
Mexico,  not  unlike  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  are  sensitive  about  the 
development  and  utilization  of  their 
natural  resources,  and  particularly  their 
energy  resources.  We  must  also  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  strong  Mexican  sen- 
sitivity about  their  independence  and 
about  foreign  economic  domination. 
Thus,  U.S.  initiatives  which  link 
energy  with  other  issues  will  likely  be 
viewed  with  suspicion.  In  designing 
our  policies  toward  Mexico,   we, 


therefore,  must  take  account  of  this 
fact  and  the  need  for  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate  that  any  ar- 
rangements with  us  will  not  only  fur- 
ther Mexican  national  interests,  but 
will  be  seen  as  respecting  Mexico's 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

In  summary,  we  need  to  promote  co- 
operative arrangements  with  Mexico, 
arrangements  which  will  contribute  to 
Mexico's  own  development  and  to  its 
expanded  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  The  committee's  strong 
interest  in  promoting  expanded  tech- 
nological cooperation  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  is  very  supportive 
of  this  general  interest  and  we  would 
be  pleased  to  work  with  the  committee 
in  realizing  its  goal.  □ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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spill.  We  see  these  discussions  as  a 
continuation  of  the  efforts  of  two 
neighbors  to  solve  this  problem  jointly, 
for  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
have  cooperated  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age from  the  blowout  of  IXTOC  1 . 

First,  since  the  well — IXTOC  1 — 
went  out  of  control  in  June,  Pemex 
— the  national  oil  company  of  Mexico 
—  has  contracted  with  various  U.S.' 
private  companies  to  supply  equipment 
and  specialized  expertise  to  help  in 
controlling  the  well. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  working  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  in  whatever  ways  have  been 
requested. 

•  The  United  States  has  provided 
aerial  surveillance,  and  Mexico  has 
authorized  U.S.  planes  to  use  Mexican 
airports. 

•  The  U.S.  national  response  team 
sent  scientific  obseryers  to  Mexico  iri 
July  with  expertise  in  the  areas  of  biol< 
ogy,  dispersants,  ecology,  and 
clean-up  operations  to  work  with 
Mexican  officials. 

•  Mexico  has  a  liaison  officer  h 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  to  assist  ir 
coordinating  the  efforts  at  minimizing 
damage.  ; 

•  U.S.  ships  monitoring  the  spil 
have  been  allowed  to  proceed  int^ 
Mexican  waters. 

•  Perhaps  most  immediately  impor 
tant,  Mexico  is  paying  the  Unitec 
States  for  two  American  skimmers  tha; 
are  now  in  operation  at  the  well  site, 
gathering  approximately  5,000  barrels 
of  emulsified  oil  each  day  that  is  ther 
pumped  into  Mexican  ships. 

And,  in  order  to  address  the  prob 
lems  of  possible  future  oil  spills,  repre 
sentatives  of  the  two  governments  hav< 
been  meeting  for  some  months  in  ai 
effort  to  form  an  agreement  on  hov 
jointly  to  handle  such  problems.  Thest 
discussions,  in  fact,  were  underwa) 
before  the  blowout  at  IXTOC  1 . 

I  have  met  with  Captain  Charle: 
Corbett,  cochairman  of  the  U.S.  re 
sponse  team,  and  with  Senor  Jorgf 
Diaz  Serrano,  head  of  Pemex.  Both  an 
working  at  maximum  effort.  And  ou 
government  will  continue  to  do  every 
thing  it  can  to  work  with  the  Govern 
ment  of  Mexico  to  lessen  inconveni 
ence  and  hardship  resulting  from  the  oi 
spill. 
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TREATIES:     Current  Actions 


Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Port-au-Prince  Aug.  17,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  17,  1979;  effective  May  I,  1979. 


MULTILATERAL 

Cotton 

\mendment  to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
International  Institute  for  Cotton  of  Jan.  17, 
1966,  as  amended  (TIAS  5964,  6184). 
Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Cotton  at  Washington 
Julv  31,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  31, 
1979. 

Cultural  Relations 

Vgreement  on  the  importation  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  and  pro- 
tocol. Done  at  Lake  Success  Nov.  22,  1950. 
Entered  into  force  May  21,  1952.  TIAS  6129. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Holy  See,  Aug.  22, 
1979. 

)efense 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  co- 
operative full-scale  engineering  development 
of  an  advanced  surface-to-air  missile  system, 
with  annexes.  Signed  May  9  and  18  and  July 
6,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  6,  1979. 
1  Signatures:  Denmark,  May  18,  1979;  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  May  9,  1979;  U.S., 
July  6,  1979. 

luman  Rights 

nternational  covenant  on  civil   and  political 
rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976.' 
Ratification  deposited:    Iceland,   Aug.   22, 
1979. 

iternational  covenant  on  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16, 
1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3,  1976. ' 
Ratification  deposited:    Iceland,   Aug.    22, 
1979. 


tatute  of  The  Hague  conference  on  private  in- 
ternational law.  Done  at  The  Hague  Oct. 
9-31,  1951.  Entered  into  force  July  15,  1955; 
for  the  U.S.  Oct.  15,  1964.  TIAS  5710. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Venezuela,  July  25, 
1979. 

laritime  Matters 

mendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6,  1958, 
as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490,  8606), 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.  Done  at  London  Nov.  17, 
1977. 2 

Acceptance  deposited:    Barbados,   Aug.    20, 
1979. 

| 
arcotic  Drugs 

iDnvention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done  at 
[Vienna  Feb.   21,    1971.    Entered   into  force 
|  Aug.  16,  1976. ' 
I  Accession  deposited:   Guatemala,   Aug.    13, 

1979. 
| 

heat 

lotocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
;  wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 


tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:  Iraq,  Aug.  15,  1979. 
Accession  deposited:   Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Sept.  7,  1979. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 

Ratification  deposited:   Denmark,  July  25, 
1979. 3 


BILATERAL 

Bermuda 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with  de- 
tailed regulations.  Signed  at  Hamilton  and 
Washington  July  31  and  Aug.  13,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Sept.  1,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan.  15, 
1974  (TIAS  7801)  on  preclearance  for  entry 
into  the  U.S.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Hamilton  Aug.  28  and  29,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  29,  1979. 

Canada 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with  de- 
tailed regulations.  Signed  at  Ottawa  and 
Washington  July  23  and  Aug.  14,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Aug.  14,  1979;  effective  Aug. 
1,  1979. 

Denmark  and  the  Faroe  Islands 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of 
the  U.S.,  with  annexes  and  agreed  minute. 
Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  5,  1979.  Enters 
into  force  on  a  date  to  be  mutually  agreed  by 
exchange  of  notes,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
internal  procedures  of  both  parties. 

Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  Aug.  7  and  8,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  8,  1979;  effective  June  1, 
1979. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

International  express  mail/datapost  agreement, 

with  detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Bonn  and 

Washington  Dec.  15,  1978  and  Jan.  22,  1979. 

Entered  into  force:   Aug.   8,    1979;  effective 

Feb.  1,  1979. 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Parcel  post  agreement,  with  detailed  regulations. 
Signed  at  Washington  May  4,   1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  May  4.  1979. 
Entered  into  force  definitively:   Aug.    15, 
1979. 


Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  17, 
1977,  (TIAS  8677)  for  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  exchange  of  letters  of 
Dec.  16,  1977,  (TIAS  8984)  concerning  de- 
velopment projects.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Jakarta  July  19,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  July  19,  1979. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec.  23, 

1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9039,  9350),  relat- 
ing to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  Aug.  24,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  24,  1979. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Nov.  9, 
1972,  as  amended  (TIAS  7697),  concerning 
frequency  modulation  broadcasting  in  the  88 
to  108  MHz  band.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  June  4  and 
Aug.  I,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  1, 
1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug.  23, 

1978,  (TIAS  9254)  relating  to  the  provision 
and  utilization  of  aircraft  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  July  26,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  July  26,  1979. 

Morocco 

Agreement  establishing  a  Provisional  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rabat  July 
17,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  17,  1979. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan.  4 
and  9,  1978,  (TIAS  9050)  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton  textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  Dec.   7,    1978,  and  July  25, 

1979,  Entered  into  force  July  25.  1979. 
Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan.   4 

and  9,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9050),  relat- 
ing to  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  July  27  and  30, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  July  30,  1979. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug.  22 
and  24,  1979,  (TIAS  9223)  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  Aug.  3  and  16,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  16,  1979. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  Aug.  24,  1978, 
(TIAS  9187)  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Manila  Aug.  6,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
6,  1979. 

Portugal 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
utilizing  the  Louisiana  offshore  oil  port.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
June  22  and  July  11,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  11,  1979. 
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Agreement  tor  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  Mar.  18,  1976, 
(TIAS  8264)  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Lisbon  July  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July 
26,  1979. 

Romania 

Agreement  renewing  and  amending  the  agree- 
ment of  Dec.  4,  1973,  (TIAS  7901)  relating  to 
civil  air  transport.   Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Bucharest  Jan.  25  and  30,  1979. 
Entered  into  force:  July  25,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan.  6 
and  25,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9166,  9212), 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  July  24  and 
Aug.  27,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  27, 
1979. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agree- 
ment of  June  4,  1976,  (TIAS  8254)  as  ex- 
tended, on  maritime  transport.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  Aug.  30,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  30,  1979. 

Somalia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  Mar.  20,  1978, 
(TIAS  9222)  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Mogadishu  July  11,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  11,  1979. 

United  Kingdom 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  persons 


and  on  gifts.   Signed   at  London  Oct.    19, 
1978. 2 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Aug.  24,  1979. 
Third  protocol  further  amending  the  convention 
for  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  capital  gains,  signed  at  London 
on  31  Dec.  1975.  Signed  at  London  Mar.  15, 
1979. 2 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Aug.  24,  1979. 

Zaire 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  Mar.  25,  1976 
(TIAS  8403).  Signed  at  Kinshasa  July  27, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  July  27,  1979. 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  payments  due  under  PL  480 
Title  I  agricultural  commodities  agreements, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  1, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  1,  1979. 

Zambia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  Aug.  4,  1978. 
Signed  at  Lusaka  July  19,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  July  19,  1979.  □ 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

2  Not  in  force. 

3  With  declaration. 


CHRONOLOGY:  August  1979 


Aug.  1       Maria  de  Lurdes  Pintassilgo  is  sworn 
in  as  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal. 
Conference  of  Commonwealth  heads 
of  government  meets  in  Lusaka, 
Zambia,  Aug.  1-8. 

Aug.  3  A  military  junta  overthrows  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Masie  of 
Equatorial  Guinea. 

Aug.  5       Francesco  Cossiga  is  sworn  in  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 
Egypt  and  Israel  hold  talks  on  Pales- 
tinian autonomy  Aug.  5-6. 

Aug.  7  Bolivian  Congress  elects  Walter 
Guevara  to  be  provisional  President 
until  new  presidential  elections  are 
held  in  1  year. 

Aug.  8  President  Toure  of  Guinea  visits  the 
U.S.  Aug.  8-15. 

Aug.  9  Secretary  Vance  visits  Ecuador  Aug. 
9-12  to  attend  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  of  President  Roldos. 
Mrs.  Carter  heads  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. 

Aug.  10  Jaime  Roldos  Aguilera  is  sworn  in  as 
President  of  Ecuador. 


Aug.  1 1  Shehu  Shagari  is  elected  President  of 
Nigeria. 

Aug.  15  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Andrew 
Young  resigns. 

Aug.  20     UNCSTD  conference  meets  in  Geneva 
Aug.  20-Aug.  31. 
Prime  Minister  Charan  Singh  of  India 
resigns. 

Aug.  22  Soviet  ballet  dancer  Alexandr 
Godunov  defects  to  the  U.S. 

Aug.  24  U.S.  delays  departure  of  U.S.S.R. 
airliner  Aug.  24-27  to  satisfy  U.S. 
legal  requirements  that  Mr. 
Godunov's  wife,  Lyudmila  Vla- 
sova,  is  not  returning  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  under  duress. 

Aug.  25  Vice  President  Mondale  visits  China, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Japan  Aug.  25- 
Sept.  3. 

Aug.  31  U.S.  State  Department  announces  that 
the  U.S.  has  confirmed  the  pres- 
ence in  Cuba  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  Soviet  combat  unit  consisting  of 
some  2,000-3,000  members  and 
has  expressed  concern  over  the 
matter  to  the  U.S.S.R.  □ 
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PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 

August  17 -September  14 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of 
fice  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 


No.  Date  Subject 

*  198        8/17     Advisory  Committee  on  Inter 

national  Investment,  Tech 
nology,  and  Development 
Sept.  14. 

*  199       8/17    Advisory  Committee  on  Intel 

national  Investment,  Tech 
nology,  and  Developmenl 
working  group  on  transboi 
der  data  flows,  Sept.  26. 

*200        8/24    U.S.,  Sri  Lanka  establish  te> 
tile  agreement,  Mar.   12  art 
23.    > 
8/17    Conference  on  the  U.N.  De< 

ade  for  Women,  Sept.  12. 
8/17  Shipping  Coordinating  Con 
mittee  (SCC),  Subcommitte 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Se 
(SOLAS),  working  group  o 
radio  communications,  Sep 
20. 
8/17  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  groi 
on  subdivision  and  stability 
Sept.  11. 
8/22  U.S.,  Dominican  Republic  sij 
textile  agreement,  Aug.  1-i 
8/22  U.S.  Organization  of  the  Inte 
national  Telegraph  and  Teli 
phone  Committee  (CCITT 
study  group  1,  Sept.  19. 

*206  8/23  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  grot 
on  subdivision  and  stabilit; 
panel  on  bulk  cargoes,  Sep 
13. 

*207  8/27  ACDA  Director  George  IV 
Seignious  to  address  confe 
ence  on  U.S.  security  an 
the  Soviet  challenge,  How 
ton,  Sept.  5. 

*208  8/27  U.S.,  Japan  sign  textile  agrei 
ment,  Aug.  17. 

*209  8/28  U.S.,  Japan  sign  record  of  di: 
cussion  dealing  with  trade  i 
textile  products,  Aug.  22. 

*210        8/28    U.S.,   Pakistan  amend  texti1 
agreement,  July  27  and  30. 
8/29    CCITT,  Sept.  24. 
9/4     Advisory   Committee  to  tl 
U.S.   Section  of  the  Inte 
American   Tropical  Tur 
Commission,  Oct.  4-5. 
9/4      U.S.,   Pakistan  amend  texti 
agreement,   Dec.   7,    197! 
and  July  25. 
9/4     State  Department  and  Omal 
Chamber   of   Commerce  c 
sponsor  conference  on  U.I 
security   and  the  Sovii 
challenge,  Sept.  18. 
9/5      U.S.,  Denmark,  and  Faroe  I 
lands   sign   new  fisherii 
agreement. 


*201 
*202 


*203 

*204 
*205 


"211 
•=212 


*213 


"214 


1215 
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216 

*217 


*2!8 


*2]9 
220 


*22l 


9/5 
9/5 


9/7 


9/11 
9/10 


9/13 


Vance:  news  conference. 

Harvey  J.  Feldman  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  (o  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands. 

State  Department  and  San  An- 
tonio Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  present  conference  on 
U.S.  security  and  the  Soviet 
challenge,  Sept.  19. 

SCC.  Oct.  3. 

"Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1952-1954: 
Vol.  Ill,  United  Nations 
Affairs"  released. 

Secretary  of  State's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law,  study  group  of 


*222 


►223 


t224 


►225 


9/12 
9/14 
9/14 

9/14 


international  child  abduction 
by  one  parent,  Sept.  29. 

SCC,  committee  on  ocean 
dumping,  Oct.  10. 

U.S.,  Colombia  sign  extradi- 
tion treaty. 

10th  meeting  of  Antarctic 
treaty  consultative  parties, 
Sept.  17-Oct.  5. 

Ocean  Affairs  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Fisheries  and  Marine 
Science  and  Technology, 
Nov.  14-15  (closed  meet- 
ings) and  Nov.  16  (open).  □ 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tHeld  for  a  later  issue. 


UJS.U.1%. 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pub- 
;  Affairs  Office.  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
ations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 

Y.  10017 


No. 

*50 


►51 

►52 
►53 
►54 
►55 

►56 


►61 


*62 
*63 


5/30 

5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/31 
6/1 

6/12 


*57 

6/14 

*58 

6/15 

*59 

6/15 

*60 

6/19 

6/20 


7/2 
7/11 


Subject 

Young:  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Western  five  govern- 
ments on  Namibia,  General 
Assembly. 

Sablan:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 
Council. 

Petree:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 
Council. 

Olter:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 
Council. 

Petree:  close  of  the  33d  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Petree:  information  activities. 
Committee  to  Review  U.N. 
Public  Information  Policies 
and  Activities. 

Strasser:  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
and  American  Samoa,  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Decolonization. 

Petree:  UNIF  in  Lebanon,  Se- 
curity Council. 

Wells:  UNDP,  UNDP  Gov- 
erning Council. 

McHenry:  UNFICYP,  Security 
Council. 

Strasser:  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
and  American  Samoa,  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Decolonization. 

Hosenball:  outer  space,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space. 

Wilkinson:  Indian  Ocean. 

Young:  developing  world, 
ECOSOC,  Geneva. 


►64 


►65 


*66 

*67 

*68 
*69 

*70 


7/20 
7/31 

8/15 
8/15 

8/15 

8/23 

8/24 


Petree:  occupied  territories, 
Security  Council. 

Young:  World  Conference  on 
Agrarian  Reform  and  Rural 
Development,  Rome. 

Statement  on  Puerto  Rico. 

Statement  on  U.S.  contribution 
to  UNRWA. 

Statement  on  U.N.  Committee 
of  24  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Young:  Namibia  Day,  Security 
Council. 

Horbal:  voluntary  fund.  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of 
Women,  ECOSOC.  □ 


Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


NEW  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
DICTIONARY 

The  State  Department  Library  recently 
published  the  Internationa!  Relations  Dic- 
tionary of  words,  acronyms,  and  phrases  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  dictionary  fully  docu- 
ments 165  terms  and  contains  over  250  cross 
references.  Some  of  the  terms  included  are 
"basket  three,"  "the  Club  of  Rome." 
"Group  of  77,"  "MBFR,"  "new  interna- 
tional order,"  "nonaligned  countries,"  "the 
Nuclear  Suppliers  Group,"  "rejection 
front,"  "shuttle  diplomacy,"  and  the 
"Trilateral  Commission."  You  may  order 
the  48-page  dictionary  (stock  no.  044-001- 
01715-6)  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402.  Please  enclose  a  check 
or  money  order  for  $2.30. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

''Foreign  Relations'"1 

Volume  on  the 

United  Nations 

Released 


The  Department  of  State  released 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1952-1954,  Volume  III,  United  Na- 
tion Affairs'  on  September  10,  1979. 
The  Foreign  Relations  series  has  been 
published  continuously  since  1861  as 
the  official  record  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  volume  released  September  10 
is  the  first  of  16  volumes  for  the 
1952-1954  triennium. 

This  volume  of  1,581  pages  presents 
high-level  documentation  (nearly  all  of 
which  is  newly  declassified)  on  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  on  such  major  issues  as 
the  Chinese  representation  question, 
preparations  for  the  U.N.  Charter  Re- 
view Conference,  the  initiatives  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  the  admis- 
sion of  Japan,  U.S. -U.K.  discussions 
regarding  the  basis  of  their  U.N.  pol- 
icy, and  the  1953  change  in  the  draft 
convenants  on  human  rights. 

Papers  presented  in  the  volume  were 
selected  principally  from  the  files  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion at  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies.  This  vol- 
ume, like  other  forthcoming  volumes  in 
the  triennium  for  1952-1954,  includes 
a  detailed  biographical  list  of  persons 
appearing  in  the  volume  and  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  documentary  sources  used  in 
preparing  the  volume. 

Foreign  Relations,  1952-1954, 
Volume  III,  was  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  the  Historian,  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State.  Listed  as 
Department  of  State  Publication  8957, 
this  volume  may  be  obtained  for 
$19.00.  Checks  or  money  orders 
should  be  made  out  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  should  be  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Government  Book  Store, 
Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.  20520.  □ 
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Cover  Photo: 

Bronze  statue  in  the  north  garden  of  U.N. 
Headquarters,  created  by  Soviet  sculptor 
Evgeniy  Vuchetich,  illustrates  the  Biblical 
injunction: 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.    (Isaiah  2:4) 

(Photo  by  Ruth  Helmich,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.) 
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A  Proclamation 


Thirty-four  years  after  its  founding  "to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  mankind  from  the  scourge  of 
war",  the  United  Nations  remains  mankind's  last  best 
hope  for  building  a  world  community  based  on  justice, 
tolerance  for  diversity  and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

The  United  Nations  has  no  magic  formula  for  solving 
the  increasingly  complex  problems  of  our  revolutionary 
age.  Yet  it  remains  the  symbol,  and  the  standard,  of 
mankind's  desire  to  turn  away  from  ancient  quarrels  and 
live  in  a  world  in  which  all  people  can  share  in  the  fruits 
of  prosperity  and  peace. 

More  than  ever,  the  international  community  is  chal- 
lenged by  problems  of  global  dimension  which  can  be 
solved  only  through  world-wide  cooperation  and 
dialogue.  The  100  new  nations  which  have  joined  the 
United  Nations  since  its  founding  are  a  symbol  of  the 
increasingly  complex  and  diverse  world  which  the 
United  Nations  confronts  today. 

Protecting  international  peace  and  security  is  still  the 
United  Nations'  greatest  contribution  and  responsibility, 
but  that  political  stability  is  only  the  precondition  for 
fulfilling  the  larger  aspirations  of  mankind.  For  all  its 
imperfections,  the  United  Nations  remains  the  principal 
forum  for  the  pivotal  dialogue  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  on  constructing  a  more  stable,  equitable,  and  pro- 
ductive economic  order.  It  plays  a  leading  role  in  the 
global  management  and  allocation  of  vital  natural  re- 
sources. It  offers  an  increasingly  important  channel  for 
providing  development  assistance  to  many  nations  in  the 
world.  It  offers  a  forum,  and  often  a  timely  and  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  protecting  basic  human  rights.  The 
leadership  of  the  United  Nations  in  responding  to  the 
present  refugee  crisis,  and  the  recent  Geneva  Meeting 
on  that  problem,  represents  one  of  the  proudest  exam- 


ples of  that  world  body's  ability  to  harness  world  coop- 
eration in  the  cause  of  human  dignity. 

The  United  States  has  historically  been  one  of  the 
United  Nations'  most  active  and  dedicated  supporters, 
and  I  have  been  proud  to  continue  and  expand  on  that 
support  as  President.  Not  a  single  day  goes  by  when  we 
in  the  United  States  do  not  call  upon  the  United  Nations, 
or  one  of  its  affiliates,  to  help  deal  with  a  problem  of 
global  dimensions.  I  join  with  many  other  Americans 
and  citizens  of  all  nations  in  expressing  my  sincere  sup- 
port for  this  unique  world  body  on  the  thirty-fourth  an- 
niversary of  its  founding. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Wednes- 
day, October  24,  1979,  as  United  Nations  Day.  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  use  this  day  as  an  opportunity  to  better 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  appointed  O.  Pendleton  Thomas  to  serve  as 
1979  United  States  National  Chairman  for  United  Na- 
tions Day,  and  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.  to  work  with  him  in  celebrating  this  very  special 
day.  And  I  invite  all  the  American  people,  and  people 
everywhere,  to  join  me  on  this  thirty-fourth  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  strengthening  our  common  re- 
solve to  increase  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  global 
challenges  and  aspirations  that  we  all  share. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  thirteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  two 
hundred  and  fourth. 

Jimmy  Carter 


No.  4684  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Sept.  17.  1979. 


UNITED  NATIONS:         COMMON  NEEDS 
IN  A  DIVERSE  WORLD 


by  Secretary  Vance 

Address  before  the  34th  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  New 
York  on  September  24,  1979. l 

We  met  in  this  General  Assembly  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  decade.  It  will 
be  a  time  of  complex  challenge — a 
period  in  which,  more  than  ever,  co- 
operative endeavors  among  nations  are 
a  matter  not  only  of  idealism  but  of 
direct  self-interest. 

The  decade  now  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  characterized  by  rapid 
:hange — far-reaching  and  fundamental. 

•  Awesome  technological  develop- 
ments are  all  about  us. 

•  The  assertion  of  national  inde- 
pendence has  reshaped  the  political  ge- 
ography of  our  planet. 

•  Within  nations,  we  see  an  ac- 
celerating rise  in  individual  economic, 
)olitical,  and  social  expectations. 

•  The  unrelenting  hostility  of  the 
old  war  has  given  way  to  a  more  com- 
plex relationship  between  East  and 
Vest,  with  elements  of  both  competi- 
ion  and  cooperation. 

•  The  simple  notion  of  a  bipolar 
vorld  has  become  obsolete.  Increas- 
ngly  there  is  a  profusion  of  different 
ystems  and  allegiances  and  a  diffusion 
»f  political  and  military  power. 

i  •  The  world  economic  order  is  also 
mdergoing  inexorable  transformations, 
l/lany  nations,  formerly  among  the  dis- 
dvantaged,  now  are  achieving  global 
conomic  power.  Economic  interde- 
endence  has  become  a  daily  reality  for 
he  citizens  of  every  nation. 

These  sweeping  changes  have,  for 
le  most  part,  worked  in  constructive 
|irections — changing  lives  for  the  bet- 
:r  and  opening  new  possibilities  for 
ollective  effort  and  creative  diplo- 
macy. 

But  while  these  developments  dem- 
nstrate  that  progress  is  possible,  they 
y  no  means  demonstrate  that  it  is  in- 
evitable. I  say  this  for  two  reasons. 

j  First,  in  a  number  of  areas,  the  pace 
f  current  progress  is  dwarfed  by  the 
i:ope  of  coming  challenges.  The  next 
',3cade  will  decide  whether  we  have  the 
[Elective  wisdom  and  the  common  will 
it  surmount  a  series  of  imposing  and 
Jiterrelated  problems  which  must  be 
bait  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

•  The  need  to  develop  new  forms  of 


energy  will  pose  a  continuing  chal- 
lenge. We  have  entered  the  difficult 
transition  from  a  petroleum  economy  to 
one  based  on  other  forms  of  energy. 

•  Even  without  this  added  burden, 
we  face  an  imposing  task  in  providing 
for  the  basic  needs  of  people  and  in 
narrowing  the  combustible  disparity 
between  wealth  and  despair.  The  food 
shortage  facing  developing  countries, 
for  example,  was  12  million  tons  in 
1975.  It  could  be  70-85  million  tons  by 
1990,  unless  productivity  rises  sharply. 

•  We  must  strike  a  decent  balance 
between  the  burgeoning  demands  of 
more  people  for  a  better  life  and  the  in- 
escapable reality  of  a  fragile  environ- 
ment. 

•  Such  prospects  carry  the  seeds  of 
future  discord.  As  these  seeds  ripen, 
and  the  growth  and  spread  of  weapons 
continue,  regional  conflicts  become  all 
the  more  dangerous — in  their  toll  of 
lives  and  resources  and  in  the  height- 
ened risk  of  wider  confrontation. 

•  And  despite  our  emergence  from 
the  days  of  unrelenting  hostility,  the 
East-West  relationship  can  deterioriate 
dangerously  whenever  one  side  fails  to 
respect  the  security  interests  of  the 
other. 

Our  ability  to  meet  these  tests  de- 
pends on  a  second  issue:  Will  we  con- 
front such  challenges  together  and 
benefit  together?  Or  will  we  let  adver- 
sity divide  us  and  thus  conquer?  I  must 
be  frank  to  say  that  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  anwer  will  be. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  encour- 
agement. In  recent  years,  the  nations 
here  represented  have  found  it  easier, 
in  many  different  forums,  to  talk  with 
each  other  rather  than  at  each  other. 

East  and  West  have  entered  into  the 
broadest  arms  control  agenda  in  his- 
tory. The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  negotiated  significant  lim- 
itations on  strategic  arms  in  a  treaty 
that  now  awaits  ratification. 

North  and  South  have  made  progress 
on  financial,  trade,  and  commodity 
issues — far  more  progress  than  has 
been  acknowledged.  Agreement  has 
been  reached  on  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Lending  by  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  has  increased.  Ex- 
panded trade  opportunities  have  been 
opened  by  the  recently  concluded  trade 
negotiations.  We  have  moved  ahead  on 
other  matters  such  as  international  debt 
and  a  common  fund  for  commodities. 


We  should  recognize  such  progress  and 
build  on  it. 

We  have  taken  steps  as  well  toward 
the  resolution  of  some  deeply  imbed- 
ded regional  disputes. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  there  are 
also  factors  at  work  which  could  re- 
verse this  cooperative  trend.  The  se- 
verity of  the  problems  we  face  could 
drive  nations  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
separate  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
international  cooperation.  In  times  of 
economic  trouble,  even  relatively  pros- 
perous countries  find  it  more  difficult 
to  look  beyond  their  internal  concerns 
to  meet  international  needs.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  vivid  lesson  of  history  that 
hardship  can  breed  short-sighted  insu- 
larity. It  can  arouse  instincts  for  self- 
preservation  at  the  expense  of  others. 
In  such  times,  the  voices  of  economic 
nationalism  will  be  raised  in  all  our 
countries.  We  must  resist  them. 

We  must  resist,  as  well,  the  voices 
of  international  confrontation.  In  a 
number  of  international  negotiations, 
political  as  well  as  economic,  we  have 
worked  our  way  through  to  the  toughest 
issues  involved.  We  must  not  react  now 
in  frustration  and  unleash  a  spiral  of 
rhetoric  which  can  deepen  rather  than 
resolve  our  divisions. 

The  challenges  of  the  1980's  can  be 
met  if  each  of  us  here  represented 
meets  the  responsibilities  we  share. 

Search  for  Peace 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  persist 
in  the  search  for  peace,  to  reduce  both 
the  danger  and  the  destructiveness  of 
war. 

The  future  of  two  regions — the  Mid- 
dle East  and  southern  Africa — depends 
on  specific  decisions  that  will  be  made 
in  the  coming  months. 

Middle  East.  We  believe  the  March, 
26,  1979,  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  has  reduced  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  settlement  that  can 
be  both  durable  and  just. 

But  the  dramatic  achievement  of 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt  and  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  first 
phases  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  have  not 
obscured  the  necessity  to  move  toward 
peace  between  Israel  and  its  other 
neighbors.  Indeed,  it  remains  the  re- 
solute view  of  my  government  that 
further  progress  toward  an  overall 
peace  is  essential. 
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We  know  that  an  ultimate  settlement 
must  address  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people.  The  Palestinian 
question  must  be  resolved  in  all  of  its 
aspects. 

As  the  peace  process  continues  to 
unfold,  it  is  our  deepest  desire  that 
representatives  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  the  Governments  of  Jordan 
and  Syria  will  join  in  this  great  quest. 
This  is  consistent  with,  indeed  it  un- 
derscores, our  unshakable  commitment 
to  Israel's  security  and  well-being,  now 
and  in  the  future. 

None  of  the  parties  involved  in  this 
difficult  negotiation  has  any  illusions 
that  resolving  the  Palestinian  issue  will 
be  easy.  But  the  United  States  is  con- 
vinced that  progress  will  be  made  to- 
ward this  goal. 

Preserving  the  integrity  of  Lebanon 
is  also  critical  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  is  now  a  cease-fire  in 
southern  Lebanon,  the  fragility  of 
which  is  underscored  by  the  events  of 


today.  We  need  not  only  a  cease-fire 
but  a  broader  truce.  We  will  be  work- 
ing toward  such  a  goal  in  our  discus- 
sions with  other  interested  governments 
here  at  this  Assembly.  Lebanon  has 
suffered  all  too  much. 

The  desire  for  peace  is  shared  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  disagreements 
about  how  best  to  reach  that  common 
goal.  We  believe  the  course  on  which 
we  are  embarked  is  the  right  one,  in- 
deed the  only  one  that  has  shown  prac- 
tical results.  We  call  on  all  who 
genuinely  seek  peace  to  join  us  in  this 
endeavor. 

Southern  Africa.  A  step  toward 
peace  has  been  taken  as  well  on  the 
Rhodesian  conflict.  The  parties  are 
now  engaged  in  negotiation  toward  a 
solution  that  could  combine  true 
majority  rule  with  essential  minority 
rights.  The  British  Government,  the 
Commonwealth  nations,  and  the  parties 
themselves  deserve  great  credit  for  this 


AMBASSADOR  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Donald  F.  McHenry  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  October  13,  1936,  and  was 
raised  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Illinois  State  University 
(1957)  and  his  M.S.  degree  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  (1959)  where  he  was  a 
graduate  teaching  assistant  (1957-59).  He 
taught  English  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  1959  to  1962.  At 
the  same  time,  he  continued  to  pursue  post- 
graduate studies  at  Georgetown  University. 

Ambassador  McHenry  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  1963  as  a  foreign  affairs 
officer  in  the  Dependent  Areas  Section  of 
the  Office  of  U.N.  Political  Affairs  and  was 
officer-in-charge  of  the  section  from  1965 
to  1968.  He  was  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State-designate  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
(1968-69)  and  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State 
(1969-1971). 

During  1971-73,  he  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  State  Department  to  serve  as 
a  guest  scholar  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  as  an  international  affairs  fellow  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  a  professorial  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown 
University. 

Ambassador  McHenry  resigned  from  the 
Department  of  State  in  1973  and  joined  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  where  he  directed  humanitarian  pol- 
icy studies.  He  served  concurrently  as  a 
professorial  lecturer  at  American  Univer- 
sity. 

His  international  organization  experience 
includes  serving  as  an  adviser  and  alternate 


representative  to  the  U.N.  Trusteeship 
Council,  alternate  representative  to  the 
U.N.  Seminar  on  Apartheid  and  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, delegate  to  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Human  Rights,  and 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  congressional  dele- 
gation to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in 
1966. 

Ambassador  McHenry  worked  on  the 
Carter  Administration's  State  Department 
transition  staff.  He  was  appointed  U.S. 
Deputy  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  in  1977  and  was  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  on  the  question  of  Namibia,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.N.  Western  five  contact 
group.  He  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  on 
September  23,  1979. 

Ambassador  McHenry  received  the  De- 
partment of  State's  Superior  Honor  Award 
in  1966.  He  is  the  author  of  Micronesia: 
Trust  Betrayed  and  has  had  numerous  arti- 
cles published  in  journals  and  newspapers. 
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new  step.  Agreement  on  a  fair  con 
stitution  and  new  elections,  as  callet 
for  in  the  Lusaka  communique,  couli 
end  the  deepening  agony  of  war. 

We  have  made  substantial  progres 
in  Namibia.  But  obstacles  remain.  Thl 
contact  group  [Canada,  France,  Wes 
Germany,  United  Kingdom,  Unitei 
States]  is  working  with  the  parties  con 
cerned  to  find  ways  to  resolve  the  fev 
outstanding  issues.  We  do  not  under 
state  the  difficulties,  but  neither  shouli 
any  of  us  underestimate  the  opportuni 
ties  that  a  settlement  would  bring  fo 
all  of  southern  Africa. 

In  most  negotiations,  we  can  bes 
make  progress  by  stages.  A  knot  cai 
never  be  untied  from  the  inside.  Wi 
must  begin  with  the  parts  we  can  gras] 
and  work  our  way  through  to  the  end  o 
the  problem.  History  will  judge  us  se 
verely  if  we  let  our  opportunities  fo 
peace  slip  away.  As  negotiations  pro 
ceed,  the  issues  we  address  becom 
progressively  more  difficult.  But  w< 
must  not  let  future  fears  or  ambition! 
undermine  the  progress  that  has  beei 
made. 

Terrorism.  As  we  work  on  thesi 
and  other  conflicts,  let  us  also  squarel; 
face  the  fact  that  our  planet  is  plague* 
by  those  who  make  war  on  innocents 
as  we  saw  just  weeks  ago  in  the  tragi* 
death  of  Lord  Mountbatten.  We  mus' 
have  greater  international  cooperatioi 
to  combat  the  barbarous  practices  d 
the  terrorist.  The  United  States  strongl 
supports  the  basic  elements  of  the  draf 
convention  outlawing  the  taking  o 
hostages.  The  conclusion  of  this  treat; 
will  contribute  to  a  growing  consensu: 
that  terrorism  will  not  be  tolerated,  re 
gardless  of  the  political  cause  its  per 
petrators  claim  to  pursue. 

Arms  Control.  Finally,  the  require 
ment  of  peace  carries  with  it  an  inter 
national  responsibility  to  limit  thi 
spread  and  accumulation  of  arms. 

A  particular  obligation  falls  to  thj 
largest  nuclear  powers — the  Unite< 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — to  con 
tain  the  competition  in  strategi' 
weapons.  The  SALT  II  treaty  can  be 
major  step  toward  fulfillment  of  tha 
obligation. 

The  goal  of  strategic  stability  will  b 
further  served  if  the  Soviet  Union 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  ar 
able  to  agree  on  a  comprehensive  tes 
ban. 

As  the  nuclear  superpowers  seek  th 
path  toward  mutual  restraint,  all  na 
tions  must  also  recognize  the  direc 
threat  to  their  security  from  the  sprea 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Developments  i 
recent  years  can  bring  new  impetus  t 
the  nonproliferation  effort — includin 
progress  in  the  International  Nuclea 
Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation,  which  can  hel 
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us  find  safer  ways  to  develop  nuclear 
energy  for  humanity;  the  strengthening 
;  of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards;  the  substantial  increase  in 
,  the  number  of  parties  to  the  Nonprolif- 
■  eration  Treaty  (NPT);  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  which 
now  finally  appears  within  grasp;  and 
the  pledge  by  a  number  of  nuclear 
powers,  under  specific  circumstances, 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  nonnuclear  states.  But 
;  there  have  also  been  serious  setbacks — 
further  demonstrations  of  intent  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons,  in  disregard  of 
the  inherent  dangers  for  regional  and 
international  security.  The  NPT  review 
conference  next  year  will  be  a  critical 
.time  for  taking  stock  and  for  redou- 
bling our  efforts  to  make  progress  on 
this  urgent  international  priority. 

Economic  Nationalism 

Beyond  the  search  for  peace,  a  sec- 
ond responsibility  we  share  is  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  international  conse- 
quences of  our  national  economic  deci- 
jsions  and  resist  the  temptation  to  solve 
pur  economic  problems  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

The  imprudence  of  economic  nation- 
alism has  been  harshly  demonstrated  in 
'(the  past.  The  world  depression  a  half 
pentury  ago  was  spread,  deepened,  and 
Prolonged  by  a  wave  of  protectionism. 
That  memory  has  spurred  us  toward  a 
lew  multilateral  trade  agreement  in- 
ended  to  open  markets  and  keep  them 
jpen,  even  in  a  time  of  economic 
Strain. 

Today,  let  me  address  one  of  those 
ssues  which  most  clearly  reflect  the 
iirect  connection  between  national  de- 
cisions and  global  consequences.  That 
issue  is  energy.  In  almost  no  area  is  the 
leed  for  common  action  more  apparent 
>r  more  urgent.  It  is  an  issue  which 
.low  threatens  to  divide  us,  econom- 
ically and  politically.  In  a  future  of 
greater  scarcity,  these  divisions  could 
yeaken  the  fabric  of  international 
.omity  which  this  Organization  em- 
bodies. 

All  nations  will  suffer  if  all  nations 
;lo  not  act  responsibly — in  their  con- 
jUmption  of  energy,  in  its  pricing,  and 
ijn  its  production.  Despite  a  difficult 
trognosis  for  our  energy  future,  I  be- 
lieve the  basis  may  exist  for  progress. 
B  Until  the  1970's  modern  industrial 
iconomies  operated  on  two  basic  as- 
jumptions,  which  also  governed  rela- 
tions between  oil  importers  and 
jxporters — that  oil  was  cheap  and  that 
iJpplies  were  unlimited.  Now  all  na- 
jons  realize  that  these  assumptions  no 
pnger  hold. 

The  commitments  made  by  the  major 


industrial  countries  at  the  Tokyo  sum- 
mit demonstrate  this  clearly.  My  gov- 
ernment is  taking  ambitious  action  to 
address  the  energy  problem  and  is 
making  efforts  to  exceed  these  com- 
mitments. 

•  President  Carter  has  committed  the 
United  States  not  to  import  more  than 
8.2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  1979 
and  never  to  exceed  the  peak  level  our 
imports  reached  in  1977. 

•  Total  U.S.  energy  research  and 
development  this  year  is  $3.2  billion. 
We  are  investing  $528  million  this 
year — and  $600  million  next  year — in 
the  development  and  use  of  solar 
energy. 

•  We  are  significantly  expanding  our 
development  of  synthetic  fuels  to  take 
advantage  of  the  abundant  coal  and  oil 
shale  supplies  in  our  country. 

Much  of  this  new  energy  technology 
will  have  application  in  other  countries 
as  well.  We  will  seek  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  others  under  mutually  satisfac- 
tory conditions,  for  we  recognize  that 
by  helping  others  resolve  their  energy 
problems,  we  help  resolve  our  own. 

Let  me  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  are  prepared  to  work  with 
others  to  meet  our  common  energy 
needs. 

•  We  have  joined  other  industrial 
nations  in  agreeing  to  establish  a  provi- 
sional international  technology  group 
which  will  recommend  ways  to  broaden 
international  participation  in  the  com- 
mercial development  of  alternative 
fuels. 

•  I  pledged  last  year  that  the  United 
States  would  do  more  to  mobilize  its 
technical  talents  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
velopment of  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  next  month  we  will  establish 
an  institute  for  scientific  and  techno- 
logical cooperation.  This  institute  will 
work  for  the  goals  set  by  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  Development.  It  will  help  the 
people  of  developing  nations  benefit 
from  our  technologies — and  help  them 
expand  their  own  technological  capaci- 
ties. The  institute's  policy  council  will 
include  experts  from  developing  na- 
tions. Energy  development  will  be 
among  its  highest  priorities. 

•  We  will  participate  actively  in 
preparations  for  the  1981  World  Con- 
ference on  New  and  Renewable 
Energy. 

•  At  the  recent  economic  summit 
conference,  the  World  Bank  was  in- 
vited to  take  the  lead  in  coordinating 
our  assistance  to  developing  nations  in 
the  field  of  energy.  We  suggest  that  the 
World  Bank  bring  together  a  group  of 
experts   to  review   the  question  of 
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energy  research,  development,  and 
training  in  detail.  Specifically,  it  could 
evaluate  the  work  of  existing  energy 
research  and  training  centers,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  in  developing 
countries.  In  addition,  it  could  recom- 
mend how  current  institutions  could  be 
strengthened  and  whether  new  multilat- 
eral ones  should  be  created. 

•  We  are  supporting  expansion  of 
the  World  Bank's  program  for  explora- 
tion and  development  of  mineral  fuels. 

•  The  Bank  is  also  considering 
whether  local  programs  of  development 
finance  are  adequate  to  support  the 
rapid  application  of  solar,  small  hydro, 
and  other  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies in  developing  nations. 

•  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  proposed  creation  of  a  facility 
to  provide  political  risk  insurance  and 
loan  guarantees  for  private  investment 
in  energy  and  minerals  projects  in  its 
region.  This  could  be  an  effective 
means  of  stimulating  energy  develop- 
ment there.  We  are  willing  to  pursue 
with  the  Bank  its  initiative  and  work 
with  other  countries  to  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable proposal. 

As  the  industrial  countries  make 
serious  efforts  to  restrict  oil  demand 
and  to  help  the  developing  countries 
meet  their  energy  challenges,  the  ques- 
tion increasingly  becomes  whether  the 
oil-producing  nations  are  prepared  to 
stabilize  prices  and,  to  the  extent  it  is 
within  their  control,  insure  adequate 
supplies.  A  failure  to  do  so  will  con- 
tinue to  have  harsh  consequences  for 
the  world  economy,  especially  the 
poorer  nations. 

We  understand  the  natural  desire  of 
oil-exporting  nations  to  husband  this 
valuable  resource  for  future  genera- 
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tions.  And  we  accept  the  fact  that  oil 
prices  must  reflect  not  only  the  strength 
of  demand  but  also  the  long-term  scar- 
city of  supply — so  long  as  scarcity  is 
never  contrived  to  manipulate  price. 

But  oil  producers  must  understand 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the 
economies  of  the  oil-consuming  na- 
tions, and  the  global  economy,  can 
sustain.  We  must  all  proceed  with  a  re- 
sponsible recognition  that  our  national 
energy  decisions  will  have  profound 
global  effects — and  will  return  either  to 
haunt  or  to  help  their  makers. 

Commitment  to  Human  Welfare 

A  third  common  responsibility  is  an 
intensified  commitment  to  help  im- 

United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York. 


prove  the  lives  of  our  fellow  human 
beings — to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life,  to  afford  the  chance  to  progress,  to 
assure  a  voice  in  decisions  which  will 
determine  their  future. 

Human  Rights.  We  have  made 
progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights, 
but  we  must  do  more. 

In  the  past  year,  some  nations  have 
taken  steps  to  restore  legal  protections 
and  democratic  institutions.  And  we 
have  seen  the  inauguration  of  an 
Inter-American  Court  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity's  forceful  call  for  the  creation  of 
regional  human  rights  institutions  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  the  activa- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific 
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and  Cultural  Organization's  human 
rights  procedures. 

The  growing  concern  for  human 
rights  is  undeniable.  Yet  the  sad  truth 
is  that  even  as  we  sit  here  today,  men 
and  women  face  torture,  death,  and  op- 
pression for  daring  to  exercise  rights 
set  forth  in  the  charter  of  this  body 
three  decades  ago.  Our  joint  challenge 
is  to  advance  the  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  individual  human  dignity. 

Our  commitment  must  be  to  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political  and  social 
rights — for  all  are  indispensable  to 
human  dignity.  Improvements  in  eco- 
nomic well-being,  opportunities  foi 
participation  in  the  political  process, 
and  a  growing  sense  of  both  economic 
and  political  equity  can  do  much  tc 
defuse  the  grievances  which  can  lead  tc 
national  convulsions  and  international 
tensions. 

Food  and  Population.  To  meet  this 
commitment  to  a  better  life  for  ali 
peoples,  we  must  each  strive  to  move 
the  North-South  dialogue  beyond  grand 
themes  and  on  to  specific  cases — tc 
priority  areas  in  which  practical  de: 
velopment  goals  can  be  met.  Let  me 
discuss  in  this  connection  our  effort; 
toward  a  goal  we  should  adopt  as  i 
matter  of  simple  humanity:  that  by  tht 
end  of  this  century,  no  person  on  thii 
bountiful  earth  should  have  to  go  nun' 

gry- 

Last  year,  I  noted  that  we  must  no, 
be  lulled  by  good  weather  and  plentifu 
harvests  into  losing  our  sense  o; 
urgency.  Since  then,  poor  harvests  in  i 
number  of  countries  have  substantial^ 
increased  the  international  demand  foi 
food.  This  situation  underscores  th< 
need  to  accumulate  adequate  stocks  tc 
support  world  food  security.  I  assun 
you  that  the  United  States  will  do  all  i 
can  to  prevent  a  global  food  crisis. 

The  American  harvest  this  year  wil 
be  of  record  size.  We  have  removed  al 
restrictions  on  wheat  production  foi 
next  year.  We  have  established  farmer 
owned  grain  reserves  which,  througl 
accumulation  and  release  of  stocks 
have  helped  stabilize  supplies. 

An  International  Wheat  Agreemen 
still  eludes  our  grasp.  We  should  no 
abandon  this  goal.  But  we  should  mov< 
immediately  to  complete  negotiation: 
for  a  new  food  aid  convention;  th< 
World  Food  Council  has  urged  ai 
agreement  by  mid- 1980.  We  suppor 
that  recommendation.  In  the  meantim< 
we  are  already  implementing  the  highe 
food  aid  pledge  the  convention  woul< 
entail. 

At  the  same  time,  major  emphasi 
must  be  placed  on  improving  globa 
food  production.  Over  half  of  Ameri 
can  direct  development  aid  now  is  de 
voted  to  agriculture.  We  will  continui 
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working  to  improve  the  yields  of  major 
food  crops,  to  preserve  croplands,  and 
to  expand  research  on  ways  to  increase 
production  of  traditional  and  new 
crops,  especially  those  grown  by  poor 
farmers. 

These  efforts  have  received  effective 
support  from  the  international  agricul- 
tural research  centers.  We  support  pro- 
posals to  double  the  resources  contrib- 
uted to  those  centers  and  intend  to  in- 
crease our  contribution.  We  hope  addi- 
tional countries  will  become  con- 
tributors. 

We  must  be  aware,  however,  that  in 
the  long  run  these  efforts  could  be  viti- 
ated if  the  world's  population  is  not 
slowed.  Half  the  couples  of  child- 
bearing  age  still  do  not  have  adequate 
access  to  family  planning  services.  We 
must  strive  to  make  family  planning 
services — along  with  other  elements  of 
Dasic  health  care,  adequate  food 
supplies,  and  clean  water — available  to 
all  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

And  in  the  short  run,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  emergency  needs 
wherever  famine  afflicts  humanity  or 
"efugees  seek  haven — in  Africa,  in 
..atin  America,  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
:lsewhere. 

Refugees.  The  proposal  made  by 
(Vice  President  Mondale  at  Geneva  for 
i  refugee  resettlement  fund  reflects  our 
relief  that  the  international  community 
hould  deal  on  a  global  basis  with  a 
;lobal  and  grave  refugee  crisis.  We 
irge  broad  participation  in  this  fund. 

Vigorous  and  large-scale  interna- 
ional  action  is  required  to  bring  relief 
iO  the  starving  in  Kampuchea,  now 
acing  one  of  the  great  human  tragedies 
if  modern  times.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
ick  and  hungry  Khmer  are  already 
Tessing  on  Thailand's  border;  nun- 
reds  of  thousands  may  soon  follow 
tiem.  Even  more  widespread  famine 
jnd  disease  are  in  prospect,  especially 
|n  view  of  recent  reports  of  intensified 
ighting.  To  avert  unthinkable  catas- 
'ophe,  an  international  program  of 
umanitarian  relief  must  be  established 
h  Kampuchea  as  soon  as  possible.  In- 
jrnational  organizations  must  be  able 
a  bring  a  coordinated,  massive,  and 
idequately  monitored  program  of 
jmergency  relief  to  all  needy  Khmer. 
)/e  would  endorse  such  an  effort. 
;  The  food  crisis  in  Kampuchea 
promises  both  to  multiply  the  flow  of 
hfugees  and  to  take  a  terrible  toll 
|Tiong  those  who  cannot  escape.  The 
lood  of  refugees  from  Vietnam,  Laos, 
;id  Kampuchea  already  has  brought 
Ireat  suffering  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
|inds  of  innocent  people,  as  well  as 
pavy  burdens  on  countries  of  first 
Uylum. 


UNITED  NATIONS— 
A  PROFILE 

ESTABLISHED 

By  charter  signed  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  June  26,  1945;  effective 
October  24,  1945. 

PURPOSES 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity; to  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations;  to  achieve  international  coopera- 
tion in  solving  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  humanitarian  problems  and  in  pro- 
moting respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms;  to  be  a  center  for 
harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in  at- 
taining these  common  ends. 

MEMBERSHIP 

152  (for  complete  list  see  p.  6). 

BUDGET 

U.N.  expenditure  budget  for  1979  is  about 
$578  million.  The  U.S.  share  is  $137 
million.  The  total  U.N.  system  budget 
(including  the  U.N.  and  specialized  agen- 
cies and  programs,  but  not  including  the 
World  Bank)  was  about  $2.5  billion  in 
1977.  The  U.S.  share  was  $600.1  mil- 
lion. 

PRINCIPAL  ORGANS 

General  Assembly.  Membership:  All  U.N. 
members.  President:  Elected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion. For  this  34th  session  the  President  is 
Salim  A.  Salim  of  Tanzania.  Main  Com- 
mittees: (First)  Political  and  Security; 
Special  Political  Committee;  (Second) 
Economic  and  Financial;  (Third)  Social, 
Humanitarian,  and  Cultural;  (Fourth) 
Trusteeship;  (Fifth)  Administrative  and 
Budgetary;  (Sixth)  Legal.  Many  other 
committees  address  specific  issues,  in- 
cluding peacekeeping,  crime  prevention, 
status  of  women,  and  U.N.  Charter  re- 
form. 

Security  Council.  Membership:  5  perma- 
nent (China,  France,  USSR.,  U.K., 
U.S.),  each  with  the  right  to  veto,  and  10 
nonpermanent  elected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  2-year  terms.  Five  nonperma- 
nent members  are  elected  from  Africa  and 
Asia,  one  from  Eastern  Europe,  two  from 
Latin  America,   and   two  from   Western 


Europe  and  other  areas.  Nonpermanent 
members  are  not  eligible  for  immediate 
reelection.  For  1979  the  nonpermanent 
members  are  Bangladesh,  Bolivia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Gabon,  Jamaica, 
Kuwait,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Portugal,  and 
Zambia.  President:  Rotates  monthly  in 
English  alphabetical  order  of  members. 

Economic  and  Social  Council.  Member- 
ship: 54,  of  which  18  are  elected  each 
year  by  the  General  Assembly  for  3-year 
terms.  President:  Elected  each  year. 

Trusteeship  Council.  Membership:  U.S., 
China,  France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.  Presi- 
dent: Elected  each  year. 

International  Court  of  Justice.  Member- 
ship: 15,  elected  for  9-year  terms  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil from  nominees  of  national  groups 
under  provisions  of  the  ICJ  Statute. 

Secretariat.  Chief  Administrative  Officer: 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
appointed  to  a  5-year  term  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  current  Secretary 
General  is  Kurt  Waldheim  (Austria)  who 
has  served  since  1972.  Staff:  A 
worldwide  staff  of  about  14,400  repre- 
senting 150  languages.  The  Secretary 
General  appoints  the  staff  according  to 
General  Assembly  regulations. 


Taken  and  updated  from  the  Department  of 
State's  Background  Note  on  the  United 
Nations  published  October  1978.  Copies  of 
the  complete  Note  may  be  purchased  for 
70$  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed 
when  ordering  100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to 
the  same  address). 


The  international  community  has 
begun  to  respond.  But  humanitarian 
steps  are  not  enough.  The  community 
of  nations  must  make  a  more  active 
effort  to  restore  peace  to  the  region  and 
to  resolve,  by  nonmilitary  means,  the 
problems  that  developments  in  In- 
dochina have  carried  in  their  wake. 
They  pose  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
region  as  a  whole. 


Demand  for  Global  Responses 

I  believe  we  can  meet  the  challenges 
before  us.  But  let  us  not  misjudge  their 
magnitude.  Resolution  of  regional  dis- 
putes and  placing  new  limits  on  the  in- 
struments of  war  will  require  new  acts 
of  national  and  international  will.  The 
1980's  could  portend  a  prolonged 
energy  crisis.  It  could  be  a  decade  of 
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widespread  famine.  Unless  the  swelling 
deficits  o\'  developing  countries  can  be 
managed,  many  of  their  economies 
may  stagnate;  some  could  be  threatened 
with  collapse.  Global  problems  like 
these  demand  global  responses. 

This  Assembly  will  decide  whether 
to  launch  a  new  round  of  negotiations 
on  economic  cooperation  for  develop- 
ment. Let  me  state  today  that  the 
United  States  would  participate,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  consulta- 
tions to  decide  the  most  effective  way 
of  conducting  such  negotiations. 

If  new  global  negotiations  are  to 
succeed,  their  participants  must  be 
realistic  about  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic capabilities  of  each  other.  We 
must  assign  priority  to  those  issues  on 
which  concrete  results  are  possible. 
And  we  should  avoid  duplicating  the 
work  of  existing  institutions.  In  this 
way.  the  negotiations  could  help  build 
a  global  consensus  for  action. 

Many  of  the  issues  I  have  addressed 
are  already  prominent  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  need  for  coop- 
eration in  addressing  them  requires  that 
we  continue  to  strengthen  this  institu- 
tion. Financial,  procedural,  and  man- 
agement reforms  are  urgently  neces- 
sary. As  a  first  step,  we  urge  that  the 
Secretary  General's  recommendations, 
now  adopted  by  this  Assembly,  be  fully 
implemented. 

The  urgency  of  the  requirements  I 
have  described  calls  for  something 
more  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  distinctions  between  North  and 
South,  as  those  between  East  and  West, 
reflect  differing  interests.  They  have  a 
role  in  defining  the  issues  and  in 
clarifying  our  choices.  But  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  finding  areas 
where  our  interests  converge. 

Each  of  us  has  our  special  values  to 
be  nurtured,  our  particular  goals  to  be 
served.  I  do  not  suggest  it  can  or 
should  be  otherwise.  The  United  States 
believes  in  a  world  of  diversity.  But  let 
us  resolve,  here,  at  this  Assembly,  to 
find  in  our  common  needs  and  common 
humanity  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
search  for  common  ground.  □ 
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its  Government  as  the  only  legitimate  representatives  of  China  to  the  United  Nations." 
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HIE  PRESIDENT:      Soviet  Troops  in  Cuba  and  SALT 


Address  to  the  nation  on  October  1 , 
979. l 


I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
ubject  that  is  my  highest  concern,  as  it 
as  been  for  every  President.  That 
ubject  is  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
Inited  States. 

We  are  at  peace  tonight,  as  we  have 
een  at  peace  throughout  the  time  of 
ly  service  in  this  office.  The  peace  we 
njoy  is  the  peace  of  the  strong.  Our 
ational  defenses  are  unsurpassed  in 
le  world.  Those  defenses  are  stronger 
might  than  they  were  2  years  ago,  and 
ley  will  be  stronger  2  years  from  now 
lan  they  are  tonight,  because  of  care- 
illy  planned  improvements  that  are 
Mng  forward  with  your  support  and 
ith  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

Our  program  for  modernizing  and 
rengthening  the  military  forces  of  the 
ATO  alliance  is  on  track,  with  the 
ill  cooperation  and  participation  of 
ar  European  allies.  Our  strategic  nu- 
ear  forces  are  powerful  enough  to  de- 
roy  any  potential  adversary  many 
mes  over,  and  the  invulnerability  of 
ose  forces  will  soon  be  further  as- 
ired  by  a  new  system  of  powerful 
obile  missiles.  These  systems  are  de- 
gned  for  stability  and  defense. 
Beyond  these  military  defenses,  we 
e  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  advance 

the  control  of  nuclear  weapons — the 
loption  of  the  second  strategic  arms 
nitation  treaty,  SALT  II. 
This  evening,  I  also  want  to  report  to 
»u  about  the  highly  publicized  Soviet 
igade  in  Cuba  and  about  its  bearing 
i  the  important  relationship  between 
ir  nation  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  not  a  simple  or  easy  subject. 
ie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
i  the  two  most  powerful  nations  on 
irth,  and  the  relationship  between  us 
complex  because  it  involves  strong 
ements  of  both  competition  and 
operation. 

Our  fundamental  philosophies  con- 
ct;  quite  often,  our  national  interests 
;nflict  as  well.  As  two  great  nations, 
;  do  have  common  interests,  and  we 
lire  an  overwhelming  mutual  concern 
t  preventing  a  nuclear  war.  We  must 
[•ognize,  therefore,  that  nuclear  arms 
jntrol  agreements  are  vital  to  both  our 
ijntries  and  that  we  must  also  exer- 
|e  self-restraint  in  our  relations  and 
(Sensitive  to  each  other's  concerns. 
[Recently,  we  obtained  evidence  that 
jSoviet  combat  brigade  has  been  in 
jba  for  several  years.  The  presence  of 


Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba  is  of 
serious  concern  to  us. 

I  want  to  reassure  you  at  the  outset 
that  we  do  not  face  any  immediate, 
concrete  threat  that  could  escalate  into 
war  or  a  major  confrontation — but  we 
do  face  a  challenge.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
our  wisdom — a  challenge  to  our  ability 
to  act  in  a  firm,  decisive  way  without 
destroying  the  basis  for  cooperation 
that  helps  to  maintain  world  peace  and 
control  nuclear  weapons.  It's  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  determination  to  give  a 
measured  and  effective  response  to 
Soviet  competition  and  to  Cuban  mili- 
tary activities  around  the  world. 

Soviet-Cuban  Military 
Relationship 

Now,  let  me  explain  the  specific 
problem  of  the  Soviet  brigade  and  de- 
scribe the  more  general  problem  of 
Soviet-Cuban  military  activism  in  the 
Third  World. 

Here  is  the  background  on  Soviet 
forces  in  Cuba:  As  most  of  you  know, 
17  years  ago  in  the  era  of  the  cold  war, 
the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  attempted  to 
introduce  offensive  nuclear  missiles 
and  bombers  into  Cuba.  This  direct 
threat  to  the  United  States  ended  with 
the  Soviet  agreement  to  withdraw  those 
nuclear  weapons  and  a  commitment  not 
to  introduce  offensive  weapons  into 
Cuba  thereafter. 

At  the  time  of  that  1962  missile 
crisis,  there  were  more  than  20,000 
Soviet  military  personnel  in  Cuba. 
Most  of  them  were  withdrawn,  and  we 
monitored  their  departure.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  those  who  stayed  behind 
were  not  combat  forces  but  were  there 
to  advise  and  train  Cubans  and  to  per- 
form intelligence  functions. 

Just  recently,  American  intelligence 
obtained  persuasive  evidence  that  some 
of  these  Soviet  forces  had  been  or- 
ganized into  a  combat  unit.  When  at- 
tention was  then  focused  on  a  careful 
review  of  past  intelligence  data,  it  was 
possible  for  our  experts  to  conclude 
that  this  unit  had  existed  for  several 
years,  probably  since  the  mid-1970's, 
and  possibly  even  longer. 

This  unit  appears  to  be  a  brigade  of 
two  or  three  thousand  men.  It  is  armed 
with  about  40  tanks  and  other  modern 
military  equipment.  It's  been  organized 
as  a  combat  unit.  Its  training  exercises 
have  been  those  of  a  combat  unit. 

This  is  not  a  large  force,  nor  an  as- 
sault force.  It  presents  no  direct  threat 


to  us.  It  has  no  airborne  or  seaborne 
capability.  In  contrast  to  the  1962 
crisis,  no  nuclear  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  involved. 

Nevertheless,  this  Soviet  brigade  in 
Cuba  is  a  serious  matter.  It  contributes 
to  tension  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Central  American  region.  The  delivery 
of  modern  arms  to  Cuba  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  naval  forces  in  Cuban 
waters  have  strengthened  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  military  relationship.  They've 
added  to  the  fears  of  some  countries 
that  they  may  come  under  Soviet  or 
Cuban  pressure. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the 
Soviets  have  been  increasing  the  deliv- 
ery of  military  supplies  to  Cuba.  The 
result  is  that  Cuba  now  has  one  of  the 
largest,  best  equipped  armed  forces  in 
this  region.  These  military  forces  are 
used  to  intrude  into  other  countries  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

There's  a  special  relationship  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Cubans  get  their  weapons  free;  other 
Soviet  satellite  countries  have  to  pay 
for  their  military  supplies. 

The  Communist  regime  in  Cuba  is  an 
economic  failure  that  cannot  sustain  it- 
self. The  Soviet  Union  must  send  to 
Cuba  about  $8  million  in  economic  aid 
every  day. 

Fidel  Castro  does  not  pay  money  for 
Soviet  arms;  the  Cuban  people  pay  a 
much  higher  price.  In  every  interna- 
tional dispute,  on  every  international 
issue,  the  Cuban  regime  automatically 
follows  the  Soviet  line. 

The  Soviet  brigade  is  a  manifestation 
of  Moscow's  dominance  of  Cuba.  It 
raises  the  level  of  that  dominance,  and 
it  raises  the  level  of  responsibility  that 
the  Soviet  Union  must  take  for  es- 
calating Cuban  military  actions  abroad. 

What  We  Are  Doing 

Now,  I  want  to  report  further  on 
what  we  are  doing  to  resolve  these 
problems  and  to  counter  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Over  the  past  3  weeks,  we've  dis- 
cussed this  issue  at  great  length  with 
top  Soviet  officials.  We've  made  it 
clear  that  the  presence  of  a  Soviet 
combat  unit  in  Cuba  is  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  us. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  admit  that 
the  unit  in  question  is  a  combat  unit. 
However,  the  Soviets  have  made  cer- 
tain statements  to  us  with  respect  to  our 
concern:  that  the  unit  in  question  is  a 
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training  center;  that  it  does  nothing 
more  than  training  and  can  do  nothing 
more;  that  they  will  not  change  its 
function  or  status  as  a  training  center. 
We  understand  this  to  mean  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  enlarge  the  unit  or  to 
give  it  additional  capabilities. 

They  have  said  that  the  Soviet  per- 
sonnel in  Cuba  are  not  and  will  not  be  a 
threat  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  nation;  that  they  reaffirm  the 
1962  understanding  and  the  mutually 
agreed-upon  confirmation  in  1970  and 
will  abide  by  it  in  the  future.  We,  for 
our  part,  reconfirm  this  understanding. 

These  assurances  have  been  given  to 
me  from  the  highest  level  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Although  we  have  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  the  unit  has  been  a  combat 
brigade,  the  Soviet  statements  about 
the  future  noncombat  status  of  the  unit 
are  significant.  However,  we  shall  not 
rest  on  these  Soviet  statements  alone. 

First,  we  will  monitor  the  status  of 
the  Soviet  forces  by  increased  surveil- 
lance of  Cuba. 

Second,  we  will  assure  that  no 
Soviet  unit  in  Cuba  can  be  used  as  a 
combat  force  to  threaten  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  in 
this  hemisphere.  Those  nations  can  be 
confident  that  the  United  States  will  act 
in  response  to  a  request  for  assistance 
to  meet  any  such  threat  from  Soviet  or 
Cuban  forces. 

This  policy  is  consistent  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  a 
party  to  the  Rio  treaty.  It's  a 
reaffirmation  in  new  circumstances  of 
John  F.  Kennedy's  declaration  in  1963 
that  we  would  not  permit  any  troops 
from  Cuba  to  move  off  the  island  of 
Cuba  in  an  offensive  action  against  any 
neighboring  countries. 

Third,  I'm  establishing  a  perma- 
nent, full-time  Caribbean  joint  task 
force  headquarters  at  Key  West, 
Florida.  I  will  assign  to  this  headquar- 
ters forces  from  all  the  military  serv- 
ices responsible  for  expanded  planning 
and  for  conducting  exercises.  This 
headquarters  unit  will  employ  desig- 
nated forces  for  action  if  required.  This 
will  substantially  improve  our  capabil- 
ity to  monitor  and  to  respond  rapidly  to 
any  attempted  military  encroachment  in 
this  region. 

Fourth,  we  will  expand  military 
maneuvers  in  the  region.  We  will  con- 
duct these  exercises  regularly  from  now 
on.  In  accordance  with  existing  treaty 
rights,  the  United  States  will,  of 
course,  keep  our  forces  in  Guan- 
tanamo. 

Fifth,  we  will  increase  our  economic 
assistance  to  alleviate  the  unmet  eco- 


nomic and  human  needs  in  the  Carib- 
bean region  and  further  to  insure  the 
ability  of  troubled  peoples  to  resist  so- 
cial turmoil  and  possible  Communist 
domination. 

The  United  States  has  a  worldwide 
interest  in  peace  and  stability.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  further  enhance  the 
capacity  of  our  rapid  deployment  forces 
to  protect  our  own  interests  and  to  act 
in  response  to  requests  for  help  from 
our  allies  and  friends.  We  must  be  able 
to  move  our  ground,  sea,  and  air  units 
to  distant  areas,  rapidly  and  with 
adequate  supplies. 

We  have  reinforced  our  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  are  enhancing  our  intelligence 
capability  in  order  to  monitor  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  activities — both  in 
Cuba  and  throughout  the  world.  We 
will  increase  our  efforts  to  guard 
against  damage  to  our  crucial  intelli- 
gence sources  and  our  methods  of  col- 
lection, without  impairing  civil  and 
constitutional  rights. 

These  steps  reflect  my  determination 
to  preserve  peace,  to  strengthen  our  al- 
liances, and  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  In  developing  them, 
I've  consulted  not  only  with  my  own 
advisers  but  with  congressional  leaders 
and  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  distin- 
guished American  citizens  as  well.  The 
decisions  are  my  own,  and  I  take  full 
responsibility  for  them  as  President  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  brigade 
issue  is  certainly  no  reason  for  a  return 
to  the  cold  war.  A  confrontation  might 
be  emotionally  satisfying  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  for  some  people,  but  it 
would  be  destructive  to  the  national 
interest  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

We  must  continue  the  basic  policy 
that  the  United  States  has  followed  for 
20  years,  under  six  Administrations  of 
both  parties,  a  policy  that  recognizes 
that  we  are  in  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  some  fields  and  that 
we  seek  cooperation  in  others — notably 
maintaining  the  peace  and  controlling 
nuclear  arms. 


The  Need  for  Ratifying  SALT  II 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  greatest 
danger  to  American  security  tonight  is 
certainly  not  the  two  or  three  thousand 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba.  The  greatest 
danger  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  —  including  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  —  is  the  break- 
down of  a  common  effort  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  the  ultimate  threat  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

I  renew  my  call  to  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States  to  ratify  the  SALT 
treaty. 

SALT  II  is  a  solid  treaty.  Insuri 
compliance  with  its  terms  will  not  be 
matter  of  trust.  We  have  highly  soph 
ticated,  national  technical  mear 
carefully  focused  on  the  Soviet  Unic 
to  insure  that  the  treaty  is  verifiable. 
This  treaty  is  the  most  important  st 
ever  taken  to  control  strategic  nucli 
arms.  It  permits  us  to  strengthen  c 
defense  and  to  preserve  the  stratej 
balance  at  lower  risk  and  lower  co 
During  the  past  few  years,  we  ha 
made  real  increases  in  our  defense  < 
penditures  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  c 
5-year  defense  plan.  With  SALT  II, 
can  concentrate  these  increases  in  an 
where  our  interests  are  most  threater 
and  where  direct  military  challenge 
most  likely. 

The  rejection  of  SALT  would  st 
ously  compromise  our  nation's  pes 
and  security. 

Of  course  we  have  disagreeme 
with  the  Soviets.  Of  course  we  hi 
conflicts  with  them.  If  we  did  not  h; 
these  disagreements  and  conflicts, , 
would  not  need  a  treaty  to  reduce  i 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  between  u 
If  SALT  II  is  rejected,  these  d 
agreements  and  conflicts  could  take' 
a  new  and  ominous  dimension.  Agai 
the  background  of  an  uncontrolled  I 
clear  arms  race,  every  confrontation 
dispute  would  carry  the  seeds  of  a  J 
clear  confrontation. 

In  addition,  SALT  II  is  crucial 
American  leadership  and  to  the  furt 
strengthening  of  the  Western  allian 
Obviously,  a  secure  Europe  is  vital 
our  own  security.  The  leaders  of 
European  allies  support  SALT  I 
unanimously.  We've  talked  t( 
number  of  those  leaders  in  the  last  1 
days.  I  must  tell  you  tonight  that  if 
Senate  fails  to  approve  the  SA 
treaty,  these  leaders  and  their  counti 
would  be  confused  and  deeply  alarm 
If  our  allies  should  lose  confidence 
our  ability  to  negotiate  successfully 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  tl 
our  effort  to  build  a  stronger  and  m 
united  NATO  could  fail. 

I  know  that  for  Members  of  C 
gress  this  is  a  troubling  and  a  diffii 
issue,  in  a  troubling  and  difficult  tii 
But  the  Senate  has  a  tradition  of  be 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
world,  and  the  whole  world  is  watch 
the  Senate  today.  I'm  confident  thai 
Senators  will  perform  their  high 
sponsibilities  as  the  national  inte 
requires. 

Politics  and  nuclear  arsenals  do 
mix.  We  must  not  play  politics  with 
security  of  the  United  States.  We  n 
not  play  politics  with  the  surviva 
the  human  race.  We  must  not  f 
politics  with  SALT  II.  It  is  much 
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Background  on  the  Question  of 
Soviet  Troops  in  Cuba 


Following  is  background  informa- 
tion on  the  question  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba,  with  questions  and  answers  on 
some  of  the  specific  points  raised  dur- 
ing briefings  held  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's broadcast  to  the  nation,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979. 

The  surveillance  of  Cuba  which  was 
being  conducted  at  the  time  of  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis  noted  the  exist- 
ence of  Soviet  ground  combat  units  de- 
ployed at  four  major  locations  and  at 
several  sublocations.  One  of  the  major 
locations  was  the  same  as  one  at  which 
major  elements  of  the  combat  unit  now 
in  question  have  been  located. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  that 
took  place  in  1963,  the  United  States 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Soviets  the 
fact  that  these  ground  combat  units 
were  present.  Out  of  those  discussions 
came  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Chairman  Khrushchev,  made  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  that  he  would  ship  out 
of  Cuba  the  ground  combat  units  which 
had  anything  to  do  with  guarding  the 
Soviet  missile  installations  and  bomber 
bases. 

In  1963  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
ducted extensive  surveillance  and 
checked,  among  other  things,  whether 
or  not  the  ground  combat  units  were 
being  removed. 

By  1964  the  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
munity had  concluded  that  the  Soviet 
ground  combat  units  had  been  essen- 
tially withdrawn  from  Cuba. 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  was  a  substantial 


Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba  in 
1962  and  that  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ous military  presence  since  then. 

There  is  also  no  question  that  the 
Soviet  military  presence  changed  its 
mission  in  1963-64  from  being  there  to 
maintain  missiles  to  something  else. 

It  is  clear  today  that  in  the  postmis- 
sile  crisis  period,  the  Soviet  forces  in 
Cuba  did  not  have  enough  equipment 
or  enough  facilities  and  did  not  conduct 
enough  training  activity  to  be  the  kind 
of  a  combat  unit  that  we  see  there 
today.  In  short,  the  mission  and  the 
structure  of  this  brigade  has  changed  at 
least  once  more  since  the  change  after 
the  postmissile  crisis  in  1962. 

When  precisely  it  reached  its  present 
form  is  unclear  to  us  today,  but  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  it  is 
not  a  unit  with  a  primary  purpose  of 
training  Cubans.  The  observed  pattern 
of  activity  of  this  unit  over  the  past 
several  years  does  not  include  any  sub- 
stantial involvement  with  the  training 
of  Cubans  or  Cuban  ground  forces.  It 
does  not  show  any  pattern  of  interplay 
between  Soviet  forces  and  personnel 
and  Cuban  forces  and  people.  The  pat- 
tern of  activity  that  can  be  seen  is  defi- 
nitely similar  to  the  patterns  of  activity 
of  ground  combat  units  inside  the 
Soviet  Union,  carrying  out  their  normal 
combat  training. 

The  organization  of  this  unit,  its 
facilities,  and  its  equipment  are  not 
those  which  would  logically  be  there  if 
it  were  going  to  perform  a  function  of 
training  other  people.  The  organiza- 
tion, the  facilities,  the  equipment  are 


Cuba  (Cont'd) 

important  for  that — too  vital  to  our 
country,  to  our  allies,  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
and  the  purpose  of  my  actions  in  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  re- 
lationship are  exactly  the  same  —  to 
keep  our  nation  secure  and  to  maintain 
a  world  at  peace. 

As  a  powerful  nation,  as  a  super- 
power, we  have  special  responsibilities 
to  maintain  stability  even  when  there 
are  serious  disagreements  among  na- 
tions. 

We've  had  fundamental  differences 
with  the  Soviet  Union  since  1917.  I 
have  no  illusions  about  these  differ- 
ences. The  best  way  to  deal  with  them 
successfully  is  to  maintain  American 


unity,  American  will,  and  American 
strength.  That  is  what  I  am  determined 
to  do. 

The  struggle  for  peace  —  the  long, 
hard  struggle  to  make  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  under  control  of  human  rea- 
son and  human  law  —  is  a  central 
drama  of  our  age. 

At  another  time  of  challenge  in  our 
nation's  history,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  told  the  American  people: 
"We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

We  acted  wisely  then  and  preserved 
the  nation.  Let  us  act  wisely  now  and 
preserve  the  world.  □ 


'Broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House;  text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Oct.  8,  1979. 


those  which  can  be  seen  in  Soviet  units 
of  this  type  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviets  in  military  advisory  capaci- 
ties elsewhere  in  the  world  have  not 
performed  in  this  kind  of  a  pattern  with 
this  kind  of  an  organization,  with  these 
kinds  of  facilities  and  these  amounts  of 
equipment. 

The  conclusion  can  be  drawn — after 
looking  at  its  organization,  at  its 
facilities,  at  its  equipment,  at  its  per- 
sonnel, and  at  its  training  activities — 
that  it  is  not  a  brigade  for  training  Cu- 
bans but  that  it  is  a  brigade  with  a 
combat  capability.  This  can  be  done 
through  thorough  intelligence  research 
involving  not  simply  detecting  whether 
a  Soviet  military  unit  exists  in  Cuba  but 
assessing  the  purpose  of  a  known 
Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba,  its 
intentions,  and  its  plans. 

It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that 
the  composition  of  the  Soviet  units  is 
known.  It  is  a  brigade.  Its  organization 
is  known:  its  rank  structure,  that  it  has 
three  infantry  and  one  tank  battalions, 
and  that  it  is  commanded  by  a  Soviet 
Army  Colonel.  Its  location  is  known: 
that  it  is  garrisoned  in  two  sites.  Its 
size  is  known:  that  it  has  about  2,600 
people.  Its  equipment  is  known:  that  it 
has  40  tanks,  60  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  various  other  pieces  of 
hardware.  Its  training  pattern  is  known: 
that  that  is  similar  to  combat  units  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  it  is  known  that 
it  has  no  observable  connections  with 
the  Cuban  military. 

Over  a  period  of  about  3  weeks 
negotiations  have  been  condticted  with 
the  Soviets.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
had  six  negotiating  sessions  with 
Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin,  two  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  there  has  been  an  ex- 
change between  the  two  heads  of  gov- 
ernment. The  negotiating  sessions  with 
Dobrynin  have  lasted  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  have  been  numerous  telephone 
conversations.  The  two  sessions  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  in  New  York  were 
reasonably  lengthy  and  exhaustive. 

The  serious  concern  of  the  United 
States  about  the  presence  of  this  unit 
was  made  very  clear  to  the  Soviets  in 
all  these  discussions.  At  the  end  of  the 
negotiations  the  Soviets  made  certain 
statements,  or  assurances,  which  they 
have  given  to  the  United  States: 

Number  one:  That  the  unit  in  ques- 
tion is  a  training  center;  that  it  does 
nothing  more  than  training,  and  can  do 
nothing  more. 

Second:  That  they  will  not  change 
its  function  or  status  as  a  training  cen- 
ter. We  understand  this  to  mean  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  the  unit  or 
to  give  it  additional  capabilities. 
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Third:  That  the  Soviet  personnel  in 
Cuba  are  not  and  will  not  be  a  threat  to 
the  United  States  or  to  any  other  na- 
tion. 

Fourth:  That  they  reaffirm  the  1962 
understanding  and  the  mutually  agreed 
confirmation  of  that  understanding  in 
1970 — and  that  they  will  abide  by  it  in 
the  future. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  re- 
confirmed this  understanding. 

The  assurances  have  been  given  to 
the  President  by  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

As  indicated  by  the  President,  al- 
though there  is  persuasive  evidence 
that  the  unit  is  a  combat  brigade,  the 
Soviet  statements  about  the  future  non- 
combatant  status  of  the  unit  are  signifi- 
cant. 

Again  as  the  President  points  out, 
however,  the  United  States  will  not  rest 
on  the  Soviet  statements  alone  but  will 
take  a  number  of  steps. 

First,  the  United  States  will  monitor 
the  status  of  the  Soviet  forces  by  in- 
creasing surveillance  of  Cuba. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  assure 
that  no  Soviet  unit  in  Cuba  can  be  used 
as  a  combat  force  to  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
nation  in  the  hemisphere. 

Third,  the  President  is  establishing  a 
permanent,  full-time  Caribbean  task 
force  headquarters  in  Key  West. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  will  ex- 
pand military  maneuvers  in  the  region 
and  conduct  them  regularly  from  now 
on.  The  President  also  underscores  that 
in  accordance  with  existing  treaty 
rights,  the  United  States  will,  of 
course,  keep  its  forces  in  Guantanamo. 
Fifth,  the  United  States  will  increase 
its  economic  assistance  to  alleviate  the 
economic  and  human  needs  in  the  re- 
gion. A  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Next,  the  President  has  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  has  a  worldwide 
interest  in  peace  and  stability  and  that, 
accordingly,  he  has  directed  further 
enhancement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
rapid  deployment  force  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
friends  and  allies. 

The  President  further  noted  that  the 
United  States  has  already  reinforced  its 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
is  enhancing  its  intelligence  capability 
in  order  to  monitor  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  activities  both  in  Cuba  and 
throughout  the  world.  These  steps  re- 
flect, as  the  President  said,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve peace,  to  strengthen  the  alliance, 
and  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  speech  also  stressed: 


First,  the  very  clear  conclusion  that 
the  main  issue  is  no  reason  to  return  to 
the  cold  war. 

Secondly,  that  the  basic  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  20  years  under  six 
Administrations  will  be  continued. 
This  policy  recognizes  that  while  the 
United  States  is  in  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  also  seeks  to  cooperate 
in  other  areas — notably  in  maintaining 
peace  and  in  controlling  nuclear  arms. 

The  President  very  clearly  called 
upon  the  Congress  to  complete  the 
work  which  is  necessary  for  ratification 
of  the  SALT  treaty  and  to  proceed  with 
the  debate  on  that  treaty.  The  President 
said  it  is  of  critical  importance  to  us 
and  to  world  peace — and  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  our  allies — that  this 
must  go  forward. 

Q.  Was  the  Soviet  Union  asked  to 
remove  the  forces? 

A.  A  number  of  suggestions  and 
proposals  for  resolving  this  matter  were 
sent  forward  by  the  United  States. 
Suggestions  were  made  by  the  other 
side  as  well.  At  the  end  of  those  dis- 
cussions, the  assurances,  statements, 
clarifications  laid  out  very  clearly  in 
the  President's  statement  were  ad- 
vanced. 

Q.  Reference  was  made  to  the  evi- 
dence based  on  the  facilities,  the 
equipment,  the  organization,  and  the 
training  pattern.  The  President  said 
"  ...  the  Soviet  statements  about 
the  future  noncombat  status  of  the 
unit  are  significant."  Does  that 
suggest  that  the  Soviets  have  given 
any  indication  whatsoever  that  they 
will  change  either  the  facilities,  the 
equipment,  the  organization,  or  the 
training? 

A.  Looking  at  the  language  itself,  it 
says  for  example:  "  ...  the  unit  in 
question  is  a  training  center  .  .  .  and 
can  do  nothing  more."  It  further  says 
that  "...  they  will  not  change  its 
function  or  status  as  a  training  center 
....  "  and  by  that  they  mean  not  to 
enlarge  the  unit  or  give  it  additional 
capabilities.  One  of  the  additional 
capabilities  which,  obviously,  the  unit 
does  not  have  now  but  would  be  sig- 
nificant is  any  airlift  or  sealift.  They 
have  said  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
enlarge  the  unit  or  give  it  additional 
capabilities. 

Q.  Combat  status  can  be  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  Does  it  appear 
that  the  mission  of  these  troops  is 
perhaps  to  guard  an  installation  that 
is  important  to  the  Soviets,  perhaps  a 
monitoring  installation  or  an  instal- 
lation attempting  to  plug  into  our 
undersea  grid? 

A.  The  Soviets  have  a  large  moni- 
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toring  facility  in  Cuba,  and  it  certainly 
can't  be  ruled  out  that  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  unit  would  be  to  protect  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  way 
we  view  a  brigade  that  has  tanks  and 
APC's  [armored  personnel  carriers] 
that  are  there  in  sort  of  a  "defen- 
sive" posture  to  guard  a  facility — 
and  one  that  we  would  think  is  there 
in  an  offensive  posture? 

A.  First,  the  size  of  the  brigade  and 
its  equipment  is  inordinate  to  a  func- 
tion of  protecting  the  intelligence- 
collection  facility  that  the  Soviets 
maintain  in  Cuba. 

Secondly,  the  key  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  has  a  combat  capabil- 
ity which  can  be  projected  in  a  way 
which  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  or  others  in  the  region. 

Q.  How  has  the  status  quo,  which 
was  earlier  said  to  be  unacceptable, 
been  changed? 

A.  It  has  been  changed  in  two  ways. 

First,  very  clearly,  the  President  has 
outlined  a  number  of  steps  that  are 
going  to  be  taken  because  it  is  felt  they 
are  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  national 
interests  and  those  of  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Secondly,  the  Soviets  have  made 
certain  statements.  Those  statements 
are  believed  to  be  significant  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  future.  So  from  taking 
a  look  at  those  two  sets  of  factors,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  status  quo  has  been 
altered. 

Q.  Why  should  we  take  assurances 
about  the  future  seriously  when  as- 
surances about  the  past  role  of  this 
brigade  are  not  taken  seriously? 

A.  By  observing  and  monitoring,  by 
increasing  collection  activities,  by  what 
is  being  done;  at  the  same  time  by  tak- 
ing additional  steps  to  strengthen  our 
capabilities  and  to  assure  that  we  have 
the  capability  to  protect  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors  in  the  hemisphere  from 
any  threat  to  them  or  to  their  security. 

Q.  Is  it  really  possible,  politically, 
in  the  real  world,  to  separate  this  se- 
quence of  events  from  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Senate  with  the  SALT 
treaty? 

A.  The  Senators  obviously  will  be 
reading  very  carefully  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  say  tonight.  We  believe 
very  deeply  that  SALT  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  A  great  many 
of  the  Senators  who  are  concerned 
about  this  issue,  however,  are  also  very 
concerned  about  SALT— and  feel  that 
it  should  go  forward  on  its  own  merits. 

And  indeed,  even  in  situations  of  ( 
tension  like  this,  such  as  we  have  had, 
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it  is  all  the  more  important  to  have 
agreement  on  such  fundamental  matters 
as  strategic  balance,  or  factors  that  af- 
fect our  two  nations. 

Q.  Does  this  training  facility,  or 
combat  headquarters,  or  whatever  it 
is  called,  constitute  a  base  in  the 
sense  that  the  President  used  that 
word? 

A.  We  have  not  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  constitutes  a  "base."  We 
will  continue  to  review  the  matter,  but 
we  have  not  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  How  has  this  "incident"  af- 
fected our  overall  relationship  with 
the  Soviets? 

A.  Both  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  have  recognized  very  clearly  that 
this  matter,   if  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved, can  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
relationship  between  our  two  countries 
and,  therefore,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  both  of  our  nations. 
That  is  why  so  much  time  has  been 
given  to  this,   at  the  highest  level, 
:  starting  with  those  at  the  head  of  the 
:  government,  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
others.   Obviously,   this  is  a  matter 
which  both  countries  feel  to  be  of  great 
|  importance  to  our  basic  relationship. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  its  resolu- 
tion has  moved  us  forward,  or  set  us 
'back,  or  are  we  on  an  even  plane? 

A.  It  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  The  President  referred  to  as- 
surances from  the  Soviets'  "highest 
levels."  Are  we  to  assume,  then, 
I  that  this  is  the  text  of  a  message  that 
Brezhnev  sent  to  Mr.  Carter? 

A.  You  should  make  the  assumption 
that  what  has  been  said  precisely  re- 
jects statements  that  were  made  to  us 
at  the  highest  levels. 

Q.  Is  this  the  language  the  Soviets 
Jused,  or  is  this  our  summary,  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  they 
used? 

A.  This  is  language  which  they  used. 

! 

Q.  Give  us  your  perspective  on  this 
issue:  How  long  has  this  brigade  been 
llthere? 

Is  it  a  question  of  earlier  Admin 
istrations — earlier  watches  not  pick- 
,ng  up  on  this  brigade  down  there? 
lOeliberately  ignoring  it?  Putting  our 
j-esources  elsewhere?  Or  did  we  just 
j»ut  it  together  here  as  of  August  17th 
jbr  a  variety  of  reasons? 

I    A.  We  cannot  tell  when  it  took  this 
iorm  and  assumed  this  mission.  It  was 

it  least  3  years  ago — maybe  somewhat 

onger. 
This  is  not  a  condemnation  of  any 

•revious  Administration. 


In  Cuba  there  are  lots  of  tanks  and 
APC's  exactly  like  those  in  the  Soviet 
unit.  What  we  are  trying  to  find  out  is, 
what  has  been  the  purpose  for  having 
this  particular  set  of  soldiers  and 
equipment  there.  That  is  not  easy,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  we  were  able, 
eventually,  to  put  all  these  pieces  to- 
gether. 

Q.  Was  it  our  assumption  or  ex- 
pectation that  in  due  course  that  unit 
would  have  been  given  sealift  and 
airlift  capability? 

A.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
tent to  do  that. 

Q.  If  we  don't  know  what  their 
mission  is  and  how  long  they  have 
been  equipped  and  what  they  are 
doing,  how  can  one  say  they  are  no 
threat  to  us? 

A.  We  do  know  what  they're  doing. 
We  know  the  kind  of  training  they  are 
doing;  we  know  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion it  is  there.  We  don't  know  why  the 
Soviet  Union  has  decided  that  this  is  an 
appropriate  unit  for  it  to  have  in  Cuba. 
A  brigade  of  Soviet  forces  is  not  a 
threat  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
available  for  use  to  defend  ourselves, 
forces  which  to  this  are  as  a  giant  to  an 
ant.  We  can  deploy  forces  in  the  region 
that  could  swamp  any  such  force.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  threat  in  those  terms  to 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
President  makes  plain  in  his  speech, 
the  Soviet  brigade  is,  and  should  be,  a 
matter  of  some  concern  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations  and,  therefore,  is  to 
us  too  because  it  might  be  used.  The 
Cuban  forces,  which  in  Cuba  amount  to 
a  much  larger  force  than  this  Soviet 
brigade,  could  also  be  a  threat  if  they 
were  used  to  intervene  in  surrounding 
areas. 

The  actions  that  we  are  taking  are 
not  designed  to  greatly  increase  U.S. 
strength.  U.S.  strength  and  capability 
in  this  area  already  are  very  large.  Our 
actions  do  serve  to  remind  people  that 
the  problem  is  not  of  a  magnitude  that 
could  threaten  us.  We  have  and  will 
train  and  exercise  forces  which  are  very 
much  larger  than  this  and  could,  should 
the  contingency  arise,  take  care  of  any 
such  situation. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  this  "beefing 
up"  is  essentially  political  rather 
than  military? 

A.  No.  There  are  two  pieces,  you 
will  recall.  One  is  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  task  force  headquarters  at  Key 
West  whose  purpose  will  be  to  concen- 
trate on  planning  and  on  training  and 
on  exercises  and,  as  needed,  on  tactical 
surveillance,  and  should  the  need  arise, 
conducting  contingency  operations. 

Q.  Will  you  reactivate  the  Key 
West  Naval  Station  at  Boca  Chica? 


I  I 

A.  The  Key  West  Naval  Station 
continues  to  exist.  This  is  only  a  head- 
quarters organization.  It  will  be 
perhaps  60-100  people.  We  will,  as 
necessary,  assign  to  it  forces  for  the 
functions  that  have  been  mentioned; 
that  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in  re- 
minding us  of  our  strength.  Should  it 
be  necessary,  it  would  conduct  what- 
ever operations  are  necessary. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  go  back  and 
do  the  aerial  reconnaissance  of  Cuba 
which  was  suspended  in  1977? 

A.  The  President's  statement  includes 
the  statement  that  we  will  augment  our 
surveillance  as  necessary;  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  assets, 
we  will. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  real  threat,  then 
why  must  any  additional  action  be 
taken?  And  what  could  they  be  set- 
ting out  to  prevent? 

A.  There  is  not  a  threat  to  the  im- 
mediate security  of  the  United  States. 
This  force  and  the  overall  Soviet- 
Cuban  military  relationship,  however, 
raise  real  questions  and  concerns  in  the 
minds  of  other  countries  in  the  region. 

Q.  Senator  Church  said  several 
weeks  ago  that  as  long  as  the  brigade 
as  a  combat  brigade  remained  in 
Cuba,  he  saw  no  likelihood  that  the 
Senate  would  ratify  SALT.  Well,  the 
brigade  is  going  to  remain  appar- 
ently, so  what  assurance  do  you  have 
now  that  SALT  can  be  saved? 

A.  In  talking  to  a  number  of  Senators 
who  have  been  briefed  about  the 
speech,  in  almost  every  case,  the  re- 
sponse that  we  have  received  is:  "We 
believe  that  the  SALT  treaty  hearings 
should  go  forward;  we  believe  that  it 
should  be  taken  up  on  its  own  merits, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  do  that."  It  is 
our  best  judgment  that  that  will  be  the 
case. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  the  size  of 
this  task  force  that  is  going  to  be 
down  there? 

A.  What  we  are  establishing  is  a  task 
force  headquarters  which  will  have 
perhaps  60  people,  to  begin  with;  it 
might  expand  to  100.  It  will  be  estab- 
lished beginning  this  week.  It  will  have 
assigned  to  the  headquarters  personnel 
from  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rines. And  it  will,  depending  upon  the 
particular  things  that  it  happens  to  be 
supervising  at  a  particular  time,  have 
assigned  to  it  operational  forces  from 
each  of  these  services.  And  that  might 
go  anywhere  from  a  battalion  of  Ma- 
rines for  some  functions  to  a  substan- 
tial Naval  task  force  plus  some  air 
squadrons  in  others.  □ 
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News  Conference 
of  October  9  (Excerpts) 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 

about  his  recent  trips  to  the  Middle 
East.  He  has  or  will  make  a  report  to 
Ambassador  Strauss,  who  is  our  Mid- 
east negotiator. 


K 


h.l 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  have 
diffused  the  problem  or  issue  of  the 
Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba  and  satisfied 
those  who  seek  a  bigger  defense 
budget  enough  now  to  win  SALT 
ratification  this  year,  and  if  so,  how? 

A.  I  believe  SALT  will  be  ratified 
this  year  basically  on  its  own  merits. 
It's  obvious  to  me  that  the  SALT  treaty 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  It 
enhances  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  it  contributes  to  world  peace,  it 
will  strengthen  our  own  alliances,  it 
will  preserve  our  place  as  a  leader  of 
the  Western  world,  it  will  let  it  be  more 
easy  for  us  to  control  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear explosives  all  over  the  world. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  answered  the 
question  of  the  Soviet  combat  unit  in 
Cuba  adequately.  I  think  we've  isolated 
any  threat  from  that  unit.  We'll  in- 
crease our  surveillance  there  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  obviously  has  been  an 
important  issue  for  us  to  address.  I  be- 
lieve it's  been  addressed  adequately. 

As  far  as  the  defense  budget  is  con- 
cerned, that  still  must  be  resolved.  I'm 
committed  to  a  3%  real  growth  in  our 
defense.  I  have  maintained  that  posi- 
tion for  the  last  3  years.  It's  important 
to  us,  to  our  allies,  to  American 
strength.  If  I  see  a  need  for  increased 
defense  programs,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  them  to  the  Congress. 


Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  Dr. 
Kissinger's  statement  that  the  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba  are  the  first  or- 
ganized hostile  force  in  this  hemi- 
sphere since  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
that  we've  accepted,  and  also  do  you 
feel  that  the  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba 
symbolize  the  growing  expansionism 
of  the  Russians,  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  The  troops  in  Cuba  have  been 
there  for  a  long  time.  I've  not  read 
Secretary  Kissinger's  speech.  I've  read 
news  reports  of  it.  Its  basic  premises 
are  compatible  with  my  own,  that  the 
presence  of  a  Soviet  combat  unit  there 
is  a  serious  matter,  which  I  think  we 
have  addressed  as  best  we  could. 

Secondly,  that  this  is  not  the  most 
important  matter  of  all,  that  above  and 
beyond  that,  it's  important  to  recognize 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  contain 
Cuban  interventionism  or  adventurism 
around  the  world.  As  you  know,  this 
began  primarily  with  the  entrance  of 
more  than  a   10,000  body  of  troops 


from  Cuba  into  Angola  in  1975  before  I 
was  President. 

We  do  look  upon  this  as  a  major 
threat.  I  have  not  seen  any  reports  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  recommended  dif- 
ferent moves  from  the  ones  that  I  out- 
lined to  the  nation  on  the  evening 
of  October  1.  So  we  do  share  a 
common  concern.  I  think  that  our  re- 
sponse was  measured  and  appropriate. 
I  do  not  favor  the  Soviets  extending 
their  arm  of  influence  to  the  Cubans  or 
anyone  else  around  the  world. 

This  has  been  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  attempt  to  meet 
them  and  compete  with  them  ade- 
quately in  my  opinion  on  a  peaceful 
basis.  And  in  my  judgment,  if  we  can 
control  the  military  expenditures  and 
have  equality,  have  arms  control,  in 
my  judgment,  we  can  compete  with  the 
Soviets  on  a  peaceful  basis  with  an  ex- 
cellent prospect  for  victory. 

The  Soviets  represent  a  totalitarian 
nation.  We  are  committed  to  peace  and 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  Soviets 
subjugate  the  rights  of  an  individual 
human  being  to  the  rights  of  the  state. 
We  do  just  the  opposite.  The  Soviets 
are  an  atheistic  nation.  We  have  deep 
and  fundamental  religious  beliefs.  The 
Soviets  have  a  primary  emphasis  on  the 
military  aspect  of  their  economy.  Ours 
is  much  more  broadly  based  to  give  the 
benefits  of  economic  growth  to  indi- 
vidual human  beings.  So  I  believe  that 
in  addition  to  that,  our  raising  a  stand- 
ard of  human  rights  and  the  honoring  of 
national  aspirations,  not  trying  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  gives  us  an  additional  ad- 
vantage in  a  peaceful  competition  with 
the  Soviets.  So  I  don't  have  any  fear  of 
or  any  trepidation  about  that  intense 
competition  with  the  Soviets  on  a 
peaceful  basis. 

I  obviously  want  the  same  thing  that 
President  Brezhnev  wants;  that  is,  the 
avoidance  of  a  nuclear  war.  So  we  have 
some  things  in  common,  the  avoidance 
of  war.  We  have  other  things  in  com- 
mon, a  willingness  to  compete.  We've 
got  advantages  over  them  that  I  hope  to 
utilize  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Q,  .  .  ,  will  you  plan  on  talking 
to  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  in  re- 
sponse to  his  meetings  with  Yasir 
Arafat? 

A.  I  have  no  plans  to  talk  to  Rev- 
erend Jackson.   I  presume  you  mean 


Q.  In  your  speech  on  Cuba  the 
other  night,  you  spoke  about  wanting 
to  increase  the  capabilities  of  our 
rapid  deployment  force. 

A.  Forces. 

Q.  Forces.  I  wondered  if  you 
could  say  under  what  circumstances 
you  would  be  willing  to  intervene 
militarily  in  the  Middle  East. 

A.  I  see  no  prospect  at  this  point  for 
our  intervention  militarily  in  anyplace 
in  the  world.  That  would  be  a  judgment 
that  I  would  only  make  if  I  thought  the 
security  of  our  country  was  directly 
threatened. 


Q.  Further  on  the  Fed  tight  money 
policy,  figures  such  as  from  the 
West  German  Deutsche  Bundesbank 
President  Emminger  and  Democra- 
tic Party  presidential  candidate  Lyn- 
don LaRouche  [sic],  have  charged 
that  this  is  leading  us  rapidly  toward 
the  crash  of  1979.  Will  you  move  to 
stabilize  the  dollar  in  the  economy 
by  collaborating  with  Europe  on 
their  moves  to  demonetize  gold  as  La 
Rouche  and  others  have  suggested? 

A.  I  doubt  that  that  is  in  prospect, 
certainly  not  for  this  year.  We  do 
cooperate  with  our  allies  and  friends 
and  trade  partners  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  worldwide  monetary  system,  in- 
cluding at  times  the  interrelationship 
between  currencies  from  one  country 
and  another  and  sometimes  the  basic 
metals.  I  don't  see  any  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  any  American  because  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  price  of  gold,  ex- 
cept those  who  have  sold  early  or 
bought  late.  But  as  far  as  the  average 
citizen  is  concerned,  the  price  of  gold, 
whether  it  is  $200  an  ounce  or  $400, 
has  very  little  impact. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  decided  to  raise  interest  rates  and 
take  other  steps  concerning  the  reserve 
supply  of  money  to  be  kept  on  hand  by 
banks.  This  has  resulted  in  a  strength- 
ening of  the  dollar,  which  had  already 
begun  to  strengthen,  and  I  believe  that 
it's  well  within  the  bounds  of  manage- 
ment, it  is  stable.  I  noticed  an  analysis 
that  showed  that  in  the  last  year  the 
price  of  the  dollar,  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  as  compared  to  currencies  of  all 
our  trade  partners,  has  increased  sub- 
stantially. Among  the  OPEC  nations 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  and  their  trade  partners,  the 
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THE  SECRETARY:        Currents  of  Change 

in  Latin  America 


Address  before  the  Foreign  Policy 
wciation  in  New  York  on  September 
1979. 1 

[  want  to  talk  this  noon  about  a  re- 
in in  which  the  surface  waves  have 
eived  more  attention  than  the  deeper 
Tents  shaping  them.  I  refer  to  Latin 
nerica.  Beneath  the  conflict  and 
ntroversy,  quieter  but  profound 
inges  are  taking  place  in  the  hemi- 
lere.  They  are  leading  toward  eco- 
nic  growth,  toward  democracy,  and 


toward  greater  international  engage- 
ment. 

These  trends  are  neither  uniform  nor 
immutable.  Distinct  crosscurrents  are 
also  present.  The  interplay  of  these  and 
other  forces  may  at  times  produce  tur- 
moil. But  the  broad  directions  are  un- 
mistakable. Economies  are  expanding, 
democratic  values  are  taking  firmer 
hold,  and  the  international  role  of  Latin 
American  nations  is  widening  and 
deepening. 

Let  me  discuss  these  basic  trends  in 


the  region.  What  do  they  mean  for  the 
countries  there  and  for  the  United 
States?  And,  mindful  of  these  changes, 
how  are  we  approaching  our  relations 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere? 


Latin  America  Today 

Economic  Growth.  Over  the  past 
generation,  dramatic  economic  growth 
has  occurred  throughout  the  region. 


lue  of  the  dollar,  even  before  we 
ide  this  recent  move,  had  increased 
I  over  the  last  year. 
So  I  believe  the  dollar  is  stable,  I 
Sieve  the  world  economy  is  stable, 
i  I  see  no  prospect  of  shifting  to  a 
id  price  of  gold  and  a  gold  standard. 


Q.  By  all  accounts,  it  appears  that 
the  coming  months,  a  million  or 
ire  people  could  die  in  Kampuchea 
starvation.  I  know  that  you  talked 
Dut  this  with  the  Pope  the  other 
y.  What  if  anything  can  this  gov- 
timent  do  in  combination  with 
ler  groups? 

\.  We  have  been  encouraging  the 
nanitarian  granting  of  aid,  particu- 
ly  food  aid  to  the  people  of  Kam- 
chea,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
om,  maybe  millions  of  whom  are 
rving.  We  are  trying  to  work  out 
th  the  uncertain  leaders  of  that 
intry — uncertain  because  it's  con- 
ted  through  war — a  mechanism  by 
ich  the  United  Nations  primarily, 
Red  Cross,  and  UNICEF,  could  get 
»d  in  to  those  people  who  are  within 
mpuchea. 

rhere's  also  a  legal  problem  in  refu- 
:  funds  because  it  hasn't  yet  been 
ermined  legally  if  a  person  who 
m't  left  the  country  is  still  identifi- 
e  as  a  refugee.  The  fact  that  the 
intry  is  divided  by  war  creates  a 
nplication.  But  we  are  ready  and 
;er  to  join  in  with  other  countries  to 
ivide  humanitarian  aid  to  all  the 
>ple,of  Kampuchea  who  are  starving, 
I  we  will  move  on  that  without  any 
ther  delay  as  soon  as  it's  possible  to 
i  other  countries  in  this  effort. 


).  Going  back  to  your  comments 
»ut  competition  with  the  Soviet 


Union  with  regard  to  arms,  would 
you  support  NATO  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  missile  to  counter  the 
SS-20?  And  if  I  could  add  another 
question  there,  do  you  have  any 
reaction  to  President  Brezhnev's 
conditional  offer,  too,  on  arms  re- 
duction in  central  Europe? 

A.  Our  allies  and  we  are  carefully 
assessing  the  significance  of  President 
Brezhnev's  statement.  However,  I'd 
like  to  point  out  that  what  he's  offering 
in  effect  is  to  continue  their  own  rate  of 
modernization  as  it  has  been  provided, 
we  don't  modernize  at  all. 

They  have  had  an  actual  reduction  in 
launchers  the  last  few  years.  They've 
been  replacing  the  old  SS-4's  and 
SS-5's  with  the  SS-20,  not  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis,  but  the  SS-20  has  three 
warheads,  the  old  missiles  only  had 
one  warhead.  The  SS-20  has  a  much 
greater  range.  It  can  reach  our  Western 
allies'  countries  as  a  target  even  if  it's 
located  in  the  central  part  of  Russia. 

It's  three  to  six  times  as  accurate  as 
the  old  missiles  which  it  replaced,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  it's  mobile;  that  is, 
it  can't  be  located  specifically  and  de- 
stroyed with  a  preemptive  strike  if  that 
should  become  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
allies. 

They  also  have  replaced  older  air- 
planes with  the  Backfire  bomber.  So 
it's  not  quite  as  constructive  a  proposal 
as  at  first  blush  it  seems  to  be.  I  think 
it's  an  effort  designed  to  disarm  the 
willingness  or  eagerness  of  our  allies 
adequately  to  defend  themselves. 

In  my  judgment,  the  decision  ought 
to  be  made  to  modernize  the  Western 
allies'  military  strength  and  then 
negotiate  with  full  commitment  and 
determination  mutually  to  lower  arma- 
ments on  both  sides,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  NATO  countries,  so  that  we 
can  retain  equivalency  of  military 


strength,  equity  of  military  strength 
and  have  a  lower  overall  level  of 
armaments.  This  is  what  we  hope  to 
achieve. 

I  might  point  out  that  Chancellor 
Schmidt  said,  I  believe  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  that  a  prerequisite  to  a  de- 
cision by  our  NATO  allies  to  take  these 
steps  which  he  considers  to  be  vital  for 
the  security  of  NATO  is  the  passage  of 
SALT  II. 

So  if  we  can  be  successful  in  con- 
trolling existing  strategic  Soviet  and 
U.S.  atomic  weapons  through  SALT  II, 
then  we'll  move  in  the  next  step  to  re- 
ducing the  nuclear  weapons  which 
don't  have  intercontinental  range.  And 
along  with  that,  we'll  continue  with  our 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
effort  to  reduce  conventional  arms. 

It's  an  interesting  proposal;  it's  one 
that  might  show  promise.  We're  as- 
sessing it  carefully,  but  it's  not  as  great 
a  step  as  would  ordinarily  be  judged  at 
first. 


Q.  A  question  on  the  Middle  East 
—  do  you  agree  with  those  such  as 
former  Ambassador  Andrew  Young 
and  George  Ball  and  others  who  say 
that  it  is  now  time  to  do  away  with 
the  restrictions  put  on  our  foreign 
policy  by  Henry  Kissinger  and  open 
up  a  dialogue  with  the  Palestinians 
and  the  PLC)  [Palestine  Liberation 
Organization]? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  We  will  not  negoti- 
ate with  the  PLO.  We  will  not  recog- 
nize the  PLO  until  after  the  PLO  rec- 
ognizes Israel's  right  to  exist  and  en- 
dorses U.N.  Resolution  242  as  a  basis 
for  Middle  East  peace.  □ 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Oct.  15.  p.  1836. 
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•  Since  1960  Latin  America's  econ- 
omies have  expanded  rapidly.  As  a  re- 
sult, Latin  America's  share  of  world 
trade  has  grown  by  more  than  a  third. 

•  The  region  produces  and  exports  a 
growing  variety  of  manufactured  goods 
as  well  as  raw  materials  and  oil. 

•  A  number  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  now  among  the  most  in- 
dustrialized and  urban  in  the  world. 
Several  are  emerging  as  global  eco- 
nomic powers. 

This  vitality  is  closely  linked  to  our 
own  well-being.  To  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  the  daily  lives  of  citi- 
zens in  New  York  and  Caracas,  in 
Mexico  City  and  Los  Angeles  are  in- 
tertwined. Social  and  economic  condi- 
tions elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  have 
a  direct  impact  on  us  in  every  phase  of 
our  lives. 

The  flow  of  people  and  goods,  tech- 
nology, and  capital — in  both  direc- 
tions— is  at  unprecedented  levels. 
Three  nations — Brazil,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela — are  among  our  top  dozen, 
and  fastest  growing,  trading  partners. 

With  Latin  America's  rapid  develop- 
ment has  come  a  shift  toward  more 
pragmatic  economic  policies.  The 
hemisphere's  planners  generally  have 
discarded  dogmatic  strategies  in  favor 
of  mixed  economies.  Governments  are 
performing  certain  essential  functions, 
but  the  private  sector  also  has  a  vital 
role.  The  ideological  tensions  sur- 
rounding private  investment  have  di- 
minished, as  both  host  nations  and 
foreign  investors  have  learned  to 
negotiate  to  mutual  advantage.  These 
are  welcome  developments  for  they  en- 
able U.S.  business  to  add  its  dynamism 
to  that  of  Latin  America. 

Certainly,  many  serious  economic 
problems  remain  in  the  region.  Its 
societies  feel  the  consequences  of  in- 
flation, high  energy  prices,  and  the 
economic  slowdown  around  the  world. 
Some  Caribbean  nations  are  just  begin- 
ning the  awesome  task  of  translating 
national  independence  into  measurable 
progress  for  their  people.  Regional 
fragmentation  still  hampers  develop- 
ment both  in  the  Caribbean  and  in 
Central  America. 

Sharp  economic  inequities  plague  the 
region.  The  fruits  of  rapid  growth,  in 
many  cases,  have  not  reached  the  poor 
majority,  and  the  gap  widens.  For  too 
many,  each  dawn  still  brings  the  hard 
reality  of  want  and  frustration. 

But  despite  persistent  problems,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  enormous  poten- 
tial of  the  region  is  beginning  to  be 
realized.  The  challenge  for  Latin 
America  in  the  1980's  will  be  to  com- 
bine sustained  growth  with  increased 
equity. 

As  trade,  technology  transfers,  cap- 


ital flows,  migration,  fishing  rights, 
and  other  economic  issues  move  to  the 
top  of  the  hemispheric  agenda,  there 
are  new  opportunities  for  us — and  new 
sources  of  friction  as  well.  National 
interests  will  be  asserted  vigorously  on 
all  sides.  Those  interests  will  some- 
times clash.  As  competition  in  trade 
expands,  for  example,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  assure  that  it  takes  place  in 
ways  that  are  fair  to  all  trading 
partners,  and  to  all  Americans. 

But  if  we  all  proceed  with  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  interest  we  have  in 
each  other's  well-being,  we  can  find 
common  ground. 

The  Democratic  Resurgence.   A 

second  dimension  of  the  changes  now 
taking  place  in  the  region  is  the 
gradual,  uneven  but  nonetheless  dis- 
tinct movement  toward  greater  democ- 
racy and  respect  for  human  rights. 

•  A  year  ago,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public transferred  power  peacefully  to 
an  elected  opposition  candidate  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century. 

•  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  recently  inau- 
gurated constitional  governments  after 
10  years  of  military  rule. 

•  Peru  has  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  is  preparing  for  national  elec- 
tions next  year. 

•  In  Central  America  Nicaragua  is 
attempting  to  overcome  the  legacy  of 
40  years  of  dictatorship.  Honduras  will 
elect  a  constituent  assembly  next 
spring. 

•  In  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  the 
last  2  years  have  witnessed  many  tan- 
gible improvements  in  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  person.  We  have  wel- 
comed and  supported  this  resurgence. 

But  the  competition  between  de- 
mocracy and  authoritarianism  is  far 
from  over.  Injustice,  frustration,  and 
fear  can  breed  cycles  of  violent  ex- 
tremes, producing  polarization  within 
countries  and  in  the  region.  Repres- 
sion, terrorism,  or  their  scars  persist, 
even  in  nations  with  once  proud  demo- 
cratic traditions. 

Thus,  the  prospects  for  democracy 
and  human  rights  are  far  from  uniform. 
But  the  currents  are  moving  in  favora- 
ble directions.  The  transition  to  more 
stable  and  open  systems  is  underway 
and  gaining  momentum. 

These  moves  toward  more 
democratic  and  open  societies  in  Latin 
America  are  distinctly  in  our  interest. 
The  great  strength  of  democracy  is  its 
flexibility  and  resilience.  It  opens  op- 
portunities for  broadly  based  political 
and  economic  participation.  By  en- 
couraging compromise  and  accommo- 
dation, it  fosters  evolutionary  change. 

In  short,  the  evolution  toward  de- 
mocracy serves  our  interests   in   a 
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dynamic  community  of  nations  in  fhh 
hemisphere. 

Greater  International  Engage 

ment.  A  third  dimension  of  change  ir 
Latin  America  is  the  growing  role  o1 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  in  shap 
ing  regional  and  international  response: 
to  shared  problems. 

In  the  region,  Latin  American  ini! 
tiatives  have  led  to  the  Tlatelolci 
nuclear-free  zone  and  the  newly  create* 
court  for  human  rights.  Last  month  thi 
countries  of  the  Andean  pact,  drawi 
closer  together  by  their  convergent 
toward  more  democratic  systems,  is 
sued  the  declaration  of  Quito  pledginj 
their  support  for  democratization  am 
human  rights  throughout  the  hemi 
sphere.  The  leadership  of  these  Souti 
American  states — together  with  Mex 
ico,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  like 
minded  countries  in  the  Caribbean - 
enabled  the  Organization  of  America 
States  (OAS)  to  play  an  important  roj 
in  support  of  political  change  ii 
Nicaragua.  The  OAS  has  been  en 
hanced  as  a  result. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  and  til 
Caribbean  are  also  playing  an  increai 
ingly  critical  role  in  global  negotiation 
between  North  and  South.  From  tb 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  to  the  cr< 
ation  of  UNCTAD  [U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development],  the  Lat! 
Americans  are  asserting  their  lea^ 
ership  energetically. 

At  times  we  will  differ — eve 
strongly — as  we  do  with  some  of  tl 
statements  made  at  the  recent  meetir 
of  the  nonaligned  movement  i 
Havana.  But  Latin  American  initiativ. 
are  an  increasingly  important  part  < 
the  global  framework  within  which  v 
must  work  to  achieve  greater  prosperii 
and  security  for  our  own  people.  Tl 
realization  of  basic  U.S.  objectives 
the  world — from  structuring  a  bett 
functioning  international  economy 
halting  the  ominous  spread  of  nucle 
weapons — will  depend,  more  than  ev 
before,  on  our  ability  to  work  with  o 
friends  in  the  hemisphere. 

Future  Relations  With  Latin 
America 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  futu 
relations  with  our  neighbors? 

If  we  are  properly  attentive  to  the  i 
gion,  the  changes  that  are  taking  pla 
can  lead  to  more  sturdy  and  durat 
ties.  Relations  between  the  Unit 
States  and  the  nations  of  Latin  Ameri 
continue  to  be  affected  by  the  di 
parities  of  power  between  us.  This  pi 
duces  differing  perceptions  and  cc 
flicting  approaches  on  many  issue 
But  Latin  America's  growth  is  bringi 
new  balance.   Inter- American  relatic 
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ships  are  becoming  more  open  and 
forward  looking. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, we  have  made  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  fashion  a  course  that  recognizes 
the  new  realities  of  the  hemisphere  and 
the  distinctive  differences  among  Latin 
American  nations  and  people.  As 
President  Carter  said  last  year  in  his 
address  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States: 

Slogans  [will]  no  longer  suffice  to  describe 
the  diversity  of  the  Americas  nor  [will]  a  single 
formula  be  helpful  when  our  individual  and  our 
common  interests  are  so  clearly  global  in 
scope.  The  problems  .  .  .  require  that  we  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  think  and  act  more 
broadly. 

From  his  first  days  in  office,  Presi- 
dent Carter  made  clear  his  intention  to 
conclude  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  to 
strengthen  the  basis  on  which  the  canal 
is  operated  and  defended  and  take  ac- 
count of  the  rights  and  aspirations  of 
the  Panamanian  people.  The  new 
treaties  go  into  effect  on  Monday. 

Just  as  Americans  have  been  right- 
fully proud  of  our  success  in  building 
hat  technological  marvel  when  others 
lad  failed,  so  too  we  should  be  proud 
)f  our  achievement  in  building  a  new 
partnership  with  Panama.  For  it  points 
to  a  new  direction  in  our  dealings  with 
,he  hemisphere — based  on  shared  re- 
sponsibility, not  domination  or  de- 
pendence; on  justice  and  accommoda- 
iion,  not  confrontation. 

J.S.  Approach  Toward 
^atin  America 

I  In  a  speech  a  few  months  ago  to  the 
National  Urban  League,  I  outlined  the 
dements  of  that  new  approach  to  the 
leveloping  world  in  general.  Today,  let 
tie  describe  this  approach  as  it  affects 
Mir  relations  with  the  closest  and  most 
ndustrialized  part  of  the  developing 
korld. 

First,  in  our  economic  relations  we 
re  seeking  to  increase  both  the  partic- 
ipation— and  the  responsibilities — of 
eveloping  countries  in  the  interna- 
onal  economic  system. 

We  have  made  some  genuine  prog- 
pss  in  recent  years.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  stronger,  better 
Capitalized,  and  becoming  more  re- 
,3onsive  to  the  developing  world.  The 
•Jew  trade  rules  agreed  to  earlier  this 
ear  open  new  opportunities  for  coun- 
ties entering  the  world  trading  system. 

number  of  individual  agreements 
ave  been  reached  to  limit  damaging 
wings  in  the  price  of  particular  com- 
lodities.  And  we  have  agreed  on  the 

ements  of  a  common  fund  to  help 
abilize  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 


We  are  committed  to  achieving  fur- 
ther concrete  progress.  One  issue  that 
is  of  particular  concern  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  America  is  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  that  has  been 
negotiated.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  secure  congressional  ratification  for 
the  agreement.  It  is  important,  and  we 
will  continue  to  work  until  it  is 
approved. 

Continued  transformations  in  the 
world  economy  will  demand  continued 
creativity  in  balancing  the  interests  of 
all  countries.  Our  relations  with  Mex- 
ico are  a  prime  example.  The  range  and 
diversity  of  issues  in  our  relations  are 
probably  greater  than  with  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Because  we  share 
a  2000-mile  border,  because  we  share 
democratic  perspectives,  because  our 
economies  are  both  strong  and  interde- 
pendent, Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant countries  in  the  world  for  us. 

When  President  Carter  and  President 
Lopez  Portillo  meet  tomorrow,  they 
will  do  so  with  a  mutual  recognition  of 
our  common  need  to  continue  to 
strengthen  the  cooperation  between  us. 
The  successful  completion  last  week  of 
negotiations  on  natural  gas  demon- 
strates the  benefits  we  both  can  derive. 

Second,  we  are  focusing  our  atten- 
tion and  resources  on  practical  solu- 
tions to  concrete  development  prob- 
lems. 

We  are  targeting  our  bilateral  aid  on 
the  pressing  daily  needs  of  people  in 
the  poorer  countries.  And  we  are  pro- 
viding emergency  help  for  countries 
like  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Nicaragua,  struggling  to  rebuild  after 
natural  and  human  disasters. 

We  are  working  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  other 
international  financial  institutions  to 
increase  food  and  energy  production 
and  to  move  toward  greater  social 
equity  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  intensify- 
ing our  support  for  subregional  inte- 
gration, through  the  Andean  pact  and 
the  Central  American  Common  Market. 
As  a  step  toward  greater  cooperation 
among  the  Caribbean  nations,  we  and 
other  donors  have  joined  with  them  to 
form  the  Caribbean  Group  for  Cooper- 
ation in  Economic  Development. 

Most  of  the  continent's  poor  live  in 
countries  which,  because  national  per 
capita  incomes  have  risen,  no  longer 
receive  our  bilateral  assistance.  This 
dilemma,  although  not  unique  to  Latin 
America,  affects  this  region  more  than 
any  other.  National  decisions  will 
primarily  determine  how  the  fruits  of 
growth  are  distributed.  But  the  interna- 
tional community  must  also  do  a  better 
job  of  reaching  all  those  who  are  in 
need. 
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These  varied  cooperative  endeavors 
not  only  contribute  to  Latin  America's 
progress,  they  are  fundamental  to  the 
political  and  economic  cooperation  we 
ourselves  seek  from  the  countries  of  the 
region. 

Third,  through  consistent  support 
for  human  rights,  we  are  seeking  to 
help  other  governments  respond  to  ris- 
ing demands  for  justice  and  for  full 
participation  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  their  nations. 

How  each  society  manages  change  is 
a  matter  for  it  to  decide.  But  divergent 
views  cannot  be  permanently  excluded 
nor  repression  maintained  in  any 
society  without  sowing  the  seeds  of 
violent  convulsion. 

We  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
authoritarian  rule  in  Nicaragua.  Our 
challenge  today  is  to  join  with  others  in 
the  region  to  help  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  government  succeed  in 
building  a  stable,  healthy,  democratic 
society  out  of  the  debris  of  dictatorship 
and  revolution.  The  relative  absence  of 
reprisals  against  members  of  the  So- 
moza  government  is  a  promising  be- 
ginning to  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
humane  process  of  social  change,  in 
close  association  with  the  hemisphere's 
democracies. 

By  extending  our  friendship  and 
economic  assistance,  we  enhance  the 
prospects  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
We  cannot  guarantee  that  democracy 
will  take  hold  there.  But  if  we  turn  our 
backs  on  Nicaragua,  we  can  almost 
guarantee  that  democracy  will  fail. 

It  may  take  time  for  us  to  overcome 
the  legacy  of  the  past  and  to  develop  a 
relationship  of  mutual  trust  with  the 
new  government.  We  must  be  patient, 
steady,  and  prepared  for  inevitable  dis- 
agreements. But  so  long  as  pluralism 
flourishes  in  Nicaragua — and  we  re- 
spect it — I  am  confident  that  relations 
will  prosper. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region,  we  will  en- 
courage and  support  constructive 
change  before  the  ties  between  gov- 
ernment and  people  irreversibly  erode 
and  radicalism  or  repression  drive  out 
moderate  solutions. 

Fourth,  we  must  keep  alive  in  our 
minds  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  social  and  political  changes 
that  result  from  internal  factors  and 
those  that  result  from  outside  pressures 
and  forces.  We  must  recognize  that 
disruption  within  nations  does  not 
necessarily  mean  there  is  an  outside 
hand.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
alert  to  the  reality  that  internal  tensions 
present  opportunities  for  outside  inter- 
ference. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  have  in 
the  past  expressed  concern  over  Cuba's 
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efforts  to  exploit  for  its  own  advantage 
social  and  political  change  within  its 
neighbors. 

Our  concerns  are  shared  by  other 
countries  in  the  hemisphere.  The  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  are  firmly 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  out- 
side interference  in  their  internal  affairs 
must  be  resisted.  We  fully  respect  and 
will  support  that  determination  on  their 
part. 

Cuba's  ability  to  exploit  these  inter- 
nal tensions  is  reinforced  by  its  close 
military  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  recent  confirmation  of  the  presence 
of  a  Soviet  combat  unit  in  Cuba  has 
further  heightened  this  concern.  We  are 
seeking  to  resolve,  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
questions  raised  by  the  presence  of 
these  forces.  We  have  significant  inter- 
ests at  stake  in  our  total  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  wish  to 
keep  each  part  in  proper  perspective. 
However,  we  will  assure  that  our  inter- 
ests are  fully  protected. 

The  fifth  element  in  our  strategy  is 
to  support  regional  efforts  to  resolve 
regional  conflicts.  Latin  America  is  the 
scene  of  a  number  of  simmering  and 
potentially  explosive  territorial  dis- 
putes. But  over  the  past  year,  reason- 
able progress  has  been  made  on  a 
number  of  them. 

•  Fears  of  conflict  in  the  Andes  have 
eased  substantially. 

•  The  Beagle  Channel  dispute  be- 
tween Argentina  and  Chile,  while  not 
resolved,  is  under  mediation. 

•  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  are 
moving  closer  to  resolving  their  border 
conflict. 

In  these  and  other  territorial  disputes 
in  the  region,  the  underlying  issues  re- 
main. We  will  continue  to  support  col- 
lective efforts  to  preserve  the  hemi- 
sphere's long  tradition  of  resolving  its 
international  disputes  in  peace. 

Sixth  and  finally,  as  we  pursue  this 
strategy,  we  will  work  with  any  nation 
willing  to  work  with  us  toward  practi- 
cal common  goals.  Latin  America  is  a 
continent  of  great — and  growing — 
diversity.  Our  interest  is  not  in  resist- 
ing diversity  but  in  building  upon  it  for 
our  common  good. 


Conclusion 

Change  and  growth — in  the  United 
States,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  the 
world — create  both  new  opportunities 
and  new  tensions.  They  have  trans- 
formed inter-American  affairs.  Today, 
those  relationships  are  more  directly 
relevant  to  our  domestic  lives  than  ever 
before.  The  perplexing  dilemmas,  the 
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Question-and'Anstver  Session 
Following  Wett?  York  Address 


Q.  With  the  advantage  that  the 
audience  has  had  in  being  able  to 
listen  to  your  remarks,  particularly 
toward  the  close,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  my  own,  if  I  may,  at  the 
outset.  You  have  spoken  of  the 
problem  of  the  Soviet  combat  bri- 
gade in  Cuba,  and  you  have  said  that 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  join 
with  us  in  rejecting  external  interfer- 
ence in  their  affairs,  and  specifically 
any  interference  in  which  Cuba 
might  have  a  quarrel. 

Can  you  comment  on  the  Latin 
American  reaction  to  the  revelation 
of  the  precise  nature — perhaps  is  the 
way  to  put  it — of  the  Soviet  brigade 
in  Cuba,  and  comment  on  whether 
there  are  possibilities  for  associating 
Latin  America  with  the  diplomacy 
that  might  produce  an  adjustment  of 
this  matter? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
answer  the  second  half  of  your  ques- 
tion. I  will  answer  the  first  half  of  the 
question.  Let  me  say  that  the  reaction 
has  been  one  of  caution,  one  of  seeking 
for  further  information  on  the  part  of 
the  various  nations.  Some  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  to  us  in  very  clear 
terms;  others  have  said  that  they  want 
to  further  watch  and  examine  the  situa- 
tion before  they  express  their  views. 
That  is  the  general  picture  that  the  dis- 
cussions to  date  have  brought. 

Q.  Do  private  trips,  by  private  in- 
dividuals, to  the  Middle  East  en- 
danger official  efforts  to  bring  about 
peace  there?  [Laughter] 

A.  Private  trips  to  the  Middle  East  I 
do  not  believe  jeopardize  the  peace 
process.  The  peace  process  is  under 
way  with  the  negotiations  that  are 
going  forward  with  respect  to  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  Insofar  as  actual  par- 


ticipation, that  obviously  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  parties.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  de- 
cisions on  what  the  future  will  bring  in 
terms  of  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions. I,  for  one,  am  one  of  those 
people  who  believe  that  in  any  set  of 
negotiations,  you  can  do  the  most  ef- 
fective work  when  you  are  working  to- 
gether quietly  discussing  the  issues 
rather  than  in  the  spotlight  of  the  press 
and  the  television  cameras. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  very 
deeply  in  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
of  people  to  speak  their  minds,  and, 
therefore,  I,  for  one,  would  not  say  that 
people  should  not  be  free  to  speak  their 
minds,  whether  I  disagree  with  them  or 
not,  or  whether  they  have  different, 
views  from  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  There  are  signs  of  some  division 
between  some  blacks  in  the  United 
States  and  some  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  Does  this  complicate  the  task 
of  the  Administration  in  the  Middle 
East? 

A.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  woule! 
be  if  the  problems  of  the  Middle  Easi 
should  cause  divisions  between  black; 
of  the  United  States  and  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  This  would  be  indeed  i 
great  tragedy,  and  there  should  be  nc 
reason  for  this,  and  I  want  to  make 
very  clear  the  situation. 

Because  of  some  stories  which  have 
been  written  about  Andy  Young's  res- 
ignation from  the  government,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Andy's  decisior 
was  brought  about  by  pressure  frorr 
either  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
United  States  or  Israel.  Both  of  these 
are  untrue,  and  I  want  to  make  it  verj 
clear  that  both  are  untrue.  I  have  fel 
that  from  the  beginning,  and  I  believe 
this  very,  very  deeply.  I  know  that  te 
be  the  fact,  and  I  think  that  we  must  al 
have  this  very  clearly  in  our  minds. 


fresh  problems,  and  the  expanding  op- 
portunities all  require  new  leadership, 
new  initiatives,  and  new  ways  to  relate 
to  each  other. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  course  that 
takes  account  of  these  new  dimensions. 

•  We  will  work  to  improve  the  cli- 
mate for  equitable  growth. 

•  We   will  respect  and  encourage 
economic  and  political  diversity. 

•  We  will  welcome  Latin  America's 
growing  influence,  and  we  will  work 


with  its  nations  in  the  internationa 
arena. 

With  patience,  with  the  attention  tha 
the  region  properly  deserves,  and  wit1 
a  decent  respect  for  the  aspirations  c 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  hemisphere, 
believe  we  can  see  in  the  coming  year 
an  increasingly  creative  and  fruitful  er 
of  cooperation  between  the  Unite 
States  and  the  nations  of  Lati 
America.  ■■ 
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Q.  Over  the  last  6  weeks,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  some  of  its  support- 
ers in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  opponents,  have  laid  down  a 
major  challenge  to  the  Soviets  over 
the  alleged  role  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba.  Yet,  because  of  its  hesitation 
in  releasing  to  the  public  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  based  these  allega- 
tions, it  has  allowed  the  impression 
to  come  forward  that  its  case  has 
been  less  than  overwhelming. 

It  now  appoints  a  panel  of  wise 
men — one  of  them  whose  name  it  re- 
leases, the  other  six  of  whom  it  in- 
sists on  keeping  private — to  analyze 
the  evidence  and  to  advise  it  on  what 
steps  it  might  take  in  the  future. 

Does  this  not  strengthen  an 
impression  not  only  in  this  country 
but  also  in  the  camps  of  our  allies 
and  our  potential  adversaries  that 
the  Administration  is  vacillating  and 
divided  and  indeed  weak? 

A.  The  answer  I  think  should  be  a 
clear  no.   We  put  out  the  information 
;  which  we  believed  was  essential  and 
.  which  we  had  at  the  time  that  the  situ- 
i  ation  arose,  and  we  had  the  definite 
>  evidence  on  which  the  conclusions  of 
the  intelligence  community  were  based 
that  there  was  this  combat  unit  in 
Cuba.  We  laid  out  the  facts  in  as  sim- 
ple form  as  we  could. 

Since  then,  we  have  obviously  been 
reviewing  all  the  facts,  going  back 
through  the  entire  period  from  1962  of 
checking  and  rechecking.  We  will,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  release  a  full  re- 
jport.  I  think  that  as  long  as  negotia- 
tions are  going  on  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  those 
negotiations  private,  to  pursue  them 
through  private  diplomacy  because 
only  through  private  diplomacy  can  one 
explore  ways  of  reaching  a  satisfactory 
resolution  to  this  problem. 

If  we  were  to  put  out  all  the  infor- 
mation at  this  time,  some  of  it  before  it 
is  completely  hard,  I  think  we  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  our  people  and  to 
ithe  world,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that 
our  responsibility  was  to  lay  the  essen- 
tial facts  before  the  people,  to  then  en- 
gage in  private  discussions — private 
(diplomacy — with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
|to  pursue  those  to  the  end  to  reach,  if 
possible,  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  problem. 

Q.  This  question  is  from  the  audi- 
jence.  It  concerns  the  most  prominent 
I non- Mexican  now  resident  in  Mex- 
ico, and  therefore,  at  least,  has  a 
Latin-American  angle.  But  it  is  a 
very  serious  question.  Why  is  it  that 
|the  United  States  does  not  let  the 
Shah  come  to  our  country?  Hasn't 


this  man  been  our  friend  for  nearly 
four  decades? 

A.  I  think,  as  many  of  you  know, 
immediately  after  the  Shah  left  Iran, 
we  invited  him  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  He  chose  not  to  do  so  at  that 
time  and  spent  several  months  in  Africa 
before  he  decided  that  he  wished  to 
come  live  in  this  hemisphere.  By  that 
time,  circumstances  had  changed  in 
terms  of  the  internal  situation  within 
that  country,  and  we  have  had  to  take 
into  account  the  possible  dangers  to 
American  people  at  this  time  in  that 
country,  should  we  take  this  action  at 
this  particular  time. 

We  will  continue  to  keep  the  matter 
under  review,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  to  our  national  interest  to  do 
so.  We  have  explained  this  very  clearly 
to  the  Shah,  and  I  think  he  understands 
clearly  what  our  position  is. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
questions  from  the  audience  having 
to  do  with  the  Soviet  military  units  in 
Cuba.  I  would  like  to  combine  two  of 
them,  if  I  may.  The  first  one  suggests 
that  we  ourselves  have  bases  and 
troops  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world — how  can  we,  therefore, 
object  to  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Cuba? 

And  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion: Please  respond  to  Mr.  Gromy- 
ko's  statement  before  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  that  this  was 
an  issue  artificially  created. 

A.  I  really  would  prefer  to  stay  away 
from  these  Cuban  issues  at  this  point.  I 
am  meeting  this  afternoon  at  3:00  with 
Mr.  Gromyko,  and  as  I  said  before,  I 
don't  think  it  helps  for  us  to  be  making 
public  statements — neither  we  nor 
them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sort  of  deadline  in 
your  mind  and  the  President's  mind 
for  the  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  some  resolution  of  this 
matter? 

A.  As  long  as  we  are  making  prog- 
ress, as  long  as  the  discussions  con- 
tinue, we  will  continue. 

Q.  Why  is  Israel  allowed  to  use 
U.S.  aircraft  and  military  equipment 
in  Lebanon?  That's  the  first  ques- 
tion. And,  second,  what  can  the 
United  States  do  about  the  prospect 
of  a  further  extension  of  settlements 
on  the  West  Bank  which  will  en- 
danger our  hope  of  expanding  the 
Middle  East  accords  into  a  general 
one? 

A.  Let  me  take  the  Lebanon  question 
first.  I  think,  as  all  of  you  know,  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  wide  variety 
of  equipment  through  sales  to  Israel. 
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These  include  aircraft  of  various  types. 
Under  the  law  which  permits  these 
sales,  it  provides  that  the  aircraft  can- 
not be  used  for  offensive  purposes  but 
can  be  used  for  defensive  purposes. 
This  then  brings  you  to  the  question  of 
what  happens  when  there  is  a  terrorist 
attack  into  Israel?  What  then  is  the 
situation  with  respect  to  defense,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  that  precludes 
the  Israelis  from  defending  against 
such  attack?  This  gets  one  then  into 
very  complicated  situations  as  to 
whether  the  response  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate response  or  an  actual  response 
in  self-defense. 

These  present  very,  very  difficult 
situations  with  which  we  wrestle  al- 
most on  a  daily  basis.  We  have  made  it 
very  clear  to  the  Israelis  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  actions  which 
they  have  taken  recently  in  south  Leba- 
non in  terms  of  some  of  the  responses 
to  these  raids.  But  it  is  a  very,  very 
difficult  situation,  as  you  can  see. 

The  second  question  was  what? 

Q.  — on  the  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank  as  endangering  the  proc- 
ess of  expanding  the  peace  into  a 
general  accord  in  the  Middle  East. 

A.  The  American  position  has  been, 
I  think,  very  clear  in  this  for  a  long 
time.  We  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  settlements  in  the  West  Bank  is 
contrary  to  international  law.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  settle- 
ments, particularly  as  the  negotiations 
are  going  forward,  is  an  obstacle  to 
peace.  We  have  stated  this  publicly;  we 
have  stated  it  privately;  and  we  con- 
tinue to  urge  that  this  not  be  done.  De- 
spite that  fact,  some  settlements  con- 
tinue to  be  established,  but  I  think  that 
our  view  on  this  has  been  and  remains 
crystal  clear.  □ 
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Secretary  Vance  was  interviewed  on 
the  NBC  ''Today"  Show  in  New  York 
on  October  4,  1979,  by  Tom  Brokaw 
and  Richard  Valerianic 

Q.  President  Carter  has  been  say- 
ing he  thinks  the  Soviets  will  eventu- 
ally change  the  nature  of  that  unit  in 
Cuba.  Now  is  that  something  that's 
based  on  wishful  thinking  or  does  he 
have  some  positive  indications  of 
that? 

A.  As  the  President  indicated  during 
his  speech,  certain  statements  or  reas- 
surances or  assurances  were  made  to 
the  United  States  during  the  course  of 
the  discussions  between  myself  and 
Minister  Gromyko  and  the  communi- 
cations between  the  President  and 
President  Brezhnev.  Those  dealt  with 
future  actions  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
brigade  in  question.  They  indicated  as  I 
believe  most  people  know  and  heard 
that  insofar  as  the  future  is  concerned, 
the  Soviets  say  that  the  status  and  con- 
dition of  the  unit  will  not  be  changed. 
In  other  words,  the  unit  will  not  be  in- 
creased in  size  nor  it  be  given  addi- 
tional capabilities.  He  further  indicated 
that  the  unit  and  units  that  exist  in  that 
area  would  not  be  given  any  capability 
which  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Q.  They  have  not  indicated  they 
will  change  anything  that's  on  the 
ground  right  now. 

A.  Insofar  as  what's  on  the  ground 
right  now,  they  have  stated  what  I  have 
said.  I  think  those  words  speak  for 
themselves. 

Q.  If  they  don't  change  anything 
that's  there  now,  would  that  affect 
the  chances  of  getting  SALT  ratified? 
Some  Senators  seem  to  think  they 
have  to  do  something  a  little  more 
down  the  road. 

A.  Let  me  come  back  to  this  ques- 
tion of  change  of  the  status  quo  which 
has  been  discussed  quite  a  bit.  Some 
people  have  said  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  status  quo.  There  clearly 
has  been  a  change  in  the  status  quo. 
Change  in  the  status  quo  has  come 
about  in  two  ways:  one,  steps  which 
the  United  States  has  taken.  The  Presi- 
dent outlined  eight  different  steps  that 
the  United  States  is  taking;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  have  assurances 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  to 


the  United  States.  They  reflect  the  fu- 
ture condition,  what  the  future  of  the 
brigade  will  be,  and  the  limitations  that 
will  exist  on  its  capabilities.  Namely, 
that  it  will  not  constitute  a  combat 
threat. 

Q.  For  many  Senators  and  for 
many  Americans,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  combat  unit  that  is 
there  now  is  unacceptable  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  When  you  said  and  the 
President  said  that  you  would  not  ac- 
cept the  status  quo,  it  signaled  to  a 
lot  of  people  that  it  could  not  stay  in 
its  present  form — that  it  would  have 
to  be  a  noncombat  force — if  it  were 
to  be  acceptable.  I  gather  that  you're 
saying  that  the  Russians  are  going  to 
keep  it  as  it  is— not  take  away  its 
combat  ability. 

A.  When  I  used  the  words  "status 
quo  is  not  acceptable,"  I  chose  my 
words  very  carefully  because  I  realize 
that  one  can  change  the  status  quo  in 
several  different  ways — by  actions  we 
take,  as  well  as  by  actions  they  take.  In 
my  judgment,  as  I  indicated  a  moment 
ago,  both  kinds  of  actions  have  been 
taken;  therefore,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  status  quo. 

Q.  We  had  Senator  Frank  Church 
on  the  other  day — chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— a  key  figure  in  all  of  this. 
His  clear  indication  was,  based  on 
what  he  said  on  this  program,  that 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
combat  nature  of  that  brigade,  and 
he  was  tying,  really,  his  future  at- 
titude toward  SALT  in  public  ap- 
pearance here  to  that  change.  Do  you 
think  that  he  has  been  misinformed 
or  that  he  is  misreading  what  you 
were  telling  him? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  he  has  been 
misinformed.  In  terms  of  what  Senator 
Church  may  offer  in  terms  of  a  resolu- 
tion or  understanding,  I  don't  think  this 
has  been  worked  out  yet;  and  we'll 
have  to  see  what  Senator  Church 
suggests  in  this  regard. 

Q.  Would  the  Administration  ac- 
cept a  demand  from  the  Senate  that 
the  President  certify  in  writing  that 
this  unit  in  Cuba  is,  in  effect, 
"harmless,"  in  order  to  get  SALT 
passed? 

A.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has 
been  made  that  some  form  of  certifica- 
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tion  will  be  asked  of  the  President,  it 
would  depend  upon  the  precise  wording 
of  such  a  certification;  and  I  do  not  rule 
out  some  form  of  certification. 

Q.  Is  there  now  an  understanding 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  put  a  combat  unit,  as  they 
understand  it,  into  Cuba — combat 
forces  as  they  understand  it? 

A.  They  say  that  this  is  a  training 
unit — that  it's  only  function  is  training, 
and  it  can  do  no  more.  That  is  the  po- 
sition that  they  assert.  As  you  know,  it 
is  our  conclusion — based  upon  the  in- 
telligence that  we  have — that  it  does 
have  combat  capability.  Insofar  as  the 
future  is  concerned,  they  indicated, 
however,  that  they  do  not  intend  and 
will  not  give  it  any  additional  capabili- 
ties. It  has,  as  you  know,  no  airlift,  no 
sealift,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  threat 
to  the  United  States  or  to  the  other  na- 
tions as — 

Q.  No,  what  I'm  asking:  Is  this  a 
new  understanding  to  go  along  with 
the  1962  understanding,  1970  under- 
standing that  the  Soviets  will  not  put, 
say,  another  unit  in — 

A.  I  would  not  call  it  an  under- 
standing. When  I  say  this  is  a  statement 
—  a  statement  from  the  highest  levels    ; 
of  the  Soviet  government. 

Q.  But,  do  you  think  you  have  rid 
yourself  of  the  political  problems  in 
this  country  that  the  combat  brigade 
represented? 

A.  I  think  they  have  been  put  in 
proper  perspective  now.  I'm  sure  that 
this  will  be  a  subject  that  will  continue 
to  be  discussed;  but  I  hope  at  a  more 
rational  and  less  heated  level  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  I  think  we  are  now 
clearly  going  to  go  forward  with  the 
completion  of  SALT  ratification;  and 
that  this  issue  may  come  and  probably 
will  come  up  and  be  discussed  during 
that.  I  believe  that  we  can  now  see  this 
in  proper  perspective  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  his  speech,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  go  forward  and  complete  the 
SALT  ratification  process. 

Q.  How  can  you  be  encouraged  by 
the  initial  reaction  from  people  like 
Senator  Church,  for  example,  who 
had  been  for  SALT  before  the  disclo- 
sure or  the  presence  of  the  Russian 
troops  in  Cuba,  and  now  are  saying 
he  wants  to  add  resolutions  and  he's 
still  awaiting  the  change  in  the 
character  of  that  brigade? 


A.  I  think  it  remains  to  be  seen 
exactly  what  it  is  Senator  Church  in- 
tends to  suggest.  Senator  Church  be- 
lieves very  strongly  that  SALT  is  im- 
portant, as  all  of  us  do.  It's  of  funda- 
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mental  importance  to  our  security,  and 
it  will  enhance  our  security  and  that  of 
our  allies.  1  am  confident  that  Senator 
Church  shares  our  views  that  this  is  of 
importance  to  us  and  to  our  allies  and 
would  like  to  see  the  treaty  ratified. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  about  the  Middle 
East?  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the 
trip  of  Jesse  Jackson  is  having  any 
affect  on  the  prospects  for  peace 
there? 

A.  I  think  that  the  real  negotiations 
have  to  be  conducted  by  the  parties; 
and  they  will  be  conducted  by  the  par- 
ties. However,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  very  strongly  in  free  speech. 
All  individual  citizens  should  be  free  to 
go  and  meet  with  people  in  the  Middle 
East  should  they  choose  to  do  so.  But 
the  ultimate  negotiations  have  to  be 
conducted  among  the  governments  and 
parties  involved. 

Q.  But  does  he  delay  the  prospects 
for  peace? 

A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.   To   get   back   to  the   Cuba 

episode,  how  is  this  going  to  affect 

overall  relations  between  the  United 

States  and  the  Soviet  Union?  For 

example,  there's  a  story  this  morning 

that  the  Defense  Department  has 

i   turned  down  a  request  for  computer 

I   technology  from  the  Russians.  Is  this 

l   punishment  for  what  they've  done  in 

Cuba? 

A.  As  you  know  in  selling  advance 
technology  equipment,  we  always  re- 
I  view  these  very  carefully,  and  if  there 
|  is  technology  which  would  be  of  mili- 
;j  tary  use,  those  are  usually  denied  to  the 
,   Soviet  Union  and  to  the  Chinese. 

I'd  like  to  take  the  occasion  to  com- 
I  ment  on  another  story  that  appeared 
i  this  morning  which  indicated  that  there 
:  was  a  study  in  the  Defense  Department 
|  which  recommended  the  selling  of  arms 
;  to  the  Chinese.  Let  me  state  flatly  and 
!  categorically  that  it's  nothing  more 
|  than  a  story.  We  have  no  intention  of 
I  changing  our  policy.  We  are  not  going 
!  to  sell  arms  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  If  we  can  just  wrap  up  in  the 

final  moment  what  we  have  here,  the 

j  status  of  the  combat  brigade  in 

l  Cuba.  It  will  get  no  larger  in  your 

judgment  but  neither  will  it  get  any 

^1  smaller,  or  will  it  have  less  combat 

capability? 

A.  It  will  get  no  larger.  It  will,  in  my 
judgment,  perhaps  shrink  in  size;  but  1 
cannot  at  this  point  say  that  I  am  cer- 
tain that  that  will  happen.  □ 
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Secretary  Vance  was  interviewed  on 
CBS-TV  morning  news  in  New  York 
on  October  5,  1979,  by  Bob  Schieffer 
and  Richard  Hottelet. 1 

Q.  In  summary,  the  [Senate  Select] 
Intelligence  Committee  had  con- 
cluded that  the  United  States  did 
have  the  means  to  detect  Soviet 
cheating  on  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
Today  the  committee  is  reported  un- 
able to  decide  whether  it  is  possible 
to  detect  some  Soviet  violations  of  the 
proposed  arms  control  arrangement. 
A  report  to  that  effect  is  expected  to 
go  from  the  committee  to  the  full 
Senate  today.  Secretary  of  State 
Vance,  of  course,  is  the  point  man 
for  the  Administration's  effort  to  get 
Senate  approval  of  the  treaty;  and 
he's  in  New  York  this  morning  for 
the  fall  session  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  I  could  ask  you  first  if,  indeed,  this 
report  by  the  Senate  intelligence 
committee  concludes  that  we're  un- 
able to  say  for  certain  whether  this 
treaty  can  be  verified,  doesn't  that 
just  about  end  it  for  the  SALT  II 
treaty? 

A.  No.  First  of  all,  I  have  not  seen 
the  report,  and  I  wish  to  see  the  report 
and  examine  it  with  care  before  coming 
to  any  conclusion.  I  will  be  testifying 
next  week  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  also  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
closed  session  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  verification.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  adequately  verify  the  SALT 
treaty.  Admiral  Turner  [Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency]  and  I  will 
be  testifying  together  when  the  time 
comes,  and  I  can  say  that  I  believe  we 
will  be  able  to  convince  both  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  which  I  have 
referred  that  we  do  indeed  have  the 
means  to  adequately  verify  the  treaty. 

Q.  It  took  American  intelligence 
rather  a  long  time  it  seems,  at  least 
to  an  outsider,  to  locate  the  Soviet 
combat  brigade  in  Cuba.  Doesn't 
that  entitle  one  to  ask  whether  the 
intelligence  system  could  really  put 
its  finger  on  violations  of  SALT  so 
much  farther  away? 

A.  No.  I  think  they're  entirely  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  problems  in  terms  of 
verification.  When  you're  talking  about 
verification  of  the  SALT  treaty,  you're 
talking  about  verifying  the  location  and 
the  development  of  missiles — large 


items — that  are  easy  to  pick  up  with 
photography.  The  question  of  telemetry 
is  important.  We  have  the  capability  to 
monitor  with  telemetry  and  many  kinds 
of  devices  which  interact  with  each 
other. 

On  the  kind  of  problem  that  one  was 
dealing  with  in  monitoring  whether 
there  are  certain  troops — a  small 
number — what  kind  of  equipment  they 
have  and  that  type  of  thing,  that  is 
much  more  difficult.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  the  difficulties  that  one  has  in 
monitoring  whether  a  specific  ground 
unit  has  or  does  not  have  certain  types 
of  equipment,  particularly  when  the 
Cuban  equipment  and  the  Soviet 
equipment  is  the  same  kind  of  equip- 
ment is  a  totally  different  kind  of  a 
problem  from  that  of  monitoring  the 
kinds  of  matters  that  are  necessary  for 
adequate  SALT  verification. 

Q.  Now  one  thing  about  the  Soviet 
brigade  issue  with  Cuba  is  that  it  was 
a  crisis  of  confidence,  in  a  way.  It 
was  suggested  sort  of  a  purpose  of 
evasion  by  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
effect  is  this  going  to  have  on  Soviet - 
American  relations,  not  only  in 
SALT,  but  in  general  dealings  with 
the  Russians  if  you're  entitled  to  sus- 
pect that  they  will  always  seek  a  little 
advantage  somewhere  on  the  fringe 
or  somewhere  underneath  despite 
their  given  word  or  despite  an  under- 
standing that  exists  between  us? 

A.  Insofar  as  verification  of  the 
SALT  agreement  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  depending  upon  trust.  We  are  de- 
pending upon  our  own  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification,  so  the  ques- 
tion of  trust  does  not  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  that  verification. 

Q.  Let  me  just  sneak  in  with  an- 
other question  here  because  that 
raises  a  point  that  Senator  Glenn 
raised  yesterday  in  an  interview  with 
Phil  Jones  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  sug- 
gested that  much  of  this  verification 
will  depend  on  systems — intelligence 
systems — still  in  the  development 
stages.  Can  you  elaborate  at  all  on 
that? 

A.  No.  We  get  into  highly  classified 
matters  when  we  talk  about  systems 
which  are  under  development.  I  think 
the  point  that  I  should  make  is  to  state 
very  clearly  that  our  intelligence  which 
is  used  in  verification  of  a  SALT 
agreement  is  made  up  of  many  different 
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pieces  of  intelligence  gathered  from 
different  sources.  These  sources  and 
these  bits  of  intelligence  overlap  to 
form  a  mosaic  and  they  are  redundant, 
and,  therefore,  back  up  each  other  in 
arriving  at  the  ultimate  conclusions 
which  are  necessary  for  verification. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  arrange- 
ments on  SALT  are  not  going  to  de- 
pend on  good  faith,  but  good  faith 
has  entered  into  this  Cuban  business. 
The  President  says  he  has  assurances 
that  this  unit  there  will  not  be  ex- 
panded, will  not  be  exported  to  any 
part  of  Latin  America,  do  these  as- 
surances take  the  form  of  something 
that  you  can  put  on  the  table,  in  case 
of  a  future  misunderstanding  of  this 
type? 

A.  The  assurances  were  clearly 
stated  in  the  President's  speech.  They 
are  clear  by  their  terms  and  I  think 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what 
those  assurances  are. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  piece  of  paper? 
Do  you  have  a  note  from  Brezhnev  or 
from  Moscow? 


A.  The  assurances  are  derived  from 
two  sources — conversations  which  I 
had  with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
and  from  exchange  between  our  two 
heads  of  government. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  incident 
closed  now? 

A.  We  obviously  are  going  to  follow 
the  situation  as  the  President  said.  We 
are  going  to  monitor  the  situation.  And 
in  addition  to  that,  we  are  taking  the 
other  seven  steps  which  the  President 
indicated  very  clearly  in  his  speech  to 
the  people. 

Q.  In  retrospect,  was  too  much 
made  of  this  incident?  Was  Senator 
Byrd  right  when  he  said  it  was  a 
pseudocrisis? 

A.  As  we  indicated,  we  considered  it 
a  serious  matter,  but  it'd  have  to  be 
kept  in  perspective;  and  I  think  the 
President's  speech  has  put  it  in  a  proper 
perspective.  We  see  that  it's  a  serious 
matter — a  matter  where  certain  steps 
had  to  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  be   in  a  condition  which  we 


AFRICA:        President  Carter 

Meets  With  Zairean 

and  Liberian  Presidents 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  11,  19791 

The  President  met  this  afternoon  for 
25  minutes  in  the  Cabinet  Room  with 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire, 
who  is  in  Washington  on  a  private  visit 
connected  with  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the 
situation  in  Zaire.  President  Mobutu 
informed  President  Carter  of  the  prog- 
ress that  Zaire  is  making  in  dealing 
with  its  economic  and  security  prob- 
lems. President  Carter  restated  our 
strong  support  for  Zaire  and  the  im- 
portance that  we  attach  to  the  ongoing 
process  of  reforms  in  Zaire.  He  wel- 
comed President  Mobutu's  description 
of  progress  that  is  being  made  in  these 
regards. 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  2,  19792 

President  Carter  met  this  morning  for 
an  hour  in  the  Cabinet  Room  with 
President  William  R.  Tolbert,  Jr.  of 
Liberia.  They  had  a  warm  and  com- 


prehensive exchange  of  views  on  bilat- 
eral and  regional  issues. 

President  Carter  expressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  U.S.  special  relation- 
ship with  Liberia  and  our  desire  to  en- 
hance and  promote  it.  The  two  Presi- 
dents agreed  to  consider  the  visit  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  Americans  to 
Liberia  in  the  near  future.  The  group 
will  work  toward  strengthening  U.S. 
ties  with  Liberia  and  focus  on  eco- 
nomic and  development  cooperation  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

The  two  Presidents  had  an  extensive 
discussion  of  President  Tolbert's  role 
as  Chairman  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  (OAU)  and  the  OAU 
meeting  last  July.  President  Carter 
complimented  President  Tolbert  on  his 
leadership  as  head  of  the  OAU  and 
praised  President  Tolbert's  efforts  to 
resolve  outstanding  problems  in  the  re- 
gion. Ll 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 

could  accept.  Those  steps  are  being 
taken.  We  have  received  the  assurances 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  can  now — 
doing  the  necessary  monitoring,  taking 
the  steps  we're  taking — move  forward 
and  get  going  on  ratification  of  SALT 
which  as  the  President  said  is  of 
paramount  importance  and  a  really 
serious  issue  that  has  to  be  finished  up. 

Q.  Very  briefly,  what  about  Amer- 
ican relations  with  Cuba?  Do  you  see 
a  prospect  of  improvement  there, 
especially  if  Fidel  Castro  comes  to 
the  United  Nations  next  week?  Will 
there  be  contacts? 

A.  At  this  point,  I  cannot  predict  that 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  rela- 
tions. I  think  as  you  know  at  the  outset 
of  this  Administration,  we  took  steps  to 
try  and  normalize  relations.  We  made 
some  progress.  We  entered  into  a 
maritime  treaty.  We  entered  into 
agreements  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  diplomatic  mission  on  our 
part  in  Havana  and  one  by  them  in  the 
United  States.  We  started  talking  about 
the  reunification  of  families  and  the 
release  of  prisoners,  and  we  made 
progress.  However,  the  adventurism  of 
Cuba  which  took  place  during  the 
period  of  1966,  '67,  '78,  etc.,  led  to 
the  placing  of  obstacles  in  the  road  of 
moving  toward  normalization. 

Q.  Those  obstacles  are  still  there? 

A.  They  are  still  there. 

Q.  And  not  likely  to  be  quickly 
removed? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  quickly 
removed. 


Press  release  254. 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Sept.  17,  1979  (list  of 
participants  omitted). 

2  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Oct.  8, 
1979  (list  of  participants  omitted). 
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ANTARCTICA:        10th  Meeting  oi 
Treaty  Consultative  Parties 


The  10th  meeting  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  consultative  parties  was  held  in 
the  Department  of  State  September 
17-October  5,  1979.  Following  are  the 
texts  of  a  State  Department  press  re- 
lease issued  prior  to  the  meeting; 
opening  remarks  by  Lucy  Wilson  Ben- 
son, Under  Secretary  for  Security  As- 
sistance, Science,  and  Technology,  on 
September  17;  and  the  press  com- 
munique issued  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  on  October  10. 


PRESS  RELEASE  224, 
SEPT.  14,  1979 

The  United  States  will  host  the  10th 
Tieeting  of  Antarctic  Treaty  consulta- 
tive parties  from  September  17  to  Oc- 
ober  5  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the 
Department  of  State.  The  10th  consul- 
tative meeting  will  include  delegations 
from  the  treaty's  12  original  sig- 
natories—  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  South  Africa,  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
ihe  United  States — as  well  as  Poland, 
vhose  consultative  status  was  recog- 
lized  in  1977. 

The  meeting  takes  place  pursuant  to 
Provisions  of  the  treaty  which  provides 
ior  regular  meetings  of  the  consultative 
larties  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
'merest  pertaining  to  Antarctica  and  to 
levelop  and  recommend  to  their  gov- 
rnments  measures  in  furtherance  of 
he  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
reaty.  Meetings  of  the  consultative 
'arties  have  been  held  at  approximately 
-year  intervals  since  the  treaty  entered 
into  force. 

The  10th  consultative  meeting  will 
lark  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Ant- 
rctic  Treaty  which  was  signed  in 
Washington  in  1959.  The  treaty,  in- 
luding  the  consultative  system  it  es- 
iblishes,  has  been  an  unusually  suc- 
essful  example  of  international  coop- 
jration  among  states  with  differing 
;olitical  systems  as  well  as  different 
;gal  and  political  perspectives.  Seven 
jf  the  consultative  parties  claim  sov- 
ereignty over  portions  of  Antarctica; 
|ix,  including  the  United  States, 
'either  assert  nor  recognize  such 
jlaims. 

i  Largely  through  imaginative  provi- 
ions  under  which  the  parties  agree  to 
'isagree  over  the  issue  of  territorial 
Sovereignty   in  Antarctica,  the  treaty 


provides  for  freedom  of  scientific  re- 
search in  Antarctica  and  establishes  a 
basis  for  international  cooperation 
there.  The  treaty  sets  aside  Antarctica 
and  the  waters  below  60°  south  latitude 
for  peaceful  purposes  only.  It  prohibits 
nuclear  explosions  or  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  there.  It  also  prohibits 
any  measures  of  a  military  nature  such 
as  the  establishment  of  military  bases 
and  fortifications,  the  carrying  out  of 
military  maneuvers,  or  the  testing  of 
military  weapons.  Employment  of 
military  personnel  or  equipment  is 
permitted  only  in  support  of  scientific 
research  in  Antarctica.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote these  objectives  and  insure  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  provisions, 
each  consultative  party  has  the  right  to 
designate  observers  to  carry  out  in- 
spection activities  throughout  the  treaty 
area. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  defines  specific 
objectives  and  establishes  an  imagina- 
tive legal  and  political  framework  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  However,  the 
treaty  does  not  apply  to  activities  in 
Antarctica  other  than  those  enumerated 
in  it. 

Among  those  with  which  the  treaty 
does  not  deal  are  questions  relating  to 
Antarctic  resources.  In  the  two  decades 
since  the  treaty  was  concluded,  a  vari- 
ety of  factors — including  perceptions 
of  possible  resource  shortages  and  ac- 
celerated technological  developments 
—  have  directed  attention  toward  the 
possibility  of  resource  activity  in  Ant- 
arctica, a  possibility  which  seemed 
quite  remote  in  1959.  Therefore,  ques- 
tions relating  to  Antarctic  resources, 
both  the  living  resources  of  the  waters 
surrounding  Antarctica  and  Antarctic 
mineral  resources,  have  become  major 
items  of  consideration  at  recent  meet- 
ings of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  consulta- 
tive parties. 

These  issues  will  be  important  sub- 
jects of  discussion  at  the  10th  consul- 
tative meeting,  along  with  those  mat- 
ters relating  to  cooperation  in  scientific 
research  and  logistic  activities  in  Ant- 
arctica and  to  controlling  the  impact  of 
human  activities  in  Antarctica  which 
have  been  dealt  with  at  consultative 
meetings  since  their  outset. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Antarctica  rests 
upon  commitment  to  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  The 
pattern  of  international  cooperation  and 
collective  scientific  investigation  in 
Antarctica  which  the  treaty  and  the 


treaty  system  has  sustained  is  a  truly 
remarkable  achievement.  In  the  U.S. 
view,  the  treaty  and  treaty  system  con- 
tinue to  play  a  dynamic  and  construc- 
tive role  in  international  relations.  The 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  treaty 
remain  as  valid  today  as  when  elabo- 
rated in  1959. 

At  the  same  time,  new  issues — 
largely  relating  to  Antarctic  resources 
—  face  the  consultative  parties.  Effec- 
tive and  imaginative  responses  to  these 
new  issues  will  make  important  contri- 
butions to  the  future  strength  and  via- 
bility of  the  treaty  system. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  work  with 
its  treaty  partners  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  resource-related  issues 
in  Antarctica. 

With  regard  to  Antarctic  marine  liv- 
ing resources,  the  waters  surrounding 
Antarctica  appear  to  be  both  highly 
productive  and  vulnerable  to  unregu- 
lated harvesting.  Antarctic  krill,  which 
occupies  a  central  place  in  the  ecosys- 
tem of  these  waters,  has  become  the 
object  of  considerable  interest  for  pos- 
sible commercial  fishing. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  lead  in  seeking  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  provide  for  effective 
conservation  of  Antarctic  marine  living 
resources.  We  recognize  that  fishing 
will  likely  take  place  for  these  re- 
sources, but  we  are  committed  to  see- 
ing that  such  activity  is  properly  regu- 
lated, to  insure  the  health  not  only  of 
harvested  populations  but  also  of  de- 
pendent and  related  species,  including 
whales,  and  of  the  ecosystem  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  our  objective  to  insure  that  an 
effective  system  for  applying  necessary 
conservation  measures  is  in  place  before 
large-scale  fishing  for  krill  and  other 
Antarctic  marine  living  resources, 
comes  a  possibility.  Major  progress  has 
been  made  toward  developing  such  a 
system  in  the  ongoing  negotiations  on 
the  convention  on  the  conservation  of 
antarctic  marine  living  resources. 
Though  the  draft  convention  will  not  be 
a  formal  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  10th 
consultative  meeting,  the  meeting  of- 
fers the  opportunity  to  resolve  the  few 
remaining  obstacles  to  convening  the 
diplomatic  conference  necessary  to 
conclude  the  convention. 

With  regard  to  mineral  resources, 
there  are  insufficient  data  to  determine 
the  potential  of  such  resources  in  Ant- 
arctica, and  it  is  not  known  if  or  when 
development  of  mineral  resources  in 
Antarctica  would  become  economically 
feasible  or  environmentally  sound.  In 
light  of  interest  generated  in  the  possi- 
bility of  mineral  resource  activities,  the 
United  States  believes  it  is  important  to 
begin  work  toward  an  agreed  interna- 
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tional  system  or  regime  to  determine 
whether  development  of  Antarctic  min- 
eral resources  may  be  acceptable  in  the 
future  and  how  to  govern  mineral  re- 
source activities  if  they  were  to  prove 
acceptable. 

The  U.S.  approach  to  this  issue  re- 
flects several  basic  principles. 

•  It  is  of  basic  importance  to  main- 
tain the  Antarctic  Treaty  system,  which 
for  nearly  two  decades  has  reserved 
Antarctica  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  fostered  international  coop- 
eration, freedom  of  scientific  research, 
and  protection  of  the  environment. 

•  Conclusion  of  the  convention  for 
the  conservation  of  Antarctic  marine 
living  resources  is  the  most  important 
objective  presently  before  the  consul- 
tative parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
and  consideration  of  the  mineral  re- 
source regime  should  not  detract  from 
this  goal. 

•  Full  understanding  of  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  any  mineral  re- 
source development  is  essential,  and 
Antarctic  mineral  resources,  if  ever  de- 
veloped, must  be  used  wisely  and  de- 
veloped only  under  effective  environ- 
mental safeguards. 

•  The  United  States  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  nondiscrimina- 
tory fashion  in  the  benefits  if  such  ac- 
tivities were  to  prove  acceptable. 

At  the  10th  consultative  meeting,  the 
United  States  will  work  toward  build- 
ing an  effective  foundation  for  dealing 
with  the  mineral  resource  issue  in  a 
timely  fashion. 


MRS.  BENSON'S  REMARKS, 
SEPT.  17,  1979 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  on  behalf  of 
my  government  to  welcome  you  to 
Washington  for  the  10th  meeting  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  consultative  parties. 

This  consultative  meeting  marks  a 
significant  milestone.  It  is  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty.  Twenty  years  ago  in  this 
city,  delegates  representing  countries 
on  six  continents  completed  work  on  a 
treaty  concerning  the  seventh  continent 

—  the  southernmost,  and  least  known, 
part  of  our  planet.  Those  delegates 
pledged  to  reserve  this  area  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only  and  to  cooperate  in 
investigation  of  this  unique  scientific 
frontier. 

The  world  of  1959— not  unlike  today 

—  was  one  in  which  the  divisions 
among  nations  too  often  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate. In  such  circumstances,  it 
was  no  small  task  for  a  diverse  group 
of  nations  to  recognize  that  they  shared 
a  common  concern  for  Antarctica.  Yet 


the  authors  of  the  treaty  were  able  to 
set  aside  the  problems  which  divided 
them  in  order  to  affirm  the  interests 
which  bound  them. 

It  was  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  (IGY)  of  1957-58  that 
scientists  from  the  Antarctic  Treaty  na- 
tions first  worked  together  across  the 
vast  southern  continent  to  begin  un- 
locking its  secrets.  The  realization  that 
their  efforts  during  the  IGY  had  just 
begun  to  bear  fruit  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  enduring  agree- 
ment among  interested  parties. 

Those  who  gathered  here  20  years 
ago  to  work  on  that  international 
agreement  realized  that  to  reach  that 
common  objective,  Antarctica  must  be 
treated  in  a  special  fashion.  As  the 
words  of  the  treaty  attest,  they  recog- 
nized "...  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  mankind  that  Antarctica  shall  con- 
tinue forever  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  shall  not  become 
the  scene  or  object  of  international  dis- 
cord. ..." 

This  was  an  impressive  commitment, 
indeed.  It  was  not  simply  an  expression 
of  common  purpose  but  the  basis  of  the 
operative  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

•  It  underlies  the  provisions  for 
freedom  of  scientific  research  in  Ant- 
arctica. 

•  It  underlies  the  imaginative  juridi- 
cal formulation  insuring  international 
cooperation  among  the  parties  on  Ant- 
arctica. 

•  It  underlies  provisions  for  the 
nonmilitarization  and  nonnuclearization 
of  Antarctica  and  for  inspection  of  sta- 
tions. 

The  basic  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  remain  as  valid 
and  cogent  today  as  in  1959.  The 
framers  of  the  treaty  understood  that  to 
give  concrete  effect  to  these  principles 
and  purposes  required  a  mechanism 
through  which  the  treaty  could  evolve 
to  meet  new  circumstances  and  de- 
velopments. That  mechanism  is  the 
regular  consultative  meetings  which 
have  contributed  importantly  to  the 
continued  dynamism  and  responsive- 
ness of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  system. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  treaty 
and  the  consultative  mechanism  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  it  are  impressive. 
Antarctica  remains  an  area  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes.  Inter- 
national cooperation  in  scientific  re- 
search in  Antarctica  has  made  major 
contributions  to  the  understanding  of 
our  planet,  its  oceans,  and  its  atmos- 
phere. An  impressive  collection  of  rec- 
ommendations have  been  developed  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  Antarctic 
environment  from  harmful  impacts  of 
human  activity.   Consultative  parties 
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created  a  responsive  system  for  con- 
trolling the  effects  of  man's  presence  in 
Antarctica  through  the  Agreed  Meas- 
ures for  the  Conservation  of  Antarctica 
Fauna  and  Flora.  The  Convention  on 
the  Conservation  of  Antarctic  Seals, 
which  entered  into  force  2  years  ago, 
resulted  from  other  initiatives  under- 
taken within  the  consultative  system. 

From  the  perspective  of  this  meet- 
ing, it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  treaty 
parties  can  look  back  over  the  past  20 
years  with  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  pride.  The  Antarctic  Treaty  has 
served  as  a  model  for  important  inter- 
national initiatives  in  other  areas  of  the 
globe.  The  nuclear  free  zone  and  in- 
spection of  facilities  and  activities  by 
observers  designated  by  the  consulta- 
tive parties  are  provisions  that  have 
contributed  to  the  field  of  arms  control. 
The  pattern  of  scientific  cooperation 
established  under  the  treaty  has  served 
as  a  model  for  other  regional  and  mul- 
tidisciplinary  programs  of  scientific 
investigation. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  has  prover 
vital  and  dynamic  in  a  time  of  rapid 
global  change.  For  these  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve it  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  those  farsighted  scientists  and  dip 
lomats  who  met  here  20  years  ago  am 
whose  work  and  spirit  continue  to  in 
fuse  international  cooperation  in  Ant 
arctica.  We  are  honored  that  some  o 
these  distinguished  individuals  are  wit! 
us  today. 

In  commemorating  these  accom 
plishments,  we  must  not  lose  sight  o 
the  future.  We  stand  at  an  importan 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Antarctii 
Treaty  system.  New  issues  and  nev 
challenges  have  emerged  to  engage  thi 
attention  of  the  consultative  parties.  Ii 
large  part  these  new  issues  stem  fror 
the  potential  of  new  forms  of  huma 
activity  in  Antarctica,  particularly,  re 
source  development  activities. 

At  the  ninth  consultative  meeting  ii 
London  [1977],  major  attention  wa 
devoted  to  the  subjects  of  marine  livin, 
resources  and  mineral  resources.  Thi 
is  the  proper  forum  for  such  consid 
erations,  because  satisfactory  resolu 
tion  of  these  issues  is  key  to  the  con 
tinued  vitality  of  the  Antarctic  Treat 
system. 

Our  priority  interest  is  in  the  de 
velopment  of  a  regime  for  Antarcti 
marine  living  resources.  Over  the  pa: 
2  years  the  consultative  parties  hav 
devoted  intense  effort  to  the  develoj 
ment  of  a  draft  convention  on  the  coi 
servation  of  Antarctic  marine  living  n 
sources.  Indeed,  this  gathering  offei 
the  opportunity  to  reach  understanding 
necessary  to  convene  the  final  dipk 
matic  conference  to  conclude  that  coi 
vention.  I  can  think  of  no  more  effectn 
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action  to  reconfirm  our  commitment  to 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  system  and  its 
principles  and  purposes  than  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Antarctic  marine  living 
resource  convention. 

In  the  marine  living  resource  negoti- 
ations we  have  sought  to  provide  the 
I   basis  for  wise  decisions  on  resource 
i   activities   before  events  force   ill- 
considered  decisions  upon  us.   The 
same  objective  should  be  sought  in  our 
negotiations  relating  to  mineral  re- 
sources. The  nature  of  mineral  resource 
issues — their  complexity  and  sensitiv- 
ity —  will  require  measured  and  thor- 
ough examination.  However,  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  commitments  we  have  col- 
\  lectively  made  to  insure  the  health  of 
I.  the  Antarctic  environment — in  the 
ecological  and  the  political  sense — it  is 
imperative  that  we  achieve  continued 
and  timely  progress  toward  an  agreed 
regime  concerning  Antarctic  mineral 
resources. 

While  matters  relating  to  Antarctic 
resources  are  prominent  on  our  con- 
sultative meeting  agenda,  we  should 
:not  lose  sight  of  other  important  mat- 
ters traditionally  on  the  agenda  of  con- 
sultative meetings.   Telecommunica- 
tions, exchange  of  meteorological  data, 
the  impact  of  man's  activity  on  the 
Antarctic  environment,  tourism,  and 
I  other  subjects  have  continuing  impor- 
tance and  merit  our  concerted  atten- 
tion. 

The  modern  world  offers  many  ex- 
amples in  which  our  scientific  and 
:  technological  creativity  has  outpaced 
hour  political  and  institutional  respon- 
isiveness.  The  international  cooperation 
symbolized  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
stands  as  a  welcome  exception. 

We  have  the  chance,  I  believe,  to 
preserve  and  enrich  this  example.  This 
is  a  challenge  and  the  opportunity  is 
i  inherent  in  today's  issues  regarding  the 
Antarctic  environment.  We  have  taken 
major  steps  toward  dealing  with  these 
[issues.   We  must  continue  to  do  so 
Without  shortchanging  those  areas  of 
cooperation  in  Antarctica  traditionally 
dealt  with  at  all  consultative  meetings. 
{If  we  persevere  in  the  pragmatic  and 
i  imaginative  spirit  of  the  authors  of  the 
treaty,  we  will  have  many  more  occa- 
sions to  commemorate  our  cooperation 
Lin  Antarctica. 


i'PRESS  COMMUNIQUE, 
IOCT.  10,  19791 

The  Tenth  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative 
(Meeting  completed  its  work  on  October  5.  At- 
tending were  delegations  from  the  thirteen  An- 
tarctic Treaty  Consultative  Parties  (Argentina, 
[Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan,  New 
[Zealand,   Norway,   Poland,   South  Africa,   the 


U.K.,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.).  During  the 
three-week  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
there  was  detailed  discussion  of  a  wide  range  of 
issues  relating  to  Antarctica. 

The  Tenth  Consultative  Meeting  marked  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
which  was  signed  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
1959.  The  Treaty,  including  the  system  of  Con- 
sultative Meetings  it  establishes,  has  been  a 
unique  example  in  international  cooperation. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
Treaty  system  is  that  it  has  established  Antarc- 
tica as  a  zone  of  peace.  The  Treaty  provides 
that  Antarctica  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Military  activities,  includ- 
ing establishment  of  military  bases  and  fortifi- 
cations, the  carrying  out  of  military  maneuvers, 
or  the  testing  of  military  weapons,  are  prohib- 
ited in  Antarctica.  The  Antarctic  Treaty, 
therefore,  represents  a  landmark  development 
in  the  field  of  arms  control.  The  Treaty  also 
prohibits  nuclear  explosions  or  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  in  Antarctica. 

In  addition,  the  Antarctic  Treaty  establishes 
a  basis  for  international  collaboration  in  scien- 
tific activities.  The  record  of  cooperative  sci- 
entific activities  and  the  importance  of  the  re- 
sults in  expanding  knowledge  not  only  of  Ant- 
arctica but  of  our  planet  as  a  whole  over  the 
past  20  years  have  more  than  justified  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  designed  the  Treaty.  In  the 
political  sphere  as  well,  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
represents  a  dynamic  form  of  cooperation 
among  states  with  differing  legal  and  political 
perspectives. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  representatives 
participating  in  the  Tenth  Consultative  Meeting 
believed  it  both  appropriate  and  important  to 
commemorate  the  success  of  the  first  two  dec- 
ades in  the  operation  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
system,  and  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  system  and  to  the  continu- 
ing fulfillment  of  the  Treaty's  ideals.  This  re- 
commitment to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  system  was 
considered  particularly  relevant  at  a  time  when 
new  issues  relating  to  resources  in  Antarctica 
have  come  to  the  forefront. 

The  Consultative  Parties  start  from  a  com- 
mon position  in  approaching  these  difficult  and 
complex  questions.  That  is  the  basic  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  with  emphasis  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Antarctic  environment,  an 
emphasis  of  the  Consultative  Parties  since  their 
first  meeting. 

During  the  Tenth  Consultative  Meeting  in- 
formal discussion  led  to  important  progress  to- 
ward fulfillment  of  the  objective,  articulated  in 
1977,  of  creating  an  effective  regime  for  the 
conservation  of  Antarctic  marine  living  re- 
sources. The  Consultative  Parties  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  prompt  establishment  of  such  a 
system. 

The  Tenth  Consultative  Meeting  also  wit- 
nessed extensive  consideration  on  the  subject 
of  Antarctic  mineral  resources.  Again  the 
shared  environmental  concern  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Parties  formed  a  major  basis  of  their  delib- 
erations. The  recommendation  adopted  on  this 
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subject  represents  substantial  progress 

The  representatives  also  recalled  that  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  ensuring  effective  treatment 
of  these  resource  issues  are  balanced  with  the 
need  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  all  mankind 
in  Antarctica  are  not  prejudiced. 

The  representatives  of  the  Consultative  Par- 
ties also  agreed  on  recommendations  dealing 
with  operational  aspects  of  their  activities  in 
Antarctica,  including  recommendations  dealing 
with  cooperation  in  Antarctic  telecommunica- 
tions, development  of  agreed  practices  and 
guidelines  for  tourists  who  may  visit  there  and 
recommendations  designed  to  prevent  harmful 
impacts  from  human  activities  in  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  area. 

The  representatives  believed  that  the  nature 
and  results  of  their  three  weeks  of  deliberations 
justified  continued  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  responsiveness  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
system.  They  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to 
finding  imaginative  and  equitable  solutions  to 
the  evolving  issues  in  Antarctica.  To  this  end, 
they  welcomed  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
Government  of  Argentina  to  host  the  Eleventh 
Consultative  Meeting  in  1981.  □ 
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ARMS  CONTROL:        SALT  II 
A  Summation 
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by  Secretary  Vance 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1979. « 

I  welcome  this  opportunity — as  you 
conclude  what  has  been  a  thorough  and 
intensive  set  of  hearings  on  the  SALT 
II  treaty — to  offer  a  brief  summation. 
Before  turning  to  your  questions,  I 
want  to  address  the  importance  of  the 
treaty  in  the  context  of  four  specific 
issues: 

•  Whether  our  national  security  will 
be  better  served  by  the  pursuit  of  both 
defense  modernization  and  arms  con- 
trol or  by  relying  on  defense  programs 
alone; 

•  The  impact  of  SALT  on  our  over- 
all position  in  the  world; 

•  The  risks  associated  with  now 
making  changes  in  the  treaty  that  will 
force  renegotiation  with  the  Soviets; 
and 

•  Whether  approval  of  the  treaty 
should  be  linked  to  other  issues  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  stressed  from  the  beginning 
that  we  must  simultaneously  pursue 
two  mutually  reinforcing  elements  of 
national  security:  the  modernization  of 
our  defenses  and  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  to  limit  arms. 

On  the  military  side  of  the  equation, 
we  have  developed  a  comprehensive 
and  reasoned  program  to  improve  our 
defenses  in  all  areas — strategic,  theater 
nuclear,  and  conventional.  Over  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  we  have  de- 
scribed those  programs  in  detail.  Sec- 
retary [of  Defense]  Brown  will  discuss 
them  further  today.  Let  me  just  observe 
that  we  are  manifestly  not  involved  in  a 
dispute  between  those  who  see  dangers 
to  our  security  and  those  who  want  to 
let  down  our  guard.  Clearly,  over  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  we  have  built 
a  broad  consensus  that  our  defense 
needs  are  real  and  will  be  met. 

The  question  is,  how  will  the  SALT 
II  treaty  affect  our  defenses?  Will  our 
security  be  greater  with  the  treaty  or 
without  it?  That  is  the  central  question 
before  us — not  whether  the  treaty 
solves  all  our  security  problems,  be- 
cause it  doesn't;  not  whether  it  will  lull 
us  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  be- 
cause it  cetainly  won't;  not  whether  it 


achieves  everything  we  want  in  the  way 
of  arms  control,  because  no  single 
agreement  can. 

I  believe  these  hearings  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  treaty  will  en- 
hance our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

Without  the  treaty: 

•  We  would  almost  certainly  be 
faced  with  several  thousand  more 
Soviet  nuclear  warheads  and  bombs 
than  the  treaty  allows  and  several 
hundred  more  systems  to  deliver  those 
weapons; 

•  Our  ability  to  monitor  Soviet 
strategic  forces — and  thus  assess  Soviet 
capabilities — could  be  impaired,  since 
there  would  be  no  constraints  on  delib- 
erate concealment  of  such  forces; 

•  Without  the  boundaries  set  by  the 
treaty  through  1985,  our  ability  to  pre- 
dict the  level  and  nature  of  Soviet 
forces  into  the  future  would  be 
lessened — Our  defense  planning  would 
be  more  complicated  and  more  costly; 
and 

•  We  would  jeopardize  the  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  further  limits  on  nuclear 
forces,  and  thus  a  greater  measure  of 
safety,  in  the  next  round  of  talks. 

These  are  concrete  and  important  se- 
curity benefits  to  the  United  States.  We 
should  secure  these  gains  now  by 
ratifying  the  treaty,  as  we  move  on 
with  our  defense  modernization  efforts 
and  proceed  to  SALT  III. 


U.S.  Capacity  for 
Leadership 

Beyond  the  immediate  impact  on  our 
security,  the  treaty  bears  directly  on 
America's  capacity  for  leadership — on 
our  ability  to  sustain  a  sense  of  com- 
mon purpose  with  our  friends. 

As  you  know,  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  session  in 
New  York  over  the  past  few  weeks,  I 
met  individually  with  over  60  foreign 
ministers.  Almost  without  exception, 
they  expressed  to  me  their  concernwith 
the  consequences  of  defeat  or  inordi- 
nate delay  of  the  treaty.  Our  friends 
and  allies  want  this  treaty  approved. 
They  see  it  as  affecting  their  own  se- 
curity as  well  as  ours. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  NATO. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  television 
address  last  week:  "If  our  allies  lose 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  negotiate 
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successfully  for  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  then  our  effort  to  build  a 
strong  and  more  united  NATO  could 
fail." 

It  is  essential  that  the  alliance  move 
forward  to  improve  its  conventional 
and  theater  nuclear  forces.  The  United 
States  will  do  its  part;  we  want  the  al-  I 
lies  to  do  theirs.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  failure  to  place  the  SALT 
treaty  in  force  in  the  near  future  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  prospect  of 
building  the  necessary  consensus  on 
these  issues  within  the  alliance. 

For  the  future  of  the  alliance — and 
for  our  overall  international  posture — 
SALT  II  is  a  benchmark  issue.  It  will 
have  a  profound  impact — for  our  allies 
see  it  as  directly  touching  them,  and 
nearly  all  countries  sense  its  effect  on 
global  stability  and  peace. 

Question  of  Changes 
to  the  Treaty 

Let  me  briefly  turn  to  the  question  of 
amendments,  reservations,  and  condi- 
tions. It  is  indisputable  that  the  Senate 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  condi- 
tion  its  advice  and  consent  on  changes 
in  the  treaty  regime.  But  any  action 
which  requires  Soviet  acceptance 
necessarily  becomes  a  proposal  that  the 
negotiations  be  reopened. 

If  negotiations  should  start  again — J 
and  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  could  ; 
—  we  would  have  to  expect  counter- 
vailing Soviet  demands  to  reopen  is- ; 
sues  resolved  to  our  benefit.   Seven 
years  of  delicate  negotiations  could 
quickly  come  unraveled,  with  a  spiral 
of  demands  and  counterdemands. 

If  the  SALT  II  negotiations  are  pro- 
longed, the  calendar  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. SALT  I  expired  just  over  2 
years  ago.  We  must  contemplate  how 
long  new  systems  can  be  restrained  if 
an  agreement  is  not  in  force. 

We  must  recognize  the  reality  that 
steps  which  require  renegotiation  place 
the  entire  treaty  at  risk.  And  thus  I  be- 
lieve we  must  ask  ourselves,  first, 
whether  on  balance  the  treaty  as  nego- 
tiated serves  our  interests  and,  second, 
whether  any  particular  amendment 
warrants  risking  what  we  have  gained 
in  SALT  II. 

Linkage  to  Other 
Soviet  Activities 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  question 
of  whether  support  for  SALT  should  be 
made  dependent  upon  Soviet  conduct  in 
other  realms. 

In  July,  I  argued  strongly  against 
such  linkage.  Developments  since  then 
have  not  changed  the  logic  of  that  ar- 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 

REMARKS, 

SEPT.  7,  19791 

I  have  a  statement  to  make  about  the 
new  strategic  deterrence  system  which 
I  consider  to  be  quite  significant.  Some 
analysts  would  equate  it  with  two  other 
major  decisions  made  by  Presidents  in 
this  century:  the  first,  to  establish  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  itself  under 
President  Truman  and  the  subsequent 
decision  by  President  Kennedy  to  es- 
tablish the  silo-based  Minuteman  mis- 
sile system. 

For  nearly  30  years  now  our  nation 
has  deterred  attack  and  has  kept  the 
peace  through  a  complementary  system 
of  land,  sea,  and  airborne  nuclear 
forces,  commonly  known  as  the  strate- 
gic triad.  By  maintaining  the  special 
strengths  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
;ach  of  the  three  separate  forces,  we 
"nake  it  impossible  for  any  enemy  to 


counter  all  of  them. 

My  Administration  is  now  embarked 
on  a  program  to  modernize  and  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  our  entire  strategic 
triad,  all  three  systems,  to  survive  any 
attack.  Our  bomber  force  is  being 
strengthened  with  nuclear-tipped  cruise 
missiles.  Our  strategic  submarine  force 
is  being  upgraded  by  Trident  subma- 
rines and  Trident  missiles.  However,  as 
a  result  of  increasing  accuracy  of  stra- 
tegic systems,  fixed  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  or 
ICBM's,  located  in  silos  such  as  our 
Minuteman,  are  becoming  vulnerable 
to  attack.  A  mobile  ICBM  system  will 
greatly  reduce  this  vulnerability. 
Therefore,  I  decided  earlier  this  year  to 
proceed  with  full-scale  development 
and  deployment  of  a  new,  large,  mo- 
bile ICBM,  known  as  the  MX.  I  made 
this  decision  to  assure  our  country  a  se- 
cure strategic  deterrent  now  and  in  the 
future . 


>ument.  We  signed  this  treaty  because 
•t  contributes  to  our  national  security 
md  serves  our  national  interests.  It  is 
>n  that  basis  that  it  should  be  judged. 
■Ne  should  not  give  up  the  benefits  of 
his  treaty  because  of  our  differences 
vith  the  Soviets  on  other  matters. 

Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  our 
nterests  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
liffer  in  many  areas  that  the  need  to 
>ring  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of  our 
elationship — the  competition  in  strate- 
;ic  arms — is  so  compelling. 
|  Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  situa- 
ion  in  Cuba.  As  the  President  said,  we 
:onsider  the  assurances  that  we  have  re- 
eived  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  sig- 
nificant. But  we  do  not  intend  to  rest 
n  these  statements  alone. 

We  are  moving  ahead  swiftly  to  im- 
lement  the  steps  announced  by  the 
president .  These  steps  are  appropriate, 
'hey  are  proportionate  to  the  problem, 
'hey  make  unmistakably  clear  that  we 
/ill  assure  that  no  Soviet  unit  in  Cuba 
jan  be  used  as  a  combat  force  to 
areaten  the  security  of  the  United 
tates  or  any  other  nation  in  the  hemi- 
>9here. 

I  We  must  not  let  this  issue  obscure 
ie  vital  stake  that  we — and  our  allies 
i[id  friends — have  in  the  treaty  that  is 
jefore  you.  Our  concern  about  a  stable 
fast-West  balance — military  and  polit- 
fcal  —  should  compel  us  to  place  the 
ieaty,  not  in  limbo  but  in  force. 


Consensus  on  National  Security 

Over  the  course  of  these  hearings,  I 
believe  we  have  begun  to  rebuild  a  na- 
tional consensus  on  the  overall  direc- 
tion of  this  nation's  security  policies. 
We  have  not  had  such  a  consensus  in 
this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
we  have  suffered  as  a  result.  That 
emerging  consensus  rests  on  two 
pillars — each  of  which  is  necessary. 

•  First,  that  we  are  now  prepared  as 
a  nation  to  move  ahead  with  a  com- 
prehensive and  reasoned  modernization 
of  our  military  defense  and 

•  Second,  that  we  must  continue  the 
process  of  bringing  nuclear  weapons 
under  more  sensible  control. 

If  we  knock  out  one  or  the  other  of 
those  pillars,  I  believe  we  face  a  future 
of  fractious  debate.  But  if  we  now 
firmly  establish  our  commitment  to 
both,  we  can  move  ahead  as  a  nation 
united.  Thus,  whether  your  principal 
concern  is  the  future  of  our  defense 
posture,  or  of  arms  control,  of  Ameri- 
ca's capacity  for  effective  leadership  in 
the  alliance  and  in  the  world,  the  SALT 
II  treaty  serves  that  end  and  deserves 
your  support.  □ 


'Press  release  257.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  com- 
mittee and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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The  MX  will  enable  us  to  continue 
with  a  modernized,  unsurpassed,  sur- 
vivable  strategic  deterrent  ICBM,  sub- 
marine-launched, and  heavy  bomber 
triad — ICBM's,  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  the  heavy 
bomber  triad,  armed  with  cruise  mis- 
siles. Clearly,  the  way  we  base  the  MX 
to  enhance  its  own  security  from  attack 
is  vital  to  the  ability  it  has  to  defend 
our  country. 

At  the  time  that  I  made  the  decision 
to  build  the  MX,  I  established  five  es- 
sential criteria  which  the  basing  system 
would  have  to  meet. 

•  First,  it  must  contribute  to  the 
ability  of  the  strategic  forces  to  survive 
an  attack. 

•  Second,  it  must  be  verifiable  so  as 
to  set  a  standard  which  can  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  the  verifiability  of  mobile 
ICBM  systems  on  both  sides. 

•  Third,  it  must  minimize  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  own  environment. 

•  Fourth,  its  deployment  must  be  at 
a  reasonable  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

•  Fifth,  it  must  be  consistent  with 
existing  SALT  agreements  and  with  our 
SALT  III  goal  of  negotiating  for  sig- 
nificant mutual  reductions  in  strategic 
forces. 

In  light  of  these  criteria  and  after  full 
consultation  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  and  my  other  principal 
advisers,  I've  decided  upon  the  fol- 
lowing configuration  for  basing  the 
MX  missile  system.  The  MX  will  be 
based  in  a  sheltered,  road-mobile  sys- 
tem to  be  constructed  in  our  western 
deserts,  the  total  exclusive  area  of 
which  will  not  exceed  25  square  miles. 

This  system  will  consist  of  200  mis- 
sile transporters  or  launchers,  each 
capable  of  rapid  movement  on  a  special 
roadway  connecting  approximately  23 
horizontal  shelters. 

Let  me  point  out  how  this  meets  the 
criteria  that  I've  established. 

First,  it  increases  the  survivability 
of  our  missiles  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  targets  which  would  have  to 
be  attacked,  because  not  knowing  in 
which  of  the  23  shelters  the  missile  was 
located,  all  23  shelters  would  have  to 
be  targeted  in  order  to  be  sure  to  attack 
the  missile. 

The  capacity  of  the  missiles  to  move 
rapidly  insures  that  no  attacker  will  be 
able  to  find  out  ahead  of  time  where  the 
missiles  might  be  located  and  attack 
just  those  locations  only.  In  fact,  the 
missiles  would  be  able  to  change  shel- 
ters during  the  flight  time  of  an  enemy 
ICBM.  Moreover,  the  system  is  flexi- 
ble enough  so  that  we  can  adjust  the 
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scale  of  deployment  either  up  or  down 
in  response  to  a  future  enemy  threat  or 
to  progress  on  future  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

Secondly,  the  system  is  adequately 
verifiable.  The  special  roadways  will 
be  confined  to  designated  areas,  and 
the  associated  missile  transporters  will 
be  incapable  of  moving  other  than  on 
those  designated  roadways. 

The  shelters  will  be  designed  so  they 
may  be  opened  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  no  extra  missiles  are  hidden  within 
them.  These  and  other  features  will 
make  this  system  adequately  verifiable. 

Third,  the  system  minimizes  the  im- 
pact on  the  environment.  The  shelters 
are  flush  with  the  ground.  The  public 
will  retain  access  to  the  area.  Only  the 
shelters  themselves  will  be  fenced  off. 
The  entire  system,  as  I  said  earlier, 
will  take  only  about  25  square  miles  of 
land  out  of  public  use. 

Fourth,  the  system  is  affordable. 
The  projected  cost  over  the  full  10-year 
period,  total  cost,  to  develop,  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  deploy  is  $33  billion  in 
1980  dollars.  While  this  acquisition 
cost  may  vary  somewhat  as  the  pro- 
gram proceeds,  it's  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  cost  of  this  system,  in 
constant  dollar  terms,  will  be  no 
greater  than  the  cost  of  any  one  of  the 
original  three  legs  of  our  strategic 
triad,  either  the  B-52  force  or  the 
Polaris-Poseidon  force  or  the  Min- 
uteman  ICBM  system. 

Finally,  this  system  is  compatible  with 
existing  SALT  agreements  and  with  our 
objectives  for  SALT  III.  Deploying  this 
system  will  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  will  gain  no  strategic 
advantage  out  of  continuing  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  is  a  fundamental  pre- 
condition to  more  effective  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  Equally  important, 
this  system  points  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ductions of  strategic  arms  because  we 
are  giving  better  protection  with  a  force 
of  fewer  missiles.  Without  such  a 
mobile  shelter  system,  the  only  way  we 
could  maintain  our  deterrent  would  be 
to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  our 
strategic  systems  or  nuclear  missiles. 

In  the  course  of  making  the  series  of 
decisions  that  led  to  this  announce- 
ment, I  carefully  studied  the  potential 
threat  to  our  Minuteman  force.  That 
threat  is  real.  The  system  I've  outlined 
this  morning  does  the  best  job  of 
meeting  that  threat,  while  also  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions  that  I  specified  at  the 
outset.  The  system  is  survivable,  it's 
verifiable,  it  has  a  minimum  impact  on 
the  environment,  it's  affordable  in 
cost,  and  it's  consistent  with  our  SALT 
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CANADA:        Transboundary  Air 
Quality  Talks 


On  July  26,  1979,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  released  the  following  joint 
statement  in  Ottawa.1 

Transboundary  air  quality  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to 
people  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  issue  has  many  dimen- 
sions, including  the  long  range  trans- 
port of  air  pollutants  and  the  phenome- 
non of  "acid  rain".  Both  Governments 
have  recognized  the  need  for  close  and 
continuing  cooperation  to  protect  and 
enhance  transboundary  air  quality. 

Discussions  on  transboundary  air 
quality  were  initiated  through  an  Ex- 
change of  Notes  of  November  16  and 
17,  1978,  in  which  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  proposed  that 
"representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments meet  at  an  early  date  to  discuss 
informally  (a)  the  negotiation  of  a  co- 
operative agreement  on  preserving  and 
enhancing  air  quality,  and  (b)  other 
steps  which  might  be  taken  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  undesirable  impacts  on 
the  two  countries  resulting  from  air 
pollution." 

In  reply,  the  Canadian  Government 
indicated  that  it  shared  United  States 
concern  about  the  growing  problem  of 
transboundary  air  pollution.  In  par- 
ticular, it  noted  the  potential  environ- 
mental impact,  and  the  transboundary 
significance,  of  the  long  range  trans- 
port of  air  pollutants.  It  therefore 
welcomed  the  opening  of  "informal  dis- 
cussions .  .  .  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing agreement  on  principles  which  rec- 
ognize our  shared  responsibility  not  to 
cause  transboundary  environmental 
damage,  and  which  might  lead  to  co- 


operative measures  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate environmental  damage  caused  by 
transboundary  air  pollution." 

Bilateral  discussions  of  an  informal 
nature  took  place  on  December  15, 
1978,  and  June  20,  1979,  and  both 
Governments  have  exchanged  discus- 
sion papers  on  principles  which  they 
believe  have  relevance  to  transbound- 
ary air  pollution.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions  it  has  become  clear  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  share  a 
growing  concern  about  the  actual  and 
potential  effects  of  transboundary  air 
pollution  and  are  prepared  to  initiate 
cooperative  efforts  to  address  trans- 
boundary air  pollution  problems. 

There  is  already  a,  substantial  basis 
of  obligation,  commitment  and  cooper- ; 
ative  practice  in  existing  environmental : 
relations  between  Canada  and  the. 
United  States  on  which  to  address^ 
problems  in  this  area.  Both  Govern-; 
ments  are  mutually  obligated  through 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  to 
ensure  that  "...  boundary  waters  and 
waters  flowing  across  the  boundary1 
shall  not  be  polluted  on  either  side  to' 
the  injury  of  health  or  property.  .  .  ."i 
(Article  IV) 

Both  Governments  have  also  sup- 
ported Principle  21  of  the  1972  Stock- 
holm Declaration  on  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment, which  proclaims  that  ".  .  . 
States  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
principles  of  international  law,  the 
sovereign  right  to  exploit  their  own  re- 
sources pursuant  to  their  own  environ- 
mental policies  and  the  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  activities  within  their 
jurisdiction  or  control  do  not  cause 


goal  of  deep  reductions  in  strategic 
arms. 

In  sum,  this  system  will  enhance  our 
nation's  security,  both  by  strengthening 
our  strategic  deterrent  and  by  offering 
the  prospect  of  more  effective  arms 
control.  This  system  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip.  It's  a  system  that  America  needs 
and  will  have  for  its  security.  I'm  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  will 
support  its  deployment. 

Unhappily,  we  do  not  yet  live  in  the 
kind  of  world  that  permits  us  to  devote 
all  our  resources  to  the  works  of  peace. 
And  as  President,  I  have  no  higher  duty 
than  to  insure  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  will  be  protected  beyond 
doubt.  As  long  as  the  threat  of  war  per- 


sists, we  will  do  what  we  must  to  deter 
that  threat  to  our  nation's  security.  I< 
SALT  II  is  ratified  and  SALT  III  is 
successful,  then  the  time  may  come 
when  no  President  will  have  to  make 
this  kind  of  decision  again  and  the  MX 
system  will  be  the  last  weapon  systerr 
of  such  enormous  destructive  powei 
that  we  will  ever  have  to  build.  I  fer 
vently  pray  for  that  time,  but  until  i< 
comes,  we  will  build  what  we  must 
even  as  we  continue  to  work  for  mutua 
restraint  in  strategic  armaments.  C 
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damage  to  the  environment  of  other 
States  or  of  areas  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  jurisdiction.  .  .  ." 

A  number  of  cooperative  steps  have 
been  taken  to  deal  with  transboundary 
air  pollution.  In  the  1978  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement,  both  Gov- 
ernments committed  themselves  to  de- 
velop and  implement  "programs  to 
identify  pollutant  sources  and  relative 
source  contributions  ...  for  those  sub- 
stances which  may  have  significant  ad- 
verse effects  on  environmental  quality 
including  indirect  effects  of  impairment 
'  of  tributary  water  quality  through  at- 
mospheric deposition  in  drainage  ba- 
.  sins.  In  cases  where  significant  contri- 
butions to  Great  Lakes  pollution  from 
,  atmospheric  sources  are  identified,  the 
Parties  agree  to  consult  on  remedial 
measures." 

Both  Governments  have  sought  to 
implement  the  principles  of  notification 
and  consultation  on  activities  and  proj- 
ects with  potential  transboundary  im- 
•pact,  and  to  promote  exchanges  of  sci- 
entific and  technical   information.   In 
1978  the  two  Governments  established 
a  Bilateral   Research  Consultation 
,  Group  on  the  Long  Range  Transport  of 
Air  Pollutants  to  coordinate  research 
efforts  in  both  countries.   Both  Gov- 
ernments have  also  engaged  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  in  some  as- 
pects of  transboundary  air  pollution. 
(This  has  been  done  through  References 
under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  Michigan/Ontario  Air 
jPollution  Board  and  the  International 
Mir  Pollution  Advisory  Board,   and 
'through  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
! Agreement  of  1978. 

Having  regard  to  these  and  other  rel- 
evant principles  and  practices  recog- 
nized by  them,  both  Canada  and  the 
(United  States  share  a  common  determi- 
nation to  reduce  or  prevent  transbound- 
jjary  air  pollution  which  injures  health 
and  property  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boundary.  Recognizing  the  importance 
jand  urgency  of  the  problem,  and  be- 
ieving  that  a  basis  exists  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cooperative  bilateral 
Agreement  on  air  quality,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  therefore  intend  to 
|riove  their  discussions  beyond  the  in- 
formal stage  to  develop  such  an  agree- 
ment. Both  sides  agree  that  the  fol- 
owing  further  principles  and  practices 
Ihould  be  addressed  in  the  development 
if  a  bilateral  agreement  on  transbound- 
ary air  quality: 

1 .  Prevention  and  reduction  of  trans- 
boundary air  pollution  which  results  in 

eleterious  effects  of  such  a  nature  as 
m  endanger  human  health,  harm  living 

^sources  and  ecosystems  and  impair  or 
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ENVIRONMENT: 

Crist* 


The  quiet 


by  Anthony  Lake 


Based  on  an  address  before  the 
Council  on  Religion  and  International 
Affairs  in  New  York  City  on  April  25, 
1979.  Mr.  Lake  is  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff. 

Each  day,  the  press  of  events  abroad, 
reflected  in  newspaper  headlines  here 
at  home,  focuses  the  attention  of  public 
officials  and  private  citizens  alike  on 
the  crises  of  the  moment — the  Middle 
East,  Iran,  Southeast  Asia,  southern 
Africa. 

Each  of  these  problems  deserves, 
and  commands,  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. But  today  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  another  crisis — a  quiet  crisis — 
one  that  usually  escapes  daily  notice 
but  nonetheless  will  profoundly  affect 
the  kind  of  lives  we  will  lead,  indeed 
the  prospect  of  life  itself,  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

I  am  referring  to  the  relationship 
between  mankind  and  the  planet  we  in- 
habit: whether  we  can  strike  a  decent 
balance  between  the  burgeoning  de- 
mands of  more  people  for  a  better  life 
and  the  immutable  reality  of  limited  re- 
sources; whether  we  can  manage  suc- 
cessfully a  steady  and  more  equitable 
rise  in  standards  of  living  without  de- 
stroying our  planet — and  ourselves — in 
the  process. 

A  bomb  set  off  by  a  terrorist  in  Lon- 
don or  Israel  makes  a  shattering  noise 
heard  around  the  world.  But  a  precious 
rain  forest  lost  over  time  in  Central 
America,  or  a  slight  but  ominous  rise 
in  the  temperature  of  the  Earth  from  the 


introduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  25,000  more  mouths  to 
feed  in  the  world  each  day,  these 
gathering  signals  of  tomorrow's  crisis 
can  go  unnoticed. 

In  part,  that  is  why  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  set  of  issues. 
They  are  diffuse,  deceptively  incre- 
mental. They  are  also  technically  com- 
plex, sometimes  socially  sensitive,  and 
often  politically  painful. 

I  will  not  attempt,  today,  to  cover  all 
of  the  aspects  of  this  quiet  crisis.  But  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some  gen- 
eral thoughts  on  the  kinds  of  challenges 
and  choices  we  face.  Nor  will  I  pretend 
to  hold  out  solutions  that  are  being 
found  or  even  designed.  But  I  will  try 
to  indicate  some  of  the  actions  we  are 
now  taking  in  key  areas. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  few  stark  statis- 
tics. Numbers  are  a  shorthand  for  real- 
ity. We  can  sometimes  give  short 
shrift,  therefore,  to  their  implications. 
But  each  of  these  indicators  of  what  is 
happening  now  predict,  imprecisely  but 
certainly,  future  difficulties  for  us  all. 


•  Each  year  a  way  must  be  found  to 
feed  70  million  more  people.  Already, 
one  out  of  every  five  human  beings  is 
sick  or  weak  from  malnutrition. 

•  The  rate  of  increase  in  grain  yields 
has  slowed. 

•  In  the  last  decade,  nearly  a  million 
acres  of  agricultural  land  were  taken 
for  urban  use.  Additional  farmland  is 
turning  into  desert — 250,000  acres  a 
year  in  northern  Africa  alone. 

•  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ecologi- 
cally vital  tropical  rain  forests  in  Cen- 


interfere   with  amenities  and  other 
legitimate  uses  of  the  environment. 

2.  Control  strategies  aimed  at  pre- 
venting and  reducing  transboundary  air 
pollution  including  the  limitation  of 
emissions  by  the  use  of  control  tech- 
nologies for  new,  substantially  mod- 
ified and,  as  appropriate,  existing 
facilities. 

3.  Expanded  notification  and  con- 
sultation on  matters  involving  a  risk  or 
potential  risk  of  transboundary  air  pol- 
lution. 

4.  Expanded  exchanges  of  scientific 
information  and  increased  cooperation 
in  research  and  development  concern- 
ing transboundary  air  pollution  proc- 
esses, effects  and  emission  control 
technologies. 


5.  Expanded  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion efforts  aimed  at  understanding  of 
the  full  scope  of  the  transboundary  air 
pollution  phenomenon. 

6.  Cooperative  assessment  of  long- 
term  environmental  trends  and  of  the 
implications  of  these  trends  for  trans- 
boundary air  pollution  problems. 

7.  Consideration  of  such  matters  as 
institutional  arrangements,  equal  ac- 
cess, non-discrimination  and  liability 
and  compensation,  as  relevant  to  an 
agreement. 

8.  Consideration  of  measures  to  im- 
plement an  agreement.  □ 
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tral  America  have  been  destroyed. 
Worldwide  tropical  rain  forests  are  dis- 
appearing at  the  rate  of  more  than  50 
acres  a  minute. 

•  While  increased  amounts  of  toxic 
substances  are  introduced  into  the 
world's  water  (as  well  as  into  our  food 
chains),  human  demand  for  clean  water 
is  expected  to  grow  three  times  by  the 
early  21st  century. 

•  A  million  tons  of  oil  a  year  enter 
the  oceans  from  tankers,  freighters, 
and  offshore  drilling.  Several  million 
more  tons  of  oil  and  its  products  find 
their  way  into  the  oceans  from  the 
land. 

•  There  are  now  more  than  a  dozen 
nations  that  could  develop  a  nuclear 
weapon  within  a  few  years  of  a  deci- 
sion to  do  so. 

I  could,  of  course,  spend  the  remain- 
der of  our  time  together  ringing  such 
statistical  alarms. 

But  the  implication  of  even  these  few 
is  obvious.  If  our  children  are  to  lead 
decent  lives  and  have  the  hope  of  a 
friendly  Earth  for  their  children,  people 
around  the  globe  must  work  together 
not  only  to  live  in  harmony  with  each 
other  but  with  their  environment. 

The  political,  social,  and  cultural 
barriers  to  this  kind  of  cooperation  are 
evident  and  huge.  Less  evident,  I  be- 
lieve, is  an  intellectual  hurdle  to  be 
crossed.  It  is  the  tendency  toward 
"either/or." 

Most  of  the  problems  I  have  cited  are 
the  consequences  of  growth.  The  sci- 
entific and  technological  advances 
which  propel  this  economic  growth 
bring  with  them  new  risks  and  prob- 
lems. Progress  can  seem  perverse. 

The  natural  reaction  of  many  of  us 
can  sometimes  be  a  kind  of  Luddite 
rejection  of  growth  itself.  This  re- 
sponse may  seem  sensible  to  those 
whose  own  economic  welfare  is  as- 
sured by  the  benefits  they  have  gained 
from  previous  economic  progress.  But 
for  the  vast  numbers  of  the  poor  the 
idea  of  denying  or  severely  limiting 
future  growth — for  the  sake  of 
humanity — is  a  cruel  concept.  Nor,  in- 
deed, could  growth  and  scientific  ad- 
vance be  limited,  even  if  we  wished  it. 
What  is  needed,  in  our  academic 
community,  our  government,  and  our 
political  processes,  is  a  better  synthesis 
of  the  imperatives  of  progress  and  of 
conservation,  a  discipline  of  environ- 
mental economics.  Certainly,  such 
thinkers  and  planners  now  exist.  We 
need  more  of  them.  And  all  of  us  who 
are  neither  economists  nor  environ- 
mentalists need  to  think  more  about 
how  our  national  and  global  societies 
can  shape  progress  in  safe  ways  rather 
than  concentrating  solely  either  on  con- 


servation of  the  environement  or  on 
material  growth. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by 
discussing  two  sets  of  interconnected 
global  issues  and  some  of  the  dilemmas 
they  create:  first,  energy  development, 
associated  environmental  risks,  and 
nuclear  proliferation;  and  second,  the 
balance  among  population  growth, 
food,  and  natural  resources. 

The  Search  for  Safe  Energy 

I  need  not  belabor  the  critical  im- 
portance of  addressing,  firmly  and  ur- 
gently, the  prospect  of  growing  energy 
shortages.  The  consequences  can  be 
severe:  inflation  and  economic  disloca- 
tion here  and  abroad,  damage  to  the 
development  of  poorer  nations,  and  in- 
creased tensions  in  the  international 
system. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
then,  that  we  increase  our  own  produc- 
tion of  energy,  including  petroleum, 
and  significantly  reduce  our  costly  re- 
liance on  foreign  oil.  One  part  of  the 
President's  energy  program  is  designed 
to  do  this. 

Inevitably,  here  and  abroad,  in- 
creased emphasis  on  nonpetroleum 
energy  resources  will  mean  more  re- 
liance on  coal  (a  priority  in  our  own 
plans)  and  on  nuclear  energy  (which  is 
particularly  attractive  to  a  number  of 
foreign  nations).  Each  raises  obvious 
concerns,  however. 

The  most  realistic  short-term  alter- 
native to  our  current  dependence  on  oil 
is  to  increase  our  coal  production.  We 
intend  to  achieve  a  two-third  increase 
in  this  production  by  1985.  But  there 
are  possible  longer  term  penalties 
which  we  all  must  also  recognize. 

Burning  coal  and  other  hydrocar- 
bons, for  example,  produces  carbon 
dioxide.  Increased  levels  of  CO2  in  the 
atmosphere  could  produce  a  "green 
house  effect"  in  which  the  global  cli- 
mate is  gradually  warmed  with  unpre- 
dictable effects  on  climate  patterns  and 
food  production.  In  fact,  a  strong  body 
of  scientific  opinion  believes  the 
Earth's  atmosphere  is  already  getting 
warmer.  In  the  past  100  years,  CO2  in 
the  atmosphere  has  increased  by  12%; 
in  the  next  50  years  it  could  increase  by 
100%. 

In  addition,  the  burning  of  hydrocar- 
bons, particularly  coal,  releases  sulfur 
dioxide  into  the  atmosphere.  The  sulfur 
dioxide  is  in  turn  washed  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  rain  and  snow  which  be- 
comes acidic  in  the  process.  This  so- 
called  acid  rain  is  already  an  important 
environmental  issue  in  Europe  and  in 
the  eastern  U.S. -Canadian  border 
areas.  Noticeable  effects  have  been  de- 
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creases  in  fish  populations  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  productivity  of  forests 
and  agricultural  lands. 

We  are  working  on  technologies 
which  might  decrease  the  CO2  prob- 
lem, and  various  scrubbing  systems 
exist  to  remove  much  of  the  sulfur 
dioxide  from  hydrocarbon  burning.  But 
these  technologies  are  expensive,  and 
some  will  take  time  to  develop. 

Nuclear  power  is  much  cleaner  for 
our  atmosphere,  and  it  does  not  add  to 
carbon  dioxide  buildup.  But  the  poten- 
tial for  nuclear  accidents,  we  now 
know,  is  real.  Furthermore,  aspects  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  raise  the  specter 
of  nuclear- weapons  proliferation.  And 
we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  that  we 
have  a  fully  acceptable  means  for  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste. 

Yet,  while  we  seek  to  slow  the  pace 
of  new  nuclear  technologies  such  as  the 
fast-breeder  reactor,  nuclear  energy  is 
already  a  key  part  of  our  own  energy 
network;  up  to  13%  of  our  electrical 
power  comes  from  nuclear  plants.  And  , 
its  continuing  development  is  clearly 
irreversible  abroad. 

Energy  Conservation.  Thus,  we 
come  back  to  my  central  question:  How 
do  we  strike  the  right  balance  between 
needed  increases  in  energy  production 
and  concern  for  our  environment? 

The  first  and  most  important  answer j 
to  our  dilemma  is,  of  course,  energy, 
conservation,  to  slow  the  growth  in 
energy  demand.  Our  energy  program 
places  great  stress  on  this.  As  a  short - 
run  measure,  we  have  agreed  with  the 
other  19  industrialized  members  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  (IEA)  to 
reduce  collective  demand  on  world  oil 
markets  by  2  million  barrels  per  day. 
For  the  United  States  this  will  mean  a 
cut  in  demand  for  oil  imports  of  up  to  1 
million  barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of 
1979. 

On  April  5,  President  Carter  set  forth 
specific  measures  which  would  meet 
the  IEA  commitment,  as  well  as  ad- 
dress the  longer  term  energy  problems 
of  the  United  States.  These  measures 
focus  on  reducing  consumption  of  oil 
and  gasoline,  switching  to  fuels  which 
are  more  abundant  in  the  United  States, 
decontrolling  crude  oil  prices,  and  pro- 
viding incentives  for  conservation  and 
improving  efficiency  in  energy  use. 

Progress  can  be  made.  The  mileage 
of  the  U.S.  new  car  fleet  has  improved 
by  5  miles  per  gallon  since  1974. 
Through  careful  conservation  and 
greater  efficiency,  we  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  energy  needed  to  fuel  our 
economic  growth.  In  the  past,  each  1% 
growth  in  U.S.  gross  national  product 
has  generated  an  equivalent  1%  growth 
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in  our  demand  for  energy.  From  1973 
to  1978,  this  proportional  increase  in 
energy  growth  fell  to  about  one  half  of 
1%  for  each  1%  of  growth.  By  con- 
tinuing to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
energy  use,  we  hope  to  keep  at  least 
below  0.8%  through  1985,  while  main- 
taining a  growing  economy. 

International  Cooperation.  A  sec- 
ond response  is  to  help  focus  greater 
international  attention  on  what  are  truly 
international  problems.  Action  by  the 
United  States  alone  will  not  resolve  our 
dilemmas.  For  example,  even  if  we 
were  to  reduce  by  half  the  amount  of 
CO2  the  United  States  puts  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  best  models  available 
indicate  that  such  unilateral  action 
would  extend  by  only  5  years  the  time 
it  would  take  for  atmospheric  CO2 
levels  to  double.  Thus,  if  real  im- 
provement is  to  take  place  to  address 
environmental  problems  created  by 
energy  production,  it  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  other  industrialized 
countries  and,  very  importantly,  the 
developing  world. 

With  strong  congressional  support, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  is  rapidly  expanding  its 
programs  to  assist  developing  countries 
cope  with  their  energy  and  environ- 
mental problems.  Such  assistance 
ranges  from  energy  assessments  of  na- 
tional policies  to  demonstration  proj- 
ects of  specific  technologies,  from  im- 
proved management  of  forests  used  for 
firewood  to  application  of  satellite 
photography  for  understanding  the 
overall  environmental  impact  of  de- 
velopment programs.  And  at  the  cur- 
rent meeting  of  the  U.N.  Environment 
Program  Governing  Council,  we  are 
suggesting  that  consideration  be  given 
to  new  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  the 
international  impact  of  major  national 
projects  that  could  degrade  the  envi- 
ronment. 

We  must  also  devise  international 
means  for  dealing  with  the  question  of 
nuclear  power  and  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Over  a  dozen  coun- 
tries now  produce  and  export  nuclear 
technology.  Many  nations  with  little 
domestic  energy  capacity  are  almost 
completely  dependent  on  the  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  countries  for  their  energy 
resources.  This  creates  an  increased 
demand  for  nuclear  technology,  with 
its  potential  nonproliferation  problems. 

To  help  deal  with  the  proliferation 
risks  in  nuclear  energy  development, 
we  have  organized  the  International 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  to 
search  for  ways — both  technical  and 
institutional — to  enable  nations  to  pur- 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
MEMORANDUM  TO 
SECRETARY  VANCE, 
AUG.  2,  19791 

In  my  Environmental  Message  of  August  2, 
1979,  I  expressed  concern  about  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  earth's  forests,  especially  in 
the  tropics  and  subtropics.  I  believe  there  is 
much  that  the  United  States  can  do  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  to  contribute  to  en- 
vironmentally sound  care  and  management  of 
the  earth's  forests  and  to  the  well-being  of 
people  affected  by  them. 

I  am  directing  you  to  give  high  priority  to  the 
following  matters  in  your  budget  and  program 
planning: 

•  improved  monitoring  of  world  forest 
trends,  particularly  tropical  forests,  including 
use  of  satellite  observations; 

•  research  on  necessary  preservation  of  nat- 
ural forest  ecosystems  and  their  rich  complex 
of  plant  and  animal  life; 

•  research  on  multiple  uses  of  highly  diverse 
tropical  forests,  including  management  of  nat- 
ural stands,  development  of  ecologically  sound 
forest  plantations,  and  combined  agriculture 
and  forestry; 

•  studies  on  increasing  yields  in  family-scale 
tropical  agriculture,  to  relieve  pressures  on 
forest  lands  that  are  not  suitable  for  cultivation; 

•  demonstration  of  integrated  projects  for 
reforestation,  more  efficient  fuel-wood  use, 
and  alternative  energy  sources; 

•  examination  of  how  U.S.  citizens  and 
U.S. -based  corporations  may  be  encouraged  to 
support  sound  forest  management  practices. 


I  am  asking  you  to  ensure  that  the  inter- 
agency task  force  on  tropical  forests,  chaired 
by  the  Department  of  State,  submit  to  me  by 
November  1979  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  U.S.  goals,  strategies,  and  programs  to 
help  protect  and  conserve  world  forests. 

I  am  asking  you  to  work  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  other  relevant  federal  agencies, 
and  with  other  nations  and  international  organi- 
zations, to  give  full  support  and  assistance  to 
the  international  program  of  activities  for  con- 
servation and  wise  utilization  of  tropical  forests 
to  be  developed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Programme. 

I  am  also  asking  you  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port high-level  international  conferences  on 
forest  problems  in  regions  where  forest  losses 
are  severe,  to  raise  awareness  and  understand- 
ing both  of  the  complex  problems  and  possible 
solutions. 

Finally,  I  am  asking  you  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  report 
to  me  within  six  months  on  the  best  ways  to 
designate  "ecological  and  natural  resources  of 
global  importance"  under  Executive  Order 
12114,  so  that  proposals  for  major  federal  ac- 
tions significantly  affecting  these  resources 
will  be  reviewed  before  a  decision  is  made. 

Please  give  these  assignments  your  im- 
mediate attention. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Aug.  6,  1979. 


sue  peaceful  nuclear  energy  without 
bringing  closer  the  specter  of  nuclear- 
weapons  proliferation.  In  addition,  the 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978  places 
very  strict  conditions  on  nuclear  coop- 
eration with  other  nations. 

Developing  Renewable  Energy 
Sources.  A  third — and  ultimately  the 
most  promising — response  to  the 
energy/environment  dilemma  is  the 
longer  term  development  of  the  renew- 
able energy  sources  that  can  provide  us 
with  greater  energy  security  and  in 
greater  safety. 

We  are  increasing  our  financial 
commitment  to  research  on  renewable 
energy  sources.  In  addition  to  private 
financing,  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  budgeted  over  $600  million  this 
year  to  study,  develop,  and  demon- 
strate renewable  energy  technology. 
We  have  asked  Congress  for  more  than 


$700  million  for  these  efforts  next 
year. 

President  Carter  and  other  heads  of 
state  at  the  Bonn  economic  summit  last 
July  pledged  to  increase  assistance  to 
developing  countries  for  harnessing  the 
vast  energy  potential  of  the  sun,  the 
wind,  the  oceans,  and  other  renewable 
resources.  These  efforts  will  be  re- 
viewed and,  we  hope,  intensified  at  the 
Tokyo  summit  in  June. 

AID  has  requested  $42  million  in  FY 
1980  for  the  actual  application  of  re- 
newable energy  technologies  in  de- 
veloping countries.  The  energy  security 
fund,  proposed  by  the  President  to  be 
funded  by  the  windfall  profits  tax 
would,  in  part,  finance  a  further  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  and  technologies. 

We  have  proposed  a  new  Institute  for 
Scientific  and  Technological  Coopera- 
tion, which  would  become  an  important 
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element  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram with  new  energy  development  as 
a  major  focus  of  its  work. 

With  strong  U.S.  backing,  the 
United  Nations  will  hold  a  World 
Conference  on  New  and  Renewable 
Sources  of  Energy  in  1981.  We  intend 
to  play  an  active  role  in  that  effort.  In 
this  connection  we  will  also  work  with 
other  nations  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  useful  to  support  regional 
energy  research  institutes.  These  would 
focus  particularly  on  LDC  [less  de- 
veloped country]  energy  needs,  with 
emphasis  on  appropriate  renewable  and 
nonconventional  energy  sources.  And 
we  are  asking  the  World  Bank  to 
undertake  a  thorough  review  of  how 
best  to  assure  adequate  financing  for 
developing  countries  to  acquire  renew- 
able energy  technologies. 

Population  and 
Natural  Resources 

At  the  root  of  the  inexorable  pres- 
sures on  our  natural  resources  lies 
perhaps  the  single  most  important 
phenomenon  in  the  world  today — the 
population  explosion.  Its  importance 
lies  not  only  in  the  fact  of  more  and 
more  mouths  to  feed  and  other  human 
needs  to  be  satisfied.  It  also  derives 
from  the  demographic  shape  of  the 
population  changes  taking  place. 

•  By  the  year  2000,  the  world's 
population  will  have  increased  by  about 
50%  from  1975  levels — an  increase  in 
the  final  quarter  of  this  century  equal  to 
the  entire  growth  of  world  population 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year 
1950. 

•  While  the  rate  of  increase  is  de- 
clining in  some  poorer  countries,  the 
birth  rate  there  will  still  be  twice  as 
high  as  in  industrialized  countries.  By 
the  year  2000,  these  countries  will  have 
78%  of  the  world's  population. 

•  Also  by  the  year  2000  roughly 
17%  of  the  population  in  industrial 
countries  will  be  over  60  years  of  age 
(vs.  only  7%  in  the  LDC's);  in  the 
LDC's,  44%  of  the  people  will  be 
under  19. 

These  trends  have  a  number  of  im- 
portant implications. 

•  As  time  goes  on,  the  industrial 
countries  will  have  an  increasingly 
older  population  profile,  with  a  heavy 
burden  of  support  for  the  very  old. 

•  The  younger  population  in  the  de- 
veloping world  will  require  greatly  in- 
creased social  services  and  job  oppor- 
tunities, which  when  combined  with 
migration  to  urban  areas,  could  create 
tremendous  social,  economic,  and 
political  stresses. 


•  An  expanding  population  is  both  a 
drag  on  per  capita  growth  and  a  stead- 
ily increasing  burden  on  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  truly  vicious  circle.  With 
expanding  numbers  of  people,  we  see 
greater  deforestation,  soil  erosion,  and 
desertification.  These  developments 
further  erode  the  ability  of  the  rural 
poor  to  survive. 

But  in  the  short  run,  what  choice 
does  the  poor  farmer  have  who  needs  to 
use  what  little  land  he  has  to  grow  his 
crops,  or  whatever  firewood  he  can 
find,  to  cook  today's  meal?  And  with- 
out the  hope  of  a  better  economic  fu- 
ture, what  incentive  is  there  for  parents 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  children, 
when  children  are  often  seen  as  a  hedge 
against  an  uncertain  future? 

As  with  the  dilemmas  we  face  on 
energy,  the  simple  but  extraordinarily 
difficult  answer  is  that  we  have  to  work 
on  a  number  of  fronts  at  once.  Let  me 
mention  just  two  of  these  fronts:  limit- 
ing population  growth  and  increasing 
food  production. 

Limiting  Population  Growth.  First, 
we  must,  and  will,  continue  to  inten- 
sify our  efforts  to  assist  nations  in 
dealing  with  excessive  population 
growth.  Indeed,  in  many  developing 
countries,  there  has  been  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing level  of  interest  in  imple- 
menting family  planning  programs. 
This  year  we  are  providing,  under  the 
foreign  assistance  programs  of  AID, 
some  $185  million  for  such  programs, 
focused  on  helping  developing  coun- 
tries strengthen  and  extend  the  delivery 
of  family  planning  information  and 
services.  Currently,  26  countries  are 
being  assisted  directly  by  AID,  while 
numerous  other  countries  are  receiving 
assistance  through  private,  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  which  AID 
supports.  In  addition,  the  population 
programs  of  multilateral  organizations 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  World 
Bank  are  playing  a  role  of  growing  im- 
portance in  the  worldwide  population 
assistance  effort. 

Increasing  Food  Production.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  focus  increasing  attention 
on  the  need  to  increase  the  local  food 
production  capabilities  of  the  develop- 
ing nations.  Adequate  food  is  not  just 
the  basic  requirement  for  survival. 
Proper  nutrition,  like  adequate  health 
care,  is  also  needed  to  sustain  the  pro- 
ductivity which  can  lead  to  a  better 
quality  of  life.  Food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams are  thus  more  than  a  humanitar- 
ian concern. 

Yet,  despite  some  recent  years  of 
good  harvests,  the  prospects  are  that 
we  will  have  greater  food  deficits  in 
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developing  countries  in  the  future. 
World  food  stocks  have  declined  com- 
pared to  the  1960's  or  very  early 
1970's.  We  are  now  more  vulnerable  to 
serious  crop  failures  in  the  rich  food 
growing  lands  of  North  America  and 
elsewhere. 

We  already  devote  roughly  half  of 
our  bilateral  economic  development 
assistance — approximately  $600  mil- 
lion this  year — to  agriculture  and  rural 
development.  The  $1.4  billion  in  con- 
cessionary food  assistance  we  will  pro- 
vide this  year  will  represent  about 
two-thirds  of  such  assistance  provided 
by  all  countries.  We  have  contributed 
$200  million  to  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  And  we 
provide  over  $25  million  a  year  to 
help  support  the  international  agricul- 
tural research  centers  which  make 
major  contributions  to  increasing  ag- 
ricultural productivity  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

This  summer  we  expect  a  report  ; 
from  the  President's  Commission  on  j 
World  Hunger,  which  was  launched 
last  fall,  to  suggest  further  measures  J 
that  might  be  taken  to  alleviate  world 
hunger.   In  the  meantime,   we  have 
identified  certain  areas  in  which  we  ; 
will  increase  our  efforts.  They  were 
enumerated  by  Secretary  Vance  in  a  re-  ; 
cent  speech  outlining  our  approach  to  j 
development  issues  of  the  1980's. 

•  We  will  seek  to  further  food  secu-  ' 
rity  by  doubling  our  minimum  com- 
mitment to  food  aid  in  the  Food  Aid 
Convention  and  proposing  domestic 
legislation  for  an  emergency  food  re- 
serve to  be  used  to  meet  such  a  com- 
mitment. 

•  We  will  support  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  geared  to  in- 
creasing the  production  of  crops  tradi- 
tionally grown  by  poor  farmers  on 
marginal  lands,  as  well  as  nontradi- 
tional  crops  which  hold  out  potential 
for  new  sources  of  food  and  income. 

•  We  will  be  seeking  ways  to  cut 
postharvest  food  losses,  which  now  rob 
the  LDC's  of  some  20%  of  their  food 
production. 

•  And,  most  important  of  all,  we 
will  encourage  greater  world  attention 
to  the  domestic  policies  developing 
countries  take  to  encourage  food  pro- 
duction. We  will  do  so  through  our  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Agrarian  Reform  and  Rural 
Development  and  by  concentrating  our 
food  and  development  assistance  on 
countries  which  pursue  such  policies. 

Conclusion 

There  is,  I  believe,  reason  both  for 
hope  and  for  deep  concern  as  we  look 
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at  the  question  of  whether  mankind  can 
learn  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  en- 
vironment. 

We  have  reason  for  hope  when  we 
recognize  how  much  our  attitudes  have 
changed  just  in  the  past  decade.  While 
there  have  always  been  lonely  voices  of 
warning,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last 
few  years  that  our  collective  con- 
sciousness has  been  awakened  to  the 
reality  of  a  limited  planet  and  to  the 
real  costs  of  wasteful  consumption. 
This  has  been  true  for  the  public,  as  we 
saw  in  Earth  Day  some  10  years  ago.  It 
is  true  for  the  Congress,  which  has 
given  far  more  attention  to  the  envi- 
ronment in  the  past  decade  than  ever 
before.  And  it  is  true  for  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  State  Department,  for 
example,  we  now  have  a  bureau  which 
has  as  one  of  its  primary  duties  work 
on  the  international  environment.  This 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  en- 
vironment is  now  not  one  of  those 
"other,"  peripheral  issues,  but  a  cen- 
tral concern  as  we  think  about  the  fu- 
ture security  of  our  nation. 

But  if  this  rise  in  consciousness 
gives  some  cause  to  be  hopeful,  it 
gives  no  cause  to  be  sanguine.  For  if 
we  are  doing  more,  we  are  by  no  means 
doing  enough.  If  we  are  more  aware, 
then  we  move  into  the  future  with  our 
eyes  open.  We  cannot  claim  ignorance 
if  we  fail  to  address  a  gathering  global 
crisis. 

The  basic  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  United  States — itself  and 
working  with  others — can  undertake 
the  kind  of  sustained,  long-term  efforts 
it  will  require:  whether  a  democracy 
like  ours — and  a  pluralistic  interna- 
tional system — can  decide  now,  freely, 
to  make  the  short-term  sacrifices 
necessary  to  secure  our  future  interests, 
whether  we  can  act  today  to  deal  with 
tomorrow. 

I  have  suggested  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  our  physical  environment  can 
shift  against  us.  I  suspect  that,  unless 
we  alter  the  trends,  we  will  face  as  well 
a  harsher  political  environment.  The 
choices  we  fail  to  make  freely  today 
could,  under  more  dire  circumstances, 
produce  a  trend  toward  more  authorita- 
rian regimes  that  would  impose  such 
choices. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  long-term, 
then,  is  both  the  quality  of  our  lives 
and  the  quality  of  our  freedom.  The 
character  of  our  democracy's  response 
to  these  challenges  will  not  come  all  at 
lonce  but  in  a  series  of  discrete  deci- 
sions in  the  years  ahead — in  our  en- 
vironmental legislation,  in  the  levels 
|and  priorities  of  our  foreign  aid,  in  the 
(strength  of  our  support  for  international 
.environmental  programs,  in  the  posi- 
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Negotiations  To  Protect 
Migratory  Wild  Animals 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  63  nations  con- 
vened in  its  capital  city  Bonn,  June 
1 1-23,  1979,  in  an  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  new  international  treaty  to  protect 
wild  birds  and  animals  which  migrate 
across  national  boundaries.  The  negoti- 
ations ended  Saturday,  June  23,  with 
22  nations,  principally  those  in  Europe 
and  Africa,  officially  signing  the  Con- 
vention [on  the  Conservation  of  Mi- 
gratory Species  of  Wild  Animals].  The 
United  States  did  not  sign. 

Though  it  appears  that  the  conven- 
tion will  not  be  the  global  convention 
originally  envisaged  by  its  sponsors,  it 
should  prove  a  particularly  valuable  in- 
strument in  establishing  protection  for 
birds  migrating  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  for  zebras,  wildebeests,  im- 
palas,  and  other  animals  which  migrate 
in  Africa.  It  should  also  help  stimulate 
protective  action  elsewhere. 

Some  countries — among  them  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and 
the  U.S.S.R. — while  supporting  the 
treaty's  objective,  believed  that  the 
treaty  as  adopted  presented  serious 
problems.  These  countries  did  not  vote 
for  its  adoption  and  did  not  sign  the 
convention.  Most  of  the  above  coun- 
tries did  not  wish  the  convention  to 
apply  to  all  marine  species.  Others 
were  concerned  with  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  the  treaty  might  have  on 
the  effective  management  of  wildlife 
under  present  federal-state  division  of 
authority.  A  few  had  problems  with  the 
relation  between  the  treaty  and  the 
current  law  of  the  sea  negotiations. 

The  countries  with  federal  systems 
(United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany)  made 
considerable  progress  toward  getting 
the  conference  as  a  whole  to  accept  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  a  federal-state 
clause  in  the  convention.  Despite  in- 
tensive negotiations,  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  find  treaty  language  suitable  to 
each  nation's  particular  situation.  In 
the  end  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be 


better  to  have  no  clause  on  this  point 
rather  than  have  imprecise  language. 

The  African  and  Asian  countries, 
with  tacit  support  from  the  European 
countries,  insisted  that  the  treaty  apply 
to  all  migratory  species  of  animals  and 
resisted  the  attempts  of  various  coun- 
tries to  exclude  certain  marine  species 
from  the  treaty.  The  United  States  sup- 
ported the  inclusion  of  sea  turtles,  sea 
birds,  and  marine  mammals.  The  Japa- 
nese, who  were  the  lone  holdouts  on 
sea  turtles,  modified  their  position 
during  the  conference  and  agreed  to  re- 
consider their  position.  The  U.S.  au- 
thorities involved  with  the  protection  of 
marine  mammals,  concerned  with  the 
possible  weakening  and  certainly  the 
complicating  aspects  of  the  proposed 
treaty  on  existing  agreements  and 
agreements  being  negotiated  to  protect 
mammals,  set  down  a  stiff  set  of  re- 
quirements to  be  met  before  the  dele- 
gation could  agree  not  to  have  marine 
mammals  excluded. 

When  a  week's  hard  negotiations  re- 
sulted in  the  apparent  successful  res- 
olution of  these  points,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation modified  its  original  position 
and  supported  the  inclusion  of  marine 
mammals.  Treaty  coverage  of  fish  and 
shellfish  was  most  contentious,  and  the 
vote  was  49  to  9  in  favor  of  having  the 
treaty  cover  all  marine  species.  The 
reasoning  behind  the  U.S.  opposition, 
which  was  presumably  shared  by  the 
other  countries  voting  with  the  United 
States,  was  that  the  convention  could 
have  a  disruptive  and  complicating  ef- 
fect on  the  negotiation  of  a  number  of 
fisheries  agreements  which  already 
contain  conservation  aspects. 

The  principal  outstanding  law  of  the 
sea  issue  involved  adequately  describ- 
ing the  term  "national  jurisdictional 
boundaries."  The  United  States  be- 
lieved that  this  term  was  too  ambiguous 
and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  modify  it 
with  a  reference  to  "international 
law." 

The  United  States  and  several  other 
countries  would  have  preferred  a  longer 


tions  we  take  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  other  global  forums 
where  the  environment  is  at  issue,  and, 
most  immediately,  in  the  energy  poli- 
cies and  programs  our  nation  now 
adopts. 


Each  of  us  has  a  responsibility — 
those  of  us  in  government  and  those 
outside — to  poke,  prod,  and  push  for 
action.  Not  to  stop  progress.  But  to 
shape  it  in  ways  that  offer  the  promise 
of  a  decent  future.  □ 
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EUROPE:        NATO's  Fourth  Decade- 
Defense  and  Detente 
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Following  are  remarks  by  Vice 
President  Mondale  and  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  before 
the  25th  assembly  of  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association  on  October  10, 
1979,  in  the  Department  of  State. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MONDALE 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity and  this  honor  to  address  this  As- 
sociation, whose  function  is  so  crucial 
and  has  been  so  effective  since  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Association  those  many 
years  ago. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the 
superb  role  that  the  Atlantic  Treaty  As- 
sociation plays  in  the  support  of  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 
Today  I  wish  to  review  the  strength  and 
constancy  of  U.S.  leadership  within 
that  treaty  organization  and  emphasize 
how  SALT  II  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  contributes  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  alliance. 

As  you  know,  when  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  American  commitment  to 
NATO,  I  speak  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Carter,  but  I  think  the  history  of  our 
country  has  shown  that  consistently 
from  the  beginning  and  including 
today,  the  commitment  to  NATO  by 
our  nation  is  a  bipartisan  American 

Migratory  Animals  (Cont'd) 
period  of  negotiation  that  would  have 
permitted  taking  home  a  negotiated  and 
preliminary  agreed  text  for  study  and 
consultation  with  interested  domestic 
groups.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  majority  of 
the  countries  present  were  much  in 
favor  of  concluding  and  signing  a  con- 
vention at  this  time.  Though  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  able  to  have  included  in 
the  convention  a  wide  range  of  points, 
the  several  unresolved  issues  described 
above,  plus  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
consult  at  home,  led  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion not  to  sign  the  convention.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  delegation  recog- 
nized the  benefits  the  convention 
should  bring  to  areas  of  the  world 
which  have  less  well  developed  con- 
servation programs  than  has  North 
America.  D 


commitment  that  is  permanent  and 
lasting  and  complete  in  terms  of  total 
public  support. 

In  fact,  the  first  mission  of  the  new 
Administration  involved  my  visit 
within  hours  of  our  inaugural  —  the 
first  visit  on  my  international  journey 
—  to  the  NATO  headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels to  underscore  immediately  the 
commitment  of  the  new  Administration 
to  the  continuation  of  the  strongest 
possible  relationship  with  NATO  and 
the  strongest  possible  relationship 
within  NATO  among  its  treaty  mem- 
bers. In  1977  the  President  sent  me  to 
Brussels  in  that  first  overseas  mission 
to  underscore  that  message. 

In  the  more  than  30  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
was  signed,  we  have  shared  with  our 
allies  three  unprecedented  decades  of 
strength,  of  peace,  and  of  success. 

The  12  nations  which  signed  the 
NATO  treaty  in  1949  reaffirmed  their 


ened  obsolescence  and  the  traumas  of 
modernization. 

That  the  alliance  has  survived  and 
flourished  through  so  much  challenge 
offers  proof  that  its  charter,  like  our 
own  Constitution,  is,  in  fact,  a  living 
document,  broad  enough,  universal 
enough,  and  tested  enough  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  future.  But  today,  as  al- 
lies, we  are  not  and  cannot  be  compla- 
cent. 

If  the  challenge  faced  by  the  alliance 
over  the  years  has  changed,  it  has  by 
no  means  lessened.  If  the  threat  to  the 
alliance  has  in  some  ways  become 
more  subtle,  it  is  nonetheless  formida- 
ble. And  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  be- 
come more  open  to  cooperation  with 
the  West  than  it  was  in  1949,  never- 
theless, serious  differences  and  strong 
competition  continue  to  exist  between 
East  and  West. 

I  need  not  describe  for  this  audience 
the  long  history  of  the  Soviet  military 


The  President,  working  with  our  allies,  has  increased  defense  spending 
by  3%  a  year  in  real  terms  .  ...  We  will  continue  that  growth  and  will 
request  even  more  if  our  defense  needs  require  it. 
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faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  They  stressed  their 
desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples 
and  all  governments.  They  have 
pledged  to  safeguard  the  principles  of 
democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
rule  of  law.  And  above  all,  they  agreed 
to  develop  their  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack.  An  attack  against  one, 
they  agreed,  would  be  considered  an 
attack  against  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  in  our  more 
settled  and  prosperous  times,  what  an 
ambitious,  even  visionary,  act  that 
treaty  was;  how  ambitious  to  speak  op- 
timistically of  peace  when  the  debris  of 
World  War  II  had  not  yet  been  fully 
cleared  away,  and  how  farsighted  to 
join  in  a  collective  effort  to  resist  ag- 
gression when  so  many  of  the  sig- 
natories were  individually  vulnerable. 

The  NATO  alliance  has  shown  re- 
markable resilience  and  flexibility.  It 
has  surmounted  recurring  problems 
within  and  challenges  without.  It  has 
undergone  strategic  and  doctrinal 
changes,  from  an  era  of  massive  retali- 
ation to  an  era  of  flexible  response.  It 
has  endured  both  the  pangs  of  threat- 


buildup  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  That 
history,  for  many  of  you,  has  been  a 
daily  professional  challenge.  It  is  a 
challenge  that  President  Carter  has  met 
from  the  beginning  of  his  Administra- 
tion with  the  shaping  of  U.S.  defense 
forces  and  with  his  decision  to  increase 
real  defense  spending  by  3%  annually. 
This  is  not  an  effort  that  we  bear  alone. 
Each  of  our  allies  must  participate,  if 
together  we  are  to  benefit. 

The  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  request,  as  you  know,  for 
$2.7  billion  amending  the  FY  1980 
budget  so  that  despite  the  increased  in- 
flation which  vexes  us  all,  we  will 
meet  that  commitment  that  we  have 
made  in  all  seriousness  to  NATO. 

Visible  strength  is  a  deterrent  to  war. 
Together  with  our  allies,  we  have 
begun  the  process  of  modernizing  oui 
defenses  for  the  coming  decades  tc 
meet  the  massive  arms  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  East. 

As  you  know,  just  this  past  week,  in 
East  Berlin,  President  Brezhnev  an- 
nounced unilateral  reduction  of  certair 
Soviet  troops,  tanks,  and  other  militap 
hardware  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  would 
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welcome  such  a  reduction,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  it  be  seen  in 
context,  and  that  context  includes  the 
following  factors. 

First,  Soviet  forces  in  Europe  today 
vastly  outnumber  those  of  the  NATO 
alliance,  and  so,  as  I  said,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  to  the  U.N.  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament  on  the  eve  of  the 
1978  NATO  summit  in  Washington, 
we  in  NATO  increased  our  defense 
budgets,  not  out  of  preference  but  out 
of  necessity  —  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  us,  for  example,  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  three  to  one  advantage  in  tanks 
in  Europe. 

Second,  the  Soviet  theater  nuclear 
forces  have  been  built  up.  The  Backfire 
bomber  and  now  their  new  SS-20,  an 
intermediate  range  mobile  ballistic 
missile,  significantly  increases  Soviet 
military  capability  against  targets  not 
only  in  Europe  but  also  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East. 

And  third,  it  is  obviously  in  the 
Soviet  interest  to  lure  NATO  away 
from  crucial  conventional  and  theater 
nuclear  force  modernization. 

While  we  must  examine  President 
Brezhnev's  announcement  carefully 
and  affirmatively,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  self-restraint  in  theater 
nuclear  forces  shown  by  the  NATO  al- 
liance over  the  past  two  decades  has 
not  been  met  by  corresponding  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  work  of  NATO's  groups 
on  the  theater  nuclear  forces  moderni- 
zation and  theater  nuclear  forces  arms 
control  is  so  crucially  important,  as  is 
the  decision  we  will  take  as  an  alliance 
leader  this  year  on  modernized  theater 
nuclear  forces  capable  of  countering 
real  and  existing  Soviet  theater  nuclear 
forces  opposed  against  our  alliance. 

While  deterrence  at  the  theater  level 
is  of  keen  concern  to  each  of  us,  the 
competition  between  East  and  West  at 
the  strategic  nuclear  level  is  central  to 
our  defense  and  survival.  How  we 
manage  that  competition — literally  and 
directly  —  affects  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  through  the  al- 
liance and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
world. 

This  week  in  Washington,  as  you 
well  know,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  moved  into  the 
final  phase  of  its  hearings  on  SALT  II. 
As  the  Senate  approaches  this  historic 
decision,  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the 
debate  and  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committees. 

Every  single  provision  of  SALT  II 
has  been  scrutinized  in  detail  for  days 
of  hearings.  The  agreement  has  stood 
up  to  every  single  criticism   leveled 


against  it.  The  treaty  is  verifiable  with- 
out any  doubt.  It  is  in  the  alliance's 
interest  without  any  doubt.  It  strength- 
ens our  security,  and  it  is  a  meaningful 
step  toward  arms  reduction. 

SALT  II  has  withstood  partisan  at- 
tack. The  fact  is  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent took  charge  of  the  strategic  arms 
talks,  he  inherited  many  provisions  of  a 
draft  agreement  negotiated  by  his  pred- 
ecessor. We  have  not  only  built  on  that 
draft,  we  have  improved  it  —  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  agreement, 
greatly  improving  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  limits,  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  negotiation  of  fur- 
ther limits  in  our  national  interests  in 
SALT  III. 

SALT  II  has  successfully  withstood 
determined  efforts  to  link  it,  to  hold  it 
hostage  to  other  issues — issues  ranging 
from  the  level  of  the  defense  budget  to 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba,  issues  im- 
portant in  their  own  right  but  which 
must  not  be  linked  to  the  pending 
SALT  treaty. 

I  need  not  detail  for  the  defense  ex- 
perts in  this  assembly  the  positive  trend 
in  the  U.S.  defense  budget  since  1977. 
No  linkage  to  SALT  is  required  for  that 
trend  to  continue.  The  fact  is  that  the 
President,  working  with  our  allies,  has 
increased  defense  spending  by  3%  a 
year  in  real  terms,  reversing  several 
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States  to  pursue  strategic  programs  to 
strengthen  our  security  while  also  con- 
straining the  arms  race.  In  the  same 
way,  SALT  provides  both  a  foundation 
for  the  alliance  to  build  a  consensus  to 
proceed  with  essential  NATO  theater 
nuclear  force  modernization,  and  it 
also  furthers  arms  control  initiatives  to 
control  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe. 

Thus,  when  the  Senate  votes  for 
SALT  II  —  and  I  have  confidence  the 
Senate  will  ratify  that  treaty  —  it  will 
be  voting  not  only  for  a  strong  and 
more  stable  strategic  relationship  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  also  be 
giving  crucial  impetus  to  a  stronger 
NATO  and  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  nu- 
clear threat  facing  our  allies  in  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  why  the  members  of  the 
North  Altantic  alliance  have,  without 
exception  and  with  great  strength,  en- 
dorsed SALT  II.  That  is  why  SALT  II 
is  so  central  to  continued  American 
leadership  of  this  great  alliance. 

Earlier  this  year,  soon  after  the 
signing  of  the  SALT  II  agreements,  I 
visited  seven  states  of  our  great  country 
to  discuss  SALT  with  a  good  cross 
section  of  the  American  people. 

Their  response  was  overwhelmingly 
positive.  The  American  people  recog- 
nize that  strategic  arms  limitation  is 
an  issue  of  vital  importance  for  our  na- 
tion and  for  mankind.  They  want  any 


The  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  of  Europe  is  unshakable.  It  is 
organic.  It  is  complete.  We  view  the  security  of  Western  Europe  as  an 
extension  of  our  own  security. 


years  of  previous  decline.  We  will 
continue  that  growth  and  will  request 
even  more  if  our  defense  needs  require 
it. 

To  deal  with  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Cuba,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  neutralize  the  Soviet  role,  including 
stepping  up  U.S.  surveillance  and 
military  presence  in  the  Caribbean.  We 
will  assure  that  the  Soviets  in  Cuba 
pose  no  threat  to  the  United  States  or 
other  nations  in  this  region. 

When  the  President  announced  these 
measures  a  week  ago,  he  emphasized 
and  I  quote,  that,  "...  the  greatest 
danger  to  American  security.  .  .  is 
certainly  not  the  two  or  three  thousand 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba.  The  greatest 
danger  to  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.  .  .  is  the  breakdown  of  a  com- 
mon effort  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
ultimate  threat  of  a  nuclear  war." 

Finally,  SALT  II  is  the  central  ele- 
ment in  the  alliance's  policy  of  pursu- 
ing both  defense  and  detente.  SALT  II 
provides  a  framework  for  the  United 


agreement  we  enter  in  to  be  fair,  and 
they  believe  this  treaty  is  fair.  They 
want  a  treaty  to  protect  our  security, 
and  they  understand  that  this  treaty  en- 
hances America's  security.  They  want 
it  ratified,  and  they  want  us  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

They  understand  that  SALT  does  not 
undermine  our  security.  They  recog- 
nize that  SALT  is  not  based  on  trust  but 
on  suspicion  and  that  it  can  be  ade- 
quately verified.  They  believe  we  must 
have  SALT  II  if  we're  to  move  to 
SALT  III. 

If  I  have  received  a  single  message, 
it  is  that  the  American  people  gen- 
uinely believe,  as  do  the  President  and 
I,  that  the  SALT  II  agreement  is  in  our 
interest  and  that  it's  vastly  superior  to 
no  agreement  at  all. 

Every  day  brings  more  support  for 
the  treaty.  Just  last  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  representing  a 
broad  cross  section  of  rural  Americans. 
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In  it  he  stated,  and  I  quote:  "The  full 
board  of  directors  of  the  Farmers  Union 
concurred  unanimously  that  the  Nation 
must  make  headway  towards  arms 
control.  It  would  be  tragic,"  they  con- 
tinued, "if  the  whole  process  were  to 
be  set  back  by  rejection  of  the  present 
treaty.  Approval  of  SALT  II  at  this  ses- 
sion, therefore,  is  vitally  important  so 
that  the  next  steps  can  begin  soon  and 
hopefully  lead  to  another  advance  for 
humanity." 

"An  advance  for  humanity."  That  is 
what  the  SALT  process  is  all  about. 

As  you  all  know,  last  week  America 
welcomed  an  extraordinary  visitor.  To 
joyful  crowds  in  cities  and  farmlands, 
to  millions  everywhere  who  saw  him 
on  television,  the  Holy  Father  brought 
a  luminous  message  to  mankind  and  to 
all  Americans,  a  message  of  love  and 
faith  and  optimism  and  confidence  and 
grace. 

That  message  struck  deep  chords 
within  us.  It  unleashed  our  best  and 
most  generous  sentiments.  It  opened, 
truly,  a  window  on  our  soul.  It  re- 
minded us  again  what  our  civilization 
is  all  about — and  what  this  Association 
was  established  to  protect  and  has 
served  so  well  throughout  the  history  of 
this  Association  —  what  it  is  about  is 
the  protection  and  love  of  our  democ- 
racy, our  drive  for  social  justice,  our 
hopes  for  our  children. 

In  the  end,  those  are  the  dreams  that 
bond  our  NATO  alliance  together. 
That's  its  basic  reason.  Nuclear  holo- 
caust renders  those  dreams  absurd. 
Today,  with  the  decision  on  SALT  II, 
we  have  a  decisive  chance  to  take  a  fur- 
ther step  away  from  that  final  madness, 
to  take  a  further  step  toward  reason, 
and  I'm  confident  we'll  make  the  right 
choice. 


DR.  BRZEZINKSI 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  your  25th  annual  assembly  and  to 
share  with  you  some  informal  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Western  security  on 
the  relationship  between  defense  and 
detente.  At  this  time  of  unprecedented 
global  change,  our  collective  security 
requires  that  the  Unites  States  suc- 
cessfully maintain  a  global  power 
equilibrium  while  helping  to  shape  a 
framework  for  global  change. 

These  two  imperatives  —  a  power 
equilibrium  and  a  framework  for 
change — are  not  slogans.  Each  repre- 
sents a  difficult  and  vital  process,  criti- 
cal to  our  security.  The  maintenance  of 
a  power  equilibrium  by  itself  would  be 
insufficient  for  it  would  be  unrespon- 
sive to  the  imperative  need  to  recognize 
that  an  awakened  global  population  in- 


sists on  basic  changes  in  the  human 
condition.  Shaping  a  framework  for 
global  change  while  disregarding  the 
realities  of  power  would  contribute  to  a 
fundamental  instability  in  world  affairs; 
it  would  transform  global  change  from 
a  potentially  positive  process  into  a 
condition  of  increasing  fragmentation 
and  eventual  anarchy. 

Since  1945  the  United  States  has 
been  the  pivotal  element  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  global  stability.  Initially  our 
primary  focus  was  on  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  Today,  Western 
Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Middle 
East  represent  three  interrelated  stra- 
tegic zones  of  central  importance  to  the 
survival  of  the  West  as  a  whole  and  to 
global  economic  stability.  This  is  an 
important  strategic  reality,  and  it  has 
political,  as  well  as  military,  implica- 
tions. The  United  States  must  work 
with  the  countries  in  all  three  zones  to 
protect  the  independence  of  these 
regions. 

Development  of  more  cooperative 
relationships  with  a  power  such  as 
China  is  another  important  new  factor 
in  the  geopolitical  equation,  contribut- 
ing to  greater  global  stability. 

Insofar  as  the  strategic  nuclear 
equilibrium  is  concerned,  the  last  30 
years  have  seen  a  shift  from  a  U.S. 
monopoly  and  supremacy  to  a  much 
more  complex  situation  of  mutually  as- 
sured destruction.  Moreover,  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup 
does  pose  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  seeking  genuine  nuclear 
war  fighting  capability.  Accordingly, 
in  thinking  of  the  1980's,  we  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  nuanced  psychologi- 
cal-political relationship  between  the 
effective  deterrence  and  war  fighting 
capabilities.  Therefore,  to  maintain 
effective  deterrence,  we  must  upgrade 
our  own  capacity  to  manage  a  conflict 
stably  and  to  control  nuclear  escalation 
effectively. 

Our  responsiveness  to  the  increasing 
complexity  of  deterrence  is  but  one 
element  in  the  global  power  balance. 
Arms  control  —  a  new  factor  in  global 
security  —  is  also  significant.  Such 
steps  as  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  based  on 
the  recognition  that  security  cannot  be 
obtained  by  arms  alone,  thus  contribute 
to  greater  stability  and  predictability  in 
the  strategic  equation. 

The  political  awakening  of  mankind 
and  resulting  redistribution  of  power 
worldwide  is  the  overriding  reality  of 
our  time.  By  the  end  of  this  century, 
approximately  four-fifths  of  mankind 
will  be  living  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa.  As  a  consequence,  the 
West  can  no  longer  dominate  world 
affairs.  The  only  alternative  to  that 
domination  is  wider  global  cooperation 
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based  on  the  acceptance  of  basic 
changes.  Nothing  less  than  that  can  in- 
sure that  global  change  is  not  violent, 
chaotic,  and  increasingly  exploited  by 
our  adversaries. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  in- 
evitable tensions  associated  with  basic 
sociopolitical  change  not  be  exploited 
by  major  powers  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  export  of  revolution 
through  proxies  or  by  direct  military 
power  has  to  be  resisted,  for  otherwise 
global  change  will  become  global  anar- 
chy. These  considerations  make  it  im- 
perative that  self-restraint  be  the  guid- 
ing principle  for  the  conduct  of  the 
major  powers  in  relationship  to  the 
local  conflicts  in  the  more  unstable 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  key  elements  of  our  efforts  to 
promote  genuine  global  cooperation, 
designed  to  create  a  more  equitable 
sharing  in  global  political  and  eco- 
nomic power,  accordingly  involve: 

•  Close  cooperation  between  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan; 

•  The  development  of  more  friendly 
relationships  with  some  of  the  emerg- 
ing regionally  and  internationally  influ- 
ential third  world  countries,  including 
the  moderate  Arab  countries  whose  in- 
fluence is  essential  in  shaping  an  eco- 
nomically and  politically  moderate 
Middle  East;  and 

•  More  emphasis  has  to  be  placed  on 
multilateral  and  regional  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  and  the  As- 
sociation of  South  East  Asian  Nations. 
They  represent  the  emerging  new 
realities  of  a  more  genuinely  pluralistic 
world. 

As  we  fashion  together  the  frame- 
work within  which  many  of  these 
changes  will  be  assimilated,  NATO's 
role  retains  vital  relevance.  The  al- 
liance, a  guarantor  of  basic  Western 
security,  has  special  meaning  for  us  in 
the  context  of  global  strategic  equilib- 
rium. Let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
one  particularly  important  aspect  of 
that  equilibrium. 

Entering  its  fourth  decade,  NATO 
now  confronts  a  challenge  and  a  choice 
as  critical  as  any  in  its  past.  The  chal- 
lenge comes  from  a  resolute,  increas- 
ingly powerful  Soviet  Union.  The 
choice,  however — whether  to  acquiesce 
to  Soviet  ascendency  or  effectively  to 
preclude  it— lies  with  us.  Let  me  speak 
about  both. 

First  the  challenge.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing its  military  expenditures  over 
the  past  15  or  even  20  years.  The  pro- 
jection of  Soviet  power  has  gained  a 
global  capacity;  and  along  with  that 
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capacity  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
devote  major  resources  to  a  regional 
military  buildup.  In  no  area  is  this 
buildup  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
Soviet  forces  opposite  Western  Europe. 
This  buildup  encompasses  all  facets  of 
Soviet  military  power — conventional 
forces,  long-range  and  shorter  range 
theater  nuclear  forces,  and  interconti- 
nental forces. 

One  part  of  that  buildup — the  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  forces — is  of  par- 
ticular concern.  The  SS-20  missile 
represents  an  enormous  advance  over 
two  previous  generations  of  Soviet 
missile  weaponry  in  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  terms.  Compared  to  the 
older  SS-4  and  SS-5,  the  SS-20  is 
three  times  more  accurate  than  the  one 
and  six  times  more  accurate  than  the 
other.  And  where  an  earlier  generation 
of  missiles  targeted  against  NATO 
Europe  carried  a  single  warhead,  the 
SS-20  carries  three.  Moreover,  the 
mobility  of  the  SS-20,  its  increased 
range,  and  the  fact  that  its  launcher  can 
be  quickly  reloaded  following  an  initial 
salvo  significantly  enhance  both  the 
weapon's  destructive  force  and  its 
ability  to  survive  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  SS-20  missile, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed 
a  medium-range  bomber  —  the 
Backfire — whose  range,  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  earlier  Soviet  aircraft, 
enables  it  to  strike  directly  at  Western 
Europe. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Soviets  have 
underway  a  substantial  and  sustained 
program  to  modernize,  expand,  and 
deploy  their  theater  nuclear  forces. 
What  this  means  in  practical  terms  can 
be  simply  yet  soberly  expressed:  At 
current  Soviet  deployment  rates  there  is 
one  new  SS-20  warhead  deployed 
roughly  every  second  day. 

Such  a  sustained  effort  goes  well  be- 
yond what  could  be  explained  as 
meeting  a  reasonable  defensive  need. 
Yet  in  the  same  period  of  time,  NATO 
has  done  virtually  nothing  to  upgrade 
its  own  long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces. 

The  challenge  we  now  confront  is 
not  only  a  military  one;  I  believe  that 
we  have  far  more  to  fear  from  the  pos- 
sibility  of  political  intimidation. 
Should  NATO  be  viewed  as  unwilling 
or  unable  to  respond  to  threats  of  nu- 
clear warfare  confined  to  the  European 
area — as  the  lack  of  any  effective 
theater  forces  would  almost  certainly 
make  it  appear  to  be — the  opportunity 
for  Soviet  political  pressures  would  be 
correspondingly  enlarged. 

That  is  the  challenge.  The  choice  is 
squarely  up  to  us.  We  can,  as  an  al- 
liance, decide  to  do  nothing  to  offset 
the  substantial  modernization  in  Soviet 


theater  nuclear  forces;  we  can  sit  by, 
hoping  we  can  cope  with  the  conse- 
quence of  inequality;  we  can  allow  our- 
selves to  be  lulled  into  passivity,  leav- 
ing the  alliance  in  a  situation  of  in- 
equality and  growing  vulnerability;  or 
we  can  take  effective  action  now.  This 
means,  in  turn,  the  deployment  of 
strong,  theater-based  systems  capable 
of  reaching  Soviet  territory. 
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Such  a  decision  to  deploy  NATO 
systems  would  not  only  keep  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  deterrent  intact  but  would 
help  promote  the  conditions  under 
which  meaningful  arms  control  negoti- 
ations between  East  and  West  can  pro- 
ceed. In  line  with  our  twin  goals  of 
deterrence  and  detente,  alliance  delib- 
erations over  the  past  year  have,  in 
fact,   actively  explored   meaningful 
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The  security  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
divisible. This  central  fact  has  been  the 
basis  of  our  strategic  doctrine  and  our 
defense  planning  for  four  decades  or 
more.  Our  allies  believe,  as  do  we,  that 
our  mutual  security  requires  collective 
effort  and  that  our  defense  is  insepara- 
ble. There  should  be  no  question  about 
America's  commitment  to  help  defend 
Europe  with  all  the  means  necessary — 
nuclear  and  conventional.  The  sub- 
stantial forces  we  have  deployed  to 
Europe  are  not  concrete  evidence  of 
that  commitment. 

As  President  Carter  said  in  his  proc- 
lamation on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
alliance,  "  ...  the  firm  support  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  for 
NATO  reflects  their  deep  conviction 
that  NATO  is  the  cornerstone  of  United 
States  foreign  policy." 

NATO's  basic  strategy  is  one  of 
flexible  response.  President  Carter  has, 
on  several  occasions,  expressed  U.S. 
support  for  this  strategy.  There  has 
been  no  change,  and  we  contemplate 
no  change. 

The  defense  efforts  now  underway 
within  NATO  demonstrate  the  collec- 
tive determination  of  the  allies  to  meet 
new  challenges.  To  improve  NATO's 
conventional  forces  and  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  combined  resources, 
the  alliance  is  proceeding  with  a 
Long-Term  Defense  Program.  We  are 
cooperating  in  plans  to  modernize  our 
theater  nuclear  forces.  And  we  are  de- 
veloping an  agreed  alliance  position 
regarding  future  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  a  thorough  and  vigorous 
program  to  modernize  each  leg  of  our 
strategic  forces.  Our  determination  to 
maintain  the  strategic  balance  is  re- 


flected most  recently  in  the  President's 
announcement  last  week  that  we  will 
proceed  with  full  development  of  the 
new  MX  missile  in  a  mobile  basing 
mode  that,  while  fully  verifiable  under 
SALT,  will  assure  the  long-term  sur- 
vivability of  our  land-based  strategic 
forces. 

Our  strategic  modernization  programs 
reflect  our  determination  not  only  to 
maintain  the  strategic  balance  but  also 
to  hold  a  capacity  for  flexible 
response — in  terms  of  size  and  targets 
of  the  response  —  to  any  attack  at  any 
level  of  intensity,  against  us  or  our  al- 
lies. That  has  been  U.S.  policy  for 
many  years.  It  continues  to  be  U.S. 
policy.  And  we  will  maintain  the  forces 
necessary  to  fulfill  it. 

This  modernization  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces  is  being  undertaken 
precisely  because  the  allies  seek  to 
deter  aggression  by  maintaining  the 
integrity  and  credibility  of  the  whole 
spectrum  of  our  response  options.  To 
deter  aggression,  NATO  must  both 
have — and  be  perceived  to  have — the 
capability,  flexibility,  and  determina- 
tion to  respond  as  appropriate.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  demonstrate  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  the  costs  of  embarking 
upon  or  continuing  a  conflict  and  the 
risk  that  a  conventional  European  re- 
gional conflict  would  escalate  to  a  gen- 
eral nuclear  war. 

The  security  of  the  alliance  depends 
not  only  on  collective  military  forces 
and  resolve — although  these  are  indis- 
pensable—  it  depends  as  well  on  com- 
mon ties  among  allied  peoples  and  their 
creativity  and  vitality  in  meeting  the 
challenges  we  confront  together.  We 
are  confident  of  the  alliance's  con- 
tinued ability  to  do  so.  □ 


1  Made  available  to  the  press  by  Department 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 
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Revtett?  of 
l/JS.  Policy  In  Europe 


by  George  S.  Vest 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
July  12,  1979. 1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  state  of  U.S.  relations  in 
Europe.  I  know  that  your  overriding 
concern  is  U.S.  policy.  What  are  our 
main  objectives?  What  have  we 
achieved?  What  remains  to  be  done? 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  those  central  is- 
sues that  this  annual  review  is  ad- 
dressed. The  succinct  answer  to  your 
questions  is  that  U.S. -European  rela- 
tions are  in  good  shape. 

•  We  have  reaffirmed  and  reinforced 
our  commitment  to  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  U.S.  policy  and  to  our  trans- 
atlantic partners. 

•  We  continue  to  stress  items  of 
highest  priority  for  the  U.S.  national 
interest — Western  solidarity,  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  West,  economic 
well-being,   the  preservation  and  de- 


Defense  and  Detente  (Cont'd) 
arms  control  policy  along  with  the  need 
to  modernize  nuclear-capable  systems. 
It  is  no  secret  that  we  view  both 
paths — effective  arms  control  and 
modernization — as  complementary  and 
that  we  look  for  credible  movement 
along  both  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
true  test  of  NATO's  purpose  lies  with 
our  allied  parliaments  and  publics.  Are 
they  willing  to  pay  the  political  price 
required  to  avoid  the  infinitely  more 
costly  alternative  of  intimidation  at 
best,  and  even  war  at  worst? 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  our 
commitment  nor  of  our  determination 
to  help  defend  Europe  by  all  means 
necessary — nuclear  and  conventional. 
The  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security 
of  Europe  is  unshakable.  It  is  organic. 
It  is  complete.  We  view  the  security  of 
Western  Europe  as  an  extension  of  our 
own  security.  We  recognize  that  any 
threat  to  the  security  of  Western 
Europe  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  American 
commitment — nuclear  and  conven- 
tional—  to  the  defense  of  Europe  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  own  defense  pos- 
ture. There  are  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances in  which  we  would  not  react  to 
a  security  threat  directed  at  our  allies  in 
Europe. 


velopment  of  democratic  institutions  in 
Western  Europe,  and  the  promotion  of 
constructive  relations  with  the  diverse 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

•  We  are  working  together  with  the 
governments  of  Western  Europe  and 
Canada  on  major  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. They  have,  for  example,  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  SALT  II, 
and  they  recognize  the  continuing  need 
to  cooperate  on  the  economic  chal- 
lenges before  us  all. 

To  elaborate  on  these  larger  themes 
that  pervade  recent  and  current  U.S. 
policy  toward  Europe,  I  will  start  with 
a  discussion  of  our  role  vis-a-vis  the 
major  institutions  of  Europe.  I  will 
then  move  to  discussion  of  our  bilateral 
ties  with  the  Western  European  and 
nonaligned  nations  and  Canada.  I  will 
conclude  with  a  summary  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  relations  in  Eastern  Europe. 


Western  Military  Security 

Concern  for  the  security  of  our  citi- 
zens remains  fundamental  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy.   In  that  regard,   the 


The  danger  we  could  face  in  the 
1980's  will  not  be  American  decou- 
pling from  Western  Europe;  rather,  the 
danger  will  derive  from  Soviet  miscal- 
culation—  that  is,  from  the  belief  that 
the  alliance,  through  failure  to  keep 
pace  with  a  changing  strategic  envi- 
ronment, has  decoupled  from  its  tradi- 
tional purpose. 

We  must  remove  any  possible 
grounds  for  that  miscalculation.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  decision  which 
President  Carter  made  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  the  MX  missile  and  the  decisions 
which  NATO  must  soon  make  on 
theater  nuclear  forces  are  as  important 
as  any  the  Western  allies  will  ever 
face.  Historically,  those  decisions  rank 
with  President  Truman's  creation  of  a 
strategic  bomber  command  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  deployment  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  Positive 
action  now  will  give  us  survivable 
systems  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
These,  in  turn,  will  greatly  enhance  the 
West's  crisis-bargaining  capability  and 
thus  contribute  to  global  stability. 

We  are  approaching  a  watershed  in 
our  alliance.  The  issue  confronting  us 
is  fundamentally  a  simple  one:  We  do 
not  have  to  choose  between  detente  and 
defense;  we  must  have  both,  and — with 
political  will — we  can.  □ 
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American  role  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  is  central. 
This  year  we  celebrated  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  an  alliance  which,  ac- 
cording to  President  Carter,  has  "... 
successfully  deterred  war  and  main- 
tained stability  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America,  thus  securing  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  its  fifteen 
member  states  .  .  .  ." 

NATO's  main  purpose  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
".  .  .  To  safeguard  the  freedom,  com- 
mon heritage  and  civilization  of  their 
peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law,"  and  ".  .  .  to  promote 
stability  and  well-being  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area."  NATO's  basic  means 
to  achieve  these  goals  are  to  deter  war 
in  the  North  Atlantic  community  and  to 
defend  its  member  states,  if  deterrence 
fails,  by  sustaining  the  credibility  of 
NATO's  strategy  of  forward  defense 
and  flexible  response  based  on  a  triad 
of  conventional,  tactical  nuclear,  and 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

U.S.  policies  to  carry  out  this  strat- 
egy center,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
modernization  of  theater  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces.  These  improve- 
ments are  required  in  order  to  maintain 
the  credibility  of  NATO  strategy  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  theater  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional force  improvements  over  the 
past  decade. 

U.S.  policies  toward  NATO,  in  the 
second,  instance,  aim  at  restraining 
arms  competition  in  strategic,  theater 
nuclear,  and  conventional  armaments. 
We  carried  out  continuous  consulta- 
tions with  our  NATO  partners  on  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks 
(SALT),  and  we  coordinate  closely 
with  them  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  (MBFR)  and  other 
arms  control  initiatives. 

Thus,  U.S.  policy  toward  NATO 
offers  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  an 
alternative  to  an  unrelenting  force 
buildup,  while  NATO  force  improve- 
ments offer  them  an  incentive  to  move 
forward  on  this  option. 

Equally  important,  the  United  States 
pursues  these  policies  in  NATO  in  a 
way  that  preserves  political  cohesion 
among  members  of  the  alliance.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  NATO  solidarity  that  we 
consult  continuously  with  our  allies  not 
only  on  the  issues  of  arms  control  but 
also  on  global  issues  where  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  intersect. 

The  impact  of  U.S.  policy  on  this  in- 
stitutional cornerstone  of  Western  se- 
curity is  impressive.  We  held  a 
ministerial  meeting  recently  at  which 
there  was  a  most  useful  exchange  of 
views.  We  are  confident  that  our  effort 
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to  help  shore  up  NATO's  defenses,  re- 
newed after  long  concentration  on 
Southeast  Asia,  is  making  headway. 

•  On  conventional  forces,  the  NATO 
summit  a  year  ago  approved  the 
Long-Term  Defense  Program.  It  pro- 
vides programmatic  remedies  for  such 
deficiencies  in  conventional  forces  as 
antiarmor,  reenforcement,  reserve 
mobilization,  maritime,  air  defense, 
and  logistics.  Complementing  the  pro- 
gram was  the  NATO  summit's  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  3%  real  annual 
increases  in  members'  defense  spend- 
ing. Needed  improvements  could  not 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  existing 
levels  of  defense  expenditure.  The 
summit  also  approved  alliance  cooper- 
ation in  the  development  and  production 
of  armaments  in  order  to  bring  about 
greater  standardization  and  interopera- 
bility of  NATO  arms  and  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  employment  of  economic 
resources. 

•  On  theater  nuclear  forces  the 
Long-Term  Defense  Program  gives  im- 
petus to  consultations  with  allies  on  the 
need  to  modernize.  The  question  has 
taken  on  particular  importance  in  view 
of  the  continuing  deployment  of  Soviet 
long-range  theater  nuclear  systems 
targeted  on  Western  Europe,  such  as 
the  SS-20  missile  and  the  Backfire 
bomber.   These  consultations,  carried 

Ron  in  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning 
Group's  high  level  group  (which  we 
chair),  are  moving  toward  recommen- 
dations for  theater  nuclear  force  mod- 
ernization. In  parallel  with  this  proc- 
ess, we  are  consulting  with  our  allies 
on  theater  nuclear  arms  control  meas- 
ures in  the  special  group,  which  the 
United  States  also  chairs. 

•  On  strategic  arms  limitations,  we 
have  consulted  closely  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies  and  Canada  over  the  course 
of  the  recent  years  to  insure  that  the 
SALT  II  treaty  protects  and  enhances 
their  security.  The  consultations  have 
'focused  on  treaty  issues  of  particular 
interest  to  the  allies,  such  as  the  pro- 
tocol cruise  missile  restrictions  and  the 
^oncircumvention  provision.  European 
leaders  made  clear  their  support  for 
SALT  II  at  the  Guadeloupe  summit  last 
January,  in  individual  governmental 
jstatements  in  the  intervening  months 
jind,  most  recently,  at  the  NATO 
(Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers'  meet- 
ings in  May  and  after  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil reviewed  the  treaty  on  June  29. 

I  could  not  give  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  our  NATO  policies  without 
jouching  on  the  question  of  enhanced 
(adiation  warheads,  the  so-called 
jieutron  bomb.  This  defensive  tactical 
nuclear  weapon  was  designed  to 
|:ounter  an  enemy  tank  assault  with  a 


nuclear  warhead  which  would  cause 
less  collateral  damage  than  existing  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  President  decided 
in  April  1978  to  defer  production  of  the 
weapon  but  to  modernize  tactical  nu- 
clear forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
open  the  option  of  adding  it  at  some 
future  time,  depending  on  Soviet  re- 
straint. 

In  addition  to  the  defense  side  of  our 
policy  toward  NATO,  we  have,  on  the 
political  side,  sustained  the  vital  con- 
sultative process  on  issues  of  mutual 
concern.  East-West  relations,  the 
Mideast,  China,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Africa  have  been  prominent  among  the 
questions  of  foreign  policy  we  have 
addressed  in  the  NATO  Council,  often 
with  special  experts  sent  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  meetings. 

The  need  to  preserve  political  cohe- 
sion in  NATO,  while  a  truism,  can 
never  be  taken  for  granted,  precisely 
because  we  are  an  alliance  of  15 
sovereign  equals.  And,  the  greatest 
single  burden  in  this  respect  falls  on 
the  United  States.  It  is,  in  part,  for  that 
reason  that  President  Carter  has  met 
three  times  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Council.  Our  leadership  is  an  impera- 
tive. Further,  the  manner  in  which  we 
lead  influences  NATO's  cohesiveness 
as  well  as  its  effectiveness. 

The  fact  that  NATO's  basic  fabric  is 
strong  and  resilient  in  1979  is  a  signal 
achievement.  It  may  be  a  greater  ac- 
complishment now  than  it  was  in  1959 
or  1969  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of, 
or  were  just  emerging  from,  the  cold 
war.  To  have  preserved  the  commit- 
ment of  NATO's  15  members  to  the 
alliance  has  been  a  difficult  challenge 
in  an  increasingly  multipolar  world 
where  defense  and  detente  have  been 
our  declared  policy  since  1967.  And,  it 
has  been  all  the  more  difficult  for 
NATO  to  confront  collectively  the  un- 
precedented, broad  range  of  divisive 
issues  that  face  the  West  today. 

Finally,  the  very  success  of  our  ef- 
forts to  preserve  Western  security  be- 
gets new  challenges.  On  the  defense 
side,  our  success  in  achieving  alliance 
agreement  on  how  to  respond  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  conventional  and  theater 
nuclear  challenge  leaves  the  need  to 
follow  through  with  implementation  of 
agreed  decisions. 

•  On  the  Long-Range  Defense  Pro- 
gram, the  United  States  must  lead  the 
effort  for  vigorous  followthrough  on 
the  123  conventional  force  improve- 
ment measures  approved  at  the  NATO 
summit  a  year  ago. 

•  On  improved  cooperation  in 
NATO  armaments,  U.S.  leadership 
will  require  imagination  and  face  hard 
choices,  given  the  economic  as  well  as 


military  implications  of  this  issue.  The 
executive  branch  intends  to  work 
closely  with  the  Congress  and  with 
U.S.  business  and  industry. 

•  Similarly,  carrying  out  the  goal  of 
a  3%  increase  in  defense  expenditures 
will  necessitate  equally  tough  choices. 
If  we  fail  to  fulfill  our  commitments, 
our  allies  are  likely  to  find  it  impos- 
sible to  convince  their  own  publics  and 
parliaments  of  this  need. 

•  On  theater  nuclear  force  moderni- 
zation, we  will  continue  to  consult 
closely  with  allies,  looking  to  NATO 
decisions  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

•  Close  consultations  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day  for  SALT  III. 

•  On  the  political  side,  the  current 
effectiveness  of  our  intensive  consulta- 
tions in  NATO  does  not  relieve  us  of 
the  task  of  maintaining  that  process.  It 
is  a  primary  necessity  for  NATO,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  foreign  and  secu- 
rity policies.  And,  needless  to  say,  we 
in  the  executive  branch  attach  compa- 
rable importance  to  the  need  to  continue 
to  consult  with  the  Congress  as  we 
move  ahead  on  issues  vital  to  U.S.  se- 
curity. 

Western  Economic  Well-Being 

There  can  be  no  enduring  military 
security  without  a  sound  basis  in  eco- 
nomic strength.  Recession  can  imperil 
the  defensive  underpinnings  of  the  al- 
liance and  the  political  stability  of  its 
member  states.  Concern  about  eco- 
nomic issues  in  general  and  energy  in 
particular  ranks  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  Europeans,  as  much  as  with  most 
Americans. 

How  to  deal  with  shared  economic 
problems  is  thus  a  major  consideration 
in  U.S. -European  relations.  Because 
the  problems  are  so  great  and  because 
the  need  for  cooperation  is  so  clear,  we 
have  put  primary  emphasis  on  working 
together.  Recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  close  consultation  on  shared  chal- 
lenges to  our  economic  well-being  is 
the  basis  for  holding  economic  summits 
and  it  accounts  for  the  special  emphasis 
we  place  on  working  with  two  major 
multilateral  institutions — the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  (EC). 

We  have  made  a  concerted  and  con- 
tinuing effort  to  underscore  the  role  of 
the  OECD  as  a  major  forum  for  coop- 
eration among  the  industrialized  na- 
tions. At  the  June  13-14  OECD 
ministerial  meeting,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Michael  Blumenthal, 
and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Chairman  Charles  Schultze  headed  the 
U.S.  delegation.  They  focused  on  the 
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need  to  grapple  collectively  with  such 
problems  as  sustained  noninflationary 
economic  growth,  payments  imbal- 
ances and  the  international  monetary 
situation,  energy,  the  North-South 
dialogue,  and  structural  change  brought 
about  by  changes  in  technology  and 
relative  prices,  as  well  as  shifting  pat- 
terns of  world  production  and  trade. 

Using  the  OECD  as  the  principal 
forum,  we  have  engaged  in  extensive 
consultations  with  the  EC  nine  and 
other  European  countries  on  North- 
South  issues.  We  have  been  successful 
in  building  support  for  U.S.  views  and 
in  achieving  a  common  position  among 
the  OECD  member  countries  in  meet- 
ings such  as  the  recently  concluded 
UNCTAD  V  [U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development]  session  in 
Manila.  This  time,  the  industrialized 
countries  had  a  cohesive  approach,  and 
we  avoided  acrimonious  disputes  with 
our  allies. 

The  International  Energy  Agency 
(IEA),  an  independent  agency  within 
the  OECD  framework,  is  the  principal 
forum  for  consumer  country  coopera- 
tion on  energy  matters.  As  recent  price 
and  supply  developments  illustrate, 
there  is  a  need  to  maintain  a  united 
consumer  country  position  and  for 
careful  management  of  the  situation. 
The  IEA  ministerial  meeting,  May 
21-22,  reconfirmed  the  decision  for 
members  to  adopt  measures  to  reduce 
their  collective  demand  for  oil  by  2 
million  barrels  per  day,  or  by  about  5% 
of  anticipated  1979  IEA  demand.  The 
ministers  decided  to  continue  such  ef- 
forts in  1980  and  agreed  on  a  set  of 
policies  and  principles  for  enhancing 
coal  utilization,  production,  and  trade. 
France,  although  not  an  IEA  member, 
has  adopted  parallel  conservation 
measures.  The  EC  is  an  IEA  participant 
and  the  EC  energy  program  has  re- 
flected IEA  recommendations.  The 
Tokyo  summit  commitments  to  limit  oil 
imports  are  based  upon  the  IEA  pro- 
gram. 

A  substantial  package  of  economic 
assistance  for  Turkey  has  been  de- 
veloped within  the  OECD  framework, 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  OECD  Secretary  General  Van 
Lennep  playing  key  lead  roles.  A 
pledging  session  in  Paris,  May  30,  re- 
sulted in  commitments  in  excess  of 
$900  million  over  the  next  year  in  the 
form  of  concessional  credits,  export 
credits,  and  grants.  The  U.S.  share  is 
approximately  $250  million,  subject  to 
congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation. The  pledging  of  these  funds 
has  facilitated  the  completion  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  on  appropriate  economic 


policies.  We  expect  to  receive  formal 
IMF  approval  later  this  month. 

U.S.  support  for  the  process  of 
European  integration,  exemplified  by 
the  evolution  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity, remains  strong.  We  consider 
progress  toward  European  unity  of 
primary  importance  for  Europe,  for  the 
West,  and  for  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  we  believe  that  European  unity 
must  be  achieved  by  the  Europeans 
themselves.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we 
follow  with  interest  such  milestones  in 
the  move  toward  European  unity  as  the 
establishment  of  the  European  mone- 
tary system,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Community  to  include  nations  of 
southern  Europe,  and  the  holding  of 
direct  elections  to  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. We  view  these  developments 
and  others  as  reflections  of  the  growing 
habit  of  Europeans  to  think  and  act  in 
the  European  context. 

•  We  welcome  the  European  mone- 
tary system,  launched  on  March  13, 
1979,  by  all  EC  members  except  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  an  effort  to 
stabilize  intra-EC  exchange  rates  and  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  counter 
exchange  speculation.  It  is  a  major 
Franco-German  political  initiative,  de- 
signed to  stabilize  European  currencies 
and,  incidentally,  to  foster  European 
ecomonic  integration.  Its  long-term 
success  will  depend  on  the  member 
states'  ability  to  harmonize  their  eco- 
nomic policies. 

•  We  applaud  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
of  accession  for  Greece  on  May  28, 
1979.  After  ratification  by  all  the  na- 
tional parliaments,  Greece  is  expected 
to  become  the  10th  EC  member  on 
January  1,  1981.  Portugal  and  Spain 
have  also  applied  for  membership  and 
substantive  negotiations  are  expected  to 
begin  this  fall,  with  entry  into  the  EC 
as  early  as  1982-83.  The  primary 
motivation  for  EC  enlargement  is 
political:  to  bind  the  newly  democratic 
applicants  to  the  more  advanced  Euro- 
pean democracies  and  thereby  enhance 
their  political  and  economic  stability. 

•  We  consider  the  first  elections  to 
the  European  Parliament,  June  7-10,  a 
significant  step  forward  for  Europe. 
The  shift  to  direct  elections  will  not  in- 
crease the  limited  advisory  and  over- 
sight powers  of  the  Parliament,  but  the 
new  legislators  will  adopt  a  higher 
profile  than  their  appointed  predeces- 
sors and  will  gradually  seek  to  expand 
their  influence.  We  hope  that,  in  due 
course,  the  present  ties  between  the 
Congress  and  the  European  Parliament 
can  be  strengthened  to  reflect  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  June  elections. 

In  addition  to  expanding  U.S.  activ- 
ity in  the  OECD  and  increasing  cooper- 
ation with  the  EC,  there  are  other  de- 
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velopments  in  the  economic  realm  that 
merit  mention.  We  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  economic  summits  as  one  of 
several  means  to  buttress  joint  action 
for  economic  well-being.  The  eco- 
nomic summit  in  Tokyo  was  a  crucial 
opportunity  to  focus  on  such  priority 
issues  as  energy. 

In  the  area  of  energy,  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  revolved  around  the 
commitment  to  set  national  ceilings  for 
oil  imports  for  1980  and  1985  and  to 
insure  adequate  resources  for  the  de- 
velopment and  commercial  application 
of  technologies  for  alternative  sources 
of  energy.  Both  the  OECD,  including 
the  IEA,  and  the  European  Community 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  the  fol- 
lowup  to  the  commitments  made  by  the 
summit  participants. 

Although  energy  was  the  key  issue 
discussed  at  the  Tokyo  summit,  the 
participants  also  made  commitments  to 
do  more  to  improve  the  long-term  pro- 
ductive efficiency  and  flexibility  of 
their  economies,  to  implement  the 
agreements  reached  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  the  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations (MTN),  to  achieve  durable  ex- 
ternal equilibrium,  and  to  pursue  con- 
structive North-South  relations. 

After  years  of  arduous  bargaining, 
we  have  achieved  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  MTN.  U.S. -EC  negotia- 
tions lay  at  the  heart  of  the  MTN  be- 
cause of  the  Community's  weight  in 
world  trade.  We  have,  in  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  prepared  the  neces- 
sary U.S.  implementing  legislation. 
We  will  be  consulting  closely  with  the 
EC  and  other  European  countries  to  in- 
sure that  their  implementing  regula- 
tions and  legislative  procedures  are  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  reflection 
of  the  agreements  reached  at  Geneva. 
With  ratification,  we  will  have  to  put 
the  new  rules  into  practice  through  re- 
vised GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  procedures  and  thus 
be  able  to  deal  with  trade  disputes  over 
the  coming  decades. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  been 
working  closely  with  our  European  al- 
lies to  arrive  at  reasonable  solutions 
which  balance  proliferation  concerns 
with  energy  needs.  The  International 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
(INFCE)  is  part  of  this  process.  In  ad- 
dition, as  required  by  the  1978  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act,  we  are  negoti- 
ating a  new  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  the  EC  and  hope  to  conclude 
a  new  agreement  sometime  next  year 
after  the  end  of  INFCE.  We  are  also 
working  with  the  EC  and  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
in  Vienna  to  accelerate  the  conclusion 
of  facility  inspection  arrangements 
between  the  EC  and  the  IAEA. 
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Bilateral  Relations 

Although  the  United  States  places 
significant  emphasis  on  using  multilat- 
eral institutions  to  help  foster  Western 
military  security  and  economic  well- 
being,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  deal 
with  our  European  counterparts  and 
nonaligned  nations  effectively  on  a 
bilateral  basis.  Here — as  with  NATO, 
the  OECD,  and  the  EC — we  are 
searching  together  for  solutions  to 
problems  that  affect  both  Europeans 
and  Americans. 

We  have  deepened  mutual  under- 
standing on  bilateral  policy  issues  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
through  intensified  consultations.  Of 
particular  note  during  the  last  year 
were  the  President's  highly  successful 
state  visit  to  the  F.R.G.  in  July  1978 
and  Chancellor  Schmidt's  visit  to 
Washington  last  month.  The  Chancel- 
lor has  countered  reports  of  a  deterio- 
ration in  U.S. -F.R.G.  relations  in 
major  speeches  in  Germany  and  during 
his  June  1979  visit  in  the  United  States. 
In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  he  emphasized 
that  firm  U.S. -German  ties  are  a  reli- 
able feature  in  today's  international 
affairs  and  that  "the  focus  of  our  rela- 
tions is  no  longer  on  a  purely  bilateral 
relationship  but  on  the  wider  tasks  and 
responsibilities  which  we  share." 

He  has  expressed  strong  support  for 
the  President's  efforts  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  for 
the  prompt  conclusion  and  ratification 
of  SALT  II.  Areas  of  U.S. -West  Ger- 
man relations  requiring  continued  spe- 
cial attention  include  military-security 
policy,  East-West  relations,  the  coor- 
dination of  economic  measures,  and 
policies  on  nuclear  energy  and  export. 

We  continue  to  have  a  positive  re- 
lationship with  France  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  exemplified  by  the 
recent  Washington  visit  by  French 
Foreign  Minister  Francois-Poncet  and 
effective  consultations  with  the  French 
during  their  term  in  the  EC  presidency 
this  year.  We  recognize  that,  in  its  role 
as  a  major  power,  France  has  its  own 
views  on  such  questions  as  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  organizing  assistance  for 
Africa,  conventional  disarmament  in 
Europe,  oil  price  ceilings,  and  export 
credit  competition.  All  of  these  ques- 
tions are  under  extensive  discussion,  as 
are  such  questions  as  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  where  there  is  now  a 
greater  identity  of  view.  The  impor- 
tant underlying  factor  in  all  these  ques- 
tions is  that  French  and  U.S.  basic  ob- 
jectives in  the  world  are  similar,  while 
we  sometimes  seek  their  achievement 
along  different  but  parallel  paths. 

Since  I  talked  with  your  committee 
last  year,  the  Conservative  Party  in 


Great  Britian  has  returned  to  power. 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  victory, 
May  3,  has  given  her  party  a  solid 
working  majority  in  Parliament  and  a 
strong  mandate  to  try  a  Tory  approach 
to  dominant  domestic  economic  issues. 
We  expect  our  close  ties  with  Britain  to 
continue,  as  we  work  together  on 
problems  of  mutual  interest,  especially 
those  regarding  Western  security  and 
southern  Africa.  If  differences  of  view 
on  some  specific  issues  should  emerge 
between  us  and  the  new  British  Gov- 
ernment, we  are  confident  that  they 
will  be  resolved  through  the  close  and 
continuing  cooperation  that  has  long 
existed  between  our  two  countries.  The 
Administration's  dealings  with  the  new 
British  Government  got  off  to  an  ex- 
cellent start  when  Secretary  Vance  vis- 
ited London,  May  20-24.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Thatcher  met  in  Tokyo 
for  the  economic  summit  last  month. 

We  remain  distressed  by  the  con- 
tinuing violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
which,  although  below  the  level  of 
several  years  ago,  still  claims  lives 
with  tragic  regularity  and  disrupts  so- 
cial peace  and  economic  progress.  As 
President  Carter  has  said,  our  policy  on 
Northern  Ireland  is  one  of  impartiality, 
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and  we  recognize  that  the  only  perma- 
nent solution  must  come  from  the 
people  who  live  there.  Given  a  settle- 
ment acceptable  to  both  parts  of  the 
community,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
join  with  others  to  see  how  job-creating 
investment  could  be  encouraged  for  the 
benefit  of  all  in  Northern  Ireland. 

We,  of  course,  continue  to  enjoy 
close  ties  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
and  are  pleased  to  witness  its  continu- 
ing economic  growth.  We  welcome 
Ireland's  increased  activity  on  the 
world  scene,  as  evidenced  by  its  con- 
tribution of  troops  to  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing efforts  in  Lebanon  and  its  assump- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  for  the  second 
half  of  this  year.  We  look  forward  to 
the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Lynch  this 
November.  That  occasion  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  consult  with  him  in 
his  dual  capacity  as  head  of  govern- 
ment and  president  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  European  Community. 

We  have  continued  our  traditionally 
close  ties  with  the  nations  of  the  Nordic 
area,  an  area  of  growing  strategic  sig- 
nificance in  the  light  of  the  steady 
build-up  of  Soviet  forces  on  the  nearby 
Kola  Peninsula.    Vice  President  Mon- 


Fourth  Anniversary 
of  the  HelslnUi  Final  Act 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  1,  19791 

On  this  day  in  1975,  the  leaders  of 
35  states  met  in  Helsinki  to  sign  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE).  They  pledged  to  build  a  future 
of  peace  and  stability  in  Europe  on  the 
strong  foundation  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  for  fundamental 
human  rights. 

In  the  years  since  Helsinki,  we  have 
witnessed  conscientious  efforts  on  the 
part  of  many  signatory  states  to  fulfill, 
fully  and  completely,  their  obligations 
under  the  Final  Act.  We  have  made 
progress  in  insuring  the  freer  flow  of 
people  and  ideas.  Flagrant  abuses  of 
human  rights  no  longer  go  unnoticed 
and  unchallenged. 

The  Final  Act  provision  which  calls 
for  notification  of  large  military  maneu- 
vers has  worked  well.  The  spirit  of 
Helsinki  is  alive.  But  there  have  also 
been  important  setbacks.  For  example, 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
harsh  new  laws  designed  to  restrict 


contact  with  foreigners  will  take  effect 
today,  on  the  anniversary  of  Helsinki. 
In  Czechoslovakia,  members  of  the 
Charter  '77  movement  remain  in 
prison,  facing  trial  for  their  dedication 
to  basic  human  freedoms.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  organizations  established  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
agreement  have  been  harassed  and  their 
members  jailed.  Acts  like  these  are  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  pledges  made  at 
Helsinki. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Helsinki 
accords,  I  rededicate  this  Administra- 
tion and  this  nation  to  strive  tirelessly 
for  full  implementation  of  the  Final 
Act.  We  will  continue  to  review  our 
own  record  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting  of  CSCE  states  at  Madrid  in 
1980.  And  we  call  upon  other  signatory 
states  to  work  with  us  so  that  we  may 
mutually  fulfill  the  obligations  under- 
taken at  Helsinki  to  peace,  security, 
and  human  rights.  □ 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Aug.  6,  1979. 
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dale's  trip  to  northern  Europe  in  April 
1979  demonstrated  the  solidarity  of  our 
NATO  links  to  Iceland,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  On  the  same  journey,  he  vis- 
ited Sweden  and  Finland  as  visible 
evidence  of  our  respect  for  these  na- 
tions and  their  policy  of  neutrality, 
which  also  contributes  to  the  stability 
of  the  northern  region.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  northern  Europe  was  the 
first  undertaken  of  that  scope  and  at 
that  level  since  Lyndon  Johnson  visited 
the  area  as  Vice  President  in  1963. 

Although  the  Nordic  countries  have 
differing  security  policies,  they  share 
common  concerns  with  each  other  and 
with  the  United  States  on  such  global 
issues  as  human  rights,  East-West  re- 
lations, arms  control,  U.N.  peace- 
keeping, the  Middle  East,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Third 
World.  Vice  President  Mondale's  trip 
provided  an  opportunity  for  high-level 
consultation  on  these  world  issues 
where  the  Nordic  countries  play  a 
leading  role  and  where  their  advice  and 
support  are  important  to  us.  The  visit 
last  month  to  Washington  of  Norwe- 
gian Prime  Minister  Nordli  was  a  wel- 
come reaffirmation  of  this  process. 
Both  in  our  talks  and  in  public  state- 
ments, Nordli  stressed  Norway's 
"close  commitment"  to  NATO  and 
emphasized  that  "SALT  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  evolution  of  the 
East-West  detente." 

Our  relations  with  the  Benelux 
countries  continue  to  be  excellent  and 
largely  free  of  bilateral  problems.  We 
welcome  their  contributions  to  NATO 
defense  and  to  peaceful  solutions  to 
common  problems,  both  political  and 
economic.  Examples  of  these  include 
the  Belgian  contribution  to  stability  in 
Zaire  and  the  Dutch  contribution  of 
troops  for  the  U.N.  forces  in  Lebanon. 
The  Vice  President's  visit  to  the 
Netherlands  in  April  underlined  the 
importance  we  attach  to  that  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  Benelux. 

U.S.  policy  goals  in  Spain  remain  to 
support  Spanish  democracy  and 
Spanish  integration  with  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  and  to  maintain  our 
mutually  beneficial  security  relation- 
ship. Our  cooperation  under  the  1976 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
contributes  to  the  security  of  both  na- 
tions and  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

Spain  has  made  tremendous  progress 
in  its  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
face  of  serious  political  and  economic 
difficulties.  Having  adopted  a  new 
democratic  constitution  and  carried  out 
both  national  and  local  elections  since 
December,  the  country  is  about  to  enter 
a  challenging  post-transition  phase  of 


political  life  in  which  fundamental 
issues — such  as  economic  policy,  basic 
implementing  legislation,  and  regional 
autonomy — must  be  addressed.  Of  par- 
ticular seriousness  is  the  problem  of  the 
continued,  brutal  terrorist  campaign  to 
destabilize  Spanish  democracy. 

Our  support  for  Spain,  as  manifested 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  our  close  relationship, 
assists  the  Spanish  people  in  their  ef- 
forts to  realize  the  democratic  ideals 
we  share.  Secretary  [of  Defense] 
Brown  visited  Madrid  in  mid-May.  On 
June  1,  Secretary  Vance  cochaired  a 
meeting  of  the  U.S. -Spanish  Council  in 
Madrid  and  met  with  the  King  and  the 
Prime  Minister. 

U.S.  relations  with  Portugal  con- 
tinue to  be  excellent.  Our  governments' 
shared  goals  of  democratic  consolida- 
tion and  professionalization  of  the 
military  were  recently  highlighted  and 
reinforced  during  visits  to  Portugal  by 
Secretary  Brown  and  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie  and  a  meeting  between  Secre- 
tary Vance  and  the  Portuguese  Foreign 
Minister  at  The  Hague.  Secretary 
Vance  stopped  in  Lisbon,  June  18-19 
to  sign  the  extension  of  the  Azores  base 
agreement. 

With  the  May  30  passage  of  the 
budget,  Portugal  can  also  look  forward 
to  resuming  negotiations  with  the  IMF 
on  a  third  credit  tranche  standby.  The 
fourth  constitutional  government 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  Mota  Pinto 
submitted  its  resignation  on  June  6  but 
will  remain  in  caretaker  status  until  a 
government  is  formed  or  elections  are 
held.  The  debate  over  the  formation  of 
any  future  government  is,  however, 
distinguished  by  the  continued  firm 
commitment  to  the  democratic  process 
and  by  a  common  willingness  to  seek  a 
reasonable  compromise  to  solve  pres- 
ent problems. 

Our  important  interests  in  Italy  re- 
main what  they  have  been  since  the 
war.  Italy's  strategic  position  in  south- 
ern Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  its 
willingness  to  host  American  military 
bases  dedicated  to  NATO,  its  nearly 
total  support  for  American  foreign 
policy  positions,  and  its  status  as  a 
major  U.S.  trading  partner  underscore 
the  value  of  good  U.S. -Italian  rela- 
tions. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  we 
have  tried  to  reinforce  our  close  re- 
lationship with  Italy  by  pursuing  a 
"strategy  of  cooperation"  comprising 
concrete,  mutually  beneficial  projects 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  energy,  health, 
and  the  environment.  The  program 
stresses  medium-  to  long-range  efforts 
to  assist  the  Italians  to  solve  their  seri- 
ous problems,  to  solidify  our  relations 
for  the  future,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
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Italian  expertise  in  areas  where  they  are 
advanced,  like  solar  energy.  We  have 
also  encouraged  high-level  visits  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  the  latest 
being  that  of  Secretary  Vance  less  than 
6  weeks  ago. 

Elsewhere  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, the  United  States  continues  to 
work  for  stability  in  the  area,  including 
good  relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey, 
progress  toward  a  Cyprus  solution,  and 
the  general  strengthening  of  democracy 
among  the  countries  of  the  region. 
During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
significant  developments  in  all  of  these 
areas. 

With  regard  to  Cyprus,  the  Admin- 
istration has  been  actively  engaged 
over  the  past  year  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote an  early  and  effective  resumption 
of  intercommunal  negotiations.  The 
centerpiece  of  this  effort  was  the  series 
of  substantive  suggestions  that  we 
submitted  to  the  two  Cypriot  parties 
last  November  10,  in  conjunction  with 
the  British  and  Canadian  Governments. 
We  are  gratified  that  our  efforts  and  the 
initiative  undertaken  by  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  resume  intercommunal 
negotiations  June  15.  Unfortunately, 
these  talks  have  run  into  temporary 
difficulties  over  the  agenda  and  have 
now  been  recessed. 

We  hope,  however,  that  these  dif-  j 
ficulties  will  be  overcome  soon  and 
that  we  will  see  sustained  and  produc- 
tive negotiations  leading  to  concrete 
progress  toward  a  mutually  acceptable 
settlement.  As  in  past  months,  we  will 
work  closely  with  the  United  Nations, 
the  Cypriot  parties,  and  our  allies  to 
help  insure  the  success  of  these  talks. 

Turkey  continues  to  be  plagued  by 
serious  economic  problems.  We  have 
worked  to  help  solve  them  by  propos- 
ing a  substantial  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  by  working  with  other 
countries  in  a  multilateral  effort  led  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
provide  Turkey  with  needed  foreign 
exchange  so  that  necessary  steps  can  be 
taken  by  the  Turkish  Government  to 
start  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  the  multilateral  ef- 
fort is  proceeding  well. 

Our  security  relationship  with  Tur- 
key has  also  improved.  In  response  to 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  the 
Turkish  Government,  on  October  9, 
1978,  authorized  the  resumption  of 
U.S.  military  activities  in  Turkey.  The 
authorization  was  for  a  1-year  period 
during  which  a  permanent  arrangement 
for  the  operations  of  the  activities  is  to 
be  negotiated.  Formal  negotiations 
began  on  January  18,  1979,  and  are 
continuing.  They  involve  several  com- 
plex issues  and  much  work  remains  to 
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be  done,  but  we  are  confident  that  we 
will  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement. 

Discussions  are  continuing  within 
NATO  to  develop  arrangements  for  the 
reintegration  of  Greek  forces  into  the 
alliance's  integrated  military  structure. 
As  you  know,  Greece  withdrew  its 
forces  in  1974  at  the  time  of  the  Cyprus 
events.  In  the  interim,  there  have  been 
command  changes  on  the  southern 
flank  which  make  necessary  new  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements  in  the 
sensitive  Aegean  area.  The  issue  has 
been  handled  in  NATO  military  chan- 
nels with  Gen.  [Alexander]  Haig  play- 
ing a  key  role  in  his  capacity  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  Europe.  The 
retirement  of  Gen.  Haig  will  not  halt 
the  process.  As  we  have  stated  re- 
peatedly, we  believe  it  is  important  to 
secure  the  return  of  Greek  forces  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Greece,  in  the  meantime,  is  enjoying 
a  continuing  period  of  ecomonic  vital- 
ity and  democratic  strength,  as  demon- 
strated by  it  signing  a  treaty  of  acces- 
sion to  the  European  Communities. 
That  development  contributes  to  one  of 
imr  major  policy  goals — stability  in  the 
vital  eastern  Mediterranean  area. 

U.S.  relations  with  Canada  are  ex- 
ellent.  We  enjoyed  close  working  re- 
ations  with  the  Trudeau  government 
lind  look  forward  to  continuing  close 
ooperation  with  Prime  Minister  Joe 
Mark.  We  particularly  value  the  co- 
•perative  approaches  to  the  energy 
hallenge  which  we  have  effected  with 
ihe  Canadians,  as  well  as  cooperation 
in  such  global  concerns  as  the  Cyprus 
lispute,  southern  Africa,  the  Mideast 
>eace  effort,  and  assistance  for  In- 
ochinese  refugees. 

We  are  gratified  by  Prime  Minister 
Mark's  reaffirmation  of  Canada's 
ommitment  to  NATO  and  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command 
'NORAD)  and  his  indication  that 
'anada  should  increase  defense 
pending.  Finally,  we  hope  that 
ingstanding  differences  on  fisheries 
|nd  boundary  issues  in  the  Gulf  of 
laine  will  be  resolved  by  two  treaties 
igned  last  March,  agreements  that  we 
iope  will  be  considered  and  approved 
jromptly  by  the  Senate. 

!  Our  good  relations  with  Switzerland 
:ave  been  bolstered  in  recent  months 
ly  visits  from  the  Swiss  Minister  of 
I'efense,  Gnaegi,  and  the  Minister  of 
joreign  Affairs,  Aubert.  Both  visits 
|ent  smoothly.  While  reaffirming  their 
jwn  stance  of  armed  neutrality,  the 
miss  have  shown  support  for  most  as- 
sets of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  have 
!  modest  but  important  defense  re- 
| tionship  with  them,   including  co- 
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14th  Report  on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JULY  25,  19791 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following  re- 
port on  progress  made  during  the  past  sixty 
days  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  so- 
lution of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  Congress  on  Cyprus, 
dated  June  4,  I  took  note  of  the  decision 
reached  by  President  Kyprianou  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  leader  Denktash  during  their  May 
18-19  meetings  to  resume  intercommunal 
negotiations  on  June  15.  These  negotiations  re- 
sumed as  scheduled  under  the  chairmanship  of 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar.  A  number  of  procedural  issues  were 
settled  in  the  course  of  the  first  session.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  differences  soon  arose 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  ten-point  com- 
munique agreed  upon  in  Nicosia  on  May 
18-19,  which  serves  as  a  broad  agenda  for  the 
talks.  The  Greek  Cypriots  took  the  position  that 
the  Varosha  issue  should  be  discussed  first  in 
accordance  with  point  five  of  the  communique 
which  states  that  "priority  will  be  given  to 
reaching  agreement  on  the  resettlement  of  Va- 
rosha." The  Turkish  Cypriots,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  point  two  of  the  com- 
munique, dealing  with  the  overall  basis  for  the 
talks,  should  be  discussed  first. 

When  it  became  clear  that  these  differences 
of  approach  could  not  easily  be  overcome, 
Under  Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  de- 
cided to  recess  the  negotiations  on  June  22  and 
to  pursue  a  compromise  resolution  through  in- 
formal consultations  with  the  parties.  These 
consultations  have  now  been  in  progress  in 
Nicosia  for  some  four  weeks.  As  of  this  writ- 


ing, no  firm  date  has  been  set  for  reconvening 
the  talks,  although  there  have  been  indications 
of  greater  flexibility  and  the  elements  of  a  so- 
lution are  beginning  to  emerge.  Our  assessment 
is  that  given  sufficient  determination  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  a  practical  way  can  be 
found  out  of  these  current  difficulties  that  will 
permit  the  negotiators  to  return  to  the  table 
within  a  short  time.  I  assure  you  that  this  Ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
the  United  Nations,  the  Cypriot  parties  and  our 
allies  both  to  overcome  the  present,  hopefully 
temporary,  difficulties  and  to  help  ensure  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  negotiations. 

The  Turkish  Cypriot  side  has  not  yet  given 
final  endorsement  to  the  procedures  worked  out 
in  Nicosia  on  May  18-19  concerning  the  for- 
mation of  a  joint  committee  to  trace  and  ac- 
count for  missing  persons  in  Cyprus.  With  the 
assistance  of  expert  organizations  such  as  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  proposed  joint 
committee  should  be  in  a  position  to  resolve 
this  long-standing  humanitarian  problem. 

I  enclose  with  this  report  a  copy  of 
Secretary-General  Waldheim's  comprehensive 
report  on  May  31  to  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  on  the  United  Nations  operation  in 
Cyprus. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


1  Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Frank  Church,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  July  30,  1979). 


production  arrangements  for  some  U.S. 
weaponry. 

U.S.  relations  with  Austria  are  es- 
sentially troublefree.  We  respect  Aus- 
tria's neutrality  under  the  1955  state 
treaty;  at  the  same  time,  we  admire  its 
democratic  development  and  prosper- 
ity. We  support  the  Austrian  desire  to 
make  of  Vienna  a  third  U.N.  city,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  Austrian  hospitality 
in  connection  with  the  summit  confer- 
ence held  there  in  June. 

U.S.  relations  with  nonaligned  Yu- 
goslavia have  continued  to  improve 
across  the  board,  as  both  sides  have 
demonstrated  a  conscious  effort  to  re- 
solve differences  and  to  build  a  climate 
of  trust  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
President  Tito's  state  visit  to  Wash- 
ington in  March  1978  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  in-depth  discussions.  This 


dialogue  has  continued  through  a  dozen 
or  so  letters  between  the  two  Presidents 
and  through  frequent  consultations. 
Other  Yugoslav  visitors  have  included 
Assembly  President  Markovic  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Ljubicic.  From  our 
side,  several  Cabinet-level  officials 
have  visited  Yugoslavia  or  are  planning 
to  this  year. 

In  the  economic  area,  we  have  made 
significant  efforts  to  increase  trade  and 
to  improve  further  the  climate  for  U.S. 
business  in  Yugoslavia.  The  United 
States  is  Yugoslavia's  fourth  largest 
trade  partner  and  is  first  in  the  value  of 
joint  ventures,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  both  trade  and  investment  can  be 
increased  further. 

In  scientific  affairs,  the  two  sides  re- 
cently reviewed  the  achievements  of 
the  joint  science  and  technology  pro- 
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gram  over  the  past  5  years,  but  the  fu- 
ture of  this  highly  successful  program 
is  clouded  by  the  prospect  that  the 
United  States  may  be  forced  to  cut  its 
contribution  to  about  one-third  of  the 
level  of  the  past  5  years. 

On  the  cultural  side,  Joan  Mondale 
recently  opened  a  major  exhibit  of 
American  arts  in  Belgrade.  Mrs.  Mon- 
dale also  visited  the  earthquake- 
stricken  Republic  of  Montenegro.  Fol- 
lowing the  severe  earthquake,  April  15, 
the  United  States  mobilized  a  major 
disaster  relief  effort  which  resulted  in 
the  prompt  delivery  of  nearly  $1.3  mil- 
lion worth  of  relief  supplies.  We  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  working  out 
a  program  of  longer  term  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  assistance. 

All  of  this  activity  is  in  support  of  a 
policy  which  has  remained  consistent 
through  every  Administration  since 
1948:  We  support  Yugoslavia's  inde- 
pendence, territorial  integrity,  and 
unity.  But,  in  addition,  we  are  trying  to 
move  our  relations  toward  broader  in- 
terchange, mutual  understanding,  and 
confidence. 

Evolution  of  East-West  Relations 

Much  that  the  United  States  pursues 
with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
Canada,  and  Yugoslavia  reflects  our 
shared  interest  in  fostering  improved 
East-West  relations.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  devoted  substantial 
high-level  attention  to  this  area  of  con- 
cern. Since  I  understand  that  you  will 
be  holding  separate  hearings  on  U.S. 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
SALT,  I  will  focus  on  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Eastern  Europe. 

We  are  grateful  to  this  subcommittee 
for  your  initiative  in  convening  hear- 
ings last  year  on  recent  developments 
and  trends  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
statement  which  then  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Luers  presented  to  you,  Sep- 
tember 7,  remains  valid  as  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  U.S.  policy  and 
objectives  toward  the  region.  As  Mr. 
Luers  indicated  then,  we  are  mindful  of 
the  increased  diversity  in  Eastern 
Europe  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
importance  of  contributing  to  the  secu- 
rity of  all  of  Europe  in  pursuing  our 
policies.  Thus,  we  intend  neither  to 
leave  our  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
hostage  to  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  to  conduct  a  policy  that  is 
reckless  and  destabilizing. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  make  progress  toward  more 
normal  relations  with  individual  coun- 
tries. We  have  expanded  and  inten- 
sified human  contacts,  trade,  cultural 
and  scientific  exchanges,  and  discus- 
sions of  political  and  security  issues. 


Our  approach  is  designed  to  recog- 
nize and  support  the  sovereignty  and 
individuality  of  each  Eastern  European 
nation  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

During  the  past  18  months,  our  rela- 
tions with  Romania,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  have  been  particularly  active 
and  fruitful.  For  example,  with  Ro- 
mania, which  pursues  an  independent 
foreign  policy  in  many  respects,  we 
have  conducted  a  useful  dialogue  on  a 
broad  range  of  international  political 
and  economic  issues.  These  discussions 
were  given  special  impetus  during 
President  Ceausescu's  visit  here  in 
April  1978  and  by  subsequent  visits  to 
Romania  by  Secretaries  Blumenthal 
[Treasury]  and  Kreps  [Commerce]. 

With  Poland,  official  and  nongov- 
ernmental exchanges  continue  to  de- 
velop, and  the  level  of  our  two-way 
trade  rose  to  over  $1  billion  last  year. 
Earlier  this  week,  Polish  Foreign 
Minister  Emil  Wojtaszek  visited 
Washington  for  an  extensive  review  of 
bilateral  and  international  issues.  And, 
U.S. -Hungarian  relations  continued  to 
improve,  as  demonstrated  by  successful 
conclusion  last  year  of  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  extending  most  favored  na- 
tion tariff  treatment  to  the  exports  of 
both  countries. 

With  Czechoslovakia  our  first  pri- 
ority continues  to  be  a  satisfactory  res- 
olution of  the  nationalization  claims  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Following  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  initiate  new  talks  on  this  longstand- 
ing problem  in  the  coming  months. 

Our  relations  with  Bulgaria  have 
continued  to  show  gradual  improve- 
ment, although  progress  in  family 
reunification  has  been  slower  than  we 
had  hoped. 

The  United  States  is  continuing  to 
try  to  develop  improved  relations  with 
the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
We  recently  completed  negotiation  of  a 
consular  convention  with  the  G.D.R.  in 
which,  to  our  satisfaction  and  that  of 
the  F.R.G.,  we  successfully  defended 
the  position  that  there  is  a  single  Ger- 
man nationality.  When  the  convention 
has  been  signed,  the  way  will  be  open 
for  some  modest  development  of  our 
relations  with  the  G.D.R.  For  example, 
the  G.D.R.  will  then  be  allowed  to 
open  two  trade  offices  in  New  York. 
We  will  continue  to  stress  claims,  our 
desire  for  more  action  on  divided  fam- 
ily cases,  and  the  need  for  a  general 
improvement  in  their  emigration 
record. 

Of  course,  we  continue  to  have  cer- 
tain fundamental  differences  with  the 
governments  of  the  Eastern  European 
countries.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  democratic  institutions,   about 
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uneven  observance  of  human  rights 
and  issues  such  as  divided  families  am 
denial  of  freedom  of  movement  whicl 
directly  affect  many  American  citizens 
But,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  expansion 
of  U.S.  relations  with  these  countrie 
has  enhanced  our  ability  to  talk  cam 
didly  with  their  governments  abou 
these  and  other  issues. 

During  the  past  months,  for  exam 
pie,  we  have  had  constructive  consul 
tations  with  Eastern  European  govern 
ments  concerning  further  progress  i: 
implementing  all  aspects  of  the  Hel 
sinki  Final  Act,  and  we  expect  to  coni 
tinue  to  use  these  bilateral  exchange 
as  we  approach  the  Madrid  Revie\ 
Conference  for  the  Conference  on  Se 
curity  and  Cooperation  in  Europ 
(CSCE). 

Indeed,  continuing  attention  to  th1 
CSCE  process  has  been  an  integral  pai 
of  U.S.  policy  in  the  area  of  East- We* 
relations.  Our  objective  in  the  CSCE  i 
to  achieve  full  implementation  of  th 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  thereby  reducJ 
international  tensions,  improve  obsen 
ance  of  human  rights,  and  solve  som 
of  the  human  problems  caused  by  th 
political  differences  among  Europea 
states.  Progress  has  been  slow,  an 
there  have  been  many  setbacks.  Yet 
we  have  seen  some  effort  by  all  sig 
natories  to  implement  the  Final  Act  ar( 
thus  believe  that  sustained  attention  f 
carrying  out  the  commitments  undertaj 
en  in  Helsinki  will  have  a  positk 
effect. 

The  first  meeting  for  review  of  irr 
plementation,  held  in  Belgrade,  ende 
in  March  1978.  That  meeting  achieve 
our  major  aim  of  providing  a  full  an 
complete  review  of  the  follow-throug 
of  the  Helsinki  accords.  The  time  sine 
the  Belgrade  meeting  has  been  devote 
to  a  series  of  experts  meetings;  to  pre 
pare  a  scientific  forum;  to  discus 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes;  and  t 
consider  economic,  cultural,  and  sci 
entific  cooperation  in  the  Meditern 
nean. 

In  addition  the  United  States,  its  al 
lies,  and  the  other  participating  state 
in  the  CSCE  have  now  turned  their  a' 
tention  fully  to  the  review  meeting  t 
be  held  in  Madrid  in  1980.  The  Unite 
States  has  held  bilateral  consultation; 
using  the  Final  Act  as  a  frameworl- 
with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  th 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Huf 
gary,  Poland,  Romania,  Spain,  an 
Switzerland.  Consultations  were  d 
cently  held  with  Yugoslavia  and  Sw< 
den.  We  have  also  had  the  first  of 
long  series  of  discussions  on  the  M; 
drid  meeting  in  NATO.  We  anticipa 
that  these  consultations  will  contini' 
throughout  the  period  leading  f 
Madrid. 
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At  that  meeting,  the  United  States 
favors  seeking  a  review  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  Final  Act  and  considera- 
tion of  a  limited  number  of  new  pro- 
posals. Any  new  proposals  should  be 
balanced  to  reflect  the  major  concerns 
of  the  Final  Act.  We  should  not  favor, 
for  example,  adopting  new  proposals  in 
the  military  area  without  including  new 
humanitarian  measures. 


Conclusion 

Concern  with  security  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  brings  me 
full  circle  in  this  tour  d'horizon  of 
U.S. -European  relations.  Several 
points  of  particular  import  emerge  from 
this  summary  of  Western  military  se- 
curity, Western  economic  well-being, 
bilateral  relations  with  individual  na- 
tions, and  the  evolution  of  East-West 
relations. 

First,  U.S.  objectives  in  Europe  are 
clear.  We  have  a  firm  sense  of  overall 
direction  and  priority.  We  consider 
U.S.  relations  with  Europe  the  cor- 
nerstone of  American  foreign  policy. 
Through  pursuit  of  shared  aspirations 
with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
Canada,  we  seek  to  assure  strong  de- 
fense and  fullest  possible  economic  and 
political  opportunity  for  our  citizens. 
Through  promotion  of  detente  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  try  to  curtail  danger- 
pus  competition  and  expand  construc- 
tive cooperation. 

Second,  active  and  sustained  pursuit 
of  these  goals  has  helped  serve  impor- 
tant U.S.  interests.  Relations  with  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Canada 
ire  sound.  Although  much  of  the  rest 
pf  the  world  is  torn  by  turmoil,  there  is 
nstitutional  stability  and  a  sense  of 
communal  progress  in  the  west.  Since  I 
ast  met  with  you  for  a  review  of 
[J. S. -European  relations,  there  have 
)een  elections  in  10  European  coun- 
ries.  Transitions  have  been  orderly, 
>oth  in  terms  of  the  changing  of  guard 
rom  one  government  to  the  next  and  in 
|erms  of  continuing  American  coopera- 
iion  with  the  new  heads  of  government, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  all 
,nembers  of  NATO  are  democracies. 
|Ve  have  resisted  retrenchment  into  na- 
lional  reaction  to  challenges  that  trans- 
cend borders.  We  have,  instead, 
eached  out  to  work  together  on  mutual 
(iroblems  for  mutual  benefit.  It  is  for 
ihat  reason  that  NATO  is  strong  and 
[lowing  stronger  and  that  we  have  re- 
jisted  the  worst  protectionist  pressures 
h  a  generation  in  order  to  try  together 
p  shape  a  healthier  world  economy.  At 
tie  same  time,  we  have  achieved  con- 
tinuing success  in  building  more  nor- 
lal  relations  with  Eastern  Europe — 


relations  that  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
area,  our  interest  in  security,  and  our 
concerns  with  fundamental  human 
rights. 

Third,  we  recognize  that,  despite 
some  achievements  to  date,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  problems  before 
us — most  notably  those  in  the  area  of 
economics  and  energy  and  those  in  the 
sphere  of  East-West  relations — are 
complex.  Bilateral  frictions  persist. 
Uncertainties  exist  within  some  Euro- 
pean nations,  especially  those  in  the 
Mediterranean  area.  We  are,  however, 
determined  to  persist  in  the  pursuit  of 
vital  U.S.  objectives.  And,  we  feel 
confident  that  we  can  succeed.  As 
Secretary  Vance  stated  in  his  address 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  in  London  on  December 
9,  1978: 

We  have  passed  through  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult period  during  the  1970's.  But  we  have 
navigated  these  turbulent  waters.  Although  the 
course  ahead  remains  demanding,  the  progress 
we  have  made  should  give  us  great  confidence 
in  our  future.  □ 
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'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Fisheries  Agreement 
With  Denmark, 
Faroe  islands 


On  September  5,  1979,  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Government  of  Denmark  and  the 
Home  Government  of  the  Faroe  Islands 
on  the  other  part,  signed  a  new  agree- 
ment relating  to  fishing  activities  of  the 
Faroe  Islands  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  agreement  sets  out  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  countries  which  will 
govern  fishing  by  Faroese  vessels 
within  the  fishery  conservation  zone  of 
the  United  States.  The  agreement  will 
come  into  force  after  the  completion  of 
internal  procedures  by  the  govern- 
ments. □ 


Press  release  215  of  Sept.  5,  1979. 
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Copyright  License.  Agreement  with  the  Union 

of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  TIAS  9205.  6 
pp.  750.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9205.)  □ 
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by  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 

Address  before  the  World  Jewish 
Congress  in  New  York  City  on  Sep- 
tember 17 ,  1979.  Mr.  Brzezinski  is  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  l 

We  meet  at  an  historic  moment.  One 
year  ago  tonight,  President  Carter, 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  and  President 
Sadat  signed  the  Camp  David  accords. 
The  electrifying  meeting  in  the  White 
House  East  Room  culminated  13  days 
of  the  most  intensive  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation in  history.  It  marked  the  first 
moment,  in  30  years  of  efforts,  when 
people  could  truly  say:  Yes,  peace  is 
possible  in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Carter  spoke  that  night  for 
all  Americans: 

We  are  privileged  to  witness  tonight  a  sig- 
nificant achievement  in  the  cause  of  peace,  an 
achievement  none  thought  possible  a  year  ago, 
or  even  a  month  ago,  an  achievement  that  re- 
flects the  courage  and  wisdom  of  these  two 
leaders. 

And  I  may  say,  as  one  privileged  to 
have  participated  at  Camp  David,  that 
none  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  that 


begun.  Last  March  26,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  Israel  at  last  found 
itself  at  peace — a  real  peace — with  one 
of  its  neighbors.  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
nothing  I  have  ever  experienced  can 
compare  with  that  moment  at  the  air- 
port in  Cairo,  when  President  Carter 
lifted  the  phone  to  tell  Prime  Minister 
Begin  that  peace  was  finally  within 
grasp.  It  was  an  extraordinary  triumph 
of  statesmanship,  of  personal  courage, 
of  vision — a  triumph  shared  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and 
President  Sadat. 

I  felt  deep  pride  in  all  three  men  for 
what  they  alone,  in  a  long  line  of  lead- 
ers of  these  three  nations,  had  accom- 
plished for  the  people  of  Israel,  for  the 
people  of  Egypt,  and — I  believe — 
ultimately  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East.  "No  more  war,  no  more 
bloodshed,  no  more  bereave- 
ment."— the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Begin  at  the  treaty  signing — "Peace 
unto  you — shalom,  salaam  forever." 

Negotiations  on 
Palestinian  Autonomy 

Yet  even  as  we  rejoiced,  all  of  us,  at 
the  new  state  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  Egypt,  we  knew  that  the  task  was 


The  time  has  come,  too,  for  all  Palestinians  to  accept  fully,  and  in 
good  faith,  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338  and  Israel's  right  to  exist; 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  Palestinians  should  enter  the 
autonomy  negotiations.  .  .  . 


third  great  leader — the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Jimmy  Carter. 

We  are  also  here  tonight  because  we 
share  a  common  commitment  to  the 
future  of  Israel,  to  its  security,  and  a 
common  commitment  to  peace.  The 
United  States  and  Israel  share  some- 
thing that  today  is  particularly  impor- 
tant—  a  belief  that  human  society  must 
be  able  to  devise  ways  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes,  whether  within 
each  country,  or  between  them  and 
their  neighbors.  The  peoples  of  both 
countries  are  passionately  committed  to 
peace — and  there  is  no  higher  calling 
in  either  country  than  that  of 
peacemaker. 

The  United  States  today  is  at  peace; 
Israel  has  enjoyed  but  few  moments  of 
peace.    Yet  tangible   progress  has 


not  done;  that  it  was  important  to  move 
ahead  with  the  other  half  of  the  Camp 
David  agreements — a  peaceful  solution 
for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

This  task  is  more  difficult  than  the 
first:  the  questions  it  raises  are,  at  first 
glance,  more  opaque;  the  stakes  for 
Israel,  its  neighbors,  and  for  a  lasting 
peace  throughout  the  region  clearly  are 
far  higher. 

In  this  process,  all  the  parties  are 
challenged  to  exercise  the  same  wis- 
dom and  foresight  that  brought  the 
dramatic  visit  of  President  Sadat  to 
Jerusalem  and  led  to  the  Camp  David 
accords,  with  all  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  time  has  come,  too,  for  all 
Palestinians  to  accept  fully,  and  in 
good  faith,  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and 
338  and  Israel's  right  to  exist;  the  time 


is  fast  approaching  when  the  Palestin- 
ians should  enter  the  autonomy  negoti 
ations  to  help  determine  their  owr 
future — though  their  unwillingness  tc 
enter  must  not  be  permitted  to  delay  the 
Israeli-Egyptian-U.S.  talks. 

And  we  all  must  seek  to  avoid  an} 
impediments  to  peace  that  lie  in  the 
way:  whether  by  continued  building  ol 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank,  which 
plays  so  directly  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  argue  that  Israel  does  not  genu 
inely  desire  an  agreement;  or  by  the  use 
of  Lebanon  for  terrorist  attacks  on  Is- 
rael; or  by  the  retaliatory  devastation  ol 
that  helpless  country. 

Israel,  meanwhile,  has  a  right  to  ar- 
rangements that  will  guarantee  its  se; 
curity.  Yet,  in  securing  this  right,  ir 
demanding  full  recognition  as  a  Middh 
East  state,  Israel  also  bears  a  responsi- 
bility to  reach  out  to  the  Palestinians  if 
new  and  creative  ways.  The  Israeli  na; 
tion,  which  has  suffered  so  much  ane^ 
worked  so  hard  to  gain  acceptance  it 
the  region,  must  also  be  prepared  t<; 
accept  legitimate  Palestinian  rights  ane 
to  interpret  the  Camp  David  accords  or, 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  both  gener. 
ously  and  with  wise  attention  to  the 
needs  of  an  enduring  peace  with  the 
Palestinian  people;  all,  of  course,  witf 
due  regard  for  Israel's  genuine  security 
needs. 

Representatives  of  the  three  Camp 
David  countries — Minister  Burg,  Prime 
Minister  Khalil,  and  Ambassadoi 
Strauss — are  striving  to  make  the 
negotiations  on  autonomy  succeed 
Each  carries  the  mandate  of  his  gov 
ernment  to  make  them  succeed,  anc 
each  carries  with  him  the  hopes  anc 
prayers  of  his  people. 

Bob  Strauss  has  just  returned  frorr 
the  Middle  East  to  report  that  those 
talks  are  progressing  on  track  anc 
ahead  of  schedule.  They  are  full  ol 
promise,  and  full  of  the  basic  good  wil 
and  mutual  trust  that  are  vital  to  carry 
ing  on  the  great  work  of  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  betweer 
Israel  and  Egypt  is  no  longer  jus 
words.  It  is  turning  into  facts — fact! 
that  should  prove  to  all  the  joint  com 
mitment  of  these  countries  to  both  th< 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Camp  David  ac 
cords,  in  their  entirety. 

Meanwhile,  Prime  Minister  Begii 
and  President  Sadat  are  building  upoi 
their  own  unique  friendship:  leaders  o 
once  bitter  enemies  who  know  that  t( 
build  peace  is  to  build  for  the  future  o 
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their  peoples,  that  "to  the  counsellors 
of  peace  is  joy."  [Proverbs  12:20] 

I  have  no  doubt  that  success  will 
crown  their  efforts  as  they  work  along- 
side the  United  States.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  first  steps  toward  res- 
olution of  the  Palestinian  problem  will 
be  followed  by  a  continuing  process  of 
peacemaking  between  Israel  and  all  of 
its  other  neighbors — with  Jordan,  with 
Syria,  with  Lebanon.  I  can  reaffirm  to 
you  tonight:  President  Carter  is  totally 
committed  to  the  attainment  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  will  be  peace 
for  all;  there  will  be  security  for  all. 

This  will  take  time,  it  will  take  vi- 
sion, it  will  take  courage.  And  it  will 
take  an  understanding  of  the  conse- 
quences if  we  do  not  all  join  together  to 
seek  a  broad,  lasting,  and  comprenen- 
sive  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  one  needs  to  remind  an  Israeli 
mother,  wife,  or  child  of  the  legacy  of 
conflict:  four  wars  in  30  years;  casual- 
ties in  a  mere  2  weeks  of  1973  which  in 
proportion  nearly  equaled  U.S.  losses 
in  all  of  World  War  II;  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  modern  warfare  is  increas- 
ingly costly,  in  lives  and  in  living 
standards,  whoever  the  ultimate  victor. 
There  has  been  no  more  touching 
moment  than  that  last  May  when  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  President  Sadat,  and 
Secretary  Vance  stood  at  El  Arish  be- 
fore battle-scarred  veterans  of  Middle 
East  wars — from  both  Israel  and  Egypt. 
This  meeting  was  the  surest  reminder 
that  it  must  not  happen  again.  And  I 
will  always  remember  the  moment  at 
my  table  at  the  White  House,  at  the 
dinner  following  the  peace-signing 
ceremony,  when  President  Sadat's 
daughter  embraced  the  wounded  son  of 
General  Weizman,  and  the  tears  that  I 
saw  in  the  General's  eyes. 

No  one  needs  to  remind  the  people 
of  Israel — or  of  Egypt  or  of  other  Mid- 
dle East  states — of  the  economic  and 
human  costs  of  continually  having  to 
1  pile  arms  upon  arms,  instead  of  devot- 
ing a  greater  proportion  of  precious  re- 
sources to  the  benefit  of  people.   No 
:  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  risks 
i  of  instability  in  the  Middle  East  that 
|  are  posed  by  the  absence  or  breakdown 
of  an  effort  to  build  peace;  or  of  the 
continual   risks  that  outsiders  will 
exploit  instability  for  their  own  ends; 
or  of  the  moral   and  social  conse- 
quences of  a  failure  by  each  party  to 
recognize  the  full  legitimate  rights  of 
the  others. 

The  path  of  peace  is  not  just  a  way 
chosen  from  a  host  of  options.  It  is  the 
only  way  if  we — all  of  us — are  to  fulfill 
our  grave  responsibilities  both  to  our 
own  people  and  to  others.  True,  lasting 
security  for  Israel  and  for  its  neighbors 
cannot  come  from  a  constant  state  of 
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tension,  however  well  protected  by 
strength  of  arms.  True  security  can 
come  only  through  efforts  that  set  in 
train  real  and  positive  changes  in  the 
hearts  of  people;  changes  built  not  on 
war  but  on  the  patient  work  of  politics 
and  diplomacy  and  human  wisdom. 

The  Objective  of  Peace 

Today  we  are  all  preoccupied  with 
the  details  of  building  on  the  Camp 
David  agreements,  with  individual 
steps  in  diplomacy,  or  with  continuing 
conflict  taking  place  in  Lebanon  or 
violence  which  originates  from  Leba- 
non. The  stakes  are  too  high  for  it  to  be 
otherwise.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  also  cast  our  minds  forward,  be- 
yond momentary  issues,  to  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  ahead.  These  are  the 
possibilities  of  peace  itself. 

I  believe  that  to  understand  the  his- 
toric moment  that  is  before  us,  in  pa- 
tiently and  progressively  building  a 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  should  be  guided  by  a  vision 
of  what  that  peace  can  bring.  And  in 
developing  such  a  vision,  we  can  better 
understand  what  we  are  striving  for  and 
the  need  to  press  onward. 

I  was  enormously  impressed  by  what 
Prime  Minister  Begin  told  me  once 
about  his  great  teacher,  Vladimir 
Jabotinski.  He  said  that  Jabotinski  in- 
sisted that  one  should  always  focus  on 
the  ultimate  great  objective,  define  it 
clearly,  and  never  lose  sight  of  it  in 
one's  actions.  Otherwise,  one  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  absorbed  by  details, 
preoccupied  with  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  and  ultimately  diverted  from 
one's  own  great  objective.  Our  objec- 
tive, everyone's  objective  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  must  be  a  final  and  com- 
prehensive peace — perhaps  not  this 
year,  or  the  next,  but  surely  a  peace 
and  nothing  less.  What  is  our  vision  of 
it?  What  will  it  mean? 

For  the  people  of  Israel  a  final,  com- 
prehensive peace  will  mean  not  just  ac- 
ceptance but  friendship  from  its  neigh- 
bors in  the  Middle  East — a  goal  of 
many  decades  to  rend  the  walls  of  this 
modern  ghetto,  which  isolates  those 
without  as  well  as  those  within. 

Peace  will  mean  a  chance  to  turn  a 
far  higher  proportion  of  Israeli  talents 
and  energies  away  from  the  tasks  of  se- 
curity to  the  task  of  continuing  to  build 
one  of  the  most  creative  societies  of  all 
times — in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  to 
"make  a  way  in  the  wilderness,  and 
rivers  in  the  desert."  [Isaiah  43:19] 
And  it  will  mean  an  end  to  anxiety,  the 
anxiety  that  has  produced  great  cour- 
age, but  ultimately  debilitates  a  society 
and  detracts  from  the  full  enjoyment  of 
simple  human  pleasures  and  the  full 


Saudi  Arabian 
Oil  Production 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  26,  19791 

We  have  received  official  confirma- 
tion of  today's  reports  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia  intends  to 
continue  production  of  9.5  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day — 1  million  barrels 
above  its  established  limit — for  3  more 
months. 

President  Carter  welcomes  this  deci- 
sion as  "a  constructive  complement  to 
the  efforts  of  the  oil-importing  nations 
to  curb  consumption  and  switch  to 
other  fuels." 

"I  hope  no  one  will  take  this  news  as 
a  signal  to  relax  the  effort  that  each 
citizen  must  make  to  ease  our  demand 
on  a  limited  world  supply  of  oil,"  the 
President  said. 

Continued  high  production  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  several  other  countries  will 
relieve  concern  about  the  adequacy  of 
oil  supplies  this  winter.  It  will  permit 
full  restoration  of  oil  inventories  drawn 
down  after  Iranian  oil  exports  were 
halted  last  winter  and  subsequently  re- 
duced to  about  half  their  usual  volume. 
It  should  help  to  stabilize  prices  in  the 
world  oil  market.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Oct.  1,  1979. 


unleashing  of  creative  human  en- 
deavors. 

For  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  Israel,  a  final  peace  will  enable  us 
to  build  even  further  upon  the  close  ties 
that  bind  us  together.  Our  relations  will 
not  be  punctuated  in  public  discussion 
by  the  disagreements  and  doubts  that 
from  time  to  time  arise.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  us  both  to  concentrate  on  and 
enhance  that  genuine  relationship 
which  is  based  upon  trust,  common  un- 
derstanding, and  shared  commitment  to 
promote  the  best  that  mankind  has  ever 
had  to  offer.  These  two  great  dem- 
ocratic peoples  will  be  able  to  see 
each  other  always  for  that  fact  itself; 
instead  of  too  often  forgetting  what  we 
agree  upon  in  momentary  concern 
about  our  differences. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  broaden  its  relations 
and  deepen  its  friendship  with  Arab 
states,  to  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  both  in 
the  fundamental  U.S.  national  interest 
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—  and  also  Israel's — that  the  Arab  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  be  moderate, 
friendly  to  the  West,  and  also  secure. 

For  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and 
Gaza — all  a  land  of  prophecy  and  of 
the  Bible — the  vision  of  peace  means 
nothing  less  than  the  sharing  of  a 
hopeful  future  by  two  peoples  that  are, 
in  fact,  united  more  by  a  common  past 
than  by  past  hostility;  two  peoples  that 
have  suffered  so  much,  that  have  a 
right  to  a  secure  existence  that  dignifies 
the  individual  and  enshrines  their  dis- 
tinctive religious  and  historical  tradi- 
tions. It  means  peace  for  a  land  on 
ground  undivided  by  barbed  wire,  by 
frontier  posts,  even  if  colored  some- 
what differently  on  the  map;  a  land  in 
which  all  people  can  move  freely,  pray 
wherever  they  wish,  and  work  without 
prejudice  because  of  their  national  or 
religious  identity. 

As  Shimon  Peres  said  in  the  Knesset, 
while  President  Carter  was  there: 

For  over  10  years,  we  and  over  a  million 
Palestinians  have  lived  here  side  by  side.  We 
know  they  do  not  want  us  to  rule  them.  They 
should  also  know  that  we  do  not  want  to  rule 
them  either.  We  have  learned  to  appreciate  their 
national  uniqueness  and  I  hope  they  have 
learned  to  appreciate  our  democracy.  We  want 
to  discuss  with  them  a  new  future — good 
neighborhood  and  security  for  both  them  and 
us. 

A  final  peace  can  also  make  possible 
the  fruition  of  the  shared  interests  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  Except 
for  what  is  beginning  to  happen  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  cooperation 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors  in  the 
development  of  the  region  today  is  im- 
possible. It  will  not  come  easily  to- 
morrow unless  and  until  there  is  also  a 
fundamental  awareness  of  the  basic 
equality  and  mutual  respect  that  is 
contained  in  the  concept  of  peace  it- 


Letter  of  Credence 


On  July  24,  1979,  Faisal  Alhegelan 
presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Carter  as  the  newly  appointed  Ambas- 
sador from  Saudi  Arabia.  □ 
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self.  But  this  cooperation  can  come 
with  patience,  and  effort,  and  a  healing 
of  the  memories  of  conflict  and  past 
grievances.  It  can  unlock  the  human 
and  material  wealth  of  this  productive 
region,  and  provide  shared  benefits  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  its  people. 

Peace  in  the  region  will  then  make 
possible  genuinely  cooperative  ven- 
tures designed  to  enhance  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  The  Israelis  and 
the  Palestinians  are  among  the  most 
advanced,  best  trained  peoples  of  that 
region,  and  they  have  much  to  contrib- 
ute to  regional  development.  The  Is- 
raelis and  the  Palestinians — whatever 
respective  arrangements  between  them 
develop  from  the  peace  process — can 
transform  their  ancient  lands  into  a 
thriving  community  of  economic  and 
social  interest  in  the  Middle  East;  into 
a  model  for  others;  into  nothing  less,  in 
fact,  than  the  catalyst  for  creative  de- 
velopment, for  intellectual  and  tech- 
nological innovation  for  a  region  that  is 
bursting  with  opportunity  and  that  is 
crying  for  peace. 

And  such  peace  in  turn  will  make 
genuine  regional  security  possible. 
Such  security  is  the  rightful  require- 
ment of  every  people  living  in  that  re- 
gion. Security  for  Israel,  and  also  for 
its  neighbors,  will  mean  security  from 
internal  terrorism,  security  from  exter- 
nal terrorism,  security  from  radical 
subversion,  and  security  from  foreign 
intervention.  With  peace,  and  the 
friendship  that  it  will  generate  between 
the  peoples  who  live  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  West,  the  United  States  will  be 
in  an  even  better  position  to  help  pro- 
vide security  assurance  and  effective 
protection  from  external  intervention 
and  thereby  help  all  concerned  to  gain 
both  the  spiritual  and  economic  bene- 
fits of  genuine  peace. 

You  and  I  know  that  there  are  some 
who  fear  peace;  there  are  some  who 
prefer  violence  and  hatred;  there  are 
some  who  see  benefits  for  themselves 
ideologically,  and  in  terms  of  power 
politics,  from  continued  hostility  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israelis.  Yet 
progress  toward  peace  can  be  a  source 
of  powerful  magnetic  attraction;  and 
peace  is  clearly  an  attainable  vision, 
however  difficult  the  way  there,  how- 
ever challenging  the  problems  that  will 
inevitably  have  to  be  overcome. 


V.S.  Ambassadors 
to  Middle  East 

Countries, 
October  1979 


Algeria — Ulric  St.  Clair  Haynes,  Jr. 

Bahrain — Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr. 

Egypt — Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr. 

Iran — Vacant 

Israel — Samuel  W.  Lewis 

Jordan — Nicholas  A.  Veliotes 

Kuwait — Francois  M.  Dickman 

Lebanon — John  Gunther  Dean 

Libya — Vacant 

Morocco — Richard  B.  Parker 

Oman— Marshall  W.  Wiley 

Qatar — Andrew  I.  Killgore 

Saudi  Arabia— John  C.  West 

Syria — Talcott  W.  Seelye 

Tunisia — Stephen  W.  Bosworth 

United  Arab  Emirates— William  D.  Wolle 

Yemen  Arab  Republic — George  M.  Lane 
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What  I  have  just  sketched  is  a  per- 
sonal vision  of  what  a  final  peace  can  , 
mean  to  the  region  and,  indeed,  for  a 
world  removed  from  the  threat  of  Mid-  , 
die  East  conflicts  that  can  spread  to  ] 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  should  give  j 
us  heart  to  carry  on  with  the  work  of 
the  moment;  with  the  Camp  David  ac-  ; 
cords,  with  the  patient  and  often  unre- 
warding work  of  diplomacy;  with  plan- 
ning for  the  future  beyond. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  each  of  us — to 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  government 
and  to  members  of  organizations  like 
the  World  Jewish  Congress,  with  your 
special  insights  and  concerns.  None  of 
us  should  have  any  illusions  about  the 
work  that  is  ahead  of  us,  the  real  risks 
for  peace  that  each  party  to  the  conflict 
must  take;  but  none  of  us  should  ever 
be  without  hope,  hope  that  can  lead  us 
to  our  common  goal.  In  the  words  of 
the  Psalm,  "peace  shall  be  upon  Is- 
rael," and  we  can  add,  "and  upon  its 
neighbors,  as  well."  □ 


1  Text  from  White  House  press  release  of 
Sept.  17,  1979. 
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Anniversary  of  the 
Camp  David  Agreements 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 

STATEMENT, 

SEPT.  17,  19791 

One  year  ago  today,  on  September 
17,  1978,  Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Is- 
rael, President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  and  I 
returned  from  Camp  David  with  an 
agreement  establishing  the  Framework 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  be- 
lieved then  that  we  had  reached  an 
historic  turning  point  in  the  bitter  his- 
tory of  that  long-suffering  region.  One 
short  year  later,  that  belief  has  become 
a  firm  reality. 

After  30  years  of  hosility  and  war, 
Israel  is  truly  at  peace  with  its  largest 
Arab  neighbor.  The  relations  between 
them  are  improving  daily.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  are  being 
carried  out  precisely  and  on  schedule. 

This  peace  is  no  longer  words  on 
paper.  It  is  now  facts  on  the  ground  and 
faith  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
people.  This  remarkable  change — from 
war  to  peace,  from  hostility  to 
friendship — was  clearly  visible  in  the 
recent  visit  by  President  Sadat  to 
Haifa,  where  he  was  received  with 
genuine  warmth  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
people  and  the  leaders  of  Israel.  Such 
events,  which  would  have  seemed 
amazing — even  unthinkable — until  the 
very  recent  past,  are  now  accepted  al- 
most as  routine.  That  is  itself  a  meas- 
ure of  how  far  we  have  traveled  along 
the  road  to  peace. 

So  it  is  worth  remembering  on  this 
occasion  what  an  extraordinary  change 
in  attitudes  has  taken  place.  The  suc- 
cesses of  Egypt  and  Israel  so  far  in 
overcoming  three  decades  of  animosity 
give  us  renewed  confidence  in  facing 
the  difficult  tasks  which  remain. 

Our  goal  has  always  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comphrehensive  peace  in 
which  Israel  could  at  last  live  in  secu- 
rity and  tranquillity  with  all  its  neigh- 
bors. The  Camp  David  accords  are  a 
long  step  on  that  path.  We  do  not 
underestimate  the  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead,  but  we  knew  from  the  outset 
that  the  road  would  be  hard  and  rocky. 
And  looking  back  today  at  the  solid 
achievements  of  the  past  year,  we  are 
justified  in  keeping  our  eyes  firmly  on 
the  goal  of  peace  rather  than  in  heeding 
the  inevitable  cries  that  say  peace  can- 
not be  achieved. 

The  peace  process  outlined  at  Camp 
David  1  year  ago  is  alive  and  well.  The 
talks  on  full  autonomy  for  the  West 
Bank   and  Gaza  are   proceeding  on 


schedule,  in  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will  and  serious  cooperation.  I  am 
confident  those  talks  will  succeed. 
Their  progress  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision 
and  courage  of  President  Sadat,  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  and  the  people  of  their 
two  great  nations. 

Over  the  coming  months  it  will  be 
our  common  task  to  continue  demon- 
strating that  peace  does  work  and,  by 
the  evidence  of  our  deeds,  to  convince 
other  nations  and  leaders  to  join  with 
us  in  this  quest  for  lasting  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  the  opportunity  for  productive 
lives  for  all  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East. 

SECRETARY  VANCE'S 
STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  17,  1979 

One  year  ago  today  the  historic 
agreements  between  Egypt  and  Israel 


reached  at  Camp  David  were  signed  in 
the  White  House  by  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  was  wit- 
nessed by  President  Carter.  All  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  participate  in 
those  negotiations  continue  to  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  gratification  and  admira- 
tion for  the  three  leaders  whose  vision 
led  to  that  achievement. 

It  is  important  today  to  reflect  on 
how  much  farther  we  have  come  in  the 
year  since  the  Camp  David  accords 
were  signed.  The  commitments  made  1 
year  ago  are  being  carried  out  scrupu- 
lously. 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty 
has  been  signed  and  is  being  im- 
plemented as  agreed  with  dedication 
and  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  by  both 
sides.  The  world  can  see  the  practical 
results  that  have  been  achieved.  Israeli 
military  forces  are  being  withdrawn — 
zone  by  zone — and  the  foundations  are 
being  laid  for  normalization  of  rela- 
tions. 

The  relationship  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  is  beginning  to  broaden  and 
deepen.  As  this  relationship  matures,  it 
will  demonstrate  that  agreements  will 
be  kept.   It  will  show  not  only  that 


MESSAGE  FROM 

PRIME  MINISTER  BEGIN2 

On  this  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Camp  David  agreement  signed  in 
Washington  on  September  17th  I  vividly 
recall  the  wonderful  hospitality  which 
you  and  your  gracious  lady  accorded  to 
my  wife,  my  colleagues  and  myself 
during  those  13  days  of  the  momentous 
conference.  I  remember  well  the  ses- 
sions, the  strong  debates,  the  mutual 
convincing,  the  difficulties  we  all  had  to 
overcome,  the  weighing  of  every  sen- 
tence and  word  and  ultimately  the  joy  of 
achieving  the  understanding  which  be- 
came the  basis  of  an  historic  agreement. 
Out  of  it  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  certainly  a  turning 
point  in  the  annals  of  the  Middle  East 
emerged  and  the  positive  concept  of  full 
autonomy  for  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  in- 
habitants of  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza 
District  was  brought  forth. 

You,  Mr.  President,  did  your  utmost 
by  your  own  hard  work  to  make  these 
agreements  possible,  allow  me,  there- 
fore, on  this  memorable  anniversary  to 
thank  you  from  the  heart  for  the  great 
assistance  rendered  to  both  Egypt  and 
Israel  in  achieving  a  rapprochement 
between  two  countries  which  for  thirty 
one  years,  were  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
which  have  now  concluded  peace,  the 
first  step  towards  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive settlement  in  the  Middle 
East. 


There  are  people  who  do  not  yet  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this  moral  interna- 
tional achievement,  but  many  millions 
of  women  and  men  of  goodwill  will  re- 
joice together  with  us  in  this  accom- 
plishment. Their  blessings  are  our  joy 
and  the  source  of  satisfaction. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  my  deepest 
gratitude  for  all  you  have  done  with  such 
great  devotion  in  the  service  of  peace. 

Yours  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Menahem  Begin 


MESSAGE  FROM 
PRESIDENT  SADAT2 

This  afternoon  I  have  issued  a  presi- 
dential statement  expressing  my  views 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signature 
of  the  Camp  David  agreements.  On  this 
occasion  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
feelings  and  thanks  for  your  personal 
contribution  to  this  historical  event.  I  am 
confident  that  these  agreements,  which 
have  been  the  first  steps  toward  a  com- 
prehensive peace,  will  help  bring  a  so- 
lution to  the  Palestinian  question  in  all 
its  aspects.  The  role  of  the  U.S.  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  peace  process  will  remain 
a  key  element  in  our  mutual  efforts  to 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Sincerely, 

Anwar  al-Sadat 
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MILITARY  AFFAIRS:        Defense 
Budgets  for  FV  1980  and  1981 


MESSAGE  TO 
THE  CONGRESS, 
SEPT.  11,  19791 


I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  we  cannot 
effectively  safeguard  U.S.  legitimate  interests 
abroad  nor  pursue  safely  peace,  justice  and 
order  at  home  unless  our  national  security  is 
protected  by  adequate  defenses.  The  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  the  President — a  re- 
sponsibility shared  with  Congress — is  to  main- 
tain defenses  adequate  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  In  meeting 
that  responsibility,  this  Administration  moved 
promptly  and  vigorously  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  in  U.S.  defense  efforts.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the  trends 
in  real  defense  expenditures  since  the  mid 
1960s.  At  NATO  Summits  in  May  1977  and 
1978  we  persuaded  our  allies  to  join  with  us  in 
endorsing  a  goal  three  percent  real  annual 
growth  in  defense  outlays  and  an  ambitious 
Long  Term  Defense  Program  for  the  Alliance. 
Together  these  represented  a  turning  point,  not 
only  for  the  United  States,  but  the  whole  Al- 
liance. 

For  our  part,  we  moved  promptly  to  act  on 
this  resolve.  We  authorized  production  of 
XM-1  tanks;  we  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  anti-tank  guided  missiles;  we  deployed 
F-15s  and  additional  F—  Ills  to  Europe,  along 
with  equipment  for  additional  ground  forces. 
We  reduced  the  backlog  of  ships  in  overhaul 
and  settled  contractual  disputes  that  threatened 
to  halt  shipbuilding  progress.  In  strategic  sys- 


tems, we  accelerated  development  and  began 
procurement  of  long  range  air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  began  the  deployment  of  Trident  I 
missiles,  and  have  begun  the  modernization  of 
our  ICBM  force  with  the  commitment  to  deploy 
the  MX  missile  in  a  survivable  basing  mode  for 
it. 

These  and  other  initiatives  were  the  building 
blocks  for  a  determined  program  to  assure  that 
the  United  Sates  remains  militarily  strong.  The 
FY  1980  budget  submission  of  last  January  was 
designed  to  continue  that  program.  In  sub- 
sequent months,  however,  inflation  has  run  at 
higher  levels  than  those  assumed  in  the  cost 
calculations  associated  with  that  defense  pro- 
gram. Accordingly,  I  plan  to  send  promptly  to 
the  Congress  a  defense  budget  amendment  to 
restore  enough  funds  to  continue  in  FY  1980  to 
carry  out  the  Administration's  defense  program 
based  on  our  current  best  estimate  of  the  infla- 
tion that  will  be  experienced  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Although  the  detailed  calculations  needed 
to  prepare  an  amendment  are  still  in  progress,  I 
expect  that  the  amount  of  the  amendment  will 
be  about  $2.7  billion  in  Budget  Authority 
above  the  Administration's  January  1979 
budget  request. 

Correcting  for  inflation  is  not  enough  in  it- 
self to  assure  that  we  continue  an  adequate  de- 
fense program  through  FY  1980.  We  must  also 
have  the  program  and  the  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated,  substantially  as  they  were  sub- 
mitted. Therefore,  in  the  course  of  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  second  budget  res- 
olution, I  will  support  ceilings  for  the  National 


Camp  David  (Cont'd) 

peace  can  be  achieved  but  that  it  can 
last. 

The  new  round  of  negotiations  fore- 
seen at  Camp  David  also  began  on 
schedule.  Today,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  more  than  30-year-old  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  a  mechanism  exists  for  begin- 
ning to  resolve  issues  of  concern  to  the 
Palestinians.  These  current  negotiations 
on  an  agreement  to  provide  full  au- 
tonomy for  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  are  gaining  momentum. 

On  this  anniversary,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  join  President  Carter  in 


committing  ourselves  to  a  redoubled 
effort  to  build  further  on  the  solid 
foundation  laid  at  Camp  David.  We 
call  on  all  who  seek  and  cherish  peace 
to  join  with  us.  □ 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Sept.  24,  1979,  which 
also  carried  the  text  of  remarks  by  President 
Carter,  Egyptian  Vice  President  Mubarak,  and 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Dayan  on  the  subject 
of  the  Camp  David  agreements. 

2  On  Sept.  17  the  White  House  announced 
that  the  President  received  messages  from 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat  (text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Sept.  24). 


Defense  Function  for  FY  1980  of  $141.2  bil- 
lion in  Budget  Authority  and  $130.6  billion  in 
outlays.  I  will  also  request  that  the  Congress 
support  the  Administration's  FY  1980  defense 
program  and,  in  particular,  that  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  actually  appropriate  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  it  out. 

Furthermore,  in  FY  1981  I  plan  a  further  real 
increase  in  defense  spending.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  working  on  the  details  of  that 
budget.  It  would,  therefore,  be  premature  to 
describe  the  features  of  that  budget  beyond 
noting  that  it  will  continue  the  broad  thrust  of 
our  defense  program,  and  that  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  support  our  mutual  commitment  with 
our  NATO  Allies. 

While  this  defense  program  is  adequate,  it  is 
clear  that  we  could  spend  even  more  and 
thereby  gain  more  military  capability.  But  na- 
tional security  involves  more  than  sheer  mili- 
tary capability;  there  are  other  legitimate  de- 
mands on  our  budget  resources.  These  com- 
peting priorities  will  always  be  with  us  within 
the  vast  array  of  budget  decisions  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  are  called  upon  to 
make.  Defense  outlays  are  actually  lower  in 
constant  dollars  than  they  were  in  1963,  and  a 
much  lower  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  (5%  compared  with  9%).  There  are 
those  that  think  this  has  caused  a  decline  in 
American  military  might  and  that  the  military 
balance  has  now  tipped  against  us.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  so,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
the  trends.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  act  now  to  reverse  these  trends. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  be  presenting 
to  the  Congress  over  the  coming  months  the 
highlights  of  our  defense  program  in  terms  of 
the  goals  we  think  we  should  achieve  and  the 
Five-Year  Defense  Program  we  plan  to  achieve 
them.  In  this  context  he  will  point  out,  among 
many  other  items,  how  MX  and  our  other 
strategic  programs  will  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  essential  equivalence  between 
the  central  strategic  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union,  how  we  plan  to  modernize 
theater  nuclear  forces  in  cooperation  with  our 
NATO  allies,  how  our  general  purpose  forces 
programs  contribute  both  to  our  military  capa- 
bility to  support  our  NATO  allies  and  rapidly  to 
deploy  forces  to  defend  our  vital  interests 
elsewhere.  That  presentation  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  future  discussions  (including  open 
testimony)  that  will  allow  us  to  build  the  na- 
tional consensus  that  is  the  fundamental  pre- 
requisite of  a  strong  and  secure  America. 

Jimmy  CarterD 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Sept.  17,  1979. 
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OTCLEAR  POLICY:        Bangladesh 
Joins  IVonproliferation  Treaty 


Following  are  the  texts  of  a  Depart- 
ent  of  State  press  release  announcing 
at,  at  a  ceremony  at  the  Department 
'State  on  September  27,  1979, 
angladesh  had  deposited  its  instru- 
ent  of  accession  to  the  Nonprolifera- 
m  Treaty  and  Acting  Secretary  War- 

n  Christopher' s  remarks  at  that 
■remony. 


TATE  DEPARMENT 
RESS  RELEASE1 

Bangladesh  is  now  the  1 1 1th  party  to 
e  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
uclear  Weapons  (NPT).  Bangladesh's 
mbassador  to  the  United  States, 
ibarak  Husain,  deposited  his  govern- 
ent's  instrument  of  accession  at  a 
apartment  of  State  ceremony  on  Sep- 
mber  27,  1979.  Participating  in  the 
i  remony  for  the  U.S.  Government 
is  Warren  Christopher,  Acting  Sec- 
tary of  State.  In  his  remarks,  Mr. 
•  lristopher  stated  that:  "The  specter 
i  nuclear  competition  in  South  Asia  is 
.  major  concern  to  the  United  States 
.  .  "  He  also  welcomed  Bangla- 
ish's  accession  and  hoped  that  its  ini- 
htive  will  spur  others  in  the  region  to 
lllow  Bangladesh's  lead.  Mr.  Christo- 
|er  then  announced  that  negotiations 
'ould  begin  soon  on  a  U.S.- 
Itngladesh  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
unt. 

The  NPT  was  opened  for  signature 
i  July  1,  1968,  and  entered  into  force 
(  March  5,  1970,  when  the  United 
!ates  and  the  Soviet  Union  became 
|rties.  Among  its  provisions,  it  bans 
Ij:  manufacture  or  acquisition  of  nu- 
i>;ar  explosive  devices  by  parties 
viich  are  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
<d  requires  these  nations  to  accept 
iiernational  safeguards  on  all  their  nu- 
(:ar  facilities.  The  treaty  also  seeks  to 
i;ure  that  all  parties  facilitate  the  full- 
t  possible  exchange  of  technology  for 
tj:  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and 
quires  all  parties  to  pursue  negotia- 
tes on  disarmament  measures. 
The  United  States  considers  the 
fiLT  II  agreement  and  the  current 
ijgotiations  on  banning  the  testing  of 
ii:lear  weapons  to  be  major  examples 
(|  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  under 
tl  treaty. 

In  April  1977  President  Carter  de- 
dred  universal  adherence  to  the  NPT 
a!  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  objective.  A 
njor  international  conference  will  be 


held  in  August  1980  in  Geneva  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Re- 
cent parties  to  the  NPT  include  Sri 
Lanka  and  Indonesia. 


ACTING  SECRETARY 
CHRISTOPHER'S  REMARKS 

Since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age, 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  wrestled 
with  the  complex  problem  of  harness- 
ing the  enormous  power  of  the  atom  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  rather  than  for  its 
destruction.  The  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  is  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  interna- 
tional community  has  sought  to  protect 
itself  from  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.   In  this 


context,  the  United  States  welcomes 
the  accession  of  Bangladesh  to  this  im- 
portant treaty. 

The  United  States  takes  seriously  its 
obligations  under  the  NPT.  Article  VI 
of  the  treaty  obligates  the  United  States 
and  other  parties  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  on  measures  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Through  the  SALT  negotiations,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  attempted,  over  the  past  10  years, 
to  limit  and  ultimately  reduce  our  nu- 
clear arsenals.  We  are  pressing,  and  we 
will  continue  to  press,  for  prompt  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment in  the  belief  that  it  will  promote  a 
stable  strategic  balance  and  that  it  will 
set  the  stage  for  more  significant  arms 
control  measures  in  the  future. 

Similarly,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  negotiating  to  end  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  order  to  constrain  the 
development  of  new  types  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Article  IV  of  the  NPT  obligates  the 


1/JS.-A it stratia  Agreement 
on  Unclear  Energy 


MESSAGE  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 
JULY  27,  19791 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Section  123  d  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2153(d)), 
the  text  of  the  proposed  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  and  Australia  Concerning 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy  and  accom- 
panying annex  and  agreed  minute;  my  written 
approval,  authorization  and  determination  con- 
cerning the  agreement;  and  the  Memorandum  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  with  the  Nuclear 
Proliferation  Assessment  Statement  concerning 
the  agreement.  The  joint  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Energy,  which  includes  a  summary  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and  the  views 
of  the  Members  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  are  also  enclosed. 

The  proposed  agreement  with  Australia  is  the 
first  such  agreement  submitted  to  the  Congress 
since  enactment  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  of  1978,  which  I  signed  into 
law  on  March  10,  1978  and  which,  among 
other  things,  calls  upon  me  to  renegotiate 
existing  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ments to  obtain  the  new  provisions  set  forth  in 
that  Act.  In  my  judgment,  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  between  the  United  States 


and  Australia,  together  with  its  agreed  minute, 
meets  all  statutory  requirements. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  first 
agreement  is  with  Australia,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  of  interna- 
tional non-proliferation  efforts  generally.  The 
proposed  agreement  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Australia  to  update  the  framework 
for  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries  in  a  manner  which  recognizes 
both  the  shared  non-proliferation  objectives 
and  the  close  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  in  the  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment will,  in  my  view,  further  the  non- 
proliferation  and  other  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  interested  agencies  in  reviewing 
the  proposed  agreement  and  have  determined 
that  its  performance  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the  common 
defense  and  security.  Accordingly,  I  have  ap- 
proved the  agreement  and  authorized  its  execu- 
tion, and  urge  that  the  Congress  give  it  favora- 
ble consideration. 

Jimmy  CarterD 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  July  30,  1979. 
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by  Elliot  L.  Richardson 


Statement  to  the  press  in  New  York 
City  on  August  24,  1979.  Ambassador 
at  Large  Richardson  is  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  for  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference. 

The  successful  completion  of  the 
third  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the 
Sea  is  now  in  sight.  The  conference 
should  be  able  to  produce  a  treaty  in 
the  next  year. 

When  we  assembled  here  in  New 
York  6  weeks  ago,  the  number  of  unre- 
solved issues  had  been  reduced  to 
something  close  to  20.  There  has  been 
steady  forward  movement  on  most  of 
these.  The  conference  cannot  now  fail: 


It  has  come  too  close  to  a  successful 
conclusion  to  stop  or  turn  back. 

Solid  gains  have  been  made  in  nego- 
tiations on  the  seabeds,  particularly  in 
the  financial  arrangements  on  both 
sides  of  the  parallel  system;  the  pow- 
ers, functions,  and  voting  procedures 
of  the  [Executive]  Council  [of  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Resource  Au- 
thority]; production  limitations;  and 
dispute  settlement.  Similar  encouraging 
progress  has  marked  negotiations  on 
protection  of  the  seabed  mining 
environment  and  the  preservation  of 
whales. 

Although  the  conference  did  not 
issue  a  second  revision  to  the  Informal 
Composite  Negotiating  Text,  the  ad- 
vances made  in  New  York  are  included 
in  reports  which  should  provide  the 


Bangladesh  (Cont'd) 

United  States  to  share  the  benefits  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  with  par- 
ties to  the  treaty.  Since  we  inaugurated 
the  Atoms  for  Peace  program  in  1953, 
the  United  States  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  nations  that  have  pro- 
vided nuclear  technology  to  others 
under  conditions  assuring  peaceful 
uses.  The  United  States  has  agreements 
for  cooperation  with  more  than  20  par- 
ties to  the  NPT  and  has  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  to  these  and  many 
other  countries  through  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh  will  soon  enter  into  negoti- 
ations to  conclude  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  in  nuclear  research.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  Bangladesh  nuclear  projects 
through  the  IAEA. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  many  states, 
the  struggle  to  control  the  spread  of  nu- 


clear weapons  is  far  from  won.  The 
specter  of  nuclear  competition  in  South 
Asia  is  a  major  concern  to  the  United 
States,  as  it  must  also  be  to  nations  of 
the  region  such  as  Bangladesh. 

Closer  to  home,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  been  troubled  by  the  recent 
public  disclosure  of  sensitive  nuclear 
weapons  technology  which  makes 
available  information  that  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  obtain  otherwise. 
From  these  two  examples  it  is  clear  that 
the  struggle  to  halt  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  must  be  universal  and 
unceasing.  If  we  are  complacent,  we 
shall  not  be  safe. 

Bangladesh's  action  today  marks  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  historic 
international  effort  to  eliminate  forever 
the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare.  We 
warmly  welcome  your  accession  and 
hope  that  your  initiative  will  spur 
others  in  your  region  and  elsewhere  to 
follow  your  lead.  □ 


Press  release  237. 


basis  for  the  continuation  of  negotia 
tions  when  the  ninth  session  convene 
early  in  1980.  Conference  experienci 
has  been  that  everything  contained  ii 
reports  of  this  type  invariably  holds. 

With  respect  to  the  seabeds,  perhap 
the  most  significant  improvement  ha 
been  to  bring  both  sides  of  the  paralle 
system  into  closer  balance.  Taxes  oi 
miners  have  been  scaled  down,  thu 
making  mining  ventures  more  attractivi 
to  investors.  As  a  counterbalance 
agreements  on  financing  the  Enterprisi 
will  allow  it  to  compete  and  mine  on  ai 
equal  footing. 

Decisionmaking  and  voting  proce 
dures  of  the  Council  remain  vexing  is 
sues  for  in  microcosm  they  reflect  th 
core  of  the  North-South  conflict.  Bi 
even  here,  opposing  viewpoints  ar 
moving  closer  together.  The  power 
and  functions  of  the  Council  have  bee 
agreed  upon.  What  is  left  in  essence  i 
determination  of  the  number  of  vote 
that  will  be  accorded  producers  an 
consumers  of  seabed  minerals  so  th* 
their  unique  and  predominant  interest 
cannot  be  overridden  arbitrarily. 

Differences  have  narrowed  greatl 
on  the  thorny  question  of  productio 
controls.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  verg 
of  a  final  compromise  on  this  questior 
and  I  believe  this  compromise  wii 
emerge  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  ne> 
session.  The  same  prediction  applies  i 
the  negotiations  on  settlement  of  dis 
putes  arising  from  seabed  mining. 

Negotiations  on  the  conduct  of  ms 
rine  scientific  research  showed  signifi 
cant  gains,  including  a  compromise  o 
the  right  to  conduct  research  on  th 
Continental  Shelf  beyond  200  mile 
without  coastal  state  consent  unless  th 
research  area  is  undergoing  exploits 
tion  by  the  coastal  state. 

Although  I  am  optimistic  as  to  th 
outcome,  I  do  not  underestimate  th 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  Serious  dii 
ferences  still  exist  on  the  handful  of  is 
sues  which  have  resisted  broadly  ac 
cepted  solutions.  Yet  my  sense  of  th 
situation  is  that  the  nations  represente 
in  the  conference  have  marshaled  th 
political  will  to  overcome  whatever  ot 
stacles  block  the  road  to  a  treaty.  All  c 
us  have  come  too  far  to  be  deterrec 
We  will  go  the  rest  of  the  way.  [ 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY: 

l/JV.  Conference  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development 


The  U.N.  Conference  on  Science 
ind  Technology  for  Development 
UNCSTD)  was  held  in  Vienna  August 
10-31,  1979.  Following  are  remarks 
nade  at  the  opening  and  closing  ses- 
sions by  Ambassador  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, and  the  text  of  President  Car- 
er's message  to  the  conference. 


\UG.  20,  1979 

I  It  is  only  proper  that  this  beautiful 
:ity  by  the  Danube,  a  witness  of  so 
nany  great  historical  events,  should  be 
;he  site  to  compose  the  new  contours  of 
»ur  future.  For  centuries  Vienna  has 
>een  a  center  of  culture  and  of  far- 
eaching  diplomatic  decisions.  In  re- 
nembrance  of  things  past— the  sieges 
■:nd  the  symphonies,  the  genius  of 
iigmund  Freud,  of  Ignaz  Semmel- 
veiss,  of  Conrad  Lorenz,  of  Ernst 
vlach,  of  Lise  Meitner — Vienna  recalls 
he  vicissitudes  of  time  and  the  ver- 
-atility  of  man. 

Today,  this  city  is  one  of  the  capitals 
'f  the  U.N.  system,  host  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  U.N.  Industrial  De- 
elopment  Organization  and  of  the  In- 
ernational  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
loth  are  symbols  of  the  potentialities 
f  progress,  yet  both  remind  us  of  the 
erils  of  modernity.  The  growth  of  in- 
ustrialization  accompanied  by  un- 
/anted  pollution,  the  search  for  atomic 
nergy  for  peace  haunted  by  nuclear 
hazards,  reveal  not  only  the  possibility 
;f  technology  but  also  its  ambivalent 
dualities — hence  the  uncertainty  of  re- 
Jlt,  the  ambiguity  of  promise,  and  the 
ecessity  of  high  moral  purpose, 
i  Again,  here  in  Vienna,  only  2 
jionths  ago,  with  the  signing  of  SALT 

,  new  evidence  emerged  that  the  spirit 
f  cooperation  for  peace  may  ulti- 
mately prevail  over  the  awesome  spec- 
ie of  nuclear  disaster.  The  treaty  is  an 
,ispirational  witness  to  a  central  thesis 
f  our  times,  that  defines  man  first  by 
lis  responsibility  toward  his  brothers 
^id  toward  history.  This  is  the  human 
[iperative  of  the  modern  age. 
!  This  imperative  is  the  only  com- 

anding  criterion  with  which  we  may 

in  the  rapid,  exponential  advances  of 
ichnology,  but  it  is  also  the  human 
Jiperative  that  makes  these  advances 
!)ssible.   Science  and  technology  are 


knowledge  and  power  that  must  find 
their  true  meaning  and  direction  in  the 
total  life  of  mankind. 

Technological  progress  is  more  than 
a  chronology  of  inventions.  It  must  be 
an  enactment  of  human  rationality  in 
history,  a  portrayal  of  some  vision  of 
the  good  life  and  the  choice  of  pre- 
ferred means  for  moving  toward  it. 

Modern  science  is  changing  man's 
view  of  himself.  We  no  longer  see  our- 
selves as  merely  a  cog  in  a  Newtonian 
world  of  determinism  with  man's  role 
reduced  to  that  of  an  observer — at  best 
a  beneficiary,  often  a  victim.  We  view 
this  modern  world  not  as  static  but  as 
constantly  changing  with  man  and 
woman  as  free  and  responsible  agents 
affecting  that  change.  Science  and 
technology  have  become  a  distinctly 
human  experience,  an  adventure  and  a 
challenge  to  create  a  better  world. 

We  went  to  the  Moon  a  decade  ago. 
The  true  reward  of  that  endeavor  was 
not  what  we  found  on  the  Moon's  sur- 
face but  rather  the  view  it  afforded  us 
of  our  own  planet.  From  that  distant 
perspective  we  were  able  to  recognize, 
for  the  first  time,  the  delicate  fragility 
and  beauty  of  this  gemlike  spaceship 
that  we  call  home.  In  fact,  we  now 
know  Earth  as  more  beautiful  from  afar 
than  up  close. 

Science  and  technology  are  not  the 
guarantors  of  civilization;  they  only 
guarantee  the  possibility  of  civiliza- 
tion. Fast  cars  or  fast  breeders,  syn- 
thetics or  cybernetics  do  not  a  civiliza- 
tion make.  Unless  our  existence 
reaches  beyond  the  frivolities  of  mate- 
rialism and  becomes  a  life  enriched 
with  meaning,  science  and  technology 
will  not  be  hallmarks  of  progress;  they 
will  only  be  the  trappings  of  moder- 
nity. The  pursuit  of  scientific  excel- 
lence must  be  based  upon  the  pursuit  of 
human  goals. 

But  can  we  really  call  ours  a  civili- 
zation: 

•  When  one-fourth  of  this  Earth's 
population  lives  in  abject  poverty, 
starving,  idle,  and  numbed  by  igno- 
rance? 

•  When  in  this  century  alone  over 
100  million  people  have  fallen  victim 
to  wars? 

•  When  millions  today  are  denied 
their  basic  human  rights  because  of 
their  political  convictions,   religious 


beliefs,   ethnic   origin,   or  economic- 
status? 

•  When  advances  through  technol- 
ogy often  mean  in  many  societies  new 
forms  of  discrimination  against 
women? 

Today  the  world  is  facing  critical 
shortages  on  many  fronts.  We  live 
under  the  recurring  threat  of  global 
energy  crisis,  the  depletion  of  our 
nonrenewable  resources,  and  the  de- 
spoilment of  our  environment.  Our 
ecosystem  is  strained  by  a  dramatic 
population  growth,  our  security 
threatened  by  the  continuing  arms  race, 
and  our  well-being  jeopardized  by  in- 
flation and  monetary  chaos. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  have  reached 
the  limits  of  our  growth?  Have  we,  in- 
deed, exhausted  the  possibilities  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  or  have  we  exhausted  only  our 
spirit?  I  hope  this  conference  will  be  a 
living  testimony  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted neither  our  knowledge  nor  our 
spirit  and  that  we  can  turn  our  collec- 
tive vulnerabilities  into  a  world  of 
interdependence — a  world  of  interde- 
pendence among  nations  as  well  as 
between  man  and  his  ecosystem. 

Indeed,  ours  is  an  imperfect  world. 
The  global  economy  is  not  working  as 
well  as  it  should  for  either  the  poor  or 
the  rich  countries. 

The  patterns  of  worldwide  technol- 
ogy generation,  diffusion,  and  utiliza- 
tion lack  the  cohesion  that  would  in- 
corporate and  benefit  the  majority  of 
people. 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  right  mix 
between  scientific  excellence  and 
needed  technologies.  Given  the  vast 
potential  of  the  developing  world,  it  is 
an  anomaly  that  around  95%  of  all  re- 
search and  development  is  conducted  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

It  is  even  more  tragic  that  only  1%  of 
the  world's  research  and  development 
on  health,  agriculture,  housing,  and  in- 
dustrial technology  is  spent  on  the 
needs  of  the  poorest  half  of  this  Earth's 
population.  Nations  spend  six  times  as 
much  on  military  research  as  on  energy 
research.  Even  most  developing  coun- 
tries spend  more  on  armaments  than  on 
health  and  education. 

It  is  an  imperfect  world  in  which  sci- 
entists and  technicians  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  do  not  partake  of  the 
latest  and  the  best  or  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  most  appropriate  technol- 
ogies. It  is  a  terrible  waste  that  millions 
of  illiterates  and  uneducated  cannot 
participate  in  our  technological  prog- 
ress either  as  beneficiaries  or  creators 
of  new  implements  to  make  their  lives 
better. 

It  is  an  imperfect  global  economic 
order  that  does  not  fully  benefit  from 
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the  robust  and  dynamic  role  of  interna- 
tional business  and  industry  and  has  not 
yet  found  the  right  balance  between  the 
interests  of  private  enterprise  and  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Just  as  modern  science  is  changing 
man's  view  of  man,  so  are  the  new  re- 
lationships among  nations — between 
North  and  South — changing  our  per- 
ceptions of  global  and  national  inter- 
ests. This  change  is  healthy,  this 
change  is  good,  and  we  need  not  fear 
it.  As  our  Secretary  of  State,  Cyrus 
Vance,  said:  "We  cannot  let  ourselves 
be  diverted  by  the  myth  that  if  we  en- 
courage change,  or  deal  with  the  forces 
of  change,  we  only  encourage  radical- 
ism." We  intend  to  encourage  this 
change,  to  quote  the  Secretary  again, 
with  ".  .  .a  positive,  long-term 
strategy  toward  the  Third  World."  So 
let  us  continue  this  dialogue  for  change 
at  this  conference. 

First,  we  must  work  to  make  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  more  responsive 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  developing 
countries  so  that  the  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  North  will 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  South. 

Second,  we  must  increase  the 
participation  and  the  stake  of  the 
developing  countries  in  the  world 
economic  order,  including  global  tech- 
nology circulation. 

Third,  we  must  create  a  more  equi- 
table relationship  between  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  international 
private  enterprise,  so  that  in  the  global 
transfer  of  technology  the  interest  of 
both  is  enhanced. 

The  task  of  this  conference  is  not  one 
of  restating  the  errors  of  the  past  but  of 
weaving  science  and  technology  into 
the  fabric  of  the  future,  the  fabric  of 
development.  We  need  collaboration, 
not  confrontation. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we 
should  do  something,  but  how  will  we 
accomplish  it? 

•  How  can  we  best  mobilize  the 
imagination  and  energies  of  the  scien- 
tific community  to  launch  new  major 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  worst  aspects  of 
poverty  by  the  year  2000? 

•  How  can  we  cooperate  in  building 
indigenous  science  and  technology 
capacities  in  the  developing  countries 
—  without  which  there  is  neither  self- 
reliant  growth  nor  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic progress? 

•  How  can  we  correct  current  imbal- 
ances in  the  global  market  of  technol- 
ogy, so  that  the  developing  countries 
may  select  what  they  need — and  reject 
what  they  do  not — from  the  interna- 
tional supermarket  of  products  and 
processes? 


•  How  can  we  best  strengthen  scien- 
tific and  technological  cooperation  so 
as  to  ease  global  pressures  on  food  and 
water  supplies,  energy  sources,  and 
raw  materials  and  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  population  growth  and 
the  deteriorating  environment? 

None  of  these  challenges  can  be  met 
by  any  nation  alone.  But  what  we  have 
done,  individually  and  collectively,  for 
the  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  with  science  and  technol- 
ogy for  development  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  for  example, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  more 
than  $100  billion  in  development  as- 
sistance. This  year  our  assistance  has 
risen  to  nearly  $7  billion.  No  element 
of  our  foreign  assistance  fails  to  in- 
volve in  some  form  our  sharing  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  technical  skills,  or 
technological  hardware. 

•  The  core  of  U.S.  cooperation  con- 
tinues to  be  the  application  of  techno- 
logical know-how  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries. 

•  We  intend  to  make  substantial  and 
real  increases,  over  the  next  5  years  to 
our  contribution  to  the  consultative 
group  for  international  agricultural  re- 
search. And  we  invite  other  nations  to 
join  us  in  this  effort. 

•  Eighty  percent  of  our  development 
aid  goes  to  countries  where  per  capita 
income  is  below  $300  a  year  to  give  the 
masses  of  people  greater  access  to  pro- 
duction technologies,  preventive  health 
care,  family  planning,  and  basic  edu- 
cation. 

•  To  strengthen  the  science  and 
technology  infrastructure  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  we  have  assisted 
well  over  100  universities  and  more 
than  300  vocational  schools.  Each  year 
we  help  tens  of  thousands  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  study  in  U.S.  and 
third-country  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  share 
with  the  developing  countries  the  ad- 
vances we  make  in  our  most  sophisti- 
cated technologies. 

•  The  United  States  foresees  invest- 
ing $24  million  in  a  new  6-year 
program  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
satellites  as  a  medium  of  educational 
broadcasting  and  improved  communi- 
cation in  remote  rural  areas. 

•  The  United  States  will  take  the 
initiative  to  bring  together  the  operators 
of  remote  sensing  satellites,  as  well  as 
the  users,  to  develop  an  international 
system.  We  believe  that  satellites 
should  be  operated  so  that  all  can  have 
easy  access  to  the  data  and  so  that  in- 


formation can  be  collected  without  u 
necessary  duplication  and  for  ma> 
mum  mutual  benefit.  The  objective 
to  insure  developing  countries  impro 
their  access  to  information  for  the  u 
and  management  of  forests,  rang 
lands,  water  supplies,  soil  preserv 
tion,  and  the  identification  of  new  mi 
eral  and  water  resources. 

•  The  United  States  is  significant 
expanding  its  renewable  energy  assi 
ance  and  is  working  on  cooperati 
methods  of  applying  advanced  techm 
ogies,  including  solar  technology, 
the  energy  needs  of  the  developi 
countries. 

In  the  application  of  science  a 
technology  for  development,  forei 
assistance  cannot  be  a  substitute  f 
self-reliance.  People  who  are  ill  f 
and  in  ill  health,  without  shelter  a 
without  jobs,  do  not  need  paternalis 
redemption.  They  need  tools  a: 
trades,  capital  and  opportunities,  h« 
to  help  themselves  to  meet  their  o^ 
basic  needs. 

The  building  of  the  developi 
countries'  capabilities  and  their  infj 
structure  in  science  and  technolo 
must  be  the  first  critical  step  to  eliri 
nate  the  worst  aspects  of  poverty  and 
elevate  the  developing  countries  to  f 
partnership  in  the  global  scientific  a 
technological  enterprise.  Education' 
all  levels  is  at  the  core  of  human  c 
velopment,  the  key  to  a  higher  qua! 
of  life. 

We  have  and  will,  therefore,  ass 
in  strengthening  local  scientific  a 
technological  infrastructures,  manaj 
rial,  technical  and  general  educati 
programs,  research  institutes,  star 
ardization  activities,  extension  and 
formation  services,  laboratory  supf 
and  equipment  centers,  and  traini 
activities. 

Technical  assistance  and  the  expi 
of  expertise  must  rely  on  local  capac 
to  define  problems  and  establi 
priorities. 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  challen 
of  building  such  indigenous  capacil 
we  are  establishing,  at  the  persor 
initiative  of  President  Carter,  a  new  i 
stitute  for  scientific  and  technology 
cooperation.  The  institute's  princij 
functions  will  include: 

•  Enlisting  developing  countries'  ; 
sistance  in  establishing  research  a 
development  priorities; 

•  Long-term  research  and  develc 
ment  on  critical  development  problen 

•  Building  international  cooperati 
linkages  within  the  scientific  and  tec 
nological  community; 

•  Marshaling  research  and  dev< 
opment  activities  of  various  U.S.  pi 
lie  and  private  agencies; 

•  Facilitating  greater  attention 
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U.S.  scientific  and  technical  institu- 
tions to  joint  research,  training,  and 
other  cooperative  activities;  and 

•  Involving  the  private  sector  in  the 
United  States  in  efforts  to  improve  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  development. 

We  cannot  seriously  contemplate 
more  just  and  equitable  patterns  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  cooperation 
without  the  developing  countries  pos- 
sessing the  leverage  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  information.  Substan- 
tial amounts  of  information  residing  in 
the  public  sector  have  already  been 
made  available  to  developing  nations. 
In  addition,  much  of  the  technology  in 
the  private  sector  is  available  through 
public  information  systems  describing 
these  technologies  or  the  sources  from 
which  such  technologies  can  be 
obtained. 

But  we  should  not  pretend  that  all  is 
well  in  the  international  market  of 
technology.  Technology  is  often  sold 
as  a  product  that  can  be  least  afforded 
by  those  who  most  need  it.  Transferred 
technology  is  often  inappropriate  to 
local  needs,  as  well  as  wasteful  and  in- 
sensitive to  environmental  impact. 
Such  transfers  are  bad  business.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  that 
private  enterprise  has  always  been  a 
major  source  of  innovation,  a  major 
actor  in  the  diffusion  of  technology, 
and  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. We  must,  therefore,  continue  our 
dialogue  about  a  wide  range  of  meas- 
ures that  enhances  the  negotiating  ca- 
pability of  the  developing  countries  in 
their  acquisition  of  foreign  technol- 
ogies and  strengthens  their  participa- 
tion in  the  market  of  technology,  not 
only  as  consumers  but  also  as  produc- 
ers. 

Through  new  initiatives  and  through 
continuing  programs,  we  must  find  at 
this  conference  and  in  the  years  ahead 
new  grounds  and  new  mechanisms  for 
cooperation.  President  Carter,  in  his 
message  to  this  conference,  spoke  of 
science  and  technology  for  develop- 
ment as  a  "joint  venture."  The  awe- 
some challenges  that  we  all  face,  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries 
alike,  make  this  joint  venture  a  global 
imperative.  The  United  States  notes, 
therefore,  with  pleasure  the  declaration 
of  Bucharest  in  which  the  developing 
countries  reaffirmed  their  willingness 
to  work  with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  this  conference. 

We  inhabit  a  planet  with  finite  re- 
sources, one  ecosphere,  and  one  com- 
mon destiny.  In  this  interdependent 
world,  we  are  all  developing  countries. 
The  differences  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  are  minimal   in  contrast  to  the 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 
TO  UNCSTD 

This  conference  is  a  new  journey  toward 
progress.  Your  endeavor  rekindles  the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  all  of  us.  It  dares  mankind  to 
invent  a  better  future.  After  many  centuries 
of  progress  we  may  now  explore  not  only  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  but  also  the  frontiers 
of  justice. 

We  must  not  fail  this  time  to  respond  be- 
yond words  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  turn  we  can  all  benefit 
from  their  participation  in  a  new  and  stronger 
world  economic  system. 

In  the  robust  spirit  of  imagination,  inven- 
tiveness, and  ingenuity,  let  us  dare  to  re- 
shape the  world  and  eliminate  the  worst  as- 
pects of  poverty  by  the  year  2000.  Let  us  use 
our  knowledge  to  create  the  means  to  provide 
for  the  basic  needs  of  all  people.  Together  let 
us  invent  a  more  dynamic  partnership  among 
governments  and  private  institutions  to  serve 
the  common  interest  of  all  nations. 

We  have  awesome  challenges  to  confront. 
Their  solution  will  require  a  joint  venture  of 
all  nations. 

This  venture  will  inevitably  extend  free- 
dom, because  success  will  require  a  free  flow 
of  information,  free  access  to  the  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas,  and  the  broadest  scope  for 
scientific  imagination  and  initiative. 

Broad  participation  should  characterize  our 
venture,  because  knowledge  unpropagated  is 
knowledge  wasted.  The  worldwide  diffusion 
of  technical  knowledge  must  be  a  liberating 
venture  in  which  all  participate  and  all  will 
profit. 

Our  primary  task  must  be  to  assist  in  the 
building  of  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  in  the  developing  countries. 


Their  indigenous  capacities  to  invent  and  in- 
novate, to  choose  knowledgeably  the  right 
technologies,  and  to  bargain  on  the  basis  of 
facts  and  not  of  fads  is  the  only  assured  way 
that  the  global  diffusion  of  technology  will 
not  become  a  new  system  of  dependency. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  hopes  to 
contribute  to  this  common  endeavor  with  an 
institute  of  scientific  and  technological  coop- 
eration, which  we  plan  to  establish  this  fall. 
The  institute  is  one  of  our  most  important  in- 
novations to  help  developing  countries  who 
so  desire  create  and  adapt  the  technologies 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  Its  work  will  re- 
ceive my  strong  personal  support.  I  will  in- 
sure that  it  cooperates  closely  with  similar 
programs  and  institutions  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

I  am  confident  that  our  scientific  commu- 
nity, our  government  agencies,  and  our  pri- 
vate institutions  will  heighten  their  involve- 
ment in  research  and  development  programs 
so  as  to  address  the  endemic  problems  of 
food  scarcity,  the  energy  crisis,  population 
explosion,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  health 
care  that  are  common  concerns  of  all. 

I  pledge  our  willingness  to  support  all 
practical  endeavors  that  can  help  us  to  over- 
come these  problems,  to  create  a  world  in 
which  education  is  within  everybody's  reach, 
the  hungry  can  feed  themselves,  millions  are 
freed  from  tropical  diseases,  economies  are 
expanded  to  provide  jobs,  and  worldwide 
trade  assures  every  nation's  progress. 

This  conference  will  test  our  commitment 
to  share  worldwide  the  fruits  of  scientific 
progress  and  to  master  the  forces  of  technol- 
ogy for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  To  you, 
Madame  President,  and  to  all  delegates  who 
represent  this  hope  and  this  goal,  I  extend  my 
sincerest  wishes  for  a  successful  endeavor. 


enormity  of  the  common  tasks  facing 
mankind. 

We  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  join 
reasonable  ventures  that  strengthen 
worldwide  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation.  We  strongly  believe  that 
this  will  be  a  shared  effort — where  uni- 
versal values  are  the  organizing  princi- 
ples for  research  and  development, 
where  the  value  of  knowledge  and 
technological  hardware  is  measured  by 
their  contribution  to  the  larger  concerns 
of  human  welfare. 

Science  and  technology  should  open 
new  frontiers  and  new  opportunities  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  beauty  and  boundless 
elements  of  this  planet  Earth.  Our  gen- 
eration must  be  the  guarantors  of  this 
new  tomorrow.  It  is  our  task  to  usher  in 
this  new  age,  to  tend  the  soil  and  plant 
the  seed  which  will  bring  forth  boun- 
tiful fruit.  And  our  harvest  will  be 
threefold:  a  new  realm  of  reason,  a  new 
realm  of  reality,  a  new  realm  of  rights. 

Let  us  invent  this  realm  of  reason. 


For  the  efforts  we  make  are  not  a  zero- 
sum  game  in  which  the  gains  of  those 
who  seek  equality  and  parity  would 
automatically  register  as  a  loss  for 
those  who  now  possess  more.  In  this 
realm  we  can  prove  the  mutual  benefits 
thesis — that  advances  in  any  part  of  the 
world  are  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Let  us  accept  the  realm  of  reality. 
This  reality  dictates  that  we  become 
aware  of  the  coming  crises  of  the 
global  commons.  While  our  material 
resources  may  dwindle,  our  traditional 
energy  sources  may  run  dry,  there  is 
one  inexhaustible  and  always  renewa- 
ble resource:  our  ingenuity,  our  imagi- 
nation, our  knowledge  and  technology, 
and  especially  our  common  human  as- 
pirations that  can  convert  all  these  into 
a  new  world. 

And  let  us,  with  the  aid  of  science 
and  technology,  construct  a  new  realm 
of  human  rights.  A  new  realm: 

•  Where  the  international  spirit  of 
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cooperation  places  basic  rights  at  the 
centerpiece  of  our  agenda  for  the  21st 
century; 

•  Where  freedom  is  the  hallmark, 
equality  of  men  and  women  will  be  the 
cornerstone,  and  justice  the  watch- 
word; and 

•  Where  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  world's  resources  know  no  special 
beneficiary  nor  will  they  be  confined 
by  any  national  border  as  long  as  there 
are  people  in  need. 

So  let  us  make  our  tomorrow  a  world 
full  of  sharing,  where  the  freedom  to 
explore,  the  freedom  to  create,  and  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  will  be  the  true  hallmarks  of 
civilization. 

AUG.  31,  1979 

The  U.N.  Conference  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development 
opened  1 1  days  ago  amidst  dire  warn- 
ings that  it  would  fail  and  that  it  would 
contribute  little  to  establishing  new  and 
effective  ways  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  address  the  great  global  imbal- 
ances of  our  times. 

Nonetheless,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
of  us,  UNCSTD  has  just  concluded 
with  the  clear  promise  of  a  new  begin- 
ning. There  is  significant  agreement 
among  us  both  of  the  principal  goals  of 
science  and  technology  for  develop- 
ment and  on  major  new  measures  for 
achieving  them. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  the 
conference  has  good  reason  to  feel  en- 
couraged. Agreement  was  reached  on 
the  following  important  measures. 

•  An  intergovernmental  committee 
was  created — in  effect  a  new  world 
forum.  Henceforth,  all  nations  will 
have  a  voice  in  formulating  policies 
and  plans  for  the  use  of  new  resources 
in  the  area  of  science  and  technology 
for  development. 

•  An  interim  fund  was  created, 
pending  the  arrangements  for  the  finan- 
cial system,  which  will  be  managed  by 
the  U.N.  Development  Program,  with  a 
target  for  voluntary  contributions,  over 
a  2-year  period  of  not  less  than  $250 
million. 

Moreover,  the  conference  has 
reached  agreement  on  a  program  of  ac- 
tion to  enhance  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capacity  in  the  developing 
countries  and  to  improve  international 
information  flows  and  the  commercial 
transfer  of  science  and  technology. 

Differences  of  view  still  remain,  but 
the  mutual  understanding  of  these  is- 
sues has  been  expanded,  and  this 
should  facilitate  further  discussion  of 
the  unresolved  issues  in  the  months 
ahead. 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

Panama  Acquires  Jurisdiction 

Over  the  Canal  Zone 


Vice  President  Mondale  visited 
Panama  September  30-October  2, 
7979,  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
ceremonies  when  Panama  acquired 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  on  October  I  under  the  terms  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Following 
are  his  remarks  made  October  I  at  Al- 
brook  Air  Force  Base  where  the  cere- 
monies took  place. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  proud  day  for  the 
people  of  Panama,  and  it  is  a  proud  day 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To- 
gether on  this  moving  occasion,  our 
two  nations  rejoice  as  we  write  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  meet  at  the  magnificent  canal  of 
Panama.  For  65  years  it  has  stood  as  a 
triumphant  symbol  of  civilization  of 
the  engineering,  medical,  and  entre- 
preneurial genius  of  the  20th  century. 
But  from  this  moment  forward  the 
Panama  Canal  takes  on  a  second  sym- 
bolic meaning.  It  becomes  two  success 


stories:  both  of  technology  and  of 
political  ideals;  both  of  engineering 
wizardry  and  of  diplomatic  vision;  both 
of  the  conquest  of  nature  and  the  coop- 
eration of  cultures.  We  now  seal  a  re- 
lationship between  two  independent 
nations  to  guarantee  the  operation  and 
defense  of  one  of  the  world's  key  wa- 
terways, working  together  in  mutual 
interest  and  for  mutual  benefit.  The 
United  States  and  Panama  can  be  con- 
fident in  our  ability  to  achieve  our 
shared  objectives. 

I  am  here  today  to  say  that  we  will 
honor  in  full  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
We  will   keep  the  canal   operating; 
smoothly  just  as  it  has  been  since  its  \ 
opening  in  1914.  It  will  remain  a  safe 
and  sure  route  of  transit  for  the  com- : 
merce  of  the  entire  world. 

Today  the  United  States  and  Panama 
settle  more  than  the  future  of  the  canal, 
for  as  President  Carter  has  said,  these 
treaties  mark  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  belief  that  fairness 
and  not  force  should  lie  at  the  heart  of 


Of  equal  importance  is  the  agreement 
reached  on  the  three  priority  goals 
which  our  newfound  cooperation 
should  advance: 

•  Overcoming  the  worst  aspects  of 
poverty; 

•  Solution  of  global  problems  af- 
fecting most,  if  not  all,  nations — food, 
energy,  health,  overharvesting  of  seas 
and  forests,  and  the  general  impairment 
of  our  human  environment;  and 

•  The  progress  of  developing  coun 
tries  toward  self-reliant  growth. 

The  conference  dared  to  raise  dif- 
ficult questions  and  contentious  issues. 
It  did  not  shirk  its  responsibilities.  The 
conference  faced  the  issues  placed  be- 
fore it,  discussed  them  for  long  hours, 
and  now  should  take  some  satisfaction 
in  the  results  of  its  work. 

The  Chinese  have  a  proverb:  every 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  requires  a 
first  step.  We  have  taken  that  first 
step — to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of 
poverty  and  to  create  a  better  world  for 
human  kind  by  the  year  2000.  The  2 
years  of  preparatory  work  by  govern- 
ments and  the  scientific  and  educa- 
tional communities  provided  the  essen- 


tial roadmap  for  our  journey. 

Working  together  we  have  achieved 
a  momentum  which  must  be  sustained 
through  the  1980's  and  beyond,  for  the 
problems  we  have  addressed  are  not 
susceptible  to  quick  technological  fixes 
but  require  sustained  planning  and 
continuing  effort. 

President  Carter  pledged  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  conference  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  support  all 
practical  endeavors  to  overcome  the 
endemic  problems  of  food  scarcity,  the 
energy  crisis,  the  population  explosion, 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  health  care. 
The  United  States  will  work  with 
others  to  fulfill  that  pledge. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  a  pledge 
we  make  to  each  other,  as  brothers  and 
sisters  on  a  small  planet  we  share.  Let 
us  not  give  way  to  either  discourage- 
ment or  cynicism.  Let  us,  rather,  re- 
joice at  what  we  have  begun,  take 
courage  at  what  there  is  yet  to  do,  and 
looking  back  some  future  day  at  what 
we  have  launched  here  in  Vienna 
tonight — this  last  day  of  August — may 
we  say  in  heartful  fellowship  together: 
We  were  present  at  the  new  creation, 
and  we  watched  and  worked  for  the 
emergence  of  a  better  world.  □ 
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our  dealings  with  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  partnership  is  the  outcome 
not  of  the  politics  of  confrontation  but 
of  a  common  search  for  justice — a 
politics  not  of  domination  or  depend- 
ence but  of  mutual  interest  and  aspira- 
tion. And  other  countries  of  the  world 
near  and  far  can  draw  a  meaning  of 
what  Panama  and  the  United  States 
have  accomplished,  for  both  our  coun- 
tries have  acted  with  restraint  and  re- 
sponsibility. Both  achieved  longstand- 
ing goals,  and  both  have  strengthened 
their  capacity  for  independent  action 
and  influence  on  the  global  scene. 

Panama  has  long  been  a  crossroads 
of  world  commerce.  Today  Panama 
also  stands  at  the  midpoint  of  a  new 
heartland  of  emerging  democracy.  In 
Quito,  in  La  Paz,  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed free  elections  and  a  successful 
transition  to  civilian  rule.  In  Lima  a 
new  constitution  has  been  adopted.  In 
Santo  Domingo  elections  brought  an 
orderly  transfer  of  power  for  the  first 
time  in  our  century.  In  Managua  winds 
of  democratic  progress  are  stirring 
where  they  have  long  been  stifled.  In 
Honduras  the  return  to  constitutional 
rule  and  elections  is  underway.  From 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  north, 
from  the  Andean  states  to  the  south,  we 
celebrate  today  a  remarkable  advance 
toward  effective  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

This  move  toward  more  open  and 
democratic  societies  is  an  indigenous 
process,  not  a  formula  imposed  from 
elsewhere  without  regard  to  the  diver- 
sities of  the  people  concerned.  It  is  a 
dynamic  and  evolving  order  reflecting 
[national  diversities  alive  to  aspirations 
for  human  rights  and  responsive  to  the 
drive  to  participate  in  the  political 
orocess. 

The  progress  of  the  past  2  years  re- 
jutes  the  claim  that  only  authoritarian 
jnethods  can  provide  the  social  disci- 
pline for  well-being  and  growth.  In- 
stead, as  the  Quito  declaration  states, 
he  best  way  to  guarantee  the  prosperity 
)f  people  is  to  provide  a  climate  of 
freedom  and  enforcement  of  human 
'ights  under  new  forms  of  social  de- 
mocracy. These  are  the  ideals  we  en- 
jhrine  in  our  Panama  Canal  treaties. 
I  As  15  years  of  negotiations  reach 
(heir  moment  of  fulfillment  today,  let 
lis  pay  tribute  to  the  countless  thou- 
ands  who  have  made  and  still  make 
ihe  canal  great.  To  the  French  pioneers 
jvho  launched  its  history,  to  the  Ameri- 
jans  and  Barbadians  and  Jamaicans  and 
I'eople  literally  from  every  nation  in 
I he  world  who  built  the  canal  against 
iuch  overwhelming  odds.  To  the 
j'anamanians  and  Americans  whose 
lard  work  day  after  day  has  maintained 
Its  efficient  operation  and  to  those  who 


Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  27,  1979 ' 

I  am  pleased  to  sign  into  law  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979,  which  im- 
plements the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977. 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  the 
neutrality  treaty  were  the  result  of  13 
years  of  careful  negotiations.  They 
have  been  hailed  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere as  a  model  for  equitable  negoti- 
ations between  ourselves  and  our 
smaller  neighbors.  As  I  said  when  I 
signed  the  treaties,  they  express  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
belief  that  fairness,  and  not  force, 
should  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  dealings 
with  nations  of  the  world. 

The  treaties  also  protect  our  eco- 
nomic and  security  interests.  We  will 
continue  to  operate  the  canal  until  the 
end  of  the  century  through  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  in  which  Panama  will 
have  a  minority  voice.  We  will  main- 
tain military  forces  in  Panama  until  that 
date.  After  the  year  1999,  Panama  will 
assume  responsibility  for  operating  the 
canal.  A  regime  of  permanent  neu- 
trality is  established  under  which  both 
nations  have  the  right  to  act  against  any 
aggression  or  threat  directed  against  the 
canal.  The  Panama  Canal  Act  provides 
a  framework  in  which  the  United  States 
can  exercise  its  rights  to  operate  and 
defend  the  canal  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaties. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Senators 
Stennis  and  Levin  and  Congressmen 
Murphy,  Bowen,  and  Derwinski  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  in  resolv- 
ing the  many  difficult  issues  embodied 
in  this  act. 

In  signing  this  act,  I  want  to  assure 


Members  of  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  that  this  legislation 
will  be  interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
executive  branch  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  terms  and  the  intent  of  the 
treaties.  In  this  respect,  I  believe  that 
certain  technicalities  in  several  sections 
of  the  act  require  comment. 

Section  1503  requires  congressional 
approval  for  transfers  of  property  to 
Panama.  Section  1504  grants  such  ap- 
proval subject  to  a  180-day  notice  re- 
quirement and  a  prohibition  against 
transfer  of  the  canal  itself  before  termi- 
nation of  the  treaty.  It  remains  the  po- 
sition of  the  Administration  that  the 
treaty  is  self-executing  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  property,  and  thus  no 
additional  legislative  authorization  is 
required.  With  regard  to  the  condition 
contained  in  section  1504(c)  concern- 
ing transfer  of  the  canal,  I  note  that  this 
does  not  preclude  other  discretionary 
transfers  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
treaty,  as  provided  for  in  article  XIII, 
paragraph  2(b)  and  2(c)  of  the  treaty. 

Section  1341(e)  lists  certain  costs 
which  must  be  paid  prior  to  any  contin- 
gent payment  to  Panama  under  para- 
graph 4(c)  of  article  XIII  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  costs  listed 
in  this  section  are  identical  to  those 
which  will  be  included  in  the  tolls  base 
under  section  1602  of  the  act.  These 
costs  are  related  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal  and  are  thus 
properly  considered  as  "expenditures" 
under  paragraph  4(c)  of  article  XIII,  to 
be  paid  before  any  surplus  is  due  to 
Panama  under  that  provision.  □ 


'Made  on  signing  H.R.  Ill  into  law  (text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Oct.  1,  1979).  As  enacted,  H.R. 
I  1 1  is  Public  Law  96-70,  approved  Sept.  27, 
1979. 


will  continue  that  crucial  work  by 
staying  on  with  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  The  creation  of  the  canal, 
as  its  superb  historian  has  written, 
".  .  .  was  one  of  the  supreme  human 
achievements  of  all  time,  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  heroic  dream  of  four  hundred 
years  and  of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
phenomenal  effort  and  sacrifice.  The 
fifty  miles  between  the  oceans  were 
among  the  hardest  ever  won  by  human 
effort  and  ingenuity  and  no  statistics  on 
tonnage  or  tolls  can  begin  to  convey 


the  grandeur  of  what  was  accomplished 
...  the  canal  is  an  expression  of  that 
old  and  noble  desire  to  bridge  the  di- 
vide, to  bring  people  together."1 

So  today  let  us  celebrate  a  new 
bridging  of  the  divide.  A  new  drawing 
together.  For  65  years  the  Panama 
Canal  has  joined  the  oceans.  Now  and 
forevermore  it  will  join  our  ideals.      □ 


1  The  Path  Between  the  Seas:  The  Creation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  1870-1914  by  David 
McCullough. 
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by  Warren  Christopher 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1979.  Mr.  Christopher  is 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 1 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  this 
subcommittee  to  support  the  proposal 
to  reprogram  $8.5  million  of  foreign 
assistance  from  FY  1979  funds  for  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  efforts  related  to 
the  recent  Nicaraguan  civil  strife.  In 
my  statement  today,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  current  situation  in 
Nicaragua,  outline  the  circumstances 
that  prompted  the  reprogramming  pro- 
posal now  before  you,  and  provide 
some  additional  details  on  the  proposed 
uses  of  these  funds. 

Current  Situation 

For  both  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States,  the  current  situation  in 
Nicaragua  presents  a  critical  challenge 
and  a  major  opportunity.  The  course  of 
events  there  will  influence  develop- 
ments in  Central  America  and  through- 
out the  hemisphere  and  will  have  an 
important  impact  on  U.S. -Latin  Ameri- 
can relations. 

When  the  new  Government  of 
Nicaragua  assumed  power  July  20,  the 
country's  political,  economic,  and  se- 
curity institutions  had  all  ceased  to 
function.  Almost  half  of  Nicaragua's 
population  was  displaced,  hungry,  or 
unemployed. 

The  new  government,  which  was 
initially  formed  in  exile,  is  a  coalition 
of  former  guerrilla  and  civic  leaders.  It 
consists  of  a  five-member  junta  as  the 
executive  authority,  a  19-member 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  a  33-member 
National  Council,  still  in  the  process  of 
formation.  While  the  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Directorate,  made  up  of  guerrilla 
leaders,  wields  significant  influence, 
so,  too,  does  the  Cabinet,  which  in- 
cludes many  moderate  leaders.  Lines  of 
authority  within  the  government  are 
still  unclear,  and  there  is  considerable 
administrative  confusion. 

The  government's  orientation,  as  re- 
vealed in  its  initial  policies,  has  been 
generally  moderate  and  pluralistic  and 
not  Marxist  or  Cuban.  The  government 
has  restrained  reprisals — indeed,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  more  successful   in 


doing  so  than  any  other  recent  govern- 
ment which  has  come  to  power  in  the 
wake  of  a  violent  revolution.  The  gov- 
ernment has  also  promulgated  a  decree 
guaranteeing  individual  rights  and  has 
permitted  an  independent  press  and 
radio. 

The  leadership  of  the  government  is 
very  diverse.  While  there  are  influen- 
tial figures  who  espouse  positions  with 
which  we  strongly  disagree — as  at  the 
recent  nonaligned  conference  in 
Havana — the  government  as  a  whole 
has  expressed  a  desire  for  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  us.  Over  time, 
we  hope  that  Nicaragua  will  find  a  bal- 
anced foreign  policy.  We  are  encour- 
aged by  indications  that  the  Nicara- 
guans  are  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  their 
neighbors  in  Central  America. 

The  situation  in  Nicaragua  today  is 
in  a  process  of  evolution.  With  the 
support  of  the  democratic  countries  in 
the  hemisphere,  Nicaragua  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  revitalize  its  shattered 
economy  and  to  continue  on  a  moderate 
and  pluralistic  path.  Without  adequate 
support  for  reconstruction,  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  might  resort  to  au- 
thoritarian measures  to  expedite  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Our  relationship 
would  doubtless  become  more  strained 
as  a  result.  We  believe  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  is 
for  us  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  friendly 
cooperation,  including  the  provision  of 
effective  and  timely  assistance. 

U.S.  interests  will  be  best  served  by 
the  development  in  Nicaragua  of  a  truly 
democratic  government,  within  a 
flourishing,  pluralistic  society.  We 
recognize  that  some  elements  of  the 
present  government  might  prefer  a 
closed,  Marxist  society.  We  recognize 
as  well  that  Cuba  is  already  providing 
substantial  advice  and  assistance  to 
Nicaragua.  But  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  remains  fluid. 

Reprogramming  Proposal 

The  moderate  outcome  we  seek  will 
not  come  about  if  we  walk  away  now. 
Precisely  because  others  are  assisting 
Nicaragua  and  may  seek  to  exploit  the 
situation  there,  we  must  not  turn  our 
backs. 

We  want  to  help  alleviate  human 
suffering  in  Nicaragua,  speed  recon- 
struction, foster  respect  for  human 
rights  and  democracy,  and  promote  re- 


gional development  and  security.  These 
goals  can  best  be  achieved  by  working 
with  the  new  government  and  with 
other  nations  and  international  institu- 
tions which  share  our  basic  objectives. 
The  basic  tenets  of  our  policy  an 
therefore: 

•  To  develop  a  positive  relationship 
with  the  new  government  in  Nicaragua 
based  on  the  principles  of  noninterven 
tion,  equality,  and  mutual  respect; 

•  To  support  the  development  of  i 
democratic,  pluralistic  government  ir 
Nicaragua,  by  maintaining  contact  wit! 
all  elements  of  Nicaraguan  society,  in 
eluding  the  church,  the  media,  and  the 
private  sector,  as  well  as  public  offi 
cials; 

•  To  cooperate  with  other  nation! 
and  public  and  private  institutions  ii 
assisting  Nicaragua's  economic  recov 
ery;  and 

•  To  help  directly  with  the  recon 
struction  effort  by  interim  aid  such  a; 
we  are  proposing  today  and  by  assess 
ing  and  seeking  to  assist  in  the  longe 
term  effort. 


Proposed  Uses  of  Funds 

I  now  turn  to  the  assistance  package 
we  are  proposing  today.  We  first  in 
formed  this  committee  of  our  intentioi 
to  reprogram  $8.5  million  of  FY  197' 
foreign  assistance  funds  by  letter  o' 
August  1,  1979.  The  committee  ha' 
expressed  concern  that  the  letter  ar 
rived  just  as  the  August  recess  was  be 
ginning  and  thus  did  not  afford  the  op 
portunity  for  study  that  the  proposa 
required  before  the  members  departed 
The  timing  was  the  result  of  the  situa 
tion  in  Nicaragua.  It  was  only  on  Jub 
20 — only  10  days  earlier — that  the  nev 
government  was  sworn  in.  The  Agenc) 
for  International  Development  (AID 
officials  and  Department  officers  couk 
not  prepare  a  reprogramming  proposa 
without  some  assessment  ol 
Nicaragua's  immediate  needs,  and  the 
security  situation  in  Managua  anc 
throughout  the  country  made  any  such 
assessment  impossible  for  several  days 
The  10  days  between  July  20  and  Au 
gust  1  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  time  for  this  effort. 

The  upheaval  in  Nicaragua  has  lef 
the  people  of  that  country  in  dire  cir- 
cumstances, with  both  severe  short 
term  humanitarian  needs  and  serious 
long-term  economic  recovery  require 
ments.  The  widespread  civil  war  lefi 
some  1  million  people  in  need  of  food. 
40,000  in  need  of  medical  services, 
and  250,000  in  need  of  shelter.  At  the 
height  of  the  conflict,  some  150, 00( 
Nicaraguans  took  refuge  in  nearb; 
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Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

The  prolonged  conflict  drained 
Nicaragua's  financial  resources  and  left 
the  economy  in  shambles.  Physical 
damage  to  many  of  the  urban  centers  of 
the  country  has  been  severe.  Even  more 
important  than  the  physical  damage, 
however,  has  been  the  severe  disrup- 
tion of  economic  activity.  The  country's 
banking,  commercial,  and  industrial 
enterprises  have  suffered  extensive 
losses.  Inventories  have  been  de- 
stroyed; industrial  plants  have  been 
heavily  damaged.  Unemployment  is 
estimated  to  be  as  high  as  50%  of  the 
labor  force.  Agricultural  production 
has  been  sharply  reduced,  and  credit 
has  dried  up.  The  financial  system  is 
virtually  bankrupt,  as  loans  were  not 
repaid  and  massive  amounts  of  capital 
were  sent  overseas.  Gross  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  are  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. 

Our  immediate  efforts  were  focused 
on  a  humanitarian  assistance  effort  to 
relieve  human  suffering.  As  of  August 
30  the  U.S.  Government  had  com- 
mitted nearly  $8  million  for  human- 
itarian assistance  consisting  primarily 
of  (1)  over  8,500  metric  tons  of  PL  480 
food  commodities;  (2)  grants  to  assist 
private  voluntary  organizations  (in- 
cluding the  Red  Cross,  CARE,  and 
others)  in  their  relief  programs;  and  (3) 
[medicines,  tents,  blankets,  and  other 
relief  items. 

In  addition  a  PL  480,  Title  II  agree- 
ment for  $2.9  million  to  ship  food 
commodities  to  Nicaragua  was  signed 
m  August  30.  This  agreement  will  help 
provide  a  transition  from  an  emergency 
program  to  one  following  more  normal 
procedures.  Together  with  the  food 
commodities  already  provided,  the  PL 
480  agreement  should  meet  all  of 
Nicaragua's  requirements  for  oil  and 
lairy  products  and  30%  of  its  cereal 
Requirements  during  the  next  3-month 
,)eriod. 

While  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
jead  in  averting  famine  in  Nicaragua, 
(Ve  have  not  been  alone  in  this  effort. 
,'rivate  voluntary  agencies  operating  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  the  United  States 
lave  provided  some  $3.3  million  in 
ash  contributions  to  the  relief  effort. 
)ther  nations  and  international  organi- 
sations have  also  participated  gener- 
ously. Seventeen  nations  have  contrib- 
ited  so  far,  and  a  number  of  these 
iountries  are  considering  additional  as- 
sistance. Venezuela,  for  example,  has 
bade  available  $20  million  of  its  trust 
lunds  administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  for 
jssential  imports.  Costa  Rica  and 
;anama  have  provided  food  and  techni- 
ial   advice.   The  Central  American 


Visit  of  Mexican 
President  Lopez  Portillo 


President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  of 
Mexico  made  an  official  visit  to 
Washington,  DC,  September  28-29, 
1979.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  joint 
press  statement  issued  on  September 
29. l 

President  Carter  and  President  Lopez 
Portillo  met  at  the  White  House  Sep- 
tember 28-29  for  the  third  in  a  series  of 
reviews  on  the  status  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  consideration  of  regional  and 
global  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

At  their  second  meeting  the  Presi- 
dents had  agreed  to  a  restructuring  of 
the  consultative  mechanism  and  had 
requested  their  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Foreign  Relations  to  report  on  the 


matter.  The  first  order  of  business  at 
this  meeting,  accordingly,  was  to  re- 
view that  report.  The  Presidents  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  intensive 
effort  made  by  the  working  groups  of 
the  consultative  mechanism  and  the 
substantive  progress  achieved  in  those 
groups.  They  concluded  that  the  mech- 
anism has  proven  to  be  an  effective  ve- 
hicle for  coordinating  and  further  de- 
fining bilateral  relations.  They,  there- 
fore, instructed  their  Administrations  to 
continue  working  through  the 
mechanism  in  the  areas  of  mutual 
interest  already  identified. 

President  Carter  and  President  Lopez 
Portillo  reviewed  the  status  of  bilateral 
consultations  in  the  energy  field  and 


Common  Market  countries  have  made 
available  $10  million  in  loans.  Spain 
has  pledged  up  to  $7  million  for  relief 
and  recovery.  West  Germany  is  pro- 
viding $1.75  million  for  relief. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  understand 
that  three  Central  American  countries 
are  arranging  a  revolving  export  credit 
fund  of  up  to  $75  million  to  assist 
Nicaragua  within  the  Central  American 
Common  Market.  We  also  understand 
that  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity is  providing  special  credit  for  $9 
million  for  grain  exports  to  Nicaragua 
and  that  Germany  is  arranging  an  as- 
sistance program  totaling  some  $19 
million. 

We  now  need  to  begin  to  shift  our 
efforts  from  relief  to  recovery — to  as- 
sist the  Nicaraguan  people  to  meet  their 
own  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  attention.  After  reviewing  the 
status  of  our  assistance  accounts  and 
analyzing  all  possibilities,  the  Admin- 
istration has  concluded  that  the  only 
immediate  way  to  assist  is  to  repro- 
gram:  (1)  $8  million  of  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund  (ESF)  funds  which  had  been 
planned  for  the  Maqarin  Dam  but 
which  were  not  required  this  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  $500,000  from  AID  de- 
velopment assistance.  These  repro- 
grammed  funds  will  enable  us  to  put 
together  an  interim  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation program  to  help  meet 
Nicaragua's  needs.  We  are  now  com- 
pleting an  assessment  of  Nicaragua's 
longer  term  needs,  and  we  will  shortly 
be  consulting  with  Congress  on  the 
feasibility  of  a  longer  term  recovery 
program  for  the  country. 


The  interim  program  we  are  propos- 
ing for  the  balance  of  FY  1979  consists 
of  the  following  elements: 

•  $6  million  to  provide  the  grain 
stabilization  institute  with  the  capacity 
to  assure  purchase  of  food  crop  pro- 
duction and  stable  and  reasonable  con- 
sumer prices  through  the  next  planting 
and  harvest  cycle; 

•  $2  million  to  assist  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  in  the  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  low-cost  housing;  and 

•  $500,000  reprogrammed  from  de- 
velopment assistance  to  assist  a  major 
Nicaraguan  private  voluntary  agency  to 
restore  small  businesses  and  industries. 

In  addition  to  these  reprogrammed 
funds,  our  proposed  interim  program 
also  includes  PL  480,  Title  I  sales  of 
15,000  tons  of  wheat,  amounting  to 
approximately  $2.6  million.  These 
sales  will  help  the  country  to  feed  itself 
and  to  save  precious  foreign  exchange. 

The  interim  relief  and  rehabilitation 
activities  I  have  described  are  needed 
to  meet  urgent  requirements.  Although 
the  proposed  reprogramming  is  not 
large,  it  will  be  an  important  symbol  of 
the  traditional  and  continuing 
friendship  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States.  I  assure  you  that  the 
focus  of  the  proposed  activities  will  be 
on  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  who  so 
badly  need  our  assistance.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  governmental 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  Mexican 
surplus  associated  natural  gas  to  the 
United  States.  They  considered  this 
agreement  advantageous  to  both  coun- 
tries. 

Regarding  another  energy  source, 
the  Presidents  expressed  their  hope  that 
ongoing  negotiations  for  electric  en- 
ergy interchanges  along  their  common 
border  may  also  be  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded in  the  near  future. 

Both  Presidents  noted  that  the  com- 
mon border  offers  unique  opportunities 
for  close  collaboration  in  many  areas. 
They  expressed  their  interest  in  en- 
hancing the  environment  along  the  bor- 
der and  preserving  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  region.  Presidents  Carter  and  Lopez 
Portillo  agreed  on  the  need  for  both 
countries  to  prevent  events  or  actions 
on  one  side  of  the  land  or  maritime 
boundary  from  degrading  the  environ- 
ment on  the  other  side.  They  also  in- 
structed their  Administrations  to  give  a 
high  priority  to  such  questions.  They 
also  agreed  to  work  within  the  consul- 
tative mechanism  to  determine  if  it  is 
possible  or  appropriate  to  conclude 
agreements  for  measures  by  both 
countries  to  lessen  or  eliminate  en- 
vironmental damage  in  the  future. 

The  Presidents  recalled  that  last 
February  they  had  instructed  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  measures  that  might 
be  adopted  within  the  context  of  exist- 
ing agreements  to  achieve  further 
progress  toward  a  permanent  solution 
to  border  sanitation  problems.  The 
Presidents  reviewed  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  commission  and 
found  them  satisfactory  as  a  basic 
agreement  for  solution  of  border  sani- 
tation problems.  The  Presidents  asked 
the  commission  to  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  conclude  the  supplementary 
recommendations  for  completion  of  the 
works  required  to  provide  the  good 
quality  water  which  they  had  recog- 
nized in  February  to  be  so  important 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  both  countries  living  and 
traveling  in  the  border  area. 

The  Presidents  paid  special  attention 
to  the  phenomenon  of  the  migratory 
flow  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  including  specific  issues  that 
arise  therefrom  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  They  recognized  that,  as  they 
had  agreed  last  February,  it  is  essential 
to  know  with  greater  precision  and  de- 
tail all  aspects  of  the  matter. 

The  President  of  Mexico  accordingly 
outlined  the  purposes  and  first  partial 
results  of  the  national  survey  of  emi- 
gration to  the  northern  border  and  the 


Agreement  With  Mexico 
on  Natural  Gas 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
SEPT.  21,  19791 

I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
have  just  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico  which  will 
permit  the  purchase  of  Mexican  natural 
gas  by  U.S.  buyers. 

This  is  a  significant  step  toward  pro- 
viding a  new  source  of  energy  supplies 
for  our  country.  Just  as  important,  the 
agreement  is  a  breakthrough  in  building 
the  relationship  of  equity  and  mutual 
respect  which  we  seek  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  our  great 
southern  neighbor. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
the  U.S.  purchasers  will  be  able  to  buy 
300  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
each  day.  This  gas  will  be  in  excess  of 
Mexico's  national  demand  and  will 
meet  our  own  needs,  which  are  not 
covered  by  our  present  supplies.  The 
price  is  a  fair  one  for  both  countries. 

This  natural  gas  agreement  repre- 
sents an  important  first  step  toward  a 


deeper  and  broader  relationship,  and  i 
will  be  of  great  benefit  both  to  th< 
people  of  Mexico  and  to  the  people  o 
our  own  country. 

I've  expressed  to  President  Lope; 
Portillo  today  my  pleasure  that  we'vi 
reached  an  understanding  with  respec 
to  natural  gas  sales  and  that  we  wil 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  more  impor 
tant  issues — other  important  issues  — 
when  we  meet  in  Washington  nex 
week. 


JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
SEPT.  21,  19792 

The  Governments  of  Mexico  and  thi 
United  States  of  America  have  reachei 
an  understanding  on  a  framework  fo 
the  sale  of  300  million  cubic  feet  pe 
day  of  natural  gas  by  Petroleos  Mexj 
canos,  the  Mexican  State  Oil  Com 
pany,  to  U.S.  purchasers. 

Pursuant  to  the  understandin 
reached,   the  Governments  of  th 


United  States,  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare. 
This  large-scale  study,  which  is  in  an 
advanced  stage,  will  provide  more  pre- 
cise information  on  the  size  and  nature 
of  emigration,  including  data  on  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  annually 
enter  the  United  States,  how  many  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  their  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  and  Mexican  economies,  and 
the  degree  to  which  they  draw  upon 
and  contribute  to  social  services  in  the 
United  States.  President  Carter  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  statistical  consis- 
tency in  approaching  questions  of 
migration  and  was  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  progress  of  the  survey. 

President  Carter  described  the  steps 
he  has  taken  to  insure  that  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment give  priority  to  the  protection 
of  the  human  rights  of  all  persons  in 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  they 
are  American  citizens. 

Both  Presidents  repeated  their  com- 
mitment to  combat  the  smuggling  of 
undocumented  persons,  which  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  human  rights. 

Following  their  review  of  bilateral 
matters,  President  Lopez  Portillo  and 
President  Carter  discussed  recent  de- 
velopments in  Central  America  and 
agreed  that  progress  toward  a  demo- 


cratic government  in  Nicaragua  ha 
improved  the  prospects  of  peace  in  th 
region  and  a  greater  respect  for  huma 
rights.  They  committed  their  goverr 
ments  to  continue  supporting  the  Ni< 
araguan  Government  of  National  R< 
construction  with  a  view  toward  a: 
sisting  it  in  the  task  of  economic  an 
social  recovery.  Both  Presidents  e? 
changed  points  of  view  on  the  Caril 
bean. 

President  Carter  congratulated  Pres 
dent  Lopez  Portillo  on  his  proposal  I 
the  United  Nations  on  rationalized  pre 
duction  and  consumption  of  energ) 
both  in  the  industrialized  countries  an 
the  developing  countries,  saying  that 
was  a  balanced  presentation,  posith 
in  tone.  President  Carter  also  referre 
to  the  energy  plan  proposed  to  the  U.5 
Congress  and  agreed  on  the  need  to  di 
vote  increased  efforts  to  alternate 
sources. 

Finally,  there  was  a  review  of  tl 
latest  developments  on  the  Middle  Ea 
and  SALT  II  treaty.  I 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre! 
dential  Documents  of  Oct.  8,  1979,  which  al 
carries  the  exchange  of  toasts  at  a  state  dinn 
on  Sept.  28  and  the  departure  remarks  on  Se\ 
29. 
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United  States  of  America  and  the 
Mexican  States  have  agreed  to  au- 
thorize and  support  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy commercial  transactions  which  are 
within  the  following  framework: 

•  The  initial  volume  of  natural  gas 
deliveries  will  be  300  million  cubic 
feet  per  day,  commencing  as  soon  as 
contracts  are  signed,  regulatory  ap- 
provals obtained,  and  gas  is  available 
for  delivery. 

•  The  initial  price  will  be  $3,625/ 
million  btu  as  of  January  1,  1980,  This 
initial  price  is  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1980,  if  the 
price  for  natural  gas  from  comparable 
sources  exceeds  that  amount  prior  to 
said  date. 

•  The  arrangement  shall  continue 
without  limitation  subject  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  gas  to  be  supplied  is 
surplus  associated  gas  in  excess  of 
Mexican  national  demand,  that  the  gas 
ibeing  purchased  is  to  meet  U.S.  needs 
•not  covered  from  other  sources,  and 
that  therefore  the  contractual  provisions 
will  provide  that  either  nation,  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  determination  of  its 
(national  interest,  taking  into  account  its 
domestic  supply  and  demand  for  natu- 
ral gas.  may  cause  the  termination  of 
•the  arrangement  upon  180  days  notice 
to  the  other  nation. 

•  The  initial  price  will  be  adjusted 
(quarterly  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
change  in  world  crude  oil  prices  pur- 
suant to  a  specific  formula  to  be  agreed 
jpon  by  the  contracting  parties. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  the  negoti- 
ation of  commercial  contracts  between 
iPetroleos  Mexicanos  and  U.S.  pur- 
chasers on  terms  which  both  govern- 
nents  regard  as  mutually  beneficial. 
Such  contracts  will  be  subject  to  ap- 
propriate governmental  approvals  in 
;;ach  country. 

The  two  governments  will  review 
I'rom  time  to  time  the  terms  of  this  ar- 
rangement as  well  as  other  energy  is- 
sues of  mutual  interest.  □ 


'Made  to  news  correspondents  assembled  in 
■he  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House  (text 
jrom  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
|)ocuments  of  Sept.  24,  1979). 
|  2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Sept.  24, 
979. 


l/JS.  Ambassadors 

to  Western  Hemisphere 

Countries, 
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Argentina — Raul  H.  Castro 

Bahamas — William  B.  Schwartz,  Jr. 

Barbados — Sally  Angela  Shelton 

Bolivia — Paul  H.  Boeker 

Brazil — Robert  Marion  Sayre 

Chile — George  W.  Landau 

Colombia — Diego  C.  Asencio 

Costa  Rica — Marvin  Weissman 

Dominica — Sally  Angela  Shelton 

Dominican  Republic — Robert  L.  Yost 

Ecuador — Raymond  E.  Gonzalez 

El  Salvador — Frank  J.  Devine 

Grenada — Sally  Angela  Shelton 

Guatemala — Frank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr. 

Guyana — George  B.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Haiti — William  Bowdoin  Jones 

Honduras — Mari-Luci  Jaramillo 

Jamaica — Loren  E.  Lawrence 

Mexico — Vacant 

Nicaragua — Lawrence  A.  Pezzullo 

Panama — Ambler  Holmes  Moss,  Jr. 

Paraguay — Robert  E.  White 

Peru — Harry  W.  Shlaudeman 

Saint  Lucia — (Minister)  Sally  Angela  Shelton 

Suriname — Nancy  Ostrander 

Trinidad  and  Tobago — Irving  G.  Cheslaw 

Uruguay — Lyle  Franklin  Lane 

Venezuela — William  H.  Luers  □ 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York 
June  10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7, 
1959;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  Sept.  25, 
1979. 

Antarctic 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
treaty.  Adopted  at  London  Oct.  7,  1977,  at  the 
Ninth  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meeting.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Chile,  Sept.  27, 
1979. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accessions  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Sept.  25, 
1979;  Sierra  Leone,  Sept.  20,  1979. 


Protocol  on  the   authentic  quadrilingual   text   of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,    1944)  (TIAS    1591),   with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  I977.1 
Signature:  Spain,  Oct.  4,  1979.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  Sept.   27, 

1979. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Peru,  Sept.  26,  1979; 
Yugoslavia,  Oct.  9,  1979. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  international  trade  in  endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appen- 
dices. Done  at  Washington  Mar.  3,  1973.  En- 
tered into  force  July  1,  1975.  TIAS  8249. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  July  6,  1979. 
Accession  deposited:  Bahamas,  June  20, 
1979. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or  any 
other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at  Geneva 
May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  5, 
1978. 3 

Accessions  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Cape 
Verde,  Oct.  3,  1979;  Sao  Tome  and  Prin- 
cipe, Oct.  5,  1979. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  7,  1948;  for  the  U.S.  June  21, 
1948.  TIAS  1808. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Seychelles,  Sept.  11. 
1979. 

Human  Rights 

American  convention  on  human  rights.  Done  at 
San  Jose  Nov.  22,    1969.  Entered  into  force 
July  18,  1978. 3 
Adherence  deposited:  Bolivia,  July  19,  1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6,  1948, 
as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490,  8606), 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.  Done  at  London  Nov.  14, 
1975. ' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Oct.  8, 
1979;  Iraq,  Sept.  5,  1979. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6,  1948, 
as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490,  8606), 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.  Done  at  London  Nov.  17, 
1977.' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Bangladesh.  Oct.  8, 
1979;  Iraq,  Sept.  5,  1979. 

Marriage 

Convention  on  consent  to  marriage,   minimum 
age  for  marriage,   and  registration  of  mar- 
riages.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.    10,    1962. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  9,  1964. 3 
Accession  deposited:  Barbados,  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force  Mar. 
5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 

Accession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Aug.  31, 
1979. 

Pollution 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollu- 
tion by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter, 
with  annexes.  Done  at  London,  Mexico  City, 
Moscow,  and  Washington  Dec.   29,    1972. 
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Entered  into  force  Aug.  30,  1975.  TIAS  8165. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Argentina,  Sept.    12, 
1979;  Switzerland,  July  31,  1979. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New 
York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
4,  1969. 3 

Accession  deposited:   Cape   Verde,   Oct.   3, 
1979. 

Reciprocal  Assistance 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  inter-American 
treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (Rio  pact). 
Done  at  San  Jose  July  26,  1975. ' 
Ratification  deposited:   U.S.    (with  reserva- 
tion), Sept.  20,  1979. 

Telecommunications 

Final  acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the  broad- 
casting-satellite service  in  frequency  bands 
11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  regions  2  and  3)  and 
11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  region  1),  with  annexes. 
Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1979.3 
Approval  deposited:  India,  Mar.  31,  1979. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959),  as  revised  (TIAS  4893,  8599),  relating 
to  the  aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service,  with 
annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva 
Mar.  5,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1, 
1979,  except  for  the  frequency  allotment  plan 
for  the  aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service  which 
shall  come  into  force  on  Feb.  1,  1983. 3 
Approval  deposited:  Canada,  June  20,  1979. 

Transportation 

Agreement  on  the  international  carriage  of 
perishable  foodstuffs  and  on  the  special 
equipment  to  be  used  for  such  carriage  (ATP), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept.  1,  1970. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  21,  1976.3 
Accessions  deposited:  Belgium,  Oct.  1,  1979; 
U.K.  Oct.  5,  1979. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at  San 
Francisco  June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  24,  1945.  59  Stat.  1031. 
Admission  to  Membership:  Saint  Lucia,  Sept. 
19,  1979. 

Convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  United  Nations.  Adopted  at  New  York 
Feb.  13,  1946.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  17, 
1946;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  29,  1970.  (TIAS 
6900). 

Accession  deposited:    People's  Republic  of 
China,  Sept.  11,  1979. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Convention  establishing  an  International  Organi- 
zation of  Legal  Metrology.  Done  at  Paris  Oct. 
12,  1955,  and  amended  January  1968.  Entered 
into  force  May  28,  1958;  for  the  U.S.  Oct.  22, 
1972. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  June  26,  1979. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  Sept.  26,  1979. 


BILATERAL 


Colombia 

Extradition  treaty,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington Sept.  14,  1979.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification. 

France 

Protocol  to  the  convention  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property  of  July  28,  1967,  as 
amended  by  the  protocol  of  Oct.  12,  1970, 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington 
Nov.  24,  1978. 
Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged:   Sept. 

27,  1979. 
Entry  into  force:  Oct.  27,  1979;  effective  Jan. 
1,  1979. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to  coop- 
eration in  the  development  of  national  air 
traffic  control  systems,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
Washington  and  Bonn  Aug.  8  and  20,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  20,  1979. 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Consular  convention,  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Berlin  Sept.  4,  1979.  Enters  into 
force  30  days  following  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Hungary 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income,  with  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  12,  1979. 
Entry  into  force:  Sept.  18,  1979. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec.  30, 
1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036,  9232),  relat- 
ing to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  Aug.  31  and 
Oct.  4,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  4,  1979. 

Japan 

Arrangement  concerning  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles,  with  related 
notes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Aug.  17,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  17,  1979;  effective  Jan.  1,  1979. 

Record  of  discussion  relating  to  trade  in  textile 
products.  Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  22, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  22,  1979. 

Jordan 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  under  the  military  assistance 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Amman  Aug.  27,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  28,  1979. 

Republic  of  Korea 

Agreement  extending  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding of  Dec.  19,  1975,  and  Jan.  15, 
1976,  as  extended  (TIAS  8609,  9161),  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  Korea  Standards 
Research  Institute.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Seoul  and  Washington  June  14,  July 
13  and  Aug.  21,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  21,  1979;  effective  July  31,  1979. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  international  trade  and  investment, 
with  related  notes.  Signed  at  Seoul  June  4, 
1976. 


Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged:   Sep 

20,  1979. 
Entry  into  force:  Oct.  20,  1979. 

Malaysia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  1 
and  June  8,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9180 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  mai 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  E 
fected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washingtc 
and  New  York  Sept.  10  and  14,  1979.  Entere 
into  force  Sept.  14,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  1 
and  June  8,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9180 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  mai 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  E 
fected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washingtc 
and  New  York  Sept.  14  and  28,  1979.  Entere 
into  force  Sept.  28,  1979. 

Mexico 

Minute  261  of  the  International  Boundary  ar 
Water  Commission:  Recommendations  for  tl 
solution  to  the  border  sanitation  problem; 
Signed  at  El  Paso  Sept.  24,  1979.  Enters  ini 
force  after  approval  of  the  two  governments. 

Netherlands  , 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  between  tl 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles  ri 
garding  a  hurricane  monitoring  and  forecas 
ing  program  for  the  Caribbean,  with  memi 
randum  of  arrangement.  Effected  by  exchanj 
of  notes  at  The  Hague  July  26,  1979.  Entei 
into  force  on  the  date  on  which  the  Goven 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlanc 
notifies  the  Government  of  the  United  Stati 
that  the  necessary  constitutional  procedun 
required  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlam 
have  been  complied  with. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commoditie 
Signed  at  Managua  Aug.  31,  1979.  Enters 
into  force  Aug.  31,  1979. 

Panama 

Convention  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  cana 
Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  18,  1903.  Enten 
into  force  Feb.  26,  1904.  33  Stat.  2234. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Agreement  delimiting  the  Canal  Zone  referred 
in  Article  II  of  the  convention  of  Nov.  1 
1903.  Signed  at  Panama  June  15,  1904.  E 
tered  into  force  June  15,  1904.  10  Bevai 
678. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Boundary  convention.  Signed  at  Panama  Sep 
2,  1914.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  11,  1915. 
Stat.  1893. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Protocol  of  an  agreement  relating  to  neutralit; 
Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  10,  1914.  Enten 
into  force  Oct.  10,  1914.  38  Stat.  2042. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Convention  modifying  the   liquor  smugglir 
convention  of  1924  (43  Stat.  1875).  Signed 
Panama  Mar.    14,   1932.   Entered  into  for< 
Mar.  25,  1933.  48  Stat.  1488. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Convention  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
trans-isthmian  highway  between  the  cities  i 
Panama  and  Colon.  Signed  at  Washingtc 
Mar.  2,  1936.  Entered  into  force  July  2' 
1939.  53  Stat.  1869. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

General  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  a< 
companied  by  sixteen  exchanges  of  notes  en 
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bodying  interpretations  of  the  new  treaty  or 
agreements  pursuant  thereto.   Signed   at 
Washington  Mar.  2,  1936.  Entered  into  force 
July  27,  1939.  53  Stat.  1807. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Agreement  confirming  that  the  protocol  signed 
at  Washington  on  Oct.  10,  1914  (38  Stat. 
2042),  is  at  present  in  effect.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Panama  Aug.  25,  1939.  54 
Stat.  1811. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Arrangement  providing  for  a  Trans-Isthmian 
Joint  Highway  Board.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Panama  Oct.   19  and  23  and  Dec. 

■    20,  1939,  and  Jan.  4,  1940.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1940.  54  Stat.  2278. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Agreement  supplementing  the  convention  of 
Mar.  2.  1936  (53  Stat.  1869),  relating  to  the 
trans-isthmian  highway.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  6, 
1940.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  6,  1940.  58 
Stat.  1593. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

General  relations  agreement.   Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  May  18,  1942. 
Entered  into  force  May   18,   1942.  59  Stat. 
1289. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Convention  regarding  the  Colon  corridor  and 
certain  other  corridors  through  the  Canal 
Zone.  Signed  at  Panama  May  24,  1950.  En- 
tered into  force  Apr.  11,  1955.  TIAS  3180. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Treaty  of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
and  memorandum  of  understandings  reached. 
Signed  at  Panama  Jan.  25,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  23,  1955.  TIAS  3297. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Agreement  providing  for  reciprocal  recognition 
of  drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  the 

,    Canal  Zone.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Panama  Oct.   31,    1960.   Entered  into  force 
Nov.  1,  1960.  TIAS  4716. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Philippines 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  under  the  military  assistance 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Manila  Aug.  23  and  30,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  30,  1979. 

Agreement  continuing  the  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Veterans  Administration  in  the  Philippines. 

'  Signed  at  Manila  Sept.  5,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  5,  1979;  effective  Oct.  27,  1978. 

'oland 

Vgreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan.  9 
'■   and  12,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9064,  9213), 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Warsaw  May 
!    10  and  Sept.  3,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept. 

I   3,  1979. 

i 

'ortugal 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense  arti- 
I  cles  and  services  under  the  military  assistance 
J  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
i  Lisbon  Aug.  14  and  27,  1979.  Entered  into 
!   force  Aug.  27,  1979. 

Romania 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  17, 
|  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8833,  9211),  relat- 
;   ing  to  trade  in  wool  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 


tiles. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  and  New  York  July  23  and  Sept. 
14,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  14,  1979. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  Aug.  31,  1978 
(TIAS  9210),  with  memorandum  of  negotia- 
tions. Signed  at  Freetown  Aug.  23,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  23,  1979. 

Singapore 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  Mar.  31,  1978  (TIAS  9001).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Singapore  Sept.  14, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  14,  1979. 

Spain 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  under  the  military  assistance 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Madrid  Aug.  30,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  30,  1979. 

United  Kingdom 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  persons 
and  on  gifts.  Signed  at  London  Oct.  19,  1978. 
Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged:   Oct. 

11,  1979. 
Entry  into  force:  Nov.  11,  1979. 

Western  Samoa 

General  agreement  for  special  development  as- 
sistance. Signed  at  Apia  Sept.  20,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Sept.  20,  1979.  □ 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Without  reservation  as  to  acceptance. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 


CHRONOLOGY: 

September  1979 


Sept.  3  Conference  of  nonaligned  countries 
meets  in  Havana,  Sept.  3-9. 

Sept.  4  Fifth  conference  of  the  U.N.  World 
Food  Council  held  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  Sept.  4-7. 
Egypt  and  Israel  hold  talks  on  Pales- 
tinian autonomy  in  Haifa,  Israel, 
Sept.  4-6. 

Sept.  5  U.S.  Ambassador  to  U.N.  Young  vis- 
its Africa  Sept.  5-20. 

Sept.  10    Constitutional  conference  on  Southern 
Rhodesia  begins  in  London. 
Angolan  President  Neto  dies  follow- 
ing surgery  in  a  Moscow  hospital. 
Egyptian    Vice   President   Mubarak 

visits  U.S.  Sept.  10-17. 
President   Mobutu   of  Zaire   visits 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  10-13. 

Sept.  12  18th  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  Sept. 
12-30. 

Sept.  16  Sweden  holds  parliamentary  elections. 
The  Moderate,  Center,  and  Liberal 


Parties  retain  their  parliamentary 
majority  by  a  narrow  one-seat  mar- 
gin. 
President  Taraki  of  Afghanistan  is  re- 
ported by  Kabul  radio  to  have  re- 
signed the  presidency.  Prime 
Minister  Amin  is  named  to  succeed 
him. 

Sept.  17  10th  Antarctic  Treaty  consultative 
meeting  held  in  the  Department  of 
State  Sept.  17-Oct.  5. 

Sept.  18  34th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly opens  in  New  York. 

Sept.  20    The  Angolan  Central  Committee  of 
the  MPLA-Labor  Party  elects  Jose 
Eduardo  dos  Santos  as  President. 
Ola  Ulsten  resigns  as  Sweden's  Prime 
Minister. 

Sept.  21  U.S.,  Mexico  announce  agreement  on 
Mexico's  sale  of  natural  gas  (300 
million  cubic  feet  a  day)  to  the  U.S. 

UNGA  allows  ousted  Kampuchean  re- 
gime of  Pol  Pot  to  retain  the  coun- 
try's seat  in  the  U.N.  by  a  vote  of 
71  (U.S.)  to  35  with  34  abstentions 
(12  nations  were  absent). 

David  Dacko  leads  a  coup  which 
overthrows  Emperor  Bokassa  I  of 
the  Central  African  Empire.  The 
country  is  renamed  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic. 

Sept.  23  Donald  F.  McHenry  sworn  in  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 

Sept.  24  Hilla  Limann  sworn  in  as  President  of 
Ghana. 

Sept.  25  U.S.  Senate  passes  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979  to  implement  terms  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  32. 
Israel  returns  another  section  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  to  Egypt  in  cere- 
monies at  Abu  Darba. 

Sept.  26  U.S.  House  passes  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979  by  a  vote  of  232  to 
188. 
Egypt  and  Israel  hold  Palestinian  au- 
tonomy talks  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
Sept.  26-27. 

Sept.  27  President  Carter  signs  into  law  the 
Panama  Canal  Act. 

Danish  Prime  Minister  Jorgensen  re- 
signs. 

World  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence convenes  in  Geneva. 

Sept.  28  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo  vis- 
its Washington,  DC,  Sept. 
28-29. 

Sept.  29  Pope  John  Paul  II  visits  Ireland  and 
the  U.S.  Sept.  29-Oct.  8. 

Sept.  30  Vice  President  Mondale  visits  Panama 
Sept.  30-Oct.  2  to  represent  the 
U.S.  when  Panama  acquires  juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
on  Oct.  1  under  terms  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  □ 
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No. 


Date 


226 

9/19 

227 

9/19 

228 

9/19 

229 

9/19 

230 

9/20 

*231 


9/20 
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*232 

9/20 

D 

kri 

*233 

9/21 

234 

9/24 

*235 

9/25 

*236 

9/26 

x 
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237 

9/27 

238 

9/27 

238A      9/27 


*239 

9/27 

*240 

9/27 

*241 

9/27 

*242 

9/28 

Subject 

U.S.,  Philippines  amend  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  3  and  16. 

U.S.,  Japan  confirm  record  of 
understanding  dealing  with 
trade  in  textile  issues,  Aug. 
17. 

U.S.,  Korea  amend  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  24. 

U.S.,  Haiti  sign  textile  agree- 
ment, Aug.  17. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  6,  Nov.  8. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Investment,  Tech- 
nology, and  Development, 
Oct.  4. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCO,  Subcommittee 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group  on 
standards  of  training  and 
watchkeeping,  Oct.  10. 

U.S.,  Hong  Kong  amend  tex- 
tile agreement,  May  23. 

Vance:  address  before  U.N. 
General  Assembly. 

Program  for  official  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.  of  Mexi- 
can President  Lopez  Portillo, 
Sept.  28-29. 

Ambassador  Paul  C.  Warnke  to 
address  conference  on  U.S. 
security  and  the  Soviet 
challenge,  Portland,  Me., 
Oct.  3. 

Bangladesh  joins  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty. 

Vance:  address  before  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  New 
York. 

Vance:  question-and-answer 
session  following  address 
before  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation. 

SCC,  Oct.  30. 

SCC,  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution,  Nov.  20. 

Hispanic-American  Foreign 
Policy  Conference,  Oct.  29. 

Ambassador  Warnke  to  address 
conference  on  U.S.  security 
and  the  Soviet  challenge, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  11. 


KAMPUCHEA  DONATIONS 

The  authorities  in  Kampuchea  have  reached  agreement  with  the 
two  international  agencies  which  enter  Kampuchea  with  food  and 
medical  supplies -U NIC EF  and  the  International  Red  Cross.  If 
you  or  members  of  your  organization  wish  to  help  the  people  of 
Kampuchea,  please  send  your  donations,  marked  specifically  for 
that  purpose,  to: 

American  National  Red  Cross — Kampuchea  Relief 

2025  E  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

or 

U.S.  Committee  of  UNICEF 
331  East  38th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Or  you  may  call  the  U.S.  Committee  of  UNICEF  for  more  infor- 
mation: 800-221-2870 

212-686-5522  (New  York  State  only) 

The  U.S.  Committee  of  UNICEF  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
the  International  Rescue  Committee,  Catholic  Relief  Service, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  CARE  Inc.,  Church  World 
Service,  Lutheran  World  Relief  and  Oxf am- America  Inc. 


243 

9/29 

244 

10/1 

245 

10/3 

246 

10/3 

*247 
*248 
*249 

250 

*251 

*252 


10/3 
10/3 
10/4 

10/4 
10/4 

10/4 


Kenneth  M.  Curtis  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Canada 
(biographic  data). 

Stephen  Low  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Nigeria  (biog- 
raphic data). 

CCIR,  study  group  7,  Oct.  22. 

Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  National  Section  of  the 
International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  At- 
lantic Tunas,  Oct.  30. 

Advisory  Committee  on  His- 
torical Diplomatic  Docu- 
mentation, Nov.  8. 

Richard  Noyes  Viets  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Tanzania 
(biographic  data). 

Ambassador  Marshall  Shulman 
to  address  conference  on 
U.S.  security  and  the  Soviet 
challenge,  Portland,  Ore., 
Oct.  11. 

Vance:  interview  on  "Today" 
Show,  New  York. 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  study 
group  1,  Oct.  31. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radio  communication, 
Oct.  18. 


253 

10/4 

254 

10/5 

255 

10/5 

256 

10/9 

257 

10/10 

258       10/10 


*259 


*260 


*261 
*262 


10/10 
10/10 


10/11 
10/12 


*263       10/12 


SCC,  SOLAS,  working  grou'i 

on  fire  protection,  Oct.  24.  < 
Vance:  interview  on  CBS-T^ 

morning  news,  New  York. 
Jack  Richard  Perry  sworn  in  a 

Ambassador   to   Bulgari; 

(biographic  data). 
Thomas  W.  M.  Smith  sworn  ii 

as   Ambassador  to  Ghani 

(biographic  data). 
Vance:    statement  before  thi 

executive  session  of  the  Sen 

ate  Foreign  Relations  Com 

mittee. 
Press  communique  issued  b] 

the  chairman  of  the    lOtl 

Antarctic  Treaty  Consulta 

tive  Meeting. 
John  R.   Clingerman  sworn  ii 

as  Ambassador  to  Lesotho 

(biographic  data). 
Irving  G.  Cheslaw  sworn  in  a: 

Ambassador  to  Trinidad  anc 

Tobago  (biographic  data). 
CCIR,  study  group  5,  Nov.  5. 
Overseas  Schools  Advisor; 

Council,  Dec.  13. 
Advisory  Committee  to  U.S 

Section  on  the  Internationa 

North   Pacific   Fisherie 

Commission,  Oct.  28.         C 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Clockwise  from  left: 

A  pair  of  undernourished  Kampuchean  girls  at  the  Sa  Keo 
refugee  center  in  Thailand  wait  their  turn  for  a  bath  at  a 
pond  in  the  camp. 

A  Kampuchean  refugee  eats  rice  gruel  at  the  Klong  Kai 
Tueng  temporary  camp  in  Kampuchea  near  the  Thai- 
Kampuchea  border. 

Kampuchean  refugees  seek  some  rest  in  a  crude  shelter  at 
the  Klong  Kai  Tueng  temporary  camp. 


KAMPUCHEAN  REFUGEES:         URGENT  NEED 
FOR  WORLD-WIRE  RELIEF 


>y  Matthew  Nimetz 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
>n  Arms  Control,  Oceans,  Interna- 
ional  Operations  and  Environment  of 
he  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
°e  on  November  8,  1979. 1 

We  meet  today  at  a  time  of  extraor- 
linary  urgency.  Famine,  dislocation, 
nd  warfare  in  Kampuchea  threaten  the 
ives  of  the  Khmer  people.  Of  a  popu- 
ation  that  numbered  between  7  and  8 
lillion  in  1975,  perhaps  a  third  have 
ied  in  the  last  4  years.  Many  more 
/ill  die  in  the  coming  months  unless 
ction  is  taken  now  to  end  this  sense- 
ess  inhumanity.  An  effective 
/orldwide  relief  effort  can  save  hun- 
reds  of  thousands  who  would  other- 
/ise  die.  Worldwide  indignation  at  the 
eath  and  suffering  in  Kampuchea  has 
ontributed  to  a  climate  in  which  such 

program  can  be  pursued. 

Successful  relief  activities  require 
le  active  support  of  all  the  political 
uthorities  in  Kampuchea,  as  well  as 
ction  by  the  world  community  in 
coordinating  contributions  and  dis- 
ibution  of  relief  supplies.  And  clearly 
le  U.S.  role  in  this  essential  human- 
arian  cause  will  depend  on  close 
Doperation  among  the  Administration, 
'ie  Congress,  and  private  voluntary 
i^encies. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to 
lis  urgent  humanitarian  task.  The 
resence  of  the  First  Lady,  Rosalynn 
arter,  in  Thailand  today,  to  view  the 
tuation  firsthand,  is  a  manifestation 
F  the  President  and  Mrs.  Carter's  per- 
>nal  concern  for  the  Kampuchean 
agedy.  On  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Carter  will 
5  meeting  with  representatives  of  vol- 
ltary  agencies  to  discuss  her  trip  and 
ans  for  future  relief  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman  [Claiborne  Pell  of 
ihode  Island],  we  also  welcome  your 
:rsonal  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  effort, 

eluding  your  participation  in  the 
legation  to  the  U.N.  pledging  con- 
irence  on  Kampuchean  refugees  ear- 
pr  this  week.  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
trt  of  this  group  of  concerned  organi- 
jtions  and  individuals,  and  I  welcome 
l>ur  ideas  on  ways  we  can  improve 
j.S.  and  international  contributions  to 
je  survival  of  the  Khmer  people. 

H.  Policy 

Before  I  outline  relief  efforts  to  date 
d  options  for  assuring  that  assistance 


gets  to  those  in  need,  let  me  just  say 
that  the  Administration's  policy  is  sim- 
ple: We  will  do  everything  possible  to 
support  international  organization  and 
voluntary  agency  efforts  in  providing 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  be- 
leaguered and  starving  Khmer  people. 
Our  purpose  is  to  save  lives. 

Since  the  moment  we  began  to  re- 
ceive indications  of  impending  famine, 
we  have  sought  to  alert  the  interna- 
tional community  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  potential  tragedy.  We  have  un- 
ceasingly supported  relief  agencies 
most  likely  to  work  out  arrangements 
with  the  Kampuchean  authorities  for 
the  necessary  delivery  and  distribution 
of  food  and  medical  supplies  to  all 
Khmer,  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion. We  will  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  contributes  a  generous  share  of 
the  required  funds,  food  commodities, 
supplies,  and  logistical  support.  In  this 
respect,  we  are  gratified  that  the  Con- 
gress is  moving  expeditiously  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  funds  for 
Khmer  relief.  We  are  also  encouraged 
by  the  response  of  other  governments 
at  the  U.N.  pledging  conference  in 
New  York  on  Monday,  at  which  an 
aggregate  of  $210  million  was  pledged. 


It  is  all  the  more  important  to  accel- 
erate our  joint  efforts  now  that  we  have 
a  clearer  idea  of  both  the  needs  of  the 
Khmer  people  and  the  political  and 
logistical  problems  of  providing  hu- 
manitarian assistance  in  a  country  with 
contested  authorities  and  a  war-ravaged 
infrastructure.  The  worst  predictions 
have  been  realized. 

The  picture  of  a  new  holocaust  is  all 
too  graphic  and  horrifying  from  media 
coverage  and  reports  of  delegations  of 
Members  of  Congress,  governors,  Ad- 
ministration officials,  and  representa- 
tives of  private  groups.  The  vulnerable 
younger  and  older  generations  of 
Khmer  are  already  decimated,  and 
there  appear  to  be  few  resources  within 
Kampuchea  to  sustain  those  who  have 
so  far  escaped  starvation  and  disease. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  a  concerted 
international  relief  program  is  under- 
way. I  should  like  to  review  briefly 
what  has  been  done  to  date  and  then 
look  at  the  challenge  ahead. 

Situation  to  Date 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  mass 
starvation  among  the  Khmer  people 
since  Vietnam's  invasion  and  occupa- 
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tion  of  Kampuchea  began  in  December 
of  last  year.  The  invasion  followed  al- 
most 4  years  of  despotic  and  brutal  rule 
by  the  Pol  Pot  regime.  As  a  result  of 
the  regime's  savagery  against  its  own 
people,  2-3  million  Khmer  may  have 
perished — out  of  the  country's  esti- 
mated 1975  population  of  7  to  8  mil- 
lion. 

The  timing  of  the  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion at  the  height  of  the  rice  harvest 
aggravated  the  situation.  Most  of  the 
rice  crop  was  lost  because  both  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  forces  under  Pol 
Pot  tried  to  limit  each  other's  effec- 
tiveness through  food-denial  and  crop- 
destruction  tactics. 

In  addition,  to  avoid  fighting  or 
harassment  in  the  countryside,  the 
population  clustered  along  lines  of 
communication  and  around  troop  con- 
centrations which  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  people  available 
to  cultivate  the  land.  Competing  mili- 
tary forces  sought  to  restrict  move- 
ments of  the  people  into  areas  where 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  other 
side's  control,  thus  restricting  normal 
agricultural  activity.  As  a  result,  we 
estimate  that  only  a  minimal  percentage 
of  the  spring  crop  was  planted,  and 
persistent  warfare  is  now  impairing  the 
principal  December  harvest  once  again. 
Moreover,  hungry  and  desperate  people 
have  eaten  most  of  the  seed  intended 
for  the  next  crop. 

The  tragic  consequence  is  that  wide- 
spead  famine  is  already  evident.  Its 
victims  have  little  resistance  against 
disease,  and  many  of  them  may  not 
even  have  the  energy  to  seek  food  or 
medical  care.  We  hear  reports  that 
many  people  are  too  weak  even  to  lift 
food  cartons  off  relief  trucks.  A  whole 
generation  of  Khmer  children  faces 
death,  and  Khmer  women  are  so  mal- 
nourished that  few  children  survive  the 
first  days  of  life.  The  fortunate  few 
with  the  strength  to  make  the  journey 
through  ravaged  and  often  hostile  ter- 
ritory to  Thailand  in  search  of  food  and 
safety  are  so  weakened  that  they  are 
close  to  starvation  by  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

As  the  Khmer  are  moved  away  from 
the  border  area  to  camps  like  Sa  Keo, 
where  they  can  receive  medical  treat- 
ment and  food  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
death  rate  has  dropped  from  40  per  day 
to  about  25  per  day.  We  hope  that  these 
numbers  will  continue  to  fall,  but  the 
resistance  of  these  people  to  disease 
has  been  severely  weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  diet. 

The  political  consequences  of  this 
tragedy  are  equally  troubling.  Cur- 
rently 35,000  Khmer  are  located  in  a 
new  Thai  holding  center  at  Sa  Keo,  and 
another  200,000  are  poised  along  the 


border.  New  groups  are  fleeing  the 
interior  of  Kampuchea  in  search  of 
food  and  safety  from  the  warring  fac- 
tions. They  will  probably  move  into 
Thailand  at  the  first  sign  of  increased 
Vietnamese  pressure.  The  Thai  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  are  preparing  for 
another  influx — which  may  occur  very 
soon — of  those  on  the  border  plus 
others  from  the  interior  that  could  lead 
to  a  total  of  300,000-400,000  refu- 
gees. We  are  grateful  that  the  Thai 
Government  has  established  a  policy  of 
accepting  the  Khmer  refugees,  making 
contingency  plans  for  the  difficult  days 
ahead  and  cooperating  with  concerned 
governments  and  international  relief 
organizations. 

But  the  new  surge  of  Khmer  refugees 
will  certainly  add  to  Thailand's  exist- 
ing burden  of  sheltering  150,000  refu- 
gees from  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  from 
earlier  waves  of  migration  from  Kam- 
puchea. The  prospects  of  continued 
Vietnamese  military  operations  and  a 
burgeoning  refugee  population  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  Thailand  and  remain  a 
seriously  destabilizing  factor  in  the  re- 
gion and  a  source  of  great  concern  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations. 

Relief  Efforts 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  relief  ef- 
fort that  is  underway.  Negotiations 
began  in  June  between  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
and  UNICEF  and  the  Phnom  Penh  au- 
thorities. We  initiated  diplomatic  de- 
marches in  over  30  countries  in  late 
August  to  urge  them  to  reinforce  our 
efforts  with  the  Soviets,  Vietnamese, 
and  Chinese  to  permit  an  international 
relief  effort  in  Kampuchea.  Finally,  on 
September  26,  ICRC/UNICEF  received 
permission  to  send  a  joint  operating 
team  into  Kampuchea.  On  October  13, 
ICRC  and  UNICEF  established  their 
mission  in  Phnom  Penh  and  initiated  a 
daily  airlift  to  Phnom  Penh  of  about  14 
metric  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
supplies. 

On  October  19,  the  ICRC  and  UNI- 
CEF announced  that  the  estimated 
needs  for  their  relief  program  would  be 
$111  million  for  the  first  6  months,  as- 
suming cooperation  with  the  Kam- 
puchean  authorities  on  delivery  and 
monitoring  of  distribution.  This  esti- 
mate was  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
providing  some  165,000  tons  of  rice, 
15,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  8,000  tons  of 
edible  oils  over  that  6-month  period. 
The  Phnom  Penh  authorities  calculated 
that  these  quantities  were  necessary  to 
provide  food  for  some  2xk  million 
people  whom  they  stated  were  facing 
serious  food  shortages. 


In  addition,  by  October  31,  tJ 
ICRC  and  UNICEF  (working  with  tl 
World  Food  Program)  as  well  as  pr 
vate  agencies,  principally  Oxfan 
had  also  been  able  to  land  about  9,4C 
metric  tons  of  foodstuffs  at  the  port  < 
Kampong  Som.  These  agencies  expe 
to  double  that  tonnage  into  the  port 
November,  and  in  December  they  hop 
to  meet  the  estimated  need  of  30, 0( 
tons  per  month  using  all  means  ( 
delivery — sea,  air,  and  land.  Howeve 
when  the  level  of  30,000  tons  pi 
month  is  realized  in  December,  the  ii 
ternational  agencies  must  still  make  i 
for  the  long  period  prior  to  that  da 
when  they  were  delivering  far  less  tru 
the  needed  1,000  tons  per  day. 

To  meet  the  urgent  need,  and  to  fo 
low  up  the  work  of  the  Geneva  confe 
ence  [on  refugees  July  20-21,  197" 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  convent 
a  pledging  conference  for  humanitaru 
relief  to  Kampuchea  on  November  : 
Seventy-five  countries  and  observi 
delegations  participated.  ICRC 
UNICEF  sought  $250  million  for 
year's  program  for  l}h  million  peop 
in  Kampuchea,  and  UNHCR  sougi 
$60  million  for  8  months  of  operatios 
to  care  for  300,000  Khmer  fleeing 
Thailand.  At  the  conclusion  of  tl 
conference,  Secretary  General  Wall 
heim  announced  that  approximate 
$210  million  in  cash  and  commoditi! 
had  been  pledged.  The  U.S.  pledge,^ 
reiteration  of  President  Carter's  0< 
tober  24  announcement,  was  an  aggr 
gate  of  $69  million,  including  $30  mi 
lion  in  cash  and  commodities  for  Kan 
puchean  relief,  the  Administration 
support  of  congressional  efforts  to  pr< 
vide  an  additional  $30  million  fi 
Kampucheans,  and  $9  million  for  tl 
care  of  Khmer  refugees  in  Thailand. 

Adequate  funding  for  the  initi 
phase  of  the  ICRC/UNICEF  relief  e 
fort  thus  appears  to  be  available,  a 
though  the  ICRC/UNICEF  operatic 
has  an  immediate  need  for  more  casl 
The  major  difficulty  facing  us  now  is  I 
assure  the  delivery  and  distribution  < 
essential  food  and  other  supplies  withi 
Kampuchea.  Supplies  reportedly  ai 
already  arriving  in  the  port  of  Kan 
pong  Som  and  Phnom  Penh  faster  thz 
they  can  be  unloaded  and  distribute! 
Political  restrictions  on  relief  open 
tions  have  limited  efforts  to  a  10( 
kilometer  radius  around  Phnom  Penl 
Food  and  medical  relief  have,  then 
fore,  not  been  getting  to  large  areas  < 
the  country,  particularly  to  westei 
Kampuchea  where  they  are  most  de 
perately  needed. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  on  Tue 
day  that  there  are  signs  that  some 
these  obstacles  are  being  overcom 
The  Phnom  Penh  authorities  are  app< 
ently  becoming  more  receptive 
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Cooperating  with  the  international  relief 
agencies.  In  particular,  we  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  approved  multi- 
ple flights  a  day  into  Phnom  Penh  and 
'that  they  are  setting  up  their  own  relief 
:ommittee  to  serve  as  a  liaison  with 
ICRC  and  UNICEF  officials  and  to 
Coordinate  distribution.  They  have  also 
apparently  agreed  to  allow  two  truck 
convoys  beyond  the  original  100- 
'kilometer  radius  around  Phnom  Penh  to 
which  they  have  so  far  been  restricted. 
Just  prior  to  the  U.N.  pledging  confer- 
ence, the  Vietnamese  also  announced 
that  the  Mekong  River  would  be 
opened  to  shipments  of  relief  supplies. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  political 
authorities  in  Phnom  Penh  will  follow 
these  steps  with  further  moves  to  in- 
crease and  facilitate  relief  activities. 

Proposals 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  to 
break  what  has  appeared  until  this 
week  to  be  a  stalemate  between  those 
[who  wish  to  speed  aid  to  all  needy 
Khmer  and  the  competing  Kampuchean 
[authorities  who  want  to  prevent  diver- 
sion to  forces  under  each  other's  con- 
trol. As  you  know,  Senators  Sasser, 
Danforth,  and  Baucus,  during  their  re- 
bent  trip  to  Kampuchea,  urged  au- 
thorities in  Phnom  Penh  to  permit  a 

"land  bridge"  to  bring  supplies  to 
population  centers  in  Kampuchea  by 
truck  convoy  from  Thailand. 

We  are  disappointed  that  the  Phnom 
Penh  authorities  have  so  far  not  ac- 
cepted this  idea.  The  limited  capacity 
bf  the  unloading  facilities  and  railway 
service  from  the  port  of  Kampong 
$om,  as  well  as  the  logistical  and  fi- 
nancial burden  of  air  shipments  into 
Phnom  Penh,  preclude  delivery  of  more 

nan  half  of  the  estimated  30,000  met- 
'ic  tons  needed  each  month.  Even  with 
the  addition  of  the  Mekong  route,  ex- 
perts believe  that  there  will  only  be  an 
[additional  8,000  tons  per  month  avail- 
able by  this  means.  Thus,   without 

asing  the  land  route,  we  can  at  best 
!-ealize  only  21,000-23,000  tons  per 
j-nonth  of  the  30,000  ton  goal. 

The  truck-route  concept  also  has  the 

advantage  of  permitting  supplies  com- 
jng  in  from  Thailand  to  be  distributed 
Ho  cities  and  population  centers  along 
,  he  way  to  Phnom  Penh.  These  supplies 

would  still  remain  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  ICRC  and  UNICEF  and 
"iwould  be  distributed  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Phnom  Penh  authorities. 
;Dn  their  return  trip  to  Thailand  for  ad- 
ditional  supplies,   the   trucks  could 

again  be  used  to  redistribute  com- 

nodities  delivered  to  Phnom  Penh  via 

he  other  air,  sea,  and  river  routes. 
We  hope  the  Phnom  Penh  authorities 

will  reconsider  their  initial  reaction  to 


the  "land  bridge"  proposal.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that  our 
continued  support  for  ICRC/UNICEF 
operations  on  behalf  of  Khmer  is  not 
contingent  on  acceptance  of  the  "land 
bridge"  proposal.  We  support  all  av- 
enues of  relief — sea,  river,  air,  and 
land. 

We  are  also  well  aware  of  your  own 
proposal  that  the  United  States,  unilat- 
erally or  in  concert  with  other  nations, 
launch  a  massive  airdrop  of  relief 
supplies  into  Kampuchea.  We  share 
your  concern  for  expediting  aid  to  the 
Khmer,  and  we  certainly  have  not 
eliminated  any  possible  means  of 
responding  to  this  challenge.  Your 
recommendation  is  receiving  serious 
consideration.  However,  we  should 
recognize  that  neither  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  international  relief 
agencies  control  the  Kampuchean 
airspace,  and  there  is  at  present  no 
guarantee  that  planes  or  helicopters 
carrying  such  supplies  would  not  en- 
counter hostile  fire. 

In  the  coming  days  and  weeks,  we 
will  be  working  with  ICRC  and  UNI- 
CEF and  other  groups  involved  in 
Kampuchean  relief  to  explore  all  means 
of  assuring  that  relief  reaches  those 
who  need  it.  Starvation,  disease,  and 
dislocation  will  obviously  be  of  such 
magnitude  that  a  successful  program 
will  require  delivery  and  distribution 
by  a  wide  range  of  means.  Among  the 
possible  measures  to  be  taken  are  the 
following: 

•  Maximizing  use  of  the  Mekong 
River  route; 

•  Encouraging  the  French  proposal 
to  repair  the  railway  system  in  Kam- 
puchea; 

•  Seeking  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  ICRC/UNICEF  and  voluntary 
agency  personnel  in  Kampuchea; 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  planes 
resupplying  Phnom  Penh; 

•  Seeking  permission  to  use  airports 
in  addition  to  the  one  at  Phnom  Penh 
for  delivery  of  supplies  so  as  to  estab- 
lish new  centers  for  distribution; 

•  Expediting  delivery  of  sorely 
needed  trucks  to  Kampuchea; 

•  Urging  the  Soviets  and  the  Viet- 
namese to  work  with  us  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  increased  access  by  all 
routes — land,  sea,  river,  and  air; 

•  Increasing  support  to  the  UNHCR 
and  other  relief  organizations  for  as- 
sistance to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Khmer  presently  in  or  likely  to  seek 
refuge  in  Thailand; 

•  Seeking  methods  for  delivering 
humanitarian  supplies  to  those  in  need 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  truck  from 
Phnom  Penh,  including  those  living  in 
areas  controlled  by  Pol  Pot  and  other 
forces; 


•  Consulting  with  other  concerned 
governments  in  an  effort  to  form  a  con- 
sortium of  countries  to  respond  to 
ICRC/UNICEF  requests  for  support; 
and 

•  Encouraging  and  supporting  Amer- 
ican voluntary  agencies  in  bringing 
personnel  and  supplies  to  camps  along 
the  border  in  Thailand. 

We  will  also  be  working  with  the 
Congress  to  make  sure  that  we  are  able 
to  fulfill  our  pledges.  The  ICRC  and 
UNICEF  are  currently  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  ready  cash  since  most  contribu- 
tions have  not  yet  been  handed  over  to 
them.  We  are  planning  to  provide  them 
with  an  advance  of  cash  so  that  rice  can 
be  purchased  in  Thailand  for  immediate 
shipment  to  Kampuchea. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  House  and 
Senate  have  moved  quickly  to  pass  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  this  program 
and  have  also  quickly  reconciled  the 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  bill.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  the  next 
few  days.  The  Administration  is  also 
impressed  with  the  speed  with  which 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
moved  to  include  $30  million  in  new 
funding  for  relief  to  victims  of  the 
famine  in  Kampuchea  in  the  conference 
committee  report  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Appropriations  Act.  We  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  keep  in  mind  the 
urgent  need  for  contributions  in  cash. 
We  also  hope  the  Congress  will  provide 
the  Administration  sufficient  authority 
to  respond  immediately  to  emergency 
requests. 

The  American  response  will  ob- 
viously not  be  purely  a  governmental 
one.  Voluntary  agencies  are  taking  a 
major  role  in  organizing  contributions 
and  programs  for  Kampuchea  relief. 
The  President,  in  his  October  24th  an- 
nouncement, called  upon  all  Americans 
to  match  the  government  effort  by  sup- 
porting the  work  of  these  agencies. 

The  Congress  has  worked  effectively 
with  the  Administration  in  dramatizing 
the  Kampuchean  tragedy  to  American 
and  world  opinion  and  in  providing  a 
generous  share  of  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  an  effective  relief  operation. 
We  are  gratified  that  so  many  Members 
of  Congress  share  our  belief  that  this 
unfolding  human  calamity  compels  us 
to  show  our  compassion  by  taking 
whatever  action  is  required  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  the  Khmer  people.        □ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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At  the  direction  of  President  Carter 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ators James  R.  Sasser  (Tennessee), 
John  C.  Danforth  (Missouri),  and  Max 
Baucus  (Montana)  went  on  a  human- 
itarian mission  to  Southeast  Asia  Oc- 
tober 19-26,  1979.  Following  are  re- 
marks by  President  Carter,  a  press 
briefing  the  three  Senators  held  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  text  of  their  re- 
port, "The  Refugee  Situation  in  Thai- 
land and  Cambodia,"  released  on  Oc- 
tober 26. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
OCT.  26,  1979' 

My  first  comment  to  the  press  and  to 
the  American  people  is  one  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  on  behalf  of  all  of  our 
country  to  Senators  Sasser,  Baucus, 
and  Danforth,  who  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Thailand  and  Kam- 
puchea to  represent  our  nation  in  the 
analysis  of  what  can  be  done  to  al- 
leviate the  tragedy  that  is  taking  place 
in  that  country. 

It's  been  estimated  that  almost  half 
the  people  of  Kampuchea  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  last  few  years.  And  at 
the  present  time,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  that  unfortunate  country, 
and  some  refugees  that  have  crossed 
the  Thai  border,  are  now  at  the  point  of 
death  because  of  starvation. 

Our  country  has  been  encouraging — 
through  the  United  Nations  and  also 
through  the  International  Red  Cross — a 
means  by  which  we  could  get  food  to 
those  people,  over  the  obstacles  created 
by  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Kampu- 
chean  authorities  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
discussed  this  matter  in  the  last  few 
minutes.  Senators  Sasser  and  Baucus 
and  Danforth  have  given  me  a  report  of 
what  they  observed  there.  They  will 
answer  questions  for  you  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

We  are  prepared  as  a  nation — my 
own  Administration  and  the  Congress 
—  to  proceed  expeditiously  in  every 
possible  way  to  alleviate  the  extant 
suffering.  I  will  ask  Dick  Clark,  former 
Senator  now  in  charge  of  our  refugee 
program,  to  represent  me  directly.  The 
State  Department  and  I  will  give  him 
full  authority  and  support  throughout 
all  the  agencies  of  government  to  make 
his  administration  of  relief  to  those 
people  effective.  As  the  Senators  have 
just  described  to  me,  it's  mandatory  for 
effectiveness  to  deal  with  the  starving 


people  and  deliver  aid  through  the 
United  Nations  and  also  through  the 
Red  Cross,  not  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

We  have  had  some  discouraging 
word  from  the  officials  in  Phnom  Penh. 
We  hope  that  this  is  a  temporary  cir- 
cumstance and  that  because  of  world 
concern,  that  they  would  modify  their 
positions  and  permit  a  land  bridge  to  be 
formed  so  that  food  can  be  brought  in 
through  Thailand,  over  the  border,  to 
the  people  who  are  suffering  so  greatly, 
primarily  by  truck. 

I  might  add  one  other  thing:  that  I 
have  agreed  with  the  Senators  that  it 
would  be  important  for  them  to  talk 
directly  to  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  give  him  a 
first-hand  report  and  also  to  seek  his 
continuing  support  for  the  effort  that  all 
of  us  are  joining  in  helping. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment has  performed  nobly  in  preparing 
and  permitting  a  haven  for  the  starving 
Kampucheans  and  are  cooperating  in 
every  possible  way  to  get  food  to  the 
refugees  who  now  are  living  on  the 
borderline  of  death  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

I'd  like  to  turn  the  podium  over  to 
Senator  Sasser,  who  was  the  leader  of 
this  group,  and  let  him  make  a  report  to 
you,  and  then  he  and  Senators  Baucus 
and  Danforth  will  answer  questions  that 
you  might  have. 


PRESS  BRIEFING, 
OCT.  26,  19792 

Senator  Sasser:  As  many  of  you 
know,  Senator  Danforth  and  Senator 
Baucus  and  I,  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  also  at  the  request  of 
President  Carter,  journeyed  to  South- 
east Asia  some  6  days  ago.  Ours  was  a 
humanitarian  mission,  an  effort  to  find 
some  way  to  bring  relief  to  the  suffer- 
ing people  of  Indochina  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  saw  on  our  arrival  in  Thailand 
three  refugee  concentration  areas.  Here 
we  saw  people  in  make-shift  hospitals 
lying  on  the  ground  covered  only  by  a 
plastic  sheeting  held  up  by  poles,  with 
the  living  and  the  dying  and  the  dead 
all  together. 

We  were  told  that  malaria  was  in 
epidemic  proportions.  The  only  noise 
you  heard  in  the  refugee  concentration 
areas  was  the  cough  of  children  with 
tuberculosis.  There  was  no  laughter; 


there  was  no  crying  among  the  ch 
dren.  There  were  emaciated  people 
final  stages  of  malnutrition. 

We  journeyed  to  Phnom  Penh  a; 
there  discussed  with  the  authorities  ti 
possibility  of  opening  up  an  overla 
land  route  from  Thailand  into  Cai 
bodia.  We  have  been  told  by  the  repi 
sentatives  of  the  International  Rr 
Cross  and  also  by  UNICEF  and  I 
others  that  this  is  the  only  practical 
means  to  deliver  the  total  amount  I 
foodstuffs  and  medicines  which  ha, 
been  calculated  to,  I  think,  30,000  to 
a  month.  This  is  the  only  practicab 
way  to  deliver  this  amount  of  food  ai 
this  amount  of  medicine. 

We  made  our  proposal  in  Phno 
Penh.  We  were  told  the  proposal  wou 
be  seriously  considered  and  serious 
studied.  The  authorities  there  in  Phno 
Penh  admitted  that  they  did  not  ha* 
the  capacity  to  feed  2,250,000  of  the 
population  of  slightly  over  4  millio 
They  admitted  to  us  that  malaria  w; 
raging  at  epidemic  proportions.  Th< 
admitted  to  us  that  they  needed  sori 
help. 

We  and  the  other  countries  of  ti 
world  are  offering  this  help,  and  ti 
only  way  to  deliver  it  is  by  land  rou< 
from  Thailand  into  Cambodia.  We' 
agreeable  to  it.  The  Vietnamese  ss 
they  will  protect  the  trucks  and  t\ 
convoys  and  the  drivers.  So  it's  on; 
the  regime  in  Phnom  Penh  whk; 
stands  in  the  way,  and  they  are  the  oni 
who  must  say  "yes,"  and  if  the 
don't,  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  vi 
believe,  will  die  and  perish  over  tr 
next  30-60-90  days. 

Q.  Haven't  they  already  said  "no 
today? 

Senator  Sasser:  At  first  blush,  th 
would  appear  to  be  a  "no,"  but  we'i 
going  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  g( 
a  "yes."  Senator  Danforth  and  Senate 
Baucus  and  I  are  going  to  meet  with  th 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  N< 
tions,  and  we're  going  to  maintain  th 
pressure.  We're  advised  by  those  e> 
perienced  in  these  matters  that  on  oca 
sion  a  "no"  has  come  to  mean 
"yes"  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  time  are  yo 
talking  about?  How  long  can  yo 
wait? 

Senator  Sasser:  I'll  let  Senate 
Danforth  answer  that. 

Senator  Danforth:  Thank  you.  L 
me  just  say  this.  The  situation  that  v. 
saw  on  the  border  between  Thailan 
and  Cambodia  was  absolutely  dreadfu 
It  defies  the  ability  of  a  person  wi( 
words  to  describe  it,  and,  therefore,  w| 
took  some  slides  and  showed  them  I 
the  President. 
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When  people  see  in  a  news  magazine 
i  picture  of  a  starving  child,  they  think 
hat's  one  starving  child.  But  when  you 
;pend  hour  after  hour  looking  at  people 
who  are  dying,  when  you  see  little 
rabies  who  are  wizened  up  like  little 
>ld  men,  when  you  see  people  who  are 
Ho  weak  that  they  can't  even  travel  a 
lundred  yards  to  get  a  little  medical 
Utention,  you  realize  what  a  desperate 
situation  it  is.  And  we  understand  that 
he  situation  within  Cambodia,  par- 
icularly  in  the  rural  areas,  is  even 
worse  than  what  we  saw,  because  at 
■east  the  people  who  got  out  were  able 
o  walk  out.  There  are  those  who  are 
;ven  weaker  within  Cambodia. 

Hundreds  of  thousands,  maybe  mil- 
lions, of  people  face  death  in  a  country 
where,  as  the  President  said,  almost 
lalf  of  the  population  has  already  died. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  on  earth 
why  this  dreadful  situation  has  to  con- 
inue.  There  is  a  way  to  solve  it,  and 
hat  is  by  a  land  route  from  Thailand  to 
Cambodia. 

■  Every  expert  with  whom  we  spoke — 
he  International  Red  Cross,  UNICEF, 
he  United  States,  logistics  experts — all 
ngreed  that  the  land  route  was  the  way 
and  that  within  3-5  days  after  receiving 
lotice,  truck  convoys  could  begin  to 
ravel  across  the  highways — highway  5 
'ind  highway  6 — set  up  distribution 
centers,  and  start  feeding  people. 

We  presented  that  concept  to  the 
Vietnamese.  We  presented  it,  again,  to 
he  regime  in  Phnom  Penh.  We  asked 
hem  to  agree  to  it.  We're  waiting  for  a 
avorable  response.  Now  the  word  we 
i;ot  today,  it's  doubtful  that  it  was  a 
avorable  response.  It  seems  very 
'legative.  But  our  view  is  this:  We  can- 
tot  accept  the  possibility  that  a  gov- 
ernment or  an  alleged  government  is 
>oing  to  willfully  consign  hundreds  of 
housands  of  its  own  citizens  to  a 
iieedless  death. 

.  Q.  At  the  risk  of  asking  a  naive 
question,  Cambodia  is  a  small  conn 
ry  lightly  defended,  without  air 
over.  Why  don't  you  just  fly  C- 
;  30's  down  route  5  and  drop  the 
tuff  out  the  back? 

Senator  Baucus:  The  problem  is 
'hat  there  are  so  many  people — this  is 
Irom  information  given  to  us  by  inter- 
national organizations  which  are  on  the 
pot,  International  Red  Cross,  UNI- 
CEF, Oxfam,  World  Vision,  all  the  or- 
ganizations there  which  are  basically 
j|here  to  help  people,  but  they  have  no 
Rested  interest  in  one  form  of  govern- 
ment or  another — the  problem  is  there 
'ire  just  so  many  people  within  the 
;  ountry  who  just  haven't  the  strength  to 
|;et  up  to  get  the  food  or  to  get  the 
Inedical  attention.   You  have  to  have 

■  rucks  within  the  country,  too,  to  dis- 


tribute the  food  and  the  medical  sup- 
plies once  it's  within  the  countries.  An 
air  drop  has  all  the  glamor  and  the 
glory,  and  it's  visual  and  it  sounds 
good.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  people  we  talked  to  on 
the  spot,  by  far  the  most  practical  way 
to  get  the  attention  to  the  people  is  with 
a  truck  system,  to  get  the  trucks,  foods, 
and  supplies  out  to  distribution  points, 
and  also  personnel  on  the  ground  to 
pick  up  the  people  who  are  almost 
dead,  bring  them  to  makeshift  hospi- 
tals, which  really  only  amount  to  rows 
of  people  on  the  ground,  and  to  get 
some  medical  attention  and  some  food. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  us  in  your 
words  why  the  Phnom  Penh  govern- 
ment is  not  accepting  this  offer  now? 

Senator  Baucus:  I  frankly  don't 
know  why.  When  we  flew  over  to 
Thailand  and  into  Phnom  Penh,  we 
tried  to  stay  out  of  political  entangle- 
ments and  political  considerations.  For 
one  thing,  we're  not  experts  on  South- 
east Asia.  But  more  important  than 
that,  there  is  one  overriding  human- 
itarian goal,  that's  just  to  get  food  and 
aid  to  people. 

I  can't  tell  you,  I  can't  read  the 
minds  of  Heng  Samrin  authorities  or 
the  Vietnamese  associates  as  to  why 
they  made  the  statement.  But  one 
thing,  I  will  say  this:  It's  premised  on 
an  incorrect  assumption.  One  of  their 
assumptions  is  we  made  the  proposal 
and  said  that  American  aid  is  con- 
ditioned upon  opening  up  a  land 
bridge.  That  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
We  did  not  make  any  condition  at  all. 
We  just  said  we  suggest  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  open  up  the  land  bridge. 

Q.  You  said  a  minute  ago  the  Viet- 
namese are  prepared  to  protect  the 
convoys,  but  the  regime  in  Phnom 
Penh  will  not  accept  this  procedure. 
Are  you  trying  to  say  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction here  between  what  the  Viet- 
namese are  willing  to  do  and  what 
the  Heng  Samrin  government  is  pre- 
pared to  do? 

Senator  Sasser:  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that.  What  I  am  relating  to  you  is  what 
the  Minister  of  State  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  Vietnam  told  us.  He  indicated  that 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  trucks,  the 
drivers,  the  cargo  was  no  problem.  We 
assumed  that  this  security  will  be 
guaranteed  by  forces  of  the  Vietnamese 
army,  since  they  are  operating,  we  are 
told,  up  and  down  routes  5  and  6.  This 
was  repeated  to  us — that  security 
would  not  be  a  problem— by  the  au- 
thorities in  Phnom  Penh. 

If  I  might  respond  to  an  earlier  ques- 
tion. There  is  air  cover  in  Cambodia. 
We  saw  MiGs  in  the  Phnom  Penh  air- 
port. They  put  on  a  little  show  for  our 


pilots,  and  they  are  pretty  good  with 
them.  We  saw  about,  I  would  guess, 
20,  either  MiG-19's,  or  21's.  I  can't 
tell  the  difference. 

Senator  Danforth:  Can  I  just  also 
add  to  that?  I  think  it's  important  to 
focus  attention  on  what  can  practically 
be  done.  I  think  that  it's  very  important 
not  to  divert  attention  to  something 
which  has  superficial  appeal  and  to 
chase  some  will-o'-the-wisp  idea  which 
sounds  sensational. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is 
only  one  practical  matter  to  solve  this 
problem,  only  one,  and  that  is  by 
truck.  That  is  the  only  practical  way  to 
deliver  the  tonnage.  Air  transportation 
cannot  deliver  the  kind  of  tonnage 
that's  needed.  It  can't  put  it  in  the  right 
place.  It  doesn't  provide  the  kind  of 
trucks  to  move  it  to  the  countryside.  It 
doesn't  provide  the  kind  of  infrastruc- 
ture to  move  food  and  to  dispense 
medical  supplies  and  to  tell  people 
what  to  do  with  the  medical  supplies 
once  they  get  them.  The  trucks  are  the 
only  available  method  of  doing  that. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  still  how 
long  do  you  wait  for  the  Phnom  Penh 
government  to  give  you  permission  to 
drive  the  trucks  in  there? 

Senator  Danforth:  I'm  saying  the 
position  is  that  the  ball  is  in  their  court 
and  that  they  have  the  life  and  death 
decision.  Nobody  else  has  that,  and 
they  have  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
They  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  by 
saying  no  or  by  making  no  answer  at 
all,  they  are  consigning  their  people  to 
death . 

Q.  Do  you  suspect  that  in  saying 
no,  they  are  making  that  decision, 
that  they  have  chosen  this  path  to 
allow  this  mass  starvation  to  take 
place,  as  a  matter  of  policy? 

Senator  Danforth:  It  is  so  insane 
that  I  just  can't  accept  that,  and  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  three  of  us  can.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  sometimes  they 
will  take  one  position  one  day  and  one 
the  next. 

Just  before  we  left  Bangkok,  we  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Foreign 
Minister,  at  least  a  transcript  of  his 
comments,  which  looked  as  though  he 
was  really  opening  the  door  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  land  route.  That's  the 
way  we  construed  that  message.  So  I 
just  don't  read  one  particular  statement 
as  being  all  that  definitive. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  sanity  prevails 
in  that  land  today? 

Senator  Baucus:  In  some  sense, 
every  country  is  sensitive  to  world 
opinion — I  don't  care  what  the  country 
is — to  some  degree.  And  it  is  our  hope 
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that  more  people  in  the  world  begin  to 
understand  what  is  happening  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Therefore,  the  Heng  Samrin  au- 
thorities and  Vietnam  will  begin  to  be 
more  receptive  to  the  kinds  of  propos- 
als we  are  making.  I  don't  know.  I 
can't  predict  with  absolute  certainty, 
and  none  of  us  here  can,  as  to  what 
they  are  or  are  not  going  to  do.  But 
certainly,  the  more  and  more  people 
realize  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
and,  therefore,  begin  to  focus  on  Cam- 
bodia, their  chances  are  better. 

Q.  You  made  it  sound  like  there 
are  only  two  possibilities — one  air 
and  the  other  trucks  from  the  Thai 
border.  Can  you  discuss  the  third 
possibility,  Kompong  Som  or  bring- 
ing stuff  up  the  Mekong  River? 

Senator  Baucus:  That  is  a  third  pos- 
sibility now  in  the  sense  both  —  Her- 
cules, through  the  British,  are  being 
flown  in,  one  aircraft,  roughly,  a  day 
into  Phnom  Penh,  combined  with  the 
seaport  and  barge  traffic  up  the 
Mekong  River.  But  that's  not  enough. 

It  takes  a  long  period  of  time.  And 
not  only  that,  once  you  get  the  supplies 
into  Phnom  Penh — and  virtually  that's 
where  it  all  ends  up — you  have  to  go 
out  of  Phnom  Penh  out  in  the  country, 
and  that's  where  you  need  the  trucks. 

Q.  Can't  you  bring  trucks  into 
Kompong  Som  or  up  the  river?  The 
Americans  did  it  between  1970  and 
1975.  I  don't  understand  why  you 
are  just  not  discussing  that  possibil- 
ity also. 

Senator  Danforth:  Can  I  say,  on  the 
day  that  we  were  in  Phnom  Penh,  a 
logistics  expert  from  a  U.N.  organiza- 
tion was  also  in  Phnom  Penh  studying 
the  logistics  of  delivering  the  food.  It 
was  his  judgment,  as  an  expert  in  the 
field,  that  under  optimum  conditions, 
the  present  modes  of  delivery — to  wit, 
by  plane  into  Phnom  Penh  and  by  ship 
into  Kompong  Som  —  were  capable  of 
delivering  about  13  to  15,000  tons  a 
month,  when  the  real  needs  were  about 
27  to  30,000  tons  a  month. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those 
two  methods,  which  are  now  in  use, 
even  operating  under  optimum  condi- 
tions, are  capable  of  only  handling  half 
of  the  tonnage.  Further,  the  distribu- 
tion, once  you  get  north,  is  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
trucks  within  the  country. 

The  situation  can  be  improved  by 
shipping  into  Phnom  Penh  up  the 
Mekong.  But  even  when  that  is  going 
full  force  ahead,  there  will  still  be  a 
very  substantial  shortfall  to  the  tune  of 
about  10,000  tons  a  month. 

Therefore,  the  only  solution  is  the 
truck   solution.    Furthermore,   all   of 


these  arrangements  for  ships  —  putting 
it  on  the  ships,  taking  it  off,  getting  the 
equipment  to  take  it  off — take  a  lot  of 
time. 

The  trucks  are  ready  to  go  between  3 
and  5  days.  They  can  go  between  3  and 
5  days.  That  is  why  it's  so  important  to 
focus  world  attention  on  the  truck 
route — on  the  land  bridge — and  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  is 
Phnom  Penh's  to  make  and  that  deci- 
sion will  not  be  made  in  the  dark;  it 
will  be  made  under  the  full  spotlight  of 
Dublic  attention. 

Q.  So  what  do  you  do  next?  What 
do  you  do  to  get  them  to  turn  around 
the  "no"?  Do  you  hold  news  confer- 
ences, try  to  build  up  the  world 
opinion?  Do  you  do  something  dip- 
lomatic? 

Senator  Baucus:  We  are  going  to 
meet  with  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week.  That  is  one  avenue.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  will  speak  out  as  imagina- 
tively as  we  can,  talk  to  as  many 
people  as  we  can. 

Q.  Where  does  the  money  for  this 
come  from,  what  fund? 

Senator  Sasser:  This  is  an  interna- 
tional effort.  It's  been  calculated  that 
$110  million  will  be  needed  over  the 
next  6  months.  The  United  States  will 
contribute,  I'm  told,  slightly  over 
one-third  of  that.  There  are  specific 
appropriations  bills  which  are  moving 
through  the  Congress  now,  and  there's 
emergency  relief  available. 

Q.  This  is  all  for  this  specific  oper- 
ation, or  is  it  for  resettlement? 

Senator  Sasser:  It's  for  the  whole 
operation.  That  includes  helping  supply 
the  refugee  camps  on  the  Thai  border, 
for  some  resettlement,  and  for  some  of 
the  foodstuffs  and  medicines  going  in 
now  by  ship  and  by  air  through  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  and  UNICEF. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  the  bulk 
of  this  money  may  be  for  resettle- 
ment, as  opposed  to  maybe  a  tenth  of 
the  money  the  United  States  is  sup- 
plying going  specifically  to  feed  these 
people  immediately.  Can  you  clarify 
that? 

Senator  Sasser:  No,  I  really  can't.  I 
haven't  had  the  opportunity  to — we  just 
got  back  in  the  country  last  night  late, 
and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  how  the  funds  are  being  allo- 
cated. 

Let  me  make  one  point  here.  Laying 
aside  humanitarian  reasons  for  a  mo- 
ment, one  reason  it's  so  important  that 
these  people  be  fed  and  given  medical 
attention  inside  their  own  country  is  to 
stop  this  massive  hemorrhage  of  refu- 
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gees  across  the  border  into  Thailaru 
Once  they  get  into  Thailand,  somethiri 
has  to  be  done,  something  has  to  h 
done  with  them.  And  if  we  can  get  tr 
food  and  the  medicine  into  their  ow 
country,  then  we  have  reason  to  N 
lieve,  and  rational  people  would  thin! 
they  would  stay  there  rather  than  mo\ 
ing  into  Thailand  and  then  having  to  t 
dealt  with  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  haj 
pen  if  you  just  started  a  convoy  int 
that  country  flying  Red  Cross  an 
UNICEF  flags  without  waiting  fo 
the  people  in  Phnom  Penh  to  com 
down  on  one  side  of  this  thing  o 
another? 

Senator  Sasser:  That's  speculatioi 
You'd  have  to  speculate  as  to  wh; 
would  happen  with  that.  Quite  frankb 
I  would  approach  that  prospect  wit 
some  trepidation.  In  other  word; 
you're  moving  into  an  area  with  nan 
ened  Vietnamese  combat  troops  then 
You  are  also  moving  through  an  art; 
which,  in  some  places,  the  Pol  P( 
guerrillas  are  operating.  They  are  vei 
short  on  supplies,  and  we're  told  th< 
the  Vietnamese  are  not  oversupplied. 
think  it  would  be  very  risky  business. 

Q.  What  role,  if  any,  does  th 
Soviet  Union  have  in  this  process? 

Senator  Danforth:  What  the  Unite1 
States  is  doing  is  to  appeal  to  the  off 
cials  of  Phnom  Penh  and  the  Vie' 
namese  to  allow  the  trucks  to  come  ir 
and' I  would  hope  the  Soviet  Unio 
would  take  the  same  position.  The  re 
gime  in  Phnom  Penh  and  the  Viel 
namese  are  certainly  within  the  spher 
of  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  ver 
definite  role  to  play.  I  would  hope 
would  take  the  same  humanitarian  pc 
sition  that  we  would  take  and  that 
would  use  all  of  its  authority  to  intei 
cede  with  the  appropriate  officials. 

Senator  Baucus:  I  think  the  Sovie 
Union  would  be  very  agreeable  to  al 
this.  I'll  tell  you  one  simple  reason 
Look  at  all  the  wheat  that  they  ar 
buying  now  from  the  United  States 
and  when  we  were  in  Phnom  Penh,  w 
saw  a  lot  of,  at  least  a  significan 
amount  of,  rice  from  Russia.  It  seeme< 
to  me  the  more  that  other  organiza 
tions,  other  countries  are  supplyin 
foodstuffs  to  Cambodia,  it  would  tak 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the  Sovie 
Union.  I'd  think  they'd  like  it. 

Q.  Why  haven't  they  done  any 
thing  yet? 

Senator  Baucus:  I  can't  answer  thai 

Senator  Danforth:   Ask  them, 
think  you  should  ask  them. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ask  them? 
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Senator  Danforth:  We  might 

Q.  From  what  you  three  saw  over 
there,  is  what  this  government  is 
doing  and  is  committed  to  do  suffi- 
cient, is  it  adequate,  or  is  there  more 
that  we  could  be  doing  even  under 
present  circumstances? 

Senator  Danforth:  I  think,  first  of 
all,  the  $70  million  is  really  a  step  in 
'the  right  direction  and  that  that's  a  very 
'substantial  commitment.  It  may  be  that 
'during  the  next  6  months — and  all  the 
'projections  that  have  been  made  are  for 
!6  months — that  we  might  want  to  con- 
sider some  other  things  that  we  could 
use  specifically  with  respect  to  logis- 
tics, trucks,  and  the  like.  I  think  that 
deserves  further  analysis. 

It's  not  realistic  to  think  that  the 
situation  in  Cambodia  is  going  to  be 
turned  around  on  the  dime  in  a  6-month 
period  of  time.  The  country  is  really  in 
'bad  shape.  In  Phnom  Penh,  no  traffic, 
(very  few  cars  on  the  streets,  some  army 
trucks,  derelict  buildings.  I  mean  it  is 
really  a  devastating  sight  in  Cambodia. 
Therefore,  I  think  there's  going  to  be  a 
vvery  long-term  problem  in  turning  that 
country  around. 

So  I  don't  think  that  it's  realistic  to 
think  that  a  $110  million  multinational 
program  over  a  6-month  period  of  time 
is  going  to  bring  them  to — 

Q.  We  should  be  prepared  to  do 
much  more  beyond  the  6-month 
period. 

Senator  Baucus:  Yes,  I  think  we 
could  certainly  help  probably  a  little  bit 
'more,  but  the  bigger  problem  now  is 
Cambodia.  It's  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tion of  dollars  in  aid  and  medical 
supplies  now  as  it  is  Cambodia  opening 
up  its  borders.  That's  what  we  have  to 
?do  so  we  can  get  that  land  bridge 
across. 


SENATORS'  REPORT 

We  went  on  this  humanitarian  mis- 
sion at  the  direction  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the 
[United  States.  We  went  to  see  first- 
jhand  the  nature  of  the  refugee  problem, 
'to  learn  what  more  should  be  done,  and 
to  report  our  findings. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  we  have 
^witnessed  a  human  tragedy  of  enor- 
Imous  and  unfathomable  proportions. 
IWithout  a  massive  and  prompt  interna- 
tional relief  effort,  the  situation  will 
[continue  to  deteriorate.  Inside  Cam- 
jbodia  today,  and  in  refugee  camps  lo- 
Icated  in  Thailand  near  the  Cambodian 
'border,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cam- 
|bodians  face  death  by  starvation  and 


l/JS.  Relief  Efforts 
for  Kampuchea 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
OCT.  24,  19791 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  a  holocaust 
began  which  was  to  take  the  lives  of 
more  than  6  million  human  beings.  The 
world  stood  by  silently,  in  a  moral 
lapse  whose  enormity  still  numbs  the 
human  mind. 

We  now  face,  once  again,  the  threat 
of  avoidable  death  and  avoidable  suf- 
fering for  literally  millions  of  people, 
and  this  time  we  must  act  swiftly  to 
save  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  are  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
God's  family. 

Five  days  ago,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
U.N.  Children's  Fund  appealed  jointly 
for  $111  million  in  aid  to  help  the 
millions  of  Kampucheans — formerly 
known  as  Cambodians — who  are  facing 
death  from  starvation  during  the  next  6 
months.  We  must  respond  to  this  ap- 
peal, and  we  must  also  help  the  related 
need  for  food  and  medicine  and  shelter 
for  refugees  who  are  fleeing  from 
Kampuchea  to  Thailand. 

I'm  urgently  asking  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  supplemental  Food  for  Peace 
appropriation  that  will  make  available 
$20  million  in  commodities  for  use  in 
Kampuchea,  subject  only  to  assurances 
that  it  will  reach  its  destination;  that  is, 
the  human  beings  who  are  suffering. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  $5  million  in 
food  that  I  pledged  for  this  purpose  last 
week. 

Today,  I'm  also  directing  that  $9 
million  in  U.S.  refugee  assistance 
funds  go  to  meet  about  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  of  Thailand's  program  to  help 
starving  refugees  who  are  entering 
Thailand  from  Kampuchea.  I  commend 
the  Thai  Government  on  its  decision  to 
admit  more  refugees.  They  have  al- 
ready received  tens  of  thousands  of 
them. 

Third,  I've  told  Chairman  Zablocki 
[Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs]  in  the  House,  and 
cosponsors,  that  the  Administration 
supports  their  proposal  to  authorize  $30 
million  for  the  next  phase  of  relief  in 
Kampuchea.  This  would  enable  us,  as  a 
total,  to  raise  our  contributions  to  the 
continuing  program  for  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  in  Kampuchea  as  high  as 
$70  million. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Kampuchean 
tragedy  are  immense,  and  more  aid  will 


almost  certainly  be  needed.  And  I'm 
also  asking  my  Commission  on  World 
Hunger,  headed  by  Sol  Linowitz,  to 
recommend  to  me  the  next  steps  that 
we  must  take  to  meet  worldwide  hun- 
ger needs. 

I'm  certain  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  addition  to  their  government, 
will  want  to  be  part  of  this  urgent  hu- 
manitarian effort.  It's  absolutely  too 
important  to  be  left  to  government 
alone. 

Standing  behind  me  on  the  platform 
are  representatives  of  religious  and 
other  groups  who  have  already  pledged 
to  help  in  this  effort,  who've  called  on 
me  to  do  what  I'm  announcing  now, 
and  who,  I  believe,  sincerely  said  that 
they  would  match  the  government  ef- 
fort. Several  voluntary  agencies  have 
been  working  all  along  to  meet  the 
needs  of  increasing  numbers  of  refu- 
gees, and  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
support  this  work.  I  ask  specifically 
that  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
month  of  November,  up  until 
Thanksgiving,  be  set  aside  as  days  for 
Americans  in  their  synagogues  and 
churches,  and  otherwise,  to  give 
generously  to  help  alleviate  this 
suffering. 

I'm  confident  that  Americans'  re- 
sponses will  be  matched  abroad.  Many 
governments  and  international  volun- 
tary agencies  are  already  coming  for- 
ward with  their  pledges.  The  human 
family,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
blessed  so  highly  with  food  and  a  rela- 
tive absence  of  suffering,  must  not  be 
found  wanting  in  our  response  to  al- 
leviate this  almost  unprecedented  mass 
human  suffering. 

If  a  tragedy  of  genocidal  proportions 
is  to  be  avoided  in  Kampuchea,  we 
must  all  help,  both  nations  and  gov- 
ernments and  individuals  alike.  □ 


'Made  to  reporters  assembled  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Oct. 
29,  1979).  Prior  to  the  President's  announce- 
ment, he  met  with  religious  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions to  discuss  the  situation  in  Kampuchea. 
Following  the  President's  announcement,  Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Pol- 
icy and  chairman  of  the  beard  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Corporation,  and  Ambassador 
Henry  D.  Owens,  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  International  Economic  Summits, 
answered  reporters'  questions.  Their  question- 
and-answer  session  was  issued  as  a  White 
House  press  release  on  Oct.  24. 
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disease.   The   survival  of  the  Khmer 
race  is  in  jeopardy. 

At  three  refugee  camps  on  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border,  we  saw  human 
suffering  of  a  kind  so  deep  and  perva- 
sive as  to  defy  our  ability  to  describe  it 
adequately. 

We  walked  through  encampments  of 
thousands  of  Khmer  who  stared  at  us  in 
silence.  No  one  smiled,  and  no  one 
laughed.  Indeed,  they  seldom  spoke  to 
each  other.  We  saw  the  swollen  bellies 
and  stick-like  legs  of  children  suffering 
from  acute  malnutrition.  Even  at  the 
hospital,  areas  where  physical  suffering 
was  greatest,  they  didn't  cry.  We  saw 
people  protected  from  the  elements  by 
only  a  plastic  sheet  strung  up  on  sticks. 

In  makeshift  hospitals,  we  walked 
among  hundreds  of  comatose  patients, 
crawling  with  flies.  The  people  were 
suffering  from  prolonged  malnutrition 
and  malaria.  We  were  told  by  those  to 
whom  we  talked  that  conditions  were 
even  worse  on  the  Cambodian  side  of 
the  border.  Only  the  strongest  survive 
the  trip  across  the  border. 

Yet  amidst  this  appalling  scene  of 
human  suffering,  we  had  reason  to  feel 
a  degree  of  encouragement.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand  has  magnani- 
mously promised  to  permit  entry  to  all 
refugees  who  arrive  at  the  border.  The 
relief  efforts  by  international  organiza- 
tions are  beginning  to  provide  food, 
medical  supplies,  and  personnel.  The 
international  relief  agencies  are  making 
a  valiant  effort  to  bring  aid  to  those  in 
need  of  assistance,  but  their  efforts  are 
still  inadequate.  The  voluntary  agen- 
cies stand  ready  to  increase  their  assist- 
ance as  soon  as  it  is  possible. 

We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  a 
practical  means  exists  to  provide  the 
food  and  medical  supplies  needed  to 
save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives; 
that  means  is  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  an  overland  route  —  a  "land 
bridge"  linking  Cambodia  to  relief 
supplies  in  Thailand.  The  international 
relief  agencies  estimate  that  as  many  as 
2.25  million  Cambodians  face  serious 
food  shortages.  They  estimate  that 
nearly  30,000  tons  of  food  and  medical 
supplies  are  required  to  meet  this  need 
each  month.  Currently  only  12,000 
tons  can  be  brought  in  by  sea,  and  300 
by  air  per  month.  This  is  less  than  half 
the  estimated  need.  The  establishment 
of  an  overland  route  could,  within  3-5 
days,  more  than  double  the  current 
capacity. 

During  our  visit,  we  devoted  much 
of  our  energies  seeking  to  establish  this 
land  bridge.  We  discussed  it  with 
Thailand's  Prime  Minister  Kriangsak, 
with  Vietnamese  Vice  Foreign  Minister 
Thach,  and  with  representatives  of  the 
international  relief  agencies.  We  trav- 
eled to  Phnom  Penh  to  discuss  the  land 
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bridge  with  the  authorities  there.  We 
were  encouraged  by  what  we  heard. 
The  challenge  now  is  to  open  the  over- 
land route.  The  decision  currently  rests 
with  the  Phnom  Penh  authorities.  We 
are  committed  to  prepare  to  pursue  this 
goal  anywhere  and  on  an  urgent  basis. 
To  delay  is  to  prolong  the  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  we  have  seen. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  our 
experiences,  our  findings,  and  our  rec- 
ommendations follows. 

Conditions  in  the  Refugee  Camps 

We  visited  three  refugee  areas  lo- 
cated at  Khlong  Gai  Thuen,  Tap  Phrik, 
and  Nong  Samet.  More  than  150,000 
people  were  in  those  areas  and  esti- 
mates are  that  another  100,000- 
200,000  are  concentrated  just  inside 
the  Cambodian  border.  Persons  of  all 
descriptions,  including  some  former 
combatants,  wander  across  the  border 
into  the  areas.  Intensified  fighting  or 
continued  lack  of  food  may  force  addi- 
tional Cambodians  across  the  border  in 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

In  the  areas  visited,  we  saw  children 
near  death  from  acute  malnutrition  and 
disease.  We  saw  men  and  women  lying 
on  the  ground  in  makeshift  "hospi- 
tals." We  saw  people  too  weak  to  walk 
the  last  100  yards  to  food  distribution 
points.  The  eerie  quiet  strikes  a  visitor. 
Emaciated  and  sick  people  lay  on  the 
ground  in  a  silence  interrupted  only  by 
the  coughs  of  those  with  tuberculosis. 

These  areas  are  not  "camps."  They 
are  places  where  people  stopped  run- 
ning from  war  and  deprivation  inside 
Cambodia.  They  have  no  sanitary 
facilities,  little  water,  and  little  shelter. 
"Hospitals"  are  placed  where  the  very 
ill  and  the  dying  lie  on  the  ground.  We 
were  told  that  5-10%  of  the  people  in 
the  hospital  die  every  day.  A  large 
portion  are  beyond  help,  and  some  of 
those  we  saw  last  Monday  are  not  alive 
today. 

Food  distribution  points,  operated  by 
a  variety  of  relief  agencies,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  areas.  Those  strong 
enough  to  walk  to  the  distribution 
points  are  fed.  Those  who  cannot,  go 
hungry,  unless  relatives  or  friends 
help.  The  social  order  among  these 
people  has  so  deteriorated  that  they  are 
not  helping  those  outside  their  im- 
mediate family  group. 

The  principal  constraint  in  the  effort 
to  aid  the  refugees  in  the  areas  we  vis- 
ited is  insufficient  staff.  We  were  told 
by  physicians  in  the  camps  that  they 
had  adequate  medical  supplies  and  food 
but  they  did  not  have  enough  people  to 
distribute  either.  Without  adequate 
staff,  there  is  no  organized  system  for 
allocating  and  distributing  supplies  of 
food  or  medicine. 


Conditions  in  Cambodia 

Our  9-hour  visit  to  Cambodia  en- 
abled us  to  observe  the  rice  planting 
situation  around  the  capital,  to  see  the 
condition  of  the  city,  and  to  test  the, 
reaction  of  both  government  cadre  and 
ordinary  people  to  discussions  with  a, 
delegation  of  Americans.  In  addition 
we  met  with  the  Heng  Samrin  regime's 
Foreign  Minister  to  make  a  specific 
proposal  that  Phnom  Penh  permit  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC)  and  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF)  to  truck  emergency 
food  and  medical  supplies  from  Thai- 
land to  Cambodia. 

Phnom  Penh  authorities  received  us 
courteously  and  hospitably.  Our  guide 
for  the  day  was  a  middle-level  Foreign 
Ministry  official.  On  the  streets  we 
were  met  with  curiosity,  friendliness, 
and  a  few  suspicious  looks. 

The  shambles  that  was  Phnom  Penh 
can  hardly  be  called,  a  city.  The  run- 
down condition  of  this  once-gracefuF 
city  betrays  both  the  neglect  of  the  past 
4  years  and  deliberate  destruction  by. 
the  previous  regime;  both  the  national* 
bank  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
were  destroyed,  presumably  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  Phnom  Penh  residents  es- 
timate that  its  population  is  between 
30,000  and  70,000.  A  few  vehicles; 
travel  the  deserted  streets.  Whole  sec-' 
tions  of  the  town  are  still  barricaded 
shut.  We  saw  few  foreigners. 

Rice  is  scarce.  In  the  capital^  in  the 
absence  of  currency,  a  small  can  of  rice 
acts  as  the  medium  of  exchange  for  the 
few  street  hawkers  we  saw.  No  or- 
ganized central  market  exists.  Food  is 
distributed  through  local  street  mar- 
kets. The  former  central  market  area 
has  been  planted  in  coconuts.  Our  brief 
aerial  view  of  agricultural  areas  around 
Phnom  Penh  showed  small  plots  of 
vegetables  and  many  fields  of  rice.  A 
large  number  of  paddies  remain  fallow. 
This,  combined  with  the  comments  of 
more  knowledgeable  international  offi- 
cials and  short  interviews  with 
passers-by  during  our  tour  of  the  city, 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  govern- 
ment's claim  that  2  million  acres  of 
rice  have  been  planted  is  too  optimis- 
tic. 

ICRC/UNICEF  officials  in  Phnom 
Penh  confirmed  the  desperate  food 
situation  of  the  country.  To  date  their 
programs  have  dealt  successfully  with 
hospital  and  supplementary  feeding. 
Only  very  recently  have  the  two  agen- 
cies been  faced  with  the  logistical 
problems  created  by  bulk  arrivals  of 
rice. 

There  was  general  agreement  that 
approximately  30,000  tons  of  rice  per 
month  are  needed  inside  Cambodia. 
The  best  estimate  we  heard  was  that 
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nder  current  circumstances  only 
3,000-15.000  tons  of  foodstuffs  could 
e  moved  inside  Cambodia.  Transpor- 
ttion  within  Cambodia  is  the  major 
roblem.  Less  than  5,000  tons  of  food 
!er  month  can  now  be  moved  from  the 
ort  of  Kompong  Som.  The  port  of 
hnom  Penh  has  the  potential  to  handle 
n  additional  8,000  tons  if  inland 
ansportation  is  available.  The  present 
irlift  to  Phnom  Penh  adds  only  frac- 
onally  to  available  supplies. 

conclusions 

Our  principal  conclusion  is  that 
lousands  of  Cambodians  will  die  un- 
>;ss  a  massive  expansion  of  relief  ef- 
orts  proceeds  on  an  emergency  basis. 

This  finding  is  based  on  our  personal 
■bservation  of  refugees,  our  discus- 
Ions  with  the  international  relief  agen- 
ies,  and  our  discussions  with  the 
hnom  Penh  authorities. 

Our  interviews  indicated  that  as 
•lany  as  two-thirds  of  those  who  try  to 
;ach  Thailand  from  Cambodia  may  not 
,iake  it.  They  die  along  the  way  from 
tarvation  and  disease.  Given  the  con- 
ations in  Cambodia,  we  expect  the 
ow  of  refugees  to  continue  into  Thai- 
ind.  The  need  to  provide  assistance 
/ill  accelerate  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  refugee  problem  is  compounded 
ty  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Lao 
j'ho  further  flood  the  refugee  camps, 
.eports  of  an  extensive  shortfall  of 
Dod  in  Laos  will  undoubtedly  increase 
^e  refugee  flow  from  there  unless  re- 
jef  is  available  at  the  source. 
I  The  most  serious  problem  inside 
lambodia  and  along  the  border  with 
Thailand  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  food 
<nd  medical  supplies.  Under  the  best 
arcumstances,  the  shortfall  in  total 
'upplies  is  about  15,000  tons  per 
sionth.  The  current  situation  is  even 
j/orse  and  not  likely  to  improve  much 
h  the  near  future. 

|  We  have  concluded  that  this  condi- 
lon  need  not  exist.  There  is  a  practical 
olution  which  can  be  implemented 
mmediately.  An  all-land  route  can  be 
ipened  between  the  Thai  border  and 
I'hnom  Penh  along  highways  5  and  6. 

This  plan  could  increase  transport 
tapacity  by  as  much  as  1 ,000  tons  per 
jay  within  3-5  days  of  the  opening  of 

le  route  into  Cambodia. 

The  essential  considerations  for 
ipening  such  a  route  were,  first,  secu- 
rity of  the  shipments  and,  second,  au- 
thorization and  cooperation  from  the 
iuthorities  involved  (i.e.,  the  interna- 
iional  agencies,  the  Thai  Government, 
itie  authorities  in  Phnom  Penh,  and  the 
'/ietnamese). 

I  In  an  effort  to  open  up  the  land  route 
b  Cambodia,  we  met  with  the  head  of 
j.overnment  of  the  Thai  Kingdom,  a 


representative  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  representatives  of  the 
Phnom  Penh  authorities,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  international  agencies. 

Meetings  with  the 
Voluntary  Agencies 

We  met  with  representatives  of 
UNICEF,  the  ICRC,  and  World  Food 
Program  (WFP).  They  agreed  unani- 
mously that  the  key  to  solving  the  situa- 
tion inside  Cambodia  and  on  the  Thai 
border  was  to  establish  a  land  bridge. 
They  stand  ready  in  every  way  to  im- 
plement the  planning  and  shipment  of 
the  needed  supplies.  Other  aspects  of 
those  meetings  appear  throughout  the 
report  as  appropriate. 

Meeting  With  Thailand's 
Prime  Minister  Kriangsak 

At  the  time  of  our  meeting,  we  were 
just  beginning  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  land  bridge  to  Cambodia 
via  the  road  from  Aranyaprathet  near 
the  Thai-Cambodian  border.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  totally  supportive  of  the 
idea. 

He  felt  that  adequate  quantities  of 
most  of  the  needed  supplies  were  avail- 
able in  Thailand.  He  also  expressed  the 
view  that  there  were  enough  trucks  in 
Thailand  to  send  convoys  in  im- 
mediately. 

The  dominant  subject  of  our  meeting 
was  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Cam- 
bodian refugees.  The  day  before  our 
meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
had  taken  a  trip  to  the  border  and  had 
witnessed  first-hand  the  suffering.  He 
said  he  had  been  touched  by  this  ex- 
perience and  had  decided  to  open  the 
border  to  admit  all  refugees  from  Cam- 
bodia. This  was  an  unpopular  decision, 
he  said,  because  it  would  result  in  the 
displacement  of  60,000  Thais. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  us  that  he 
was  planning  to  move  the  refugees 
from  the  border  to  a  nearby  holding 
area.  In  fact,  the  movement  of  the  ref- 
ugees began  before  we  left  Thailand.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Prime  Minister 
made  it  clear  to  us  that  the  fleeing 
Cambodians  would  be  granted  only 
temporary  status. 

He  expressed  hope  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Khmer  to  return  home 
when  conditions  improve.  He  was  not 
optimistic  that  this  would  occur  soon. 
He  told  us  that  he  welcomed  the  grow- 
ing involvement  and  support  of  the  in- 
ternational relief  agencies.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  close  coordination  of 
that  effort. 

We  expressed  our  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  Prime  Minister's  hu- 
manitarian policy  toward  the  refugees, 


notably  his  decision  to  allow  unlimited 
entry  to  the  Khmer. 

Meeting  With  Nguyen  Co  Thach 
of  Vietnam 

At  the  Vietnamese  Embassy  in 
Bangkok  we  met  with  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Nguyen  Co 
Thach.  We  explained  that  we  did  not 
want  to  raise  political  questions.  We 
expressed  our  appreciation  for  his  help 
in  obtaining  a  favorable  reply  to  our 
request  to  visit  Phnom  Penh.  We  noted 
that  our  purpose  for  wanting  to  visit 
Phnom  Penh  was  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  international  relief 
agencies  and  get  a  more  complete  view 
of  the  problems  of  refugees.  We  em- 
phasized in  our  discussions  that  U.S. 
assistance  to  needy  Cambodians  would 
be  provided  through  the  international 
organizations. 

We  asked  Mr.  Thach  if  his  govern- 
ment would  cooperate  in  providing  se- 
curity for  truck  convoys  on  an  overland 
route  between  Thailand  and  Cambodia. 
He  replied  first  by  saying  that  he  could 
not  speak  for  the  Cambodian  people. 
But,  he  added:  "If  the  Cambodian 
people  or  the  Cambodian  Government 
asked  us  for  help  we  will  agree.  There 
is  no  problem  on  this.  You  can  be  sure 
any  humanitarian  actions  without  ul- 
terior motives  we  will  welcome." 

Mr.  Thach  emphasized  that  the  truck 
convoy  proposal  was  no  problem  for 
his  government  but  was  a  question  that 
had  to  be  addressed  by  Phnom  Penh. 
He  said  that  Vietnamese  troops  would 
not  fire  on  trucks  that  were  on  human- 
itarian missions. 

Meeting  With  Officials 
in  Phnom  Penh 

We  presented  the  proposal  for  a  land 
route  to  Phnom  Penh's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, emphasizing  the  humanitarian  need 
and  our  desire  to  make  political  consid- 
erations secondary  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  life  and  death.  With  regard 
to  the  security  of  food  convoys,  he 
agreed  that  Phnom  Penh  could  insure 
security  for  the  shipments  and  drivers. 
He  said  that  he  would  take  the  proposal 
to  the  Central  Committee  for  decision. 
In  the  meantime,  relief  supply  by  sea 
and  air  should  continue.  We  urged  him 
to  recommend  the  speedy  and  favorable 
decision.  We  pointed  out  that  to  delay 
is  to  prolong  the  human  suffering. 

Subsequently  Hun  Sen  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  press:  "In  case 
of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  aid,  we 
are  ready  to  study  with  the  two  organi- 
zations the  improvement  of  our  means 
of  reception  and  transportation  and  to 
think  about  other  access  routes  in  case 
of  need."  We  view  his  statement  as  a 
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l/JV.  Pledging  Conference 
for  Khmer  Refugees 


U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  called  for  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly to  hold  a  pledging  conference 
to  encourage  member  nations  to  com- 
mit funds  for  humanitarian  relief  for 
Khmer  refugees.  That  conference  was 
held  in  New  York  November  5,  1979. 
Following  is  a  statement  Secretary 
Vance  made  at  that  session . x 

Mr.  Secretary  General,  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  initiative  in  calling  this 
conference  and  your  leadership  in  ad- 
dressing this  crisis.  I  will  be  brief,  for 
we  are  here,  today,  to  act.  We  are  here 
to  make,  through  our  individual  contri- 
butions, an  international  commitment 
to  deal  with  a  human  tragedy  of  almost 
unfathomable  proportions. 

We  need  no  other  call  to  action  than 
the  grim  facts  in  Kampuchea. 

•  A  nation  of  7  million  has  been 
ravaged  by  famine  and  disease,  brutal- 
ity and  war.  Some  2  million  have 
perished. 

•  Death  has  struck  hardest  at  the 
children.  An  entire  generation  of  Kam- 
pucheans  may  have  been  lost. 


•  The  meager  food  available  has  be- 
come a  booty  of  war. 

•  Malaria  is  rampant.  Anthrax  has 
appeared.  Minimal  health  care  is  virtu- 
ally nonexistent. 

Even  these  are  only  fragments  of  the 
tragedy.  Statistics  are  only  a  shadow  of 
the  reality.  The  reality  of  Kampuchea, 
of  a  people  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
is  most  powerfully  conveyed  by  the 
images  of  suffering  carried  in  our  daily 
newspapers.  The  silent  grief  of  a  young 
Khmer  mother  cradling  her  dead  baby 
in  her  arms,  a  victim  of  starvation,  or 
the  vacant  gaze  of  an  infant  beyond 
help  and  hope  in  a  makeshift  orphanage 
in  Phnom  Penh. 

We  are  here  as  diplomats,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  governments,  to  ad- 
dress this  reality.  But  first  of  all,  we 
are  here  as  human  beings.  Our  presence 
reflects  the  concern  of  millions  of 
human  beings  in  all  our  nations  who 
care  about  this  suffering.  Some  issues 
transcend  politics.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Clearly,  there  are  differences  among 
governments  on  the  political  situation 
in  Kampuchea.  But  all  of  us  must  put 


those  differences  aside  as  we  ask  all  tht' 
authorities  involved  in  Kampuchea  t( 
turn  away  from  calculations  of  politica 
and  military  advantage  and  turn  to  tht 
overwhelming  human  issue  before  us. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  single 
out  the  Government  of  Thailand  for  its 
courageous  and  correct  decision  to 
allow  into  its  country  large  numbers  of 
people  fleeing  famine  and  disease.  The 
burden  this  places  on  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment is  immense,  and  we  in  the  in- 
ternational community  owe  Thailand 
not  only  our  admiration  but  also  oui 
full  support. 

So  let  us  get  to  the  business  at  hand. 
I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  place  sub- 
stantial material  resources  behind  a 
major  humanitarian  effort. 

•  President  Carter  has  committed  the 
United  States  to  a  contribution  during 
the  next  6  months  of  $30  million  foi 
international  relief  efforts  in  Kam- 
puchea and  $9  milli6n  for  Khmer  whe 
have  recently  fled  to  Thailand. 

•  Our  Congress  is  approving  $3( 
million  of  additional  funds  for  the  nex' 
phase  of  relief  efforts.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  our  already  substantial  contri 
butions  to  the  refugee  program  in  the 
same  area. 

•  And  we  will  give  our  full  sup- 
port, in  any  way  that  will  be  helpful,  to 
the  efforts  of  the   United   Nations; 
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Senators  (Cont'd) 

positive  reference  to  the  land  bridge 
because  the  only  way  practical  of  sub- 
stantially increasing  aid  is  by  a  truck 
route  along  highways  5  and  6. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Bangkok  has 
been  in  contact  with  officials  of 
ICRC/UNICEF  requesting  that  they 
follow  through  on  this  directly  with  the 
officials  in  Phnom  Penh. 

Recommendations 

1 .  The  United  States  should  provide 
strong  support  for  the  creation  of  a 
"land  bridge"  operated  by  the  ICRC 
and  UNICEF  to  bring  food  and  medi- 
cine into  Cambodia.  We  should  strive 
to  do  the  following: 

•  Achieve  agreement  to  permit  up  to 
1 ,000  tons  of  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  be  carried  daily  by  truck  into 
Cambodia  from  Thailand; 

•  Acquire  by  lease  or  purchase  a 
sufficient  number  of  trucks  to  establish 
the  necessary  distribution  network  (one 
international  relief  official  believes  a 
total  of  500  trucks  is  needed); 

•  Assure  the  security  of  the  truck 
convoys;  and 

•  Establish   storage  centers  at  re- 


gional distribution  points  on  the  main 
highways  between  the  border  and 
Phnom  Penh. 

2.  In  order  to  develop  an  interna- 
tional program  of  food  relief  for  In- 
dochinese  refugees,  the  United  States 
should: 

•  Expedite  implementation  of  the 
full  $69  million  6-month  aid  package 
announced  by  President  Carter  on  Oc- 
tober 24; 

•  Assess  funding  requirements  for  a 
longer  range  program  of  food  and 
medical  relief; 

•  Name  a  senior-level  White  House 
coordinator  with  specific  respon- 
sibilities for  implementation  of  the 
food  and  medical  relief  program  in 
Cambodia;  and 

•  Utilize  emergency  relief  funds  to 
provide  sufficient  logistic  support  to 
the  ICRC  and  UNICEF  to  get  food  and 
medicine  to  where  it  is  needed. 

3.  The  President  should  call  on  other 
nations  and  American  citizens  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  international  organi- 
zations and  voluntary  agencies.  Both 
money  and  volunteers  are  needed. 

4.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
make  diplomatic  efforts  and  mobilize 


world  opinion  in  support  of  the  opening 
of  the  land  bridge  to  Cambodia.  The 
role  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  is  critical  to  the  success 
of  this  effort. 

5.  The  United  States  should  assist 
the  international  relief  agencies  as  ap- 
propriate to: 

•  Increase  and  regulate  distribution 
of  food  and  medicine  on  the  border 
areas; 

•  Increase  immediately  the  staff  in 
the  border  areas; 

•  Increase  capacity  of  the  ports  to 
handle  shipments  by  sea; 

•  Provide  air  transportation  for  criti- 
cally needed  items; 

•  Establish  a  system  for  equitable 
distribution  from  central  storage 
facilities  to  local  areas  inside  Cam- 
bodia; and 

•  Secure  agreement  that  the  interna- 
tional agencies  have  staff  and  access  to 
insure  that  food  is  used  effectively.    □ 


'Made  to  reporters  assembled  in  the  Briefinj 
Room  at  the  White  House  (text  from  Weekl; 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Oct 
29,  1979). 

2  Text  from  White  House  press  release  o: 
Oct.  26. 
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Refugees - 
An  international  Obligation 


by  Harry  F.  Young 

This  article  on  the  world  refugee 
situation  since  World  War  II  was 
written  especially  for  the  Bulletin. 
Dr.  Young  is  the  senior  writer  in  the 
Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Public 
Communication,  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. 

It  is  often  said,  and  justly,  that  the 
20th  century  is  the  age  of  the  refugee. 
Of  course,  it  is  many  other  things  as 
well,  and  refugees  are  not  only  a  20th- 
:entury  phenomenon.  The  word  "refu- 
gee" has  been  part  of  the  English  vo- 
:abulary  since  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury when  it  was  first  used  for  the 
Huguenots  who  had  found  refuge  in 
England  after  their  expulsion  from 
France.  It  was  available  for  use  on 
other  occasions  in  the  18th  and  19th 
;enturies.  But  it  was  not  until  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  "refugee" 
Decame  a  common  word  conveying  an 
mage  of  many  people  in  flight  or  dri- 
ven from  their  homes  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion. 

The  White  Russians 

Refugee  history  in  our  time  begins 
vith  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917.  In 
'hat  great  upheaval,  \xh  million 
I 'White"  Russians  fled  their  homeland 
[ind  sought  refuge  abroad.  These  were  a 
lew  type  of  migrants,  unlike  the  Euro- 
peans who  crossed  the  oceans  in  the 
previous  century  to  North  America  and 
Australia.  Most  of  the  latter  had  left 
lome  of  their  own  accord  for  a  new 


JNICEF,  the  International  Committee 
)f  the  Red  Cross,  and  private  voluntary 
;roups  as  they  continue  the  enormous 
ask  they  have  now  begun. 

We  must  pursue  every  avenue  and 
ise  every  means  to  bring  relief  supplies 
o  people  desperately  in  need.  Whether 
jhrough  Thailand,  through  Vietnam,  or 
|>y  sea,  whether  by  truck — as  we  have 
'ecently  urged — by  airlift,  or  by  river 
ransport,  food  and  medicine,  in  suffi- 
cient measure,  must  be  delivered.  The 
International  relief  agencies  must  be 
|illowed  to  do  their  jobs,  to  see  that 
;ielp  gets  to  the  people  so  desperately 
|n  need. 

This  is  a  compelling  moment.  Our 
lommon  humanity  calls  us  to  action.  □ 
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country  of  their  own  choosing  and  with 
the  intention  of  starting  life  anew.  The 
White  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
fled  their  homeland,  and  where  they 
landed  (at  first,  in  any  case)  made  very 
little  difference.  They  did  not  arrive  as 
laborers  needed  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy but  as  unexpected  political  fugi- 
tives who,  for  the  most  part,  became  a 
public  burden. 

League  Efforts 

The  White  Russians  were  the  first 
refugees  assisted  by  an  official  interna- 
tional agency.  Private  relief  organiza- 
tions, finding  their  resources  over- 
strained, asked  the  League  of  Nations 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  as  "an  obli- 
gation of  international  justice."  In 
1921  the  League  set  up  a  High  Com- 
mission for  refugees  headed  by  a  noted 
humanitarian,  the  Norwegian  explorer 
Fridtjof  Nansen.  The  main  task  was  to 
secure  civil  status  to  the  Russians  who 
were  scattered  throughout  Europe 
without  legal  protection  and  represen- 
tation. The  High  Commissioner  intro- 
duced an  identity  document  known  as 
the  Nansen  Passport  which  gained  wide 
acceptance  and  was  later  extended  to 
Armenian  and  other  refugees.  But  be- 
yond this  progress  was  minimal. 

Refugees,  as  the  League  discovered, 
were  an  issue  that  had  none  of  the 
simplicity  of  world  health  or  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery.  Legal  questions 
and  political  concerns  clouded  what 
might  seem  to  be  a  purely  humanitarian 
issue.  Shortly  after  Hitler  came  to 
power  and  Nazi  persecution  began,  the 
League  created  a  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  Coming  From  Germany. 
But  this  agency  had  little  positive  ef- 
fect, for  there  was  no  European  gov- 
ernment that  was  prepared  to  let  a  pos- 
sibly temporary  issue  complicate  its 
relations  with  powerful  Germany.  The 
32  governments  that  met  on  the  Ger- 
man refugee  question  at  Evian-les- 
Bains,  in  France,  in  1938,  at  President 
Roosevelt's  suggestion,  also  could 
provide  no  effective  relief.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  order  to  the  German  ref- 
ugee outflow,  they  created  the  Inter- 
Governmental  Committee  on  Refugees, 
which  survived  the  war  and  was  active 
until  1947.  In  the  fall  of  1938  the 
League  also  amalgamated  the  Nansen 
commission  and  the  commission  for 
German  refugees,  bringing  all  League 
refugee  work  under  one  head.  But 
within  less  than  a  year  Europe  was  at 


war,   and   the  refugee  question  was 
transformed  beyond  all  recognition. 

World  War  II 

World  War  II  set  in  motion  far- 
reaching  political  forces.  At  the  time, 
however,  no  one  could  foresee  how 
difficult  the  refugee  problem  would  be- 
come. What  was  clear  was  that  the 
German  war  machine  had  uprooted  tens 
of  millions  of  people  from  across  the 
whole  continent  and  that  those  who 
were  still  alive  at  war's  end  would  be 
left  stranded  far  from  their  homes.  And 
so  the  Allied  powers  in  1943  charged 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  (UNRRA) 
"to  prepare  and  undertake  measures  for 
the  return  of  prisoners  and  exiles  to 
their  country  of  origin."  All  agreed 
that  the  solution  was  to  transport  the 
displaced  persons  (DP's)  home  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  German  armies 
surrendered  in  May  1945.  By  October 
Allied  authorities  had  repatriated  some 
7  million  persons. 

Soon,  however,  it  was  clear  that  the 
DP  problem  was  not  to  be  solved  so 
easily.  Many  Eastern  Europeans  did 
not  want  to  go  back  to  their  country  of 
origin.  Jews  aspired  to  a  new  homeland 
in  Palestine,  and  others  were  afraid  to 
go  back  to  lands  that  had  fallen  under 
Soviet  control  or  influence.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  1945,  the  DP  camps  were 
still  sheltering  a  million  persons,  who 
were  joined  by  early  1946  by  another 
million  so-called  new  refugees,  also 
from  Eastern  Europe. 

U.N.  Efforts 

The  DP  and  refugee  problems  came 
before  the  United  Nations.  In  1946  the 
General  Assembly  created  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  as  a 
temporary  specialized  agency  with 
wide  authority  to  deal  with  European 
DP's  and  refugees.  A  distinction  was 
made  between  these  two  types  of 
homeless  persons.  A  DP  was  someone 
who  had  been  deported  as  forced  labor 
or  for  racial  or  political  reasons,  while 
the  refugee  was  someone  outside  his  or 
her  homeland  because  of  prewar  fascist 
persecution  or — and  this  made  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  protection  to  anti- 
Communists — due  to  later  events  and 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  of  their  home 
government.  The  statute  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
Western  countries.  Although  the  IRO 
was  to  promote  repatriation  by  all  pos- 
sible means  (as  desired  by  the  Soviet 
bloc),  each  eligible  person  was  free  to 
decide  against  repatriation  and  for  re- 
settlement somewhere  else.  It  was  the 
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U.N.'s  hope  that  the  IRO  would  pro- 
vide a  permanent  solution  within  a  few 
years. 

But  the  IRO  proved  to  be  a  begin- 
ning rather  than  an  end.  In  Europe  the 
problem  defied  a  permanent  solution. 
In  4Vi  years  of  operation,  the  IRO 
moved  1  million  persons  (including 
73,000  repatriates).  But  there  remained 
a  hard  core  of  the  aged  and  infirm  and 
others  who  were  not  "emigrable." 
And  in  the  meantime  new  refugees 
continued  to  arrive.  In  IRO's  last  year, 
195 1 ,  between  1 ,000  and  1 ,500  Eastern 
Europeans  crossed  the  borders  into 
non-Communist  countries  each  month 
(not  including  Germans  leaving  the 
Soviet  Zone  who  were  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  West  German  Government). 

At  the  same  time,  urgent  refugee 
problems  had  arisen  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East.  In  the  turmoil  surrounding 
Israel's  birth  in  1948,  over  770,000 
Palestinians  fled  into  neighboring 
countries.  And  in  China  the  Communist 
victory  over  the  Kuomintang  started  a 
flow  of  refugees  pouring  into  Hong 
Kong.  The  Korean  war  also  created  a 
serious  DP  and  refugee  problem  on  that 
peninsula. 

The  United  Nations  took  up  each  of 
these  problems  separately.  They  did 
not  come  within  the  mandate  of  the 
IRO  which  was  confined  to  existing 
groups  of  Europeans.  In  1950  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  building  on  an  emer- 
gency organization  created  earlier,  es- 
tablished the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA)  for  Palestinians  in 
the  Near  East.  But  it  found  no  way  to 
set  up  a  fund  to  assist  the  Chinese  in 
Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong's  long  estab- 
lished policy  was  to  treat  all  Chinese 
who  found  haven  there  not  as  refugees 
but  as  immigrants,  and  as  immigrants 
they  could  not  qualify  for  assistance 
from  regular  U.N.  refugee  programs. 
What  help  they  received  came  from 
British  authorities,  private  donations 
through  voluntary  agencies,  and  the 
U.S.  Far  Eastern  Refugee  Program 
(FERP),  begun  in  1954.  The  United 
Nations  also  designed  a  separate  pro- 
gram for  Korea,  the  U.N.  Korean  Re- 
construction Agency  (UNKRA). 

The  year  1951  saw  several  decisive 
steps  to  improve  the  status  of  refugees. 
It  was  now  clear  that  refugees  were 
going  to  be  a  chronic  problem  of  this 
age  and  would  need  continuing  protec- 
tion. First  the  General  Assembly 
created  a  refugee  agency  of  almost 
global  responsibility,  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR). 
The  UNHCR  did  not  succeed  to  all  of 
IRO's  duties,  for  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  an  operating  agency.  It  was  not  to 
run  camps  or  arrange  for  transportation 
or  resettlement  or  care  for  the  refugee's 


physical  needs.  Its  main  purpose,  un- 
changed over  the  years,  was  to  provide 
legal  protection.  As  the  advocate  of 
refugee  rights  it  was  to  use  its  good  of- 
fices to  induce  governments  to  meet 
their  obligations  toward  refugees. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  it  gained 
the  authority  to  dispense  the  material 
assistance  that  at  first  was  to  be  pro- 
vided by  other  agencies. 

UNHCR's  main  support  has  been  the 
Inter-Governmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  (ICEM).  Founded 
at  U.S.  suggestion  in  1951,  it  absorbed 
some  of  the  IRO  facilities  and  staff, 
although  it  is  not  a  U.N.  agency.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  overpopulation  in  Europe 
by  supplying  low-cost  transportation  to 
emigrants,  including  refugees.  Later  it 
took  on  responsibilities  in  other  conti- 
nents, and  now  it  is  working  closely 
with  the  UNHCR  in  assisting  refugees 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Refugee  Magna  Carta 

Also  completed  in  1951  (though  not 
put  into  effect  until  1954)  was  the  U.N. 
Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees,  known  as  the  refugee  Magna 
Carta.  The  purpose  of  the  convention 
was  to  secure  to  stateless  refugees  a 
body  of  rights  in  international  law.  No 
real  progress  had  been  made  on  this 
issue,  despite  the  League's  concern,  in 
the  period  between  the  wars.  A  refu- 
gee's legal  standing  still  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  obligations  toward  him 
or  her  that  the  country  of  asylum  had 
voluntarily  assumed.  The  convention 
established  the  rule  that  a  refugee  was 
not  to  be  penalized  for  illegal  entry  (if 
coming  directly  from  the  country  he  or 
she  had  fled)  and  was  not  to  be  expel- 
led to  the  frontiers  of  the  country  where 
his  or  her  life  was  threatened.  The  con- 
vention guaranteed  continuing  personal 
status  to  refugees,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  attached  to  marriage, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
country  of  asylum.  Refugees  were  en- 
titled to  administrative  or  consular 
services,  such  as  issuance  of  a  travel 
document.  In  public  education,  social 
security,  public  welfare,  and  other 
matters  they  were  to  be  no  less 
privileged  than  the  nationals  of  the 
host  country,  and  in  employment,  ac- 
quiring property,  and  admittance  to 
studies  and  professions  they  were  to 
enjoy  treatment  no  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  to  other  aliens  generally. 

U.N.  Definition  of  Refugees 

The  first  article  of  the  1951  conven- 
tion contained  a  definition  of  the  refu- 
gee. Who  was  eligible  for  international 


protection  and  assistance  as  a  refuge* 
was  a  question  of  vital  importance,  am 
one  for  which  there  had  been,  up  t( 
now,  no  general  answer.  Of  course,  al 
refugee  agencies,  since  the  Nansei 
Commission,  had  been  concerned  wit! 
the  political  fugitive,  that  is,  the  victirr 
of  government  policy,  and  not  person; 
fleeing  from  a  natural  catastrophe.  Bu 
each  agency  had  been  designed  to  serv< 
a  particular  body  of  persons  —  Rus 
sians,  Germans,  DP's,  or  Palestini 
ans — and  the  first  international  agenc) 
with  a  mandate  broad  enough  to  permi 
a  definition  of  the  refugee  in  tht 
abstract  was  the  UNHCR. 

The  convention  took  over  an< 
slightly  expanded  the  UNHCR  defini 
tion.  A  refugee  was  a  person  who  was 
outside  his  or  her  country  of  nationalit) 
or  habitual  residence  because  01 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  on  ac 
count  of  race,  religion,  nationality 
membership  in  a  particular  socia 
group,  or  political  opinion,  who  was 
unwilling,  because  of  such  fear,  tc 
avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  protec. 
tion  of  his  or  her  country  of  origin  or  tc 
return  to  the  country  of  habitual  resi< 
dence.  Such,  in  essence,  were  the 
qualities  of  the  political  refugee. 

But  there  was  more  to  the  definition 
It  was  hedged  in  by  limitations  or 
place  and  time  not  contained  in  tht 
UNHCR  statute.  For,  as  always  wher, 
refugee  rights  were  debated,  manj 
countries  were  not  prepared  to  accep, 
an  open-ended  responsibility  and  pre 
ferred  to  handle  emergencies  as  the) 
arose  and  as  needs  could  best  bt 
judged.  And  so  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention were  to  apply  to  existing 
groups  of  refugees,  namely  those  who 
owed  their  status  to  events  occurring 
before  January  1,  1951.  What  was 
more,  signatories  could,  by  declara- 
tion, limit  their  responsibility  to  refu- 
gees from  events  that  had  taken  place 
in  Europe. 

The  cutoff  date  was  removed  by  a 
U.N.  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees,  completed  in  1967.  By  this 
time  most  states  had  concluded  that  the 
time  limitation  gave  them  little  protec- 
tion. In  the  modern  world,  refugee 
problems  were,  by  nature,  international 
and  could  not  be  ignored,  even  if  they 
occurred  in  faraway  places,  if  only  foi 
humanitarian  reasons.  This  was  appar- 
ent in  the  fall  of  1956  when  200,OOC 
Hungarians,  within  a  period  of  i 
month,  fled  into  Austria  and  Yugo 
slavia.  In  spite  of  the  time  limitation 
the  U.N.  agencies  and  Western  gov- 
ernments came  to  the  rescue  withoui 
any  hesitation. 

What  made  the  cutoff  date  in  a  uni- 
versal convention  even  more  unrealistic 
was  the  situation  in  Africa.   In  this 
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continent  of  new  and  struggling  states 
and  of  residual  colonialism,  refugees 
became  a  permanent  feature  in  numbers 
unknown  in  Europe  or  Asia  since  the 
uprooting  that  took  place  during  World 
War  II.  It  was  difficult  (though  not  im- 
possible) to  derive  African  situations 
from  events  prior  to  1951. 

U.S.  Aid  to  Refugees 

No  country  has  played  such  a  deci- 
,  sive  role  in  world  refugee  affairs  as  the 
United  States.  Assuming  a  large  share 
of  the  costs  of  most  international  refu- 
gee programs  since  the  UNRRA,  it  has 
also  maintained  extensive  programs  of 
lits  own  supported  wholly  by  U.S. 
funds.  These  include  the  U.S.  Refugee 
Program  (USRP)  for  Eastern  European 
refugees  (started  as  the  U.S.  Escapee 
Program  in   1952),  the  FERP  for  Chi- 
nese in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  educa- 
tional  aid  for  young  refugees  from 
southern  Africa,  assistance  to  refugees 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  food  al- 
lotments under  PL  480  (Food  for  Peace 
program),   and  special   programs  of 
domestic  assistance  for  those  who  have 
;fled  directly  to  the  United  States, 
namely,  Cubans  after   1959  and  In- 
dochinese  since   1975.   Like  the  U.N. 
programs,  each  had  its  own  mandate 
land  separate  organization.   Initially 
ithere  was  no  unified  administration  or 
central  policy  guidance  for  refugees  as 
|a  whole.  Refugee  programs  were  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  the  1960's,  however,  Congress 
iprovided  a  coherent  financial  authority. 
The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  authorized  appropriations 
ito  cover  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
UNHCR  and  to  the  ICEM,  the  costs  of 
(the  USRP  and  the  FERP  and  to  meet 
|new  refugee  needs.  It  also  provided 
(authority  to  assist  Cuban  refugees  in 
the  United  States,  and  Congress  used 
Its  authorities  to  provide  assistance  to 
'[ndochinese  refugees  after  the  fall  of 
;Saigon  in  1975. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  the 
pleading  country  of  resettlement.  Since 
11945  close  to  2  million  refugees  have 
!round  a  new  home  in  the  United  States. 
While  Canada  and  Australia  have  a 
setter  per-capita  record,  these  vast  un- 
derpopulated countries  at  first  selected 
refugees  primarily  for  their  economic 
Value.  Australia  insisted  on  a  2-year 
ivork  contract  and  gave  strong  prefer- 
ence to  single  males  from  Baltic  coun- 
Iries,  while  Canada  asked  for  those 
filling  to  do  heavy  manual  labor.  (In- 
leresting  for  comparison  are  the  two 
Jipecial  cases  of  Israel  and  West  Ger- 
many where  immigration  has  been  a 
iiominant  fact  of  national   life.   The 


Jewish  population  of  Israel  of  about  3 
million  has  more  than  quadrupled  since 
1948,  with  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
due  to  immigration.  The  West  German 
population  of  about  60  million  includes 
about  12  million  refugees  and  expel- 
lees, all  of  German  extraction.) 

U.S.  Immigration  Law 

Until  1965  U.S.  permanent  immi- 
gration law  made  no  explicit  provision 
for  the  refugee.  All  immigration  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952,  as  amended  (most 
recently  in  1978).  The  predecessor  to 
the  1952  act  set  a  ceiling  on  immigra- 
tion and  established  a  system  of  dis- 
tributing visas  by  nationality  (defined 
in  most  cases  by  the  country  of  birth). 
The  number,  or  quota,  of  visas  allotted 
to  each  nationality  corresponded  to  the 
share  it  had  already  contributed  to  the 
U.S.  ethnic  make-up.  This  resulted  in  a 
large  quota  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  small  quotas  for  southern  and  East- 
ern Europe.  While  the  large  German 
quota  enabled  many  refugees  from  the 
Hitler  regime  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  regular  immigrants,  postwar  DP's 
and  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  who 
wished  to  come  to  the  United  States 
had  no  choice  but  to  wait  or  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  other  countries  of 
immigration. 

At  first  the  United  States,  responding 
to  this  need,  tried  to  speed  up  DP  ad- 
missions without  changing  the  quota 
system.  About  80,000  Poles,  Baits, 
and  southern  Europeans  (about  half  of 
them  refugees)  were  admitted  under  a 
December  1945  directive  by  President 
Truman  to  use  the  quota  numbers  ac- 
cumulated during  the  war.  And  the 
215,000  DP's  admitted  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948  were  to  be 
charged  against  the  quotas  of  future 
years.  It  was  only  with  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953  that  the  United 
States  went  outside  the  quota  system  by 
authorizing  distribution  of  215,000 
special  nonquota  immigrant  visas  to  a 
number  of  eligible  groups  of  Europeans 
and  Chinese.  The  McCarran- Walter  act 
of  1952,  amending  the  immigration  and 
nationality  law,  had  eliminated  the 
clause  excluding  Asians  as  immigrants 
but  had  retained  the  quota  system. 

Refugees  were  first  mentioned  ex- 
plicitly in  the  general  immigration  law 
in  the  amendments  passed  in  1965.  The 
law  abolished  the  national  origins 
quota  system  and  set  up  in  its  place  a 
hierarchy  of  preferences  for  visa  dis- 
tribution based  on  personal  qualities; 
that  is,  relationship  with  U.S.  citizens, 
accomplishments,  labor  skills,  and  so 
forth.  First  preference  went  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.   citizens;  the 


ASYLUM  AND  RESKTTLKMKNT 

The  right  of  political  asylum  is  well- 
established  in  international  law,  but  con- 
trary to  common  belief  it  is  a  right  not  of 
the  person  seeking  haven  but  of  the  state 
that  is  granting  it.  The  theory  is  that 
every  state,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty, 
has  an  absolute  right  to  determine  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  its  territory. 
Nevertheless,  states  that  are  party  to  the 
1951  U.N.  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  accept  the  obligation 
not  to  expel  refugees  "to  the  frontiers  of 
territories  where  [their]  life  or  freedom 
would  be  threatened." 

Refugee  doctrine  distinguishes  between 
a  state  of  first  asylum  and  a  state  of  sec- 
ond asylum  (or  resettlement  state).  A 
country  that  has  received,  but  cannot  as- 
similate, large  numbers  of  refugees  com- 
ing directly  from  their  homelands  is  a 
state  of  first  asylum,  whereas  a  country 
that  accepts  for  permanent  resettlement  a 
refugee  already  granted  asylum  in  another 
country  is  a  state  of  second  asylum.  The 
main  states  of  second  asylum  for  In- 
dochinese  refugees  have  been  the  United 
States,  France,  Canada,  and  Australia. 


seventh  (and  last)  to  refugees.  Hemi- 
spheric immigration  ceilings  established 
by  this  law  were  put  together  in  1978  to 
form  a  worldwide  ceiling  of  290,000 
immigrants  per  year.  Refugees  received 
6%  of  this  ceiling,  or  17,400.  Refu- 
gees, however,  do  not  enter  the  country 
on  the  same  terms  as  others.  They  are 
conditional  entrants  and  must  wait  2 
years  before  they  can  apply  for  status 
as  immigrants. 

There  was  a  definition  of  the  refugee 
given  in  the  1965  law;  it  was  narrower 
than  that  of  the  1951  U.N.  convention. 
Refugee  programs  dependent  upon 
American  initiative  and  funds  spanned 
the  globe.  And  yet  the  U.S.  immigra- 
tion law  of  1965,  following  the  practice 
of  the  1950's,  continued  to  tie  refugee 
status  to  communism  and  turmoil  in  the 
Middle  East.  Thus,  under  the  1965 
law,  refugees  are  persons  who  "be- 
cause of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion  .  .  . 
have  fled  from  any  communist  or 
communist-dominated  country  or  area, 
or  from  any  country  in  the  general  area 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  return  to  such  country  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion." 

The  United  States  was  not  a  party  to 
the  1951  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  (which  gave  rise  to 
certain  legal  doubts).  But  it  did  sign 
the  1967  U.N.  protocol  abolishing  the 
cutoff  date  in  the  1951  convention,  and 
this  meant  accepting  a  definition  of  the 
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refugee  at  variance  with  the  one  given 
in  U.S.  domestic  law  for  immigration 
purposes.  The  term  as  used  in  the  1962 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
was  not  defined,  however,  and  in  ap- 
plication is  broader  than  the  immigra- 
tion definition. 

The  Parole 

Thus  limited  by  its  immigration 
laws,  the  United  States  could  not  have 
admitted  as  many  refugees  as  it  has  in 
the  past  14  years  if  the  executive 
branch  had  not  had  use  of  a  special 
authority  known  as  the  parole.  Insti- 
tuted by  the  McCarran-Walter  act  of 
1952,  the  parole  clause  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  admit  to  the 
United  States  temporarily,  for  "emer- 
gent reasons"  or  for  reasons  deemed  in 
the  national  interest,  any  alien  apply- 
ing for  admission.  Referring  to  the  use 
of  the  parole  to  admit  over  30,000 
Hungarian  refugees  between  1956  and 
1958,  Congressman  Walter  said:  "We 
never  anticipated  anything  of  this  mag- 
nitude, but  we  did  know  this  sort  of 
situation  would  arise.  That  is  why  the 
provision  was  put  in  the  law."  The 
parole  enabled  the  United  States  to 
admit  refugees  from  non-Communist 
countries,  such  as  Chile,  after  1973. 
And  in  the  absence  of  other  authority, 
the  executive  branch  has  had  to  resort 
to  the  parole  to  admit  large  numbers  of 
refugees  in  emergency  situations. 

The  parole  was  used  extensively  to 
admit  anti-Castro  Cubans  in  the 
1960's.  Of  the  some  800,000  Cubans 
who  have  gone  into  exile  in  the  20 
years  that  Castro  has  ruled  their  island, 
some  650,000  have  found  refuge  in 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment opened  a  reception  center  for 
Cuban  refugees  in  1960  and  created  a 
special  assistance  program  in  1961. 
The  largest  number  of  refugee  Cubans 
processed  into  the  United  States  in  a 
single  year,  1962,  was  78,000.  By 
comparison,  in  the  8  months  of  1975 
following  the  fall  of  Saigon,  the  United 
States  took  in  and  found  homes  for 
135,000  refugees  from  Indochina. 

The  1975  Indochinese  Exodus 

The  flow  of  Indochinese  refugees 
started  with  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  April 
1975.  Preparations  began  when  the 
outcome  of  the  fighting  was  no  longer 
in  doubt.  Alerting  the  UNHCR  and 
ICEM  to  an  impending  refugee  crisis, 
the  United  States  invoked  the  parole 
authority  to  admit  into  the  country  per- 
sons whose  lives  were  believed  to  be  in 
danger.  Within  a  few  days  at  the  end  of 
April,  some  130,000  Vietnamese,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  Laotians  and 


Cambodians,  had  quit  their  country  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
Many  had  been  evacuated  by  air  from 
staging  sites  in  Saigon  while  others  left 
by  sea  either  in  U.S.  vessels  or  under 
U.S.  naval  escort  for  transit  centers  in 
Guam  and  the  Philippines. 

An  interagency  task  force,  supported 
by  private  voluntary  organizations,  set 
about  the  work  of  resettlement.  Recep- 
tion centers  were  quickly  opened  at 
military  bases  in  California,  Florida, 
Arkansas,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  job 
that  lay  before  them  was  without  any 
real  precedent  in  American  history. 
The  Federal  Government  had  only  the 
experience  of  the  Cuban  resettlement  to 
guide  it,  and  these  new  refugees  were 
Orientals  who  had  been  whisked  almost 
overnight  into  an  Occidental  country  of 
which  many  had  only  superficial 
knowledge. 

The  operation  relied  heavily  upon 
the  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 
These  organizations,  most  of  them 
church  based,  had  long  experience 
settling  and  caring  for  immigrants  and 
refugees.  It  was  they  who  found  the 
sponsors  who  would  give  individual  as- 
sistance to  refugees,  arranged  for 
transportation,  and  watched  over  the 
refugees  until  they  were  self-support- 
ing. Fort  Chaffee  in  Arkansas,  the 
largest  of  the  reception  centers,  was 
open  until  December  1975.  In  less  than 
8  months,  130,000  Vietnamese  and 
5,000  Cambodians  had  been  started  on 
new  lives.  Considering  the  difficulties 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  success. 

The  Flow  From  Indochina 

The  exodus  from  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  of  April  1975  was  followed 
later  that  year  by  a  flow  of  refugees 
from  Laos.  Now,  4  years  later,  the 
flow  from  Indochina  shows  no  sign  of 
abating.  The  refugees  come  from  all 
three  Indochinese  countries  and  belong 
to  all  social  classes.  Some,  like  the 
Hmong  hill  tribesmen  of  Laos,  are 
under  pressure  because  of  their  race  as 
well  as  their  political  past.  Some,  like 
this  year's  Khmer  are  fleeing  chaos  and 
famine.  And  others  —  the  ethnic 
Chinese  of  Vietnam  —  have  been  vir- 
tually expelled.  But  whatever  the  mo- 
tive in  the  individual  case,  the  root 
cause  of  all  flight  from  Indochina  is  the 
strain  of  life  under  despotic  regimes. 

The  refugees  come  by  land  and  by 
sea.  The  "land  people"  come  from 
Kampuchea  (Cambodia)  and  from  Laos 
(mostly  hill  people,  or  Hmong,  but  also 
lowland  Lao)  and  cross  the  border  on 
foot  into  Thailand.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  taken  this  route  since 
1975  is  over  450,000  (not  counting 
300,000  Khmer  who  crossed   into 


Thailand  in  the  fall  of  1979),  and 
180,000  of  these  are  still  in  Thailand 
awaiting  resettlement  elsewhere.  Some 
have  been  in  the  camps  for  more  than  4 
years.  Another  260,000  people,  mostly 
ethnic  Chinese,  have  gone  by  land  into 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  where 
almost  all  are  in  the  process  of  resettl- 
ing. 

"Boat  people"  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  summer  of  1975,  al- 
though it  was  not  until  the  following 
year  that  the  world  became  aware  ol 
their  plight.  Nearly  all  of  the  boal 
people  come  from  Vietnam,  although 
at  first  there  were  some  Kampucheans 
who  took  this  route.  The  method  oi 
flight  is  determined  by  geography.  As 
Vietnam  borders  Kampuchea  and  Laos 
on  the  west  and  China  on  the  north, 
those  who  leave  the  country  clandes- 
tinely for  a  non-Communist  haven  have 
no  choice  but  to  set  out  to  sea  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

Once  at  sea  boat  people  face  enor- 
mous dangers.  Their  craft  are  usually 
small  fishing  vessels,  often  not  more 
than  30  feet  long,  that  were  never  in- 
tended for  use  on  the  high  seas.  Many 
boat  people  have  hoped  to  reach  the 
shipping  lanes  there  to  be  rescued  by 
some  larger  vessel.  By  internationa 
law  captains  are  obliged  to  assist  othei 
ships  that  are  in  distress  and  to  disenv 
bark  crewmen  and  passengers  at  the 
first  port  of  call.  But  as  the  number  o! 
refugees  increased  and  port  authorities 
became  reluctant  to  accept  them,  cap- 
tains began  to  ignore  their  obligation 
Indeed,  refugees  who  were  afloat  in  a 
leaky  boat  reported  that  21  vessels 
passed  them  before  one  picked  them  up. 
and  carried  them  to  safety.  It  is  un- 
known how  many  perish  at  sea  (some 
think  30%)  or  are  caught  by  Viet- 
namese patrols.  In  July  1979  eight  ref- 
ugees who  had  arrived  in  the  Philip- 
pines reported  that  their  boat  had  gone 
aground  on  the  Spratly  Islands  where 
Vietnamese  troops  opened  fire,  killing 
20  men,  20  women,  and  45  children. 

Until  mid- 1978  the  boat  people  from 
Vietnam  left  their  homes  by  stealth.  To 
escape  detection  and  punishment,  they 
had  to  lay  plans  well  in  advance.  They 
were  mostly  ethnic  Vietnamese.  But  hi 
the  fall  of  1978  boats  began  to  make 
their  appearance  with  passengers  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  ethnic 
Chinese.  Some  were  large  vessels  cap 
able  of  carrying  several  thousand  pas 
sengers,  and  they  had  left  Vietnan 
under  government  supervision. 

Hanoi's  Policy 

What  had  happened  was  that  the 
government  had  seen  the  chance  tc 
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exploit  the  flight  for  its  own  purposes. 
Hanoi  had  intensified  its  drive  to  do 
away  with  private  enterprise  and  reduce 
;the  urban  population.  Many  Chinese 
iwere  both  businessmen  and  city  dwel- 
lers. But  also  influencing  the  treatment 
they  received  was  the  belief  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  fifth  column  inside  the 
country.  In  any  case,  the  authorities, 
since  mid-1978,  have  been  giving 
Chinese  farmers  and  fishermen  as  well 
as  business  people  the  choice  of  mov- 
ing into  new  economic  zones  in  the  re- 
mote countryside  or  leaving  the  coun- 
try. 

Those  who  choose  to  leave  by  sea 
ipay  dearly  for  the  privilege.  Voyages 
are  arranged  strictly  as  a  business  ven- 
ture. A  middleman,  as  a  rule  a  Chinese 
who  will  later  leave  himself,  charters  a 
ship  and  collects  passage  money  while 
•officials  certify  the  passenger  list,  col- 
ilect  an  exit  fee,  and  set  a  day  for  de- 
parture. While  the  government  has  not 
'extended  this  favor  to  citizens  of  Viet- 
namese extraction,  some  Vietnamese 
.have  reportedly  succeeded  in  bribing 
officials  to  certify  them  as  Chinese  for 
tthe  voyage.  Both  fare  and  "tax"  are 
payable  in  gold  (a  common  means  of 
storing  wealth  in  Vietnam).  In  this  way 
;the  government  is  not  only  rid  of  a  so- 
cially undesirable  class  but  acquires 
Ispecie  to  pay  for  badly  needed  imports. 
■Reliable  estimates  are  that  the  exit 
.money  collected  from  emigrants  in  the 
past  year  amounts  to  3%  or  more  of  the 
■GNP. 


Refugee  Reception 

For  many  the  voyage  itself,  like  the 
overland  trek,  has  been  just  one  phase 
Sof  a  continuing  ordeal.  The  land  people 
'have  no  place  to  go  but  Thailand,  while 
[the  "small  boat"  people  often  set 
ashore  on  the  Malaysian  or  Indonesian 
'coast.  Freighters  carrying  "large  boat" 
'people  have  appeared  off  those  coasts 
or  slipped  into  Hong  Kong  and  Manila 
:Bay.  Up  to  now  both  Thailand  and 
Malaysia  have  refused  to  assimilate  any 
jfugitives  (with  the  exception  of  Khmer 
(Moslems  in  Malaysia)  but  have  other- 
wise wavered  in  their  treatment  of  ref- 
ugees. Although  neither  government  is 
ja  party  to  the  1951  convention  and  the 
i  1967  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees,  both  have  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  granting  asylum.  But  both 
'i  peoples  feel  hostility  toward  the  Chi- 
nese and  Vietnamese,  and  the  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  flow  has  raised 
the  prospect  of  heavy  costs  and  politi- 
cal, eVen  military,  complications. 

Refugees  have  sometimes  been 
i forced  back  across  the  border.  Boat 
!  people,  not  allowed  on  land,  have  had 


to  make  camp  in  their  overcrowded 
vessels.  And  some  boats,  after  being 
reprovisioned,  have  been  towed  back 
out  to  sea.  In  July  1979,  1,000  Sino- 
Vietnamese,  upon  reaching  Malaysian 
coastal  waters,  smashed  their  boats  and 
swam  ashore. 

The  flow  of  Indochinese  refugees 
affects  other  Southeast  Asian  countries 
as  well.  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippines,  and  Indonesia  are  no  more 
able  to  absorb  a  large  influx  of  helpless 
foreigners  than  were  many  European 
countries  that  gave  asylum  to  Russians 
fleeing  their  revolution. 

Singapore  is  the  nearest  port  for 
many  ships  that  have  rescued  Viet- 
namese from  sinking  vessels.  Being  an 
overpopulated  city-state,  Singapore 
feels  that  it  cannot  accept  any  refugees 
for  permanent  settlement.  Its  present 
policy  is  to  give  temporary  asylum  only 
to  persons  who  have  a  promise  of  per- 
manent settlement  elsewhere.  The 
UNHCR  camp  in  Singapore  is  now 
housing  over  2,000  refugees. 

Hong  Kong,  always  a  place  of  open 
settlement  for  Chinese  and  currently 
housing  63,000  Vietnamese  refugees  in 
UNHCR-sponsored  camps,  also  has 
limited  space  and  is  overpopulated.  As 
it  also  receives  illegal  immigrants  from 
the  P.R.C.,  its  resources  are  badly 
strained.  The  Hong  Kong  Government 
has  imposed  severe  penalties  on  mas- 
ters and  owners  who  have  let  out  ves- 
sels for  the  Vietnamese  refugee  trade. 
Some  Vietnamese  boats  arrive  in  In- 
donesian waters.  Although  Indonesia 
has  given  asylum  to  refugees  who  suc- 
ceed in  landing,  it  will  not  accept  any 
for  resettlement.  Its  naval  patrols  have 
often  intercepted  vessels,  made  them 
seaworthy,  and  sent  them  on  to  other 
destinations.  Some  have  gone  on  to 
Australia,  over  2,000  miles  from  their 
home. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  ac- 
cepted for  permanent  resettlement  a 
small  number  of  Vietnamese  —  less 
than  a  thousand — who  have  Philippine 
family  ties.  It  has  also  freely  given 
temporary  asylum  to  small  boat  people. 
But  like  all  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries  it  was  upset  by  the  appear- 
ance in  1979  of  large  boats  with 
thousands  of  refugees  aboard. 

World  Response,  1978-79 

At  the  end  of  1978  there  was  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees. The  monthly  arrivals  grew  from 
fewer  than  1,500  in  January  to  over 
20,000  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
growth  continued  into  the  new  year.  In 
May  1979  the  number  of  Indochinese 
seeking  asylum  was  64,000,  the  record 
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for  a  single  month  until  the  outflow  of 
several  hundred  thousand  Khmer  into 
Thailand  this  fall.  This  high  level  of 
flight  in  1978  and  1979  reflects 
Hanoi's  policy  of  forced  emigration 
and  the  chaos  that  has  reigned  in  Kam- 
puchea after  the  Vietnamese  invasion. 

The  situation  at  the  end  of  1978  gen- 
erated new  efforts  of  assistance.  At  a 
UNHCR  consultative  meeting  attended 
by  38  nations  in  December  1978,  there 
were  new  pledges  of  money  and  refu- 
gee admissions.  The  paramount  need 
was  to  speed  up  resettlement.  It  was 
also  vital,  however,  to  reduce  the  flow 
and  to  work  for  free  emigration  under 
humane  conditions. 

In  January  1979,  Hanoi,  faced  with 
growing  world  disapproval  of  its  poli- 
cies, announced  that  it  would  make 


WORLD  REFUGES  YEAR 

In  June  1959,  the  United  Nations 
launched  a  campaign  to  secure  increased 
assistance  for  refugees,  to  which  it  gave 
the  name  World  Refugee  Year.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  refugees  dependent 
upon  international  assistance  was 
2,500.000.  (In  1979,  after  two  decades  of 
upheaval  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  number 
is  close  to  10  million.)  Chinese,  Pales- 
tinians, and  Algerians  accounted  for  most 
of  these.  Of  special  concern  were  Euro- 
pean refugees  who  had  no  hope  of  re- 
turning home  but  because  of  physical 
handicaps  had  been  turned  down  for  im- 
migration. 

The  U.N.  drive  was  supported  by  97 
nations,  and  in  many  of  these  special 
committees  were  formed  to  solicit  contri- 
butions and  campaign  for  more  liberal 
refugee  policies.  Much  publicity  was 
achieved  through  World  Refugee  Year 
postage  stamps  issued  simultaneously  by 
77  countries. 

In  the  United  States  this  event  was 
marked  by  a  ceremony  attended  by  am- 
bassadors and  representatives  of  40  of  the 
participating  countries.  These  activities 
added  millions  of  dollars  to  refugee  aid 
funds,  led  many  countries  to  accept  the 
handicapped  as  immigrants,  and  focused 
public  attention  for  a  whole  year  on  a 
serious  humanitarian  problem. 
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arrangements  for  orderly  emigration  in 
the  future.  In  May  Hanoi  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  UNHCR  permitting 
free  departure  of  all  citizens  who 
wished  to  leave  (except  criminals).  In 
July  the  United  States  and  Hanoi  began 
discussions  on  admitting  U.S.  consular 
officers  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (the 
former  Saigon)  to  issue  visas  to  persons 
qualified  to  enter  the  United  States 
under  a  family  reunification  plan. 
Thus,  on  the  question  of  legal  emigra- 
tion, some  progress  was  achieved  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1979  on  paper.  But 
the  results  to  date  have  been  disap- 
pointing. 

In  the  summer  of  1979  activity  inten- 
sified. The  leaders  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions took  up  the  question  of  refugees 
("a  humanitarian  problem  of  historic 
proportions,"  they  said)  at  their  eco- 
nomic summit  in  Tokyo  in  June.  They 
called  upon  the  Indochinese  govern- 
ments to  put  an  end  to  the  disorderly 
outflow  and  respect  the  right  of  peace- 
ful departure.  They  promised  to  admit 
more  refugees  and  increase  their  con- 
tributions to  international  refugee 
agencies.  And  they  also  endorsed  a 
proposal  put  forward  by  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  for  a  U.N.  refugee  conference 
to  decide  upon  concrete  measures  of 
assistance. 

The  problem  of  refugees  dominated 
the  annual  Foreign  Ministers'  confer- 
ence of  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  on  Bali  (In- 
donesia), a  few  days  after  the  economic 
summit.  For  ASEAN  countries — 
Singapore,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines — the  events 
in  Indochina  were  a  pressing  concern. 
Vietnamese  troops  had  reached  the 
Thai  border.  Some  feared  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Vietnam  were  embarking 
upon  a  long-range  design  to  dominate 
the  region.  All  were  alarmed  at  what 
they  considered  a  weak  response  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  flood  of  refu- 
gees that  threatened  them  with  inunda- 
tion. They  appealed  to  other  nations  to 
induce  the  Vietnamese  to  stop  the 
flow,  to  speed  up  resettlement,  and  to 
create  more  refugee  processing  centers. 
To  add  emphasis  to  their  position,  they 
announced  their  refusal  to  accept  fur- 
ther refugees  and  their  right  to  expel 
those  already  present  in  their  countries. 

ASEAN's  rejection  of  the  policy  of 
asylum  was  not  carried  out  completely. 
Although  in  early  July  both  Indonesian 
and  Malaysian  officials  prevented 
many  refugees  from  landing,  the  gov- 
ernments quietly  accepted  some  refu- 
gees pending  the  results  of  the  U.N. 
conference.  Secretary  Vance  went  to 
Bali  after  the  Tokyo  summit  to  confer 
with  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers.  He 
urged  them  to  continue  their  policy  of 


granting  asylum  and  assured  them  that 
a  major  international  effort  to  ease  their 
problems  was  underway. 

U.N.  Conference 

on  Indochinese  Refugees 

The  U.N. -sponsored  conference  on 
refugees  met  in  Geneva  on  July  20-21; 
72  countries  were  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding all  countries  affected  by  the 
Indochinese  refugee  flow  except  Kam- 
puchea and  Laos.  On  the  problem  of 
speeding  up  resettlement  there  were 
notable  achievements: 

•  Pledges  to  resettle  refugees  bring- 
ing total  annual  commitments  up  to 
265,000. 

•  Pledges  totaling  $200  million  for 
the  UNHCR  (not  including  a  pledge  by 
Japan  to  carry  half  the  budget);  and 

•  Progress  toward  establishing  refu- 
gee processing  centers  to  give  tempor- 
ary housing  to  refugees  who  had 
guarantees  of  eventual  resettlement 
elsewhere  (the  Philippines  offered  to 
construct  a  center  capable  of  process- 
ing 50,000  refugees,  and  in  May  1979 
the  Indonesian  Government  designated 
the  island  of  Galang  as  a  refugee  proc- 
essing center  to  accommodate  10,000 
refugees). 

Secretary  General  Waldheim  also 
announced  the  willingness  of  the  Viet- 
namese authorities  to  stem  "illegal  de- 
partures" for  a  "reasonable  period  of 
time."  In  addition  there  was  general 
support  for  the  agreement  on  legal  im- 
migation  worked  out  by  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  UNHCR. 

U.S.  Initiatives 

The  United  States  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  1979  deliberations. 
Concerned  that  other  countries  carry  a 
fair  share  of  the  burden,  the  United 
States  has  been  fully  prepared  to  carry 
a  heavier  load  itself.  Immigration  and 
financial  assistance  are  both  part  of  the 
American  program.  Since  the  April 
1975  exodus,  the  executive  branch, 
through  repeated  use  of  the  parole,  had 
admitted  an  additional  80,000  In- 
dochinese refugees,  and  by  April  1979 
the  authorized  monthly  intake  was 
7,000.  In  June  President  Carter  raised 
this  number  to  14,000  per  month. 

Contributions  to  international  agen- 
cies were  increased.  Pursuant  to 
pledges  made  at  the  economic  summit, 
the  President  in  July  requested  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  UNHCR  Indochina  programs  from 
$41  million  to  $105  million  (that  is,  up 
to  about  one-third  of  UNHCR  esti- 
mated needs  for  Indochina  in  1980). 
And  on  July  21  he  ordered  the  7th  Fleet 
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and  military  aircraft  to  mount  an  "in- 
tense, active"  search-and-rescue  effort 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  From  the  be- 
ginning it  has  been  U.S.  policy  to  grant 
resettlement  in  the  United  States  to 
anyone  rescued  at  sea  by  American 
vessels  if  such  a  guarantee  were  neces- 
sary to  disembark  the  refugees  at  the 
next  scheduled  port  of  call,  and  if  the 
refugees  could  not  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  any  other  country. 

At  the  Geneva  conference  Vice 
President  Mondale  made  a  proposal 
opening  a  new  horizon  in  world  refugee 
assistance.  It  called  for  creation  of  an 
international  fund  with  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  resettlement  of  refugees  in 
developing  countries.  The  rationale  for 
the  fund  is  that  industrialized  nations, 
and  the  ASEAN  countries,  cannot  con- 
tinue to  absorb  refugees  in  large  num- 
bers while  many  developing  countries 
were  in  need  of  manpower  which  they 
had  no  means  to  attract.  As  proposed, 
the  fund  would  supply  money  for  j 
transportation,  training,  and  other  re- 
settlement costs  from  capital  donated  ! 
by  national  governments.  These  reset-  '] 
tlement  projects  could  be  adapted  to  the 
development  projects  supported  by  the 
World  Bank. 


U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  ' 
strengthened  its  own  refugee  machin- 
ery. In  February  1979  the  President 
created  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  Affairs,  the  first  j 
incumbent  being  former  Senator  Dick 
Clark.  The  coordinator's  mandate  was 
to: 


•  Develop  an  overall  U.S.  refugee 
and  resettlement  policy; 

•  Coordinate  all  U.S.  domestic  and 
international  refugee  programs; 

•  Represent  the  United  States  on 
refugee  matters  with  other  governments 
and  international  agencies;  and 

•  Develop  liaison  on  refugee  matters 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  voluntary  agencies  and  local  U.S. 
authorities. 

Refugee  Act  of  1979 

In  March  the  Administration  sub- 
mitted a  bill  to  reform  U.S.  refugee 
law.  Congress  and  the  Administration 
had  long  agreed  that  the  provisions 
concerning  refugees  in  the  current  law 
were  too  cumbersome  and  not  equal  to 
the  current  problem.  The  new  bill,  en- 
titled "The  Refugee  Act  of  1979," 
would  rationalize  procedures  and  reg- 
ularize and  fund  what  has  been  done  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  through  parole  author- 
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ty.  The  bill  proposes  to: 

•  Eliminate  present  ideological  and 
eographical  restraints  on  which  refu- 
ees  can  be  admitted  to  the  United 
tates; 

•  Set  a  normal  yearly  flow  of  refu- 
ee  admissions  at  50,000; 

•  Leave  it  to  the  President  to  decide 
/hich  groups  or  classes  of  refugees  are 
f  special  concern  and  should  be  ad- 
litted  to  the  United  States; 

•  Enable  the  President,  after  con- 
ultation  with  the  Congress,  to  admit 
'emergency  groups"  of  refugees  out- 
ide  the  normal  flow; 

•  Keep  the  parole  authority;  and 

•  Create  a  more  comprehensive  and 
quitable  basis  for  Federal  assistance  to 
efugees  settled  in  the  United  States. 

Refugee  Clearance 

Clearing  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
or  admission  to  the  United  States  is  a 
ifficult  process  which  the  new  bill 
v-ill  not  greatly  change.  Screening  is 
onducted  in  the  countries  of  first 
sylum  where  U.S.  officials  work  in 
lose  cooperation  with  the  international 
rganizations  and  the  voluntary  agen- 
ies.  The  UNHCR  is  the  general  advo- 
ate  of  refugee  rights  toward  the  re- 
ional  governments  and  also  provides 
laterial  assistance  such  as  food,  health 
iare,  and  shelter.  The  ICEM  arranges 
or  transportation  to  countries  of  per- 
lanent  asylum. 

Refugees  applying  for  admission  to 
tie  United  States  are  interviewed  sev- 
ral  times.  First  they  are  interviewed 
>y  U.S.  voluntary  agency  and  U.S. 
imbassy  personnel  who  decide  which 
efugees  are  the  most  highly  qualified 


for  admission  to  the  United  States. 
First  preference  goes  to  those  who  have 
immediate  family  members  in  the 
United  States,  second  those  who  had 
worked  in  positions  of  trust  for  the 
United  States,  third  those  associated 
with  U.S.  policies  and  programs,  and 
fourth  others  who  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  another  country.  These 
priorities  serve  only  as  guidelines  and 
may  be  disregarded  for  compelling  hu- 
manitarian reasons.  Refugees  are  then 
interviewed  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  which  has  the 
right  of  final  decision.  When  a  refugee 
is  approved  for  admission  the  voluntary 
agencies  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
search  for  an  American  sponsor. 

Care  is  taken  to  keep  out  undesira- 
bles. All  applicants  are  checked  against 
records  kept  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies.  There  is  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion on  admission  of  former  members 
of  the  Vietcong  or  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  persecution.  No  refugee  can 
be  admitted  whose  state  of  health,  de- 
termined by  medical  exam,  is  a  hazard 
to  others. 

Famine  in  Kampuchea 

The  refugee  crisis  in  Indochina  is 
exacerbated  by  the  famine  in  Kam- 
puchea. After  more  than  3  years  of 
brutality  and  dislocation  by  the  Pol  Pot 
regime,  the  Khmer  are  now  caught  in 
the  fighting  between  the  Pol  Pot  forces 
and  Vietnamese  invaders.  Vietnam 
launched  its  invasion  in  December 
1978  at  the  time  of  the  primary  harvest, 
and  the  subsequent  scorched-earth 
strategy  destroyed  most  of  the  rice  crop 
and  disrupted  new  planting.  Starvation 
is   already   afflicting   hundreds   of 
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thousands  of  Khmer.  Many  of  the 
Khmer  who  have  fled  since  the  spring 
of  1979  arrive  in  Thailand  totally  de- 
bilitated. Others — no  one  knows  how 
many — are  now  huddled  along  the  bor- 
der not  strong  enough  to  complete  the 
walk  to  the  camps. 

These  conditions  induced  a  new  in- 
ternational effort.  In  March  1979  the 
United  States  began  urging  relief  agen- 
cies to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of 
famine  in  Kampuchea.  The  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
UNICEF  are  acting  as  agents  for  the 
concerned  governments  in  arranging 
for  the  shipment  of  food.  It  was  not 
until  September  26,  months  after  the 
initiative,  that  the  Vietnamese-sup- 
ported government  in  Kampuchea  and 
Hanoi  agreed  to  cooperate  in  an  inter- 
national relief  program.  To  date  the 
announced  U.S.  contributions  to  this 
effort  is  cash  and  commodities  valued 
at  about  $90  million.  The  United  States 
has  also  arranged  through  its  own 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  food 
and  medicines  to  Khmer  refugees  along 
the  Thai-Khmer  border  and  has  pledged 
to  supply  $9  million,  or  one-third  of  the 
cost,  of  Thailand's  own  program  of 
famine  assistance. 

The  Future 

To  the  crisis  in  Indochina  there  is  no 
end  in  sight.  Even  if  the  famine  in 
Kampuchea  is  checked,  there  is  the 
problem  of  clearing  the  camps.  With 
current  resettlement  pledges  this  could 
possibly  be  done  within  a  year  — 
assuming  there  are  no  new  arrivals.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  coming  year 
will  see  a  continuing  flow  of  refugees. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  how  many.      □ 
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Remarks  at  the  13th  constitutional  convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  15, 
1979. ' 

For  a  brief  time  this  afternoon  I  want  to  speak  with 
you  and  all  Americans  about  some  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  nation  was  founded  and  which  we 
must  never  forget.  To  some,  these  ideals  may  seem  at 
times  to  be  old  fashioned  or  outmoded.  But  we  have 
been  clearly  reminded  in  recent  days  that  these  princi- 
ples mean  just  as  much  to  us  now  as  they  have  ever 
meant  during  any  time  of  critical  decision  in  the  history 
of  our  nation. 

These  fundamentals  have  old  names  to  which  we  must 
continually  give  new  meaning  —  names  like  strength, 
courage,  patriotism,  independence,  the  love  of  freedom, 
human  rights,  justice,  concern  for  the  common  good. 

This  is  the  12th  day  that  more  than  100  innocent 
human  beings,  some  60  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  mission,  have  been  held  hostage  in  our 
Embassy  in  Iran.  For  a  rare  time  in  human  history,  a 
host  government  has  condoned  and  even  encouraged  this 
kind  of  illegal  action  against  the  sovereign  territory  and 
official  diplomatic  relations  of  another  nation.  This  is  an 
act  of  terrorism — totally  outside  the  bounds  of  interna- 
tional law  and  diplomatic  tradition. 

In  this  time  of  trial,  our  deep  concern  is  for  the  lives 
of  these  brave  hostages — our  nation's  loyal  citizens  and 
faithful  representatives.  Every  American  feels  anger  and 
outrage  at  what  is  happening  to  them — just  as  every 
American  feels  concern  for  their  safety  and  pride  in 
their  great  courage.  This  crisis  calls  for  firmness,  and  it 
calls  for  restraint.  I  am  proud  that  this  situation  has 
brought  forth  calm  leadership  by  officials  and  private 
citizens  throughout  this  country. 

Firmness  does  require  patience,  and  it  requires  perse- 
verence.  Firmness  also  means  measured  action  —  delib- 
erate actions  that  clarify  the  real  issues,  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  violence,  protect  our  interests,  and  insure 
justice. 

The  United  States  has  done  nothing  and  will  do  noth- 
ing that  could  be  used  to  justify  violent  or  imprudent 
action  by  anyone.  While  we  are  pursuing  all  avenues  of 
diplomatic  resolution,  we  are  also  acting  unilaterally  as 
appropriate — with  restraint,  yes,  but  without  hesitation. 

First,  in  order  to  discourage  violence  and  possible 
bloodshed  here,  which  when  televised  and  transmitted 
back  to  Iran  might  threaten  the  safety  of  the  hostages,  I 
have  discouraged  the  issuing  of  permits  for  demonstra- 
tions on  Federal  properties  here  in  Washington  consist- 
ent with  our  laws  and  pursuant  to  my  own  powers  and 
responsibilities.  I  have  also  encouraged  local  and  State 
officials  to  take  similar  legal  action. 

Second,  I  have  directed  our  immigration  authorities  to 
review  the  visas  of  some  50,000  Iranian  students  who 


are  guests  here  in  our  country.  Our  nation  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  enhancement  of  human  rights,  the  protec- 
tion of  legal  rights,  and  the  enhancement  of  civil  justice. 
All  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  will  be  honored. 
All  foreign  nationals  who  are  here  lawfully  may  con- 
tinue here  with  their  work  or  their  studies,  But  those 
who  are  here  illegally  will  be  processed  promptly  and 
lawfully  for  deportation  back  to  their  own  country. 

Third,  I  want  to  remove  any  question  that  our  princi- 
ples might  be  compromised  by  our  supposed  need  for 
Iranian  oil.  Early  this  week,  therefore,  I  ordered  an  im- 
mediate halt  to  any  purchases  or  shipments  of  Iranian  oil 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  determined  to  make  clear  that  we  will  never 
allow  any  foreign  country  to  dictate  any  American  pol- 
icy. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  protect  our  economic  interests  and 
to  insure  that  claims  on  Iran  by  the  United  States  or  by 
U.S.  citizens  are  settled  in  an  orderly  manner,  we  have 
legally  frozen  official  Iranian  property  and  financial  as- 
sets. The  order  does  not  affect  any  accounts  other  than 
those  of  the  Government  of  Iran,  the  Central  Bank  of 
Iran,  or  other  government-controlled  entities. 

Yesterday  I  further  instructed  Secretary  of  State, 
Vance  and  Ambassador  [to  the  U.N.  Donald  F.] 
McHenry  to  oppose  any  discussion  of  Iran's  problems  in 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  as  long  as  American  hostages 
are  being  held.  Only  after  the  hostages  are  released  will 
we  be  willing  to  address  Iran's  concerns  and  then  under 
the  provisions  of  international  law  and  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  members  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  you,  have 
agreed  unanimously  with  our  own  proposal. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  remember  that  we  will 
not  compromise  our  fundamental  principles  of  justice  no 
matter  how  grave  the  provocation  nor  how  righteous  our 
indignation.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue  to  use 
our  influence  around  the  world  to  obtain  the  same  kinds 
of  human  rights  for  people  everywhere. 

In  this  instance,  we  are  upholding  an  important  prin- 
ciple on  behalf  of  the  entire  world  community.  It  is  a 
clear  tenet  of  international  law  and  diplomatic  tradition 
that  the  host  government  is  fully  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  property  and  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  another  country.  Less  than  a  year  ago — 
and  this  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  or  recognized — 
less  than  a  year  ago,  70,000  American  citizens  were  in 
Iran.  As  you  know,  thousands  of  people  were  killed 
during  the  upheavals  there  but  almost  miraculously  and 
because  of  the  good  work  of  Cyrus  Vance  and  others, 
our  people  were  brought  home  safely.  I  thank  God  for 
it.  Despite  the  turmoil,  each  succeeding  Iranian 
Government — and  they  were  being  changed,  as  you 
know,  quite  rapidly  —  protected  the  citizens  of  other 
countries. 
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Foreign  visitors  are  often  vulnerable  to  abuse.  An 
embassy  is  not  a  fortress.  There  are  no  embassies  any- 
where in  the  world  that  can  long  withstand  the  attack  of 
a  mob,  if  the  mob  has  the  support  of  the  host  govern- 
ment itself.  We  had  received  repeated  assurances  of 
protection  from  the  highest  officials  in  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment, even  a  day  or  two  before  the  mob  was  incited 
to  attack  and  before  that  protection  was  withdrawn  at  the 
last  minute.  The  principle  of  inviolability  of  embassies 
is  understood  and  accepted  by  nations  everywhere,  and 

|  it  is  particularly  important  to  smaller  nations  which  have 
no  recourse  to  economic  or  military  power.  This  is  why 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  has  also  unanimously  sup- 
ported our  demand  for  the  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  as  recognized  and  ob- 
served by  all  civilized  countries,  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment and  its  leaders  are  fully  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  our  representatives  in  Iran,  in  Tehran, 
and  they  will  be  held  accountable  for  that  responsibility. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  any  responsible  government  in  to- 
day's modern  world  could  regard  the  seizure  and  the 
holding  of  the  diplomatic  officials  of  another  nation  as  a 
realistic  means  to  advance  any  cause  whatsoever.  Ter- 
rorism is  not  an  acceptable  means  to  resolve  disputes 
between  individuals  or  between  nations. 

No  act  has  so  galvanized  the  American  public  toward 
unity  in  the  last  decade  as  has  the  holding  of  our  people 

'as  hostages  in  Tehran.  We  stand  today  as  one  people. 

;,We  are  dedicated  to  the  principles  and  the  honor  of  our 
nation.  We  have  taken  no  action  which  would  justify 

;  concern  among  the  people  or  among  the  Government  of 

ilran.  We  have  done  nothing  for  which  any  American 
need  apologize. 
The  actions  of  Iranian  leaders  and  the  radicals  who 

'  invaded  our  Embassy  were  completely  unjustified.  They 

'and  all  others  must  know  that  the  United  States  of 

I  America  will  not  yield  to  international  terrorism  or  to 

,  blackmail. 

These  difficult  days  have  reminded  us  of  basic  facts 
and  principles  which  are  fundamental  to  the  existence  of 

Sus  as  a  people.  We  will  honor  all  constitutional  protec- 
tions and  international  law  and  custom,  and  we  will  not 

ilet  our  freedom  and  our  security  be  jeopardized. 

The  developments  in  Iran  have  made  it  starkly  clear  to 

iall  of  us  that  our  excessive  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is 

|a  direct,  physical  threat  to  our  freedom  and  security  as 
Americans. 

That  is  why  we  must  all  join  together  in  the  battle  for 

(  an  energy-secure  America.  This  struggle  demands  the 
deliberate  and  the  conscientious  participation  of  every 

:  single  citizen.  Unfortunately,  our  dependence  on  foreign 

[oil  has  been  growing  for  the  last  5  or  6  years,  especially 

1  when  it  should  have  been  diminishing.  As  a  nation  we 
have  become  dependent  on  the  undependable  and  ad- 

i dieted  to  the  unaffordable. 

At  Camp  David  this  summer,  one  man  summed  up  the 

i  significance  of  our  energy  problems  better  than  any 

I  other  person  there.  It  was  Lane  Kirkland.  He  said  to  me: 

\  "Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  freedom." 

That  is  exactly  the  issue  today.  That  is  why  I  have 

i  been  calling  on  the  Congress  and  encouraging  the 


American  people  for  the  last  2'/2  years  to  recognize  the 
danger  of  excessive  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  That  is 
why  I  have  ordered  phased  decontrol  of  oil  prices  to 
make  conservation  pay  and  to  stimulate  domestic  energy 
sources. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  —  a  vital  —  issue.  Do 
not  be  misled  by  political  demagoguery.  I  and  every 
other  public  official  in  this  country  have  an  obligation  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  deal  responsibly  with  the  hard 
facts,  and  they  are  hard  facts.  We  cannot  close  down  all 
nuclear  power  plants,  burn  less  coal,  refuse  to  build  oil 
refineries,  refuse  to  explore  for  new  oil  sources,  oppose 
the  production  of  synthetic  fuels,  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  the  waste  of  energy  by  artificially  holding 
down  its  price  in  order  to  encourage  more  consumption. 
This  is  a  ridiculous  combination  of  proposals  which 
could  only  be  put  forward  in  an  election  campaign. 
America  knows  better. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  our  national  energy  program  is 
now  moving  steadily  through  the  Congress,  after  enor- 
mous difficulty  there  and  sharp  debate.  Now  more  than 
ever  before  it  is  essential  that  we  have  an  energy  secu- 
rity corporation  and  a  windfall  profits  tax  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  poor,  encourage  production,  build  a 
better  transportation  system.  Armed  with  these  new  pro- 
grams, our  technology,  our  creativity,  our  abundance, 
our  vision,  our  firm  will,  America  can  finally  control  its 
own  resources,  and  we  can  continue  to  control  our  own 
destiny. 

Our  love  of  freedom  will  not  be  auctioned  off  for 
foreign  oil.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  forebears  gave 
their  very  lives  for  our  freedom.  Our  freedom  is  not  for 
sale — now  or  ever  in  the  future. 

Every  important  victory  that  this  nation  has  ever  won 
— with  Americans  struggling  together — has  made  us 
stronger  as  a  nation.  So  will  it  be  with  the  energy  prob- 
lem. There  is  a  clear  choice  for  Americans  to  make:  We 
can  either  keep  pouring  out  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  foreign  countries  to  import  oil  — 
which  also  buys  us  inflation,  unemployment,  and  na- 
tional dependency  and  insecurity — or  we  can  take  some 
of  that  money  and  invest  it  in  America  to  hire  American 
workers,  to  unleash  American  ingenuity,  to  develop 
American  resources,  to  promote  American  energy  that 
Americans  own  and  control.  That  is  the  way  to  approach 
the  energy  problem,  and  that  is  what  we  must  do  to- 
gether. 

There  are  millions  and  millions  of  people  who  can 
help  directly  with  this  challenge  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jobs  involved.  Next  year  we  anticipate 
that  we  will  send  overseas  $70  billion  to  pay  for  foreign 
oil.  Just  think  how  many  fine  things  we  could  do  in 
America  with  that  much  money. 

So  in  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  reminded  once 
again  of  our  essential  need  of  energy  security  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  protect  the  basic  principles  of  our  coun- 
try, and  together  that  is  what  we  must  achieve,  both  for 
ourselves  and,  even  more  importantly,  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  America  must  always  be  militarily 
strong  and  economically  strong,  and  that  America  will 
always  be. 

One  final  comment  I  would  like  to  make.   America 
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must  also  maintain  its  moral  and  its  ethical  strength.  We 
are  not  a  selfish  people.  History  has  recorded  many 
times  America's  great  generosity,  as  it  does  today  in 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  formerly  known  as  Cam- 
bodia. Even  as  we  face  problems  of  great  economic 
concern  in  our  own  country,  we  are  sparing  no  effort  to 
help  those  who  are  suffering  and  starving  in  every  way 
we  can. 

Compassion  enhances  American  strength.  It  is  one  of 
our  deepest  values,  one  to  which  we  will  always  cling 
and  remain  true.  Concern  for  human  life  and  justice  is 
as  vital  as  military  power  to  our  special  place  in  the 
family  of  nations.  Human  rights  is  a  compelling  idea  of 
our  lifetime.  Our  hearts  and  our  aid  will  continue  to  go 


to  those  who  are  suffering,  who  are  starving,  or  who  are 
deprived  of  freedom. 

In  this  time  of  tension  and  turmoil  I  am  proud  that  our 
commitment  to  American  strength  and  to  American 
principles  is  unshakable.  □ 


'Text  from  White  House  press  release  (opening  and  closing  para- 
graphs omitted). 


For  texts  of  remarks  made  by  President  Carter 
on  November  12,  Secretary  Vance  on  November 
8,  and  White  House  announcements  of  November 
10  and  14  concerning  the  situation  in  Iran,  see  p. 
49. 
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THE  SECRETARY:         Where  We  Stand 

With  SALT  II 


Address  at  the  Florida  Blue  Key  Ban- 
met  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  on  Oc- 
ober26,  1979. l 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
vhere  we  stand  in  fulfilling  the  first 
mrpose  of  our  foreign  policy — to  pro- 
note  the  security  of  our  nation  and  the 
afety  of  our  people.  We  meet  at  a  time 
vhen  the  U.S.  Senate  is  in  the  midst  of 
ts  work  on  a  crucial  element  of  our  se- 
urity  policies — the  second  strategic 
rms  limitation  treaty  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  one  level,  that  debate  is  highly 
;chnical.  The  sophistication  of  modern 
weapons  —  and  with  it  the  complexity 
>f  agreements  to  limit  those  weap- 
ms — has  grown  dramatically.  Those 
echnical  assessments  of  the  treaty's 
mpact  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
vork  of  the  Senate. 


Apposing  View 

This  evening,  however,  I  want  to 
ddress  one  of  the  broader  currents  in 
le  public  discussion  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
I  view  that  is  sometimes  stated,  and 
ometimes  implied,  by  those  who  are 
pposed  to  the  treaty.  It  is  the  proposi- 
on  that  the  United  States  cannot  "af- 
ord"  this  treaty  because  we  are  al- 
:gedly  in  a  position  of  weakness  in  the 
orld. 

That  contention  simply  is  wrong.  It 
iffers  from  two  fundamental  errors. 
!  First,  it  portrays  the  United  States  as 
'eak,  when  in  fact  America  is  strong 
id  growing  stronger. 

And  second,  it  rests  on  the  erroneous 
ssumption  that  the  SALT  II  treaty 
lOuld  detract  from  America's  strength, 
hen  in  fact  the  treaty  is  an  integral 
irt  of  our  strategy  for  maintaining  and 
iilding  our  strength. 
i  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  for  a  moment 
•  at  the  United  States  does  not  face 
Tious  challenges.  We  do.  We  harbor 
b  illusion  about  the  continuing  com- 
];tition  with  the  Soviets  in  many  areas. 
!here  has  been  a  steady  buildup  of 
pviet  military  power  over  the  past 
jveral  years.  It  continues.  The  will- 
;gness  and  ability  of  the  Soviets  to 
|ke  advantage  of  local  conflicts  and 
(nsions  in  many  parts  of  the  world  is 
!lf-evident. 

i  We  face  other  imposing  challenges 
I  well.  The  world  is  undergoing  rapid 
ud  fundamental  change — political  as 

ell  as  economic.  Decisions  which  di- 


rectly affect  our  lives  can  be  made 
today  not  only  in  Washington  and 
Moscow  but  in  a  host  of  other  capitals 
around  the  world.  Scores  of  developing 
nations  around  the  world  are  grappling 
with  a  new  generation  of  postindepend- 
ence  problems  —  problems  of  growth 
and  equity,  of  internal  consolidation 
and  regional  cohesion. 

In  such  a  world,  no  single  nation,  no 
matter  how  powerful,  can  dictate 
events  or  impose  enduring  solutions  on 
others.  Increasingly,  our  leadership 
must  take  the  form  of  working  with 
others  toward  goals  we  share  and  can 
best  achieve  together. 

The  fact  that  the  world  has  changed, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  America 
has  grown  weak  or  lost  its  will.  The 
realization  that  we  are  not  an  island  in 
the  world  should  not  make  us  either 
romanticize  the  past  or  fear  the  future. 
We  have  unmatched  strengths  as  a  na- 
tion. We  are  moving  appropriately  and 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  challenges 
we  face.  And  the  SALT  II  treaty  is  an 
important  part  of  that  forward-looking 
strategy. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  a 
confident  and  outward  looking  America 
can  thrive  in  a  world  of  change.  We 
obviously  would  jeopardize  our  future 
safety  if  we  underestimated  the  dif- 
ficulties we  face.  But  our  ability  to  act 
with  clarity  and  firmness  can  be 
equally  confused  by  underestimating 
America's  strengths.  For  when  Ameri- 
cans sell  America  short,  so  will  our 
friends  and  potential  opponents  abroad. 

Let  me  review  our  strengths,  and 
how  we  are  responding  to  new  chal- 
lenges, in  the  context  of  three  aspects 
of  our  national  security. 

•  The  first  is  the  balance  of  strategic 
forces  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

•  The  second  is  the  balance  in  Eu- 
rope, where  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  against  any 
level  of  threat. 

•  The  third  involves  our  influence 
and  leadership  throughout  the  world  at 
a  time  of  profound  change  in  the  inter- 
national order. 


Strategic  Balance 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. Our  strategic  nuclear  forces  must 
be  strong  enough  to  meet  two  tests.  We 
must  be  able  to  deter  nuclear  aggres- 
sion by  maintaining  forces  which  can 


respond  in  kind  to  any  level  of  attack. 
And  we  must  also  maintain  a  balance 
of  forces,  for  a  strategic  imbalance 
could  lead  some  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies to  question  our  ability  to  protect 
our  interests  and  theirs. 

Today,  we  manifestly  have  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  both  those  requirements. 
The  three  elements  of  our  strategic 
forces — land-based  missiles,  sea-based 
missiles,  and  long-range  bombers — 
have  a  combined  striking  power  that  is 
awesome.  Together  they  carry  some 
9,000  nuclear  weapons.  The  smallest  is 
several  times  more  powerful  than  the 
atomic  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  has  great  nu- 
clear power  as  do  we.  They  lead  in 
some  categories.  We  lead  in  others. 
But  in  practical  military  terms,  the  two 
sides  today  are  effectively  the  same. 

The  Soviet  buildup  of  recent  years, 
however,  has  considerable  momentum 
behind  it.  We  must  take  steps  now  to 
assure  that  the  balance  is  preserved  in 
the  future. 

We  are  doing  so. 

We  are  modernizing  all  three  legs  of 
our  strategic  forces — land,  sea,  and  air. 

•  Our  strategic  bombers  will  be 
equipped  with  modern  cruise  missiles 
which  will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defense  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

•  Our  new  Trident  submarines  will 
be  more  capable  than  their  predeces- 
sors. The  new  Trident  missile  has  more 
than  twice  the  range  of  our  existing 
submarine-based  missiles.  Together 
these  new  systems  will  assure  that  our 
deepwater  forces  will  continue  to  be 
invulnerable. 

•  And  we  are  proceeding  with  an 
entirely  new  land-based  missile — 
called  the  MX — which  will  be  able  to 
deliver  more  warheads  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  our  existing  land-based 
missiles.  It  will  also  be  mobile,  so  that 
it  can  survive  a  surprise  attack. 

With  or  without  SALT  II,  we  must 
make  substantial  new  investments  in 
our  strategic  forces.  But  the  fact  is  that 
those  efforts  will  be  more  effective  and 
less  costly  with  the  SALT  II  agreement 
in  force  than  they  would  be  without  it. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  this  is  true. 

•  The  treaty  limits  will  hold  Soviet 
strategic  forces  significantly  below 
where  they  would  otherwise  be.  Based 
on  past  and  present  rates  of  construc- 
tion, we  can  anticipate  that  the  Soviets 
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would  have  many  thousand  more  war- 
heads by  1985  than  will  be  possible 
under  the  treaty  and  several  hundred 
more  systems  to  deliver  those  weapons. 

•  Without  the  treaty,  our  ability  to 
observe  Soviet  strategic  forces — and 
thus  evaluate  Soviet  capabilities — 
could  be  impaired,  since  there  would 
be  no  constraints  on  the  deliberate  con- 
cealment of  such  forces. 

•  Without  the  boundaries  set  by  the 
treaty  through  1985,  our  predictions  of 
the  level  and  the  nature  of  Soviet  forces 
into  the  future  would  be  less  certain. 
This  would  make  our  own  defense 
planning  more  difficult. 

•  And  without  the  treaty  we  would 
risk  the  opportunity  to  achieve  further 
limits  on  nuclear  forces,  and  thus  a 
greater  measure  of  safety,  in  the  next 
round  of  talks. 

In  light  of  these  advantages,  it  is 
simply  wrong  to  imply,  as  some  SALT 
opponents  have  done,  that  by  agreeing 
to  the  SALT  treaty  we  are  weakening 
our  defenses.  Exactly  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  treaty  will  contribute  to  a 
strong  defense.  The  most  sensible  for- 
mula for  a  stable  strategic  balance  is 
one  that  includes  both  greater  Ameri- 
can strength  and  restraints  on  nuclear 
arms. 


The  NATO  Alliance 

The  second  area  I  want  to  discuss  is 
the  balance  in  Europe.  Here  the  NATO 
alliance — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization — is  the  backbone  of  our 
defense.  It  is  an  alliance  founded  both 
upon  collective  security  and  upon 
common  values — a  shared  determina- 
tion to  defend  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

The  security  of  our  NATO  allies  is 
inseparable  from  our  security,  and  the 
strength  of  our  allies  multiplies  our 
strength. 

•  Our  European  partners  contribute 
more  than  90%  of  the  NATO  ground 
troops  stationed  in  Europe  during 
peacetime. 

•  Some  three-quarters  of  the  West- 
ern military  aircraft  in  the  European 
theater  are  supplied  by  our  allies. 

•  Together,  we  and  our  allies  invest 
about  25%  more  in  defense  than  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

•  Our  allies  are  stronger  and  our  al- 
liance is  more  cohesive  than  the  War- 
saw Pact. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  sus- 
tained Soviet  military  buildup  in  Eu- 
rope. Soviet  troop  levels  there  have 
grown  significantly  over  the  past  10 
years.  So  has  the  number  and  sophisti- 
cation of  their  tanks  and  artillery  posi- 


tioned in  Europe.  And  in  recent  years 
they  have  also  been  adding  significantly 
to  their  forces  which  can  deliver  nu- 
clear weapons  throughout  Europe. 

NATO  is  responding  to  this  in- 
creased threat.  Together,  we  and  our 
allies  have  made  major  strides  in 
strengthening  the  alliance — to  assure 
its  political  unity  and  to  enhance  its 
military  effectiveness. 

In  May  of  1977,  President  Carter 
proposed  a  comprehensive  program  to 
modernize  NATO's  forces.  Such  a  pro- 
gram was  adopted  by  the  NATO  heads 
of  state  in  1978,  and  it  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. 

To  assure  that  our  defense  needs  are 
fully  met,  the  NATO  allies  committed 
themselves  to  increase  their  defense 
expenditures  3%  a  year,  after  inflation. 
We  met  that  target  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  past,  and  we  are  seeking  congres- 
sional funding  that  will  assure  that  we 
meet  it  again  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

Our  defense  efforts  must  also  include 
the  modernization  of  our  nuclear  forces 
in  Europe,  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  this  area. 

Recently,  the  Soviets  announced 
their  intention  to  unilaterally  withdraw 
men  and  tanks  from  Eastern  Europe. 
We  naturally  welcome  any  step  that 
would  reduce  Soviet  military  power  in 
Europe.  The  Soviets  have  also  offered 
to  negotiate  about  some  of  their  nuclear 
weapons  directed  against  Western 
Europe  on  the  condition  that  NATO  not 
proceed  with  the  modernization  of  its 
forces.  The  effect  of  this  condition 
could  be  to  prevent  us  from  responding 
to  the  Soviet  buildup.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  alliance  to  accept  any 
proposal  which  would  perpetuate  in- 
equality. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  been  re- 
viewing future  modernization  plans 
with  our  allies.  Because  these  nuclear 
forces  would  be  stationed  in  Europe, 
we  must  work  together  with  our  allies 
in  formulating  these  plans.  Our  allies 
believe — as  do  we — that  the  moderni- 
zation of  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  must 
go  hand-in-hand  with  a  genuine  effort 
to  negotiate  equal  limits  on  such  weap- 
ons with  the  Soviets.  We  believe  that  a 
broad  consensus  can  be  built  in  NATO 
based  upon  such  a  parallel  approach. 

Failure  to  ratify  SALT  II,  however, 
would  jeopardize  that  consensus.  For 
as  a  practical  matter,  without  SALT  II 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  proceeding 
with  SALT  III,  the  forum  in  which  we 
could  pursue  serious  negotiations  on 
limiting  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  It 
could  lead  to  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 
Europe.  In  such  an  atmosphere  difficult 
political  decisions  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  make. 

Thus,   defeat  of  the  treaty  could 


jeopardize  what  the  treaty  permits  and 
our  interest  require — the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
Force  modernization  is  needed  in  any 
case.  But  we  cannot  change  the  plain 
political  fact  that  ratification  of  SALT 
II  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  both 
modernization  and  arms  control. 


Future  U.S.  Strategy 

Finally,  let  me  discuss  the  outlook 
for  our  relations  throughout  the  world. 

Our  international  relationships  are 
increasingly  diverse  and  complex. 
More  and  more  nations  share  in  shap- 
ing international  events.  At  the  same, 
within  nations,  people  are  seeking  a 
fuller  share  in  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  of  their  countries.  In  such  a 
world  of  change,  the  possibilities  for 
turmoil  and  conflict  are  ever  present. 
These  conditions  can  be  unsettling; 
sometimes  they  can  be  harmful. 

But  it  is  profoundly  wrong  to  con- 
clude that  a  world  of  change  is  inhos- 
pitable to  America's  interest  or  that; 
change  foreshadows  a  decline  for  the 
values  we  cherish.  On  the  contrary,! 
there  has  been  an  unmistakable  re- 
surgence of  democracy  in  many  corners 
of  the  world.  In  southern  Europe,  in 
parts  of  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
democratic  institutions  have  gained 
new  vitality  in  recent  years.  And 
everywhere  the  thirst  for  national  inde- 
pendence is  great  and  works  against 
those  who  seek  to  dominate  other  na- 
tions. 

We  are  prepared  to  assist  our  friends 
if  outside  forces  seek  to  create  or 
exploit  local  tensions  for  purposes  of 
their  own.  That  is  why  we  have  taken 
specific  actions,  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, to  strengthen  our  ability  to  as- 
sure that  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  will  not 
threaten  the  security  of  any  state  in  the 
region. 

But  it  should  not  and  will  not  be  our 
policy  to  mirror  Soviet  tactics  in  de- 
veloping nations.  Nor  will  we  treat  the 
developing  world  simply  as  an  arena 
for  East- West  competition,  for  such  an 
approach  would  deny  us  our  most  ef- 
fective diplomatic  instruments. 

In  times  such  as  these,  we  must  not 
only  be  strong  militarily,  we  must  ap- 
preciate and  employ  our  other  powerful 
assets  —  our  economic  strength,  our 
commitment  to  the  growth  of  develop- 
ing countries,  our  capacity  to  innovate 
and  to  share  technology,  our  genuine 
commitment  to  peace  and  the  just  res- 
olution of  disputes,  and  the  resonance 
between  our  ideals  and  the  insistence  of 
developing  countries  upon  national  in- 
tegrity and  respect. 

Thus,  we  are  pursuing  a  positive  and 
forward-looking  approach  which  ad- 
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dresses  Third  World  issues  primarily 
>n  their  own  terms. 

Through  our  economic  and  security 
issistance  and  our  human  rights 
)olicies,  this  strategy  supports  the  ef- 
forts of  Third  World  nations  to  develop 
heir  own  capacity  to  accommodate 
nternal  pressures  and  to  resist  external 
:hallenges.  It  includes  greater  attention 

0  such  dangerous  problems  as  nuclear 
proliferation  and  escalating  purchases 
)f  conventional  arms  by  nations  which 
leither  need  nor  can  afford  them. 

And  our  strategy  involves  active  and 
oatient  efforts  to  help  resolve  regional 
disputes.  This  can  be  extraordinarily 
difficult;  the  complexity  of  these  dis- 
Dutes  is  usually  matched  by  their  his- 
toric bitterness.  But  persistent  effort  is 
essential  —  to  save  lives,  to  spare  pre- 
;ious  resources,  and  to  remove  oppor- 
tunities for  external  intervention. 

Our  strategy  toward  developing 
:ountries  is  thus  one  which  seeks  to 
bring  other  nations  together  rather  than 
drive  them  apart.  It  seeks  to  heal  dif- 
ferences rather  than  inflame  them;  to 
address  needs  rather  than  exploit  them. 

And  I  believe  it  is  working.  For  our 
relations  with  the  nations  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America  are  generally 
stronger  today  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years. 

Even  in  these  broader  relations 
SALT  has  a  bearing. 

•  It  will  help  us  avoid  a  totally  unre- 
strained arms  race  which  would  both 
increase  international  tensions  and  di- 
'vert  our  resources  and  attention  from 
jother  pressing  priorities. 

•  It  will  preserve  the  credibility  of 
'our  effort  to  curtail  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear arms  to  more  countries.  They  are 
watching  intently  to  see  if  we  accept 
restraint  for  ourselves  as  readily  as  we 
urge  it  on  others. 

•  And  above  all,  it  will  have  a 
profound  influence  on  the  way  our 
lleadership  is  perceived  in  the  world. 
Failure  to  approve  the  treaty  would 
allow  others  to  appear  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  limitations  on  the  weapons 
!of  war  than  we  are.  Ratification  will 
Reaffirm  America's  commitment  to 

peace. 

We  face  challenges — both  domestic 
land  foreign  —  which  test  our  national 
'creativity  and  will.  To  deal  with  these 
[challenges  effectively,  we  must  look  at 
(the  world  realistically.  It  is,  of  course, 
la  picture  of  somber  as  well  as  brighter 
| hues.  But,  we  should  not  so  concen- 
trate on  the  dangers  that  we  overlook 

1  the  opportunities  or  doubt  our  ability  to 
'seize  them. 

Approval  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  will 
(provide  a  practical  contribution  to  our 
Isecurity.  It  will  also  be  a  sign  to  the 
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Question*and-Answer  Session 
in  Gainesville 


Secretary  Vance  held  a  news  confer- 
ence upon  arrival  in  Gainesville, 
Florida,  on  October  26,  1979,  before 
addressing  the  Florida  Blue  Key  Ban- 
quet (see  preceding  article). ' 

Q.  The  U.S.  satellite  had  difficulty 
detecting  the  Soviet  troop  buildup  in 
Cuba.  How  will  they  monitor  Soviet 
military  activity  in  Russia  under- 
neath SALT? 

A.  The  kind  of  monitoring  that's  re- 
quired to  monitor  a  ground  activity  is 
completely  different  from  the  kind  of 
activity  which  is  necessary  in 
monitoring  a  SALT  treaty.  What  kinds 
of  things  you  monitor  in  a  SALT 
agreement  are  the  following:  how  many 
missiles  are  there;  how  many  subma- 
rines are  there;  what  is  being  done  in 
the  testing  of  new  missiles  that  are 
being  developed.  Those  kinds  of  things 
require  certain  types  of  equipment  and 
certain  types  of  monitoring  that  are 
really  totally  different  from  the  kind  of 
monitoring  that  one  carries  out  when 
you're  trying  to  determine  from  a 
satellite  overhead  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain ground  forces  below  do  or  do  not 
have  particular  kinds  of  ground  equip- 
ment. 

This  is  particularly  difficult  in  a  situ- 
ation like  that  in  Cuba,  where  the 
equipment  is  exactly  the  same  whether 
it  be  Cuban  equipment  or  Soviet 
equipment.  That  kind  of  case  obviously 
does  not  exist  where  you're  monitoring 
or  not  a  large  missile  is  being  implaced 
in  a  missile  hole  or  whether  a  subma- 
rine exists  and  how  many  missiles  are 
carried  on  that  submarine,  and  the  like. 

Q.  In  your  analysis,  how  great  is 
the  extent  of  concern  at  the  State  De- 
partment now  over  the  discovery  that 
there  apparently  has  been  a  nuclear 
detonation  in  South  Africa? 

A.  First,  let  me  say  it  is  not  clear 
that  there  has  been  a  nuclear  detona- 
tion. We  picked  up  on  the  22d  of 
September  indications  from  one  of  our 
satellites  that  there  may  have  been  a 
low-order  yield  nuclear  detonation 
between  two  and  three  kilotons.  That 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  cor- 


roborating evidence.  We  have,  during 
the  period  since  the  22d,  been  check- 
ing the  situation  by  sampling  and  the 
like  to  see  whether  we  could  find  cor- 
roborating evidence.  That  has  not  yet 
been  obtained. 

I  would  point  out  that  within  a  period 
of  an  hour  or  so,  the  information 
picked  up  from  the  satellite  had  been 
reported  back  and  we  knew  about  it.  I 
was  involved  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  discussing  it,  so  the 
equipment  which  we  had  worked  per- 
fectly. We  just  simply  have  not  been 
able  to  have  any  corroborating  evidence. 

The  area  in  which  there  are  indica- 
tions that  an  explosion  may  have  taken 
place  is  a  very  large  area.  Some 
4,500-square  miles  running  from  the 
southern  Pacific  to  Antarctica  all  the 
way  over  to  the  south  Atlantic  and 
southern  Africa.  So  it  is  a  huge  area, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  an  explosion 
has  taken  place  in  South  Africa. 

Q.  Is  the  Shah  of  Iran  going  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  this  country  to  re- 
ceive his  chemotherapy  treatments, 
and  who  made  the  arrangements  to 
bring  him  into  the  country? 

A.  The  Shah  was  allowed  to  come 
into  the  country  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses when  he  indicated  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  his  health  was  de- 
teriorating. We,  of  course,  worked 
with  him  and  helped  to  set  up  arrange- 
ments whereby  he  could  come  and  re- 
ceive the  tests,  treatment,  and,  eventu- 
ally, the  operation.  He  obviously  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  however  long  it 
takes  for  his  recuperation. 

Q.  Cuba  is  being  very  aggressive 
in  its  policy  in  the  Caribbean.  What 
is  the  U.S.  concern  with  the  situa- 
tion? How  do  you  plan  to  take  care  of 
it? 

A.  Insofar  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  we, 
after  the  identification  of  the  Soviet 
combat  brigade,  took  two  kinds  of 
steps.  First,  we  received  certain  assur- 
ances from  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
spect to  the  brigade,  and  secondly,  we 
took  unilateral  steps  on  our  part.  Steps 


world  that  Americans  are  as  confident,  world  as  it  is  and  to  help  shape  a  new 

again,  as  we  are  strong.   It  would  be  world  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.          □ 

new  proof  that  we  have  the  maturity     

and  determination  to  deal  with  the  'Press  release  284  of  Oct.  29,  1979. 
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I  think  you  all  are  very  familiar 
with  —  there  were  eight  different  steps 
which  the  President  took.  We  believe 
that  the  combination  of  the  steps  which 
we  are  taking,  plus  the  assurances,  will 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  area  and  will 
prevent  any  threat  to  either  the  United 
States  or  the  security  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  hemisphere. 

Q.  Back  to  South  Africa.  Have  you 
been  in  touch  with  South  African  of- 
ficials and  what  are  they  telling  you? 

A.  I  have  not  had  time,  myself,  to  be 
in  touch  with  them.  As  to  the  conver- 
sations we  may  have  had  with  the 
South  Africans,  I  really  don't  want  to 
get  into  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  size  bomb  it 
was? 

A.  I  think  I  told  you  that  we  have 
indications  that  there  may  have  been  a 
low-order  yield  detonation  between  two 
and  three  kilotons  —  considerably 
smaller  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

Q.  The  Soviets  —  any  reaction 
from  them? 

A.  None 

Q.  How  closely  tied  is  SALT  II  to 
NATO?  If  SALT  II  is  rejected,  could 
NATO  break  down? 

A.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  that  to- 
night in  remarks  which  I  am  going  to 
be  making  at  the  banquet.  I  think  it  is 
of  vital  importance  for  going  ahead 
with  much  needed  modernization  of  our 
theater  nuclear  weapons  in  NATO  that 
SALT  be  passed.  I  think  that  if  SALT 
is  not  passed,  it  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  being  able  to  go  forward  with 
the  modernization,  so  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Q.  Should  South  Africa  develop  a 
nuclear  weapon?  Is  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment worried  that  it  would  upset 
the  balance  of  power,  specifically 
with  regard  to  the  developing  nations 
in  southern  Africa? 

A.  First  of  all,  we  don't  know,  as  I 
wanted  to  make  very  clear  earlier  and 
to  make  clear  now,  that  anything  has 
happened  in  South  Africa.  We  have 
been  working  with  South  Africa  for 
months  and,  indeed,  over  a  couple  of 
years  trying  to  get  them  to  sign  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  which  would 
preclude  any  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  have  refused  so  far  to 
do  that  but  have  said  they  would  not 
develop  nuclear  weapons.  We  do  not 
yet  have  any  evidence  which  would  in- 
dicate that  they  have. 

Q.  Should  they  develop  a  nuclear 
weapon,  how  great  a  threat  is  that? 


A.  I  think  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  by  them,  of  course, 
would  be  a  destabilizing  and  dangerous 
step  forward.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
we  support  so  strongly  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty  and  adherence  to  that 
treaty. 

Q.  Has  there  been  only  one  bomb 
indicated  in  the  September  22d  one 
and  no  other? 

A.  Let  me  say  again,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  there  has  been  a  bomb  de- 
veloped. There  are  indications  that 
there  may  have  been  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion and  we  are  not  certain  of  that. 

Q.  Just  one? 

A.  Only  one.  One  explosion. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  Moshe 
Dayan's  resignation  would  affect  the 
Arab-Israeli  negotiations? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  the  highest 
regards  for  Moshe  Dayan,  both  person- 
ally and  professionally.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  of  imagination.  He  is 
a  patriot  and  defends  the  position  of  his 
nation  with  great  skill.  I  personally  will 
miss  him  because  he  has  been  a  very 
constructive  force  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  to  the  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  He  will  continue  to  play  a  role, 
however,  in  the  Knesset  and  that  will 
be  to  the  benefit  of  everybody.  I  do  not 
know  who  will  be  his  successor  as 
Foreign  Minister,  but  I  can  say  that  we 
will  all  miss  him. 

Q.  Would  you  say  what  the  State 
Department  or  the  U.S.  policy  is  re- 
garding the  Haitian  refugees  who 
have  been  flooding  into  southern 
Florida? 

A.  I  discussed  this  matter  on  the 
plane  coming  down  with  Senator 
Stone,  and  I  will  be  looking  into  the 
matter  further.  I  think  that's  about  all  I 
want  to  say  on  it  at  this  point. 

Q.  Are  they  now  classified  as 
political  refugees  or  economic  refu- 
gees? 

A.  I  really  just  want  to  leave  it  right 
where  it  is  for  the  time  being. 

Q.  The  Soviets  have  Backfire 
under  SALT  and  our  B-52  is  be- 
coming obsolescent  —  in  fact,  it 
probably  already  is.  Does  that  confer 
a  disadvantage  upon  this  country? 

A.  Let  me  say  first  that  the  B-52,  I 
do  not  consider  and  I  don't  believe  the 
military  consider  it  to  be  obsolescent. 
It  has  many  more  years  of  life  left.  It  is 
a  very  good,  very  strong,  and  very 
powerful  aircraft.  It  can  continue  to 
perform  its  function  with  great  skill 
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and  efficiency  in  the  years  ahead. 

Insofar  as  the  Backfire  is  concerned, 
the  Backfire  is  a  different  aircraft.  It  is 
not  a  long-range  bomber,  designed  as 
such.  Its  principal  mission  is  that  of  a 
theater  weapon  to  be  used  for  what  are 
called  peripheral  missions  on  land  and 
also  for  naval  missions.  It  does  have 
the  capability  to  conduct  a  one-way 
flight  to  certain  targets  in  the  United 
States  if  it  flies  at  subsonic  speeds  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States; 
but  it  is  not  designed  nor  does  it  have 
anywhere  near  the  capabilities  that  the 
B-52  does. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  civilians 
touring  around  the  Middle  East? 
How  does  that  affect  your  foreign 
policy? 

A.  The  negotiations  in  the  Middle 
East  are  going  to  be  conducted  ob- 
viously between  the  governments  — 
that's  where  the  real  business  is  going 
to  be  done.  The  fact'  that  certain  indi- 
viduals go  to  the  Middle  East  and  asi 
private  citizens  have  conversations  is 
obviously  something  they  have  the! 
right  to  do,  and  we  will  not  interfere 
with  it.  I  don't  think  it  helps  in  the 
negotiating  process  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  really  harms  the  negotiating  process. 

Q.  Can  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean nuclear  weapons  by  NATO 
countries  help  offset  any  possible, 
disadvantage  that  this  country  might 
have  under  SALT? 

A.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  modern- 
ize our  forces  —  our  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe  —  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
we,  several  months  ago,  started  two 
studies  which  have  been  running  in 
parallels.  One  is  to  examine  what  mod- 
ernization there  should  be  of  our  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons,  how  many 
weapons  should  be  developed  and  de- 
ployed as  a  result  of  modernization. 
And,  side  by  side  with  that,  there  was 
started  a  study  which  has  now  been 
completed  of  what  kinds  of  arms  con- 
trol initiatives  could  go  parallel  with 
the  modernization  of  the  theater  nu- 
clear forces.  Both  of  those  studies  will 
be  put  before  the  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  NATO  in  December.  It  is 
my  best  judgment  that  both  the  modern- 
ization program  recommended  and  the 
arms  control  measures  which  have  been 
developed  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  approved  at  the 
December  meeting.  I  think  this  is  a 
proper,  appropriate,  and  constructive 
way  to  deal  with  the  problems  both  of 
modernization  and  ultimately  to  try  and 
limit  the  number  of  weapons  on  both 
sides.  □ 
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News  Conference  of  October  31 


I  have  a  brief  statement  to  make 
which  relates  to  Kampuchea. 

As  another  step  in  our  continuing 
effort  to  deal  with  the  human  catas- 
trophe in  Kampuchea,  I  plan  to  return 
from  Korea  in  time  to  attend  the 
November  special  conference  in  New 
York  that  the  Secretary  General  is 
calling.  At  this  conference,  individual 
countries  will  be  asked  to  announce 
their  contribution  to  the  international 
relief  effort.  We  will  reiterate  our  own 
commitment  of  $30  million  for  use  in- 
side Kampuchea  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peal by  UNICEF  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC), 
another  $30  million  under  congres- 
sional consideration  for  use  in  the  next 
phase  of  the  UNICEF-ICRC  program, 
and  $9  million  in  the  Thai  border  area. 
The  conference  should  also  focus  on 
practical  means  for  delivering  relief 
supplies  to  the  people  soon  enough  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  mas- 
sive death  by  both  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  United  States  supports  all  means 
of  delivery,  by  air,  sea,  and  land.  Our 
I  own  information  and  that  of  the  inter- 
national agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions indicates  clearly  that  only  speedy 
,  and  massive  deliveries  by  all  possible 
routes  will  provide  the  relief  which  is 
i  needed. 

The   international  community   is 

ready  to  respond.  The  relief  supplies 

,  and  means  of  delivery  are  available. 

!  Every  day  of  delay  will  mean  more 

lives  lost. 

What  is  needed  is  for  those  who 
,  control  the  territory  and  the  population 
i  of  Kampuchea  to  put  humanitarian 
j  concerns  ahead  of  political  or  military 
!  advantage.  I  can  think  of  no  issue  now 
i  before  the  world  community  and  before 
i  every  single  nation  that  can  lay  a 
;  greater  claim  to  our  concern  and  to  our 
:  action. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  were  many 
|  lives  lost  by  the  United  States  prefer- 
1  ring,  if  that  is  the  proper  word,  to 
deal  through  international  relief  or- 
1  ganizations  rather  than  to  hammer  at 
»  Vietnam  even  despite  the  lack  of  re- 
i  lations  to  try  to  at  least  force  aid  into 
!  the  areas  controlled  by  the  Vietnam- 
backed  people  in  Phnom  Penh? 

A.  We  have  been  trying  to  move 
'  along  both  routes.  As  you  know,  in  the 
I  summer  of  this  year  we  made  ap- 
I  proaches  ourselves  and  worked  with 


others  in  making  direct  approaches  to 
try  and  move  supplies  into  Kampuchea. 
This  was  done  at  the  same  time  efforts 
were  being  made  to  try  and  proceed 
through  the  international  organizations. 
So  both  routes  were  being  tried. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  we  were 
trying  both  routes,  it  has  taken  far,  far 
too  long  to  even  get  the  process  under- 
way. But  it  is  now  underway,  and  we 
must  now  seek  to  increase  the  amount 
of  aid  that  is  flowing  so  that  we  can 
take  care  of  the  sick  and  needy  people. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  re- 
cently discovered  construction  in 
Cuba  which  would  lead  the  United 
States  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  now 
have  or  are  moving  toward  a 
base — a  military  base — in  this  hemi- 
sphere? 

And,  second,  do  you  see  any  pat- 
tern of  Cuban  involvement  or  sup- 
port in  the  insurrections  most  re- 
cently in  El  Salvador  and  before  that 
in  Nicaragua? 

A.  First,  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction at  Cienfuegos.  I  believe  that 
is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Hispanic  leaders  when 
asked  about  this  question,  there  has 
been  construction  going  on  at  Cien- 
fuegos for  about  2  years.  There  have 
been  buildings  which  have  been  put  up; 
there  has  been  a  pier  which  has  been 
constructed;  and  there  are  some  indi- 
cations that  there  is  now  a  second  pier 
under  construction. 

There  is  no  indication  that  this  pier  is 
for  anything  other  than  Cuban  use.  I 
can't  rule  out  the  possibility  that  when 
these  facilities  are  completed  it  might 
be  used  for  port  calls  if  a  Soviet  ship 
should  come  into  the  area.  But  we  have 
nothing  now  to  indicate  this  is  other 
than  for  Cuban  use. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  pattern  of 
growing  Cuban  support  or  involve- 
ment in  the  various  insurrections  in 
Central  America? 

A.  We  can't  rule  out  that  there  may 
be  some  Cubans  involved  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  elements  which  have 
been  involved  in  the  fighting  which  has 
been  taking  place  there.  The  extent  of 
that,  however,  is  not  clear  at  this  point, 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  want  to  specu- 
late on  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  follows  then  that  if 
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you  cannot  rule  out  port  calls  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba,  as  I  think 
you  suggested  — 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  if  the  Cubans  may  have 
been  involved  in  Central  America,  is 
there  any  pattern  of  policy  you  in- 
tend to  adopt  as  a  result  of  this  to 
forestall  this  kind  of  activity? 

A.  As  far  as  port  calls  are  con- 
cerned, port  calls  have  never  been  pro- 
hibited under  the  1962  agreement  or 
the  1970  extension  of  the  1962  agree- 
ment. As  long  as  they  were  port  calls 
they  have  been  permitted. 

Insofar  as  the  activities  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  concerned,  again,  I  said  the 
extent  of  any  Cuban  involvement  there 
is  a  matter  of  not  great  moment  at  this 
point,  and  we  will  have  to  watch  and 
see  what  happens. 

I  might  indicate  that,  insofar  as  El 
Salvador  is  concerned,  we  have  been 
following  the  situation  there  with,  ob- 
viously, great  interest.  There  are  a 
number  of  steps  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  new  government  which  we  have 
taken  note  of  and  welcome. 

The  new  government  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  extreme  left  and  by  the 
extreme  right,  both  of  which  are  trying 
to  prevent  it  from  consolidating  its  po- 
sition. The  violence  of  the  last  few 
days  appears  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt 
by  the  groups  of  the  far  left  to  provoke 
the  Salvadorean  Government  for  the 
purposes  of  the  far  left. 

Still  the  United  States  is  encouraged 
by  the  directions  that  the  new  govern- 
ment has  said  it  intends  to  take,  and  we 
stand  ready  to  assist  them. 

Q.  Some  people,  including  Senator 
Stone,  are  inclined  to  take  a  more 
ominous  view  of  the  developments  at 
Cienfuegos.  You,  for  example,  don't 
mention  the  Soviet  nuclear  subma- 
rines in  here  or  the  possibility  that 
the  construction  may  be  intended  for 
future  stationing  of  such  submarines 
at  Cienfuegos. 

Are  you  inclined  to  take  a  more 
benign  view  of  what  is  happening  in 
Cuba  and  the  Cuban  involvement  in 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  because  of 
your  desire  to  protect  the  SALT 
agreement? 

A.  No.  We  are  following  closely 
what  is  taking  place  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
hemisphere,  and  we  are  trying  to  watch 
it,  to  monitor  it,  and  to  keep  everything 
in  its  proper  proportion. 

We  will  take  the  necessary  actions  to 
carry  out  the  steps  which  the  President 
indicated  in  his  speech  of  October  1 . 
We  believe  those  are  proper  and  meas- 
ured steps  and  will  protect  the  coun- 
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tries  of  the  hemisphere  from  any  threat 
to  their  security. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  latest  events  in 
South  Korea  the  U.S.  Government 
on  several  occasions  had  spoken  out 
in  favor  of  a  more  open  political  sys- 
tem in  that  country.  Now  the  mili- 
tary seems  to  be  running  the  coun- 
try, although  a  civilian  is  nominally 
in  charge.  What  is  your  view  on  how 
you  would  hope  South  Korea  would 
evolve  in  the  next  few  months? 

A.  Let  me  make,  if  I  might,  a  gen- 
eral statement  about  Korea  and  answer 
your  question  at  the  same  time. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has 
asked  me  to  lead  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  funeral  of  President  Park  which  will 
be  held  in  Seoul  on  Saturday.  We  were 
both  saddened  and  shocked  by  the  news 
of  President  Park's  death.  He  was  an 
able  leader,  a  staunch  ally  of  our  coun- 
try, and  a  key  force  behind  the  remark- 
able economic  development  which 
Korea  has  achieved. 

We  welcome  the  preservation  of  sta- 
bility in  this  difficult  period  and  hope 
that  future  developments  will  take 
place  in  an  orderly  manner. 

We  hope  that  political  growth  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  economic  and  with  social 
progress. 

And,  as  you  know,  we  have  reaf- 
firmed our  commitment  to  the  security 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  through  our 
statement  which  was  issued  earlier  this 
week  and  through  appropriate  military 
steps.  It  is  important  that  no  actions  be 
taken  that  might  jeopardize  the  stability 
and  the  security  in  the  area. 

Q.  Another  question  about  Cien- 
fuegos,  please.  If  what  is  being  con- 
structed there  turns  out  to  be  a 
Soviet  conventional  warfare  base, 
would  that  be  a  violation  of  the  1962 
agreement  and  its  1970  extension? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  no  in- 
dication that  that  is  the  case.  That  is  a 
speculative  assumption  at  this  point. 
The  President  has  made  a  statement 
with  respect  to  Soviet  bases  in  Cuba  to 
Senator  Stone,  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar. 

Q.  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
dispute  in  the  intelligence  community 
over  the  existence  of  something 
called  a  cleristory  building  at  Cien- 
fuegos;  that  there  are  some  people 
who  believe  that  it  is  a  signature 
building  that  is  seen  around  the 
world  where  Soviet  nuclear  subma- 
rines are  serviced.  Do  you  have  any 
information  about  that? 

A.  It  is  also  used  for  other  purposes 
around  the  world,  including  the  storage 


of  surface  vessels,  patrol  boats,  and  the 
like.  And  there  are  no  indications  at 
this  point  from  the  intelligence  which 
we  have  of  any  storage  sites  for  any 
nuclear  materials. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  the  Soviet 
Union  for  any  clarification  on  what  is 
involved  in  this  construction  or  what 
purpose  they  intend  to  use  it  for? 

A.  We  have  not  at  this  time  because 
there  is  no  indication  at  this  point  that 
this  is  for  Soviet  use. 

Q.  With  regard  to  Morocco,  does 
King  Hassan  agree  in  principle  to  di- 
rect negotiations  with  the  Polisario 
Front?  And  does  he  also  agree  that 
there  might  be  a  territorial  com- 
promise on  Sahara? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  discussions  which  have  been 
held  between  Mr.  Christopher  [Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher] 
and  the  King.  I  would  merely  like  to 
state  that  they  had  a  discussion  during 
which  they  discussed  the  needs  of 
Morocco  in  the  military  field  in  order 
to  have  the  necessary  weapons  to  de- 
fend its  territorial  integrity. 

As  you  know,  we  have  reviewed 
earlier  this  year  with  the  Congress  the 
question  of  the  delivery  of  arms  to 
Morocco.  Since  that  review  was  made, 
and  we  sought  the  Congress'  view  on 
that,  there  have  been  further  attacks  on 
Morocco — not  only  on  the  western 
Sahara  but  in  Morocco  as  well.  We 
concluded  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
more  weapons  to  the  Moroccans  in 
order  to  give  them  the  necessary 
strength  to  defend  their  own  country 
and  to  put  them  in  a  position  where 
they  can  negotiate  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  western  Sahara. 

I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  none  of  us 
believe  that  there  is  a  military  solution 
to  this  problem.  But  clearly  Morocco 
must  have  the  weapons  which  it  needs 
to  defend  itself. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  intelli- 
gence report  that  says  that  the  King 
may  not  survive — 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on 
any  intelligence  reports. 

Q.  North  Korea  recently  invited  a 
number  of  U.S.  Congressmen  to  visit 
their  country.  Do  you  think  this  is 
some  kind  of  reflection  of  a  relaxa- 
tion of  North  Korea's  policy  toward 
the  United  States  and  on  the  three- 
way  talks?  Will  the  three-way  talks 
be  affected  by  the  assassination  of 
President  Park? 

A.  In  answer  to  your  first  question,  I 
do  not  know  what  motivated  the  invi- 
tation which  was  extended  to  a  number 
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of  Congressmen  by  North  Korea.  I  do  j 
not  know  either  whether  any  of  them 
will  accept  that  invitation.  That  is  a  de- 
cision that  each  one  of  them  will  have 
to  make  for  themselves. 

Insofar  as  the  effect  the  death  of 
President  Park  has  made,  I  do  not  think 
that  that  will  have  a  major  impact  upon 
the  proposal  for  three-way  talks  that 
was  made.  As  I  have  indicated  pre-  , 
viously,  I  do  not  take  the  initial  rejec- 
tion as  a  flat  turndown  that  cannot  be 
changed.  I  think  that  the  door  still  re- 
mains open  on  that,  and  I  hope  that  it  ( 
will  be  seized  at  some  time. 

Q.  In  a  television  appearance  not 
long  after  President  Carter's  speech 
on  the  situation  of  the  Soviet  brigade  | 
in  Cuba,  you  held  out  the  possibility 
that  over  time  there  might  be  some 
change  in  the  nature  of  that  brigade. 
Have  you  detected  anything  now  in 
the  month  or  so  since  then? 

A.  I  do  not  want  to1  get  into  intelli-   \ 
gence  matters  in  an  open  session  like 
this.   Let  me  say  that,  as  all  of  you 
know,  we  are  following  the  situation 
which  is  taking  place  there  on  the 
ground  by  intensified  intelligence  col- 
lection.  We  are  examining  on  a  very    I 
frequent  basis  what  is  taking  place. 
Some  of  the  factors  are  different  than    ; 
they  were  before,  and  that  is  all  I  want   j 
to  say. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  you  a 
general  question  about  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Today,  again, 
there  is  another  one  of  these  periodic 
stories  about  severe  differences 
within  the  Administration  at  the 
highest  level.  If  that  is,  in  fact,  true, 
how  does  it  affect  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy?  If  it  is  not  true,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  this  continuing 
spate  of  stories? 

A.  This  is  another  one  of  a  continu- 
ing spate  of  stories  that  have  been 
going  on  since  the  very  early  days  that 
all  of  us  came  to  Washington  in  this 
Administration.  I  have  seen  these  kinds 
of  stories  in  previous  Administrations; 
and  I  think,  as  I  indicated  to  you  ear- 
lier, I  guess  that  this  comes  with 
working  in  Washington  and  particularly 
in  having  the  kind  of  job  that  I  do  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  however, 
on  the  general  thrust  of  the  story.  I  am 
not  going  to  comment  on  the  details  of 
the  story  because  I  just  think  it  is 
fruitless  to  comment  on  this  continuing 
spate  of  stories  which  try  to  draw,  I 
think,  exaggerated  pictures  of  differ- 
ences between  various  elements  of  the 
government  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  we  have  been 
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:oncerned  about  the  activities  of  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets  in  various  parts 
>f  the  world.  We  have  conveyed  our 
;oncerns  to  other  countries  and  have 
<ept  them  up  to  date  on  our  thinking, 
jur  views,  and  our  information  with  re- 
spect to  these  issues.  And  I  have  sent 
:>ut  the  necessary  messages  to  convey 
hese  facts  to  other  governments  at  my 
nstruction.  So  I  think  that,  hopefully, 
will  put  to  rest  some  of  these  stories. 

Q.  What  role,  if  any,  did  the 
United  States  play  in  Canada's  deci- 
sion to  keep  its  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv? 
\nd,  secondly,  would  the  United 
States  now  like  to  see  a  new,  perhaps 
more  moderate,  government  come  to 
aower  in  Israel?  Do  you  think  a 
:hange  in  governments  would  hurt 
the  peace  negotiations? 

A.  On  the  first  question,  we  played 
to  role  whatsoever  in  the  decision 
which  was  taken  by  Canada.  That  deci- 
sion was  taken  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment itself,  as  one  would  expect  it 

0  be. 

Secondly,  as  to  your  second  ques- 
ion,  that  would  involve  me  in  the 
nternal  politics  of  another  country  and, 
as  you  know,  I  never  comment  on  that 
and  of  a  question. 

Q.  Now  that  there  is  a  political 
campaign  underway  and  now  that  we 
lave  a  new  candidacy  in  effect  by 
senator  Kennedy,  are  you  finding 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  your  re- 
sponsibility of  running  foreign  af- 
fairs, other  countries  are  not  as 
jager  to  do  business — that  they  are 
in  a  waiting  period  now  and  waiting 
?or  the  outcome  of  an  election? 

A.  Quite  honestly,  I  have  not  found 

1  hat.  I  have  found  that  on  the  key  is- 
sues with  which  we  are  dealing,  there 
\s  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  any  of  our 
partners  and  colleagues  or  others  who 
iit  across  the  table  from  us  in  negotia- 
jions  to  try  and  drag  their  feet  in  these 
negotiations.  They  are  all  moving  for- 
ward, insofar  as  1  am  concerned  and  in 
ny  dealings  with  them,  at  a  normal  and 
iiatisfactory  pace. 

Take,  for  example,  the  discussions 
which  we  have  been  having  with  re- 
spect to  the  modernization  of  theater 
iiuclear  forces  and  the  companion  work 
I  hat  has  been  done  in  the  arms  control 
'ield  which  will  go  as  a  pair  of  reports 
jo  the  NATO  ministerial  meeting  in 
December.  Both  of  those  have  been 
Proceeding,  I  think,  at  a  very  good 
|)ace.  We  made  very  good  progress. 
We  are  nearing  the  completion  of  those 
|>tudies,  and  they  will  go  to  the 
jninisterial  meeting  well  staffed,  com- 
pleted, and  in  advance  of  the  deadline 
!we  set. 


Q.  To  go  back  to  Kampuchea,  you 
said  that  only  speedy  and  massive 
deliveries  can  save  lives  there. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask,  one,  why  do  you 
think  that  the  conference  can  pro- 
duce the  results  that  have  not  been 
produced  so  far?  I  mean,  why  would 
the  Vietnamese  accede  to  a  request 
now  at  the  conference  when  they 
have  turned  everything  down  so  far? 
And,  two,  have  you  urged  the  Rus- 
sians to  put  pressure  on  the  Viet- 
namese to  change  their  policy? 

A.  I  believe  that  this  is  such  a  matter 
of  overriding  international  importance 
that  it  is  the  proper  subject  for  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  United  Nations 
with  all  the  focus  of  public  opinion, 
world  opinion,  directed  at  such  a 
meeting. 

I  think  it  will  serve  two  purposes.  It 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  helping  to  get 
the  necessary  funding  to  proceed  with 
the  programs  which  are  underway  and 
which  must  be  expanded.  And  sec- 
ondly, I  hope  it  will  have  the  purpose 
of  focusing  public  opinion  in  such  a 
way  that  this  may  have  a  positive  effect 
upon  those  in  Vietnam,  Kampuchea, 
and  in  the  Pol  Pot  area  of  Kampuchea 
to  work  in  a  more  responsive  way  so 
that  we  can  get  the  food  in. 

I  think,  as  you  know,  in  order  to 
feed  the  people  it  is  going  to  take 
somewhere  between  26,000  tons  and 
30,000  tons  a  month  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people.  Right  now,  all 
that  we  can  get  in  with  the  facilities 
that  we  have  available  to  us  in  about 
15,000  to  16,000,  so  we're  falling  at 
least  half-way  short,  and  that  means 
that  thousands  and  thousands  will  die 
unless  this  is  overcome.  I  hope,  as  I 
say,  that  by  the  further  focusing  of 
public  opinion  on  this,  this  may  have  a 
positive  effect. 

Now,  on  your  second  question,  have 
we  discussed  this  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  Yes,  we  have  discussed  it  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  with  the 
Vietnamese,  the  Chinese,  and  many, 
many  others. 

Q.  Last  weekend,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Tony  Solomon  un- 
leashed a  very  vicious  attack  against 
our  European  allies,  in  particular  for 
their  increased  collaboration  with 
OPEC,  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  and  implicitly 
for  their  continuing  moves  toward 
the  remonetization  of  gold.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  previously  at- 
tempted to  blame  OPEC  for  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  Do  Solomon's 
statements  indicate  that  there  is  now 
a  change  in  U.S.  policy  and  we  will 
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try  to  blame  Europe  with  obvious 
foreign  policy  implications? 

If  not,  then,  will  Mr.  Solomon  be 
reprimanded  for  his  statements  or 
perhaps  treated  as  General  Singlaub 
was  under  similar  circumstances? 
And  if,  in  fact,  he  was  speaking  for 
Administration  policy,  then  why 
shouldn't  other  nations  consider  Paul 
Volker's  recent  credit  constrictions 
and  interest  rate  hikes  as  hostile  ac- 
tions against  their  economies? 

A.  Let  me  try  and  focus  on  what  I 
think  is  the  key  question.  Insofar  as  the 
oil  problem  is  concerned,  there  are  two 
aspects  to  the  oil  problem:  one  is  con- 
trolling the  consumption  of  oil  and  re- 
ducing the  demand  for  it.  Steps  are 
being  taken  by  this  country  and  by 
many  other  countries  to  reduce  the  oil 
which  is  being  consumed  and,  indeed, 
which  is  being  imported  into  those 
countries.  This  must  be  pursued,  and  it 
must  be  made  more  effective  and  in- 
creased as  we  move  forward  during  the 
months  ahead. 

Secondly,  however,  is  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  producers'  side.  On  the 
producers'  side,  they  in  like  measure 
have  a  responsibility  to  keep  the  price 
of  oil  within  such  bounds  as  not  to 
wreck  the  international  economy  with 
damage  to  the  world  economy  and  par- 
ticular hardship  to  those  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  as  well  as  the  adverse 
effect  it  will  have  on  those  of  us  who 
are  better  able  to  take  care  of  it — those 
of  us  in  the  industrialized  world.  So 
they  have  an  obligation  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  the  consuming 
countries,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  Mr.  Solomon  was  talking  about. 

Q.  To  clarify  an  answer  to  an  ear- 
lier question,  you  said  discussions 
were  going  well  in  NATO,  as  I  recall, 
toward  the  winter  meeting? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  now  seems  at  least  possible 
that  the  Senate  will  not  have  acted  on 
the  SALT  treaty  by  the  time  of  that 
meeting.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quences for  the  whole  theater  nuclear 
forces  discussion  if  that  should  be  the 
case? 

A.  It  is  important  that  affirmative 
action  be  taken  on  SALT  ratification  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  positive  result  in 
the  theater  nuclear  forces  discussions. 
Tough  political  decisions  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made  by  the  countries  of 
NATO  in  making  that  decision;  and 
from  a  political  standpoint,  the  task  of 
making  those  tough  decisions  will  be 
greatly  eased  and  enhanced  if  there  has 
been  positive  action  taken  on  the  SALT 
ratification. 
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As  to  the  exact  timing  on  SALT 
ratification,  this  remains  subject  to  the 
scheduling  of  the  Senate  in  setting  up 
its  own  calendar,  and  I  don't  want  to 
make  any  predictions  at  this  point 
exactly  what  that  calendar  is  going  to 
be. 

Q.  The  Middle  East  autonomy 
talks  have  proceeded  at  a  pace  that 
has  produced  a  sense  of  frustration 
not  only  to  Mr.  Dayan,  but  also  to 
Ambassador  Strauss.  I  just  wonder 
at  this  stage  whether  you  are  still  as 
committed  as  you  were  at  the  start  of 
the  Camp  David  summit  to  proceed- 
ing along  with  this  scenario  as  was 
outlined  or  whether  you  are  now 
tempted  to  explore  some  of  the  alter- 
natives that  have  been  proposed  by 
King  Hussein  and  others? 

A.  I  am  still  deeply  committed,  as  is 
our  government,  to  continuing  with  the 
talks  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
sometimes  called  the  "autonomy 
talks."  I  think  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance that  we  continue  to  pursue  those 
talks  and  to  pursue  them  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  They  have  been  moving 
slowly,  as  Bob  Strauss  has  said.  There 
was,  however,  some  progress  made  at 
the  talks  recently  held  in  London  at- 
tended by  Ambassador  Strauss,  Minis- 
ter Burg,  and  Prime  Minister  Khalil.  I 
might  just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
what  those  two  areas  of  progress  were, 
because  I  think  they  are  worth  noting. 
They  are  modest  steps,  but  I  think  they 
are  important  steps. 

One  of  the  key  issues  that  has  been 
before  the  negotiators  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autonomy  talks  on  the 
question  of  modalities  has  been:  Who 
will  conduct  the  elections?  Will  they  be 
conducted  by  the  military  government 
of  Israel  or  will  they  be  conducted  by 
civilians?  To  what  extent  will  outside 
observers  from  outside  the  countries 
involved  be  a  factor? 

It  was  agreed  at  the  London  talks 
that  the  elections  will  be  conducted  by 
civilians — civilians  from  both  Israel 
and  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  there  would  be 
invited  expert  observers  from  outside, 
plus,  of  course,  the  international 
media,  to  come  in  and  have  full  and 
free  access  to  observe  the  conducting 
of  the  elections.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant step  and  clears  away  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  that  remained  in  the 
modalities  area. 

The  second  point  related  to  the  very, 
very  tough  question  of  how  you  deal 
with  the  issue  of  the  powers  -and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  issue  which  had 
been  hanging  the  parties  up,  up  to  this 
point,  had  been  whether  or  not  you  had 
to  make  a  decision  in  principle  now 


that  all  of  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities had  to  go  or  would  not  go  to 
the  self-governing  authority — this  had 
prevented  an  examination  of  the  indi- 
vidual powers  and  responsibilities. 

It  was  decided  at  London  that  that 
would  now  be  put  aside,  that  they 
would  now  address  themselves  in  the 
working  group  to  going  point  by  point 
through  each  one  of  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  is  currently  exercised 
by  the  military  government  or  the  civil 
administration  which  works  with  it. 
This  will  now,  then,  permit  the  parties 
to  examine,  on  a  continuing  basis,  each 
one  of  these  separate  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  can  reach  agreement  that  this  one, 
yes,  there  is  no  question — it  is 
accepted — so  that  you  will  then  build 
up  a  body  on  which  there  is  agreement 
and  isolate  the  remaining  issues  on 
which  there  is  not  agreement.  This  is,  I 
think,  a  very  helpful,  although  modest, 
step  to  move  toward  the  resolution  of 
that  problem. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  Korea.  In  an- 
swer to  an  earlier  question,  you  ex- 
pressed the  hope  for  political  growth 
commensurate  with  economic  growth 
and  also  for  stability  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  questions  facing  them  is 
what  is  going  to  be  the  method  of 
selecting  or  endorsing  a  new  national 
leader?  There  have  been  suggestions, 
at  least  by  inference,  that  the  United 
States  goes  along  with  a  constitu- 
tional process.  Do  you  intend,  or 
does  the  United  States  have  any 
views  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Yushin  Constitution  there,  which 
was  imposed  by  President  Park, 
should  be  followed  or  whether  some 
other  method  should  be  followed  to 
select  a  new  national  leader? 

A.  This  is  an  important  issue.  It  is  an 
issue  which  is  being  discussed  among 
the  Koreans  at  this  point.  It  is  an  issue 
on  which  perhaps  they  will  wish  to 
consult  with  us,  and  we  will  certainly 
not  be  hesitant  to  express  our  views 
when  asked  on  that  issue.  I  do  not  at 
this  point,  however,  want  to  comment 
any  further  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  views  now  or 
are  you  going  to — 

A.  I  would  just  like  to  leave  it  where 
it  is  right  now. 

Q.  In  your  answer  on  the  presence 
of  the  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  you  said 
that  there  have  been  some  factors 
that  have  changed.  Now,  is  this  a 
significant  development?  In  other 
words,  are  you  still  stating,  as  was 
stated  a  month  or  two  months  ago, 
that  there  is  a  Soviet  combat  brigade 
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in  Cuba?  Or  is  there  now  some  ques- 
tion about  the  status  of  this  group? 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  intelli- 
gence matters  in  this  press  conference. 
I  want  to  leave  it  exactly  where  I  left  it 
before. 

Q.  Can  you  go  to  this  extent:  Is  it  a 
pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  develop- 
ment from  the  U.S.  viewpoint?  There 
could  be  a  change  for  the  worse,  of1 
course. 

A.  It  is  not  unpleasant. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  favoring  the  selection  of 
the  Park  successor  through  the  so- 
called  National  Council  for  the 
Reunification,  which  is  a  totalitarian 
political  structure,  an  organ  of  the 
totalitarian  constitution  and  struc- 
ture? 

A.  Again,  this  is  an  internal  matter 
for  the  Government  of  Korea  and  the 
Korean  people  to  decide,   and  it  is, 
something  that  I  don't  think  is  helpful « 
for  me  to  discuss  in  open  session. 

In  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  I 
don't  want  you  to  leap  to  any  optimis-  : 
tic  conclusions  as  the  result  of  the  an- 
swer that  I  gave  you  to  your  question.  I 
just  say  the  factors  have  changed  and 
that  it  is  not  unpleasant.  □ 
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AFRICA: 

Communism  in  Africa 

V  David  D.  Newsom 

financial  burden  that  diverts  resources 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
i  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
ommittee  on  October  18,  1979.  Am- 
issador  Newsom  is  Under  Secretary 
r  Political  Affairs. l 

When  we  speak  of  communism  in 
frica,  we  are  speaking  almost  exclu- 
vely  of  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
ie  Eastern  European  countries  under 
aviet  domination,  Cuba,  and,  to  a 
uch  lesser  extent,  China. 

A  few  African  governments — Mo- 
imbique,  Angola,  Benin,  Congo, 
thiopia — describe  their  policies  or 
iling  parties  as  Marxist-Leninist  or 

ientific  Socialist,  but  their  policies 
e  mixed  and  do  not  follow  any  rigid 
jviet  model.  Even  in  Ethiopia,  there 

evidence  of  a  resistance  on  the  part 
[  the  leadership  to  the  total  adoption 
the  Marxist-Leninist  pattern  of 
ternal  policies  and  organization. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ent  over  whether  the  military  and 
vilian  personnel  from  the  Communist 
ates  are  in  Africa  according  to  a 

ng-term  design  or  simply  through 
;ploiting  opportunities.  It  makes  rela- 
vely  little  difference  whether  they 
eated  the  opportunities  or  took  ad- 
intage  of  them.  The  fact  is  that  such 
:rsonnel  are  in  Africa,  and  they  are 
ijere   in   relatively   large   numbers. 

hatever  the  origin  of  their  presence, 
at  presence  represents  a  threat  to  our 

terests  and,  in  our  view,  to  the 
ng-term  interests  of  the  African  states 
.  well. 

We  believe  these  interests  are  af- 
cted  particularly  by  the  presence  of 
fbstantial  organized  military  forces, 
firticularly  from  Cuba,  and  by  the  ex- 
insive  flow  of  weaponry  from  Com- 
munist countries  to  Africa. 

In  both  global  and  African  terms,  the 
Ighest  priority  must  be  given  to  a 
|;aceful  resolution  of  the  tragic  and 
implicated  problems  of  southern  Af- 
i|:a.  The  Communist  states  have  not 
Pit  support  to  fair  and  peaceful  solu- 
hns.  They  have  advocated  military 
Itions  rather  than  urging  all  parties  to 
Ijy  the  political  price  of  peaceful  set- 
tjments. 

I  At  a  time  when  the  African  countries 
ijntinue  to  struggle  under  the  burden 
il  enormous  economic  problems,  the 
i[>mmunist  presence  and  the  military 
llrdware  represent  an  economic  and 


from  constructive  development. 

The  obligations  incurred  for  the 
Communist  nations'  support  can  and  do 
include  facilities  and  rights  to  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union — a  clear  and 
unwarranted  extension  of  global  com- 
petition to  Africa. 

While  even  those  African  states 
which  have  a  substantial  Communist 
military  presence  have  sought  to  main- 
tain their  essential  independence,  we 
cannot  discount  the  effect  of  the  finan- 
cial and  political  debts  they  must  repay 
to  the  Communist  world  for  this  politi- 
cal and  military  support  on  their 
long-term  outlook  and  international 
orientation. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  as  we  con- 
sider how  to  meet  this  problem,  that 
the  Communist  countries  claim  that: 

•  Their  personnel  are  there  at  the  in- 
vitation of  recognized  sovereign  Afri- 
can states; 

•  They  are  there  in  support  of  liber- 
ation movements  recognized  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  (OAU); 
and 

•  They  are  there  to  protect  weaker 
black  African  states  from  the  military 
power  of  South  Africa  or  from  outside 
aggression. 

Neither  the  states  directly  involved 
nor  the  OAU  challenge  these  as- 
sumptions— just  as  the  OAU  has  never 
challenged  the  right  of  African  states  to 
call  on  the  help  of  other  non-African 
states  to  meet  problems  of  defense  or 
internal  security  and  development. 

To  say  that  there  has  been  no  formal 
challenge,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
African  states,  including  some  of  those 
in  which  Communist  bloc  military  per- 
sonnel are  present,  are  reconciled  to 
these  situations  or  wish  to  see  them 
prolonged.  African  states  have  long 
made  it  clear  that,  while  they  recognize 
the  right  of  governments  to  call  on  out- 
side help,  they  would  much  prefer  that 
African  problems  be  resolved  without 
outside  intervention.  The  heritage  of 
the  colonial  period  has  left  a  strong 
distaste  for  the  influence  and  presence 
of  non-African  powers,  whether  Com- 
munist or  non-Communist. 

Whatever  may  be  their  private 
views,  African  states — including  the 
more  conservative  ones — have  publicly 
resisted  actions  and  policies  which  ap- 
pear to  make  African  conflicts  part  of 
the   larger  East-West  confrontation. 
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Most  have  preferred  that  the  Western 
response  to  the  presence  of  Communist 
personnel  in  Africa  be  through  ap- 
proaching the  African  problems  which 
provided  the  original  rationale  rather 
than  through  global  strategic  moves. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  discuss  where  the 
Communist  personnel  and  assistance 
are  found  in  Africa,  where  their  influ- 
ence has  been  reduced,  and,  finally,  to 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  this  presence. 

Countries  Given  Communist 
Assistance 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  focus 
of  the  committee's  attention  is  on  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  I  will,  therefore,  con- 
centrate on  that  area.  I  would  note  that 
there  are  Soviet  and  other  Eastern 
European  and  possibly  Cuban  military 
technicians  in  Algeria  and  Libya,  but 
there  are  no  organized  Communist 
troop  units  in  this  portion  of  Africa. 
There  is  some  Communist  equipment 
provided  by  Algeria  and  possibly  Libya 
to  the  Polisario  in  the  Sahara. 

Communist  military  personnel  num- 
bered in  1978,  by  our  best  estimate, 
approximately  41,000  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Of  these,  an  estimated  3,800 
were  from  Eastern  Europe,  probably 
about  half  Soviets  and  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  from  East  Germany.  The 
largest  concentrations  were  in  Angola 
and  Ethiopia,  and  the  major  groups 
were  Cubans  who  numbered  approxi- 
mately 37,000,  including  19,000  in 
Angola  and  16,500  in  Ethiopia. 

The  next  largest  concentration,  after 
these  two  countries,  was  in  Mozam- 
bique, where  there  were  an  estimated 
1,130  personnel  from  all  Communist 
countries.  Other  countries  where  there 
were  Communist  military  personnel  in- 
cluded Equatorial  Guinea,  Guinea, 
Guinea-Bissau,  and  Mali.  Some  of  the 
Soviet,  East  German,  and  Cuban  per- 
sonnel in  Zambia  are  assigned  to  help 
the  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union, 
Joshua  Nkomo's  Rhodesian  liberation 
movement. 

While  there  has  been  some  reduction 
in  personnel  in  Equatorial  Guinea  and 
Guinea  since  these  estimates,  and 
probably  some  reduction  in  Cuban 
forces  in  Ethiopia,  we  believe  that  the 
overall  total  on  the  continent  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  now. 

Communist  country  technical  experts 
in  Africa  in  1978  were  estimated  at 
37,000,  of  whom  about  7,500  were 
Soviets  or  East  Germans.  Approxi- 
mately 18,000  were  Cubans  and 
11,000,  Chinese.  They  were  present  in 
at  least  23  countries;  the  largest  con- 
centration was  in  Angola  where  about 
10,000  were  present,  mostly  Cubans. 
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The  same  countries  which  had  concen- 
trations of  military  personnel  also  had 
civilian  technicians.  The  only  other 
important  concentration  of  Soviet 
civilian  technicians  is  in  Nigeria  where 
there  are  about  1,600.  The  largest  con- 
centrations of  Chinese  technicians  are 
in  Somalia  and  Zambia — 3,000  in  the 
former;  5,000  in  the  latter. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ethiopia,  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  Communist  military  personnel 
is  in  those  former  Portuguese  territories 
where  the  successful  liberation  move- 
ments received  strong  preindependence 
Soviet  support.  With  the  departure  of 
the  Portuguese,  these  leaders,  particu- 
larly in  Angola,  turned  to  the  Soviets 
and  their  Cuban  and  East  German  allies 
for  the  military  help  required  to  secure 
power  and  for  the  civilian  help  required 
to  replace  the  Portuguese. 

In  Ethiopia,  a  leftist  revolution 
turned  to  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
for  military  and  civilian  help,  em- 
phasizing to  Africa  and  to  the  world,  as 
a  rationale  for  their  intervention,  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Somali  military  ac- 
tivities in  the  Ogaden  region. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  bulk  of  the 
manpower  has  been  supplied  by  Cuba. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  supplied  the 
equipment  and,  undoubtedly,  much  of 
the  financing.  The  East  Germans  sup- 
plement these  contributions  with  tech- 
nical skills  and  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. 

The  Communist  Approach 

Soviet  and  Cuban  objectives  in  Af- 
rica are  harmonious,  but  not  necessar- 
ily synonymous.  Cuba  sent  technicians 
to  Africa  before  the  more  dramatic 
cooperation  with  the  Soviets  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years. 
Castro,  emphasizing  the  African  ele- 
ment in  the  Cuban  population,  sees  a 
special  mission  for  Cuba  in  that  conti- 
nent. 

Soviet  motivations  are  probably  a 
mixture  of  geopolitical,  strategic,  and 
ideological.  The  Soviet  approach  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  seizing  opportuni- 
ties as  they  arise  and  of  relying  heavily 
on  military  rather  than  economic  as- 
sistance to  gain  their  objectives. 

East  Germany  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  the  African  scene.  Until  1973  its  ac- 
tions in  Africa  were  predominantly 
aimed  at  gaining  international  legiti- 
macy and  diplomatic  recognition.  Once 
this  was  achieved,  its  African  priorities 
became  more  focused  on  supporting 
Soviet  aims,  spreading  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology,  securing  markets 
and  long-term  supplies  of  materials, 
and  competing  against  the  Federal 
Republic. 


The  Soviets  probably  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  their  help  to 
Ethiopia.  They  continue  to  supply 
arms,  training,  construction  services, 
and  advice  to  the  Ethiopian  forces. 
Cuban  combat  forces  continue  to  help 
protect  Ethiopian  frontiers  in  the  Oga- 
den and  probably  provide  some  logisti- 
cal and  other  support  for  the  Ethiopian 
campaigns  in  Eritrea. 

Despite  the  close  ties,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly problems  in  the  Moscow- 
Addis  Ababa  relationship.  The  Ethio- 
pian inability  to  win  a  military  success 
this  past  summer  in  their  campaign 
against  the  Eritreans,  despite  massive 
Soviet  support,  was  a  disappointment 
to  both  and  did  nothing  to  promote 
mutual  confidence  in  either's  ability  to 
achieve  a  military  solution.  Soviet  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Mengistu  re- 
gime has  been  relatively  modest. 
Ethiopian  failure  to  move  quickly  in 
the  formation  of  a  civilian  Marxist 
party  to  replace  the  military  regime 
must  give  pause  to  the  more  dogmatic 
Marxist-Leninists  who  support  the 
Ethiopian  revolution. 

In  Angola,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
continue  to  provide  support  for  combat 
operations  against  the  rival  liberation 
movement  of  UNITA  [National  Union 
for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola]. 
The  East  Germans  also  provide  advis- 
ers, though  they  have  vehemently  de- 
nied reports  that  they  have  provided 
troops  as  well. 

So,  too,  do  Soviet  and  Cuban  per- 
sonnel provide  significant  support  to 
the  Mozambican  military.  So  far  these 
have  been  advisers  rather  than  combat- 
ants. 

In  the  Rhodesian  conflict,  the  Sovi- 


ets, along  with  the  East  Germans,  con 
tinue  to  provide  military  assistance  al 
most  exclusively  to  ZAPU  [Zimbabwe 
African  People's  Union]  rather  than  the 
patriotic  front  as  a  whole.  The  Cubans 
on  the  other  hand,  along  with  the 
Ethiopians,  are  providing  training  tc 
both  ZAPU  and  ZANU  [Zimbabwe 
African  National  Union]. 

Through  their  activities  in  Africa, 
the  Soviets  have  had  fairly  regulai 
naval  access  to  repair  facilities  ir 
Ethiopia  and  Angola.  Soviet  ships  alsc 
call  in  Mozambique  and  a  small  Wesi 
African  patrol  "shows  the  flag"  using 
ports  such  as  Conakry  and  Cotonou,  as 
well  as  Luanda.  A  number  of  othei 
countries  have  resisted  Soviet  attempts 
for  naval  access. 

Reduction  of  Soviet  Influence 

The  publicity  afforded  Soviet  ac 
tivities  in  Africa  and  the  fact  that  Mos 
cow  is  the  dominant  foreign  influence 
in  a  few  areas,  like  Ethiopia,  gives  the 
impression  that  Soviet  policy  in  Africi 
is  an  across-the-board  success.  Such  i; 
not  the  case. 

The  Soviet's  position  over  the  yean 
has  been  reduced  in  places  like  Ghana. 
Guinea,  the  Sudan,  Somalia,  anc 
Egypt.  And  even  some  of  the  states 
where  the  Soviets  retain  considerable; 
influence  have  indicated  a  desire  tq 
strengthen  ties  with  the  West. 

Recently  we  have  seen  the  ouster  of 
two  more  Soviet  clients — Idi  Amin  in 
Uganda  and  Macias  in  Equatorial 
Guinea.  Both  of  those  regimes,  well 
recognized  as  two  of  the  grossest  vio- 
lators of  human  rights,  received  con- 


COMMUNIST  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  SUB-SAHARAN 

AFRICA,  19781 

U.S.S.R. 

and 
Eastern 
Country  TOTAL       Europe2        Cuba3  China 

Angola 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Mali 

Mozambique 

Other 

TOTAL 


20,300 

1,300 

19,000 

— 

290 

40 

150 

100 

17,900 

1,400 

16,500 

— 

330 

100 

200 

30 

205 

65 

140 

— 

195 

180 

— 

15 

1,130 

230 

800 

100 

1,330 

500 

485 

345 

41,680 


3,815 


37,275 


590 


'Number  of  persons  present  for  a  period  of  1  month  or  more  during  1978.  Rounded 
to  the  nearest  5. 

2  Mainly  Soviets.  Among  Eastern  Europeans,  most  are  believed  to  be  East  Germans. 
'Includes  troops. 
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derable  support  from  the  Soviet 
Inion  and  its  allies,  including  military 
irdware  and  training.  The  indiscrimi- 
ite  supply  of  weapons  and  training  by 
e  Communist  nations  to  insecure  and 
pressive  regimes  has  sustained  them 
id  contributed  to  some  of  the  most 
islv  crimes  against  human  dignity 
er  perpetrated  on  the  African  or  any 
mtinent. 

hinese  Influence 

The  committee  has  also  expressed  an 
terest  in  the  question  of  Chinese  in- 
jence  and  activities.  I  have  referred 
i>ove  to  Chinese  technicians  in  Zambia 
!id  Somalia.  There  are  approximately 
)0  Chinese  military  technicians  scat- 
red  through  the  continent  and  in  ex- 
tss  of  10,000  civilian  technicians. 

Despite  this  presence  and  their  major 
fort  in  Africa  in  the  1960's,  they  are 

relatively  minor  significance  today, 
[hinese  policy  is  aimed  primarily  at 
irrying  the  Soviet  advances.  Their 
forts  have  been  largely  in  the  prop- 
iianda  field.  The  Chinese  continue 
odest  aid  programs,  and  their  military 
sistance  has  been  limited  to  supply- 
ing light  weapons  and  some  training. 
Ley  are  one  of  the  primary  suppliers 
':  Robert  Mugabe's  ZANU. 

.S.  Response 

Our  own  response  to  the  Communist 
Jesence  in  Africa  is  based  on  the 
remise  that  African  nations  will  fun- 
umentally  seek   international   align- 

ents  which  will  further  Africa's  own 
yntral  priorities.  These  priorities  are: 

•  Self-determination — an  end  to  ra- 
al  discrimination  and  white  minority 
le; 

•  The  maintenance  of  territorial  in- 
:grity;  and 

•  Progress  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

A  minority  of  the  countries  in  Africa 

live  felt  that  they  have  found  support 

'  r  these  priorities  in  close  ties  with  the 

'JDmmunist  countries.  The  reasons  are 

irtly  historic,  stemming  from  our  own 

ist  policies  with  respect  to  the  Por- 

guese  territories  and  our  identifica- 

bn  with  the  former  colonial  powers 

ud  with  South  Africa. 

But  Africa  is  a  continent  of  moving, 
bt  still,  pictures.  Permanent  charac- 
I  rizations  are  risky.  As  I  have  already 
l:monstrated,  a  number  of  countries 
jive  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  their 
iterests  lie  in  rejecting  an  exclusive 
Impendence  on  the  Communist  coun- 
ts. Nationalism  is  a  powerful  force 
]  Africa,  and  no  African  leaders  or 

oples  wish  to  come  under  the  lasting 


COMMUNIST  ECONOMIC  TECHNICIANS  IN  SUB-SAHARAN 

AFRICA, 

19781 

U.S.S.R. 

and 
Eastern 

Country 

TOTAL 

Europe2 

China 

Cuba 

Angola 

9,910 

1,400 

10 

8,500 

Ethiopia 

1,400 

650 

250 

500 

Gabon 

75 

10 

65 

— 

Gambia 

75 

— 

75 

— 

Ghana 

175 

95 

80 

— 

Guinea 

1,035 

700 

300 

35 

Guinea-Bissau 

405 

265 

55 

85 

Kenya 

30 

25 

5 

— 

Liberia 

210 

10 

200 

— 

Madagascar 

200 

— 

200 

— 

Mali 

1,025 

475 

550 

— 

Mauritius 

15 

— 

15 

— 

Mozambique 

1,270 

750 

120 

400 

Niger 

160 

10 

150 

— 

Nigeria 

1,750 

1,625 

125 

— 

Rwanda 

60 

10 

50 

— 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

260 

20 

100 

140 

Senegal 

500 

100 

400 

— 

Sierra  Leone 

310 

10 

300 

— 

Somalia 

3,050 

50 

3.000 

— 

Sudan 

775 

125 

650 

— 

Tanzania 

1,365 

165 

1,000 

200 

Zambia 

5,645 

125 

5,500 

20 

Others 
TOTAL 

for  a  period  of  1 

7,525 

1,020 

5,415 

1,090 

37,225 
month  or 

7,640 
more  during 

10,970 
1978.  Roundec 

18,615 
1  to  the 

1  Number  of  persons  present 

nearest  5. 

2More  than  half  are  Soviets 

nearly  1 ,000  are 

believed  to  be  East  Germans. 

influence  of  any  foreign  power. 

I  should  note  that  the  African  states 
have  been  particularly  helpful  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  U.N.  agencies, 
especially  with  regard  to  attempts  by 
certain  states  to  take  action  against 
their  fellow  OAU  member,  Egypt,  for 
its  role  in  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess. 

In  support  of  our  own  long-term 
interests  on  the  Continent  of  Africa  and 
in  recognition  of  the  forces  of  African 
nationalism,  this  Administration  has 
pursued  and  continues  to  pursue  posi- 
tive regional  policies  that  respond  to 
local  realities  and  that  avoid  East-West 
confrontations.  We  consider  the  fol- 
lowing as  essential  elements  of  this 
approach: 

First,  promotion  of  our  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  ties  with  the  Afri- 
can Continent.  We  continue  to  build  on 
the  strength  of  relationships  which 
have  grown  over  the  years,  addressing 
through  trade,  investment,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  the  genuine  needs  of  Af- 


rican nations  and,  in  so  doing,  pro- 
moting both  our  own  well-being  and 
strengthening  the  independence  of  Af- 
rican states.  Such  a  long-term  com- 
mitment, we  believe,  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  approach  to  the  deterrent  of 
Communist  influence. 

Second,  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  and 
disputes  in  Africa,  as  elsewhere, 
through  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  OAU.  A  resort  to  vio- 
lence to  solve  disputes  almost  inevi- 
tably entails  human  suffering  and  a 
diversion  of  resources  away  from  the 
development  process.  We  recognize 
full  well  that  peace  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  development  in  its  full- 
est sense. 

Conversely,  continued  turmoil,  con- 
flict, and  a  report  to  arms  provide  op- 
portunities for  Communist  exploitation. 
This  Administration  has,  therefore, 
placed  a  high  priority  on  the  search  for 
peaceful  conflict  resolution  in  Africa, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
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Third,  we  shall  continue  to  consider 
security  requests  from  African  nations 
with  legitimate  defense  needs.  While 
recognizing  that  we  cannot  and  should 
not  downplay  African  security  con- 
cerns, any  increase  in  our  military  as- 
sistance will  be  prudent.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  compete  with  Communist 
nations  in  an  indiscriminate  arms  race 
in  Africa,  for  to  do  so  would  have  been 
contrary  to  our  own  arms  control  re- 
straints and  counterproductive  with  re- 
spect to  our  other  policy  objectives. 

Fourth,  in  Africa  as  elsewhere,  this 
Administration  has  sought  to  foster  re- 
spect for  individual  human  rights.  We 
have  pursued  this  objective  both  be- 
cause it  is  inherently  right  to  do  so  and 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  a  vital  com- 
ponent in  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  continent. 

Fifth,  we  believe  a  continued  respect 
for  African  nationalism  to  be  a  positive 
force  in  Africa's  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  development  and  in 
sustaining  the  ability  of  African  nations 
to  retain  and  strengthen  their  independ- 
ence from  outside  powers. 

Our  reaction  to  the  Communist  pres- 
ence, therefore,  has  been  a  part  of  a 
broader  African  policy  designed  to 
support: 

•  The  resolution  of  those  African 
problems  which  threaten  the  peace  and 
provide  the  opportunities  for  Com- 
munist exploitation; 

•  The  constructive  participation  of 
African  nations  in  international  fora; 
and 

•  The  peaceful  economic  develop- 
ment of  these  nations. 

To  this  end  we  have  sought  to  main- 
tain a  dialogue  even  with  those  coun- 
tries where  there  is  a  substantial  Com- 
munist presence.  In  most  instances, 
this  is  reciprocated  by  the  African  na- 
tions. Angola,  for  example,  has  coop- 
erated closely  with  the  U.N.  plans  for 
settlement  in  Namibia,  as  Mozambique 
has  cooperated  with  us  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  Rhodesia. 

In  this  dialogue,  it  is  clear  that  we 
will  take  no  steps  which  would  suggest 
an  endorsement  or  acceptance  of  their 
willingness  to  accept  and  maintain 
Communist  troop  presences  in  their 
territories.  In  such  cases  as  Ethiopia, 
too,  our  dialogue  is  necessarily  re- 
stricted by  their  failure  to  take  actions 
required  by  our  legislation. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  well 
equipped  to  contribute  importantly  to 
economic  development,  the  funda- 
mental long-term  goal  of  Africa.  The 
Soviets  do  not  provide  a  market  for 
most  African  goods;  they  are  not  part 
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ARMS  CONTROL:        Senate  Report  01 
Salt  Ml  Verification 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  5,  19791 

The  principal  findings  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committe  on  Intelligence  speak 
for  themselves.  They  confirm  that  the 
SALT  II  treaty  can  be  monitored  to  a 
degree  that  justifies  the  Administra- 
tion's conclusion  that  the  treaty  is 
adequately  verifiable. 

The  committee  expressly  finds  that 
the  SALT  II  treaty  enhances  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  monitor  those 
components  of  Soviet  strategic  weap- 
ons forces  which  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  treaty.  Additionally, 
the  committee  has  found  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  SALT  II  treaty,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  free  to  take  more  sweep- 
ing concealment  and  deception  meas- 


ures which  could  make  monitoring 
Soviet  strategic  forces  even  more  d 
ficult. 

Thus,  we  believe  the  Senate  can  pi 
ceed  to  vote  on  the  SALT  II  treaty  w 
the  full  confidence  that  the   issue 
verification  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved. 

We  welcome  this  intelligence  co 
mittee  report  and  look  forward  to  I 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commitl 
testimony  of  Chairman  Bayh  and  S( 
ator  Goldwater  next  week.  In  additic 
the  President  intends  to  meet  perst 
ally  with  both  Senators  Bayh  a 
Goldwater  to  discuss  the  report  in  m< 
detail. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre 
dential  Documents  of  Oct.  8,  1979. 


of  the  world  economic  system,  not 
members  of  the  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund];  they  have  no  multilat- 
eral companies  to  spread  technology; 
their  ruble  is  not  convertible.  We  pre- 
fer not  to  compete  in  the  field  of  arms 
deliveries,  where  the  Soviets  are  effi- 
cient and  without  scruples.  While  we 
provide  military  equipment  within  lim- 
its, we  prefer  to  compete  where  we 
have  comparative  advantage — in  the 
support  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

This  approach,  I  might  add,  depends 
heavily  upon  the  willingness  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  adequate  foreign  aid 
resources. 

The  states  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  still 
look  to  us  as  the  primary  peacemaker. 
They  still  find  in  us  ideals  they  would 
like  to  apply  to  their  societies.  They 
still  find  in  the  Western  nations  their 
best  hope  in  their  quest  for  develop- 
ment. The  West  remains  their  main 
trading  partners. 

Our  African  policy  is  on  a  firm 
footing  which  in  the  long  run  will  serve 
both  our  own  interests  and  those  of 
Africa.  Rather  than  contributing  to 
conflict,  we  are  attempting  to  foster 
peaceful  solutions.  Rather  than  treating 
the  symptoms  of  unrest  and  turmoil,  we 
are  attempting  to  deal  with  the  root 
causes.  We  reply  on  our  trade,  aid,  and 
economic  ties  and  on  an  open  dialogue 
based  on  mutual  respect.  Our  assist- 
ance is  designed  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  economic  development  and  to 


help  countries   meet  their  legitima 
self-defense  needs. 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  the 
policies  have  resulted  in  our  being  in 
stronger  position  vis-a-vis  the  Afrio 
Continent  than  the  Soviets  and  oth 
Communist  states  have  achieved  wi 
their  MiG's  and  Kalashnikov-beari 
troops. 


'  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  w 
be  published  by  the  committee  and   will 
available   from  the   Superintendent   of  Dot 
ments,    U.S.    Government    Printing   Offic 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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EAST  ASIA: 

U.S.*China  Trade  Agreement 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
OCT.  23,  19791 

In  accordance  with  section  407  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  I  am  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proclamation  extending  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  to  the  products  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  I  also  enclose  the  text  of  the 
Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  which  was  signed  on  July  7, 
1979,  and  which  is  included  as  an  annex  to  the 
proclamation. 

The  Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  will  pro- 
vide a  nondiscriminatory  framework  for  our 
bilateral  trade  relations,  and  thus  strengthen 
both  economic  and  political  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Conclusion  of  this  agreement  is  the 
most  important  step  we  can  take  to  provide 
greater  economic  benefits  to  both  countries 
from  this  relationship.  It  will  also  give  further 
impetus  to  the  progress  we  have  made  in  our 
overall  relationship  since  normalization  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  earlier  this  year. 

I  believe  that  the  Agreement  on  Trade  Rela- 
tions is  consistent  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
,  spirit  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  provides  for 
mutual  extension  of  most-favored-nation  tariff 
i  treatment,  while  seeking  to  ensure  overall  rec- 
iprocity of  economic   benefits.    It   includes 
safeguard  arrangements  to  ensure  that  our  trade 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  grow 
without  injury  to  domestic  firms  or  loss  of  jobs 
for  American  workers. 

The  Agreement  also  confirms  for  American 
businessmen  certain  basic  rights  and  facilities 
•.in  establishing  operations  and  conducting  busi- 
ness in  the  P.R.C.   Other  provisions  include 
those  dealing  with  settlement  of  commercial 
disputes;   financial    transactions;   government 
commercial  offices;  and  protection  for  indus- 
!  trial  property  rights,  industrial  processes,  and 
copyrights. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  report  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  402  (c)(2)  of 
j  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.   1  shall  issue  today  an 
Executive  order  waiving  the  application  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  402. 2 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  Chinese  leaders  on 
several  occasions  have  called  for  facilitating 
family  reunification  and  for  simplifying  the  pro- 
cedure for  getting  permission  to  enter  or  leave 
China.   During  this  period   we  have  noted   a 
*  marked  relaxation  of  Chinese  emigration  proce- 
j  dures.   Processing  time  has  been   reduced   for 
j  most  cases  and   numbers  of  emigrants  have 
1  jumped  dramatically.  We  have  recently  had  dis- 
cussions with  senior  Chinese  officials  and  firmly 
i  believe  that  Chinese  statements  and  the  marked 
1  increase  in  emigration  reflect  a  policy  of  the 
j  Government  of  China  favoring  freer  emigration. 


I  have  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  light 
of  all  these  factors,  and  have  determined  that  a 
waiver  of  the  application  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  will 
substantially  promote  the  objectives  of  that 
section. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  as  soon  as  possible  to 
approve  the  Agreement  on  Trade  Relations. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 

PROCLAMATION, 
OCT.  23,  1979 3 

As  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  through  my  representatives,  I  entered  into 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  on  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  with  representa- 
tives of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (PL.  93-618,  January  3,  1975;  88  Stat. 
1978)  ("the  Act"); 

An  "Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China",  in  English  and  Chinese, 
was  signed  on  July  7,  1979,  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments,  and  is  annexed  to  this 
Proclamation; 

The  Agreement  conforms  to  the  requirements 
relating  to  bilateral  commercial  agreements 
specified  in  section  405  (b)  of  the  Act; 

Article  X  of  the  Agreement  provides  that  it 
shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Contracting  Parties  have  exchanged  notifications 
that  each  has  completed  the  legal  procedures 
necessary  for  this  purpose;  and 

Section  405(c)  of  the  Act  provides  that  a  bilat- 
eral commercial  agreement  and  a  proclamation 
implementing  such  agreement  shall  take  effect 
only  if  approved  by  the  Congress; 

Now,  Therefore.  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  proclaim 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  Proclamation  shall  become  effective, 
said  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  according 
to  its  terms,  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
shall  be  extended  to  the  products  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  said  Agreement,  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Contracting  Parties  have  exchanged  notifications 
that  each  has  completed  the  legal  procedures 
necessary  for  this  purpose  in  accordance  with 
Article  X  of  the  said  Agreement. 

(2)  General  Headnote  3(e)  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  "China  (any  part  of  which 
may  be  under  Communist  domination  or  con- 
trol)" and  "Tibet"  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  proclamation  and  a  notice  thereof  shall  be 
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published   in  the   Federal   REGISTER   promptly 
thereafter. 

In  Witness  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twenty-third  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and  fourth. 

Jimmy  Carter 

TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

AGREEMENT  ON  TRADE  RELATIONS 

BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AND 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China; 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Joint  Communique 
on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China; 

Desiring  to  enhance  friendship  between  both 
peoples; 

Wishing  to  develop  further  economic  and 
trade  relations  between  both  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  equality  and  mutual 
benefit  as  well  as  nondiscriminatory  treatment; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  adopt 
all  appropriate  measures  to  create  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  strengthening,  in  all  as- 
pects, economic  and  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries  so  as  to  promote  the  continuous, 
long-term  development  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

2.  In  order  to  strive  for  a  balance  in  their  eco- 
nomic interests,  the  Contracting  Parties  shall 
make  every  effort  to  foster  the  mutual  expansion 
of  their  reciprocal  trade  and  to  contribute,  each 
by  its  own  means,  to  attaining  the  harmonious 
development  of  such  trade. 

3.  Commercial  transactions  will  be  effected 
on  the  basis  of  contracts  between  firms,  com- 
panies and  corporations,  and  trading  organiza- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  They  will  be  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  customary  international 
trade  practice  and  commercial  considerations 
such  as  price,  quality,  delivery  and  terms  of 
payment. 

ARTICLE  II 

1.  With  a  view  to  establishing  their  trade  re- 
lations on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  accord  each  other  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts originating  in  or  destined  for  the  other  Con- 
tracting Party,  i.e.,  any  advantage,  favor, 
privilege,  or  immunity  they  grant  to  like  prod- 
ucts originating  in  or  destined  for  any  other 
country  or  region,  in  all  matters  regarding: 

(A)  Customs  duties  and  charges  of  all  kinds 
applied  to  the  import,  export,  re-export  or  transit 
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of  products,  including  the  rules,  formalities  and 
procedures  for  collection  of  such  duties  and 
charges; 

(B)  Rules,  formalities  and  procedures  con- 
cerning customs  clearance,  transit,  warehousing 
and  transshipment  of  imported  and  exported 
products; 

(C)  Taxes  and  other  internal  charges  levied 
directly  or  indirectly  on  imported  or  exported 
products  or  services; 

(D)  All  laws,  regulations  and  requirements 
affecting  all  aspects  of  internal  sale,  purchase, 
transportation,  distribution  or  use  of  imported 
products;  and 

(E)  Administrative  formalities  for  the  issuance 
of  import  and  export  licenses. 

2.  In  the  event  either  Contracting  Party 
applies  quantitative  restrictions  to  certain  prod- 
ucts originating  in  or  exported  to  any  third 
country  or  region,  it  shall  afford  to  all  like  prod- 
ucts originating  in  or  exported  to  the  other 
country  treatment  which  is  equitable  to  that  af- 
forded to  such  third  country  or  region. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  note,  and  shall  take 
into  consideration  in  the  handling  of  their  bilat- 
eral trade  relations,  that,  at  its  current  state  of 
economic  development.  China  is  a  developing 
country. 

4.  The  principles  of  Paragraph  1  of  this  Arti- 
cle will  be  applied  by  the  Contracting  Parties  in 
the  same  way  as  they  are  applied  under  similar 
circumstances  under  any  multilateral  trade 
agreement  to  which  either  Contracting  Party  is  a 
party  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Agreement. 

5.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  recipro- 
cate satisfactorily  concessions  with  regard  to 
trade  and  services,  particularly  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade,  during  the  term  of  this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE  III 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  and 
trade  relations  between  their  two  countries,  the 
Contracting  Parties  agree  to: 

(A)  Accord  firms,  companies  and  corpora- 
tions, and  trading  organizations  of  the  other 
Party  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  is  afforded 
to  any  third  country  or  region; 

(B)  Promote  visits  by  personnel,  groups  and 
delegations  from  economic,  trade  and  industrial 
circles;  encourage  commercial  exchanges  and 
contacts;  and  support  the  holding  of  fairs,  exhi- 
bitions and  technical  seminars  in  each  other's 
country; 

(C)  Permit  and  facilitate,  subject  to  their  re- 
spective laws  and  regulations  and  in  accordance 
with  physical  possibilities,  the  stationing  of 
representatives,  or  the  establishment  of  business 
offices,  by  firms,  companies  and  corporations, 
and  trading  organizations  of  the  other  Party  in  its 
own  territory;  and 

(D)  Subject  to  their  respective  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  physical  possibilities,  further  support 
trade  promotions  and  improve  all  conveniences, 
facilities  and  related  services  for  the  favorable 
conduct  of  business  activities  by  firms,  com- 
panies and  corporations,  and  trading  organiza- 


tions of  the  two  countries,  including  various 
facilities  in  respect  of  office  space  and  residen- 
tial housing,  telecommunications,  visa  issuance, 
internal  business  travel,  customs  formalities  for 
entry  and  re-export  of  personal  effects,  office 
articles  and  commercial  samples,  and  observ- 
ance of  contracts. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  Contracting  Parties  affirm  that  govern- 
ment trade  offices  contribute  importantly  to  the 
development  of  their  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions. They  agree  to  encourage  and  support  the 
trade  promotion  activities  of  these  offices. 
Each  Party  undertakes  to  provide  facilities  as 
favorable  as  possible  for  the  operation  of  these 
offices  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
physical  possibilities. 

ARTICLE  V 

1 .  Payments  for  transactions  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  shall  either  be  effected  in 
freely  convertible  currencies  mutually  accepted 
by  firms,  companies  and  corporations,  and 
trading  organizations  of  the  two  countries,  or 
made  otherwise  in  accordance  with  agreements 
signed  by  and  between  the  two  parties  to  the 
transaction.  Neither  Contracting  Party  may  im- 
pose restrictions  on  such  payments  except  in 
time  of  declared  national  emergency. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  laws,  regulations  and 
procedures,  to  facilitate  the  availability  of  offi- 
cial export  credits  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances  for  trans- 
actions in  support  of  economic  and  technolog- 
ical projects  and  products  between  firms,  com- 
panies and  corporations,  and  trading  organiza- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Such  credits  will  be 
the  subject  of  separate  arrangements  by  the 
concerned  authorities  of  the  two  Contracting 
Parties. 

3.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  provide,  on 
the  basis  of  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and 
subject  to  its  respective  laws  and  regulations, 
all  necessary  facilities  for  financial,  currency 
and  banking  transactions  by  nationals,  firms, 
companies  and  corporations,  and  trading  or- 
ganizations of  the  other  Contracting  Party  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  possible.  Such  facilities 
shall  include  all  required  authorizations  for  in- 
ternational payments,  remittances  and  trans- 
fers, ana  uniform  application  of  rates  of 
exchange. 

4.  Each  Contracting  Party  will  look  with 
favor  towards  participation  by  financial  in- 
stitutions of  the  other  country  in  appropriate 
aspects  of  banking  services  related  to  interna- 
tional trade  and  financial  relations.  Each  Con- 
tracting Party  will  permit  those  financial  in- 
stitutions of  the  other  country  established  in  its 
territory  to  provide  such  services  on  a  basis  no 
less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  financial 
institutions  of  other  countries. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  Both  Contracting  Parties  in  their  trade  re- 


lations recognize  the  importance  of  effective 
protection  of  patents,  trademarks  and 
copyrights. 

2.  Both  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  legal  or  natural  persons  of 
either  Party  may  apply  for  registration  of 
trademarks  and  acquire  exclusive  rights  thereto 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  Party  in  accordance 
with  its  laws  and  regulations. 

3.  Both  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  each 
Party  shall  seek,  under  its  laws  and  with  due 
regard  to  international  practice,  to  ensure  to 
legal  or  natural  persons  of  the  other  Party  pro- 
tection of  patents  and  trademarks  equivalent  to 
the  patent  and  trademark  protection  corre- 
spondingly accorded  by  the  other  Party. 

4.  Both  Contracting  Parties  shall  permit  and 
facilitate  enforcement  of  provisions  concerning 
protection  of  industrial  property  in  contracts 
between  firms,  companies  and  corporations, 
and  trading  organizations  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  shall  provide  means,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  laws,  to  restrict  un- 
fair competition  involving  unauthorized  use  of 
such  rights. 

5.  Both  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  each 
Party  shall  take  appropriate  measures,  under  its 
laws  and  regulations  and  with  due  regard  to 
international  practice,  to  ensure  to  legal  or  nat- 
ural persons  of  the  other  Party  protection  of 
copyrights  equivalent  to  the  copyright  protec- 
tion correspondingly  accorded  by  the  other 
Party. 

ARTICLE  VII 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  exchange' 
information  on  any  problems  that  may  arise 
from  their  bilateral  trade,  and  shall  promptly 
hold  friendly  consultations  to  seek  mutually 
satisfactory  solutions  to  such  problems.  No  ac- 
tion shall  be  taken  by  either  Contracting  Party 
before  such  consultations  are  held. 

2.  However,  if  consultations  do  not  result  in 
a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  either  Contracting  Party 
may  take  such  measures  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. In  an  exceptional  case  where  a  situation 
does  not  admit  any  delay,  either  Contracting 
Party  may  take  preventive  or  remedial  action 
provisionally,  on  the  condition  that  consulta- 
tion shall  be  effected  immediately  after  taking 
such  action. 

3.  When  either  Contracting  Party  takes 
measures  under  this  Article,  it  shall  ensure  that 
the  general  objectives  of  this  Agreement  are  not 
prejudiced. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  encourage  the 
prompt  and  equitable  settlement  of  any  disputes 
arising  from  or  in  relation  to  contracts  between 
their  respective  firms,  companies  and  corpora- 
tions, and  trading  organizations,  through 
friendly  consultations,  conciliation  or  other 
mutually  acceptable  means. 

2.  If  such  disputes  cannot  be  settled 
promptly  by  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
means,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  may  have  re- 
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ECONOMICS:        Opportunities 
and  Challenges  From  the  M 1W 


by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Address  before  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  on  October  24,  1979.  Mr.  Katz 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  in- 
vited as  the  principal  speaker  at  this 
public  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Last  April  5,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  at  the  National 
League  for  Women  Voters'  conference 
on  international  trade  in  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. At  that  time,  I  spoke  about  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  (MTN), 
which  were  just  nearing  their  conclu- 
sion in  Geneva.1 

Shortly  after  that  speech  on  April  12, 
the  principal  negotiators  initialed  the 
substantive  results  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  The  Administration, 
working  closely  with  the  Congress, 
then  drafted  the  bill  implementing  the 
agreed  results  of  these  negotiations. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  unprecedented 
vote  of  395-7  and  subsequently  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  90-4.  On  July 
26,  the  President  signed  the  bill  into 
law  thus  concluding  5  years  of  difficult 
trade  negotiations.  But  while  this  was, 


in  one  sense,  an  ending,  it  is  also  a  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  trade  relations. 
Tonight  I  would  like  to  briefly  explore 
trade  in  the  aftermath  of  the  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations,  for  I  believe 
that  it  presents  the  United  States  with 
both  opportunities  and  challenges. 

The  success  of  this  round  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations — known 
as  the  Tokyo  Round  —  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  world.  It  is  also  a  great 
success  for  the  United  States,  the  prin- 
cipal force  behind  these  negotiations. 
This  is  especially  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  these  negotiations  were 
conducted  during  a  period  of  world- 
wide economic  recession  and  economic 
adjustment  to  higher  energy  costs. 

Previous  rounds  of  trade  negotiations 
had  largely  concentrated  on  reducing 
tariffs  charged  on  imported  goods.  And 
they  had  been  relatively  successful, 
with  tariffs  generally  becoming  a  less 
important  factor  in  world  trade.  How- 
ever, the  decline  in  protection  provided 
by  tariffs  brought  other  means  of  pro- 
tection and  trade  distortion  to  the  fore. 
These  practices,  known  collectively  as 
nontariff  measures,  include  such  things 
as  export  subsidies,  quotas,  customs 
valuation,  and  discriminatory  govern- 
ment procurement — practices  that  gov- 
ernments have  increasingly  used  to 


support  and  protect  domestic  industries 
from  import  competition  or  to  increase 
their  shares  of  world  trade. 

As  a  result,  the  Tokyo  Round  set  out 
to  bring  greater  discipline  over  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  trade.  Through 
a  series  of  agreements  dealing  with 
these  nontariff  measures,  we  have  set 
the  stage  for  a  major  reform  of  the 
world  trading  system.  If  we  start  with 
the  premise  that  our  government  is  rel- 
atively less  inclined  toward  interven- 
tion in  the  economy,  then  this  greater 
discipline  in  the  world  trading  system 
redounds  to  the  benefit  of  our  exports 
and  our  economy. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  meet  all  of  our 
objectives  in  this  negotiation,  and  since 
it  was  a  negotiation,  we  had  to  offer  to 
achieve.  However,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, our  achievements  have  matched 
our  objectives.  What  were  some  of 
these  achievements? 

MTN  Achievements 

Although  tariffs  are  relatively  less 
important  as  a  trade  barrier  than  for- 
merly, tariffs  still  exist.  After  the  re- 
sults of  the  Tokyo  Round  are  com- 
pletely implemented,  the  tariffs  of  the 
major  industrial  countries  will  have 
been  reduced  by  about  one-third,  and 


course  to  arbitration  for  settlement  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  specified  in  their  contracts 
or  other  agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
Such  arbitration  may  be  conducted  by  an  ar- 
bitration institution  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  or  a 
third  country.  The  arbitration  rules  of  proce- 
dure of  the  relevant  arbitration  institution  are 
applicable,  and  the  arbitration  rules  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  International 
Trade  Law  recommended  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  other  international  arbitration  rules, 
may  also  be  used  where  acceptable  to  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  and  to  the  arbitration  institu- 
tion. 

3.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  seek  to  en- 
sure that  arbitration  awards  are  recognized  and 
enforced  by  their  competent  authorities  where 
enforcement  is  sought,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
limit  the  right  of  either  Contracting  Party  to 
take  any  action  for  the  protection  of  its  security 
interests. 


ARTICLE  X 


1 .  This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Contracting  Parties  have 
exchanged  notifications  that  each  has  com- 
pleted the  legal  procedures  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  three 
years. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  be  extended  for  suc- 
cessive terms  of  three  years  if  neither  Con- 
tracting Party  notifies  the  other  of  its  intent  to 
terminate  this  Agreement  at  least  thirty  (30) 
days  before  the  end  of  a  term. 

3.  If  either  Contracting  Party  does  not  have 
domestic  legal  authority  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions under  this  Agreement,  either  Contracting 
Party  may  suspend  application  of  this  Agree- 
ment, or,  with  the  agreement  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting Party,  any  part  of  this  Agreement.  In 
that  event,  the  Parties  will  seek,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  in  accordance  with  domestic 
law,  to  minimize  unfavorable  effects  on  exist- 
ing trade  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

4.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  consult  at 
the  request  of  either  Contracting  Party  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  this  Agreement  and  other 


relevant  aspects  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  Parties. 


In  witness  whereof,  the  authorized  represen- 
tatives of  the  Contracting  Parties  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Beijing  in  two  original  copies  this 
7th  day  of  July,  1979,  in  English  and  Chinese, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

Leonard  Woodcock 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 

Li  Xiang 


□ 


1  Text  of  identical  letters  addressed  to 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Oct. 
29,  1979). 

2  For  texts,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Oct. 
29. 

3  No.  4697  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Oct.  29). 
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the  average  tariffs  in  the  United  States, 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
and  Japan  will  be  between  6%  and  7%. 
Included  are  many  reductions  that  will 
benefit  U.S.  manufactures,  such  as  a 
reduction  in  tariffs  on  paper  products 
by  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity; an  elimination  of  tariffs  on  air- 
craft and  parts  by  the  Europeans, 
Japanese,  and  Canadians;  and  tariff  re- 
ductions on  electronic  products  and 
heavy  machinery. 

In  addition,  we  have  negotiated 
bilateral  tariff  arrangements  with  about 
20  developing  countries  which  are  im- 
portant trading  partners  with  the  United 
States. 

Of  all  the  nontariff  measures  codes, 
the  one  on  subsidies  perhaps  ranks  as 
the  most  important.  No  other  issue  has 
been  more  contentious  recently  in  our 
trading  relations,  and  none  so  clearly 
reflects  the  direct  intervention  of  gov- 
ernments in  trade.  The  agreement  we 
have  reached  will  prohibit  the  sig- 
natories from  granting  export  subsidies 
on  industrial  products.  If  this  agree- 
ment is  breached,  countries  can  take 
countervailing  action.  It  also  provides 
that  where  certain  domestic  subsidies — 
such  as  those  to  assist  regional 
development — have  trade  effects  which 
cause  injury  to  other  nations,  their  ef- 
fects can  be  offset  by  countervailing 
action. 

The  code  on  government  procure- 
ment will  open  up  an  estimated  $25 
billion  in  annual  foreign  government 
procurement  which  was  previously 
closed  to  international  competition. 
U.S.  firms  should  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  significant  portion  of 
this  business. 

The  standards  code  will  assure  that 
product  health  and  safety  standards  are 
legitimate  and  not  used  as  a  protective 
device.  It  also  provides  for  nondis- 
criminatory testing  of  foreign  goods  in 
the  standard-setting  country.  In  the 
past,  standards  and  testing  procedures 
have  been  a  problem  for  U.S.  exports 
in  a  number  of  countries;  for  example, 
Japan. 

The  customs  valuation  code  sets  up 
a  uniform  system  of  valuation  of  goods 
for  customs'  purposes,  and  this  will 
minimize  arbitrary  valuation  of  imports 
which  was  often  used  as  a  protective 
device.  This  should  be  especially  im- 
portant for  U.S.  trade  with  Canada. 

In  licensing  the  code  should  mini- 
mize the  nuisance  aspects  of  licensing 
requirements  which  waste  time  and 
cost  importers  money.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  aircraft  agreement  will  elimi- 
nate all  duties  on  civil  aircraft  and  limit 
the  use  of  noncommercial  factors  (such 


as  the  promise  of  landing  rights)  in  the 
procurement  of  aircraft.  Since  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  producer 
and  exporter  of  civil  aircraft,  this 
agreement  should  be  especially  benefi- 
cial. 

Of  course,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we 
didn't  achieve  these  successes  without 
cost.  The  United  States,  too,  will  be 
reducing  its  tariffs  by  about  one  third. 
But  because  of  extensive  consultations 
with  business,  labor,  and  agriculture, 
we  attempted  to  cut  tariffs  by  the  great- 
est amount  on  the  least  sensitive  items, 
while  making  no  cuts — or  only  small 
cuts — on  items  particularly  sensitive  to 
imports.  In  addition,  most  tariff  cuts 
will  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  8 
years,  which  should  allow  domestic  in- 
dustry to  adjust. 

We  also  have  adopted  the  provisions 
of  the  nontariff  measure  codes.  While 
this  will  generally  mean  less  change  for 
the  United  States  than  other  countries, 
since  our  system  is  already  relatively 
more  open,  changes  will  be  required. 
Some  of  our  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement practices  will  be  liberalized. 
For  the  first  time  the  United  States  will 
have  an  injury  test  applicable  to  coun- 
tervailing actions  against  foreign  sub- 
sidy practices.  We  had  been  the  sole 
major  industrial  country  without  such  a 
test.  Thus,  before  a  countermeasure 
can  be  taken  against  a  foreign  subsidy, 
injury  to  a  U.S.  industry  will  have  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Benefits  to  Rhode  Island 

It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  indicate  some  of  the  benefits  we  an- 
ticipate from  the  MTN  for  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island  exported  $268  million 
of  manufactures  in  1976,  a  151%  in- 
crease over  the  1972  level  and  nearly 
four  times  the  increase  in  production. 
About  5,800  jobs  depended  directly  on 
exports  of  manufactured  goods,  and  an 
additional  5,500  jobs  depended  on  sup- 
plying goods  and  materials  in  support 
of  exports.  In  all,  one  of  every  ten 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  State  de- 
pended on  exports. 

Rhode  Island's  principal  export  in- 
dustry, and  a  major  employer,  is  the 
jewelry  industry.  Tariffs  will  be  re- 
duced susbtantially  in  the  major  export 
markets  for  these  goods:  42%  in  the 
European  Economic  Community,  48% 
in  Japan,  and  46%  in  Canada.  In  addi- 
tion, the  standards  and  licensing  codes 
should  benefit  jewelry  exporters. 

Another  important  exporter  is  the 
metalmaking  machinery  industry. 
While  tariff  cuts  of  33%  have  been 
made  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  Japan,  the  most  im- 


portant achievement  is  with  the  Cana- 
dians. Canada  has  agreed  to  liberalize 
its  "made-in  Canada"  program  which 
permits  it  to  vary  the  duty  applied  to 
imports,  depending  on  whether  a  par- 
ticular machine  is  made  in  Canada. 
This  should  substantially  reduce  duties 
paid  in  Canada  by  U.S.  machinery 
exporters. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  is 
also  an  important  industry  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  Administration  recognized 
the  importance  and  import  sensitivity 
of  this  industry,  and  thus  U.S.  tariff 
cuts  in  this  area  were  small  and  care- 
fully chosen  so  as  not  to  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  industry.  We  were 
also  able  to  obtain  some  cuts  from  our 
trading  partners  in  this  sector.  For 
example,  the  European  Economic 
Community  reduced  tariffs  28%  on 
U.S.  weaving  mill  products  of  man- 
made  fiber,  and  Japan  reduced  tariffs 
17%  on  yarn  and  thread  mill  products. 

Challenges  from  MTN 

I  believe  that  it  is  obvious  from  this 
brief  summary  that  the  new  MTN 
agreements  provide  many  opportunities 
for  increased  U.S.  exports.  But  these 
agreements  also  present  us  with  chal- 
lenges. 

The  first  challenge  is  perhaps  the 
most  obvious  one.  These  opportunities 
are  just  that — opportunities.  In  order 
for  these  opportunities  to  be  translated 
into  benefits,  American  business  and 
labor  must  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  This  means  going  aggressively 
after  export  markets,  particularly  in 
areas  where  barriers  have  been  re- 
duced. U.S.  industry  can  no  longer  be 
content  with  our  huge  domestic  market. 
There  is  a  much  larger  foreign  market 
where  U.S.  products  can  be  sold — 
indeed,  must  be  sold — especially  in  the 
difficult  economic  situation  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  today.  Exports  mean 
sales,  profits,  and  jobs.  But  it  requires 
effort  to  obtain  these  benefits.  Without 
it,  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
MTN  will  be  lost. 

A  second,  related  challenge  is  that 
American  business  and  labor  must  im- 
prove their  competitiveness.  The  MTN 
agreements  underline  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world's 
other  major  trading  nations  to 
liberalized  trade.  U.S.  business  should 
not  have  to  depend  on  the  government 
to  protect  it  from  fair  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  United  States  can  compete 
effectively  both  with  imports  in  the 
U.S.  market  and  with  domestic  pro- 
duction overseas.  But  U.S.  business 
must  increase  its  efficiency  and  mod- 
ernize its  equipment  if  necessary.  And 
U.S.  labor  must  improve  its  productiv- 
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ity.  Otherwise,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  MTN. 

A  third  challenge  is  the  future  of 
trade  liberalization.  Trade  liberaliza- 
tion has  not  been  completed  with  this 
round  of  the  MTN.  Trade  restrictions — 
including  some  prohibitively  high 
tariffs — still  remain,  and  governments 
will  undoubtedly  develop  new  ones. 

In  addition,  we  must  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  developing  coun- 
tries, which  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  international  trade, 
more  fully  into  the  world  trading  sys- 
tem. And  we  must  recognize  that  our 
economy  is  changing,  and  that  certain 
goods  can  be  produced  more  efficiently 
and  cheaply  in  the  developing  countries 
than  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  In 
my  opinion,  future  liberalization  will 
require  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrial countries  to  recognize  this  fact: 
to  recognize  that  they  can  not  continu- 
ally protect  weak  industries  from  com- 
petition; to  recognize  that  high  tariffs 
and  inefficient  industries  only  result  in 
higher  costs  to  their  economy  and  con- 
sumers; to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
economic  adjustment.  These  will  be  the 
tough  trade  decisions  of  the  future. 

The  fourth  challenge  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
these  trade  agreements  represent  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  international 
trade  relations.  Codes  of  conduct  have 
been  established  affecting  a  wide  range 
of  government  actions.  These  codes 
and  the  rules  in  them  are  intended  to 
lead  to  freer  and  fairer  trade.  I  believe 
that  this  will  be  the  case.  But  unless  we 
are  careful,  protectionist  forces  will  be 
able  to  pervert  these  codes  and  rules  to 
increase  the  protection  for  domestic  in- 
dustry. This  could  lead  the  world  into  a 
downward  spiral  of  retaliation  and 
protection  with  catastrophic  implica- 
tions for  the  world  economy  and  inter- 
national security. 

How  is  this  possible?  On  the  inter- 
national side,  the  agreed  codes  are  a 
series  of  negotiated  understandings. 
There  were  very  difficult  issues  in- 
volved in  these  negotiations,  and  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  differences  of 
interpretation.  And,  of  course,  the 
codes  are  only  as  good  as  the  signatory 
countries  make  them.  They  cannot  be 
enforced  by  force — only  by  the  good 
faith  of  the  signatories. 

In  order  for  the  codes  to  be  success- 
ful, the  first  year  or  two — and  the  first 
cases  brought  under  the  codes — will  be 
crucial.  All  countries  must  show  re- 
straint and  not  bring  frivolous,  weak 
cases  under  the  codes.  Countries  must 
also  show  restraint  domestically,  and 
not  get  so  committed  to  a  case  that  they 
are  unable  to  back  off  if  the  interna- 


tional decision  goes  against  them.  The 
danger  is  that  weak,  frivolous  cases 
will  result  in  signatories  not  taking  the 
provisions  of  a  code  seriously,  eventu- 
ally lessening  the  value  of  the  code — 
even  for  more  serious  cases.  And  there 
is  a  danger  that  a  country  may  become 
so  committed  to  a  weak  case  that  it 
may  be  tempted  to  disregard  an  adverse 
finding  under  the  code's  procedures 
and  take  retaliatory  action.  Not  only 
would  this  make  a  mockery  of  the  code 
itself,  but  it  could  also  lead  to  coun- 
terretaliation  and  increased  protec- 
tionism worldwide. 


Danger  of  Increased 
Protectionism 

The  danger  that  the  MTN  agreements 
could  lead  to  increased  protectionism  is 
even  more  serious  on  the  domestic 
side.  As  I  mentioned,  the  implementing 
legislation  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress by  landslide  margins.  Primarily, 
this  was  a  result  of  hard  work  and 
skillful  presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  especially  by  the 
President's  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive, Bob  Strauss.  There  was  very  close 
consultation  with  the  Congress  and  the 
private  sector  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions, and  we  brought  home  a  good 
agreement,  a  real  success  for  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

However,  trade  bills — no  matter 
what  the  quality — have  traditionally 
never  had  an  easy  time  on  the  Hill.  One 
congressional  observer  stated  after  the 
House  passed  the  bill  with  395  votes  in 
favor  that  he  didn't  think  you  could 
even  get  395  votes  in  the  House  for  a 
Mother's  Day  resolution.  So  there  must 
be  further  reason  for  this  large  vote — 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a  good 
package  and  that  Congress  had  been 
consulted  throughout  the  process.  In 
fact,  I  believe  there  is  an  additional 
reason. 

The  bill  implementing  the  MTN  re- 
sults is,  in  many  ways,  all  things  to  all 
people.  Those  who  favor  freer  trade 
supported  the  bill  because  it  im- 
plemented the  results  of  the  MTN — 
thus  reducing  barriers  to  trade  and  lim- 
iting trade  distorting  practices.  Protec- 
tionists see  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion as  a  way  to  restrict  imports  by 
bringing  cases  against  foreign  produc- 
ers either  under  the  provisions  of  the 
codes  or  under  Section  301  of  U.S.  law 
as  an  unfair  trade  practice.  The  fact 
that  both  the  codes  and  implementing 
legislation  contain — of  necessity — 
ambiguous  points  enforces  such  dif- 
fering perceptions. 

A  further  cause  for  concern  is  that 
the  implementing  bill  is  a  lawyers' 
paradise.  As  a  result  of  the  codes,  there 
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is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  alleging  some  viola- 
tion or  unfair  trade  practice.  The 
implementing  legislation  sets  up 
quasilegal  procedures  for  most  of 
these  complaints,  with  public  hearings, 
consultations,  and  final  decisions  all  to 
be  done  within  definite  time  limits. 
This  is  a  tremendous  challenge.  How 
the  codes  and  our  legislation  are  used, 
interpreted,  and  administered  will 
largely  determine  whether  the  MTN 
lives  up  to  its  potential  as  a  trade 
liberalizing  measure  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  international  trading  system, 
whether  trade  policy  continues  more  or 
less  as  it  has  in  the  past  or  whether  it 
actually  leads  to  more  protectionism  in 
the  world. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has 
always  recognized  the  benefits  that  ac- 
crue to  the  country  and  world  as  a 
whole  through  freer  trade.  The  League 
has  thus  long  been  in  the  forefront  in 
supporting  free  trade  policies  and  com- 
bating protectionism.  However,  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  MTN  and  the 
large  margin  by  which  the  MTN  pack- 
age passed  the  Congress,  it  is  easy  to 
be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
It  is  easy  to  think  that  protectionism 
has  been  defeated. 

The  message  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  and  others  who  support  the 
benefits  of  freer  trade  is  that  we  should 
not  rest  on  our  laurels.  The  MTN  re- 
sults can  be  a  great  force  for  liberalized 
trade.  But  we  must  insure  the  protec- 
tionism doesn't  increase  under  the 
guise  of  these  liberalizing  documents. 
Should  this  happen,  5  years  of  impor- 
tant work  on  the  MTN  would  be  lost, 
and  the  postwar  trend  toward  increased 
trade  liberalization  would  be  reversed. 
But  even  more  importantly,  the  conse- 
quences for  our  economy,  which  de- 
pends increasingly  on  foreign  trade, 
would  be  devastating.  □ 


'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1979,  p.  27. 
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by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Statement  before  the  joint  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  September  27,  1979. 
Mr.  Katz  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. l 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this 
joint  hearing  to  discuss  the  status  of 
west  to  east  crude  oil  transportation 
arrangements.  My  prepared  statement 
is  brief  and  focused  on  the  U.S.- 
Canadian dimension  of  this  important 
subject,  especially  the  status  of  inter- 
governmental consultations. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Title  V  of  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act, 
Federal  agencies  under  Interior  De- 
partment leadership  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  the  various  transportation  proposals 
designed  to  deliver  crude  oil  to  North- 
ern Tier  and  inland  U.S.  markets.  The 
recommendations  that  result  from  this 
evaluation  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  next  month.  Throughout  this 
period,  in  keeping  with  Section  510  of 
the  act,  the  Departments  of  State, 
Interior,  and  Energy  have  also  con- 
sulted closely  with  the  Government  of 
Canada. 

As  you  know  three  of  the  four  pro- 
posals submitted  under  Title  V  would 
involve  construction  of  facilities  to 
transport  Alaskan  and  other  crude  oils 
across  Canadian  lands  (and  waters,  in 
the  case  of  Kitimat)  for  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fourth  applicant,  Northern  Tier, 
has  proposed  to  construct  and  operate  a 
crude  oil  transportation  system  entirely 
within  the  continental  United  States; 
consequently,  apart  from  environmen- 
tal concerns  shared  by  both  countries, 
which  will  be  addressed  in  the  permit- 
tal  process,  the  effect  on  our  bilateral 
relations  of  this  proposal  is  negligible 
for  no  Canadian  approvals  would  be 
required. 

U.S. -Canadian  Consultations 

Consultations  with  Canadian  au- 
thorities concerning  the  timing  and 
characteristics  of  the  Title  V  decision 
process  have  taken  place  on  several  oc- 
casions during  1979.  In  January  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Interior,  and  Energy  met  with  Canadian 
officials  in  Ottawa  to  outline  the  U.S. 
timetable  for  evaluating  the  Title  V 
proposals  and  for  submitting  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

The  proposed  transportation  systems 
were  discussed  again  in  March  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  U.S. -Canadian 
Consultative  Group  on  Energy.  This 
mechanism  was  established  earlier  this 
year  by  the  two  governments  to  oversee 
the  management  of  bilateral  energy  ac- 
tivities. Oil  transportation  systems 
were  also  discussed  at  a  more  recent 
meeting  of  the  consultative  group 
which  I  chaired  for  the  U.S.  side  on 
September  6  in  Ottawa. 

During  the  course  of  these  contacts, 
we  have  asked  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  provide  us  with  its  views  and 
preferences  concerning  the  proposed 
transportation  systems  so  that  they 
might  be  taken  into  account  in  the  rec- 
ommendations prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  May,  the  Canadians  gave  us  a 
preliminary  response  outlining  the  re- 
view and  permitting  procedure  for  any 
trans-Canadian  route  option.  They  in- 
formed us  that  before  the  Government 
of  Canada  could  make  a  final  decision 
on  any  of  the  three  crude  oil  transpor- 
tation proposals  to  transit  Canada, 
there  would  have  to  be  an  inquiry  by 
the  Canadian  National  Energy  Board 
(NEB).  This  board  controls  pipeline 
construction  applications  as  well  as 
pipeline  tariffs.  If  its  findings  are  posi- 
tive, the  NEB  issues  a  "certificate  of 
necessity  and  public  convenience,"  in- 
dicating that  the  pipeline  is  in  Canada's 
national  interest. 

After  a  favorable  evaluation  by  the 
NEB,  and  approval  by  the  government, 
permission  to  begin  construction  is 
granted.  Formal  approvals  are  not  re- 
quired from  provincial  governing 
bodies  since  all  the  proposed  Canadian 
routes  are  interprovincial;  con- 
sequently, they  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  NEB.  Intraprovincial 
pipelines  are  controlled  by  the  province 
in  which  they  are  located.  In  practice, 
however,  provincial  bodies  are  fully 
consulted  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
approval  to  begin  construction.  The 
provinces,  therefore,  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  views  known  and  to 
influence  whether  or  not  a  pipeline  will 
be  constructed. 

In  April  1979,  the  NEB  received  an 
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application  from  the  Trans  Mountain 
Oil  Pipe  Line,  Ltd.,  seeking  a  certifi- 
cate on  a  pipeline  from  Sumas  to  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  and  an  application 
from  Foothills  Oil  Pipe  Line,  Ltd. 
(Northwest  Energy),  seeking  a  certifi- 
cate for  construction  of  a  pipeline 
along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Alaska 
highway  gas  pipeline.  An  earlier  appli- 
cation for  project  certification  had  been 
received  from  the  Kitimat  Pipeline, 
Ltd.,  but  we  understand  that  Canadian 
authorities  have  opposed  a  Kitimat  site 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  an  active  pro- 
posal. 

The  trans-Canadian  applications  are 
now  under  review  by  the  NEB.  The 
public  hearing  process  is  now  expected 
to  begin  on  October  2,  followed  by  an 
evaluation  period  and  announcement  of 
the  NEB's  findings.  Thus,  an  NEB  de- 
cision on  certification  for  any  of  the 
proposals  is  unlikely  before  sometime 
in  December. 

In  addition  to  NEB  approval  and 
permitting,  environmental  impact 
analyses  and  approvals  may  be  required 
from  other  Canadian  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans,  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronment, the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
and  the  Federal  Environmental  As- 
sessment Review  Office.  Also  a 
socioeconomic  review  by  the  NEB  may 
be  required. 

Earlier  this  year  we  told  the  Cana- 
dians that  we  would  need  to  have 
Canada's  views  and  recommendations 
on  the  trans-Canada  routes  by  Sep- 
tember 28  for  inclusion  in  the  recom- 
mendation being  prepared  for  the 
President.  We  were  informed  this  week 
by  the  Canadian  Embassy  that  we  can 
expect  to  receive  by  September  28  an 
indication  of  their  government's  pre- 
ferred route,  subject,  of  course,  to 
normal  NEB  regulatory  review  and 
other  approvals  as  appropriate. 

I  will  certainly  insure  that  this  com- 
mittee is  fully  informed  concerning  this 
important  Canadian  communication. 

I  would  like  to  address  briefly  three 
additional  aspects  of  this  issue — its  im- 
pact on  our  bilateral  relations  with 
Canada,  generally,  the  environmental 
question,  and  our  energy  relationship 
with  Canada. 

As  you  know  the  Department  has 
submitted  a  foreign  relations  analysis 
as  part  of  the  Interior  Department's 
preparation  of  recommendations  for  the 
President.  In  brief,  we  conclude  that 
market  assessments  of  risk  and  return 
should  decide  which  proposal  offers  the 
most  efficient  and  economic  alterna- 
tive. We  indicate  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  relations,  the  President 
can  approach  his  decision  concerning 
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an  oil  delivery  system  on  an  essentially 
'"neutral"  basis  as  between  route  op- 
tions in  either  country.  Should  a  joint 
route  be  chosen,  we  consider  that  the 
mutual  assurances  contained  in  the 
1977  Transit  Pipeline  Agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States 
should  serve  to  guarantee  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

This  treaty  applies  to  any  pipeline 
carrying  U.S. -owned  oil  across  Canada 
(and  Canadian  oil  across  the  United 
States).  It  covers  all  existing  or  future 
pipelines  which  transit  the  territory  of 
each  nation,  and  it  applies  to  all  forms 
of  hydrocarbons  including  crude  oil, 
petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  pet- 
rochemical feedstocks,  and  coal  slur- 
ries. 

The  treaty  guarantees  throughput.  It 
also  provides  for  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  of  transit  pipelines  with  re- 
gard to  taxes,  tariffs,  or  other  monetary 
charges.  The  jurisdiction  of  normal 
regulatory  authorities  is  recognized, 
but  the  treaty  also  requires  that  all  reg- 
ulatory measures  be  just,  reasonable, 
and  nondiscriminatory.  The  35-year 
term  of  the  treaty  also  provides  equita- 
ble sharing  of  pipeline  capacity  in  the 
event  of  emergencies.  Both  parties  are 
committed  to  arbitration  in  the  event 
disputes  cannot  be  resolved  by  negoti- 
ation. 

Environmental  Considerations 

With  respect  to  international  en- 
vironmental considerations,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  although  the  U.S. 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
does  not  apply  to  the  trans-Canadian 
portions  of  the  various  route  proposals, 
the  Canadian  Government's  environ- 
mental review  and  assessment  proce- 
dures will  be  applied.  We  expect  to 
consult  closely  with  the  appropriate 
Canadian  authorities  to  insure  adequate 
environmental  safeguards  are  in  place 
whatever  route  is  chosen. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  respect  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
reached  ad  referendum  agreement  to 
provide  for  an  improved  management 
system  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
parts  of  Puget  Sound.  Such  a  system, 
once  installed,  is  expected  to  improve 
safety  and  operating  conditions  for  all 
!  vessels  transiting  the  area,  particularly 
for  the  large  tankers  which  would  be 
required  for  operation  of  Northern  Tier 
or  Trans  Mountain  proposals. 

Energy  Relationship 
With  Canada 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
brief  remarks  about  the  subject  of  joint 
energy  cooperation  with  Canada. 
Energy  trade  has  been  and  will  con- 


tinue to  be  an  important  element  in  our 
economic  relations  with  Canada.  Al- 
though our  net  oil  imports  from  Canada 
are  in  the  process  of  virtual  elimina- 
tion, oil  exchanges  with  Canada  con- 
tribute importantly  to  the  supply  of 
certain  Northern  Tier  refineries  tradi- 
tionally dependent  on  Canadian  oil 
transportation  facilities.  We  import 
nearly  3  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  of 
natural  gas,  or  nearly  5%  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption, and  applications  are  now 
pending  for  an  additional  billion  cubic 
feet  per  day.  We  have  an  extensive  and 
growing  electricity  trade  with  Canada 
—  last  year  we  imported  nearly  20  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours.  Canada  depends  on 
us  for  nearly  half  its  thermal  coal 
supplies. 

In  addition  to  this  substantial  energy 
trade  relationship,  we  are  jointly  pur- 
suing a  variety  of  important  energy 
cooperation  activities  with  Canada  in- 
cluding the  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  proj- 
ect and  joint  research  and  development 
on  tar  sands  and  heavy  oils.  These  and 
other  activities  are  being  developed  and 
managed  through  the  work  of  the 
Energy  Consultative  Group  as  well  as 
the  broad  range  of  continuing  private 
sector,  academic,  and  government  re- 
lationships in  the  energy  area.  These 
mutually  beneficial  cooperative  ac- 
tivities will  be  an  important  element  in 
the  discussions  President  Carter  and 
Prime  Minister  Clark  will  have  in  Ot- 
tawa later  this  fall.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D.C.  20402. 
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by  Marshall  D.  Shulman 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
October  16,  1979.  Ambassador  Shul- 
man is  Special  Adviser  to  the  Secretary 
on  Soviet  Affairs. 1 

This  is  my  third  appearance  before 
your  committee  to  review  the  current 
status  of  key  issues  in  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lations.2 As  in  previous  years,  the  re- 
lationship centers  around  the  effort  to 
keep  in  reasonable  balance  its  two  es- 
sential elements:  the  competition  which 
flows  from  the  different  and  sometimes 
opposing  philosophies  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  two  societies 
and  the  necessity  of  achieving  the  de- 
gree of  cooperation  required  to  prevent 
these  differences  from  leading  to  a 
general  nuclear  war  that  would  end  in 
the  destruction  of  both  countries  and 
jeopardize  life  on  the  planet. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  ele- 
ments has,  if  anything,  emerged  even 
more  sharply  since  I  last  appeared  be- 
fore you  in  September  1978.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  terms  of  a 
SALT  II  treaty  that  provides  balance  in 
central  strategic  systems  and  begins  the 
process  of  reducing  nuclear  weapons 
systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of 
mutual  interest  in  bringing  the  arms 
race  under  control  has  not  extended  to 
a  broad  understanding  on  ground  rules 
for  our  continuing  political  competi- 
tion, especially  in  the  Third  World.  At 
a  time  of  extraordinary  turbulence  in 
international  politics,  the  lack  of  such 
an  understanding  makes  it  particularly 
difficult  to  moderate  the  competitive 
aspects  of  the  relationship.  Moreover, 
the  relationship  is  marked  on  both  sides 
by  a  persistent  strong  mistrust  stem- 
ming from  the  very  different  political 
systems  of  the  two  countries  and  re- 
flecting their  divergent  views  about  the 
nature  of  the  individual  and  the  state, 
as  well  as  their  different  geographic 
situations  and  historical  experiences. 

Current  State  of  Relations 

It  is  understandable  that  the  signing 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty  in  Vienna  [June 
18,  1979]  did  not  evoke  the  euphoria  of 
the  first  SALT  accords — both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
recognized  that  detente  is  not  built  on 
SALT  alone.   While  SALT  addresses 


the  priority  issue  of  how  best  to 
strengthen  our  national  security  in  an 
age  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  does  not  and 
cannot  resolve  the  other  political  and 
even  military  issues  which  are  a  source 
of  tension  in  the  relationship. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  characterize 
the  present  situation  is  to  acknowledge 
that  SALT  fixes  our  attention  on  the 
vital  issues  of  war  and  peace  and  that  it 
keeps  channels  open  for  dealing  with 
the  strategic  balance.  While  rejection 
of  SALT  could  exacerbate  tensions, 
both  we  and  the  Soviets  have  come  to 
recognize  that  solutions  to  political 
conflicts  do  not  flow  automatically 
from  agreement  on  strategic  weapons. 
We  still  need  the  determination,  the 
military  strength,  and  the  diplomatic 
skill  to  deal  with  the  changing  interna- 
tional situation  and  to  protect  our  vital 
interests  and  strengthen  the  interna- 
tional system  so  that  our  essential  val- 
ues may  survive  and  flourish. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  we  nor  the 
Soviets  are  satisfied  with  the  current 
state  of  our  relations.  This  arises  partly 
from  real  differences  on  specific  issues 
but  is  compounded  by  mutual  suspi- 
cions and  doubts  about  the  very  nature 
of  the  other  country  and  its  intentions. 
Before  turning  to  the  individual  issues 
that  have  dominated  the  relationship  in 
the  past  year,  it  might  be  useful  for  us 
to  examine  some  general  aspects  of  this 
complex  and  changing  relationship. 

•  There  are  substantial  differences 
between  the  Soviet  and  American 
views  of  the  desired  world  order.  These 
views  are  unlikely  to  be  reconciled  in 
the  near  future,  and  we  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  tangible  prob- 
lems in  the  real  world,  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  conflicting  purposes 
which  underlie  specific  problems. 

•  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
dynamics  of  Soviet  society,  however 
slow  may  be  the  process  of  change. 
Internally,  the  Soviet  system  has  be- 
come more  complex  as  it  has  moved 
toward  a  higher  level  of  industrializa- 
tion. Although  it  is  still  characterized 
by  a  high  degree  of  centralized  con- 
centration of  political  power  and  by  a 
formidable  political  police  apparatus,  it 
has,  in  some  respects,  modified  some 
of  the  repressive  practices  which  were 
widespread  a  generation  ago.  Exter- 
nally, the  Soviet  Union,  while  still 
seeking  to  increase  its  political  influ- 
ence and  while  continuing  to  increase 
its  military  capabilities,  is  no  longer 


committed  to  the  inevitability  of  war, 
and  it  has  become  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  international  economic  and 
political  intercourse  with  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

•  The  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society 
reinforces  rather  than  dispels  worst 
case  assumptions  abroad  about  their 
intentions  and  capabilities.  Among  the 
encouraging  developments  of  the  past 
year  have  been  the  widening  of  con- 
tacts, including  the  frequent  and  rather 
frank  discussions  between  Members  of 
Congress  and  Soviet  officials  through 
parliamentary  exchanges.  These  are 
useful  in  airing  problems  that  would 
otherwise  be  insulated  from  political 
give  and  take. 

•  Our  own  society,  accustomed  as  it 
is  to  multiple  political  viewpoints  rep- 
resenting various  segments  of  the  soci- 
ety, does  not  always  present  a  unified 
face  to  the  Soviets,  and  this  has  been  a 
source  of  uncertainty  to  them.  The 
Soviets  mistrust  the  volatility  that 
sometimes  results  from  the  projection 
of  our  pluralism  onto  the  foreign  policy 
plane. 

•  While  we  have  become  increas- 
ingly international  in  our  thinking, 
multinational  in  our  commerce,  and 
interdependent  on  global  issues,  the 
Soviet  Union  still  emphasizes  the  pri- 
macy of  sovereignty  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 

The  single  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  con- 
clusion of  the  SALT  II  negotiations  and 
the  subsequent  Vienna  summit  at  which 
the  treaty  was  signed  by  Presidents 
Carter  and  Brezhnev.  There  are  two  as- 
pects of  SALT  II  that  require  special 
emphasis  at  this  juncture:  the  signifi- 
cance of  SALT  II  for  our  European  al- 
lies and  the  relationship  of  SALT  to 
other  aspects  of  the  Soviet-American 
relationship. 

One  long-term  aim  of  postwar  Soviet 
foreign  policy  has  been  to  take  advan- 
tage of  divisions  within  the  NATO  al- 
liance and  promote,  in  place  of  NATO, 
the  concept  of  a  European  entity  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  can  play  a 
leading  role.  This  is  evident  in  the 
Soviet  approach  toward  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
and  we  saw  it  reflected  in  President 
Brezhnev's  speech  of  October  6  re 
garding  the  military  balance  in  Europe. 
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As  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  declined,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  sought  to  give  more  effective  em- 
phasis to  its  European  political 
strategy.  In  doing  so,  it  has  shown  an 
increasing  awareness  lately  that  the 
scale  of  Soviet  military  deployments 
bearing  upon  Europe  has  impaired 
Soviet  political  objectives  by 
heightening  European  apprehensions. 
The  initiatives  set  forth  in  the  speech 
by  President  Brezhnev  are  addressed  to 
those  mounting  European  concerns.  We 
are  actively  engaged  in  consultation 
with  our  European  allies  on  the  meas- 
ures required  to  maintain  a  military 
equilibrium  in  Europe  at  moderate  and 
stable  levels.  These  measures  include 
both  the  modernization  of  NATO's 
capabilities  and  active  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  for  arms  control 
negotiations. 

The  NATO  alliance  is  vital  to  our 
defense  posture  as  well  as  to  our 
foreign  policy  generally.  As  many 
prominent  European  spokesmen  have 
pointed  out,  the  rejection  or  postpone- 
ment of  SALT  II  will  have  a  serious 
•negative  effect  upon  NATO's  assess- 
ment of  our  ability  to  lead  and  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  have 
the  domestic  support  required  for  mod- 
ernization of  NATO.  You  will  recall 
khat  this  very  point  was  made  to  the 
subcommittee  by  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished European  parliamentarians  on 
September  12  of  this  year.  Should 
SALT  II  fail  to  pass  the  Senate,  the 
iSoviet  Union  will  turn  to  its  advantage 
|the  severe  disruptive  effect  of  such 
failure  upon  our  NATO  alliance. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  recent  na- 
tional discussion  of  the  SALT  treaty 
that  has  been  a  source  of  some  ex- 
pressed uncertainty  is  how  it  relates  to 
Dther  aspects  of  Soviet  behavior.  SALT 
|ioes  not  provide  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  restraining  the  Soviet  exploi- 
tation of  crisis  areas  in  Africa  or  in  this 
hemisphere,  since  it  does  not  confer 
greater  advantage  upon  the  Soviet 
iJnion  than  it  does  upon  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  fateful  error,  in 
my  judgment,  to  lose  the  opportunity  to 
Attain  some  measure  of  stabilization  in 
|"he  strategic  competition  in  a  mis- 
guided effort  to  constrain  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism by  this  means.  SALT  II  has 
become  central  to  the  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lationship, and,  to  a  large  degree,  to 
past-West  relations  generally.  It  should 
foe  seen  as  a  linchpin  in  the  East-West 
relationship  rather  than  as  a  lever  to 
i'orce  concessions  in  other  areas  of  the 
'elationship. 

As  a  result  of  the  hardening  of  public 
jittitudes  in  this  country  toward  the 
poviet  Union,  many  have  raised  the 
question  why  we  should  be  engaged  in 


SALT  negotiations  with  a  country  that 
has  been  repressive  at  home  and  ex- 
pansionist abroad.  It  is  often  asked 
whether,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  favor 
of  SALT,  this  should  not  lead  us  to  op- 
pose it. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  Soviet  foreign  policy  that 
we  quite  properly  abhor,  but  in  the  nu- 
clear age  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  some  areas  our  interests  and 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  overlap. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
effort  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  general 
nuclear  war  represents  such  an  area  of 
overlapping  interests,  regardless  of 
other  differences.  Given  the  painstak- 
ingly careful  negotiations  over  7  years, 
with  vigilant  attention  to  the  security 
interests  of  each  side,  SALT  represents 
an  agreement  which  serves  the  interests 
of  both  sides,  without  disadvantage  to 
either. 

Why,  despite  a  fundamental  an- 
tagonism toward  the  United  States  and 
our  way  of  life,  is  the  Soviet  Union 
interested  in  concluding  arms  control 
measures  with  us?  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing factors  are  central  to  Soviet 
thinking. 

•  From  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
national  security,  the  Soviet  leadership 
clearly  recognizes  that  to  engage  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  warfare  would 
have  catastrophic  consequences  for 
both  countries. 

•  The  Soviet  leadership  has  recog- 


Northern 
Ireland 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  29,  19791 

We  welcome  the  announcement  of 
the  British  Government  that  it  is  seek- 
ing to  arrange  a  conference  of  the  prin- 
cipal political  parties  in  Northern  Ire- 
land to  consider  ways  to  transfer  some 
powers  of  government  to  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  August 
1977  statement  on  the  tragic  Northern 
Ireland  situation,  the  people  of  North- 
ern Ireland  "...  have  our  complete 
support  in  their  quest  for  a  peaceful  and 
just  society."2  We  would  be  most 
pleased  if  the  current  British  undertak- 
ing leads  toward  those  goals.  □ 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 

2For  full  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26, 
1977,  p.  410. 


nized  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  SALT 
agreement,  it  would  be  obliged  to  allo- 
cate still  more  of  its  scarce  resources 
and  technology  to  the  production  of 
strategic  weapons,  thus  further  com- 
plicating and  postponing  the  resolution 
of  major  problems  in  the  civilian  in- 
dustrial sector. 

•  The  Soviet  leadership  is  concerned 
over  the  potential  military  threat  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  from  China,  which  would  be 
still  more  difficult  if  it  were  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  an  unregulated 
strategic  competition  with  the  United 
States. 

•  And,  probably  not  the  least  im- 
portant, the  Soviet  leadership  has 
committed  itself  to  a  political  strategy 
of  reduced  international  tension,  as  the 
most  prudent  course  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  interests  and  sees  SALT  as 
a  testament  to  the  efficacy  of  this  pol- 
icy as  well  as  a  symbol  of  equal  status 
which  it  seeks. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  Soviet  inter- 
ests are  not  wholly  congruent  with  our 
own  and  do  not  signify  a  harmony  of 
political  interests — far  from  it.  But  the 
advent  of  nuclear  weapons  requires  a 
reexamination  of  traditional  approaches 
to  national  security.  The  traditional 
pursuit  of  security  through  superiority 
can  confer  usable  advantages  on  neither 
side  and  can  lead  only  to  an  unregu- 
lated nuclear  competition.  We  have  no 
choice,  therefore,  but  to  seek  the 
maximum  feasible  measure  of  stability 
in  the  nuclear  military  competition  we 
can  achieve  through  the  SALT  process, 
notwithstanding  the  realistic  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  of  the  fundamental  op- 
position of  our  interests  in  many  other 
respects. 

Other  Arms  Control  Issues 

As  with  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  each 
arms  control  endeavor  with  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  carefully  assessed  in 
the  light  of  our  own  national  interests. 
In  my  testimony  before  this  subcom- 
mittee last  year  I  mentioned  several 
arms  limitation  negotiations  apart  from 
SALT.  Noteworthy  developments  in 
these  negotiations  over  the  last  year  in- 
clude the  following. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban.   The 

current  round  in  these  negotiations, 
which  involve  the  British  as  well  as  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves,  got  underway 
in  Geneva  late  last  month.  Progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  verification  by  means  of 
national  seismic  stations  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  respective  countries,  but 
many  problems  remain  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  implementation  of  this  sen- 
sitive issue. 
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Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions (MBFR).  We  and  our  allies  in 
these  complicated  talks  have  been  un- 
able to  resolve  the  disagreement  with 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies  over  the 
number  of  troops  they  presently  have  in 
the  reduction  area.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
how  the  Soviet  decision  to  withdraw 
unilaterally  some  troops  and  tanks  from 
East  Germany  will  affect  MBFR.  But 


thus  far  the  data  issue  has  been  a  seri- 
ous stumbling  block. 

Conventional  Arms  Transfer  Lim- 
itations. The  fourth  formal  round  of 
talks  was  held  in  Mexico  last  De- 
cember. We  made  progress  on  general 
guidelines  for  limiting  such  transfers 
but  ran  into  difficulties  in  establishing 
a  mutually  satisfactory  regional   ap- 


\  isit  of  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  Paul  H 


His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  vis- 
ited the  United  States  October  1-7, 
1979  (Boston  October  1-2,  New  York 
October  2-3,  Philadelphia  October 
3-4,  Des  Moines  October  4,  Chicago 
October  4-6,  and  Washington  October 
6-7).  While  in  Washington  His  Holi- 
ness met  with  President  Carter.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  a  White  House 
statement  issued  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  meeting  on  October  6. ' 

President  Carter  welcomed  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John  Paul  II  to  the  White 
House  October  6,  1979.  The  Pope's 
visit  to  Washington  concluded  an  his- 
toric week-long  papal  journey  to  six 
American  cities. 

In  their  private  talks,  the  President 
and  the  Pope  discussed,  in  particular, 
situations  of  concern  to  world  peace 
and  justice.  They  also  reviewed  ways 
of  best  serving  the  cause  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  justice  in  the  world. 

Sharing  the  belief  that  respect  for 
human  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual must  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
domestic  and  international  policies  of 
nations,  the  Pope  and  the  President  un- 
derlined their  support  for  international 
covenants  on  human  rights  and  for  in- 
ternational organizations  and  entities 
which  serve  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
They  agreed  that  the  international 
community  must  mobilize  its  concern 
and  resources  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  refugees,  to  protect  human  rights, 
and  to  prevent  hunger  and  famine. 

The  President  and  the  Pope  urged  all 
states  to  support  humanitarian  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  plight  of  starving  people 
and  refugees. 

The  Pope  and  the  President  agreed 
that  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world  is 
served  by  international  efforts  to  halt 
the  proliferation  of  armaments  and  to 
eliminate  the  weapons  of  war. 

The  President  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Camp  David  accords  and 
his  efforts  to  end  the  bitter  conflict  in 


the  Middle  East.  He  emphasized  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  a  comprehensive  peace,  including 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian  and  Jeru- 
salem questions,  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Lebanon,  and 
genuine  security  for  all  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Pope  reiterated  the 
special  interest  which  the  Holy  See  at- 
taches to  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
and  to  the  need  for  an  internationally 
acceptable  solution  to  these  grave 
problems. 

The  Pope  and  the  President  discussed 
the  tragic  situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 
They  jointly  condemned  resort  to  vio- 
lence, by  any  party  for  any  reason,  and 
recalled  the  appeals  which  both  have 
recently  made  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  Pope  reviewed  his  trips  to  Po- 
land and  to  Mexico  and  stressed  the 
universal  longing  for  human  dignity 
and  freedom  which  he  had  encountered 
during  his  pilgrimage. 

The  President  and  the  Pope  also  dis- 
cussed recent  developments  in  southern 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The 
President  noted  that  the  United  States 
seeks  conditions  of  stability,  prosper- 
ity, and  peace  in  all  these  areas  in  the 
belief  that  these  will  promote  human 
rights.  The  President  emphasized  that 
the  international  community,  and  espe- 
cially the  industrial  nations,  must 
undertake  a  greater  effort  to  assist  less 
developed  countries  to  achieve  a  better 
way  of  life  for  their  peoples.  The  Pope 
and  the  President  agreed  that  efforts  to 
advance  human  rights  constitute  the 
compelling  idea  of  our  times.  □ 


'This  statement  also  included  a  list  of  Vati- 
can and  U.S.  participants  and  topics  discussed 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Cabinet  Room  (not  printed 
here);  text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Oct.  15,  1979,  which 
also  includes  remarks  made  at  the  arrival  cere- 
mony and  the  White  House  reception  on  Oct.  6. 
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proach.  Progress  on  this  enormously 
complex  problem  remains  slow  because 
of  the  political  sensitivity  of  the  re- 
gional conflicts  involved. 

Antisatellite  Arms  Control.  The 

latest  round  in  these  talks  took  place  in 
Vienna  last  April.  We  reached  some 
agreement  on  activities  that  would  be 
prohibited  under  such  an  arms  control 
measure,  although  a  number  of  thorny 
issues  remain.  We  hope  to  schedule 
another  round  within  the  next  several 
months. 

Indian  Ocean.  The  status  of  these 
discussions  has  not  changed  over  the 
past  year — they  remain  in  recess.  In 
our  view,  the  recent  increase  in  our 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
required  by  changes  in  the  area  and 
does  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
progress  should  the  talks  be  resumed. 

Chemical  and  Radiological 
Weapons.  We  continue  to  discuss 
chemical  weapons  with  the  Soviets  in 
Geneva.  Verification  is  the  key  issue. 
We  and  the  Soviets  have  presented  a 
joint  agreed  proposal  on  radiological 
weapons  to  the  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament in  Geneva.  Further  action  will 
depend  upon  that  committee. 

Current  Issues 

in  U.S. -Soviet  Relations 

Outside  the  realm  of  arms  control 
negotiations  detailed  above,  there  were 
several  international  and  bilateral  is- 
sues that  affected  the  course  of  rela- 
tions over  the  past  year. 

China.  We  have  stated  that  our  rela- 
tions with  China  are  based  on  our 
interest  in  normalizing  those  relations 
and  are  not  aimed  against  any  other 
country.  Nevertheless,  this  remains  a 
matter  of  sensitivity  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Perhaps  the  strongest  source  of 
concern  to  the  U.S.S.R.  remains 
whether  the  United  States  will  enter 
into  a  military  supply  relationship  with 
China.  We  have  made  it  clear  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  supply  military  equip- 
ment to  China,  but  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  speak  for  our  allies  on  this 
matter. 

The  Soviet  Union  sought  to  implicate 
the  United  States  in  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary incursion  into  Vietnam,  arguing 
that  the  visit  to  the  United  States  by 
Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  [January 
29-February  4,  1979]  in  some  way 
represented  tacit  U.S.  acquiescence  in 
the  invasion.  This  line  of  argument 
served  Soviet  propaganda  needs  but 
seemed  more  designed  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  Soviet  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam than  a  real  assessment  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  the  Soviet  leaders. 
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The  earlier  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
(ampuchea  had  occurred  with  Soviet 
icquiescence  and  logistical  support,  it 
not  by  actual  Soviet  instigation.  While 
ye  condemned  both  the  Vietnamese 
.ction  against  Kampuchea  and  the 
Chinese  action  against  Vietnam,  the 
•otential  escalation  of  the  situation  that 
ould  have  arisen  if  the  Soviet  Union 
■ad  initiated  direct  action  against  China 
,/as  averted,  largely  because  both 
Moscow  and  Beijing  seemed  aware  of 
tie  great  risks  involved. 

Cuba.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the 
loviet-Cuban  relationship  that  recently 
ave  burdened  U.S. -Soviet  relations: 
rst,  the  use  of  Cuban  troops  supported 
y  Soviet  logistics  and  using  Soviet 
/eapons  to  fight  in  regional  conflicts 
Isewhere  in  the  world,  particularly  in 
i.frica;  second,  the  provision  of  mili- 
ary assistance  to  Cuba,  as  well  as  the 
Dnstruction  of  military  facilities   in 
uba,  which  could  constitute  a  threat 
|)  American  security  or  to  the  security 
f  other  countries  in  the  hemisphere. 
Apprehensions  have  been  raised  on 
uree  occasions  over  the  past  year  in 
pe  context  of  Soviet  activities  in  Cuba: 
I  rst,   when  MiG-23's  were  first  ob- 
pved  in  Cuba;  second,  when  an  ex- 
inded  naval  facility  was  noted  under 
instruction  at  Cienftiegos;  and  third, 
hen  the  presence  of  a  Soviet  ground 
fcrce  combat  unit  was  detected. 
!  Throughout  our  discussions  with  the 
jviets  on  these  issues,  they  have  de- 
i  ared  their  continued  adherence  to  the 
262  understanding  that  brought  an  end 
i  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the 
mfirmation  of  that  understanding  in 
|970,  but  they  have  insisted  on  their 
ght  to  implement  the  military  compo- 
pnt  of  their  special  relationship  with 
'■uba  insofar  as  it  does  not  infringe  on 
le  1962  accord.  Our  current  concerns 
le  to  insure  that  the  1962  understand- 
|g  as  confirmed  in   1970  is,  in  fact, 
bing  observed  and  to  deal  with  situa- 
bns  affecting  our  security  that  are  not 
pvered  by  that  understanding.   The 
jeasures  announced  by  the  President 
ii  October  1  were  designed  to  satisfy 
!ir  requirements  on  both  counts.3 

Afghanistan.  The  course  of  events 
jiifolding  after  the  Afghan  coup  of 
j>78  brought  this  previously  neutralist 
pvernment  into  close  alignment  with 
le  Soviet  Union,  at  a  cost  of  major 
,jternal  resistance.  The  Soviet  Union 
i|  idently  feels  committed  to  defending 
Hat  it  terms  the  "Afghan  revolution" 
i|d  is  providing  substantial  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Kabul  government,  con- 
listing  of  modern  equipment  and  mil- 
iary advisers  numbering  several 
Ibusands. 

lAs  the  insurgency  threat  to  the  cen- 


tral government  has  become  more 
acute,  the  Soviet  Union  has  faced  a  di- 
lemma: How  far  should  it  go  to  save  a 
leftist  revolutionary  government  on  its 
periphery?  Some  indication  of  the 
acuteness  of  this  dilemma  can  be  seen 
in  President  Taraki's  departure  from 
office  just  a  few  days  after  he  met  with 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev. 

For  our  part,  we  are  opposed  to  in- 
tervention by  any  country  in  Afghani- 
stan's internal  affairs.  We  are  consulting 
widely  with  other  countries  in  the  re- 
gion and  have  found  they  share  our 
concern  about  this  situation. 

Iran.  The  winds  of  political  change 
that  brought  down  the  Shah  of  Iran 
were  largely  internal  in  origin;  this  was 
not  a  movement  instigated  or  substan- 
tially supported  by  outside  powers. 
Although  Moscow  has  sought  to  work 
with  the  new  Islamic  Republic  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  blame  the  evils  of  the 
past  on  U.S.  involvement  in  Iran,  there 
are  signs  of  strain  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Iran;  the  Soviets  have 
openly  criticized  the  Islamic  movement 
that  has  emerged. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  things 
might  go  in  the  future,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment it  is  notable  that  the  setback  to 
U.S.  interests  in  the  political  transition 
in  Iran  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  gain  for  Soviet  interests. 

Africa.  With  fingers  crossed,  I  would 
point  to  what  did  not  happen  as  the 
most  important  aspect  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  involvement  in  Africa.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  front-line  states  on  the 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  problem  and  has 
been  prepared  to  let  the  negotiation 
process  go  forward.  Soviet  political 
and  military  support  for  the  patriotic 
front  forces  has  remained  steady  but 
has  not  grown  substantially. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
mained in  the  background  while  efforts 
are  underway  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
independence  for  Namibia.  Neverthe- 
less, the  potential  for  escalation  of 
violence  in  southern  Africa  remains  the 
most  serious  potential  problem  on  the 
horizon  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

Ethiopia.  Soviet  and  Cuban  military 
assistance  to  the  Mengistu  government 
has  continued,  but  the  Ethiopians  have 
been  unable  to  silence  the  insurgency 
in  either  Eritrea  or  the  Ogaden.  Mos- 
cow has  moved  to  consolidate  its  posi- 
tion, and  Premier  Kosygin  was  the 
ranking  foreign  guest  at  celebrations 
marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Ethiopian  revolution.  Despite  outward 
signs  of  close  cooperation,  however, 
Soviet-Ethiopian  relations  have  been 
troubled  by  Mengistu's  refusal  to  agree 


15th  Report  on 
Cyprus 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
SEPT.  25,  19791 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public- 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following  re- 
port on  progress  made  during  the  past  60  days 
toward  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

In  my  last  Cyprus  report  to  the  Congress, 
dated  July  25,  I  noted  that  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  and  his  staff  were  seeking  to 
bring  the  two  parties  back  to  the  conference 
table.  Unfortunately,  the  recess  in  the  inter- 
communal  talks  continues,  largely  because  the 
two  sides  still  have  major  differences  both  with 
regard  to  their  approach  to  this  negotiation  and 
to  the  content  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  Cy- 
prus problem. 

The  UN  Secretary  General,  through  his  staff, 
is  continuing  to  consult  informally  with  the 
parties.  He  has  had  some  success  in  creating  a 
foundation  on  which  the  talks  might  resume. 
We  are  giving  strong  and  continued  support  to 
this  effort.  We  have  frequently  discussed  the 
situation  on  Cyprus  in  a  frank  manner  with  all 
parties,  reminding  them  that  negotiation  is 
preferable  to  stalemate,  and  that  their  broad 
interests  would  be  served  by  a  return  to  the 
conference  table.  Other  interested  third  parties 
have  made  similar  points  to  them. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  a  way  can  be  found  to  end  the  present 
impasse  and  to  permit  the  two  sides  to  com- 
mence a  serious  negotiation  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

This  Administration  will  continue  to  strive 
for  progress  in  that  direction.  In  pursuit  of  this 
goal,  we  shall  remain  in  close  touch  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  parties  to  the  Cyprus  dis- 
pute, and  our  close  European  allies. 
Sincerely. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


1  Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Frank  Church,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Oct.  1,  1979). 


to  Soviet  demands  that  he  create  a 
Marxist  civilian  party.  There  have  also 
been  reports  of  Ethiopian  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  level  and  quality  of  Soviet 
economic  aid. 

Angola.  Soviet-Angola  relations  have 
been  troubled  by  the  death  of  former 
Angolan  President  Neto  during  a  visit 
to  Moscow.  Prior  to  Neto's  death,  the 
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Soviets  were  reported  to  be  unhappy 
with  his  decision  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.N.  plan  for  Namibia  and  his  policy 
of  establishing  ties  with  the  West. 
Neto's  successor,  Jose  Eduardo  dos 
Santos,  appears  intent  on  continuing 
those  policies,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  the  Soviets  will  react.  Mean- 
while, the  level  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  assistance  has  remained  con- 
stant, as  has  the  challenge  from  insur- 
gent groups  which  operate  freely  in 
major  areas  of  the  country. 

Yemen.  Following  the  end  of  border 
hostilities  in  March,  relations  between 
North  and  South  Yemen  have  focused 
on  talks,  so  far  unsuccessful,  aimed  at 
achieving  unity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Soviet  relations  with  South 
Yemen  were  high-lighted  by  Premier 
Kosygin's  stopover  on  his  return  from 
Ethiopia.  Although  Soviet  military  as- 
sistance has  continued,  as  has  a  Cuban 
military  presence,  there  has  been  no  re- 
cent upswing  or  indication  that  the 
Soviets  are  encouraging  aggressive  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  their  South  Yemen 
allies.  Our  own  military  assistance 
program  to  North  Yemen  continues  to 
go  forward  with  the  intention  of  help- 
ing the  Sana  government  to  better  pro- 
vide for  its  own  security. 

Kampuchea.  Vietnam's  current  dry 
season  offensive  in  Kampuchea  has 
again  raised  fears  of  a  spillover  of  the 
fighting  into  Thailand  and  of  mass 
starvation  in  Kampuchea.  We  have 
been  in  contact  with  both  the  Soviet 
and  Vietnamese  Governments  to  urge 
restraint  in  Vietnamese  military  opera- 
tions near  the  Thai  border.  We  have 
also  urged  both  countries  to  continue  to 
facilitate  international  relief  efforts  to 
provide  food  to  civilians  in  all  areas  of 
the  country.  We  would  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  use  its  influence 
with  Vietnam  to  the  end  that  these  relief 
efforts  could  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  peoples  of  the  area. 

The  United  States  will  honor  its 
commitment  to  Thailand's  security  and 
is  accelerating  the  delivery  of  key 
items  of  military  equipment.  We  are 
also  working  with  those  involved  in  the 
relief  effort.  The  President  has  an- 
nounced an  initial  U.S.  contribution  of 
$7  million  for  Kampuchea. 

Human  Rights.  There  has  been  no 
reversal  of  the  Soviet  crackdown  on 
dissidents  but  neither  has  there  been  a 
recurrence  of  the  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere surrounding  the  trials  of 
1978.  A  few  prominent  dissidents  have 
been  released  and  allowed  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.,  most  notably  in  an  exchange 
earlier  this  year  which  resulted  in  the 
release  of  five  activists  and  their 
families.    But   several   of  the   most 


prominent  dissidents,  including  those 
seeking  to  monitor  Soviet  performance 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  remain 
imprisoned.  Little  has  been  done  to  re- 
solve the  hundreds  of  longstanding 
emigration  cases  of  "refuseniks"  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  overall  rate 
of  emigration  is  currently  running  at  a 
record  annual  rate  of  over  50,000. 

One  celebrated  incident  which  raised 
the  fundamental  question  of  freedom  to 
choose  one's  place  of  residence  oc- 
curred following  the  decision  of  a  vis- 
iting Bolshoi  ballet  dancer  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  United  States. 
Soviet  officials  ignored  a  requirement 
that  the  dancer's  wife  be  interviewed  in 


Czechoslovak 
Dissidents 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  24,  19791 

We  condemn  both  the  trial  and  the 
unreasonably  harsh  sentences  handed 
down  in  the  trial  of  the  Czechoslovak 
dissidents  in  Prague  yesterday.  It  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  us  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  has  again 
punished  some  of  its  own  citizens  for 
attempts  to  exercise  their  fundamental 
rights. 

We  cannot  agree  that  the  acts  which 
the  defendants  were  accused  of  com- 
mitting were  in  any  way  criminal  or  that 
they  warranted  punishment.  They  were 
working  to  see  that  the  government 
acted  according  to  its  own  laws,  legal 
procedures,  and  international  commit- 
ments on  human  rights.  We  believe  that 
the  trial  contradicts  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe].  Final  Act. 

We  are  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  violations  of  human  rights 
wherever  they  occur.  We  have  and  will 
continue  to  speak  out  forcefully  against 
these  actions.  In  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, we  are  particularly  disap- 
pointed, given  its  past  tradition  and  ex- 
perience of  democracy  and  respect  for 
law  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  The 
human  rights  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
and  their  freedom  to  exercise  these 
rights  have  obviously  been  a  matter  of 
interest  to  some  of  Czechoslovakia's 
neighbors  who  have  had  more  than  a 
little  influence  over  the  "internal  af- 
fairs" of  that  country,  in  particular 
during  the  past  1 1  years.  □ 


1  Read   to  news  correspondents  by   Depart- 
ment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


a  noncoercive  atmosphere  to  permit  her 
to  choose  whether  she  would  remain  in 
the  United  States  with  her  husband  or 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union.  After  3 
days  of  negotiation  while  the  plane  re- 
mained at  the  departure  gate,  a  satis- 
factory interview  was  conducted  in  a 
mobile  lounge  under  U.S.  control. 
Such  interviews  had  often  been  con- 
ducted in  similar  cases  in  the  past,  and, 
we  believe  the  unwise  Soviet  decision 
to  defy  an  official  requirement  was 
probably  the  result  of  inept  handling 
rather  than  a  new  policy. 

Economic  Relations.  While  trade 
recovered  in  1978  to  a  level  of  $2,789 
billion,  the  level  of  sales  of  U.S.  man- 
ufactured goods  continued  to  fall  far 
short  of  its  potential.  Agricultural 
sales,  on  the  other  hand,  were  again 
high  at  $1,694  billion,  and  the  poor 
1979  Soviet  grain  harvest  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  continued  strong  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  We  re- 
cently made  possible  Soviet  purchases^ 
of  25  million  tons  of  our  surplus  grain, 
which  will  benefit  both  our  countries.  . 

Exploratory  conversations  were  car- 
ried out  in  1979  to  determine  whether 
an  acceptable  way  could  be  found  to 
extend  most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
tariff  status  to  the  U.S.S.R  under  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  The  increase  in  emigra-' 
tion  from  the  Soviet  Union  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  Government  might  also 
wish  to  resolve  the  MFN  impasse,  but 
the  Soviet  position  continued  to  be  that 
formal  acquiescence  in  these  legislative 
requirements  would  constitute  an  ac- 
ceptance of  interference  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs.  We  continue  to  hope  that 
circumstances  will  permit  favorable 
action  in  the  same  general  time  frame 
for  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
although  we  believe  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  delay  the  China  agree- 
ment for  reasons  unrelated  to  U.S.- 
China relations.  We  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  consult  with  the  Congress 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  trade  agreement. 

Conclusion 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  respond  to  opportunities  for 
the  expansion  of  its  influence  thrown 
up  by  local  disruptions,  wherever  the 
balance  of  risks  and  gains  appeared  to 
offer  advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  heightened  pace  of  turbulent 
change  in  many  parts  of  the  world  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  such  opportu- 
nities in  recent  years.  There  are  three 
new  factors  in  this  realm  of  Soviet  be- 
havior. One  is  the  Soviet  military 
buildup,  which  allows  the  Soviet  Union 
to  project  its  military  power  over  very 
long  distances.   Second,  the  Soviets 
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have  increasingly  supported  Viet- 
namese aspirations  to  dominate  South- 
east Asia.  And  third,  the  Soviets  have 
engaged  in  arming,  training,  and  trans- 
porting Cuban  soldiers  to  participate  in 
local  conflict  situations. 

Although  these  interventions,  against 
the  background  of  a  continued  im- 
provement in  Soviet  conventional 
military  capabilities,  have  resulted  in 
some  gains  for  the  Soviet  Union,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  these  gains  may 
prove  as  transitory  as  were  earlier  po- 
sitions won  and  subsequently  lost  in  the 
face  of  local  nationalist  resistance  to 
i the  spread  of  Soviet  control.  While  we 
cannot  be  complacent  about  such 
Soviet  gains  in  strategically  important 
parts  of  the  world,  however  transitory 
they  may  prove  to  be  in  the  future,  we 
can  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
compete  effectively  if  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
the  people  of  the  areas  affected  and  do 
not  think  of  them  as  abstract  elements 
|in  an  East-West  game. 

In  this  competition,  the  effective  in- 
strumentalities are  not  always  military, 
but  it  is  evident  that  a  military  equilib- 
rium —  conventional  as  well  as 
strategic  —  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  regulation  of  the  competitive  as- 
pects of  the  Soviet-American  relation- 
ship. 

There  is  a  temptation  for  us,  beset  by 
our  problems,  to  regard  the  balance  of 
Soviet  strengths  and  weaknesses  dis- 
proportionately. Both  at  home  and 
,abroad,  the  Soviet  Union  confronts 
problems  that  are  a  source  of  major 
concern  to  its  leadership. 

There  is  also  a  temptation  to  think  of 
pur  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
peing  either  too  hard  or  too  soft. 
Neither  extreme  is  sensible.  Either 
:ould  encourage  a  more  militant  policy 
pn  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
inakes  better  sense,  although  less 
dramatic  headlines,  is  a  policy  charac- 
.erized  by  firmness  and  clarity  of  pur- 
pose and  priorities.  We  must  continue 
o  conduct  the  relationship  in  a  way 
,hat  protects  and  advances  our  inter- 
ests, but  as  President  Carter  has  said: 
I*.  .  .  we  have  a  special  responsibility 
o  maintain  stability  even  when  there 
lire  serious  disagreements  among  na- 
tions." Every  problem  with  which  we 
ire  concerned  in  the  world  would  be 
>nore  difficult  and  more  dangerous  if 
jve  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  locked 
Into  a  relationship  of  high  confronta- 
tion . 

j  As  we  traverse  the  period  ahead, 
With  its  upheavals  and  conflicts,  both 
(he  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
fyill  have  fateful  decisions  to  make 
jbout  the  conduct  of  their  relationship. 
j   Ahead  lies  the  uncertainty  of  the  di- 


GENERAL:       UJi.  Foreign 
Policy  Achievements 


by  Matthew  Nimetz 

Address  before  the  international  af- 
fairs group  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
October  24,  1979.  Mr.  Nimetz  is 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  been  well  conceived 
and,  on  the  whole,  successful  in  pur- 
suing our  national  interests.  Yet  our 
foreign  policy  does  not  receive  deep 
and  broad  support;  the  public  mood  re- 
flects attitudes  of  frustration,  de- 
featism, and  confusion.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  today  this  dichotomy 
between  the  overall  soundness  of  our 
policy  and  the  way  it  is  perceived  by 
the  public. 

Changing  World — 
Growing  Challenge 

Let  me  comment  first  on  the  reality 
in  which  the  United  States  must  act. 
We  live  in  a  world  marked  by  rapid 
change,  with  frequent  outbreaks  of 
violence  and  conflict.  The  Soviet 
challenge  still  exists,  and  the  basic 
philosophic  difference  between  their 
system  and  ours  remains  fundamental. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  world's  ever- 
growing population  does  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  The  disparity  between 
haves  and  have-nots  is  a  growing 
global  issue.  Nations  newly  emerged 
from  colonialism  are  torn  between  tra- 
ditionalism and  modernization.  Their 
people  demand  a  better  life,  and  their 
demands  ofttimes  bring  turmoil  in- 
stead. Many  nations  are  wracked  by 
ethnic,  religious,  and  ideological  strife. 
Governments  have  access  to  ever  larger 


stockpiles  of  ever  more  sophisticated 
and  destructive  conventional  weapons, 
and  over  all  stands  the  foreboding 
specter  of  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
superpowers. 

This  is  the  world  we  live  in — it  is 
confused  and  dangerous.  And,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  what  happens  in 
any  one  country  has  immediate  conse- 
quences worldwide,  especially  when 
modern  methods  of  communication 
bring  up-to-the-minute  news  to  remote 
villages. 

Recognizing  this  interdependent  and 
highly  politicized  world  environment, 
President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance 
perceived  at  the  start  of  this  Adminis- 
tration that  the  United  States,  as  a 
strong,  stable,  democratic,  and  wealthy 
nation  with  worldwide  interests,  has  a 
large  stake  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  the  enhancement  of  democratic 
and  humanitarian  institutions,  and  the 
encouragement  of  cooperative  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  They 
recognized  that  foreign  policy  cannot 
be  made  in  a  vacuum — that  the  Con- 
gress must  participate  in  and  assist  our 
efforts,  and  the  American  people  must 
understand  and  support  our  broad 
foreign  policy  goals  if  we  are  to  act 
effectively  abroad,  particularly  after 
the  searing  events  of  the  past  decade. 
Our  foreign  policy  has,  therefore, 
sought  to  reestablish  a  national  consen- 
sus based  on  a  strong  national  defense, 
close  relations  with  our  allies,  a  dy- 
namic engagement  with  Third  World 
problems,  and  a  clear  articulation  of 
our  traditional  democratic  and  human- 
itarian values.  Our  first  objective,  as 
Secretary  Vance  said  recently,  is  to 
persist  in  the  search  for  peace  to  reduce 


rections  in  which  a  new  generation  of 
leadership  will  take  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  the  solution  of  its  internal  problems 
and  the  advancement  of  its  interests 
abroad.  We  cannot  directly  affect  the 
choices  they  will  make,  but  we  can 
continue  to  make  it  clear,  with  stead- 
fastness and  patience,  that  if  future 
Soviet  leaders  see  their  national  self- 
interest  in  a  policy  of  restraint  and  re- 
sponsibility, they  will  find  the  United 
States  responsive  to  that  course. 

Our  best  hope  of  evoking  such  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  to 
demonstrate  quiet  firmness  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  interests,  together  with  a 


readiness  to  work  toward  a  widening  of 
the  area  of  cooperation  between  oui 
two  countries  whenever  and  wherever 
this  becomes  feasible.  D 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402. 

2 For  texts  of  Ambassador  Shulman's  pre- 
vious statements,  see  Bulletins  of  Jan.  1978, 
p.l,  and  Nov.  1978,  p.  28. 

3For  text  of  President  Carter's  address  to  the 
nation  on  Oct.  1,  1979,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
1979,  p.  7. 
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both  the  danger  and  the  destructiveness 
of  war. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 


A  Practical  Approach  to 
National  Defense 

We  are  today  a  nation  at  peace. 
Under  President  Carter  and  Secretary 
Vance's  stewardship  no  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  have  been  involved  in  active 
combat  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  national  defense  matters,  the 
Carter  Administration  has  a  remarkable 
record  of  achievement.  The  trend  of  the 
prior  decade — that  is,  reduced  atten- 
tion to  our  defense — has  been  re- 
versed. Under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  sound  planning  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  have  been  the 
benchmarks.  This  Administration  has 
avoided  a  flashy  and  sensational  ap- 
proach to  national  defense  issues.  It 
has  chosen  instead  one  that  is  realistic 
about  our  needs  but  neither  panic 
stricken  nor  bellicose.  President  Carter 
has  approved  an  MX  mobile  basing 
mode  that  will  protect  our  land-based 
strategic  forces.  We  have  undertaken  a 
far-reaching  modernization  of  the  other 
legs  of  our  strategic  triad — with  cruise 
missiles  for  our  manned  bombers  and 
the  new  Trident  missile  and  submarine. 
A  3%  real  increase  in  defense  expend- 
itures last  year  and  a  recent  budget 
amendment  proposal  for  a  3%  real  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  this  year 
will  maintain  this  momentum.  The 
President  has  also  moved  to  enhance 
the  capacity  of  our  rapid  deployment 
forces  to  protect  our  own  interests  and 
to  respond  to  requests  for  help  from  our 
allies  and  friends. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of 
this  Administration's  dedication  to  a 
sound  defense  has  been  in  President 
Carter's  work  to  reinvigorate  the 
NATO  alliance.  Discussions  in  NATO 
of  a  strengthened  and  modernized  al- 
lied force — including  a  theater  nuclear 
force,  our  joint  commitment  with  the 
allies  to  upgrade  both  our  forces  and 
our  spending  for  defense,  and  the  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  NATO's  southern 
flank  through  the  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo  against  Turkey — are  concrete 
manifestations  of  a  solid  commitment 
to  the  nation's  and  allied  security. 

In  short,  this  Administration,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Congress,  is 
forging  an  important  new  consensus 
that  will  insure  a  strengthened  and 
modern  military  force  that  is  neither 
wasteful  of  our  own  precious  resources 
nor  needlessly  provocative  in  today's 
world  but  is,  nonetheless,  capable  of 
meeting  any  challenge  to  our  security 
interests. 


Maintaining  World  Peace 

The  preservation  of  our  security  does 
not  depend  simply  on  military  strength. 
Our  interests  around  the  world  can  be 
threatened  by  bitter  regional  conflicts 
which  pose  the  constant  danger  of 
wider  confrontation.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Carter  and  Secre- 
tary Vance,  the  United  States  has  been 
a  leading  force  in  seeking  to  cool 
dangerous  hot  spots  around  the  world — 
not  because  we  want  to  control  others 
but  because  we  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  peace. 

Thus,  we  are  engaged  in  unprece- 
dented efforts  to  secure  a  just  and  last- 
ing settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  in- 
cluding nine  trips  by  Secretary  Vance 
to  the  region  and  the  President's  per- 
sonal and  successful  mediation  at 
Camp  David.  Although  much  obvi- 
ously remains  to  be  done,  the  return  of 
the  Sinai,  the  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  and  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Palestinian  issue  are  all 
important  accomplishments.  No  other 
nation  could  have  played  the  role  the 
United  States  has  played  in  bringing 
Egypt  and  Israel  to  talk  seriously  of 
peace  and  in  creating  a  new  momentum 
for  positive  change  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Carter  Administration  has  re- 
versed the  earlier  policy  of  passive 
neutrality  toward  the  grave  and  explo- 
sive problems  of  southern  Africa  and 
has  undertaken  active  and  intense  ef- 
forts to  avert  the  tragedy  of  civil  and 
racial  war.  On  African  issues,  Secre- 
tary Vance  announced  in  July  1977  that 
the  ".  .  .  Administration  has  decided 
to  pursue  actively  solutions  to  all  three 
southern  African  problems — Rhodesia, 
Namibia,  and  the  situation  within 
South  Africa  itself."  The  continued 
denial  of  racial  justice  in  southern  Af- 
rica, he  said,  "encourages  the  pos- 
sibilities for  outside  intervention."  Our 
objective,  the  Secretary  said,  "must  be 
to  foster  a  prosperous  and  strong  Africa 
that  is  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  the 
world." 

We  have  vigorously  supported  and 
worked  with  the  United  Kingdom  in 
efforts  to  find  a  settlement  for  Zim- 
babwe-Rhodesia. Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 
is  now  biracially  governed,  and  negoti- 
ations are  in  process  to  make  its  gov- 
ernment truly  representative.  In 
Namibia,  through  our  joint  efforts  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  West 
Germany,  and  France,  working  through 
the  United  Nations  and  with  affected 
African  states,  prospects  for  a  settle- 
ment are  more  hopeful  now  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  Our  efforts  in 
southern  Africa  have  won  for  us  a  new 
respect  and  trust  throughout  the  conti- 
nent. These  volatile  situations — though 
still   dangerous   and  by   no  means 
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resolved — are  still  contained.  Outside 
forces  have  not  been  able  to  exploit 
these  essentially  localized  problems, 
nor  have  they  turned  into  major  areas 
of  East- West  confrontation. 

We  have  been  active  in  other  areas 
of  peacekeeping  as  well.  The  Cyprus 
problem  has  caused  human  suffering 
and  instability  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Together  with  the  British  and  Cana- 
dians, we  have  presented  a  framework 
proposal  for  its  resolution.  Again, 
while  the  problem  has  not  been  solved, 
our  work  has  assisted  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  in  his  skillful  diplomacy 
that  we  believe  in  time  will  establish  a 
mutually  acceptable  framework  for  a 
federal  biregional  republic. 

In  dealing  with  all  of  these  trouble 
spots — and  I  can  name  others:  Leba- 
non, Kampuchea,  Shaba — our  role  has 
been  constructive.  We  have  respected 
the  interests  of  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned. We  have  enhanced  the  role  of 
international  institutions  like  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  our  allies.  We  have 
brought  our  influence,  not  our  military 
force,  to  bear. 

While  working  to  resolve  problems, 
we  have  also  seized  important  opportu- 
nities. In  Asia,  for  example,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  dramatic  and 
skillful  step  forward  in  the  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  That  has  been  accom- 
plished without  jeopardizing  the  peace 
of  the  area  or  the  future  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan,  without  affecting  our  close 
relations  with  Japan  and  without 
harming  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus,  we  have  ended  more  than 
25  years  of  hostile  silence  between  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation  and  the 
world's  most  populous.  Normalization 
of  our  relations  now  enables  us  to  deal 
directly  with  the  government  which 
represents  a  quarter  of  the  world's 
people. 

In  Latin  America  we  have  made  what 
Secretary  Vance  has  called  a  concerted 
effort  to  fashion  a  course  that  recog- 
nizes the  new  realities  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  the  distinctive  differences 
among  Latin  American  nations  and 
peoples.  We  solved  an  old  problem  — 
the  status  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Skill- 
fully negotiated  by  Ambassadors 
Bunker  and  Linowitz,  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  were  concluded,  its 
merits  persuasively  argued  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  successful  resolution  of  con- 
gressional concerns  achieved.  We  are 
proud  of  this  accomplishment  and  be- 
lieve it  marks  a  turning  point  in  U.S. 
relations  with  Latin  America. 

We  are  satisfied  also  with  our  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  extremely 
difficult  events  in  Nicaragua.  Those 
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who  believe  we  should  stand  firmly  for 
the  status  quo  whatever  it  may  be,  even 
when  it  is  apparent  that  popular  senti- 
ment overwhelmingly  favors  change, 
are  simply  wrong.  We  do  have  impor- 
tant interests  in  Central  America,  and 
these  long-term  interests  are  best 
served  by  the  emergence  of  democratic 
broadly  based  governments  that  will 
cooperate  with  others  in  the  region  and 
with  us  to  achieve  economic  develop- 
ment and  political  stability.  As  Secre- 
tary Vance  said  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 27:  "We  cannot  guarantee  that 
democracy  will  take  hold  .  .  ."  in 
Nicaragua.  "But  if  we  turn  our 
backs,"  he  said,  ".  .  .we  can  almost 
guarantee  that  democracy  will  fail." 

The  presence  of  Secretary  Vance  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Guzman 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Presi- 
dent Roldos  of  Ecuador;  the  steady 
work  at  forging  a  relationship  with 
Mexico  that  is  based  on  equality  and 
respect  and  a  mutuality  of  interest;  the 
•  support  we  have  given  to  the 
strengthening  of  democracy  in  the  An- 
dean nations;  the  increased  attention 
we  are  giving  the  Caribbean;  the  allevi- 
ation of  human  rights  abuses  with  em- 
phasis on  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  Paraguay,  El  Salvador, 
and  elsewhere;  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, a  policy  that  treats  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  as  separate  and  im- 
portant entities  in  their  own  right  rather 
than  lumping  them  together  in  a 
framework  that  distorts  their  individu- 
ality, all  attest  to  a  solidly  based 
long-term  strategy  to  develop  our  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

World  Economic  Issues 

In  economic  policy,  a  major  success 
of  the  decade  was  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations, under  Ambassador  Robert 
i Strauss,  with  an  agreement  which  was 
! recently  approved  nearly  unanimously 
iby  the  Congress.  The  importance  of  the 
inew  trade  arrangement  is  not  widely 
recognized.  It  did  not  involve  a  drama- 
tic issue.  It  was  not  an  appealing  sub- 
ject for  television.  But  it  was  a  mas- 
terful achievement  and  one  that  will 
'mean  more  to  the  average  working 
I  American  than  any  other  international 
I  event  of  the  past  3  years. 

America's  strength  rests  on  the  vi- 
tality of  its  economy,  and  our  exports 
!  provide  Americans  with  jobs  (one  out 
of  every  eight  in  the  manufacturing 
{sector)  and  income  (one  out  of  every  3 
i  acres  of  American  farms  produces  for 
(export).  We  have  also  worked  to  better 


coordinate  our  own  economic  policies 
with  those  of  other  industrialized 
countries.  We  have  instituted  regular 
economic  summits  with  them  and  have 
worked  closely  with  them  to  regularize 
and  stabilize  the  monetary  system. 

We  have  taken  a  responsible  and 
mature  approach  to  the  so-called 
North-South  dialogue,  guarding  our 
interests  carefully  but  taking  serious 
steps  to  help  the  developing  countries 
become  full  and  responsible  partici- 
pants in  the  world  economy.  We  have 
endorsed  the  concept  of  a  common 
fund  to  help  finance  international  buf- 
fer stocks.  We  have  increased  our  de- 
velopment assistance,  facilitated  Third 
World  access  to  technology,  and 
helped  them  to  draw  on  our  own  ad- 
vanced technologies — using  satellites, 
for  example,  to  develop  their  natural 
resources  and  improve  their  internal 
communication. 

Many  nations  of  the  Third  World  are 
still  unsatisfied,  but  here  again,  the 
path  Secretary  Vance  has  charted  will, 
I  believe,  mean  more  in  the  long  term 
than  the  rhetoric  we  hear  from  Havana. 
Our  approach  is  straightforward:  The 
imbalance  between  the  wealthy  coun- 
tries and  the  less  developed  countries  is 
real.  It  poses  a  long-range  threat  to 
peace  and  stability.  And,  for  the 
poorest  nations,  it  is  tragic  in  human 
terms. 

We  are  prepared  to  address  these  is- 
sues in  concrete  ways.  We  will 
negotiate  responsively  in  accepted 
forums.  Secretary  Vance  has  made 
world  economic  issues  a  major  per- 
sonal priority.  He  spoke  primarily  of 
economic  issues  in  his  U.N.  General 
Assembly  addresses  both  in  1978  and 
1979.  Again,  we  have  avoided  theatri- 
cal initiatives,  flashy  proposals,  and 
publicity-seeking  doctrines.  Instead  we 
have  chosen  careful  analysis, 
painstaking  negotiations,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  lasting  institutions. 

This  has  been  done  consciously.  We 
have  our  own  interests  to  preserve.  We 
will  not  seek  to  curry  favor  abroad  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  interests,  but 
neither  can  the  greatest  economic 
power  in  the  world  refuse  to  engage  in 
a  serious  dialogue  with  those  in  less 
fortunate  positions.  The  best  hope  of 
achieving  progress  in  North-South  is- 
sues is  to  lower  the  level  of  rhetoric 
and  seek  to  delineate  what  can  be  done 
and  what  very  simply  cannot  be  done. 
This  is  our  approach. 


Response  to  the  World 
Energy  Shortage 

The  Administration  has  acted  par- 
ticularly vigorously  and  with  farsighted 


leadership  in  responding  to  the  world 
energy  shortage.  We  have  worked  con- 
sistently to  promote  improved  relations 
with  the  oil-producing  countries,  both 
in  the  Mideast  and  elsewhere.  For 
example,  our  relations  with  Nigeria, 
which  provides  us  with  well  over  10% 
of  our  oil  imports,  have  been  greatly 
improved. 

We  have  also  reached  a  natural  gas 
arrangement  with  Mexico.  We  have 
launched  long-term  efforts  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  increase  their  own 
energy  production  and  thereby  reduce 
the  demand  for  oil  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. We  have  broadened  our  own  for- 
eign aid  programs  for  these  purposes 
and  have  encouraged  the  World  Bank 
to  double  its  lending  for  exploration 
and  development  of  oil  resources.  With 
U.S.  leadership,  we  and  the  other 
member  nations  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency  have  agreed  to  a  5% 
cut  in  our  expected  oil  consumption. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
President  Carter  has  sought  to  put  our 
own  house  in  order  by  presenting  to  the 
country  and  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  program.  Without  a  realis- 
tic energy  policy  at  home,  we  cannot 
put  our  economy  in  order,  nor  can  we 
act  from  a  position  of  strength  in  af- 
fecting the  energy  situation. 

U.S. -Soviet  Relations- 
Maintaining  a  Stable  Balance 

In  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  this  Ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  essential 
dichotomy  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  President  has 
said,  there  are  competitive  as  well  as 
cooperative  aspects  to  our  relationship, 
and  we  must  work  diligently  to  expand 
cooperation  wherever  possible,  while 
being  firm  where  our  interests  are  con- 
cerned. No  issue  has  taken  more  of 
Secretary  Vance's  personal  attention. 

The  painstaking  negotiation  of  the 
SALT  agreement  and  the  discussion  of 
U.S. -Soviet  differences  —  on  European 
issues,  Cuba,  Afghanistan,  the  Horn  of 
Africa — have  been  tough  and  profes- 
sional. We  have  raised  humanitarian 
concerns  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
serious  way  and  specifically  pursued 
implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  Some  success  in  increased  emi- 
gration and  family  reunification,  al- 
though not  so  much  as  we  would  have 
hoped  for,  has  been  achieved. 

We  have  pursued  a  number  of  im- 
portant arms  control  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  — SALT,  MBFR 
[mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions], CTB  [comprehensive  test  ban], 
Indian  Ocean  talks,  and  restraint  in 
conventional  arms  deliveries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  differ- 
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ences  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  last 
for  many  years.  But,  as  Secretary 
Vance  noted  in  his  address  to  the 
United  Nations  on  September  24:  "We 
must  not  react  now  in  frustration  and 
unleash  a  spiral  of  rhetoric  which  can 
deepen  rather  than  resolve  our  divi- 
sions." Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  an  impulsive  polemical  or  hysteri- 
cal approach  to  sensitive  foreign  policy 
issues  like  that  of  the  Soviet  role  in 
Cuba.  The  approach  we  have  taken, 
which  we  believe  is  consistent  with  our 
interests,  is  to  rely  on  calm  but  deter- 
mined negotiations  to  find  practical 
solutions  to  East-West  problems,  while 
at  the  same  time  insuring  that  our 
military  forces  preserve  the  balance. 
Any  other  approach  might  bring  an  un- 
stable world  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Vance 
have  worked  with  particular  interest  on 
the  strategic  arms  negotiations.  Almost 
since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age  in 
1945,  the  nuclear  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  a  central  fact  of  international 
life.  The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons 
meant  that,  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  of  military  arsen- 
als that  would  not  only  break  the  war- 
making  capacity  of  an  adversary,  but 
which  could  actually  destroy  that 
country  itself  as  a  functioning  society. 
Against  such  power,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  bend  every 
effort  to  match  our  nuclear  might. 

With  the  stakes  so  high — national 
survival  hanging  in  the  balance  — 
neither  side  could  accept  a  lasting  nor 
significant  advantage  for  the  other.  As 
a  result,  both  countries  have  accumu- 
lated unimaginable  nuclear  power.  In 
the  absence  of  mutual  restraints,  the 
progression  could  continue  indefi- 
nitely. Neither  side  has  been  able  to 
decide  by  itself  how  much  is  enough, 
for  that  decision  always  depends  on 
what  the  other  side  does. 

The  SALT  process  is  helping  both 
sides  cool  this  dangerous  competition. 
In  1972,  SALT  I  made  a  vital  begin- 
ning. The  detailed  and  painstaking 
negotiation  of  the  SALT  agreement  by 
Secretary  Vance  and  Ambassador 
Warnke  [former  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency]  has 
brought  both  sides  for  the  first  time  to 
agree  on  several  principles  which  we 
view  as  essential  for  authentic  arms 
control  limitation. 

The  agreement  is  a  substantial  ac- 
complishment, and  the  many  weeks  of 
serious  and  important  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence have,  in  my  opinion,  amply  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  is 


solid,   balanced,   and  in  our  national 
interest  for  the  following  reasons. 

Equal  overall  limits.  It  is  this  es- 
sential equivalence  in  strategic  arms 
which  allows  us  to  make  further  prog- 
ress. If  one  side  were  far  ahead,  it 
would  feel  no  urgency  about  arms  con- 
trol, and  the  side  that  was  behind 
would  refuse  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  Under  SALT  I,  the 
Soviets  had  a  numerical  advantage; 
SALT  II  for  the  first  time  provides  for 
equal  aggregates  in  strategic  weapons, 
imposing  limits  that  require  the  Soviets 
to  reduce  their  present  numerical  super- 
iority in  strategic  systems. 

Qualitative  limits.  The  Soviets 
agreed  for  the  first  time  to  some  limits 
on  the  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
weapons  and  on  the  creation  of  new 
systems.  The  limit  on  warheads  is  one 
important  new  limitation.  Without  such 
qualitative  controls  on  the  arms  race, 
unexpected  technological  break- 
throughs on  either  side  could  have  de- 
stabilizing consequences  that  could  in 
and  of  themselves  seriously  threaten 
the  prospects  for  peace.  With  the  threat 
known  and  better  defined,  our  planning 
is  eased,  the  pressure  to  overreact  is 
lessened,  and  we  can  plan  more  intelli- 
gently our  defense  spending. 

Verification.  The  treaty  outlaws 
concealment  of  strategic  weapons  or 
interference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification.  For  the  first  time 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  not  to  en- 
crypt telemetric  information  from  their 
missile  tests  when  so  doing  would  im- 
pede our  verification  of  compliance  to 
treaty  obligations. 

Actual  reduction.  For  the  first  time, 
in  the  SALT  II  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  reduce  its  number  of  nuclear 
launchers  and  dismantle  existing  mis- 
siles—  more  than  250  nuclear  systems 
— each  one  capable  of  delivering  one  or 
potentially  more  bombs  each  with  70 
times  the  explosive  power  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb.  The  United  States 
need  not  dismantle  any  presently  oper- 
ational system. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  of  our 
minds  that  the  SALT  agreement  is  a 
masterful  achievement — for  our  inter- 
nal security  and  for  world  peace. 


Human  Rights — 
A  Major  Goal 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  at  this 
point  about  the  encouragement  of 
human  rights,  another  major  goal  of 
American  foreign  policy  which  re- 
ceived new  impetus  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration.  Our  support  for  human 


rights  is  grounded  in  the  ideals  we 
value  most  as  a  people  —  human  free- 
dom and  dignity,  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  belief  that  governments 
exist  to  serve,  not  control,  their  citi- 
zens. 

Our  consistent  support  of  human 
rights  helps  other  governments  cope 
with  the  growing  demand  by  people 
around  the  world  to  share  fully  in  the 
political  affairs  and  economic  growth 
of  their  nations.  Secretary  Vance  ar- 
ticulated the  broad  outlines  of  our 
human  rights  policy  in  his  Athens, 
Georgia,  address  of  April  30,  1977, 
noting  the  three  essential  components 
of  our  policy:  the  right  to  be  free  from 
governmental  violations  of  the  integrity 
of  the  person;  the  right  to  fulfillment  of 
such  vital  needs  as  food,  shelter, 
health,  and  education;  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  civil  and  political  liberties. 

Our  own  traditions  should  remind  us 
that  such  demands  can  most  often  be 
met  best  through  democratic  processes 
and  respect  for  human  rights.  We 
should  not  be  diverted  by  the  myth  that 
if  we  deal  with  the  forces  of  change, 
we  only  encourage  radicalism.  These 
aspirations  do  sometimes  lead  to  con- 
vulsions and  turmoil,  but  they  are  also 
producing  new  institutions  which  may 
better  be  able  to  shape  change  in  a 
democratic  and  ultimately  stable  way  in 
many  nations  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  last  few  years  there  have  been  a 
number  of  encouraging  developments.  . 

•  International  institutions  dealing 
with  human  rights  have  been  strength- 
ened, and  documents  that  speak  of 
human  rights — the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act — have  been  given  vitality. 

•  India  has  returned  to  democracy, 
and  democracy  flourishes  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Greece.  Democratically 
elected  civilian  governments  have  re- 
cently replaced  military  rule  in  Ghana 
and  Nigeria,  and  a  similar  trend  is  evi- 
dent in  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

•  The  call  for  human  rights  has  been 
a  significant  factor  in  replacing  Amin, 
Bokassa,  and  Macias  in  Africa; 
Somoza  in  Central  America;  and  Pol 
Pot  in  Southeast  Asia. 

•  Political  prisoners  in  many  nations 
have  been  pardoned  or  otherwise 
released. 

•  The  tragic  refugee  problems  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  are  dealt 
with  directly,  not  covered  up  as  in  the 
past. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's human  rights  policy  directly 
caused  all  of  these  developments,  but 
we  can  claim  that  the  clear  and  consist- 
ent articulation  of  our  policy  on  the 
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iternational  scene,  and  the  actions  we 
ave  taken — often  without  publicity — 
ave  sensitized  international  public 
pinion  from  central  Africa  to  the  walls 
f  the  Kremlin.  Violators  of  basic 
uman  rights  now  do  so  at  serious  cost, 
nd  they  know  it. 


ummary 

Why,  then,   with  all  these  accom- 
llishments  —  a    nation    at    peace, 
hrengthened   defense   programs,   a 
lajor  step  forward  in  the  Middle  East, 
lie  SALT  II  treaty,  the  Panama  Canal 
eaties,  a  major  international  trade 
greement,  solid  relations  with  our  al- 
!es  and  a  strengthened  NATO  alliance, 
ormalization  with  China,  better  access 
'»  Third  World  nations,  a  new  self- 
onfidence  in  expressing  our  human- 
arian  ideals  and  concrete  achieve- 
lents  in  the  world  human  rights  pic- 
ire  —  why   with   all   these   accom- 
lishments  do  we  not  see  widespread 
nthusiasm  for  our  foreign  policy? 
;/hy,  indeed,  do  we  see  a  disparaging 
If  our  accomplishments,  an  exaggera- 
ion  of  our  problems,  an  emphasis  on 
.S.  weakness,  a  downgrading  of  our 
rengths? 

;  I  do  not  think  we  should  minimize 
ar  problems.  We  must  deal  decisively 
ith  the  domestic  issues  of  energy  and 
iflation  which  have  such  detrimental 
Tects  on  our  foreign  policy.  We  have 
I)  meet  the  challenge  of  growing 
oviet  military  strength  and  Soviet- 
uban  involvement  abroad.   We  must 
ice  the  phenomenon  of  instability, 
i/en  revolution,  in  Third  World  na- 
ions,  with  the  recent  events  in  Iran  as 
lie  major  example.   Even  recognizing 
ie  problems  we  face,  I  submit  to  you 
iat  the  balance  between  positive  and 
;gative  developments  is  heavily  in 
avor  of  the  positive.  Yet  this  reality  is 
bt  reflected  in  public  perceptions  nor 
i  the  national  political  debate. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
pminance  of  the  negative,  but  I  will 
ention  one.  It  is  in  our  national  inter- 
it  to  defuse  dramatic  confrontations 
id  to  build  functioning  relationships, 
et  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  public 
alogue  on  foreign  policy  to  concen- 
>ate  on  crisis.  Thus,  we  tend  to  ignore 
lie  development  of  fruitful   relation- 
jiips  with  the  European  Community, 
ie   ASEAN  group  [Association  of 
puth  East  Asian  Nations],  Japan, 
Jhina,  and  Egypt;  the  improvement  of 
|jr  relations  with  Nigeria  and  the  bet- 
Mr  security   situation   in  Zaire;   the 
|:hievement  of  excellent  relations  with 
Jugoslavia  and   steadily   improved 
olitical,  cultural,  and  economic  ties 
je  have  developed  recently  with  Ro- 
mania, Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria; 


MIDDLE  EAST:    Situation  in  I ru n 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
NOV.  8,  19791 

Since  the  first  word  that  our  Em- 
bassy had  been  taken  over  in  Tehran, 
the  President,  aided  by  his  senior  ad- 
visers, has  been  directing  the  efforts  of 
our  government  to  secure  the  safe  re- 
lease of  our  people.  We  have  been  as- 
sured repeatedly  that  those  being  held 
have  not  been  physically  harmed.  We 
expect  those  assurances  to  be  observed. 

The  situation  is  extremely  difficult 
and  delicate.  I  am  sure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans understand  that  the  efforts  we  are 
pursuing  cannot  take  place  in  the  glare 
of  publicity.  Let  me  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  pursuing  every  av- 
enue open  to  us  to  secure  their  safe  and 
early  release.  Our  actions  will  continue 
to  be  guided  by  that  overriding  objec- 
tive. 

Let  me  say,  in  particular,  to  the 
families  of  those  being  held  in  Tehran 
that  we  understand  fully  your  anguish, 
and  we  will  continue  to  work  around 
the  clock  to  achieve  their  release. 

We  have  announced  our  readiness  to 
have  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
President  go  to  Iran  to  discuss  with  the 
Iranian  authorities  the  release  of  our 
Embassy  people.  Many  governments 
and  others  have  been  helping.  We  ap- 
preciate those  efforts. 


We  need  the  continued  support  of  the 
American  people  as  we  pursue  these 
efforts.  It  is  a  time  not  for  rhetoric  but 
for  quiet,  careful,  and  firm  diplomacy. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States 
has  no  higher  obligation  than  to  do  all 
that  it  can  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
American  citizens.  We  will  honor  that 
obligation. 


WHITE  HOUSE 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 
NOV.  10,  19792 

The  President  has  directed  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  identify  any  Iranian  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  who  are  not 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  their 
entry  visas  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  commence  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  those  who  have  vio- 
lated applicable  immigration  laws  and 
regulations. 

As  an  initial  measure,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  issue  a 
notice  requiring  all  Iranian  students  to 
report  their  present  location  and  status 
immediately  to  the  nearest  INS  office 
and  will  take  additional  steps  to  locate 
and  identify  such  students  to  determine 
legal  status.  For  students  found  to  be  in 
illegal  status,  deportation  proceedings 


the  achievement  of  democracy  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  India, 
Nigeria,  and  Ghana;  the  movement  to- 
ward stability  and  democracy  in  im- 
portant areas  of  Latin  America;  and  the 
strengthening  of  new  international  in- 
stitutions for  economic  develop- 
ment— all  these  to  a  great  extent  are 
unnoticed. 

Events  that  we  do  not  control  are 
seen  as  signs  of  American  impotence 
rather  than  as  a  manifestation  of  a  di- 
verse and  multipolar  world.  It  is  not  a 
sign  of  weakness  to  recognize  that  we 
alone  cannot  dictate  events  elsewhere. 
It  is,  rather,  a  sign  of  American  matur- 
ity in  a  complex  world.  The  foreign 
policy  leadership  of  President  Carter 
and  Secretary  Vance  is  based  on 
strength,  not  belligerence;  on  thought, 
not  impulse;  on  confidence,  not 
paranoia. 

When  the  debate  is  over,  I  believe 
we  will  find  that  the  American  people 
want  a  safer,  less  volatile  world  and 


appreciate  that  reasoned,  intelligent, 
and  steady  leadership  is  needed  to 
achieve  it.  I  believe  the  approach  we 
are  taking  deals  correctly  with  the  fun- 
damental changes  taking  place  in  the 
world  and  is  protecting  our  interests 
and  values  with  real  effectiveness. 

The  voices  of  doom  we  hear  today 
are  particularly  strange  because  it  was 
American  leadership  that  triggered  the 
rapid  changes  now  taking  place 
worldwide.  Our  democracy,  our  tech- 
nology, our  concept  of  personal  free- 
dom are  envied  and  emulated  through- 
out the  world.  While  the  Soviet  Union 
worries  about  potential  defectors  trying 
to  flee  the  stultifying  Communist  soci- 
ety, we  concern  ourselves  with  all 
those  millions  who  are  not  U.S.  citi- 
zens but  who  want  to  study,  work,  and 
live  in  our  country.  In  short,  the  tide  of 
human  affairs  is  running  very  much  in 
our  favor.  To  maintain  our  leadership 
and  our  security,  we  need  only  have  the 
good  sense  to  act  in  a  reasoned  and  re- 
sponsible way.  □ 
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will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  due  process  require- 
ments. 


Israelis  and  Palestinians 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
NOV.  12,  19793 

We  continue  to  face  a  grave  situation 
in  Iran,  where  our  Embassy  has  been 
seized,  and  more  than  60  American 
citizens  continue  to  be  held  as  hostages 
in  an  attempt  to  force  unacceptable 
demands  on  our  country.  We  are  using 
every  available  channel  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  hostages  and  to  secure 
their  release. 

Along  with  the  families  of  the  hos- 
tages, 1  have  welcomed  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  restraint  that  has  been 
shown  by  Americans  during  this  crisis. 
We  must  continue  to  exhibit  such  con- 
straint, despite  the  intensity  of  our 
emotions.  The  lives  of  our  people  in 
Iran  are  at  stake. 

I  must  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  It  is  vital  to  the  United  States 
and  to  every  other  nation  that  the  lives 
of  diplomatic  personnel  and  other  citi- 
zens abroad  be  protected  and  that  we 
refuse  to  permit  the  use  of  terrorism 
and  the  seizure  and  the  holding  of  hos- 
tages to  impose  political  demands. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the  re- 
solve of  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people  in  this  matter.  It 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  any  sugges- 
tion that  economic  pressures  can 
weaken  our  stand  on  basic  issues  of 
principle.  Our  position  must  be  clear.  I 
am  ordering  that  we  discontinue  pur- 
chasing of  any  oil  from  Iran  for  deliv- 
ery to  this  country. 

These  events  obviously  demonstrate 
the  extreme  importance  of  reducing  oil 
consumption  here  in  the  United  States. 
I  urge  every  American  citizen  and 
every  American  business  to  redouble 
efforts  to  curtail  the  use  of  petroleum 
products.  This  action  will  pose  a  real 
challenge  to  our  country.  It  will  be  a 
test  of  our  strength  and  of  our  determi- 
nation. 

I  have  directed  Secretary  [of  Energy 
Charles  W.]  Duncan  to  work  with  the 
Congress  and  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials  and  with  leaders  of 
industry  to  develop  additional  measures 
to  conserve  oil  and  to  cope  with  this 
new  situation.  We  will  strive  to  insure 
equitable  and  fair  distribution  of  pe- 
troleum products  and  to  insure  a 
minimum  of  disruption  of  our  nation's 
economy. 

These  American  measures  must  be 
part  of  an  effective  international  effort, 
and  we  will  consult  with  our  allies  and 
with  other  oil-consuming  nations  about 


by  Donald  F .  McHenry 

Address  before  the  Appeal  of  Consci- 
ence Foundation  awards  dinner  in  New 
York  on  October  23,  1979.  Ambas- 
sador McHenry  is  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. ' 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  accept 
the  foundation's  kind  invitation  to 
speak  here  this  evening.  As  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  believe  that  an 
important  part  of  my  responsibilities  is 
to  engage  in  discussing  the  central  is- 
sues of  our  foreign  policy,  not  only 
with  delegates  at  the  United  Nations 
but  also  with  our  own  citizens. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  do  so 
from  this  platform.  In  its  14-year  his- 
tory, the  Appeal  of  Conscience  Foun- 
dation has  devoted  its  efforts  to  pre- 
serving the  most  basic  and  essential 
values  of  free  people — the  unfettered 
expression  of  beliefs  and  the  protection 
of  civil  and  religious  freedoms.  The 
foundation  has  urged  world  leaders  to 
sustain  a  moral  vision  and  not  to  regard 
policy  simply  as  the  maximization  of 
national  self-interest. 

Tomorrow  is  U.N.  Day,  celebrating 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  world  body. 
Many  of  you  who  are  here  tonight  re- 
member personally,  and  we  all  know, 
of  the  6  years  of  war  and  of  the  enor- 
mous human  tragedy  which  befell  mil- 
lions in  the  1930's  and  the  1940's. 
After  that  war,  the  hope  of  the  founders 


of  the  United  Nations  was  that  a  nev 
start  could  be  made  in  internationa 
affairs.  Our  collective  goal,  in  thi 
words  of  the  charter,  was  ".  .  .to  savi 
succeeding  generations  from  tht 
scourge  of  war.  ..." 

No  one,  either  in  our  country  or  in 
the  United  Nations,  can  have  any  illu- 
sions. We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  scourge  of  war.  Con- 
flicts—  little  and  large,  hot  and  cold, 
known  and  unknown — are  an  everyday 
occurrence.  Even  the  fundamental  as- 
sumption on  which  the  United  Nations 
was  founded — the  assumption  of  great 
power  cooperation — is  only  rarely 
realized.  The  United  Nations  of  1979  is 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  difficult 
world  in  which  we  live,  mirroring  no! 
only  our  accomplishments  but  also  oui 
divisions,  reflecting  consensus  on  the 
basic  objective  of  peace  but  also  the 
profound  differences  which  still  persisl 
about  how  best  to  proceed  toward  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts.  We 
should  be  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
mayed by  this  state  of  affairs.  Ours  is  a 
pluralistic  society  in  which  we  expeci 
to  air  our  differences  openly.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  United  Nations. 

Today's  United  Nations  is,  o; 
course,  profoundly  different  from  the 
organization  as  it  was  in  1945.  There 
are  three  times  as  many  member  coun- 
tries, most  of  them  young  and  poor,  the 
progeny  of  colonial  empires.  The 
peoples  of  the  so-called  Third  World 
are  going  through  wrenching  and  dif- 


further  actions  to  reduce  oil  consump- 
tion and  oil  imports. 

America  does  face  a  difficult  task 
and  a  test.  Our  response  will  measure 
our  character  and  our  courage.  I  know 
that  we  Americans  shall  not  fail. 

WHITE  HOUSE 

ANNOUNCEMENT, 
NOV.  14,  19792 

The  President  has  today  acted  to 
block  all  official  Iranian  assets  in  the 
United  States,  including  deposits  in 
U.S.  banks  and  their  foreign  branches 
and  subsidiaries.  This  order  is  in  re- 
sponse to  reports  that  the  Government 
of  Iran  is  about  to  withdraw  its  funds. 
The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  insure 
that  claims  on  Iran  by  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  are  provided  for  in  an 
orderly  manner. 


The  order  does  not  affect  accounts  ol 
persons  other  than  the  Government  oi 
Iran,  the  Central  Bank  of  Iran,  and 
other  controlled  entities.  The  precise 
amounts  involved  cannot  be  ascertained 
at  this  time,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
disturbance  in  the  foreign  exchange  or 
other  markets. 

The  President  is  taking  this  action 
pursuant  to  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act,  which 
grants  the  President  authority  "to  deal 
with  any  unusual  and  extraordinary 
threat  to  the  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  or  economy  of  the  United 
States."  C 


1  Press  release  294. 

2Text  from  White  House  press  release. 

3  Made  to  reporters  assembled  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House  (text  from  White 
House  press  release). 
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icult  transitions,  coming  to  terms  with 
he  realities  of  governing  themselves 
vhile  coping  from  a  much  lower  stand- 
ird  of  living  than  our  own  with  many 
>f  the  same  economic  dilemmas  as  our- 
selves. 

I  know  that  many  Americans  often 
ire  angered  by  criticism  of  our  policies 
)r  discomfitted  by  the  voting  patterns 
n  the  General  Assembly.  We  do  not 
lave  to  agree  with  our  critics;  indeed, 
>n  many  issues  we  would  be  doing 
hem,  as  well  as  ourselves,  a  disservice 
f  we  failed  to  point  out  that  there  are 

10  panaceas.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
inderstand  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  re- 
rent  and  also  the  historic  experience  of 
he  peoples  of  the  developing  world, 
vhere  they  are  coming  from  in  terms  of 
heir  own  lives — rather  than  just  re- 
ecting  what  they  espouse  for  the  solu- 
tion of  world  problems  when  it  does 
tot  jibe  with  our  own  approach. 

We  will  not  resolve  those  differences 
>y  engaging  in  shouting  matches  or  by 
tttempting  to  stop  the  world  and  get 
bff.  On  the  contrary,  we  might  do  well 
io  listen.  We  might  discover  why  it  is 
pat  a  relatively  young  country,  built 
>n  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
ndependence,  is  so  broadly  perceived 
ks  too  often  acting  contrary  to  its  own 
deals  which  continue  to  spark  the 
iopes  of  mankind. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the 
igenda  of  the  United  Nations  since  its 
nception  has  been  focused  on  the 
irotracted  political  crises  in  two  parts 
)f  the  world — southern  Africa  and  the 
Vliddle  East.  This  remains  very  much 
he  case  right  now.  The  Carter  Admin- 
stration  also  has  concentrated  a  major 
j»art  of  its  diplomatic  resources  on  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  peaceful  solutions 
o  the  longstanding  disputes  in  those 
wo  areas.  While  I  have  devoted  much 
if  my  own  time  in  the  last  2Vi  years  to 
he  problems  of  southern  Africa,  I  want 
jo  talk  with  you  this  evening  about  the 
diddle  East — about  the  problems  fac- 
ng  Americans  and  the  United  Nations 
—in  our  continuing  search  for  a  just 
;nd  durable  peace  between  Israel  and 
[ts  Arab  neighbors. 

breaking  Ancient  Barriers 

i  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  because 
Jae  prospect  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
last  is  better  in  1979  than  at  any  time 

11  the  century  of  modern  Jewish-Arab 
illations.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud 
jiat  leaders  of  conscience  have  broken 
jirough  ancient  barriers  so  that,  for  the 
prst  time  since  the  creation  of  the  State 
f  Israel,  there  are  real  negotiations 
Jirected  toward  lasting  peace  and  not 
list  temporary  armistice.  In  the  course 


of  human  events,  such  progress  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  the  work 
of  extraordinary  dedication — and  be- 
fore we  go  on  to  what  remains  to  be 
done,  let  us  be  grateful  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel,  the  President  of 
Egypt,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  what  they  have  already  done. 

As  we  look  back  on  this  tumultuous 
decade  of  events  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  can  see  a  change  of  attitudes  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  1973  war.  For  the  first 
time  among  real  parties  in  interest, 
fatalistic  assumptions  about  the  insolu- 
ble nature  of  the  conflict  gave  way  to 
a  willingness  to  negotiate.  Israel  and 
Egypt  showed  a  readiness  to  take  a 
chance  for  peace.  No  one  thought  the 
process  would  be  easy  then;  no  one 
thinks  the  process  is  easy  now.  But, 
after  1973,  brave  men  who  had  already 
shown  their  courage  and  bravery  in  war 
demonstrated  that  they  were  prepared 
to  show  those  same  qualities  in  the 
more  difficult  quest  for  a  durable 
peace. 

One  thing  that  is  clear  to  any  ob- 
server is  that  although  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  have  long  and  ancient 
histories,  their  governments  are  young 
and  new.  That  is  an  important  thing  to 
remember  as  we  try  to  achieve  results 
that  have  eluded  generations  of  our 
predecessors.  We  should  understand 
that  even  without  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict, there  would  be  turmoil  and  insta- 
bility in  the  area.  And  because  of  the 
turmoil  and  instability,  leaders  on  both 
sides  inevitably  ask  themselves  about 
the  reliability  of  the  other  side's  com- 
mitments and  about  the  durability  of 
agreements  as  governments  fall  and 
leaders  change. 

The  interim  agreements  of  1974  and 
1975  set  the  stage  for  the  historic 
events  of  the  last  2  years: 

•  Prime  Minister  Begin's  invitation 
and  President  Sadat's  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem; 

•  The  Camp  David  accords  of  Sep- 
tember 1978;  and 

•  The  signing  and  ratification  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty  this 
spring. 

Both  Egypt  and  Israel  made  major 
concessions — Egypt  becoming  the  first 
of  Israel's  neighbors  to  break  the  pat- 
tern of  confrontation,  and  to  extend  full 
recognition  and  acceptance  and  Israel 
agreeing  to  withdraw  completely  from 
the  Sinai. 

None  of  us  can  be  insensitive  to  the 
courage  of  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  or  to  the  risks  which 
each  has  taken.  The  treaty  is  a  major 
step  forward  toward  peace.  But  it  is  not 
an  end  in  itself. 

The  principal  unfinished  item  on  the 


Middle  East  agenda  today  is  the  re- 
lationship between  Israel  and  its  other 
neighbors,  particularly  between  Israel 
and  the  Palestinian  Arab  people.  Our 
goal  now  must  be  to  assure  on  a  per- 
manent basis  the  full  security  of  Israel 
and  at  the  same  time  to  respect  and 
fulfill  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinians. 

To  this  end,  the  Camp  David  frame- 
works laid  down  not  only  the  principles 
of  peace  for  Egypt  and  Israel  but  also 
outlined  a  process  of  negotiations  to 
address  the  future  of  the  more  than  1 
million  Palestinians  living  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  as  well  as  of  those  dis- 
placed by  war  now  living  elsewhere. 

Negotiations  to  establish  the  basis 
for  election  of  a  transitional  Palestinian 
self-governing  authority  are  underway. 
You  are  all  doubtless  aware  of  the 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  those 
negotiations  and  of  the  refusal  thus  far 
of  the  Palestinians  and  Jordanians  to 
associate  themselves  with  them. 

Facing  Hard  Realities 

We  are  faced  now  with  certain  hard 
realities  —  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  there  cannot  be 
a  just  and  durable  solution  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  without  the  active 
participation  of  the  Palestinians.  That 
reality  was  recognized  in  the  accord  at 
Camp  David  when  it  said:  ".  .  .  for 
peace  to  endure,  it  must  involve  all 
those  who  have  been  most  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  conflict"  and  that  the 
Palestinians  must  participate  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  future.  The 
second  hard  reality  is  that  so  far  no 
prominent  Palestinian  has  indicated 
readiness  to  participate  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  view  of  the  position  adopted  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  and  the  Baghdad  summits. 

The  underlying  problem  beneath 
these  two  realities  is  one  of  conflicting 
perceptions.  There  is  a  mirror  imagery 
to  Israeli  and  Palestinian  perceptions. 
Each  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
justness  of  its  stand.  Each  has  deep  at- 
tachment to  the  land.  Each  has  its  own 
unique  associations  with  that  land. 
Moreover,  each  side  seriously  doubts 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  other. 
This  underlying  problem  explains  the 
present  impasse  in  Israeli-Palestinian 
relations. 

Let  us  look  at  the  concerns  of  each 
for  a  moment.  The  basic  Arab  argu- 
ment against  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments is  that  Israel's  purpose  is  not  at- 
tainment of  a  comprehensive  peace  but 
the  destruction  of  Arab  unity.  The 
Arabs  see  Egypt  as  having  been  pulled 
out  of  a  united  Arab  strategy,  of  having 
entered  into  a  "separate  deal."  They 
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believe  Israel  may  seek  other  separate 
treaties,  in  effect  sidestepping  or  ig- 
noring the  Palestinians.  Many  Arabs 
believe  Israel's  true  purpose  is  to  ex- 
pand its  territory  to  the  Jordan  River, 
to  keep  the  million  plus  Arab  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  under 
Israeli  control,  and  to  deny  what  they 
see  as  the  Palestinian's  legitimate  right 
to  self-determination. 

Israel  has  a  diametrically  opposite 
perception  of  what  is  at  stake.  It  fears 
that  the  Palestinian  demand  for  self- 
determination  is  not  confined  to  work- 
ing out  the  final  status  of  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Many  Israelis 
fear  that  Arab  strategy  envisages  the 
present  phase  as  a  way-station  to  ab- 
sorbing Israel  into  the  dream  of  a 
"secular-democratic"  Palestine.  There 
is  also  profound  concern  that  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to 
the  population  centers  of  Israel  creates 
unique  problems  for  Israel's  security. 
The  basic  anxiety  is  that  the  Arab  na- 
tions will  only  pretend  to  accept  Is- 
rael's existence  and  sovereignty. 

There  is  a  special  dimension  here  — 
the  deep  attachment  of  Judaism  and 
Islam  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  have 
to  recognize  the  profound  religious 
significance  of  that  city  for  Jews  and 
Arabs,  the  intense  emotions  which  are 
involved  on  both  sides.  In  addition, 
there  is  concern  on  both  sides  that  the 


other's  religious  or  ideological  argu- 
ments may  be  a  cover  for  expansionist 
ambitions. 


Present  Negotiations 

In  developing  the  Camp  David 
frameworks,  we  recognized  that  we 
could  not  bridge  the  gap  between  Is- 
raeli and  Palestinian  perceptions  of 
each  other's  motivations  at  one  stroke. 
The  idea  underlying  the  present  negoti- 
ations is  to  engage  the  parties  in  an 
evolutionary  process  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation. The  transitional  5-year 
period  provides  an  opportunity  for 
building  trust  and  confidence  to  replace 
the  decades  of  distrust  and  suspicion. 
In  order  for  this  to  happen,  however, 
we  have  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  Pal- 
estinians and  the  Jordanians  that  the 
arrangements  for  a  self-governing  au- 
thority under  negotiation  are  genuine 
and  not,  as  many  of  them  presently  be- 
lieve, a  sham. 

I  do  not  want  to  try  this  evening  to 
address  in  detail  the  complex  questions 
of  the  hard  choices  and  decisions  fac- 
ing the  negotiators,  or  those  facing  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  world.  Instead,  I  want 
to  raise  the  question  of  how  we  can 
best  encourage  the  continuation  of  the 
peace  process.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  starting  point  is  to  extend  our 
vision  to  encompass  the  concerns  and 


Eighth  Report 
on  the  Sinai  Support  Mission 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
OCT.  5,  1979 ' 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the  Eighth 
Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai  Support  Mis- 
sion. It  covers  the  Mission's  activities  during  the 
six-month  period  ending  October  1,  1979.  This 
Report  is  provided  to  the  Congress  in  conformity 
with  Section  4  of  the  Public  Law  94-1 10  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1975. 

The  Peace  Treaty  which  Egypt  and  Israel 
signed  in  Washington  on  March  26,  1979  calls 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  monitoring  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Sinai  until  January  25, 
1980,  when  Israeli  armed  forces  withdraw  from 
areas  east  of  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  Passes.  This 
mission  will  be  completed  on  schedule. 

Trilateral  talks  in  Washington  on  September 
18  and  19  resulted  in  tentative  agreement  for  the 
United  States,  using  the  Sinai  Field  Mission,  to 
verify  force  levels  specified  in  Annex-  I  of  the 
Treaty,  in  the  area  of  the  Sinai  west  of  the 
Interim  Buffer  Zone.  Administration  officials 
have  been   in  touch   with  appropriate  Congres- 


sional committees  on  various  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
undertaking  and  will  provide  Congress  with  all 
agreements  and  understandings  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

This  year's  funding  of  the  Sinai  Support  Mis- 
sion is  authorized  under  Chapter  6,  Part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  "Peacekeeping  Opera- 
tions." A  request  has  been  made  to  Congress  to 
restore  $6. 1  million  of  the  Sinai  Support  Mission 
funds  for  FY  1980,  to  cover  anticipated  outlays 
associated  with  the  new  U.S.  undertaking  in  the 
Sinai. 

The  American  peacekeeping  initiative  in  the 
Sinai  has  been  highly  successful.  I  know  the 
Congress  will  continue  its  support  of  the  Mis- 
sion, as  part  of  United  States  efforts  to  meet  our 
goal  of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Jimmy  Carter  D 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Oct  8,  1979. 


historical  experience  of  both  sides 
Four  wars  in  the  Middle  East  havt 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  injury  fo 
the  people  of  the  area.  Those  wars  in 
evitably  heightened  Israel's  concern: 
about  the  security  of  its  people,  par 
ticularly  since  so  many  of  those  peoplt 
were  themselves  survivors  of  the  Holo 
caust.  Those  wars  also  have  createe 
two  generations  of  Palestinian  refu 
gees. 

These  experiences  and  memories  ac 
count  for  the  profound  reciprocal  dis 
trust  which  has  been  at  the  heart  of  th< 
Middle  East  conflict.  This  distrust,  as 
have  suggested  here  tonight,  is  a  roo 
cause  of  Israel's  security  concerns  anc 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Palestinians  so  fa 
to  join  the  negotiating  process. 

We  cannot  change  or  obliterate  thes< 
experiences  and  memories.  But  we  cai 
understand  and  try  to  deal  with  them 
We  can  encourage  Israelis  and  Pales 
tinians  to  avoid  becoming  prisoners  o 
the  past.  Hard  as  it  is,  Israel  and  Egyp 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  We  mus 
now  work  to  bring  about  the  foundatioi 
for  a  new  relationship  between  Israeli; 
and  Palestinians. 

Beneath  the  daily  headlines,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  indications  that  the 
Palestinians  are  carefully  considering 
their  next  steps  and  that  a  greater  sense 
of  realism  is  emerging  within  thei; 
ranks.  There  is  also,  I  believe,  i 
greater  awareness  in  Israel  of  the  neec 
for  fresh  thinking  about  the  Palestinian 
movement  and  about  Israel's  owr 
policies.  In  our  own  country  there  is  i 
widespread  recognition  that  we  cannoi 
run  away  from  the  Palestinian  dimen- 
sion of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

Violence  in  the  Area 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  diffi 
culty  of  the  course  I  am  describing.  I 
is  hard  to  begin  a  process  of  reconcil 
iation  given  the  conflict  of  claims,  the 
history  of  suspicions  and  sufferings.  A 
necessary  first  step  is  for  all  concernec 
to  give  up  recourse  to  violence.  Let  me 
repeat  that:  A  necessary  first  step  is  foi 
all  concerned  to  give  up  recourse  tc 
violence. 

We  have  witnessed  for  many  months 
in  Lebanon  a  fatal  pattern.  Each  act  ol 
violence — viewed  as  "terrorism"  b> 
Israel  and  as  "armed  struggle  for  free- 
dom" by  Palestinians — produced  i 
more  determined  Israeli  response.  EacI 
Israeli  response  produced  another  ac 
of  violence.  This  pattern  must  be 
broken.  Israeli  citizens  must  no  longei 
have  their  lives  jeopardized  by  attacks 
and  bomb  explosions.  There  must  be  z 
final  stop  to  violence  directed  againsi 
Israelis  by  Palestinians  from  Lebanon 
There  must  also  be  a  final  stop  to  vio- 
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ence  directed  against  Lebanese  and 
'alestinians  in  Lebanon  from  Israel. 

A  very  fragile  cease-fire  was  attained 
iy  the  United  Nations  in  south  Lebanon 
t  the  end  of  August.  It  has  been 
-roken  briefly  but  violently  several 
imes  this  past  week.  We  must  do  all 
v'e  can  to  turn  this  cease-fire  into  a 
iermanent  end  to  violence.  This  re- 
uires  cooperation  by  all  concerned 
Alh  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force 
n  Lebanon.  Private  armies  must  be 
een  as  a  source  of  instability.  The  au- 
hority  of  the  Lebanese  Government 
lust  be  restored.  Villagers  must  be 
llowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
efugees  who  fled  to  Beirut  and  the 
orth  must  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
outh.  In  the  words  of  Lebanon's  Am- 
assador  to  the  United  Nations,  south 
.ebanon  must  become  a  "zone  of 
eace."  This  is  not  only  in  Lebanon's 
iterest;  an  end  to  violence  will  affect 
>raeli  and  Palestinian  perceptions  of 
ach  other.  It  will  make  it  possible  to 
onsider  difficult  political  questions  in 
1  much  better  atmosphere. 
1  A  separate  but  equally  serious  aspect 
f  the  problem  of  violence  is  that 
'hich  emanates  from  the  West  Bank 
nd  Gaza.  An  essential  condition  for 
uilding  trust  among  Israelis  about  a 
alestinian  self-governing  authority 
ertainly  must  be  for  this  violence  to 
hd.  Each  time  that  a  bomb  is  deto- 
ated  in  Jerusalem  or  another  city,  each 
ime  a  bus  is  attacked,  each  time  an 
gricultural  settlement  or  a  person's 
ouse  is  entered  by  armed  force,  the 
rospect  of  improving  relations  be- 
veen  Israelis  and  their  Arab  neighbors 
|.  set  back.  It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to 
»k  people  to  take  chances  for  peace 
hen  the  lives  of  their  families  and  rel- 
ives are  perceived  to  be  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  also  in  the  interest  of  all  con- 
doled for  Israel  to  begin  now  to  ease 
lie  conditions  of  its  neighbors  living 
ji  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza.  The 
eps  which  would  make  a  real  differ- 
ice  to  Palestinian  Arabs  include  al- 
wing  the  reunion  of  families,  releas- 
;g  those  still  under  administrative  de- 
ntion,  and  allowing  political  activity 

preparation  for  the  election  of  the 

If-governing   authority.    Israelis 
ould  be  sensitive  to  correct  any  offi- 
cial action  which  in  some  measure, 
j'en  unintentionally,  offends  the  sense 

human  dignity  and  worth  of  their 
•  ilestinian  Arab  neighbors.   These 
lould  be  not  only  humanitarian  ac- 
!  }>ns;  they  would  be  a  token  of  genuine 
Itention  to  move  toward  better  rela- 
ys in  the  years  ahead. 
'Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I 
lint  to  say  a  word  about  the  role  of  the 
(nited  States  at  the  United  Nations  on 
| iddle  East  issues.   Unfortunately, 


SOUTH  ASIA:         Situation 
in  Afghanistan 


by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
September  26,  1979.  Mr.  Saunders  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs. 1 

As  you  know  from  your  own  recent 
visit  to  South  Asia,  Afghanistan  is 
today  the  scene  of  continuing  human 
suffering.  In  April  1978,  the  People's 
Democratic  Party  came  to  power  in 
Kabul  in  a  violent  coup.  Since  then, 
the  prospects  for  reform  under  the  new 
government  have  been  overshadowed 
by  internal  strife.  Much  Afghan  blood 
has  been  shed  in  this  conflict,  and  to 
our  sorrow  a  number  of  foreigners  have 
also  fallen  victim,  including  our  late 
friend  and  colleague  Ambassador  Spike 
Dubs. 

Important  U.S.  interests  are  affected 
by  developments  in  Kabul.  Our  effort 
to  encourage  peace  and  stability  in  that 
troubled  region  of  the  world  is  clearly 
made  more  difficult  by  Afghanistan's 
internal  unrest  and  the  exodus  of  refu- 
gees from  Afghanistan.  The  reorienta- 
tion in  Afghanistan's  foreign  policy 
away  from  its  traditional  genuine 
nonalignment  is  one  we  regret. 

Our  interest  in  the  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan — one  of  the  world's  poor- 
est nations — has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  we  have  pro- 
vided over  $500  million  of  assistance 
in  the  past  30  years.  In  the  present  situ- 
ation, economic  development  has 
largely  come  to  a  standstill,  and  our 
own  aid  program  will  be  phased  out 
after  October  1 ,  in  conformance  with 
legislative  requirements. 

We  are  especially  disturbed  by  the 
growing  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Afghan  affairs.   Afghanistan 


and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  neighbors, 
have  always  had  close  relations.  Never 
before  in  recent  times,  however,  have 
the  Soviet  military — and,  apparently, 
the  political — roles  been  as  extensive. 
Direct  interference  in  Afghanistan  by 
any  country,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  threaten  the  integrity  of 
that  nation  and  peace  in  the  area  and 
would  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
the  United  States.  We  have  repeatedly 
impressed  on  the  Soviet  Government 
the  dangers  of  more  direct  involvement 
in  the  fighting  in  Afghanistan.  We  will 
continue  to  monitor  developments  in 
this  area  closely. 

Afghanistan's  relations  with  its  other 
neighbors — Pakistan,  Iran,  and  China 
—  have  been  severely  strained  by  the 
internal  conflict  which  affects  nearly 
all  areas  of  Afghanistan.  We  will  be 
supportive  of  any  efforts  by  these 
countries  aimed  at  better  relations  and 
which  reduce  the  possibility  of  conflict 
between  them  and  Afghanistan. 

For  its  part,  the  U.S.  Government 
seeks  no  special  position  in  Afghani- 
stan. We  look  for  a  relationship  based 
on  mutual  respect  and  shared  interests 
in  regional  stability,  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  all  states  in 
the  area,  and  nonintervention.  We  have 
important  differences  with  the  Afghan 
Government,  including  our  deep  con- 
cern about  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Afghanistan.  Security  concerns  and  the 
decline  in  our  programs  have  required 
us  to  reduce  our  Embassy  staff  in 
Kabul  and  to  withdraw  dependents  of 
U.S.  Government  personnel.  Never- 
theless, we  have  continued  to  express 
to  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  our 
desire  for  normal  and  friendly  rela- 
tions. We  consider  that  the  initiative 
for  such  relations  lies  with  them. 

Narcotics  control  may  be  one  area  in 
which  closer  U.S. -Afghan  cooperation 
is  possible.  Afghanistan  has  become  a 


others  often  perceive  us  as  irretrievably 
one-sided.  We  must  be  seen  to  be  fair, 
to  be  just,  to  understand  the  concerns 
of  both  sides.  This  does  not  imply  any 
change  in  our  friendship  and  strong 
support  for  Israel  or  our  deep  commit- 
ment to  its  security.  It  does  imply, 
however,  the  need  for  us  at  all  times  to 
be  true  to  our  principles  and  to  make 
the  positions  we  take  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere  continue  to  be  con- 
sistent with  them. 


I  can  think  of  no  greater  challenge 
for  the  years  ahead  than  the  opening  of 
a  new  chapter  in  relations  between  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians.  This,  in  starkly 
simple  terms,  must  be  the  goal.  Bar- 
riers built  over  decades  will  not  go 
down  overnight.  But  this  is  certainly 
the  time  to  start.  D 


1  USUN  press  release  100  of  Oct.  24,  1979. 
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Afghan  Refugees 


by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
September  26,  1979.  Mr.  Saunders  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs. l 

I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to 
hear  about  your  first-hand  impressions 
of  the  Afghan  refugee  situation  and  to 
share  with  you  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  interest  which  you 
and  the  subcommittee  have  shown  in 
this  growing  problem,  in  particular 
your  recent  visit  to  a  refugee  camp  in 
Pakistan  which  has  helped  to  bring 
about  greater  international  awareness 
of  the  situation  there.  We  are  as  con- 
cerned as  you  about  the  nearly  200,000 
Afghans  who  have  fled  to  Pakistan  in 
the  last  year,  and  we  believe  the  United 
States  has  a  deep  humanitarian  interest 
in  seeing  that  the  world  community 
does  everything  possible  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  in  caring  for 
them. 

In  our  view  the  principal  cause  for 
the  influx  of  large  numbers  of  Afghans 
into  neighboring  Pakistan  is  the  unset- 
tled and  violent  conditions  which  cur- 
rently exist  in  Afghanistan.  The  flow  of 
refugees  continues  at  the  rate  of  about 
4,500  per  week.  This  exodus  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  until  the  internal 
Afghan  situation  stabilizes  and  greater 
security  can  be  offered  to  the  Afghan 
people.  Indeed,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  the  possibility  of  an  even  faster 
flow  as  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Pakistan  is  to  be  commended  for  its 


humanitarian  action  over  the  past  many 
months  in  providing  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  to  these  thousands  of  Af- 
ghan refugees — many  of  whom  have 
strong  ethnic  and  kinship  ties  with 
Pakistani  tribal  groups.  It  is  clear  now, 
however,  that  the  financial  burdens  of 
this  generosity  are  unfairly  taxing  Paki- 
stan's limited  resources,  and  the  inter- 
national community  should  offer  its 
help. 

As  you  know  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  has 
looked  into  this  situation  carefully,  and 
we  understand  that  an  international  as- 
sistance program  is  already  getting 
underway.  As  a  start,  the  UNHCR  has 
announced  an  interim  emergency  pro- 
gram of  $190,000  to  provide  shelter 
and  blankets  for  refugees.  UNICEF,  we 
understand,  will  be  setting  up  a  medi- 
cal program. 

We  have  encouraged  the  UNHCR  to 
plan  and  implement  a  program  as  soon 
as  possible  and  are  prepared  to  contrib- 
ute our  fair  share  if  additional  funds  are 
requested.  I  hope  we  will  have  the  sub- 
committee's support  in  this  endeavor. 
It  is  our  expectation  that  required  funds 
will  come  from  the  UNHCR's  general 
program.  While  precise  figures  are  not 
yet  available,  we  would  estimate  that 
an  international  program  of  at  least  $10 
million  will  be  needed  over  the  next 
year  and  perhaps  more  if  the  flow  of 
refugees  increases  this  winter. 

I  should  add  that  we  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
which  the  fighting  has  brought  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Our  hope  is  that  conditions 
of  peace  and  prosperity  can  be  created 
in  Afghanistan  which  will  reflect  the 
will  of  the  people,  so  that  the  refugees 
can  return  to  their  homeland  at  an  early 
date.  □ 


Publications 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  frpm  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


(Afghanistan  (Cont'd) 

major  source  of  illicit  narcotics,  and 
we  have  a  strong  interest  in  developing 
greater  cooperation  in  the  field  of  nar- 
cotics enforcement  and  control.  The 
present  government  has  made  some 
noticeable  progress  in  opium  seizures 
but  has  had  little  time  to  concern  itself 
with  long-term  solutions  to  the  growing 
problem  of  illicit  opium  production. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  life  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  fighting  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  violence  in  Afghanistan  has 
already  generated  a  continuing  flow  of 


refugees  into  Pakistan  as  well  as  a 
smaller  number  to  Iran.  It  has  the  po- 
tential of  undermining  the  peace  of  the 
region.  We  urge  all  parties  concerned 
in  Afghanistan  to  look  toward  resolu- 
tion of  their  differences  through 
peaceful  means  in  a  way  that  will  re- 
flect the  desires  of  the  Afghan  people 
themselves  and  obviate  external  in- 
volvement in  Afghanistan's  internal 
affairs.  D 
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UNITED  NATIONS:         Economic  Dialogue  - 
1  Challenge  to  Our  Times 


>y  Donald  F .  McHenry 

Statement  to  the  General  Assembly 
n  October  22,  1979.  Ambassador 
dcHenry  is  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
entative  to  the  United  Nations. i 

For  over  30  years,  the  United  Na- 
ions  has  been  a  force  for  peace.  It  has 
>een  an  obstacle  to  aggression  and  a 
lacifying  presence  in  the  midst  of  an- 
ient conflicts.  It  has  provided  a  place 
ior  private  consultations  which  have 
nabled  public  solutions  to  be  reached, 
t  has  offered  a  prestigious  platform 
vhere  national  frustrations  could  be 
xpressed,  international  hopes  extolled, 
vorld  opinion  mobilized,  and  global 
ction  undertaken. 
The  horrors  of  war  have  not  been 
voided  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Jnited  Nations.  But  in  large  part  be- 
ause  of  this  institution,  the  interna- 
ional  community  has  survived  intact 
hrough  what  has  probably  been  the 
nost  volatile,  dangerous,  and  dynamic 
ieriod  in  recorded  history. 

The  mandate  of  the  U.N.  system, 
iowever,  must  and  does  range  beyond 
■he  concerns  of  peace  and  security.  It 
ncompasses  virtually  all  areas  of 
mman  association  from  enhancing 
luman  rights  to  protecting  our  physical 
nvironment.  In  recent  years,  it  has  be- 
ome  the  central  focus  of  the  interna- 
ional  deliberations  concerning  eco- 
nomic relations  between  and  among 
developing  and  developed  nations.  The 
|uestion  before  us  is  whether  the 
lialogue  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
ormed  into  even  more  negotiations 
han  are  presently  underway.  The  an- 
wer  is  neither  clear  nor  simple,  but  in 
'he  debate  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, both  the  question  and  the  an- 
wer  are  crucial. 

Why  have  global  economic  issues 
•ecome  a  priority  item  on  the  interna- 
ional  agenda?  Because  the  economic 
nterdependence  of  nations  is  a  pro- 
ound  reality.  The  economic  futures  of 
jiur  countries,  whatever  their  economic 
ystems,  are  inseparably  linked  — 
hrough  trade,  direct  investments,  pub- 
jic  and  private  capital  flows,  technol- 
ogy, labor  mobility,  and  bilateral  and 
nultilateral  institutions.  We  can  be 
lompetitive.  We  can  be  supportive, 
jiut  we  cannot  be  destructive  of  one 
another's  material  objectives  without 
jiurting — maybe  even  destroying — 
iiurselves. 


I  intend  to  be  candid  today — perhaps 
more  so  than  diplomacy  traditionally 
permits.  I  do  so  out  of  a  strong  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  U.N.  system, 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  to  the  many 
people  on  this  planet — the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  hungry  —  who  continue  to 
look  to  this  assembly  of  nations  with 
hope  and  confidence.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  define  our  objectives  care- 
fully, understand  our  limitations  intel- 
ligently, and  speak  to  each  other 
frankly,  we  can  navigate  this  sea  of 
economic  distress  successfully.  But  if 
some  of  us — and  this  applies  to  coun- 
tries in  all  regional  groups — choose  the 
easy  path  of  confrontation,  we  will 
fail. 

The  United  States  will  do  its  share  to 
strengthen  and  reform  the  international 
economic  system  so  that  all  nations 
have  access  to  economic  opportunity 
and  to  increasing  prosperity  in  a 
framework  of  social  justice. 

To  affect  the  direction  of  the  inter- 
national economy,  all  of  us  must  work 
together.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  economy  was  so  over- 
powering that  a  decision  by  my  gov- 
ernment alone  could  move  the  global 
economy  in  a  new  direction.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1950  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  67%  of  the  world's  indus- 
trial production.  That  era  is  over.  Not 
because  the  United  States  has  become 
poorer  but  because  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  become  richer.  We  sought  this  new 
relationship,  we  facilitated  it,  and  we 
welcome  it.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for 
one  country,  or  for  even  a  few  coun- 
tries, to  decide  the  direction  of  our  in- 
ternational economy.  It  is  now  for  all 
of  us — the  industrialized  countries,  the 
oil-producing  countries,  the  developing 
countries,  and  the  Socialist  countries — 
to  act  as  united  nations  in  reordering 
the  international  economy  and 
eliminating  the  worst  aspects  of  global 
poverty  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

Changing  Global  Economy 

We  do  not  advance  our  common  ob- 
jectives by  unending  speeches  over 
whether,  how,  and  when  the  new  inter- 
national economic  order  will  occur. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  global 
economy  is  undergoing  constant  and 
accelerating  change.  A  new  order  is 
arising  before  our  eyes,  and  our  task  is 
to  see  that  this  order  serves  our  com- 


mon interest.  The  institutional  structure 
of  today's  economy  is  not  the  same  as 
that  created  by  Bretton  Woods.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  different — signifi- 
cantly different — from  today.  And  this 
transformation  will  result  from  a  com- 
bination of  market  forces,  actions  by 
governments  and  the  individual,  and 
collective  efforts  of  our  nations,  our 
peoples,  our  entrepreneurs,  and  our 
workers.  As  we  guide  and  participate 
in  this  change,  we  must  steadily  pursue 
real  progress  and  concrete  results.  We 
must  be  rigorous  in  our  analysis  and 
realistic  in  our  expectations.  We  must 
not  only  talk,  we  must  find  a  way  to 
agree  on  how  to  move  forward. 

Our  dialogue  has  been  confused  by 
the  frequent  insistence  on  a  rigid  divi- 
sion of  the  world  into  developed  and 
developing  nations.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  spectrum  of  development 
along  which  each  nation  occupies  a 
specific  space,  from  the  poorest  nations 
to  the  richest.  Moreover,  different  parts 
of  all  countries  occupy  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum.  Some  sectors  of  the 
developing  countries  now  compete  on  a 
world  market  scale.  Some  parts  of  the 
developed  countries  themselves  are  in 
urgent  need  of  development.  Our 
common  task  is  to  move  all  nations  and 
all  sectors  toward  the  more  developed 
end  of  the  spectrum.  Our  institutions 
must  have  the  flexible  capacity  to  help 
all  countries  while  fulfilling  a  basic 
obligation  to  provide  the  appropriate 
assistance  to  the  poorer  countries.  The 
more  developed  the  country,  or  sector, 
the  greater  its  obligations  toward  mak- 
ing the  entire  system  function. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  aware  of  the 
political  reality  that  groups  of  countries 
have  a  need  to  maintain  unity.  My  plea 
is  simply  that  such  legitimate  coalitions 
should  not  serve  as  obstacles  but  rather 
as  catalysts  which  enhance  our  efforts 
to  reach  genuine  consensus. 

Too  often,  all  of  us  fail  to  temper  with 
realism  our  demands  on  others.  In  their 
just  calls  for  assistance  and  investment, 
the  developing  countries  should  under- 
stand the  restraints  on  other  govern- 
ments because  of  economic  austerity, 
rising  unemployment  and  inflation,  and 
the  need  to  marshal  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  parliaments.  Moreover, 
developing  countries  must  recognize 
that  the  engine  of  growth  in  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development]  countries  is  the 
response  of  private  initiative  to  eco- 
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nomic  incentives.  If  other  countries 
want  to  use  that  engine,  they  must  find 
ways  consistent  with  their  sovereignty 
to  make  their  economies  attractive  to 
foreign  investment. 

By  like  measure,  when  insisting  on 
economic  reforms  in  developing  coun- 
tries, the  developed  nations  should 
realize  the  acute  social  and  political 
problems  such  reforms  present  and  the 
political  difficulties  those  countries' 
leaders  face  in  pressing  these  changes 
vigorously  and  consistently. 

Progress  and  Problems 
in  the  Global  Economy 

If  effective  joint  action — not  debat- 
ing points — is  our  goal,  let  us  not  pre- 
tend that  there  has  been  no  progress  in 
reorganizing  the  global  economic  sys- 
tem. This  is  simply  not  so.  There  has 
been  important  progress. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
significantly  expanded  its  facilities  and 
made  them  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  members,  particularly  the 
developing  countries.  The  creation  of 
the  Trust  Fund,  the  Extended  Finance 
Facility,  the  Supplementary  Financing 
Facility,  and  most  recently  the  sub- 
stantial liberalization  of  the  Compen- 
satory Finance  Facility  are  examples. 
The  Fund  has  also  agreed  to  consider  a 
lengthening  of  the  repayment  terms 
under  the  Extended  Finance  Facility 
and  means  of  lowering  the  interest 
costs  of  the  Supplementary  Finance 
Facility. 

The  lending  levels  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance  programs  have 
been  raised,  and  negotiations  for  major 
replenishments  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  regional  banks  have  been  or  are 
nearing  completion.  Special  attention  is 
being  devoted  to  innovative  new  na- 
tional and  international  endeavors  in 
energy  exploration  and  development 
and  in  science  and  technology  de- 
velopment and  transfer. 

International  trade  has  been 
liberalized,  most  recently  with  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  and 
generalized  preferences  provided  and 
expanded  for  developing  countries.  The 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment was  created  with  initial 
financing  of  $1  billion.  A  common 
fund  for  commodities  could  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future.  Price 
stabilizing  agreements  have  been 
reached  on  sugar,  tin,  coffee,  rubber, 
and  work  is  underway  on  commodities. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  so  that  gov- 
ernments, citizens,  and  parliaments  will 
be  encouraged  to  work  for  more  of  it. 

Despite  the  progress  in  international 
economic  cooperation  and  develop- 


ment, the  global  economy  is  clearly  in 
trouble.  The  industrialized  countries 
face  mounting  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, sharply  declining  growth 
rates,  deteriorating  trade  accounts,  and 
intensifying  protectionist  pressures. 
The  situation  in  most  developing  coun- 
tries is  also  gloomy:  development  pros- 
pects impeded  and  often  undermined  by 
the  exploding  costs  of  energy  and  other 
imports,  the  slow  growth  of  foreign 
markets  for  their  exports,  constraints 
on  real  aid  levels,  growing  deficits, 
and  the  growing  uncertainty  about  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  recycle  pet- 
rodollars equitably. 

It  is  unproductive  to  be  critical  of  the 
oil-exporting  countries  without  under- 
standing that  their  favored  circum- 
stances are  tempered  by  special  prob- 
lems. Some  OPEC  countries  [Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] themselves  are  poor.  Some  find 
that  their  financial  bonanza  is  real  only 
if  the  international  economy  is  healthy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oil-exporting 
nations  have  a  major  responsibility  for 
insuring  the  growth  and  stability  of  the 
global  economic  system,  a  responsibil- 
ity that  they  cannot  ignore  in  their  pro- 
duction and  pricing  policies.  The  jolt  to 
the  international  economy  of  in- 
adequate oil  production  levels  could  be 
devastating  to  the  oil-exporting  nations 
as  well  as  to  oil-consuming  countries. 
Oil  prices  should  reflect  the  depleting 
nature  of  the  resource  but  also  the 
unique  role  of  oil  for  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  all  nations. 

Global  economic  conditions  in- 
creasingly affect  as  well  the  centrally 
planned  economies.  Their  growing  re- 
liance on  food,  energy,  and  manufac- 
tured imports  and  their  increasing  bor- 
rowing from  the  international  banking 
system  link  them  tightly  into  the  global 
economic  system  and  to  its  fate. 


Mutual  Solutions 

to  Common  Problems 

And  so,  all  of  us  must  acknowledge 
that  the  economic  destinies  of  our  na- 
tions are  tied  together.  We  must  find 
mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  com- 
mon problems. 

•  Together  we  must  find  the  means 
to  end  the  tragic  paradox  that  in  the 
most  prosperous  era  in  human  exist- 
ence, one-fourth  of  the  world's  citizens 
live  in  abject  poverty.  We  must  rapidly 
complete  a  new  food  aid  convention 
and  encourage  governments  to  give  ur- 
gent attention  to  adopting  food  sector 
strategies.  We  must  act  to  prevent 
famine  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 

•  We  must  be  sure  that  the  growing 
deficits  of  countries  can  be  managed  in 
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a  way  that  strengthens  the  global  econ 
omy. 

•  We  must  intensify  cooperativ< 
bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts  to  in 
sure  that  the  international  communitj 
can  achieve  the  goal  of  adequate 
health  care  for  all  by  the  year  2000.  I 
is  unacceptable  that  many  of  th^ 
Earth's  inhabitants  do  not  have  access 
to  basic  health  care.  The  United  State? 
hopes  many  other  countries  will  join  ir 
sponsoring  a  resolution  for  adoption  b) 
this  General  Assembly  calling  on  al 
relevant  U.N.  organizations  and  pro 
grams  to  give  greater  priority  in  theii 
activities  to  health  care  and  its  im- 
provement. 

•  Together  we  must  confront  anc 
overcome  the  energy  crisis.  We  musi 
have  the  imagination  and  courage  tc 
fashion  international  solutions  to  the 
energy  problem  based  on  a  sharing  ol 
responsibilities  and  benefits.  We  add 
our  voice  to  those  urging  speed  in  the 
international  community's  considera- 
tion of  this  issue.      \ 

•  Let  us  find  innovative  means  foi 
increasing  literacy  and  insuring  educa- 
tion, fundamental  ingredients  in  any 
viable  development  strategy. 

•  Let  us  begin  implementation  of  the 
agreements  reached  in  Vienna  at  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  Development. 

Ongoing  Negotiations 

The  G-77  group  of  nations  put  for- 
ward for  our  consideration  at  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  an  important 
resolution  suggesting  a  "round  of 
global  and  sustained  negotiations  on 
international  economic  cooperation  for 
development."  Secretary  Vance  has 
already  stated  in  his  speech  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  that  ".  .  .the 
United  States  would  participate,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  consulta- 
tions to  decide  the  most  effective  way 
of  conducting  such  negotiations." 
Clearly  the  G-77  had  made  a  major 
contribution  to  this  Assembly's 
deliberations. 

In  discussing  this  resolution,  let  me 
go  back  to  my  earlier  theme — the  dif- 
ference between  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tion, a  difference  clearly  understood  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  air,  and  millions  of  pages  of 
U.N.  documents,  have  been  filled  by 
dialogue — a  process  the  dictionary  de- 
fines as  "a  conversation  between  two 
or  more  persons."  These  conversations 
have  been  useful,  illuminating,  some- 
times brilliant,  often  dull,  and  too 
often  unheard  by  the  other  participants. 
They  can  go  on  as  long  as  the  United 
Nations — and  some  cynics  think  they 
will.  But  I  understand  this  resolution  to 
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)ropose  something  else  —  negotia- 
ions — a  process  the  dictionary  defines 
is  "treating  with  another  with  a  view 
o  coming  to  terms." 

If  it  is  truly  the  sea  of  global  negoti- 
itions  we  are  to  travel,  then  we  must 
>uild  a  solid  ship  and  navigate  a  course 
hat  offers  all  of  us  the  prospects  of  a 
successful  voyage.  The  Committee  of 
he  Whole  is  destined  to  be  the  ship- 
/ard,  and  the  craftsmen  in  that  institu- 
ion  will  have  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity. They  will  be  entrusted  with  forging 
i  consensus  among  all  nations  on  the 
lirection,  procedures,  and  scope  of 
■hese  negotiations,  a  consensus  re- 
juired  for  the  proposed  round  to  be 
successfully  launched.  They  will  cer- 
ainly  have  to  take  account  of  the  vari- 
ous negotiations  already  in  progress 
and  the  progress  already  achieved, 
jfhey  must  create  an  environment  for 
:heir  discussions  that  emphasizes  over 
ind  over  again  the  global  aspect  of  the 
proposed  negotiations  and  the  global 
esponsibility  for  our  objectives. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  of  us 
i  an  or  would  forget  our  geographical, 
jolitical,  or  economic  identities,  but  I 
im  urging  that  we  embrace  a  larger  self, 
mat  we  listen  as  well  as  talk,  that  we 
velcome  the  opportunity  to  be  more 
pan  what  we  have  been — each  of  us 
or  each  of  us. 

The  possibilities  of  success  will  de- 
>end  in  important  measure  on  avoiding 
Recrimination.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
uccessful  negotiation  which  began 
vith  one  party  calling  the  other  selfish, 
Jestructive,  arrogant,  ignorant,  lazy,  or 
>ointless.  If  that  is  the  sport  intended, 
let  us  stay  in  a  dialogue  where  new 
tarticipants  in  the  conversation  can 
'target  what  was  said  or  tear  out  a  page 
(»f  the  record  without  anyone  caring. 
3ut  if  we  are  serious  about  negotia- 
tions, let  us  be  serious  and  respectful 
!»f  one  another. 

I  read  the  resolution  as  saying  that 
he  global  negotiations  will  not  be 
implicative  of  negotiations  going  on 
lsewhere  in  the  U.N.  system.  Rather 
iur  intention  is  "to  reinforce  and  draw 
ipon"  those  ongoing  processes.  That 
inakes  sense  considering  the  limitations 
(if  time  and  resources  that  face  us. 
Vhich  of  our  peoples  would  forgive  us 
'f,  in  the  face  of  crisis,  we  carelessly 
illowed  duplication  of  negotiations  al- 
[eady  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  U.N. 
ystem?  With  the  possible  exception  of 
inergy,  the  issues  which  have  been 
"Suggested  for  global  negotiation  do  not 
jieed  new  fora  or  organizations — our 
predecessors  have  done  a  good  en- 
gineering job  in  building  enough 
tructures  where  any  possible  discus- 
tion  can  take  place. 

Those  charged  with  planning  these 


negotiations  must  subject  them  to 
helpful  schedules.  By  "helpful,"  I 
mean  precise  enough  to  encourage  de- 
cision but  not  so  difficult  so  that  they 
cannot  be  met,  thereby  detracting  from 
their  seriousness  of  purpose. 

Let  us  leave  no  doubt  that  all  coun- 
tries will  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
these  negotiations.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
are  prepared  to  examine  devices  to 
facilitate  our  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  essential  preparatory  work 
being  done  unless  such  devices  as  lim- 
ited working  groups  are  employed  in 
the  process. 

The  major  issues  enumerated  in  the 
resolution  can  certainly  be  interrelated, 
but  clearly  they  are  also  entitled  to 
different  priorities  and  different  time- 
tables of  progress.  In  a  serious  negoti- 
ation, the  different  parties  can  be  ex- 
pected to  use  their  negotiating  assets  to 
maximum  advantage,  and  in  that  sense 
I  have  always  understood  the  various 
attempts  to  link  the  apples  and  oranges 
of  past  negotiating  efforts.  Sometimes 
this  is  effective,  or  at  least  is  worth  the 
effort,  but  too  often  the  unhappy  result 
of  this  linkage  is  stalemate,  not  prog- 
ress. 

We  should  not  be  so  ambitious  as  to 
believe  that  if  these  global  negotiations 
take  place,  they  will  solve  all  of  our 
problems.  If  we  are  seeking  agreement, 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  condi- 
tioning progress  in  one  area  upon 
equivalent  progress  in  another.  Linkage 
may  be  good  for  sausage  makers,  but  it 
has  rarely  helped  progress  in  substan- 
tive negotiations  where  political  pres- 
sures are  an  important  element. 

As  has  been  already  said  in  this 
Assembly:  "Defining  the  problem 
constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  the 
solution."  Those  words  should  be  en- 
graved on  the  door  of  the  meeting  room 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  if 
negotiations  in  the  spirit  of  the  G-77 
resolution  are  to  be  successful. 

If  this  Assembly  envisions  negotia- 
tions and  not  just  a  continuation  of  the 
present  dialogue,  then  all  participants 
should  be  expected  to  give  as  well  as 
take,  to  offer  as  well  as  demand,  to 
suggest  as  well  as  to  criticize,  and  to 
compromise  instead  of  censure. 

The  United  Nations  has  shown  that  it 
can  be  a  successful  negotiating  forum 
for  global  economic  issues.  The  com- 
mon fund  is  an  example  although  im- 
portant work  remains  to  be  done  before 
it  can  prove  its  possibilities.  What  we 
have  learned  in  this  multilateral  process 
is  clear:  The  issues  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined; substantive  experts  who  know 
the  problem  areas  must  be  important 
contributors  to  the  process;  those  who 
conduct  the  negotiations  must  have  a 
special  talent  to  see  the  faint  sparks  of 
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possible  agreement  and  fan  them  gently 
into  flame;  the  strength  of  any  agree- 
ment in  these  fora  rests  on  consensus, 
and  with  goodwill  and  political  will  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  shown  that 
consensus  is  available  for  all  important 
decisions  in  significant  negotiations. 

And  one  further  lesson  all  of  us  have 
learned:  We  will  not  always  agree. 
That  is  the  nature  of  multilateral  life, 
and  we  should  understand  it.  We  can 
disagree  without  acrimony.  We  can 
disagree  and  even  understand  one 
another.  But  the  task  that  the  resolution 
calling  for  global  negotiations  gives  to 
us  is  to  find  areas  where  our  dis- 
agreements can  be  resolved,  where  our 
hopes  can  be  made  realities,  where 
progress  can  be  made  together. 

President  Carter  has  said:  "We  need 
to  share  responsibility  for  solving 
problems  and  not  to  divide  the  blame 
for  ignoring  the  problems."  This  is  the 
challenge  for  all  of  us  —  and  a  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  enthusiastically 
accepts.  □ 
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Kampuchean 
Credentials 

by  Richard  W.  Petree 

Statement  in  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  September  21,  1979.  Am- 
bassador Petree  is  U.S.  Alternate  Rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.  for  Special 
Political  Affairs. l 

The  matter  before  us  is  the  report  of 
the  Credentials  Committee.  We  can  ac- 
cept or  reject  that  report. 

The  proposal  of  India  contained  in 
document  A/34/63  is  not  an  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  merely  add  to  or  de- 
lete a  part  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  as  required  by  Rule  90 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure.  It  amounts 
to  producing  the  opposite  result  and 
consequently  constitutes  a  new  and 
separate  proposal. 

My  government  supports,  on  techni- 
cal grounds,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Credentials  Committee  to  accept  the 
credentials  of  the  representative  of  the 
Democratic  Kampuchean  authorities. 
In  the  absence  of  a  superior  claim,  the 
General  Assembly  should  seat  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government  whose 
credentials  were  accepted  by  the  pre- 
vious General  Assembly. 
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Current  State 
of  the  World  Economy 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Statement  to  the  U.N.  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  September  II,  1979.  Mr. 
Hormats  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
committee. ' 

In  May  of  last  year,  this  committee 
began  its  substantive  work  with  a  re- 
view of  the  state  of  the  world  economy. 
A  considerable  number  of  delegations 
spoke  and  submitted  analytical  papers. 
Finally,  with  the  help  of  Under  Secre- 
tary General  Ripert  [Jean  Louis  Ripert 


of  France,  in  charge  of  the  U.N.  De- 
partment of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs]  and  his  staff,  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  number  of  substantive 
paragraphs. 

Useful  as  this  exercise  was,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  proceeded  in  somewhat 
of  a  vacuum.  The  committee  was  anx- 
ious to  get  on  with  its  discussion  of 
transfer  of  resources  and,  in  its  desire 
to  cover  all  aspects  of  this  question, 
left  no  time  for  reflection  on  the 
broader  subject.  Moreover,  we  did  not 
make  the  necessary  effort  to  link  the 
global  analysis  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion. 


Credentials  (Cont'd) 

The  Heng  Samrin  regime,  installed 
and  maintained  by  Vietnam  through  its 
military  invasion  and  continuing  occu- 
pation of  Kampuchea,  does  not  present 
such  a  superior  claim.  This  conclusion 
parallels  the  position  taken  during  the 
Security  Council  meetings  held  in 
January  and  March  of  this  year  to  con- 
sider the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  is  one  supported  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  region  which  are  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  problem. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  our  position  on  the 
technical  question  of  credentials  in  no 
way  implies  any  degree  of  support  or 
recognition  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  itself 
or  approval  of  its  atrocious  practices. 
For  3  years  we  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  international  efforts  to  effect 
fundamental  changes  in  these  practices 
and  policies  by  peaceful  means.  We 
condemn  and  abhor  the  brutal  human 
rights  violations  which  have  taken 
place  under  the  Pol  Pot  regime  in 
Kampuchea.  We  have  spoken  against 
those  abuses  in  the  Security  Council,  in 
the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  I  reiterate 
that  condemnation  today.  The  brutal 
practices  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  are 
clearly  contrary  to  internationally  ac- 
cepted principles  of  human  rights  as  set 
forth  in  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

However,  the  so-called  Heng  Samrin 
regime,  both  because  it  was  imposed 
by  Vietnamese  military  force  on  the 
Khmer  people  and  because  of  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Khmer  people,  is  also  open 
to  condemnation.  One  indication  of 
that  regime's  cruel  attitude  toward  the 


Khmer  people  is  the  serious  threat  of 
famine  which  affects  over  2  million 
people  and  the  obstacles  which  the  re- 
gime continues  to  pose  to  an  effective 
international  relief  effort. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Viet- 
namese invasion,  U.N.  members  con- 
front an  important  principle  of  the 
charter — the  sovereign  independence 
of  member  states.  The  United  Nations 
cannot  condone  the  action  of  one  na- 
tion to  invade,  occupy,  and  control  the 
internal  political  life  of  another. 

My  Government  believes  that  while 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  General  As- 
sembly to  address  the  fundamental  is- 
sues involved  in  the  situation  in  Kam- 
puchea, this  is  not  the  time  to  do  so. 
We  believe  the  overall  human  rights 
situation  and  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  Khmer  people  need  further  investi- 
gation through  U.N.  machinery,  and 
there  will  be  appropriate  occasions  to 
deal  with  these  questions.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  item  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Kampuchea,  for  example,  my 
government  will  spell  out  in  greater 
detail  ideas  on  what  should  be  done  to 
deal  with  these  very  serious  problems. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to 
working  with  the  governments  of  the 
region  and  with  all  U.N.  members  to 
encourage  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
troops,  an  end  to  outside  interference, 
and  emergence  of  a  genuinely  inde- 
pendent government  in  Kampuchea 
which  is  at  peace  with  its  neighbors, 
represents  the  aspirations  of  the  Khmer 
people,  and  respects  their  human 
rights.  □ 
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Department  of  State  Bullei 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticisi 
Indeed,  since  our  first  days  as  a  coi 
mittee,  we  have  done  much  to  find  c 
way.  We  have  clarified  the  comm 
tee's  mandate.  We  reached  agreerm 
on  a  text  on  transfer  of  resources  tl 
January  and  then  on  food  and  agrici 
ture  in  March.  We  should  continue 
learn  from  experience  and  to  impro 
our  committee's  effectiveness. 

Discussions  and  resolutions  over  t 
last  5  years  have  shown  that  we  canr 
construct  a  new  international  econorc 
order  as  an  exercise  in  scholarshi 
diplomacy,  or  even  justice.  We  mi 
find  our  route  to  a  new  order  beginni 
with  a  realistic  understanding  of  t 
current  state  of  the  world  econom 
Thus,  we  will  know  at  the  start  whe 
action  is  needed  and  where  it  is  pos 
ble.  Further,  we  must  be  aware  that  I 
all  goals  are  obtainable  at  once  and  fr 
the  identification  of  practical  objectiv 
and  the  establishment  of  priorities  p< 
mit  a  better  focus  more  conducive 
progress. 

I  would  add,  too,  that  the  essence 
development  lies  not  in  the  adoption 
texts.  If  our  efforts  are  to  be  of  « 
use,  they  must  be  translated  from  t 
theoretical,  and  indeed  the  diplomai 
level,  into  day-to-day  policy  planni 
and  policymaking  in  our  individu 
countries.  This  applies  to  all  countri 
and  groups  of  countries.  The  ability 
any  one  of  them  to  do  what  is  needed 
clearly  related  to  the  willingness  ' 
others  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burd 
as  well. 


Current  Statistics  and 
Policy  Problems 

For  most  countries  represented  he 
the  need  for  hard  thinking  about  o 
national  and  collective  futures  is  co 
siderably  more  pressing  than  it  w 
when  we  began  these  exchanges  wi 
over  a  year  ago.  This  is  certainly  tr 
of  my  own  country. 

After  a  strong  increase  in  output 
the  last  quarter  of  1978,  the  anticipat 
leveling  off  of  our  economy  has  taker 
more  severe  turn  than  expected.  0 
real  gross  national  product  declined  I 
0.4%  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  ai 
there  are  expectations  that  negati 
growth  and  increases  in  unemployme 
will  continue  throughout  this  year. 
the  same  time,  inflation  in  our  count 
hit  an  annual  rate  of  10%  or  11%  f 
the  year  as  a  whole  and  will  be  on 
somewhat  less  in  1980. 

On  the  external  side,  the  burden 
the  additional  costs  of  imported  oil  w 
retard  the  progress  we  have  been  ma 
ing  in  reducing  our  current  accou 
deficit.  However,  our  underlying  trei 
is  positive.  This,  coupled  with  appr 
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priate  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  can 
ie  expected  to  assure  a  strong  dollar 
during  this  period. 

With  respect  to  the  economies  of 
other  developed  countries,  while  no 
one  projects  a  decline  as  pronounced 
and  general  as  that  of  1974-75,  there 
has  been  a  distinct  worsening  in  pros- 
pects for  the  countries  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  as  a  group.  In 
many  OECD  countries,  the  problem  of 
the  1970's  has  been  a  slower  rate  of 
growth  at  a  higher  rate  of  inflation  than 
in  the  1960's.  The  oil  price  increases 
over  the  last  year  did  not  cause  these 
problems,  but  they  did  seriously  exac- 
erbate them  and  made  their  solution 
Considerably  more  difficult.  In  all,  by 
the  end  of  1980,  the  cumulative  effects 
of  the  oil  price  increase  will  be  to  re- 
duce OECD  growth  by  1V2-2  percent- 
age points  less  than  it  might  have  been. 
This  represents  some  $120  billion  in 
potential  OECD-country  goods  and 
services  lost  and  an  additional  2.8  mil- 
ion  people  out  of  work.  Inflation  will 
increase  as  a  result  of  the  oil  price  in- 
crease by  2-2V2  points  more  than  had 
been  projected  earlier.  Average  growth 
rates  are  now  expected  to  decline  to 

b  in  1979  and  to  roughly  2%  in 
1980.  Inflation,  at  6.5%  for  the  group 
n  1978,  is  expected  to  hit  9.2%  in 
1979  and  could  remain  at  9%  in  1980. 

The  slower  growth  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  will  translate  into 
reduced  markets  for  exports  from  de- 
veloping countries  and  increased  cur- 
rent account  deficits  for  many  of  them. 
As  in  1974-75,  some  developing 
countries  will  do  reasonably  well  de- 
spite the  slow  growth  in  developed 
countries  by  increasing  their  borrow- 
ings or  improving  the  competitiveness 
of  their  exports.  But  others,  particu- 
larly the  least  developed  countries,  will 
?be  especially  injured.  Under  Secretary 
General  Ripert  has  made  a  useful  con- 
tribution in  describing  the  difficulties 
facing  the  developing  countries  in 
maintaining  growth  despite  current 
economic  problems.  These  difficulties 
include  the  rising  prices  of  energy  im- 
ports. But  energy  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem facing  the  developing  countries, 
and  I  shall  turn  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems a  bit  later. 

For  almost  all  countries,  the  conflu- 
ence of  economic  slowdown  and 
heightened  inflation  poses  difficult 
choices  among  policies  of  stimulation 
md  stabilization.  Too  much  economic 
contraction  could  lead  to  the  kind  of 
generalized  decline  that  occurred  in 
1974-75;  accelerating  growth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  strengthen  inflationary  pres- 
sures is  also  undesirable. 


Slower  Growth  in  the  Future? 

On  the  basis  of  current  projections,  it 
appears  that  industrialized  market 
economies  could  be  entering  a  period 
of  slower  growth,  accompanied  by 
levels  of  unemployment  and  inflation 
higher  than  those  to  which  we  had  ear- 
lier become  accustomed.  While  the 
immediate  situation  is  less  acute  than 
the  slump  of  1974-75,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  greater  awareness  that 
these  problems  may  be  with  us  in  one 
form  or  another  for  several  years. 

One  must  then  ask  why  we  face  the 
problems  of  slower  growth  with  high 
inflation.  A  central  reason  is  that  of 
supply  constraints.  Traditionally, 
economists  and  economic  policymakers 
have  focused  their  attention  on  prob- 
lems of  demand.  If  demand  could  be 
properly  managed  through  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies,  the  necessary 
supplies  would,  it  was  felt,  be  avail- 
able. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  prob- 
lem of  supply  and  structural  rigidities 


Venda 
Homeland 


by  Herbert  K.  Reis 

Statement  in  the  Security  Council  on 
September  21,  1979.  Mr.  Reis  is  U.S. 
Alternate  Representative  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 1 

The  United  States  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  calling  the  attention 
of  the  international  community  to  this 
latest  attempt  by  South  Africa  to  grant 
a  fraudulent  independence  to  another  of 
the  tribal  homelands.  We  wish  to  reaf- 
firm that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  withhold  recognition  and  all  forms 
of  official  relations  from  the  so-called 
independent  homelands  of  Transkei  and 
Bophutatswana  already  created  by 
South  Africa.  We  shall  apply  the  same 
strict  policy  to  Venda. 

My  country  fully  supports  the  spirit 
and  thrust  of  your  statement.  We  take 
its  main  point  that  there  is  no  such  en- 
tity as  Venda;  that  the  territory  which 
South  Africa  chooses  to  call  Venda  is 
in  fact  an  integral  part  of  South  Africa. 
We  agree  with  this  position.  We  will 
treat  Venda  exactly  as  we  treat  South 
Africa.  □ 
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and  the  uncertainties  they  bring  with 
them  have  become  major  factors  in 
higher  inflation  and  slower  growth. 
Seen  in  a  macroeconomic  way,  this  is  a 
matter  of  a  mismatch  between  old,  but 
available,  capacities  and  new  demand. 
Thus,  in  some  cases  countries  run  up 
against  constraints  imposed  by  lack  of 
availability  of  skilled  labor,  manufac- 
turing capacity,  raw  materials,  or 
energy  at  lower  growth  rates  than  in  the 
past.  From  a  microeconomic  view- 
point, we  have  the  image  of  a  busi- 
nessman who  is  unsure  of  the  avail- 
ability of  human  or  material  inputs 
necessary  for  his  products.  Because  of 
these  doubts — to  which  may  be  added 
market  uncertainties  due  to  inflationary 
expectation,  import  barriers,  and  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations — his  attitude 
toward  investments  grows  more  cau- 
tious. New  facilities  are  not  built;  re- 
search and  development  may  be  ne- 
glected. The  result  is  a  further  decline 
in  the  rate  of  increase  of  productivity. 
Supply  constraints  tighten  further,  and 
even  lower  levels  of  growth  trigger 
new  inflationary  pressures. 

Another  reason  for  current  problems 
is  the  near  institutionalization  of  the 
wage-price  spiral.  Wage  increases, 
which  once  bore  a  direct  relation  to  in- 
creases in  productivity,  now  relate 
statistically,  and  even  formally  in  many 
cases,  to  present  or  anticipated  rises  in 
prices.  These  increases,  in  turn,  are 
passed  on  again  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  spiral  begins  all  over  again.  Pro- 
ductivity increases,  even  at  a  good 
rate,  cannot  keep  pace. 

In  many  cases,  countries  have  cho- 
sen policies  of  growth  moderation  in 
order  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  or 
avoid  rekindling  inflationary  pressures 
which  would  occur  by  attempting  to 
achieve  growth  rates  which  would 
bump  up  against  supply  constraints. 

One  difficulty  with  slower  growth, 
of  course,  is  that  new  jobs  are  created 
at  a  slower  pace,  and  new  investment 
which  increases  productivity  and  helps 
reduce  supply  constraints  does  not  take 
place  at  a  desirable  rate.  While  the 
main  effects  of  this  are  domestic,  it 
also  means  less  scope  for  adjusting  to 
new  imports  from  abroad.  Thus  slow 
growth  both  slows  demand  for  imports 
and  reduces  the  capacity  to  adjust  to 
imports — leading  to  inevitable  protec- 
tionist pressures.  This  has  obvious 
negative  implications  for  export  and 
development  prospects  in  developing 
countries. 

Finally,  and  of  particular  concern  to 
the  most  disadvantaged  countries,  is 
the  question  of  concessional  assistance 
flows.  All  developed  market  economy 
countries,  whether  or  not  they  have 
formally  accepted  specific  targets,  are 
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pledged  to  continue  to  increase  flows 
of  such  assistance,  particularly  to 
low-income  countries  whose  access  to 
capital  is  limited. 

In  the  United  States,  the  emphasis  on 
helping  the  low-income  countries  and 
in  eliminating  world  poverty  is  not  only 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  but  the 
desire  of  our  Congress  and  our  people 
as  well.  This  national  commitment 
stems  from  our  belief  that  growth  and 
equity,  for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  for 
each  country,  are  inseparable.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  supported  es- 
tablishment of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (IMF)  Trust  Fund,  endorsed 
special  benefits  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  (MTN)  for  least  developed 
countries,  are  directing  much  of  our  aid 
to  the  special  problems  of  the  low- 
income  countries,  and  were  pleased  to 
join  in  the  consensus  for  special  action 
for  the  least  developed  countries  at 
UNCTAD  V  [U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development]. 

Our  commitments  with  regard  to  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  nations  re- 
main unchanged.  Yet,  it  takes  no 
political  or  economic  wizardry  to  see 
that  when  budgetary  restraint  is  called 
for.  when  domestic  welfare  demands 
grow  and  the  revenue  base  shrinks, 
obtaining  the  necessary  appropriations 
is  more  difficult. 

Should  the  world  follow  a  scenario 
of  low  growth  such  as  I  have  outlined, 
we  all  know  it  would  produce  grim  ef- 
fects on  developing  countries  —  with 
tragic  effects  on  their  peoples.  Cer- 
tainly, in  those  countries,  demand  for 
goods  would  slow,  their  imports  would 
cost  more,  and  aid  would  be  tighter.  In 
addition,  a  decline  in  growth  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  would  impact  ad- 
versely on  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
trialized market  and  Socialist  countries 
whose  economic  prospects  are  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  the  expan- 
sion of  the  economies  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

In  our  interdependent  world,  the  cir- 
cle is  complete.  We  cannot  spend  our 
time  looking  back  at  one  group  of 
countries  or  another  and  saying  your 
growth  is  too  low,  your  inflation  is  too 
high,  your  aid  is  too  low,  your  oil 
prices  went  up  too  sharply.  The  question 
is,  rather,  what  together  we  can  do  to 
reverse  this  kind  of  scenario,  and  to  re- 
place it  with  one  of  new,  sustained, 
mutually  beneficial  and  equitable 
growth? 


International  Responses 

Much  work  already  has  been  done 
which  will  enable  the  international 
community  to  respond  better  to  the 


present  situation  than  it  did  to  the  situ- 
ation in  1974-75. 

•  The  IMF — as  a  result  of  major  in- 
creases in  its  resources,  creation  of  the 
Witteveen  facility,  modifications  in  its 
approach  to  conditionality,  and  a  sig- 
nificant liberalization  of  the  Compens- 
atory Finance  Facility — is  in  a  vastly 
better  position  to  support  efforts  of 
countries  to  reduce  payments  imbal- 
ances. 

•  The  large  payments  deficits  of 
some  developed  countries,  which 
forced  them  earlier  to  draw  heavily  on 
the  Fund  and  borrow  large  amounts  in 
international  capital  markets,  have 
been  reduced. 

•  The  large  surpluses  of  some  in- 
dustrialized countries,  which  were 
matched  by  deficits  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  have  been  in  many  cases  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

•  The  recently  concluded  MTN  have 
resulted  in  a  more  liberal  trading 
system — one  based  on  rules  which  re- 
duce the  potential  for  arbitrary  in- 
creases in  trade  barriers.  These  have 
led  to  important  benefits  for  developing 
nations.  Contrary  to  assertions,  there 
is,  as  the  result  of  the  MTN,  consid- 
erably less,  not  more,  protection  in  the 
world  today  than  in  the  past. 

•  The  system  of  generalized  tariff 
preferences  has  led  to  important  im- 
provements in  market  access  for  de- 
veloping countries.  In  my  country 
alone,  over  $5  billion  in  imports  came 
in  under  the  GSP  system  in  1978. 

•  Substantial  increases  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  multilateral  development 
banks  have  been  made  by  developed 
countries  and  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries,  and 
commitments  for  still  greater  contribu- 
tions have  been  undertaken. 

•  Agreements  have  been  reached  on 
measures  to  stabilize  prices  in  tin, 
sugar,  and  coffee. 

Together,  these  developments  con- 
stitute an  important  set  of  structural 
improvements  in  the  international 
economy  and  a  major  response  by  in- 
ternational institutions  to  needs  of  de- 
veloping nations.  We  must  continue  to 
press  ahead  in  seeking  improvement  of 
international  economic  mechanisms. 
This  means  moving  forward  on  key  is- 
sues we  have  been  negotiating  in  many 
forums,  such  as: 

•  Full  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  MTN,  including 
the  various  codes; 

•  In  that  context,  agreement  on  the 
outstanding  issue  of  safeguards  in  a 
way  which  does  not  discriminate 
against  individual  countries; 

•  Agreements  on  international  grain 
reserves,  on  food  aid  levels,   and  on 


means  of  furthering  food  production  in  I 
developing  countries; 

•  Agreement  on  the  articles  of  a 
common  fund,  together  with  further 
progress  in  individual  commodity 
negotiations; 

•  Follow-up  to  the  agreed  conclu- 
sions of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  for  Development 
(UNCSTD); 

•  A  speedy  implementation  of  the 
measures  in  favor  of  the  least  de- 
veloped and  other  categories  of  de- 
veloping countries  which  were  agreed 
on  at  UNCTAD  V; 

•  Conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  illicit 
payments; 

•  Conclusion  of  the  codes  relating  to 
transfer  of  technology,  transnational 
corporations,  and  restrictive  business 
practices; 

•  Agreement  on  mechanisms  to 
promote  the  production  of  both  con- 
ventional and  nonrenewable  energy  in 
developing  countries;  and 

•  Further  improvements  in  the  IMF 
and  making  good  use  of  the  already 
major  improvements  in  the  interna- 
tional trust  fund  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years. 

As  we  make  or  add  to  such  lists, 
however,  we  must  avoid  the  temptation 
to  believe  that  the  primary  answers  to 
economic  problems  lie  in  international 
discussion  and  agreement.  We  can  and: 
will  reach  agreements  here  and  else-: 
where,  but  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion I  have  outlined  suggests  that  the 
most  important  answers  are  to  be  found 
and  implemented  at  home,  in  all  of  our 
countries. 


. 


Structural  Change 
in  World  Industry 

Factors  Supporting  Industrializ 
tion.  The  industrialized  countries  have 
particularly  important  responsibilities 
at  the  present  time.  Clearly  my  country 
and  others  share  the  objective  of  curb- 
ing inflation  and  resuming  the  path  to- 
ward stable  growth.  But  beyond  this  is 
the  goal  of  structural  adjustment 
through  an  expansion  of  industrial 
capacity  in  sectors  with  a  promising 
future.  Through  such  an  expansion, 
new  jobs  will  be  created,  and  our  flag- 
ging rate  of  productivity  growth  can  be 
revived.  To  accomplish  this,  we  need 
greater  savings,  more  investment,  par- 
ticularly in  research  and  development 
and  in  new  facilities,  and  greater  mo- 
bility of  resources.  In  developed  and 
developing  countries  alike,  savings  are 
often  discouraged  by  policies  directed 
to  achieve  other  objectives. 

Because  we  are  this  week  addressing 
the  industrial  development  of  develop- 
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g  countries,  it  is  particularly  appro- 
bate to  note  that  countries  successful 
pursuing  industrialization  strategies 
rid  competing  in  the  international 
conomy  have  been  those  where 
Micies  encourage  a  high  rate  of  sav- 
igs  and  investment.  Other  key  factors, 
lentified  by  recent  studies  carried  out 
rider  the  aegis  of  the  U.N.  Industrial 
.evelopment  Organization  (UNIDO) 
jiclude:  the  efficient  utilization  of 
Ijman  and  physical  capital;  educa- 
lonal  and  training  programs  relevant  to 
lie  industrial  and  technological  needs 
\:  the  individual  country;  the  encour- 
»ement  of  entrepreneurship;  and  the 
/ailability  of  a  commercial  infra- 
iructure  including  banking,  market  re- 
farch,  and  other  services. 
|  No  doubt,  the  examination  of  the  in- 
listrial  achievements  of  countries  such 
I  South  Korea,  Singapore,  and  Brazil 
light  suggest  other  factors  as  well, 
'hat  is  clear  from  their  experience, 
liwever,  is  that  the  world  economy 
Iday  provides  significant  opportunities 
r  developing  nations  to  compete.  The 
iccess  of  such  countries — rather  than 
ay  internationally  mandated  rede- 
(oyment  of  industry — has  given  an 
iiportant  impetus  to  global  change. 

The  Role  of  Positive  Adjustment. 

'ie  commitment  to  a  progressive  shift 
(.more  positive  adjustment  policies,  as 
i;  integrated  part  of  efforts  for  more 
istained  and  better  balanced  global 
jowth,  was  made  by  the  OECD  Min- 
|ers  in  June  1978  and  reconfirmed  at 
leir  meeting  in  June  1979.  It  was  also 
ti  important  focus  of  the  Tokyo  eco- 
nmic  summit. 

Positive  adjustment  policies  mean 
lore  than  just  palliatives  to  ease  the 
lirden  of  change  on  workers,  enter- 
fises,  and  communities  most  directly 
ifected  by  it.  They  facilitate  the  de- 
'  lopment  of  new  facilities  to  employ 
12  resources  freed  through  the  play  of 
iimparative  advantage  in  international 
tiding  patterns. 

The  United  States  and  other  OECD 
I  vernments  are  working  together  to 
qvelop  sound  and  effective  positive 
;:justment  policies.  One  aspect  of 
Isitive  adjustment  policies  is  trade 
fjustment  assistance.  The  United 
liates  has  an  active  program  of  trade 
iijustment  assistance  for  industries  and 
'>rkers  injured  by  increased  imports. 
1975  a  greatly  improved  program 
•hs  put  into  effect.  Since  1975  benefits 
i|  over  $724  million  have  been  ex- 
ijided  to  more  than  458,000  workers. 
'./er  100  U.S.  firms  have  received 
!j50  million  in  loans,  guarantees,  and 
Uhnical  assistance  to  facilitate  their 
.jjustment.  Our  government  is  seeking 
I  make  trade  adjustment  assistance 


even  more  dynamic  and  forward  look- 
ing. 

Enhanced  efforts  to  stimulate  posi- 
tive adjustment  represent  an  important 
new  challenge.  There  is  a  hard-to- 
define  line  between  facilitating  change 
which  is  basically  in  response  to  mar- 
ket forces  and  artificially  stimulating 
economic  developments  which  may,  in 
fact,  be  contrary  to  these  forces  and, 
therefore,  create  inefficiency  in  the 
long  run.  If  the  commitment  to  positive 
adjustment  of  the  OECD  governments 
is  to  be  fully  realized,  however,  we 
must  do  everything  feasible  to  facilitate 
orderly  structural  change.  In  this  way, 
we  can  assure  that  positive  trends  of 
the  past  can  be  further  accelerated.  For 
example,  total  OECD  imports  of  man- 
ufactures from  developing  countries 
rose  from  $11.7  billion  in  1972  to 
about  $27  billion  in  1978,  an  annual 
rate  of  21%.  Moreover,  this  figure 
should  increase  substantially  in  the  fu- 
ture since  manufactured  exports  as  a 
share  of  total  developing  country  ex- 
ports may  rise  from  the  current  level  of 
40%  to  55%  in  1985. 

Mutual  Responsibilities  for  Ex- 
panding Global  Trade.  The  responsi- 
bility for  such  change  in  world  indus- 
trial trade  does  not  rest  with  the  indus- 
trialized countries  alone.  New  jobs  and 
new  opportunities  for  workers  and  cap- 
ital can  only  exist  in  a  situation  of  ex- 
panding world  trade.  While  an  open 
trading  system  in  the  "North"  will  in- 
sure growing  import  demand,  the 
greatest  new  impetus  to  world  trade  can 
come  from  the  developing  world.  The 
importance  developing  countries  are 
giving  to  increasing  exchanges  with 
each  other,  and  the  growing  flow  of 
goods  of  all  categories  between  North 
and  South,  indicate  a  potential  for  a 
new  configuration  and  a  new  dynamism 
to  world  trade  in  which  the  role  of  de- 
veloping countries  will  be  far  more 
important. 

For  this  to  happen,  however,  a 
common  basis  for  global  trade  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened.  The 
Geneva  agreements,  terminating  the 
Tokyo  Round,  are  the  most  recent  and 
significant  steps  in  this  process.  How- 
ever, the  agreements  and  the  codes 
which  were  developed  at  the  MTN 
represent  the  end  only  of  a  negotiation. 
The  codes  are  a  new  beginning  to  a 
more  open  international  trading  sys- 
tem. Their  successful  implementation 
domestically  and  internationally  will 
insure  that  their  further  evolution  opens 
new  avenues  of  trade.  In  the  long  run, 
it  is  this  evolution  which  will  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  change  in  world 
trading  patterns.  The  developing  coun- 
tries have  an  opportunity  to  exert  a  sig- 


nificant influence  on  this  process.  They 
and  the  developed  nations  lose  if  they 
do  not.  My  government  renews  its  ap- 
peal to  them  not  to  stand  aside  from 
this  process  but  to  bring  to  it  the  en- 
hanced participation  which  we  have  all 
recognized  as  essential  in  a  more  pros- 
perous and  just  world  order. 

Consistent  with  the  common  interest 
our  nations  have  in  expanded  trade 
must  be  the  willingness  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  as  they  indus- 
trialize, to  open  their  borders  to  the 
products  of  others. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ear- 
lier phase  of  expansion  of  world  trade, 
which  still  remains  true  of  trade  among 
developed  countries  today,  is  the  mas- 
sive exchange  of  manufactured  goods 
among  economies  that  are  on  similar 
levels  of  development.  This  has  pro- 
moted economies  of  scale  and  has  cer- 
tainly provided  for  levels  of  welfare  far 
higher  than  would  have  existed  had 
each  country  tried  to  meet  all  of  its 
own  demand.  Despite  this  history, 
statistics  show  that  only  one-fifth  of 
trade  in  manufactures  among  develop- 
ing countries  is  among  countries  having 
the  same  level  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. This  suggests  that  some  of  these 
countries  are  not  extending  to  others  in 
similar  situations  and,  ultimately,  their 
own  people  as  well,  the  benefits  of 
economies  of  scale  and  regional  inte- 
gration. 

Developing  countries  also  have  rea- 
sons to  open  their  doors  further  to  the 
exports  of  developed  countries.  First, 
consumers  in  developing  countries 
would  obviously  benefit.  In  addition,  I 
need  only  point  out  that  theoretical  and 
statistical  arguments  demonstrating  the 
minimal  effects  of  economic  displace- 
ment through  imports  from  developing 
countries  will  not  be  convincing  to  af- 
fected workers  and  industries  in  de- 
veloped countries  if  new  market  op- 
portunities for  their  goods  cannot  be 
shown.  In  short,  if  industrial  produc- 
tion and  exports  in  each  developing 
country  are  to  increase,  so  too  must  the 
individual  and  collective  willingness  of 
developing  countries  to  absorb  each 
other's  exports  and  the  exports  of  the 
developed  countries. 

Responsibility  for 
the  Earth's  Resources 

Raw  materials,  energy,  and  the  basic 
qualities  of  the  land  and  sea  are  critical 
elements  in  the  problem  of  supply. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  the  World 
Bank  has  noted  that  inadequate  incen- 
tives and  low  investment  priorities 
have  been  accorded  primary  com- 
modities in  developing  countries  in  re- 
cent years.  While  each  nation  may  have 
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its  own  view  on  the  reasons  for  this  de- 
velopment, there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  longer  term,  it  could  lead  to  critical 
shortages. 

To  head  these  off,  both  national  and 
international  action  is  required.  Com- 
modity agreements  and  compensatory 
financing  facilities  should  lessen  the 
risks  to  developing  countries  in  further 
developing  their  raw  materials  poten- 
tial. Each  country,  however,  must 
make  its  own  decision  on  whether  it 
wants  foreign  investment  and,  if  so, 
create  a  well-understood  and  dependa- 
ble set  of  conditions  to  promote  such 
investment.  A  code  of  conduct  provid- 
ing guidelines  that  reflect  the  interests 
of  all  can  certainly  be  helpful  in  this 
regard. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion,  I  noted  the 
greater  awareness  we  now  have  of  the 
fundamental  problem  of  limited  supply 
and  growing  world  demand  for  oil. 
Neither  individual  states  nor  the  inter- 
national community  as  a  whole  can  be 
said  to  have  fully  responded  to  this 
major  concern.  At  the  Tokyo  economic 
summit,  leaders  of  a  number  of  indus- 
trialized democracies  undertook  a  bold 
set  of  commitments  to  limit  oil  imports 
and  increase  energy  production  and 
conservation.  In  my  own  country, 
agreement  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  on  a  national  pro- 
gram of  energy  conservation  and  de- 
velopment has  proved  elusive.  We  ex- 
pect, however,  that  in  response  to 
President  Carter's  policy  pronounce- 
ments of  this  July,  the  Congress  will 
take  action  to  insure  the  achievement  of 
our  national  energy  objectives. 

Oil  exporters  have  a  parallel  respon- 
sibility, while  efforts  at  enhanced  con- 
servation and  the  search  for  new  energy 
sources  are  taking  place,  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  impact  of  their  actions 
on  the  world  economy.  Many  of  us 
may  be  reluctant  to  recognize  publicly 
the  disruptive  impact  of  the  energy 
situation  on  the  international  economy. 
However,  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  the  world  economy,  and  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  particular,  with- 
out such  recognition  would  be  as  in- 
complete as  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  problems  faced  by  Noah  without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  it  rained. 

I  mention  energy  not  because  I  in- 
tend that  it  be  a  divisive  issue.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  global  problem  which 
should  unite  all  of  our  countries  in  a 
common  effort  to  insure  more  stable 
energy  markets,  the  absence  of  supply 
and  price  disruption,  increased  conser- 
vation, and  a  more  vigorous  search  for 
new  sources. 

One  point  on  which  we  can  all  agree 
was  underlined  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations — the  need  to 


help  developing  countries  increase 
energy  production.  In  many  cases,  their 
economic  prospects  will  depend  in- 
creasingly on  their  ability  to  meet  more 
of  their  energy  needs  from  domestic 
production  than  on  any  other  single 
factor.  Assisting  them  to  develop  new 
sources  of  both  conventional  and  non- 
conventional  energy  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  entire  international  community. 

An  issue  on  which  there  has  been 
veritable  international  agreement  is  that 
of  food.  Many  of  our  countries  are 
currently  cooperating  actively  to  en- 
hance agricultural  research  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  increase  food  pro- 
duction, to  reduce  postharvest  food 
losses,  and  increase  food  assistance. 
We  welcome  the  recent  decision  of  the 
World  Food  Council  to  assist  develop- 
ing countries  elaborate  comprehensive 
food  sector  strategies  which  can  lead  to 
increased  production  and  improved 
distribution,  particularly  for  nutri- 
tionally vulnerable  groups.  Greater  ef- 
forts are  clearly  required.  One  out  of 
every  five  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
is  sick  or  weak  or  hungry  because  he  or 
she  simply  does  not  have  enough  to 
eat.  No  nation,  no  person  can  feel  that 
equity  is  served  while  this  problem  per- 
sists; each  of  our  nations  can  and  must 
do  more  to  eliminate  it. 

There  are  other  key  natural  resources 
which  do  not  normally  enter  into  inter- 
national commerce.  I  refer  to  forests, 
arable  cropland,  water,  and  even  the  air 
we  breathe.  We  are  living  in  a  period 
of  desertification  and  deforestation.  We 
have  held  a  U.N.  conference  on  that 
theme.  Major  causes  of  these  problems 
are  the  stripping  of  forests  for  firewood 
and  the  depletion  of  the  soil  because  of 
overuse,  lack  of  irrigation,  and  higher 
price  of  fertilizers.  We  must  address 
these  problems  both  as  part  of  the 
global  energy  and  food  problems  and 
also  as  a  transcendental  issue  which,  if 
not  reversed  soon,  can  dramatically 
affect  the  global  environment  and 
economy  for  decades  to  come. 

The  International  Dialogue 

There  will  be  much  discussion  dur- 
ing this  week  of  the  form  the  interna- 
tional economic  dialogue  is  to  take  as 
we  move  into  the  1980's.  We  agree 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  that  new  institutional 
arrangements  are  not  substitutes  for 
addressing  real  substantive  issues.  New 
institutions  should  be  created  if  they 
are  needed.  But  in  assessing  their  need, 
we  would  want  to  insure  that  they 
would  not  duplicate  the  work  of  exist- 
ing bodies.  We  would  want  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  would  provide  oppor- 
tunities that  do  not  now  exist  for  prog- 


ress in  the  dialogue.  Moreover,  we 
would  need  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
pense, both  in  financial  and  human 
terms,  of  establishing  new  bodies,  par- 
ticularly since  work  will  continue 
elsewhere. 

We  believe  that  the  record  indicates 
that  advances  have  been  made  on  many 
important  North-South  issues.  Yester- 
day Under  Secretary  General  Corea 
[Gamina  Corea  of  Sri  Lanka,  Director 
General  of  UNCTAD]  identified  the 
progress  made  at  the  Manila  meeting 
and  in  UNCTAD's  other  fora;  we,  too,, 
think  progress  has  been  made.  We, 
agree  with  Executive  Director  Khane 
[Abd-el  Rahman  Khane  of  Algeria, 
Executive  Director  of  UNIDO]  that  the 
UNIDO  consultations  have  proved 
useful  and  that  their  sector  focus  and 
broad  participation  are  conducive  to, 
meaningful  progress.  We  share  your 
judgment  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  demonstrating  increasing  ef- 
fectiveness in  addressing  specific  items 
of  common  interest.  And  we  can  take| 
considerable  satisfaction  from  the' 
major  improvements  in  the  IMF,  the, 
increased  lending  of  the  multilateral 
development  banks,  the  trade  liberali- 
zation in  the  MTN,  and  the  structural 
changes  in  the  world  economy  resulting: 
from  countries  taking  advantage  of  new 
opportunities. 

The  importance  of  the  future  of  the 
dialogue,  and  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  our  decisions,  argue,  I  be-; 
lieve,  that  we  not  try  to  reach  a  defini- 
tive answer  this  week  on  the  proposi- 
tion before  us.  Instead,  over  the  next 
weeks,  we  should  reflect  on  whether  a 
new  round  of  global  negotiations  will 
strengthen  our  dialogue  and  enhance  its 
utility  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it 
risks  diverting  attention  and  energy 
from  those  arenas  where  the  dialogue  is 
now  going  on  and  where,  as  noted, 
progress  is  being  made,  as  the  technical 
and  political  obstacles  are  sorted  out 
and  overcome.  When  these  points  are 
clear,  we  will  be  better  able  to  decide 
together  on  the  most  appropriate  means 
by  which  we  can  seek  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  global  economic  problems 
to  our  common  benefit.  Once  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  this,  you  can 
count  on  the  United  States  to  play  an 
active  and  constructive  role.  □ 


USUN  press  release  77  of  Sept.  12.  1979. 
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t  Charles  William  Maynes 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
i  Arms  Control  and  International  Op- 

ations  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Reta- 
ins Committee  on  October  26,  1979. 
'r.  Maynes  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
xternational  Organization  Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear 
;fore  this  subcommittee  to  discuss  our 
hgoing  efforts  to  bring  reform  and 
nproved  functioning  to  the  United 
ations. 

As  you  know,  we  have  made  a  num- 

br  of  specific  proposals  and  sugges- 

Dns  on  U.N.  reform  in  the  Secretary 

r  State's  report  to  the  President  and 

e  President's  report  to  Congress  on 

.N.    Reform   and  Restructuring  in 

larch    1978.   Since  you  are  familiar 

ith  these  reports,  I  will  focus  on  some 

l?  the  most  important  areas  for  reform. 

In  some,   such  as   improving  the 

mctioning  and  effectiveness  of  the 

eneral  Assembly,  progress  has  been 

ade.  In  others  such  as  enhancing  the 

j»le  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 

•acekeeping  operations  of  the  United 

ations  and   in  the   area  of  human 

ghts,   more  progress  needs  to  be 

ade.    In   yet  others,   such   as   the 

jaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  use 

the  International  Court  of  Justice, 

ogress  is  decidedly  too  slow. 

nproved  Procedures 
f  the  General  Assembly 

There  has  been  marked  improvement 
$  the  functioning  and  effectiveness  of 
e  U.N.  General  Assembly.  As  I 
i'ated  in  testimony  before  the  House 
■)reign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
'mber  13,  the  Secretary  General  has 
sued  a  report  outlining  suggestions 
[fid  recommendations  for  making  the 
'eneral  Assembly  more  efficient.  The 
port  incorporated  many  of  our  own 
oposals  and  has  already  had  a  posi- 
jj/e  influence  on  the  work  of  the  cur- 
,nt  session  of  the  Assembly.  The  Gen- 
ial Committee  of  the  34th  General 
Issembly  recommended  that  the 
jssembly  approve  the  suggestions  and 
[commendations  of  Secretary  General 
jaldheim  on  the  organization  of  the 
ission,  and  on  September  21  the  Gen- 
ial Assembly  adopted  those  recom- 
mendations. 

I  A  key  element  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
ial's  proposals  is  the  recommendation 


on  ways  the  General  (Steering)  Com- 
mittee may  be  used  to  advance  the  ra- 
tional organization  and  general  conduct 
of  the  Assembly's  proceedings.  This 
calls  for  having  the  committee  reg- 
ularly review  the  progress  of  work  of 
the  session  and  for  staggering  the  con- 
sideration of  items  over  2  or  more 
years. 

Other  important  proposals  included 
in  the  report  were  the  early  selection  of 
candidates  for  election  to  the  General 
Committee  so  that  presiding  officers 
and  the  committee  itself  might  prepare 
more  thoroughly  for  upcoming  ses- 
sions; the  requirement  that  candidates 
for  presiding  officer  have  2  years'  prior 
experience  in  the  U.N.  system;  and  that 
committee  officers  conduct,  whenever 
appropriate,  informal  negotiations 
aimed  at  reaching  agreement  on  spe- 
cific issues.  Several  of  the  main  com- 
mittees of  the  General  Assembly  have 
already  implemented  this  latter  pro- 
posal. 

The  United  States  and  numerous 
other  member  nations  have  been  con- 
cerned by  the  organizational  chaos  that 
affected  last  year's  session.  We  believe 
the  Secretary  General's  report,  and  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  approving  it, 
will  have  a  major  positive  effect  on  this 
and  future  General  Assemblies. 


Enhancing  the  Role 
of  the  Security  Council 

The  President's  report  on  U.N.  re- 
form put  forward  a  cluster  of  proposals 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Security 
Council  in  encouraging  and  assisting  in 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes 
threatening  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. These  proposals  are  designed  to 
identify  areas  of  threats  to  peace  and  to 
explore  actions  the  Security  Council 
might  take  to  defuse  potential  crises. 

Our  proposals  include: 

•  Greater  use  of  informal  meetings 
or  consultations  among  members  of  the 
Security  Council  on  particular  disputes; 

•  Greater  use  of  periodic  meetings — 
perhaps,  as  foreseen  in  Article  28  of 
the  Charter,  with  participation  of  offi- 
cials for  capitals; 

•  Greater  use  of  informal  consulta- 
tions of  the  Council;  and 

•  More  frequent  use  of  committees 
of  the  Council  comprised  either  of  all 
Council  members  or  a  few  members  of 
the  Council,  as  well  as  periodic  oral 
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reports  by  the  Secretary  General  to  in- 
formal sessions  of  the  Council. 

In  preparation  for  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  we  have  devoted 
increased  attention  in  our  bilateral  dis- 
cussions to  enhancing  the  role  of  the 
Security  Council.  I  personally  partici- 
pated in  consultations  with  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  found  them  sup- 
portive of  several  of  our  proposals.  We 
have  also  seen  a  growing  appreciation, 
on  part  of  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, of  the  need  for  a  broadened  infor- 
mal role  for  the  Council. 

Strengthening  Peacekeeping 
Capabilities 

U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  are 
among  the  most  successful — and  un- 
heralded— of  the  U.N.  activities.  There 
were,  until  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
completed  its  mandate  on  the  Sinai, 
almost  13,000  officers  and  men  from 
27  nations  involved  in  six  separate 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  The 
technique  of  peacekeeping  is  one  of  the 
true  contributions  of  the  U.N.  member- 
ship to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

We  continue  to  seek  support  for  our 
proposals  which  we  feel  would 
strengthen  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping 
capabilities.  For  example,  our  propos- 
als for  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  reserve 
and  for  the  training  of  standby  units 
and  observers  would  make  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  more  flexible 
and  effective  and  less  expensive. 

We  have  introduced  our  proposals  on 
peacekeeping  in  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  the  Special  Committee  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations.  We  also  de- 
livered a  report  containing  our  views  to 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  in  June, 
in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
Resolution  33/114,  which  invited  all 
member  states  to  supply  the  Secretary 
General  with  information  on  possible 
standby  capacities  and  on  experience 
gained  in  peacekeeping  operations  and 
national  training  programs.  I  will  sup- 
ply a  copy  of  our  report  for  the  record. 

We  have  consulted  a  number  of  other 
governments  over  the  last  several 
months  to  see  if  there  is  sufficient  sup- 
port for  a  new  resolution  on  peace- 
keeping in  this  General  Assembly.  We 
have  also  called  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  governments  to  the  text  of 
our  June  report  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, urging  them  to  make  similar  re- 
ports if  they  had  not  already  done  so. 
While  most  other  governments  did  not 
support  the  idea  of  a  new  resolution  on 
peacekeeping  at  this  stage,  a  number  of 
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them  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
make  reports  to  the  Secretary  General. 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Under  the  charter,  member  states 
have  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility 
to  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful 
means.  In  addition,  the  charter  contains 
specific  provisions  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes. 

Resort  by  states  to  institutionalized 
third-party  disputes  settlement  proce- 
dures is,  unfortunately,  not  frequent. 
This  state  of  affairs  periodically  gener- 
ates initiatives  for  institutional  reforms. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  establishment  of 
new  institutions  would,  by  themselves, 
persuade  parties  to  a  dispute  to  have 
more  frequent  recourse  to  third-party 
dispute  settlement. 

We  believe,  first,  that  existing  meth- 
ods can  be  made  more  efficient.  We 
also  feel  that  until  the  reasons  are 
known  why  states  do  not  use  existing 
machinery,  the  establishment  of  new 
machinery  would  probably  have  the 
effect  of  simply  increasing  the  size  and 
expense  of  international  bureaucracies. 
We  have  proposed  an  analysis  of  these 
reasons  in  the  Charter  Review  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Committee  on  En- 
hancing the  Effectiveness  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Non-Use  of  Force. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

We  feel  that  far  greater  use  should  be 
made  of  the  ICJ.  It  is  a  forum  before 
which  all  states — large  and  small — may 
come  as  equals.  We  have  suggested 
that  its  role  as  a  potential  dispute  settler 
and  as  a  source  of  international  law  be 
studied  and  expanded  if  we  are  ever  to 
elaborate  a  coherent  body  of  norms  to 
govern  the  ever  increasing  interactions 
of  states.  However,  there  is  no  sense  in 
speaking  of  greater  use  of  advisory 
opinions  unless  there  is   at  least  a 


political  commitment  to  accord  such 
advice  a  very  high  measure  of  respect. 

In  1970  the  United  States  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  an  agenda 
item  intended  to  focus  renewed  inter- 
national attention  on  the  Court.  Among 
the  principal  suggestions  made  were 
expansion  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction, 
broadening  access  to  the  Court's  advis- 
ory opinion  procedures,  simplification 
of  the  rules  of  the  Court  in  order  to 
reduce  costs  and  time  delays,  and 
increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
chambers  of  the  Court.  The  General 
Assembly  was  unable  to  agree  on  any 
concrete  positive  measures  and  in  1974 
merely  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  states  to  consider  recourse  to  the 
Court  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes. 

While  there  have  been  some  prom- 
ising modifications  of  the  Court's  rules 
designed  to  make  use  of  the  Court  less 
complicated,  these  have  not  yet  led  to 
any  increased  use  of  the  Court.  There 
is  still  widespread  reluctance  among 
states  toward  third-party  dispute  set- 
tlement. 

Steps  can,  of  course,  be  taken  to  en- 
hance the  use  of  the  Court.  For  in- 
stance, it  should  be  our  standard  prac- 
tice to  examine  every  treaty  which  the 
U.S.  negotiates  with  a  view  of  accept- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  ICJ  in  dis- 
putes arising  under  the  treaty.  Even  if 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Court,  there 
should  be  a  provision  for  binding 
third-party  settlement  of  disputes  aris- 
ing under  the  treaty. 

Unfortunately,  any  proposal  by  the 
United  States  to  expand  the  use  of  the 
Court  and  strengthen  it  is  likely  to  raise 
serious  doubts  as  to  our  bona  fides. 
The  continued  limitation  upon  U.S.  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Court's  compulsory 
jurisdiction  imposed  by  the  Connally 
reservation  is  an  obstacle  to  U.S.  lead- 
ership to  reform  in  this  field. 


Human  Rights 

At  the  current  General  Assembly 
there  are  a  number  of  reform  proposal 
which  we  feel  will  enhance  the  effort 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  area  o 
human  rights.  The  Canadian  Foreigi 
Minister,  in  her  speech  to  the  Assem 
bly,  recommended  the  creation  of  ai 
Under  Secretary  General  for  Humai 
Rights.  At  other  General  Assemblies 
developing  nations  have  urged  the  ere 
ation  of  a  High  Commissioner  fo 
Human  Rights.  These  and  similar  pro 
posals  have  been  warmly  received  am 
we  believe  will  escalate  efforts  t< 
strengthen  the  status  and  program  o 
the  Secretariat's  Human  Rights  Divi 
sion.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  suppor 
for  moving  the  division  back  to  Nev 
York  from  Geneva. 

We  are  encouraged  by  signs  tha 
human  rights  is  becoming  more  of 
priority  area  in  international  organiza 
tions.  U.S.  initiatives  in  this  area  hav 
served  as  a  catalysf  for  active  partici 
pation  by  individuals  and  groups  in  thi 
grievance  process.  The  procedure 
under  the  Human  Rights  Commissioj 
for  petitions  against  countries  hav 
produced  growing  response,  and  mor 
countries  are  adhering  to  procedure 
under  the  International  Convention  oi 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racia 
Discrimination  and  the  Internationa 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  ani 
Cultural  Rights.  Perhaps  most  impor 
tantly,  U.N.  members  are  more  sensi 
tive  -to  human  rights  issues  and,  there 
fore,  are  more  willing  to  conside 
human  rights  initiatives  and  the  huma 
rights  records  of  individual  countries. [ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  wi 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.  20402. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 
O/tS  General  Assembly  Convenes 


The  ninth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Organization 
f  American  States  (OAS)  met  in  La 
az,  Bolivia,  October  21-31,  1979. 
ollowing  is  Secretary  Vance's  state- 
Kent  at  that  session  on  October  23 . 1 

All  of  us  understand  that  the  prob- 
jms  we  face  require  that  we  lift  our 
ights  to  a  more  distant  horizon.  We 
ice  imposing  challenges  in  the  1980's. 
'>ur  ability  to  surmount  them  will  de- 
i'.rmine  whether  we  can  achieve  three 
andamental  goals  which  our  people 
hare: 

•  To  live  in  peace; 

I  •  To  participate  freely  in  the  deci- 
10ns  which  affect  their  lives;  and 

i  •  To  share  equitably  in  the  benefits 
f  steady  economic  development. 

I  We  approach  these  goals  from  dis- 
tinct and  sometimes  diverse  per 
pectives,  but  I  believe  each  of  us 
hcognizes  as  well  that  our  futures  are 
uterwoven.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that 
I  e  understand  each  other's  goals  as  we 
liape  our  individual  courses  and  our 
lollective  direction  in  the  decade 
J  tie  ad. 

Peace 

Our  OAS  Charter  seeks  to  assure  that 

llach  nation  in  the  hemisphere  will  be 

,'ee  from  external   aggression.   The 

harter's  guarantees  of  nonintervention 

nd  self-determination,  which  are  rein- 

lorced  by  the  Rio  treaty,  are  intended 

p  free  our  energies  and  our  resources 

;)r  the  works  of  peace  —  to  enhance  the 

•eedom   and   the   well-being  of  our 

sople. 

1  Strengthening  the  fabric  of  peace  in 
le  Americas  is  the  first  goal  that  must 
iape  our  vision  of  the  1980's.  It  is  a 
3al  that  could  be  endangered  in  the 
|scade  ahead  by  territorial  disputes  and 
ther  tensions  among  countries,  by 
reakdowns  in  processes  of  peaceful 
id  democratic  change  within  coun- 
ies,  or  by  the  terrible  dangers  created 
w  modern  armaments. 

President  Carter  has  made  clear  our 

Jipport  for  efforts  to  resolve  differ- 

lices  within  the  hemisphere  peace- 

ply- 

•  Working  together,  the  United 
tates  and  Panama  have  forged  a  new 

[irtnership  that  insures  the  sovereignty 
f  Panama  and   the   security  of  the 

linal. 


•  We  strongly  endorse  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  mediator  Dr.  Jose 
Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero  to  help  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras  find  a  just  and 
lasting  solution  to  their  border  conflict. 

•  We  are  indebted  to  the  Holy  See 
for  undertaking  to  mediate  the  long- 
standing and  troubling  differences  be- 
tween Argentina  and  Chile  concerning 
the  Beagle  Channel. 

•  We  hope  that  a  mutually  accept- 
able solution  to  Bolivia's  landlocked 
status  can  be  found  and  that  this  As- 
sembly will  take  positive  steps  in  this 
direction. 

This  organization  and  its  member 
states  can  play  an  important  role  in  the 
search  for  peaceful  settlements  to  these 
and  other  disputes  between  nations  in 
the  hemisphere. 

Tensions  and  injustices  within  na- 
tions can  also  produce  disturbances  that 
reverberate  beyond  national  boundaries 
and  create  opportunities  for  outside  in- 
terference. Thus,  responding  to  popular 
aspirations  is  an  essential  element  in 
assuring  the  preservaion  of  national 
sovereignty  and  self-determination. 
Peaceful  and  democratic  change  within 
nations  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere. 

But  if  a  strong  and  prosperous  region 
made  up  of  strong  and  prosperous 
countries  is  the  best  assurance  of  peace 
in  today's  world,  we  must  also  be  alert 
to  any  threat  of  interference  from  out- 
side powers. 

Earlier  this  month.  President  Carter 
reported  Soviet  assurances  that  their 
troops  in  Cuba  would  not  threaten  the 
security  of  any  nation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. At  the  same  time,  he  an- 
nounced certain  specific  actions  by  the 
United  States  to  assure  that  they  would 
not  in  fact  do  so.  Our  interest  is  in 
helping  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  of  the  member  states 
of  this  organization. 

The  Caribbean  region,  in  particular, 
can  ill  afford  the  emergence  of  tensions 
or  confrontations  that  could  divert 
scarce  resources  badly  needed  for  de- 
velopment. Few  regions  of  the  world 
have  suffered  more  from  this  decade's 
international  economic  dislocations. 
We  welcome  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Dominican  Republic  3  weeks  ago 
that  an  ad  hoc  committee  be  established 
to  allow  for  regular  consultations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean.   Such  regional 


collaboration  can  contribute  to  a  cli- 
mate of  confidence  and  peace  —  a  cli- 
mate where  all  countries  can  concen- 
trate on  pressing  economic  and  social 
needs. 

The  resources  we  must  marshal  for 
human  needs  can  be  diverted  as  well  by 
the  unnecessary  accumulation  of  de- 
structive weaponry.  The  leaders  of  this 
hemisphere  have  long  recognized  this 
inescapable  reality.  The  regional  goal 
of  limiting  conventional  arms  was  first 
proclaimed  by  the  signatories  to  the 
declaration  of  Ayacucho  in  1974.  It 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  same  states  just 
last  year.  The  Government  of  Mexico 
has  put  forward  concrete  proposals. 

President  Carter  has  expressed  my 
country's  strong  support  for  these  ini- 
tiatives. The  United  States  and,  we  be- 
lieve, most  other  arms  exporting  coun- 
tries, would  respect  and  cooperate  with 
restraint  agreements  among  arms  im- 
porting countries  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

Such  agreements  would  parallel  this 
region's  leadership  in  controlling  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  all  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  will  enter  into  force 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  As  we 
enter  the  1980's,  each  of  us  has  an 
interest  in  assuring  that  the  expanding 
developments  of  nuclear  energy  will  be 
free  of  the  dark  shadow  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Human  Rights 

The  second  goal  which  shapes  our 
vision  of  the  future  is  to  open  our 
societies  to  the  full  participation  of  all 
citizens.  In  this  respect,  it  is  especially 
significant  that  we  are  meeting  in 
Bolivia.  We  join  other  delegations  in 
expressing  our  respect  and  support  for 
Bolivia  in  its  transition  to  democratic 
rule. 

Significant  progress  had  been  made 
in  many  countries  of  the  Americas  in 
recent  years. 

•  A  revitalized  Inter- American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  giv- 
ing new  vitality  to  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man.  The  Commission  performs  an  in- 
valuable service  as  an  authoritative, 
impartial  body  whose  reports  provide  a 
basis  for  practical  improvements  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  citizens. 

•  The   American  Convention  of 
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Human  Rights  has  now  entered  into 
force,  creating  the  Inter-American 
Court  of  Human  Rights — another  mile- 
stone in  our  system. 

•  In  a  number  of  nations  in  the 
hemisphere,  people  live  today  in 
greater  freedom.  Democratic  institu- 
tions have  grown  stronger.  And,  in 
turn,  the  democracies  have  assumed  a 
growing  role  in  the  activities  of  the 
OAS.  We  warmly  welcome  this  de- 
velopment, for  it  can  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  inter-American  system 
as  a  whole. 

•  The  leadership  exercised  by  the 
OAS  has  through  the  17th  meeting  of 
consultation  on  Nicaragua  contributed 
significantly  to  bringing  about  neces- 
sary change  in  that  country.  Let  me  say 
to  the  delegation  from  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  that  we  know  that  a  new 
day  has  come  to  your  country.  We  will 
join  with  others  in  the  hemisphere  to 
support  your  efforts  to  build  a  demo- 
cratic and  equitable  Nicaragua. 

We  welcome  the  declarations  of  the 
new  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
hope  that  peaceful  and  democratic 
change  will  take  root  there. 

The  adoption  of  democratic  norms  in 
an  increasing  number  of  countries  al- 
lows us  to  look  to  a  hemisphere  that  is 
united  in  its  appreciation  for  shared 
human  values.  Governments  that  hold 
democratic  values  in  common  will  find 
it  easier  to  understand  each  other  and  to 
work  together. 

As  we  review  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  to  strengthen  democracy 
and  human  rights,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  distinct  cross-currents  are  still 
present.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
torture  or  killings,  to  disappearances  or 
arbitrary  detention  —  wherever  they 
occur.  We  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and 
for  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sociation is  not  honored  in  some  coun- 
tries. 

Where  terrorism  exists,  whether 
within  nations  or  across  borders,  it 
must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  of  law.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween violence  and  subversion  on  the 
one  hand  and  legitimate  dissent  on  the 
other.  The  suppression  of  legitimate 
rights  cannot  be  justified  in  the  name  of 
national  security. 

In  the  decade  ahead,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  full  recognition  of 
human  rights  and  freedoms,  and  we 
must  insure  that  progress  achieved  is 
reinforced  by  institutions  that  safeguard 
against  continued  or  renewed  oppres- 
sion. 

As  we  look  to  the  1980's,  let  me 
strongly  reaffirm  the  commitment  made 


by  President  Carter  at  the  eighth  ses- 
sion last  year:  ".  .  .  we  will  continu- 
ally support  and  encourage  political 
systems  that  allow  their  people  to  par- 
ticipate fully  and  democratically  in  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives." 

Cooperation  for  Development 

Our  long-term  success  in  building 
more  open  and  pluralistic  societies  will 
depend  in  part  on  our  ability  to  work  to 
sustain  economic  growth  and  to  assure 
that  the  fruits  of  that  growth  are  shared 
fairly. 

As  we  move  into  the  1980's,  we  all 
will  be  grappling  with  serious  eco- 
nomic dilemmas:  controlling  inflation 
without  choking  growth;  expanding 
world  trade  in  ways  that  are  fair  to  both 
developing  and  industrial  nations;  lim- 
iting energy  consumption  without  dis- 
rupting development;  holding  down 
expenditures  when  necessary,  but 
without  placing  the  burden  of  adjust- 
ment on  the  poor. 

Democratic  institutions  provide  the 
best  means  for  meeting  such  economic 
tests,  for  citizens  who  are  participating 
in  decisions  that  affect  their  well-being 
are  more  likely  to  accept  sacrifices  that 
serve  the  common  good. 

Regional  institutions,  including  the 
OAS,  can  help  us  to  devise  more  crea- 
tive approaches  to  these  economic 
quandaries.  In  the  past,  Latin  America 
has  led  the  way  in  designing  new  de- 
veloping strategies  that  respond  to 
changing  world  conditions.  It  can  do  so 
again. 

As  we  adjust  to  new  forms  of  inter- 
dependence, there  inevitably  will  be 
differences  among  us,  but  the  need  for 
cooperation  will  be  more  compelling 
than  ever  before. 

One  area  for  which  this  is  particu- 
larly true  is  energy.  As  the  President  of 
Mexico,  Lopez  Portillo,  said  in  his  per- 
ceptive speech  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly last  month:  "Within  a  few  dec- 
ades, the  age  of  petroleum  will  come  to 
an  end.  We  have  reached  a  watershed 
between  two  different  eras  in  the  life  of 
mankind." 

While  each  of  us  must  put  our  own 
energy  house  in  order,  there  are  im- 
portant steps  we  can  take  together. 

•  There  are  no  plans  for  regional 
preparatory  meetings  for  the  1981 
World  Conference  on  New  and  Renew- 
able Energy.  This  organization  and  the 
nations  of  the  region  —  some  of  which 
are  world  leaders  in  the  development  of 
renewable  energy  —  should  consider 
ways  of  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  program  of  action. 

•  We  should  pursue  the  promising 
IDB  [Inter-American  Development 
Bank]  initiative  to  see  whether  a  work- 


able program  can  be  established  to  en- 
courage investment  in  energy  and  min- 
erals projects  in  the  hemisphere. 

•  And  we  should  intensify  our  efi 
forts  to  share  in  the  development  ol 
new  energy  technologies.  The  recen 
consultations  between  President  Car- 
ter's science  adviser  and  a  number  ol 
governments  in  the  region  have  con: 
tributed  to  this  process.  Energy  de- 
velopments will  be  among  the  highes 
priorities  of  our  new  institute  for  sci- 
entific and  technological  cooperation. 

Beyond  energy,  this  organization  is 
now  addressing  a  number  of  other  eco 
nomic  challenges  we  face  together.  Tru 
OAS  Economic  and  Social  Counci 
(CIES)  meeting  in  Barbados  last  montl 
agreed  to  consider  whether  the  scope  o: 
the  inter-American  process  for  tradf 
consultation  could  be  widened.  A  cleai 
consensus  also  emerged  in  Barbadoi 
that  social  development  program: 
should  receive  greater  priority  in  th< 
OAS  budget.  We  should  implemen 
those  decisions  rapidly. 

In  defining  our  regional  agenda,  wt 
must  consider  together: 

•  How  we  can  more  effectivel; 
confront  the  conditions  of  poverty 
which  still  afflict  millions  of  ou 
people; 

•  How  to  stimulate  greater  subre 
gional  economic  cooperation — in  th< 
Caribbean,  in  Central  America,  an* 
among  the  countries  of  the  Andeat 
pact; 

•  How  to  strengthen  the  IDB,  al 
ready  an  institution  with  a  worldwidi 
reputation  for  successful  developmen 
lending  and  one  of  my  country's  high 
est  priorities  among  the  internationa 
financial  institutions,  as  well  as  tht 
subregional  development  banks,  sucl 
as  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Americai 
Development  Banks;  and 

•  How  better  to  coordinate  our  re 
spective  positions  in  global  negotia 
tions  when  matters  of  vital  concern  t( 
us  are  under  consideration. 

The  Organization  of  American  State 

Such  cooperative  efforts  demand 
strengthened  OAS.  The  forces  o 
change  reshaping  the  political  and  ecc 
nomic  landscape,  in  this  hemispher 
and  the  world,  will  intensify  in  th 
coming  decade. 

We  must  decide  how  this  organize 
tion  should  meet  these  new  realities 
What  are  the  themes  and  subjects  w 
should  deal  with  in  the  decade  ahead 
What  are  our  priorities?  If  the  organi 
zation  is  not  to  become  irrelevant, 
must  deal  with  the  major  issues  of  on 
day  —  global  and  regional  —  and  th 
priority  interests  of  its  members.  Th 
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irganization  will  be  what  its  members 
vant  it  to  be — nothing  more  or  less.  I 
uggest  that  a  prime  task  before  us  is  to 
eexamine  and  redefine  the  role  and 
unction  of  this  organization  and  how  it 
hould  relate  to  the  problems  of  today's 
vorld. 

The  organization's  structure  must 
nable  us  to  meet  these  new  chal- 
enges.  Toward  that  end,  the  United 
itates  supports  the  proposals  before  us 
o  authorize  the  Secretary  General  to 
eorganize  and  streamline  the  Sec- 
etariat  and  to  rationalize  the  national 
•ffices  in  the  member  countries.  And 
ve  would  support  efforts  to  strengthen 
he  Secretariat's  technical  and  eco- 
lomic  expertise. 

The  financing  of  this  organization 
mist  also  be  addressed.  Specifically, 
here  must  be  a  wider  sharing  of  costs, 
"he  existing  assessment  system  simply 
|loes  not  accord  with  our  present  re- 
ationships.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
lew  formula  is  needed  now. 
.  We  have  recently  proposed  a  formula 
vhich  we  consider  a  fair  compromise.  I 
lope  that  we  can  resolve  this  issue  here 
n  La  Paz. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  look  to 
[he  1980's  with  hope.  The  future  is  not 
vithout  dangers,  but  I  have  a  hopeful 
'ision.  I  see  a  new  and  more  equitable 
talance  among  us.  I  see  a  hemisphere 
Increasingly  united  by  the  common 
>ractice  of  democracy.  I  see  new  lead- 
rship  bringing  extraordinary  talents  to 
>ear  on  accumulated  social  problems.  I 
fee  a  Latin  America  at  peace  with  itself 
ind  reaching  out  to  greater  participa- 
tion in  matters  of  global  concern.  Let 
me  reaffirm  to  you  today  the  United 
Jtates  wants  to  join  with  you  in  realiz- 
ng  this  vision.  □ 
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TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
i  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
treaty.  Adopted  at  London  Oct.  7,  1977,  at 
I  the  9th  Antarctic  Treaty  consultative  meet- 
I    ing.1 

I    Notification  of  approval:  Australia,  Oct.  17, 
1979. 

Aviation 

International   air  services  transit  agreement. 
,    Signed  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,   1944.   Entered  into 
J    force  for  the  U.S.  Feb.   8,    1945.   59  Stat. 
1693. 


Acceptance  deposited:  Seychelles,  Oct.    16, 
1979 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
zure of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec.  16, 
1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1971. 
TIAS  7192. 

Accessions  deposited:  Afghanistan,  Aug.  29, 
1979;  Vietnam,  Sept.  17,  1979. 2 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Vietnam,  Sept.  17, 
1979. 2 

Amendments  to  Article  V  of  the  1956  agree- 
ments on  the  joint  financing  of  certain  air 
navigation  services  in  Greenland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  in  Iceland  (TIAS  4048, 
4049).  Adopted  by  the  ICAO  Council  at 
Montreal  Sept.  27,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  27,  1979. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of  bac- 
teriological (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975.  TIAS 
8062. 

Accession  deposited:   Seychelles,  Oct.    16, 
1979. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement   1976,  with  an- 
nexes.  Done  at  London  Dec.   3,    1975.  En- 
tered into  force  provisionally  Oct.    1,   1976, 
definitively  Aug.  1,  1977.  TIAS  8683. 
Accession  deposited:  Angola,  Oct.  17,  1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490).  Adopted  at  London  Oct. 
17,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  1,  1978. 
TIAS  8606. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Colombia,   Sept.  4, 
1979. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  17,  1977. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  China,  Oct.  30,  1979. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs.  Done  at 
New  York  Mar.  30,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  13,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  June  24,  1967. 
TIAS  6298. 

Ratification  deposited:   Liechtenstein,   Oct. 
31,  1979. 

Nuclear  Material 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  of  nu- 
clear material,  with  annexes.  Adopted  at 
Vienna  Oct.  26,  1979.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  30th  day  following  the  date  of  deposit  of 
the  21st  instrument  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, or  approval. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978;  except  for  chapter 
II.  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978. 3  TIAS  8733. 
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Ratification  deposited:    Norway,   Oct.    I, 
1979. 

Postal 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July   10, 
1964,  general  regulations  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  conven- 
tion with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regula- 
tions.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,   1974.   En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratifications  deposited:    Afghanistan,  July 
27,   1979;  Bhutan,  Sept.  7,   1979;  Guate- 
mala,  July   2,    1979;4   Kenya,   May   25, 
1979;  Mali,  June  25,   1979;  Upper  Volta, 
Aug.    31,    1979;   Venezuela,   Sept.    12, 
1979;  Yemen  (Aden),  Mar.  20,  1978. 
Money  orders  and  postal   travelers'   checks 
agreement,   with  detailed  regulations.   Done 
at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yemen  (Aden),  Mar. 

20,  1978. 
Approval  deposited:  Upper  Volta,  Aug.  31, 
1979. 

Property,  Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  Mar.   20,    1883,  as  re- 
vised. Done  at  Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Ar- 
ticles 1-12  entered  into  force  May  19,  1970; 
for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,  1973.  Articles  13-30 
entered  into  force  Apr.   26,    1970;  for  the 
U.S.  Sept.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 
Notification  from    World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  accession  depos- 
ited: Uruguay,  Sept.  28,  1979. 
Notification  from    World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  ratification  depos- 
ited: Indonesia,  Sept.  20,  1979. 2-5 

Property,  Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm, 
July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  26, 
1970;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,  1970.  TIAS 
6932. 
Ratification  deposited:  Indonesia,  Sept.   18, 

1979. 
Accession  deposited:    Uruguay,    Sept.    21, 

1979. 

Publications 

Statutes  of  the  international  center  for  the  reg- 
istration of  serial  publications.  Done  at  Paris 
Nov.  14,  1974,  and  amended  Oct.  1976. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  21,  1976;  for  the 
U.S.,  Mar.  31,  1978  (provisionally). 
Accession  deposited:  Sweden,  May  29, 
1979. 

Slavery 

Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and 
practices  similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva 
Sept.  7,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 
1957;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  6,  1967.  TIAS  6418. 
Notification  of  succession:  Suriname,  Oct. 
12,  1979. 

Convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept.  25,  1926. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  9,  1927;  for  the  U.S. 
Mar.  21,  1929.  46  Stat.  2183. 
Notification  of  succession:  Suriname,  Oct. 
12,  1979. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

Memorandum  of  understanding  modifying  pro- 
cedures under  the  agreement  of  Feb.  6,  1947 
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(TIAS  2317).  Done  at  Canberra  and  signed  at 
Noumea  Oct.  20,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  20.  1976. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  Jan.  14, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15,  1976. 
TIAS  8480. 

Ratification  deposited:   Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Oct.  16,  1979. 

Telecommunications 

Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the  broad- 
casting-satellite service  in  frequency  bands 
11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  regions  2  and  3)  and 
11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  region  1),  with  annexes. 
Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1979. 3 

Approval  deposited:   Czechoslovakia,   Aug. 
9.  1979. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 
(Geneva,  1959),  as  revised,  relating  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service,  with  an- 
nexes and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva 
Mar.  5,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1, 
1979,  except  for  the  frequency  allotment 
plan  for  the  aeronautical  mobile  service 
which  shall  come  into  force  on  Feb.  1, 
1983. 3 
Approvals  deposited:  Japan,  Aug.   17.   1979; 

Netherlands,   Aug.    31,    1979;6   United 

Kingdom,  Aug.  27,  1979. 7 

Trade 

Protocol  of  provisional  application  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  Oct.  30,  1947.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1948.  TIAS  1700. 
Notification  of  de  facto  application: 
Kiribati,  July  12,  1979. 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regarding 
international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973  (TIAS  7840).  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  14, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1978.  TIAS 
8939. 

Acceptance  deposited:    Brazil,    Sept.    26, 
1979. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with 
annex.  Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Honduras,  Sept.  20, 
1979. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Accessions  deposited:    Federal   Republic  of 
Germany,  Nov.  7.  1979. 8 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done 
at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Accession  deposited:    Federal   Republic  of 
Germany,  Nov.  7,  t979.s 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  May  31,  1978 
(TIAS  9518).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  La  Paz  Sept.  13  and  24,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Sept.  24,  1979. 

Canada 

Agreement  concerning  support  of  U.S.  ac- 
tivities at  the  Canadian  National  Research 
Council  Space  Research  Facilities.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  Mar.  19  and 
Sept.  20,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  20, 
1979.  Effective  July  1,  1979. 

Agreement  extending  application  of  the  agree- 
ment of  May  8,  1974,  on  air  transport  pre- 
clearance  to  Edmonton  (TIAS  7825).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  Aug. 
23  and  Oct.  15,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  15,  1979. 

China,  People's  Republic  of 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  1  1, 
1979  (TIAS  9306)  concerning  the  settlement 
of  claims.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Beijing  Sept.  28,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  28,  1979. 

Dominica 

Agreement  relating  to  privileges  and  im- 
munities for  Department  of  Defense  en- 
gineering personnel  temporarily  in  Dominica 
for  the  purpose  of  emergency  repairs.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bridgetown 
and  Roseau  Sept.  17,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  17,  1979. 

Egypt 

Project  grant  agreement  for  major  cereals  im- 
provement system,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
Cairo  July  25,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July 
25,  1979. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  Shoubrah  El 
Kheima  thermal  power  plant,  with  annex. 
Signed  at  Cairo  Aug.  29,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  29,  1979. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  Alexandria  waste- 
water system  expansion,  with  annex.  Signed 
at  Cairo  Aug.  29,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  29,  1979. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  improvement  of 
Egyptian  telecommunications  system,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Cairo  Aug.  29,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Aug.  29,  1979. 

Grant  agreement  for  commodity  imports. 
Signed  at  Cairo  Aug.  29,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  29,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of 
Aug.  29,  1979,  for  Alexandria  wastewater 
system  expansion.  Signed  at  Cairo  Sept.  22, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  22,  1979. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  private  investment 
encouragement  fund,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
Cairo  Sept.  22,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  22,  1979. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  June  7, 
1974  (TIAS  7855),  with  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Cairo  Oct.  4,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  4,  1979. 

Agreement  between  Egypt  and  the  U.S.  and 
United  Kingdom  relating  to  liability  and  in- 
surance for  architects  and  contractors  work- 
ing on  sewerage  projects.  Signed  at  Cairo 
Oct.  19,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  19, 
1979. 


Fiji 

Air  transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Suva  Oct 
1,  1979.  Entered  into  force  provisionally 
Oct.  1,  1979,  definitively  Oct.  11,  1979. 

France 

Protocol  to  the  convention  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property  of  July  28,  1967,  a; 
amended  by  the  protocol  of  Oct.  12,  1970 
with  exchange  of  notes  (TIAS  6518,  7270) 
Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  24,  1978.  En, 
tered  into  force  Oct.  27,  1979. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Oct.  20,  1979. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  on  social  security,  with  final  pro- 
tocol. Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  7,  1976. 
Entry  into  force:  Dec.  1,  1979. 

Administrative  agreement  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  agreement  on  social  security  ol 
Jan.  7,  1976.  Signed  at  Washington  June  21, 
1978. 

Entry  into  force:   Oct.    30,    1979;  effective 
Dec.  1,  1979. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  17 
1977  (TIAS  8677),  for  sales  of  agricultura 
commodities  and  the  exchange  of  letters  » 
Dec.  16,  1977  (TIAS  8984),  concerning  de, 
velopment  projects.  Effected  by  exchange  o' 
notes  at  Jakarta  Oct.  2,  1979.  Entered  int< 
force  Oct.  2,  1979. 

Japan 

Agreement  extending  the  period  of  operation  o 
the  Tokai  Reprocessing  Facility  referred  to  ii 
the  joint  communique  of  Sept.  12,  197* 
(TIAS  8734),  relating  to  reprocessing  of  spe' 
cial  nuclear  material  of  United  States  origin' 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washingtot 
Oct.  1,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1' 
1979. 

Korea 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa 
tion  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  encour- 
agement of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment, with  related  notes.  Signed  at  Seoul 
June  4,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  20, 
1979. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Oct.  23,  1979. 

Malaysia 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  tc 
cooperation  in  combating  illicit  international 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  19,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  19,  1979. 

Mexico 

Agreement  on  natural  gas.  Announced  Sept. 
21,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  21,  1979. 

Minute  261  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission:  recommendations  for  the 
solution  to  the   border  sanitation  problems. 
Signed  at  El  Paso  Sept.  24,  1979. 
Entry  into  force:  Oct.  2,  1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  2, 
1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8952,  9251),  relat- 
ing to  additional  cooperative  arrangements  to 
curb  the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  Sept.  27 
and  28,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  28, 
1979. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Nov.  9, 
1972,  as  amended  (TIAS  7697,  9436),  con- 
cerning frequency  modulation  broadcasting 
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in  the  88  to  108  MHz  band.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Mexico  Oct.  2  and  11, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.   1  1.  1979. 

Morocco 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  May 

f  17,  1976  (T1AS  8309),  with  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Rabat  Aug.  28.  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  28.  1979. 

'anama 

'anama  Canal  treaty,  with  annex  and  agreed 
minute,  related  agreements,  notes,  and  let- 
ters. Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  7.  1977. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.   1,  1979. 

t   Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Sept.  24,  1979. 

~reaty  concerning  the  permanent  neutrality  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  annexes 
and  related  protocol.  Signed  at  Washington 
Sept.  7,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1, 
1979. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Sept.  24,  1979. 

3apua  New  Guinea 

\ir  transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Port 
Moresby  Mar.  30,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
provisionally  Mar.  30,  1979,  definitively 
June  27,  1979. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug.  22 
and  24,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9223),  re- 
lating to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  Sept.  4  and 
12,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  12,  1979. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
23,  1979,  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Freetown  Sept.  5  and  6,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  6,  1979. 

Singapore 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept.  21 
and  22,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9214),  re- 
lating to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Oct.  4 
and  10,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  10. 
1979. 

Syria 

Project  loan  agreement  for  rural  roads.  Signed 
at  Damascus  Sept.    12,    1979.   Entered  into 
*    force  Sept.  12,  1979. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Oct.  4, 
1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9215,  9462),  relat- 

;    ing  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 

',  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bangkok  Aug.  21 

;  and  Sept.  25,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept. 
25,  1979. 

b.S.S.R. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agree- 
ment of  Oct.  18,  1972,  as  amended  and  ex- 
j  tended  (TIAS  7772,  8958),  relating  to  estab- 
|  lishment  of  the  Temporary  Purchasing  Com- 
i  mission  for  the  procurement  of  equipment  for 
(  the  Kama  River  truck  complex.  Effected  by 
!  exchange  of  letters  at  Washington  Oct.  2  and 
16,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  16,  1979. 

,Western  Samoa 

ilJeneral  agreement  for  special  development  as- 


sistance. Signed  at  Apia  Sept.  20,  1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Sept.  20,  1979. 

Zaire 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  July  27,  1979. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kinshasa 
Aug.  29  and  30,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  30.  1979.  □ 


1  Not  in  force. 
2With  reservation. 
3 Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
4With  declaration. 
5 For  articles  13  through  30. 
6For  the  Kingdom  in  Europe  and  the  Neth- 
erlands Antilles. 

7  In  respect  also  of  the  territories  under  the 
territorial  sovereignty  of  the  U.K.,  as  well  as 
the  State  of  Brunei,  and,  within  the  limits  of 
jurisdiction  therein,  the  Condominium  of  the 
New  Hebrides. 

8  Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 


CHRONOLOGY: 

October  1979 


Oct.  1  A  new  civilian  government  in 
Nigeria  is  sworn  in  headed  by 
President  Alhaji  Shehu  Shagari. 
Under  terms  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  Panama  resumes  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  U.S.  retains  rights  in  Panama 
to  operate  and  defend  the  Canal 
until  Dec.  31,  1999. 

Oct.  2  Liberian  President  Tolbert  visits 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  25-Oct. 
2. 

Oct.  4  U.S.S.R.  President  Brezhnev  visits 
East  Germany,  Oct.  4-8  to  attend 
ceremonies  marking  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

Oct.  7  Japan  holds  parliamentary  elections. 
Prime  Minister  Ohira's  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  remains  in  con- 
trol of  the  government. 

Oct.  9  25th  assembly  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
Association  meets  in  Washington, 
DC,  Oct.  10-13. 

Oct.  1  I  Cuban  President  Castro  visits  New 
York  Oct.  11-15  to  address  the 
U.N.  on  Oct.  12. 
A  division  of  the  Bolivian  Army,  lo- 
cated in  the  northern  region  of 
Beni  and  led  by  Lt.  Col.  Tito  Var- 
gas, rebells  against  the  civilian 
government  of  President  Walter 
Guevara.  The  uprising  fails  to 
evoke  any  support  and  is  suppres- 
sed within  the  day. 

Oct.  12  The  following  newly  appointed  am- 
bassadors to  the  U.S.  presented 
their  credentials  to  President  Car- 
ter: John  A.  Tzounis  of  Greece, 
Enriquillo  Antonio  del  Rosario 
Cebollos  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Raoul  Schoumaker  of  Bel- 
gium, Joshua  Luejimbazi  Zake  of 
Uganda,  and  Ricardo  Crespo  Zal- 
dumbide  of  Ecuador. 


Oct.  14  Turkey  holds  parliamentary  elections 
resulting  in  a  serious  reverse  lor 
ruling  Republican  People's  Party. 
Prime  Minister  Ecevit  resigns  and 
major  opposition  party  leader, 
Demirel,  is  asked  to  form  new 
government. 

Oct.  15  Armed  forces  oust  President  Carlos 
Humberto  Romero  of  El  Salvador 
and  proclaim  the  country  will  be 
ruled  by  a  joint  civilian-military 
junta. 
Chinese  Premier  Hua  Guofeng  ar- 
rives in  France  for  a  3-week  tour  of 
Western  Europe  including  West 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Italy. 
Syrian  President  Assad  visits 
U.S.S.R.  Oct.  15-18. 

Oct.  17  U.S.  lands  1,800  marines  at  U.S. 
naval  base  in  Guantanamo. 

Oct.  20  Secretary  Vance  visits  La  Paz,  Bo- 
livia, Oct.  20-23  to  attend  9th 
OAS  General  Assembly  meeting 
held  Oct.  21-31. 

Oct.  21  Switzerland  holds  parliamentary 
elections.  There  is  a  slight  gain  by 
major  parties  on  the  right,  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  Social  Democrats 
and  Independents.  Composition  of 
government  is  not  affected. 

Oct.  22  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevi,  deposed 
Shah  of  Iran,  is  flown  into  New 
York  from  Mexico  to  undergo 
medical  tests  at  New  York 
Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center. 

Oct.  24  President  Carter  announces  U.S.  as- 
sistance efforts  in  emergency  aid 
program  for  Kampuchea. 

Oct.  26  South  Korean  President  Park  is  fa- 
tally shot  in  Seoul. 

Oct.  28  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Dayan  re- 
signs. 

Oct.  31  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  departs  for  Algiers  to 
attend  celebrations  for  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  start  of  the  Alge- 
rian revolution  against  French 
rule.  □ 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


October  15-November  14 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No. 

Date 

Subject 

1-264 

10/15 

U.S.,   Canada  research  con- 
sultation   group    on    the 
long-range  transport  of  air 
pollutants. 

>265 

10/16 

U.S.,  Malaysia  amend  textile 
agreement,  Sept.  14  and  28. 

►266 

10/15 

U.S.,    India   amend   textile 
agreement,   Aug.    31    and 
Oct.  4. 

7 


I 
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*267  10/12  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  (biographic  data). 

t268  10/23  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S., 
1951,  Vol.  II,  "The  United 
Nations:  The  Western 
Hemisphere"  released. 

*269  10/18  U.S.,  Poland  amend  textile 
agreement,  May  10  and 
Sept.  3. 

*270  10/18  U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  21  and 
Sept.  25. 

*271  10/18  U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  2,  Nov.  14. 

*272  10/18  CCIR,  study  group  CMTT, 
Nov.  15. 

*273  10/18  Secretary's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  Nov.  16. 

*274  10/19  Assistant  Secretary  Barbara 
Watson  leads  regional  con- 
gressional staff  workshops 
on  consular  services,  Los 
Angeles  (Oct.  23)  and  San 
Francisco  (Oct.  25). 

*275  10/23  Conference  on  Trade,  Invest- 
ments, and  Development 
(Conference  on  the  Carib- 
bean), Miami,  Nov.  28-30. 

*276  10/23  George  B.  Roberts,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  Guyana 
(biographic  data). 

*277  10/25  Horace  G.  Dawson,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Botswana  (bio- 
graphic data). 

*278  10/25  Joint  communique  following 
meeting  of  Andean  Pact  of- 
ficials with  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  private  sector,  Oct. 
22-23. 
279  10/25  Vance:  statement  at  the  OAS 
General  Assembly,  La  Paz, 
Oct.  23. 

*280  10/26  State  Department  and  San 
Antonio  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  present  conference 
on  U.S.  security  and  the 
Soviet  challenge,  Nov.  7. 
Conference   on   the    Middle 

East,  St.  Louis,  Nov.  6. 
Vance:   question-and-answer 
session   following   Gaines- 
ville address,  Oct.  26. 
Vance:  remarks  at  United  Na- 
tions Day  concert. 
Vance:    remarks  at  Florida 
Blue     Key     Banquet     in 
Gainesville,  Oct.  26. 

*285       10/29    Vance:    remarks   before   the 
Hispanic  Conference. 
286       10/31    Vance:  news  conference. 

*287  10/30  U.S.  and  13  maritime  nations 
of  the  Consultative  Shipping 
Group  (CSG)  open  3  days  of 
shipping  talks,  Washington, 
DC,  Oct.  30. 

*288  10/31  U.S.,  Macau  amend  textile 
agreement,  Oct.   17. 

*289  1  |/9  Barbara  W.  Newell  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  UNESCO 
(biographic  data). 


*281 

10/26 

282 

10/29 

*283 

10/27 

284 

10/29 

*290  1 1/5  Program  of  official  visit  of 
Irish  Prime  Minister  Jack 
Lynch  and  Mrs.  Lynch, 
Nov.  7-15. 

291  11/5  Vance:  statement  before  U.N. 
General  Assembly  pledging 
conference  on  Kampuchea. 

*292  11/5  U.S.,  Malaysia  amend  textile 
agreement,  Sept.  10  and  14. 

*293  11/5  U.S.,  Romania  amend  textile 
agreement,  July  24  and 
Aug.  27. 

294  11/8  Vance:  statement  on  situation 
in  Iran. 

*295        1 1/9    CCIR  study  group  5,  Dec.  7. 

*296  11/9  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Intellectual  Prop- 
erty, Dec.  4. 

*297  11/13  U.S.,  Romania  amend  textile 
agreement,  July  23  and 
Sept.  14. 

*298  11/13  U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 
agreement,  Oct.  4  and  10. 

*299  11/14  Proposed  consular  convention 
with  the  P.R.C.  □ 


tHeld  for  a  later  issue. 
*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
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Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries 
which  describe  the  people,  history,  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  foreign  relations  of  each 
country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a  list  of  princi- 
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Benin   Stock  No.  044-000-99905-6 

Pub.  8308  5  pp. 

Bolivia  Stock  No.  044-000-91097-7 

Pub.  8032  8  pp. 

Ecuador  Stock  No.   044-000-91133-7 

Pub.  771  7  pp. 

Finland Stock  No.  044-000-91 152-3 

Pub.  8262  7  pp. 

Guinea-Bissau  .  .  .Stock   No.   044-000-91073-0 

Pub.  8209  4  pp. 

Honduras  Stock   No.   044-000-91146-9 

Pub.  8184  5  pp. 
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Israel Stock  No.   044-000-91 140-1 

Pub.  7752  8  pp 

Laos Stock  No.   044-000-91 1 10-*. 

Pub.  8301  4  pp 

Liberia Stock  No.   044-000-91003-' 

Pub.  7991  4  pp 

Portugal  Stock  No.  044-000-91 108-f 

Pub.  8074  8  pp 

Senegal  Stock  No.   044-000-91 130- J 

Pub.  7820  6  pp. 

Western  Somoa  .  Stock  No.   044-000-91 1 24-? 

Pub.  8345  4  pp 

Zambia Stock  No.   044-000-91072-1 

Pub.  7841  5  pp 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty,  March 
26,  1979.  Selected  Documents  No.  11.  Pub. 
8976.  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Series  91. 
28  pp.  $1.50.  (Stock  No.  044-000-01732-6.) 

United  States  Contributions  to  International 
Organizations.  Twenty-sixth  report  to  the  Con- 
gress listing  U.S.  contributions  to  international 
organizations  during  fiscal  year  1977.  Includes 
tables.  Pub.  8965.  International  Organization 
and  Conference  Series  138.  133  pp.  $4.  (Stock 
No.  044-000-01743-1.)' 
Arms  Control  1978 — U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Eighteenth  annual  report 
to  the  Congress.  Includes  tables  and  appendixes.] 
Pub.  102.  85  pp.  $3.25.  Stock  No.  002-000- 
00065-2. 
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